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PREFACE. 


The  Editor  completes  this  Volume  of  the  Monthly 
Repository,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  deemed 
less  useful  or  less  interesting  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  His  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who  have 
assisted  him,  either  by  their  Literary  Contributions, 
or  by  their  exertions  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the 
work.  Their  co-operation  encourages  him  to  persevere  ; 
and  preparations  have  been  made  for  enriching  the 
Numbers  of  the  next  Volume  with  a  variety  of  im- 
portant and  valuable  communications  tending  to  the 
promotion  of  those  enlightened  and  liberal  principles  to 
which  this  publication  is  devoted. 
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NEW  year's   morning. 

To  him  who,  in  some  degree,  knows  himself,  and  has  learnt  to  compare 
his  poor  attempts  at  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  with  that  unerring  obedi- 
ence of  instinct  which  characterises  the  inferior  orders  of  creation,  human 
life  must  sometimes  afford  a  prospect  calculated  to  make  the  timid  soul  start 
back  with  affright  at  the  thoughts  of  those  many  deviations  from  the  path  of 
duty  which  may  possibly  disjjrace  it  in  the  remaining  part  of  his  earthly 
career.  Take  up  the  Christian  Directory  when  and  where  you  will,  and 
look  at  life  at  what  period  you  may,  it  is  a  mysterious,  an  awful  gift  to 
every  human  being.  The  spirit  shrinks  before  iis  responsibilities,  dread- 
ing to  have  been  entrusted,  in  vain,  with  time,  with  talents,  with  sympatliies, 
with  affections,  with  bonds  of  brotherhood,  with  all  those  beautiful  outward 
symbols  of  divine  power  and  love  which  find  in  the  human  soul  a  faculty 
fitted  to  understand  and  apply  them,  with  **  the  glorious  gospel  of  ihe  blessed 
God ;"  with  the  promise  of  answers  to  our  prayers,  and  grace  to  help  in 
every  time  of  need.  Who  that  takes  into  his  contemplations  but  the  half  of 
these  blessings,  nay,  only  any  one  of  them,  but  does  not  feel  that  it  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  BE,  and  be  one  of  those  creatures,  high  in  endowment  and  rich  in 
expectation,  gifted  beyond  all  power  of  human  calculation,  who  may  yet 
pervert  the  glorious  and  kind  arrangements  of  the  Deity  to  the  lowest  pur- 
poses, love  darkness  rather  than  light,  and  not  only  forego  happiness  and 
honours  beyond  the  reach  of  our  conception,  but  turn  the  very  instruments 
of  good  into  just  reasons  for  his  own  condemnation  :  .  And  who,  when  lift- 
ing up  the  warning  voice  to  other  men,  has  not  sometimes  experienced  the 
sickening  thought  of  possible  or  deeper  failure  in  himself?  He  turns  from 
such  surveys 

"A  sadder,  yet  a  wiser  miiu." 

He  learns  more,  in  a  few  minutes,  from  such  a  view  of  the  responsibilities  of 
human  life,  than  from  all  the  written  or  spoken  wisdom  of  other  men  ;  and 
may,  if  he  pleases,  dispense  more  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  in  such  an 
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hour,  than  the  critical  scholar  can  confer  on  the  world  through  years  of 
varied  labours,  for  then  it  is  that  just  measure  is  taken  of  human  strength 
and  weakness.  The  grand  object  of  living  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  the 
coming  years 

"  Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  the  eye 
That  hatli  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality." 

The  dawning  of  a  New-Year's  Day  is  one  of  those  periods  when,  if  ever,  the 
spirit  may  be  supposed  to  be  awake  to  contemplations  like  these.  We  open 
our  eyes  upon  a  world  which  looks  indeed  just  as  it  did  yesterday,  but  to 
our  minds  it  cannot  seem  the  same.  Last  night,  we  think,  another  of  those 
rolling  years  which  swell  the  grand  account  between  the  world  and  its  Crea- 
tor was  completed.  The  balance  of  last  year's  good  and  evil  was  struck. 
We,  too,  a  portion  of  God's  family,  with  our  own  responsibilities  to  him  and 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  have,  each  in  his  individual  capacity,  fulfilled  one 
more  of  those  portions  of  time  allotted  to  us  for  the  work  he  has  given  us  to 
do.  We  look  behind  and  before.  Either  way  there  are  unperishing  things. 
Our  memory  may  trace  out  many  actual  delusions  in  our  past  pursuits,  but, 
let  them  have  been  as  empty  and  unsubstantial  in  reality  as  possible,  still 
their  traces  on  the  character  may  be  deep  and  permanent.  Though  the 
friends  we  have  loved  may  be  gone  from  us  like  a  cloud,  and  experience 
has  taught  us  that  riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away;  though  the 
grand  and  beautiful  of  nature  or  art  may  have  been  given  to  our  eyes  but 
for  a  few  hours,  yet  the  feeling  has  been  awakened,  the  lesson  learnt,  the 
memory  stored.  And  again,  though  the  immediate  ill  effects  of  many  of 
our  faults  may  have  been  done  away,  yet  some  of  the  spiritual  evil  probably 
remains  deep  in  our  hearts.  Habits  have  been  contracted  which  must  be 
broken  through, — a  weary  work  for  the  coming  year.  Happy  for  us,  if, 
even  from  these  bitter  roots,  we  learn  to  extract  some  nourishment  for  our 
better  nature,  some  lesson  of  self-denial,  some  fresh  convictions  of  the  infi- 
nite value  of  an  Everlasting  Friend  and  a  Comforter  who  can  neither  be  un- 
faithful nor  weary. 

But  we  look  too  at  the  less  humiliating  sources  from  whence  good  has 
come  to  us.  Kind  arrangements  of  Providence  have  often  rendered  duty 
sweet  in  all  its  stages.  There  have  been  visitings  of  cheerful  thoughts, 
sights  of  childish  happiness  and  peaceful  old  age ;  we  have  had  the  ever- 
varying  aspects  of  nature,  the  view  of  all  that  fair  progeny  which  deck  our 
gardens  or  blossom  in  our  hedge-rows,  constantly  directing  our  hearts  into 
the  love  of  him  who  made  them  all  so  beautiful.  We  have  had  some  plea- 
sant associations  with  our  earthly  houses  of  prayer,  some  seasons  of  comfort 
in  approaching  the  memorials  of  our  Saviour's  love,  and  more  than  all,  if 
we  have  duly  sought  them, 

"  Some  source  of  consolation  from  above, 
Secret  refreshings,  that  repaired  our  strength, 
And  fainting  spirits  upheld." 

Those  and  a  thousand  other  influences  have  been  poured  out  upon  us  from 
the  fountains  of  mercy  and  love.  We  have  had  them  at  morning  dawn  and 
evening  close.  How  touching  is  the  remembrance  of  them  !  How  dreadful 
the  thought  of  standing  in  a  world  so  rich  in  mementos  of  its  Creator,  unre- 
buked  and  unimproved  !  Well  may  we  bow  down  our  heads  in  the  dust  and 
say,  "  From  all  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  God,  in  bis  mercy,  deliver 
usl" 

But,  during  this  portion  of  life,  we  have  not  been  merely  acted  upon;  we 
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have  been  givins;  out,  as  well  as  receiving  influence,  through  the  year  that  is 
past.  No  action  of  ours  has  been  totally  unconnected  with  the  world  in 
which  we  live ;  and  if  we  cannot  press  the  ground  with  our  feet  without 
producing  some  impression  upon  it,  nor  move,  nor  speak,  without  putting 
in  action  the  element  in  which  we  breathe,  far  less  are  our  operations  upon 
the  immaterial  part  of  creation  to  be  disregarded.  Much  of  the  influence 
we  exert  over  others  is  indeed  direct  and  designed;  but  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  our  agency  is  that  which  is  less  obvious,  but  constant  ia 
its  operations.  It  is  by  means  of  this  almost  imperceptible  stream  of  influ- 
ence that  we  may  notice  the  gradual  wearing  down  of  a  good  habit  or  a 
once  sturdy  principle  in  a  family  or  a  nation,  the  adoption  of  bad  fashions 
or  worldly  maxims,  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  morality,  a  substitution  of 
popular  for  conscientious  judgments:  and  by  it  we  may  eilso,  though,  alas! 
more  rarely,  see  brighter  views  and  kindlier  feelings  springing  up  around  us; 
sometimes,  but  yet  more  rarely  still,  a  kind  of  excellence  is  produced,  better 
than  that  to  which  mere  imitation  of  a  fellow-creature  would  ever  lead, 
better  than  that  which  is  founded  on  the  mere  desire  to  communicate  or  re- 
ceive present  happiness,  a  desire  to  be  faithful  and  true  servants  to  God  in 
every  thing.  Here,  then,  is  another  ground  for  self-examination.  Has  our 
secret  influence,  the  best,  the  most  eff'ectual  sort  of  influence,  been  of  a  salu- 
tary kind  ?  "  Would  you  wish  to  be  loved  by  your  fellow-creature  ?"  said 
one  of  the  best  and  purest  philanthropists  that  ever  lived.  "  Begin  then  by 
loving  /u'm."  Would  you  have  your  friends  reformed  ?  Reform  yourself. 
Would  you  inculcate  religious  duties  ?  Be  religious.  But,  alas  !  seldom  as 
it  is  that  duty  has  not  the  homage  of  the  tongue,  her  best  praises  do  not 
often  come  up  before  us  in  the  loud,  consenting,  unequivocal  language  of 
the  heart  and  life.  Happy  for  us  if  conscience  condemn  us  not  in  that  which 
she  alloweth ! 

In  pointing  out  thoughts  like  these  as  the  natural  result  of  meditation  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  consider  them  as  less 
incumbent  at  other  times,  or  wish  to  countenance  that  artificijJ,  periodical 
devotion  which  gathers  together  for  a  few  special  seasons  the  solemn  im- 
pressions which  ought  rather  to  be  distributed  over  our  whole  lives.  In  fact, 
with  the  close  of  every  day  the  circle  of  a  year  is  completed,  and  the  natural 
divisions  of  time  seem  to  point  out  to  us  incomparably  belter  than  any  others 
the  most  appropriate  periods  for  reflection  and  preparation  for  the  labours  of 
life.  It  is  when  the  curtain  of  night  falls  over  the  outward  creation,  and  the 
mind  feels  its  need  of  repose,  that  God  himself  seems  to  have  marked  out  an 
hour  for  balancing  our  great  account  with  him,  "  an  hour,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  "  so  like  death,  that  I  dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers  and  aa 
half  adieu  to  the  world."  And  again,  when  the  cheerful  sun  uprises,  and 
creation  is  bathed  in  a  new  flood  of  living  light,  when  thoughts  of  the  day's 
duties  or  pleasures  come  pouring  upon  us,  it  would  seem  no  easy  taok  to 
escape  from  the  influences  of  those  hours,  prompting  us  to  thankfulness  and 
prayer,  did  not  memory  bring  us  the  sad  records  of  insensibility  to  many  a 
warning  of  these  impressive  monitors. 

But  all  the  past  is  nothing,  if  it  be  not  for  the  improvement  of  the  present 
We  commenced  wiih  the  more  dispiriting  view  of  human  infirmity,  let  us 
finish  with  the  better  thouglit  of  Almighty  power.  We  begun  in  weakness, 
let  us  end  in  strength.  To  fix  our  contemplations  on  good  ratiier  than  evil, 
one  would  think  were  an  easy  task ;  but  experience  proves  t'o^t  it  is  far 
harder  than  we  suppose.  Yet  let  us  only  imagine  the  state  ot  that  man's 
mind  whose  eye  is  ever  turned  towards  the  Fountain  of  Good,  whose  practical 
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habit  it  is  to  believe  that  God  is  in  every  pure  and  noble  emotion  of  the 
heart,  who  in  fact  believes  that  God  and  goodness  are  one,  and  how  is  the 
darkness  of  this  world  cheered,  and  every  outward  object  enlivened  by  that 
most  reviving  contemplation !  On  this,  then,  let  us  fix  our  eyes ;  here  let 
our  weariness  find  repose.  The  cause  of  the  Creator,  the  Father,  the  Friend 
of  all,  is  bound  up  with  that  of  human  virtue  and  improvement,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  not  "  in  height  or  depth,"  or  any  created  thing,  to  separate 
them. 
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If  a  spirit  from  some  higher  region  were  moved  by  curiosity  to  visit  our 
planet,  what,  in  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  would  most  excite  his  wonder  and 
dismay?  There  is  much  in  every  inhabited  clime  which  to  a  celestial  mind 
must  appear  "  most  strange,  most  pitiful ;"  much  which  cannot  but  draw 
down  "tears  such  as  angels  weep."  Here,  oppression  and  answering  de- 
gradation ;  there,  lawlessness  and  violence  ;  here,  abject  superstition  ;  there, 
rebellion  against  the  conmion  Father.  In  one  cotintry,  the  heavenly  visitant 
would  behold  how  the  natives  of  the  soil  are  driven  back  into  the  wastes  to 
perish,  not  by  destitution  merely,  but  by  the  vices  and  diseases  imparted  by 
their  usurping  conquerors.  In  another,  he  would  mourn  to  see  how  the  im- 
perishable mind  is  shrouded  in  thick  darkness,  and  the  immortal  soul  buried 
in  sensual  degradation.  In  a  third,  he  would  wonder  at  the  dominion  of  an 
idolatry,  whose  rites,  too  impure  to  meet  the  eye  of  day,  are  lighted  by  tlie 
unholy  fires  of  human  sacrifice.  But  he  would  remember  that  these  slaves, 
these  sufferers,  these  agonized  victims,  have  not  yet  been  offered  the  liberty, 
the  security  and  the  peace  of  the  gospel.  He  would  joyfully  anticipate  the 
hour  when  the  annoimcement  of  these  glad  tiduigs  should  be  the  signal  for 
universal  emancipation.  He  would  count  the  days  till  the  influences  of 
Christianity  should  protect  the  Indian  in  his  forest  glades,  spiritualize  the 
relations  of  savage  society,  exalt  the  apathy  of  the  Hindoo  into  heroism,  and 
tame  the  ferocity  of  the  Tartar  into  gentleness.  He  would  expect  with  con- 
fidence that  wherever  this  influence  was  acknowledged,  freedom  and  purity 
would  yjrevail.  He  would  expect  to  see  the  limhs  set  free  from  chains,  and 
the  mind  only  subjected  to  that  mild  yoke  which  was  not  imposed  by  human 
hands.  He  would  suppose  that  common  rights  would  be  respected,  uni- 
versal gifts  equally  shared,  and  domestic  relations  sanctified  by  the  benignant 
operation  of  a  power  adequate  to  these  purposes,  and  ultimately  destined  to 
fulfil  them;  and  with  this  hope  he  would  turn  to  Christian  lands.  What 
would  he  see  there  ?  Much  to  disappoint,  and  much  to  encourage.  Much 
external  inconsistency,  weakness,  and  depravity;  but  also  much  internal 
purity  and  strength  ;  many  abuses,  but  a  secret  power  of  rectification  ;  great 
cause  for  mourning,  but  more  for  hope.  But  if  he  should  at  length  arrive 
at  a  region  where  all  the  degradation,  all  the  cruelty,  all  the  sensuality,  all 
the  inipieiy  of  the  worst  heathen  lands  prevail,  notwithstanding  the  influ- 
ences of  Christianity,  and  under  its  pretended  sanction,  what  could  he  think 

•  'I'lie  Death  Warrant  of  Ncpro-Slavcry  tlirougliout  the  British  Douiiuious. 
Londou  :  Hatchard  and  Son,  and  Arch.     182'J.     I'p.  38. 
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of  such  an  anomaly  ?     If  he  found  that  this  region  was  closely  connected 
with  one  more  powerful,  where  a  continual  war  is  waged  with  oppression 
and  vice,  would  not  his  wonder  increase  ?     If  he  further  saw  that  the  op- 
pressed were  many,  the  oppressors  few,  and  that  these  few  were  under  the 
controul  of  a  power  which  professed  to  advocate  truth  and  justice,  how 
could  he  account  for  the  existence  of  such  an  abomination  ?     If  England  is 
free,  how  can  she  countenance  slavery  in  her  West  Indian  dependencies  ? 
If  England  loves  justice,  why  does  she  permit  oppression  ?     If  England  is 
Christian,  why  does  she  encourage  the  temporal  and  spiritual  degradation  of 
her  brethren  ?     The  anomaly  has  long  appeared  no  less  strange  to  mortal 
than  celestial  eyes,  and  the  question  has  been  rung  in  the  ears  of  men  till 
many  are  heart-sick  and  some  are  weary:  but  it  must  be  asked  again  and 
again,  till  the  insolent  bravado,  the  irrelevant  complaint,  the  contemptible 
excuse,  are  silenced  ;  till  not  a  single  minister  of  the  gospel  can  be  found 
(we  hope  there  is  but  one)  to  declare  that  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
liberty;  till  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  millions  ceases  to  be  withstood  by 
the  puny  insults  of  individuals;  till  appeals  to  the  heart  are  no  longer  an- 
swered by  appeals  to  the  purse.     Let  us  not  be  told  that  enough  has  been 
said  already,  that  men  are  disjusted  with  details  of  barbarity,  and  wearied 
with  the  repetition  of  fac:s  which  every  body  knows,  and  arguments  which 
there  are  few  to  dispute.     It  is  true,  we  are  thus  weary  and  disgusted,  and 
therefore  should  we  labour  the  more  diligently  till  the  abuses  are  removed  of 
which  we  complain,     it  is  most  painful  to  think  on  the  condition  of  our 
Negro  brethren  ;  of  their  tortured  bodies,  their  stunted  intellects,  their  per- 
verted affections,  their  extorted  labour,  their  violated  homes :  but  the  more 
painful  such  thoughts,  the  more  rapid  and  energetic  should  be  our  exertions 
to  banish  them  for  ever  by  extinguishing  the  evils  which  suggest  them.    Are 
the  friends  of  the  slave  less  disgusted  than  ourselves  ?     Having  struggled  for 
years  against  this  enormous  evil,  are  they  less  weary  of  it  than  we?     Have 
we  a  right  to  complain  of  discouragement,  while  they  have  persevered  amidst 
difficulty,  and  hoped  almost  against  hope  ?     They  have  pursued  this  pest  of 
humanity  with  unremitting  watchfulness,  they  have  grappled  with  it,  brought 
it  to  light  and  justice,  and  now,  we  are  told,  have  prepared  its  death  warrant. 
We  hope  it  is  so,  for  it  is  full  time.     We  believe  that  it  is  so;  for  if  human 
prejudice  can  gainsay  the  arguments  of  such  upright  minds,  if  selfishness  can 
withstand  such  appeals  to  natural  sympathy,  if  the  love  of  power  can  long 
maintain  a  struggle  with  such  a  holy  spirit  of  justice,  as  have  been  employed 
in  this  cause,  we  shall  not  know  where  to  repose  our  confidence,  and  our 
trust  in  the  triumph  of  righteousness  will  be  shaken.     The  time  is,  we  trust, 
arrived,  for  which  patriots  and  philanthropists  have  so  long  watched  in  vain. 
Many  eyes  have  of  late  been  opened;  many  sleeping  energies  aroused;  many 
perverted  views  rectified  ;  and  what  wonder,  when  the  subject  has  been  pre- 
sented to  them  as  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  ? 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  a  republication  of  two  articles  of  review  on  the 
topic  of  Colonial  Slavery.  The  first  of  these  articles  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  of  October  1824,  and  the  other  iu  the  Westminster  Review  of 
October  1S29.  They  are  of  the  first  order  of  excellence  both  as  to  style 
and  matter;  and  a  more  efficacious  service  to  the  cause  of  the  slave  could 
not,  we  conceive,  have  been  rendered,  than  by  reissuing  them  iu  such  a 
form  as  may  make  them  accessible  to  every  reader  in  the  kingdom.  Their 
object  is  not  so  much  to  set  forth  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  the  slave,  (which 
had  before  been  done  sufficiently,)  as  to  shew  with  whom  lies  the  power  of 
taming  the  tyrants  and  reinstating  the  oppressed,  to  point  out  how  easily 
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such  a  power  may  be  exercised,  and  how  contemptible  is  the  utmost  oppo- 
sition which  can  be  anticipated. 

There  is  not  a  heart  actuated  by  the  common  feelings  of  humanity — we 
will  not  say  in  a  Christian  country,  but  in  any  country,  which  would  not  be 
moved  by  a  recital  of  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies,  and  therefore 
a  bare  statement  of  the  facts  which  have  been  perseveringly  adduced  by  their 
advocates  form  a  strong  and  universal  appeal.  Every  man  in  every  country 
feels  that  it  can  never  be  right  to  torture  women,  to  condemn  men  to  exile 
and  toil,  to  separate  children  from  their  mothers,  to  subject  the  helpless  to  the 
violence  of  the  strong,  to  make  life  one  scene  of  hardship,  pain,  and  degra- 
dation. The  debased  Hindoo  and  the  contemplative  Indian  would  here  be 
of  one  mind  with  the  British  philanthropist.  Men  in  civilized  countries  who 
regard  only  the  temporal  condition  of  their  race  (if  such  men  there  be)  are 
ready  to  join  in  the  universal  cry  against  the  abuse  of  unlawful  power,  and 
though  they  look  no  further  than  tbe  toils  and  sufferings  of  a  day,  though 
they  believe  that  the  consequences  of  oppression  extend  no  further  than  the 
grave,  they  burn  with  indignation  that  that  day  of  life  should  be  embittered 
beyond  endurance,  and  that  grave  become  the  resting-place  of  beings  more 
degraded  and  less  happy  than  the  brutes.  But  to  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  life  and  beauty  of  religion,  to  those  especially  who  have  been 
made  free  in  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  the  whole  matter  assumes  a  new  form 
and  appears  in  different  proportions.  Like  others,  they  burn  to  unlock  the 
fetters  which  enchain  the  limbs,  to  restore  the  exile  to  his  home,  and  the 
freeborn  to  his  rights ;  but  they  feel  that  there  are  worse  fetters  than  those 
which  confine  the  limbs — the  iron  which  enters  into  the  soul.  They  feel 
that  the  oppressed  are,  by  oppression,  rendered  unfit  for  a  better  home  than 
the  hut  beneath  the  plantain  ;  that  the  highest  rights  are  those  which  consti- 
tute man  a  citizen  of  heaven.  Thus  feels  every  Christian.  If  he  feels  not 
thu>,  he  usurps  the  name.  But  there  are  yet  other  considerations  which 
occur  to  those  who  believe  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  divine  truth  in  its 
purity:  there  are  obligations  which  press  peculiarly  upon  them. 

To  the  most  enlightened  is  confided  a  charge  of  surpassing  importance. 
To  them  is  appointed  the  care  of  the  universal  mind  of  their  race.  Every 
spiritual  privilege  which  they  enjoy  involves  an  obligation ;  every  gift  im- 
poses a  corresponding  responsibility.  The  same  radiance  of  truth  which 
displays  the  glories  of  the  world  of  mind,  lights  their  path  to  the  darkest 
abodes  of  ignorance  and  vice.  The  same  hand  which  presents  the  lever  by 
which  they  are  to  move  the  moral  world,  points  out  the  spot  where  they  may 
plant  their  foot.  The  celestial  life,  by  which  their  own  frame  is  animated, 
they  are  enabled  and  commissioned  to  impart  to  all  who  are  fainting  under 
oj)pression,  or  dead  in  ignorance  and  guilt.  In  proportion  as  truth  is  dis- 
covered to  be  beautiful,  should  fellow  minds  be  awakened  to  its  contempla- 
tion ;  in  proportion  as  virtuous  pleasures  swell  high  in  the  heart,  should 
their  overflowings  be  poured  into  the  bosoms  of  others.  For  this  cause  is  it 
that  human  sympathies  are  imparted  ;  for  this  cause  is  it  that  they  become 
tenderer  and  warmer  as  the  mind  is  more  fully  informed  by  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above.  P'or  this  cause  is  it  that  "  as  face  answereth  to  face 
in  water,  so  is  the  heart  of  man;"  and  that  the  tumults  of  passion  which 
agitate  the  bosoms  of  our  Negro  brethren,  awaken  an  answering  throb  in  our 
own  ;  and  that  the  deadness  of  their  despair  casts  a  chill  over  our  hopes  on 
their  behalf.  To  us,  (for  we  must  not,  wliile  appropriating  the  privileges  of 
pure  religion,  evade  the  responsibility  wi)ich  it  imposes,)  to  us  is  conlided 
the  task  of  watching  over  whatever  is  feeble  in  intellect, — of  animating 
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whatever  is  dull,  of  cherishing  whatever  is  weak,  of  informing  whatever  is 
vacant  in  the  mind  of  man,  wherever  our  influence  extends ;  and  we  know 
not  that  that  influence  has  any  boundary  short  of  the  limits  of  the  globe. 
We  are  told  that  the  world  has  become  one  vast  whispering  gallery,  and  that 
the  faintest  accents  of  science  are  heard  from  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth.  If  this  be  true  of  science,  in  which  the  multitude  of  every  country 
have  no  interest,  how  much  more  true  must  it  be  of  that  which  is  better  than 
science;  of  that  which  already  finds  an  echo  in  every  bosom,  and  will,  in 
time,  make  a  herald  of  every  tongue !  The  law  of  liberty  is  engraved  on  every 
heart,  and  conscience  is  its  universal  exponent :  if  the  interpreter  sleep,  or 
if  he  interpret  unfaithfully,  it  is  given  to  those  who  have  the  power,  to  rouse 
him  from  indolence  and  to  expose  his  deceptions.  We  are  bound  to  warn, 
to  Oppose,  to  disarm  all  who  despise  and  break  through  this  natural  law ; 
and,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  to  carry  on  against  the  oppressors  a  war 
which  admits  neither  peace  nor  truce. 

It  is  appointed  to  us  to  mark  the  movements  of  the  universal  human  soul ; 
to  direct  its  powers,  to  controul  its  tendencies,  to  develop  its  capabilities,  to 
animate  its  exertions,  while  we  present  to  it  ample  scope  and  adequate  ob- 
jects. If  we  see  any  portion  of  it  cramped,  blinded,  and  deadened,  it  is  our 
part  to  remove  the  evil  influence,  or  to  resist  if  we  cannot  remove  it.  And 
in  what  portion  of  the  human  race  is  mind  more  debased  and  intellect  more 
stunted  than  in  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  ?  Some  are  still  inspired  by  a 
love  of  liberty;  some  would  still,  if  they  dared,  sing,  by  the  streams  of  their 
captivity,  the  songs  of  their  own  land ;  some  yet  retain  sufficient  sense  of 
their  rights  to  mutter  deep  curses  against  their  tyrants,  and  to  long  for  one 
moment's  freedom  that  they  might  dash  his  little  ones  against  the  sttmes:  but 
many  dix^  sunk  into  a  state  of  apathy  more  hopeless  even  than  vice,  a  despair 
more  painful  than  the  tumult  of  revengeful  passions.  Such  beings  advance 
a  claim  upon  us  which  we  cannot  resist.  We  are  as  much  bound  to  inter- 
pose on  their  behalf  as  to  atlord  bread  to  our  dependants,  and  instruction  to 
the  children  of  our  families.  If  they  loudly  call  upon  us  for  our  alliance,  we 
cannot  refuse  it.  If  they  do  not,  we  must  bend  our  ear  to  catch  the  faintest 
breathings  of  their  complaint.  If  none  such  are  heard,  the  double  duty  de- 
volves upon  us  of  warring  against  the  tyrant  and  arousing  the  slave  to  the 
contest.  The  more  insensible  the  slave,  the  stronger  is  the  proof  of  his  de- 
gradation ;  the  deeper  the  apathy  which  we  have  to  dispel,  the  more  wither- 
ing must  have  been  the  gripe  of  tyranny.  This  gripe  must  be  loosened  by 
the  friends  of  the  slave,  for  the  slave  has  himself  no  power.  In  this  case, 
force  must  be  opposed  by  force,  and  usurpation  by  authority;  brute  force 
must  be  met  by  the  might  of  reason ;  and  usurpation  put  down  by  the  au- 
thority of  justice.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  wisdom  confers  authority;  and 
if  we  really  believe  (as  we  have  often  deliberately  asserted),  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  the  universal  Father,  the  highest  knowledge  and  the  purest  wis- 
dom have  been  placed  within  our  reach,  we  must  accept  the  oflace  connected 
with  their  possession,  and  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  communi- 
cated. In  the  primeval  days,  when  the  earth  shone  in  its  newly  created 
beauty,  and  the  human  race  was  in  its  infancy,  God  himself  vouchsafed  to 
be  the  visible  guardian  of  his  people.  By  visible  signs,  by  audible  commu- 
nion, he  guided  and  warned  and  sustained  them.  In  later  times,  he  with- 
drew himself  in  part  from  the  cognizance  of  the  external  senses,  and  spoke 
by  prophets  and  righteous  men.  Now  the  eye  sees  him  not,  the  ear  hears 
him  not,  and  no  external  manifestations  of  his  presence  are  given ;  yet  the 
eye  of  the  mind  has  been  so  far  purified,  the  ear  of  the  understanding  may 
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be  so  intently  fixed,  that  his  presence  cannot  be  doubted  nor  his  commissions 
refused.  There  are  now  no  prophets  among  men,  but  there  are  still  dele- 
gates from  the  Most  High ;  and  every  man  who  accepts  his  revelation  is 
bound  to  announce  his  judgments,  and  to  assert  his  will ;  and  the  more  dis- 
tinct the  revelation,  the  more  awful  should  be  the  announcement,  the  more 
steadfast  the  assertion.  He  was  pleased  himself  to  release  the  Israelites  from 
their  captivity  to  Pharaoh  ;  and  if  he  has  now  appointed  us  to  lead  out  our 
brethren  from  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  to  a  state  of  higher  privilege 
than  any  under  the  old  dispensation,  we  must  not  protract  the  work  ;  for  the 
time  has  been  already  too  long  delayed.  Their  bodily  slavery  at  an  end,  a 
long  and  difficult  task  has  to  he  accomplished  in  teaching  them  to  enjoy  their 
freedom,  and  in  making  them  understand  to  whose  mercy  they  owe  it,  and 
to  whose  gentle  yoke  they  ought  to  offer  themselves. 

These  things  cannot  be  taught  them  while  they  remain  in  their  present 
state.  We  who  are  free  know  nothing  of  a  morality  or  a  religion  of  which 
freedom  is  not  the  basis.  We  can  teach  only  what  we  have  learned,  and  we 
have  learned  from  the  Bible ;  and  what  is  tllere  in  that  volume  which  a 
slave  can  appropriate  ?  A  new  Bible  must  he  made  for  him  if  he  wants  a 
manual  of  duty  suitable  to  his  present  s;ate  ;  for  no  changing,  no  cutting 
out,  no  suppression,  no  interdiction  can  make  our  gospel  a  book  for  the 
slave.  In  the  first  chapter  we  read,  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image 
and  blessed  him  ;  in  the  last,  that  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  and  that  all  who  are  athirst  may  drink  freely  of  the 
water  of  life  ?  But  who  can  discern  the  image  of  God  in  the  slave;  and 
what  is  it  but  mockery  to  invite  him  to  the  tree  and  the  waters  of  life  ? 
In  every  intermediate  chapter,  in  every  dispensation  by  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  led  on  to  larger  views  and  loftier  expectations,  in  the  intrepidity  of 
prophets,  the  fervour  of  saints,  the  heroism  of  martyrs,  the  sanctity  of  apos- 
tles, and  above  all,  in  the  serene  majesty  of  the  prince  of  our  salvation,  we 
find  a  truth  which  is  veiled  from  the  eye  of  a  slave,  a  promise  in  which  he 
cannot  participate,  and  a  beauty  which,  as  a  slave,  he  will  never  perceive. 
The  motives  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  urged  upon  minds  which  have  no  share 
in  its  promises,  and  can  form  no  estimate  of  its  privileges. 

"  The  immorality  and  irrcligion  of  the  slaves  arc  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  their  political  and  [jcrsonal  degi-adalion.  They  are  not  considered 
by  the  law  as  human  heings,  and  they  have,  therefore,  in  some  measure, 
ceased  to  be  human  heings.  Tliey  must  become  men  l)cf()re  they  can  become 
Christians.  A  great  effect  may,  under  fortunate  circumstances,  have  been 
\vrought  on  particular  individuals ;  but  those  who  believe  that  any  extensive 
ctfect  can  be  produced  by  religious  instruction  on  this  miseraide  race,  may 
believe  in  the  famous  conversion  wrought  by  St.  Anthony  on  the  fish.  Can 
a  preacher  prevail  on  liis  hearers  sirietly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal  duties,  in  a 
country  where  no  protection  is  given  to  their  conjugal  rights ;  in  a  country 
where  the  husband  and  wife  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  master,  or  by  a  pro- 
cess of  law,  i)e,  in  an  instant,  separated  for  ever?  Can  he  persuade  them  to 
rest  on  the  Sunday,  in  colonies  where  the  law  appoints  that  time  for  the  mar- 
kets ?  Is  there  any  lesson  which  a  Christian  minister  is  more  solemnly  bound 
to  tench,  is  there  any  lesson  which  it  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  more  im- 
portant for  a  convert  to  learn,  than  that  it  is  a  duty  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
unlawful  conunands  of  superiors  ?  Are  the  new  pastors  of  the  slaves  to  in- 
culcate this  princii)le  or  not?  In  other  words,  are  the  slaves  to  remain  unin- 
structed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  Christian  morality,  or  are  their  teachers 
to  be  hanged?  This  is  the  alternative.  We  all  remend)er  that  it  was  made  a 
charge  against  I\Ir.  Sirnth  that  he  had  read  an  iidlanunatory  chapter  of  the 
Bible  to  his  congregation  !    Excellent  encouragement  for  their  future  leachcra 
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unto  them,'  according  to  the  expression  of  an  old  divine,  far  too 
al  to  be  considered  as  an  authority  in  the  West  Indies,  '  the  whole 
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Nor  is  there  more  hope  that  we  can  agree  with  the  master  on  the  most 
important  questions  of  morality  than  that  we  can  teach  the  slave. 

"  The  people  of  the  West  Indies  seem  to  labour  under  an  utter  ignorance 
of  the  light  in  which  their  system  is  altogether  viewed  in  England.  WTien 
West  Indian  magistrates  apply  the  term  '  wretch'  to  a  Negro  who  is  put  to 
death  for  having  failed  in  an  attempt  at  resistance,  the  people  of  England  do 
not  consider  him  as  a  *  wretch,'  but  as  a  good  and  gallant  man,  dying  in  the 
best  of  causes, — the  resistance  to  oppression,  by  which  themselves  hold  all 
the  good  that  they  enjov.  They  consider  him  as  a  soldier  fallen  in  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  that  combat,  which  is  only  kept  from  themselves,  because 
somebody  else  is  exposed  to  it  further  oiF.     If  the  murdered  Negro  is  a 

*  wretch,'  then  an  Englishman  is  a  *  wretch'  for  not  bowing  his  head  to  slavery 
whenever  it  invites  him.  The  same  reason  that  makes  the  white  Englishman's 
resistance  virtuous  and  honourable,  makes  the  black  one's  too ;  it  is  only  a 
regiment  with  different  facings,  fighting  in  the  same  cause.  Will  these  men 
never  know  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  ?  Can  nothing  make  them  find 
out,  that  the  universal  British  people  would  stand  by  and  cheer  on  their  dusky 
brethren  to  the  assault,  if  it  was  not  for  the  solitary  hope  that  the  end  may  be 
obtained  more  effectudly  by  other  means  ?  It  is  not  true  that  the  people  of 
England  believe  that  any  set  of  men,  here  or  any  where,  can,  I)y  any  act  of 
theirs,  alter  the  nature  of  slavery,  or  make  that  not  robbery  which  was  rob- 
bery !)efore.  They  can  make  it  robbery  according  to  law — the  more  is  the 
pity  that  the  power  of  law-making  should  be  in  such  hands ;  but  tliis  is  the 
only  inference.  All  moral  respect  for  such  laws — all  submission  of  the  mind, 
as  to  a  rule  which  it  is  desirable  to  obey  and  honourable  to  support — is  as 
much  out  of  the  question,  as  if  a  freebooter  were  to  lay  down  a  scale  of 
punishment  for  those  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  having  lifted  a  hand 
against  his  power." — P.  35. 

Our  only  method  of  teaching  morality  to  master  and  slave  is  by  removing 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  truths  which  must  be  learned  by  all,  some 
time  or  other,  in  this  world  or  the  next.  We  must  shew  the  masters  that 
they  are  culprits,  and  the  slaves  that  they  are  men.  We  must  lighten  the 
burden  which  weighs  down  the  soul  yet  more  than  the  body:  we  must 
loosen  the  chains  which  confine  the  limbs,  before  we  can  induce  the  captive 
to  cast  off  the  fetters,  as  substantial,  though  intangible,  which  bind  down 
the  intellect  and  the  affections.  The  spirit  cannot  escape  from  its  thraldom 
till  the  death-warrant  of  slavery  be  not  only  signed,  but  executed. 

And  how  far  does  it  rest  with  us  to  effect  this  ?  What  power  have  we  to 
assist  in  this  righteous  work  .-*  We  have  the  power  conferred  by  a  swelling 
heart  and  a  willing  spirit  to  quicken  other  minds,  and  to  bring  them  into 
sympathy  with  our  own.  We  have  power  to  relate  facts  to  those  who  know 
them  not;  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  those  who  do;  to  spread  our  own 
convictions  while  we  strengthen  them ;  and,  from  the  centre  of  influence, 
in  which  all,  even  the  least  influential,  are  placed,  to  send  out  to  the  re- 
motest points  where  we  can  act,  tidings  from  the  land  of  freedom,  and 
threatenings  of  the  downfal  of  oppression.  We  have  inquired  of  the  oracles 
of  truth,  and  we  know  that  this  abode  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Mammon 
shall  be  yielded  up.  It  may  not  be  ours  to  go  forth  to  the  fight,  or  to 
mount  the  breach ;  but  having  patiently  compassed  its  extent  for  the  ap- 
pointed time,  we  may  raise  our  voices  in  the  general  shout  before  which  its 
bulwarks  shall  fall,  and  its  strength  be  for  ever  overthrown. 
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ON    THE   PROGRESS   OF   U.NITARIANISM   IN    GREAT   BRITAIIV. 

Coningsby,  Nov.  24,  1829. 

The  friends  of  Unitarianism  owe  "  The  Watchman"  their  thanks  for  his 
vigilance  and  fidelity,  his  endeavours  to  check  bigotry  and  abate  uncharita- 
bleness,  and  his  zeal  for  rational  and  vital  Christianity.  If  his  reports  of  the 
night  sometimes  bring  into  view  the  defects  of  Unitarians,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  parties  of  Christians,  and  place  in  a  strong  light  the  evils  which 
exist  among  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  be  taken  in  good  part,  as  a  proof 
of  his  faithfulness  in  his  office  as  our  "Watchman,"  and  of  his  deep  concern 
for  the  interests  of  that  holy  cause,  which  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  all  than 
even  life  itself;  if  we  are  wounded  by  his  reproof,  let  i:s  remember  we  feel 
the  faithful  wounds  of  a  friend.  His  exposure  of  our  defects  should  not 
offend,  but  lead  us  to  a  close  examination  of  ourselves,  to  a  strict  scrutiny  of 
our  ways,  and  cause  deep  "  searcliings  of  heart ;"  that  we  may  be  led  to 
correct  what  is  wrong,  and  be  roused  to  every  possible  exertion  to  do  justice 
to  the  best  and  holiest  of  causes. 

Though  the  Watchman's  report  gives  me  much  pain,  it  produces  no  de- 
spondency, it  abates  not  my  sanguine  hopes  of  the  continued  progress,  the 
final  and  not  very  remote  triumph  of  the  Unitarian  cause  over  all  opposition. 
I  can  never  despair  of  the  success  of  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  cause  of 
God  and  truth,  to  be  designed  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  which  sacred 
prophecy  assures  us  shall  universally  triumph.  I  trust,  that  the  probing  of 
our  wounds,  the  full  exposure  of  existing  evils,  will  excite  us  to  seek  a  re- 
medy, help  forward  the  cure,  and  promote  our  attaining  to  a  higher  state  of 
intellectual  and  moral  health.  What  I  have  seen  of  Unitarians  and  of  the 
progress  of  Unitarianism,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  authorizes  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  friends  of  the  cause  may  and  will  be  excited  to  far  greater  ex- 
ertions than  have  yet  been  made,  and  that  we  may  confidently  look  for  more 
abundant  success  than  has  yet  been  obtained. 

What  I  fear  is,  lest  the  Watchman's  statement  should  discourage  and  dis- 
hearten those  who  need  and  deserve  to  be  cheered  and  encouraged,  and  lead 
them  through  despondency  to  relax  their  exertions,  thinking  they  would  be 
in  vain  ;  though,  I  am  sure,  the  producing  any  such  effect  was  most  remote 
from  his  intention  in  writing,  and  that  he  would  greatly  lament  it.  Fearing 
lest  this  should  be  the  case,  and  to  check  the  exultation  of  our  opponents, 
I  take  up  my  pen,  not  to  controvert  the  justness  of  his  remarks,  (though  I 
may  notice  a  mistake  or  two  which  he  has  unintentionally  made,)  but  to 
shew,  that  if  the  stale  of  the  Unitarian  cause  in  Great  Britain,  thirty  or  forty 
years  since,  be  taken  into  view,  and  the  causes  of  existing  defects  and  failures 
be  fully  examined,  it  will  be  found,  that  amidst  all  our  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, we  have  no  reason  to  despond ;  that  Unitarianism  has  made 
considerable  progress  during  that  period,  and  that  we  have  much  to  en- 
courage our  zealous  and  persevering  exertions. 

Though  we  are  not  to  bound  our  prospects  of  the  future  by  the  past,  nor 
to  estimate  what  may  be  done  by  what  has  already  been  effected  ;  yet,  if  a 
retrospect  of  what  has  been  done  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  exer- 
tions already  made  have  not  been  on  the  whole  unsuccessful,  that  as  much 
success  has  been  obtained  as,  considering  the  previous  circumstances,  the 
state  of  things  in  which  we  have  had  to  act,  and  the  prevalent  views  and 
feelings  of  religious  parties,  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Some  disap- 
pointments, failures,  and  reverses,  must  always  be  expected ;  it  is  in  the 
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ordiimry  course  of  things  for  them  to  occur ;  and  they  should  not  dispirit 
us,  but  render  our  zeal  the  more  ardent.  For  obvious  reasons  we  must  not 
look  for  the  same  rapid  success  as  attends  the  exertions  of  other  religious 
denominations,  for  we  have  a  world  of  rooted  prejudices  to  encounter  which 
they  have  not,  and  while  they  lead  men  by  their  feelings  and  passions,  aided 
by  a  host  of  prepossessions,  we  can  lead  them  no  fanher  than  we  can  gain 
their  understandings  by  the  convictions  of  truth.  Our  converts  must  be 
more  slowly  made  than  theirs,  as  the  light  and  influence  of  the  gospel  must 
be  carried  through  their  understandings  to  their  hearts ;  besides,  among  va- 
rious classes  of  people  worldly  interests  and  connexions  often  operate  power- 
fully against  our  making  and  securing  of  converts.  Still,  if  we  cannot  avoid 
disappointments  and  failures,  we  should  be  determined  that,  though  we  can- 
not command  success  in  every  instance,  we  will  so  act  as  to  deserve  it,  and 
that  the  failure  shall  not  be  through  our  neglect,  or  our  injudicious  proceed- 
ings. It  is  conceived  that  whatever  failures  may  have  attended  some  of  our 
efforts,  enough  has  been  done,  and  sufficient  success  obtained,  to  encourage 
us  to  make  still  greater  and  more  generally  extended  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  rational  and  vital  Christianity,  with  a  well-founded  prospect  of  their  being 
crowned  with  success.  Let  the  various  talents,  means  and  resources  of  the 
friends  of  Unitarianism  be  brought  properly  into  action  for  its  promotion, 
and  it  is  presumed  the  triumphs  of  our  opposers  in  any  quarter  will  be  short, 
and  the  success  of  the  glorious  cause  extensive  and  permanent. 

We  ought  to  thank  the  Watchman  for  having  so  ably  advocated  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  and  missionary  labours.  Facts  might  be  alleged  as  substantial 
proofs  of  important  effects  being  already  produced  by  that  spirit  and  by 
Unitarian  missions :  new  congregations  have  been  raised,  some  old  ones 
revived,  and  the  imperishable  seed  of  the  pure  word  of  life  widely  scattered 
in  various  districts.  To  me  it  is  extremely  painful  to  hear  of  the  failure  of 
any  of  our  missionary  plans,  or  of  the  unsuccessfulness  of  the  labours  of  any 
of  our  missionaries ;  the  more  so  because  I  am  too  old  to  labour  in  the  mis- 
sionary field  on  an  extended  scale,  as  formerly  :  but  I  am  very  anxioiK  that 
we  should  not  suffer  such  disappointments  and  failures  to  damp  our  spirits 
or  diminish  our  labours ;  rather  let  them  kindle  up  our  zeal  afresh,  and  call 
into  action  all  our  enei^.  There  are  still  living  those  who  can  well  remem- 
ber when  the  missionary  spirit  first  began  to  breathe  in  the  Unitarian  body, 
and  when  Unitarian  missions  and  missionaries  had  no  existence.  When 
symptoms  of  their  beins  brought  into  being  appeared,  they  were  regarded  by 
many  as  altogether  visionary.  When  the  Unitarian  Fund  was  first  instituted, 
not  a  little  alarm  was  excited  lest  its  operations  should  dishonour  and  degrade 
the  Unitarian  cause.  It  was  not  merely  coldness  and  indifference  that  the 
active  friends  of  the  cause  had  then  to  contend  with ;  they  had  prejudices 
opposed  to  them  which,  though  they  might  arise  from  feelings  which  they 
could  not  help  respecting,  were  injurious  prejudices,  and  placed  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  success.  The  plan  of  Unitarian  missionaries  was  deemed 
by  many  an  Utopian  one.  It  was  said,  "  You  may  raise  a  fund,  but  where 
will  you  find  persons  to  act  as  missionaries  ?  Could  you  find  missionaries, 
where  would  you  send  them  ?  Where  would  you  find  a  field  for  their  exer- 
tions ?"  Since  that  time  an  important  change  has  taken  place  among  Uni- 
tarians in  their  views  and  feelings  respecting  these  matters.  The  mission- 
ary spirit  hath  considerably  increased  and  extended,  though  some  parts  of 
the  body  may  unhappily  be  still  insensible  of  its  vivifying  influence.  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  found,  and  fields  for  them  to  cultivate  too  extensive  for 
their  utmost  exertions.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  procure  the  pecu- 
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niary  means  necessary  to  enable  them  to  extend  their  labours  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  to  secure  the  fruit  of  them,  by  enabling  their  converts  among 
the  poor  to  procure  suitable  places  to  meet  in  regularly,  and  to  defray  the 
expenses  unavoidably  incurred  by  keeping  up  public  worship  and  the  minis- 
try of  the  word,  and,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  new  congregations,  to 
support  Sunday-schools  and  libraries  among  them.  Whatever  recent  failures 
we  may  have  to  lament,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  missionaries  and  missions 
have  done  much  for  the  promotion  of  the  Unitarian  cause  in  Great  Britain : 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  raising  new  congregations  in  different  parts 
of  the  island  ;  they  have  contributed  something  towards  the  revival  and  im- 
provement of  the  cause  in  some  old  congregations ;  they  have  introduced 
Unitarianism,  and  given  it  a  footing  in  some  districts  where  it  before  had 
no  place.  One  important  point  through  their  means  is  decided  by  the  evi- 
dence of  facts,  i.  e.  that  Unitarianism  is  capable  of  becoming  the  religion  of 
the  poor  and  unlearned,  and  that  the  tenets  we  hold  are  not  unfitted  for  pro- 
selylism  even  among  them ;  for  some  of  our  new  congregations  consist  of 
the  poor  and  unlearned.  The  low  state  some  of  them  are  in,  ovi?ing  to  pecu- 
niary circumstances,  and  their  appeals  to  their  richer  friends  for  assistance, 
furnish  proof  of  this. 

After  all,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  recent  failure  of  some  of  our  mission- 
ary plans  may  be  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  Though  some  things 
which  were  aitempted  have  been  relinquished,  and  some  disappointments 
have  been  experienced,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  ihe  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionaries have  been  in  vain :  the  seed  of  the  word  which  they  have  scattered, 
and  which  is  incorruptible,  may  in  some  instances  have  fallen  on  good  ground, 
and  though  the  effects  are  not  yet  visible  to  us,  it  may  be  taking  root,  and 
may  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit.  I  have  known  instances  in  which 
occasional  labours  in  preaching,  conversation,  and  the  distribution  of  tracts, 
have  produced  important  effects,  of  which  the  person  who  laboured  had  no 
knowledge  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards  ;  and  prior  to  his  being  in- 
formed of  such  unexpected  fruit  of  his  labours,  he  might  conclude,  for  any 
thing  that  appeared  to  tlie  contrary,  that  he  had  in  such  instances  laboured 
in  vain.  We  should  labour  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  never  be  weary 
of  well-doing,  knowing  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.  Let 
us  keep  in  view  the  maxim,  that  no  good  effort  well  directed  shall  be  uhi- 
mately  lost,  and  that  whether  our  exertions  be  successful  or  not,  so  far  as 
they  proceed  from  right  motives,  God  will  not  lot  them  go  unrewarded. 

What  the  Watchman  states  respecting  the  West  of  Etigland  can  relate 
only  to  the  lower  parts  of  Somersetshire  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Dorset- 
shire ;  if  meant  of  the  West  of  England  at  large,  it  is  altogether  a  misstate- 
ment; for  the  missionary  spirit  was  active,  and  two  missionary  associations 
were  instituted  in  the  West,  before  the  late  Mr.  Wawne  stirred  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  one  formed  at  Exeter  for  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  still  exists,  and  its  not  having  done  more  may  be  fully  accounted 
for  without  leaving  the  zeal  of  its  members  and  friends  in  the  least  question- 
able. 

The  novelty  of  popular  plans  among  Unitarians,  and  the  extravagancies 
and  absurdities  connected  with  them,  and  discovered  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  them,  among  some  religious  panics,  may  account  for  the  fears 
and  ai)i)rel)ensions,  as  to  their  adoption,  of  some  of  our  respectable  con- 
gregations, and  of  well-educa;ed  and  polite  people ;  though  a  considerable 
number  of  this  class,  and  some  of  our  best  congregations,  have  never,  that  I 
know  of,  shewn  tliemselves  opposed  to  such  plans,  but  have  given  them  their 
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countenance  and  support.  It  would  be  natural  enough  for  those  who  judged 
of  such  plans  only  from  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  extravagancies 
and  absurdities  attending  them  among  other  parties,  and  who  did  not  consi- 
der how  very  differently  they  would  be  conducted  and  work  in  the  hands  of 
Unitarians,  to  wi;hhold  from  them  their  countenance  and  support. 

That  many  of  the  opulent  friends  of  Unitarianism  have  given  so  little  sup- 
port and  countenance  to  some  of  our  institutions  and  popular  measures, 
ought,  perhaps,  to  excite  our  regret  more  than  our  wonder,  when  we  take 
into  view  all  circumstances.  The  important  inquiry  is,  by  what  means  we 
can  soonest  remove  their  objections,  increase  their  zeal,  and  bring  them  to 
co-operate  with  us,  which  appears  to  be  highly  desirable.  If  I  may  judge 
from  the  manner  in  which  1  was  generally  received,  and  the  countenance 
and  support  given  me,  while  I  acted  as  a  missionary,  v/hich  I  ever  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  I  must  say,  that  many  of  our  genteel  con- 
gregations and  more  opulent  friends  did  not  shew  themselves  alien  from  the 
missionary  spirit,  or  averse  to  missionary  exertions.  It  strikes  me,  that  if 
their  attention  can  be  engaged  to  our  plans,  objects,  and  modes  of  proceed- 
inc,  so  as  to  form  just  views  of  them,  we  sliall  have  more  of  their  counte- 
nance and  support.  Surely  it  is  desirable  that  every  conciliatory  method 
should  be  adopted,  that  we  should  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  convince 
them  of  the  irapwrtance  and  suitableness  of  our  plans  and  measures  to  the 
times  and  circumstances  in  which  we  hve,  and  by  our  judicious  and  prudent 
conduct  and  proceedings,  to  remove  their  fears  and  apprehensions  of  our 
going  into  any  thing  extravagant  or  absurd,  or  that  would  in  any  degree  dis- 
honour the  worthy  cause  we  seek  to  promote.  In  adopting  this  course  we 
shall  not  err,  even  if  we  fail  of  attaining  the  end  we  propose ;  and  if  our 
pursuing  this  course  will  not  bring  those  to  act  with  us  who  at  present  with- 
hold their  countenance  and  support,  it  is  certain  that  a  contrary  conduct 
cannot  effect  it. 

Pecuniary  exertions  in  support  of  public  institutions  among  Unitarians  are 
comparatively  a  novel  thing.  Until  the  last  few  years,  they  had  scarcely  a 
public  institution  to  support ;  they  had  no  congregations  among  the  poor  to 
need  their  assistance ;  no  new  chapels  were  erected,  except  by  wealthy 
people  who  required  no  help  from  others ;  and  many  of  them  becoming 
Unitarians  in  places  where  there  were  endowments,  they  have  had  the  habit 
to  acquire  of  subscribing  to  religious  objects.  This  was  certainly  the  case 
with  many ;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  their  having  not  yet  acquired 
the  habit  of  making  the  same  pecuniary  exertions  as  those  do  with  whom 
the  habit  either  grew  up  from  childhood,  or  who  acquired  it  so  soon  as  they 
became  Dissenters.  Though  this  does  not  justify  the  want  of  liberal  exer- 
tion, it  accounts  for  its  existence ;  and  when  the  matter  is  properly  stated 
and  explained,  and  they  have  taken  it  fully  into  consideration,  there  is  good 
ground  to  hope,  from  the  known  liberality  of  many  of  them,  that  they  will 
not  come  behind  any  other  class  of  Dissenters  in  pecuniary  exertions.  How- 
ever it  may  be  with  some  congregations,  there  certainly  are  others  who,  in 
proportion  to  their  ability,  are  liberal  in  their  exertions  for  the  support  of 
their  ministers  and  of  the  cause.  The  calls  upon  the  Unitarian  public  for 
pecuniary  assistance,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been  many,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  met  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  of  which  instances  might 
be  given.  However  we  may  lament  the  course  things  have  taken  at  Calcutta, 
the  failure  cannot  be  ascribed  to  want  of  zeal  in  the  Unitarians  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.   From  what  they  have  already  done,  considering  how  little  they  had 
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been  accustomed  to  be  called  upon  for  pecuniary  contributions  in  aid  of  the 

cause  of  religion,  let  us  cherish  the  hope,  that,  now  the  necessity  for  greater 
exertions  is  pointed  out  and  so  powerfully  urged  by  our  Watchman,  the 
liberality  of  wealthy  Unitarians  will  more  abundantly  appear,  and  that  they 
will  prove  that  their  aid  was  withholden  only  because  they  were  not  aware 
that  it  was  essentially  needed. 

The  decay  of  some  of  our  old  congregations  is  no  proof  of  the  decline  of 
Unitarianism,  for  they  had  either  sunk  to  their  present  low  state,  or  the 
causes  of  their  decay  had  too  far  prevailed  to  be  counteracted,  before  they 
became  Unitarian.  So  far  as  any  of  them  have  revived  from  their  apparent 
decline,  or  in  a  manner  have  been  raised  from  the  dead — and  there  have 
been  instances  of  such  cases — it  has  been  by  the  introduction  of  Unitarian- 
ism among  them  as  the  doctrine  of  tlie  gospel,  as  a  vital  and  practical  reli- 
gion. After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Pres- 
byterian, not  Unitarian,  and  old  General  Baptist  churches,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  leading  and  most  powerful  cause  has  been  the  want  of  true  evange- 
lical preaching  with  talent  and  zeal;  and  that  without  such  preaching  our 
decayed  congregations  cannot  be  revived,  nor  long  avoid  extinction ;  and 
that  without  such  preaching  none  of  our  churches  can  long  prosper.  That 
many  of  our  new  congregations  should  be  pressed  with  difficulties  which 
retard  the  progress  of  the  cause  among  them,  is  what  might  be  expected ; 
yet  their  very  existence  is  an  undeniable  proof  that  Unitarianism  has  been 
making  progress  in  this  country  of  late  years.  Our  new  congregations  should 
study  to  preserve  themselves  from  difficulties,  by,  from  their  commencement, 
avoiding  all  expensive  plans,  meeting  in  any  convenient  room,  and,  if  they 
cannot  have  a  minister  supported  among  them,  assembling  regularly  to  con- 
duct divine  worship  in  the  best  manner  they  can,  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  edify  one  another  and  promote  the  cause,  and  procure  what  assistance  they 
can  from  either  local  preachers  or  neighbouring  ministers :  also,  from  the 
first,  they  should  begin  to  establish  a  fund  by  weekly  contributions,  however 
small,  for  the  support  of  the  cause  among  them.  Their  own  steady  exertions 
will  in  time  do  much,  and  be  likely  to  procure  them  more  readily  the  assist- 
ance of  weakhy  Unitarians. 

That  any  of  our  public  institutions  should  languish  for  want  of  pecuniary 
support  is  to  be  much  lamented ;  but,  as  there  are  ample  latent  resources 
among  Unitarians,  and  many  of  them  have  shewn  much  liberality  in  various 
instances,  let  us  cherish  the  hope,  that  when  this  want  shall  be  generally 
known,  the  more  opulent  part  of  our  community  will  remove  it  by  their 
liberal  contributions,  and  not  subject  themselves  to  the  disgrace  of  allowing 
the  cause  of  rational  and  liberal  Christianity  to  suffer  by  their  neglect,  while 
their  neighbours  contribute  so  largely  to  the  support  of  an  unintelligible  and 
illiberal  system  of  religion  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  they  will  remember  that 
whatever  they  possess  God  hath  given  them,  and  that  they  must  hereafter 
give  an  account  to  him  of  the  use  they  have  made  of  it.  Considering  how 
destitute  we  formerly  were  of  public  institutions,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice 
that  thry  now  exist  in  many  districts,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  progress  made 
by  Unitarianism. 

'J'he  Monthly  Repository  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Unitarian  cause. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  missionary  which  goes  into  some  circles  where  other 
missionaries  cannot  enter.  Surely  the  learned  and  educated  part  of  the  Uni- 
tarian public,  to  say  nothing  of  other  classes,  cannot  suffer  such  a  work  to 
die,  or,  with  their  knowledge,  to  even  languish,  for  want  of  support.     All 
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the  friends  of  liberality,  free  discussion,  and  improvement,  should  feel  inte- 
rested in  such  a  work,  whether  they  be  Unitarians  or  not,  and  whether  or 
not  they  approve  of  our  other  plans. 

Thirty  years  since.  Unitarians  had  no  magazine  or  regular  periodical ;  now 
they  have  several :  most  of  our  public  institutions  have  been  formed  and 
established  during  that  time  ;  many  new  congregations  have  been  raised,  and 
individual  persons  and  families  converted  to  Unitarianism  in  places  where 
no  congregations  exist ;  Unitarian  publications  have  been  widely  circulated 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Unitarian  doctrine  has  made  its 
wav  to  the  minds  of  not  a  few  persons  among  other  denominations.  If  such 
progress  has  been  made,  and  so  much  done,  in  such  unfavourable  circum- 
stances and  under  such  great  disadvantages,  what  may  we  not  hope  to  effect 
W  judicioas,  zealous,  and  persevering  exertions  in  future  ? 

R.  WRIGHT. 
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"  Do  not  you  think  Biography  a  very  delightful  study,  and  as  useful  as  it 
is  interesting  ?"  is  a  question  asked  by  all  inteUigent  young  people  of  their 
sensible  seniors  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  answer,  for  it 
is  always  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  perhaps  no  department  of  literature 
which  affords  such  varied  instruction  and  entertainment  to  different  orders  of 
mind.  Young  and  old,  grave  and  gay,  the  learned  and  the  simple,  the  sci- 
entific man,  and  the  moralist,  all  have  some  high  example  before  their  eyes, 
some  patron  saint,  through  whom  their  homage  is  paid  to  a  supreme  object 
of  pursuit.  The  young  sailor  who  despises  all  other  books  delights  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Admirals ;  the  embryo  statesman  pores  over  the  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors.  Every  page  in  Plutarch  is  familiar  to  the  best  bo)-s  in  the 
highest  form  ;  while  members  of  the  administration,  and  the  orators  of  Par- 
liament, are  acquainted  with  the  minutest  circumstances  in  the  lives  of  their 
predecessors  and  models.  In  one  or  two  of  our  religious  denominations, 
the  lives  of  the  pious  are  almost  the  only  books  circulated  besides  the  Bible ; 
and  in  the  nurserj',  the  child's  abs-orbing  interest  in  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
caused  by  the  belief  that  it  is  true.  And  yet,  in  no  department  of  literature, 
perhaps,  is  there  so  much  imperfection ;  in  none  so  much  error  and  decep- 
tion. The  causes  of  this  imperfection  are  so  obvious,  and  so  many  curious 
discoveries  have  been  made  here  and  there,  that  a  pretty  general  distrust  of 
the  fidelity  of  biographers  now  exists;  and  few  but  children  and  the  wilfully 
credulous  now  believe  all  that  is  told  them  of  the  great  and  good  and  won- 
derful people  whom  they  long  to  resemble.  This  distrust,  however  unavoid- 
able, has  a  very  demoralizing  effect ;  and  it  is  worth  a  serious  inquiry  whe- 
ther there  is  any  probability,  or  at  least  whether  there  is  not  a  possibility,  of 
its  being  removed. 

The  liability  to  deception  of  which  we  complain  relates  sol.ely  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  whose  mind  and  whose  deeds  are  set  forth,  and  therefore 
it  is  of  more  material  consequence  in  some  kinds  of  biography  than  in  others. 

*  The  Correspondence  and  Diary  of  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D.  Edited  from  the 
original  MSS.  by  J.  D.  Humphreys,  Es].  2  vols.  8ror  London,  1829.  Coibara 
and  Bentlcv. 
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The  value  of  some  histories  of  eminent  men  depends  on  the  character  of 
their  external  actions  more  than  of  their  internal  constitution.  When  we 
read  of  scientific  men,  for  instance,  it  concerns  us  more  to  know  what  were 
tiieir  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  how  they  made  them,  than  how  they 
controlled  their  tempers  and  their  families ;  and  with  respect  to  these  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  we  are  not  in  much  danger  of  heing  deceived.  In 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  an  eminent  statesman,  we  follow  his  schemes 
from  their  origin  to  their  completion,  and  watch  the  progress  of  measures 
on  which  the  welfare  of  millions  depends,  without  being  so  anxious  to  attend 
him  into  the  retirement  of  his  thoughts  as  in  the  case  of  the  philosopher  or 
the  saint,  whose  mind,  and  not  whose  fortunes,  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 
Yet  an  acquaintance  with  the  fortunes  aiid  achievements  of  eminent  men  is 
of  little  importance  in  comparison  wiih  the  knowledge  of  the  internal  ma- 
chinery by  which  those  achievements  are  oriijinated  and  those  fortunes 
modiiled ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  dimness  of  our  insight  into  this  internal 
constitution  does  biography  lose  its  interest  and  its  value.  The  histories  of 
pious  men  and  moralists  are  worth  almost  nothing  at  ail,  if  the  structure  of 
their  minds  is  hidden  from  the  reader  ;  and  as  long  as  the  revelation  is  partial 
and  the  representation  defective,  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  can- 
not be  purely  beneficial.  Has  such  a  thing  as  a  tolerably  correct  dehneation 
of  any  one  mind  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  ?  Have  we  ever  met  with 
a  representation  of  character  supported  by  facts,  at  all  approaching  in  fairness 
to  those  discussions  of  the  characters  of  our  friends  which  are  held  in  con- 
versation while  they  are  alive  and  active  ?  For  ourselves  we  can  answer, 
never.  In  the  longest,  the  most  fair-seeming  narrative  of  a  hfe,  we  have 
always  found  something  deficient,  something  unsatisfactory,  something  which 
we  cannot  reconcile,  or  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  Much  as  w^e 
grieve,  we  do  not  wonder  at  this  ;  for  we  see  where  the  difficulties  lie  ;  and 
these  difficulties  are  so  various  and  so  nearly  insuperable,  that  we  consider 
the  position  of  a  conscientious  biographer  one  of  the  most  perplexing  that 
can  be  conceived.  Did  he  know  intimately  the  character  he  is  going  to  de- 
scribe }  If  he  did,  how  can  he  bring  himself  to  notice  the  weaknesses,  the 
follies,  the  peculiarities,  which  he  desires  should  be  forgotten  in  the  grave, 
and  which  to  the  eye  of  friendship  have  already  faded  away  into  shades  too 
slight  to  be  cauglit  ere  they  vanish  ?  If  he  did  not  know  him,  how  is  he 
qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  ?  Did  he  love  the  departed  ?  If 
he  did,  can  he  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  virtues  ?  If  not,  how  came 
he  by  the  knowledge  of  those  finer  qualities  of  the  soul  which  can  only  be 
revealed  to  a  kindred  soul,  and  which  yet  must  not  be  omitted  in  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  mind  ?  It  is  obvious  that  no  delineation  of  the  mind  can  be 
complete.  The  obstacles  are  too  many  and  too  great.  But  true  philosophy 
can  argue  from  things  that  are  known,  to  those  which  are  not  known  ;  and 
here  we  have  a  method  by  which  we  may  surmount  many  diflficulties.  For 
this  purpose,  the  facts  with  which  we  are  furnished  must  be  true,  the  details 
faithful,  the  materials  of  unquestionable  originality.  If  we  cannot  have  the 
whole  truth,  we  ought  to  be  told  nothing  but  the  truth  :  and  if  this  rule  be 
observed,  {as  in  common  fairness  it  ought,)  we  will  contrive  to  make  out  for 
ourselves  whatever  it  is  of  material  consequence  to  ascertain.  But,  can  we 
ever  feel  entirely  satisfied  of  the  fidelity  of  the  meagre  relations  which  are 
afforded  us  ?  Alas  !  in  very  few  cases  ;  but  in  a  few  we  may.  How  do 
we  know,  how  can  we  distinguish  such  cases  from  the  many  ?  By  the  pre- 
sence of  a  simplicity  which  carries  conviction  with  it ;  by  an  impress  of 
truth  which  cannot  be  counterfeited ;  by  a  verisimilitude  analogous  to  that 
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by  which  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  on  the  resemblance  of  a  portrait 
without  having  seen  the  original.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  such  ?  Not  in 
volumes  of  panegyric  which  assume  the  form  of  narrative.  Not  in  quartos 
whose  chapters  contain  one  fact  enveloped  in  a  multitude  of  observations; 
where  the  author  forgets  his  subject  while  striving  to  immortalize  himself. 
Not  among  the  equivocations  of  timid  friendship,  or  the  mysterious  insinua- 
tions of  a  writer  who  sports  with  the  interest  of  his  readers,  and  seems  proud 
of  knowing  more  than  he  chooses  to  tell.  We  know  of  one  short  memoir, 
and  perhaps  but  of  one,  which  is  nearly  free  from  the  besetting  sins  of  bio- 
graphy. The  subject  is  a  peculiarly  favourable  one  from  its  simplicity, 
which  renders  the  paucity  of  materials  of  less  importance  than  in  almost  any 
other  case  which  we  could  point  out.  We  refer  to  the  Life  of  Newton, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  DitTusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  There  is 
a  lofty  interest  attached  to  this  memoir,  unequalled  by  any  thing  we  have 
ever  met  with  in  the  same  department  of  literature ;  and  though  much  of 
the  charm  no  doubt  resides  in  the  majestic  character  of  the  mind  of  the  phi- 
losopher, the  biographer  has  no  little  merit  in  having  forborne  to  impair  the 
charm  by  the  intrusion  of  any  thing  irrelevant.  The  impression  of  awe  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is  powerful ;  and  the  tone  of  feeling  is  not  let  down 
by  any  appeals  to  feeling.  There  is  no  panegyric,  and  but  little  comment. 
The  facts  are  stated  with  perfect  simplicity,  the  author  well  knowing  that  the 
inferences  from  them  are  sublime.  There  is  no  attempt  at  inculcation  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  yet  a  Hner  series  of  moral  lessons,  a  more  powerful 
incentive  to  philosophic  meditation,  was,  perhaps,  never  presented  by  mo- 
ralist or  divine.  It  is  not  probable  that  equal  success  would  attend  the  same 
method  in  any  other  case ;  for  such  a  subject  as  Newton  can  no  where  else 
be  found.  There  is  no  other  man  whose  life  approached  so  nearly  to  a 
pure  abstraction.  No  other  man  was,  perhaps,  so  free  from  the  entangle- 
ments of  various  pursuit,  from  the  intricacies  of  social  relations,  from  the 
inconsistencies  of  jarring  passions  and  irreconcileable  desires.  Every  other 
man's  life,  external  and  internal,  is  a  system  of  checks  and  counter-checks ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  balance  of  these  checks  is  the  happiness  of  his  lot 
and  the  perfection  of  his  soul.  But  Newton  started  otf  almost  from  his  birth 
into  a  lofty  career  where  there  was  neither  opposition  nor  drawback ;  and 
by  this  means  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  usual  relations  to  society,  and 
stood  so  far  apart  that  his  biographer  has  been  enabled,  by  the  absence  of 
all  intervening  objects,  to  present  us  with  a  full  portraiture,  instead  of  a  va- 
riety of  hasty  and  deceptive  sketches,  snatched  amidst  the  jostling  of  a 
crowd.  If  such  advantages  should  be  presented  to  any  future  biographer, 
we  can  only  wish  that  he  may  be  equally  able  to  estimate  and  willing  to  im- 
prove them. 

"  But  why,"  it  is  asked,  "  should  biography  be  so  generally  defective, 
when  men  have  the  power  of  describing  themselves  ?  When  men  have  only 
to  look  into  themselves  and  back  upon  their  past  lives,  why  should  they  not 
tell  us  faithfully  what  they  see  and  what  they  remember  ?"  Because  they 
cannot.  If  they  have  the  will,  they  have  not  the  nerve  :  and  if  they  had 
the  nerve,  they  have  not  the  power.  Very  few  have  the  will  to  Nvrite  an  au- 
tobiography worth  reading,  because  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who 
is  aware  what  are  the  truths  which  we  most  want  to  learn.  We  have 
abundance  of  lives  written  by  actors,  housebreakers,  ladies,  men  of  literature, 
travellers,  and  sailors  :  but  their  narratives  are  collections  of  facts  of  tempo- 
rary interest,  or  of  no  interest  at  all,  or  of  a  kind  of  interest  which  bears  no 
relation  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  or  morals.     But  of  philosophers  or  mo- 
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ralists  who  have  cast  a  new  light  from  within  on  these  great  subjects  of  hu- 
man inquiry,  we  have  almost  none.  To  Montaigne,  indeed,  we  are  largely- 
indebted  ;  and  we  allow  that  valuable  hints  are  scattered  among  autobiogra- 
phical works,  slight  glimpses  into  the  dim  vistas  of  human  thought,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained  :  but  they  are  few  and  tantalizing. 
If  a  man  have  sufficiently  studied  himself  and  others  to  know  in  what  re- 
spects our  knowledge  is  most  deficient,  and  to  wish  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
more  courage  is  required  than  perhaps  any  one  can  command.  It  is  painful 
enough  to  fix  our  gaze  steadily  on  any  foul  stain  or  festering  sore  within, 
which  is  hidden  from  every  other  human  eye  ;  it  is  difficult  enough  to  detect 
every  slight  obliquity,  and  to  acknowledge  to  ourselves  the  permanence  of 
any  deformity  which  we  have  long  laboured  to  rectify  :  and  how  can  we 
summon  courage  to  stand  the  examination  of  the  public,  to  invite  the  care- 
less observation  of  those  who  cannot  feel  with  us,  or  the  rigid  scrutiny  of 
some  who  will  not  spare  us  ?  The  best  parts  of  ourselves  it  is  yet  more  dif- 
ficult to  expose,  as  the  most  exalted  virtues  are  the  most  modest,  and  the 
most  refined  parts  of  the  human  machine  are  the  most  sensitive.  We  may 
heroically  give  ourselves  over  to  dissection,  provided  the  process  be  delayed 
till  we  are  past  feeling :  but  if  our  tender-hearted  friends  shrink  from  deli- 
vering us  up  even  then  to  the  operation,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  we 
should  begin  the  work  upon  ourselves,  when  every  nerve  is  quivering  and 
every  touch  is  pain  ?  It  is  impossible.  We  may  unveil  our  faces,  but  we 
must  leave  it  to  others  to  lay  bare  our  muscles  and  sinews.  But  even  these 
difficulties  are  not  the  greatest.  Much  regard  as  we  owe  to  our  own  feel- 
ings, we  owe  more  to  others  ;  and  our  lives  are  so  interwoven,  the  texture 
of  any  one  mind  is  wrought  of  such  various  materials  gathered  from  others, 
the  relations  of  every  individual  are  so  complex,  that  no  man  can  give  a 
faithful  description  of  himself  without  letting  out  many  a  secret  which  he 
has  no  right  to  disclose.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  how  we  should  set 
about  writing  a  history  of  ourselves,  we  shall  find  that  so  much  of  our  cha- 
racter has  been  derived  from  the  virtues  of  those  with  whom  we  live,  and 
so  much  from  their  failings,  that  this  consideration  alone  puts  a  seal  on  our 
lips,  though  we  may  be  aware  of  the  possession  of  some  valuable  facts  which 
need  not  else  be  secret,  and  long  to  assist  others  with  the  experience  which 
we  have  obtained  from  some  peculiarity  of  circumstances  whose  results  must 
be  confined  to  ourselves  through  this  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  speech.  We 
may  give  the  resuhs  of  our  experience  in  conversation,  in  letters,  &c.,  as 
general  remarks  ;  but  in  the  form  of  biography,  it  appears  impossible  that 
any  one  involved  in  the  common  relations  of  society  should  present  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  growth  of  his  spiritual,  or  even  the  development  of  his  in- 
tellectual part. 

It  has  been  often  attempted  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
attending  the  publication  of  a  life,  bv  delaying  it  till  all  the  contemporaries 
of  the  person  celebrated  are  dead.  One  point  is  thus  gained  ;  their  feelings 
are  spared  ;  but  the  feehngs  of  their  descendants  sometimes  deserve  as  much 
respect  as  their  own.  Another  point  is  gained  ;  there  is  less  danger  of  par- 
tiality, less  temptation  to  colour  and  suppress  ;  but,  to  counterbalance  this 
advantage,  there  is  commonly  a  deficiency  of  information,  and  (unless  the 
subject  be  one  of  j)eculiar  attraction)  a  failure  of  interest,  when  the  scenes  in 
which  he  acted  are  gone  by,  and  the  society  in  which  he  mingled  has  passed 
away.  If,  how  ever,  the  character  should  be  one  of  permanent  attraction, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  lot  such  as  men  can  generally  sympathize  in  ; 
if  the  materials  of  every  kind  should  be  ample,  and  if  they  should  be  depo- 
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sited  with  a  biographer  who  is  bold  enough  to  use  them  without  reserve, 
there  is  a  hope  that  a  very  accurate  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  a  mind 
and  character.  Such  a  concentration  of  requisites  is  very  rare  ;  but  we  can 
no  longer  call  it  impracticable  ;  for  we  have  an  instance  of  it  in  the  case 
before  us. 

Our  readers,  perhaps,  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  they  had  a 
pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Doddridge.  Never  were 
they  more  mistaken.  It  is  true,  we  have  many  volumes  of  his  works  in 
which,  as  he  was  above  all  disguise,  and  as  his  mind  was  of  a  peculiarly 
ingenuous  cast,  his  very  soul  appears  to  be  revealed,  and  from  which  we 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  learning  every  thing  about  him,  except  those 
external  circumstances  which  have  been  supplied  in  his  biography  by  Orton. 
But  we  have  all  been  in  a  great  error  ;  and  however  long  the  impress  of 
his  mind  may  have  remained  on  our  own,  apparently  complete  and  finished, 
we  must  yet  submit  to  have  it  considerably  modified.  Innovation  and 
change  of  this  kind  are  somewhat  painful ;  but  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
they  are  useful  and  right,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  truth  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  error,  but  because  it  is  undeniable  that  much  mischief  has  been 
done  by  partial  representations  of  the  character  and  views  of  pious  minds  ; 
and  by  none  more  than  by  that  of  Doddridge.  We  speak  warily  when  we 
say  that  minds  of  a  cast  like  his  own,  tender,  sensitive,  to  which  devotion 
was  a  vital  element,  have  been  encouraged  to  an  excitement  of  religious 
feeling,  an  overstrained  exertion  after  objects  too  high  for  human  reach, 
under  which  one  of  two  equally  fatal  consequences  has  ensued — that  either 
mind  and  body  have  sunk  under  a  painful  and  protracted  effort,  or  that  an 
awful  reaction  has  taken  place — a  chilling  indifference  has  succeeded  to 
intemperate  rapture,  and  levity  has  been  substituted  for  a  forced  seriousness. 
The  heart  of  Doddridge  was  of  that  kind  which  all  men  love,  and  his 
example,  therefore,  was  widely  influential,  as  we  trust  it  will  long  continue 
to  be.  His  meek  and  tender  spirit,  his  universal  love  for  his  race,  his 
ingenuous  simplicity,  are  universally  endearing ;  his  peculiar  temperament 
fitted  him  for  a  life  of  devotion,  and,  united  with  his  particular  circumstances, 
strengthened  him  for  a  loftier  flight  into  the  regions  of  life  and  light  than 
can  be  attained  by  all  who  strive  to  follow  him  there.  We  have  in  his 
works  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  emotions  while  under  the  influence  of  devo- 
tion :  his  biographer,  Orton,  represents  him  as  ever  under  that  influence ; 
and  we  have  hence  imagined  that  his  mortal  existence  was  one  lofty  aspira- 
tion, his  state  of  mind  one  unrelaxed  effort  of  piety,  more  fit  for  the  vigor- 
ous, unconsuming  frame  of  the  glorified  body  than  for  the  frail  and  mutable 
constitution  to  which  we  are  at  present  united.  We  have  listened  with 
delight  and  awe  to  the  swelling  tones  of  an  instrument  whose  chords  were 
finely  strung ;  forgetting  that  "  this  harp  of  thousand  strings"  could  not 
have  remained  uninjured  in  the  mutable  atmosphere  of  this  world,  if  those 
strings  had  been  for  ever  stretched.  If  never  let  down,  they  would  have 
snapped  ;  as  we  cannot  but  know  from  our  experience  of  the  mournful 
effects  of  religious  excitement.  Doddridge  was  as  devotional  as  his  works 
shew  him  to  be.  He  was  a  fit  example  for  us  in  the  fervour  of  his  piety, 
the  unremitting  influence  of  his  principles,  and  the  gentle  virtues  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  ingenuous  spirit.  But  if  he  had  always  been  exalted  above 
these  lower  regions,  if  he  had  been  ever  as  a  saint  among  men,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  fit  for  an  example  as  we  now  find  him  to  be  ;  for  a  re- 
semblance to  him  would  have  been  thought,  or  (if  attempted)  would  have 
been  found,  impracticable.     It  is,  therefore,  a  relief  to  discover,  as  we  now 
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do  for  the  first  time,  that  though  a  saint  in  the  closet,  he  was  a  man  amonsr 
men.  A  devout  man,  a  heavenly-minded  man,  for  the  most  part ;  but  still 
a  man  :  suffering  from  importunate  desires  and  fair-seeming  temptations 
as  we  suffer  ;  feeling  disappointment  as  we  feel  it ;  indulging  in  innocent 
mirth,  sported  with  by  roving  affections,  overcome  by  failings  like  ours,  and 
wounded  by  unkindness  as  deeply  as  ourselves.  All  these  discoveries  are 
astonishing  at  first,  and  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  him 
exactly  as  he  lias  been  presented,  without  forming  a  guess  as  to  what  might 
be  behind  the  picture,  such  a  revelation  causes  no  little  dismay  ;  but  there 
may  have  been  some  more  quick-sighted,  who  having  discerned  touches  of 
sprightliness  and  lively  wit  in  his  sayings,  remembering  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  best  epigram  in  the  English  language,  and  recognizing  in  his 
intellectual  character  those  qualities  which  are  usually  related  to  an  exube- 
rant fancy,  will  be  more  charmed  than  surprised  at  the  new  light  in  which 
the  pious  divine  appears  in  the  volume  before  us :  and  they  will  not  wonder 
that  a  spirit  so  affectionate  should  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  passion  of 
love.  ]No  one,  perhaps,  could  so  confidently  anticipate  this  last  fact  as  not 
to  be  somewhat  shocked  at  the  display  here  afforded  ;  and  none,  we  imagine, 
•will  approve  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  ;  but  as  we  have  been 
finding  fault  with  partial  representations,  and  with  the  suppression  so 
common  in  these  cases,  we  are  far  from  complaining  that  a  very  full  light 
has  been  cast  upon  the  important  years  of  Doddridge's  life  which  are  com- 
prehended in  the  correspondence  now  published. 

It  was  his  custom  (and  to  us  it  seems  a  very  strange  one)  to  keep  a  copy 
of  every  letter  he  wrote,  of  business  or  friendship,  trivial  or  important.  His 
present  editor  has  not  suppressed  a  line,  and  we  are  thus  presented  with  as 
perfect  a  picture  of  his  mind,  from  histv/entieth  to  his  twenty-eighth  year,  as 
an  extensive  and  remarkably  copious  correspondence  can  give. 

We  cannot  honestly  or  consistently  wish  that  any  material  fact  should 
have  been  suppressed,  whether  creditable  or  discreditable,  or  that  any  thing 
should  have  been  added  or  taken  away  which  could  vary  the  lights  and 
shades  of  a  character  which  we  wish  to  see  as  it  is.  But  we  cannot  admit 
the  necessity  of  publishing  every  line  of  every  letter,  as  the  editor  prides 
himself  on  having  done  ;  as  a  multiplicity  of  these  lines  contain  fatiguing 
repetitions,  perfectly  natural  and  proper  in  a  varied  correspondence,  but 
■wearisome  to  a  reader  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Not  a 
remembrance  to  an  acquaintance,  not  a  trifling  commission  is  omitted ;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  volumes  is  thus  swelled  to  an  extent  whicli  must  injure  their 
usefulness  as  much  as  their  interest.  Some  of  tbe  love-letters  might  also 
have  been  kept  back  with  great  advantage,  as  two  or  three  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  shewing  how  apt  the  Doctor  was  to  fall  in  love,  as  well  as  a  dozen. 
We  are  anxious,  at  die  same  time,  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  discover,  on  the  most  uncjucstionable  authority  and  by  adequate  means, 
the  perfect  purity  and  soundness  of  a  heart  and  mind  thus  laid  open  in  the 
confidence  of  friendship.  It  is  very  delightful  to  recover  from  the  painful 
surprise  attendant  on  the  exhibition  of  frailties  and  follies,  by  remembering 
that  we  know  all,  and  are  released  from  the  fear  that  something  worse  than 
frailty  and  folly  was  behind.  Once  having  brought  ourselves  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  them  as  attendants  upon  youth  and  humanity,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
be  charmed  widi  the  grace,  the  sprightliness,  the  innocent  mirth  which 
appear  in  most  of  the  letters,  the  affectionate  respect  for  liis  correspondents 
in  others,  and  the  rational  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  human  pursuit,  the 
depth  of  afiectionalc  sympathy,  the  dignity  of  religious  principle,  which  are 
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manifest  in  ail.  As  the  events  of  the  early  life  of  Doddridge, — the  circum- 
stance of  his  becoming  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age,  his  decided  inclination 
for  the  ministry,  his  adoption  by  Dr.  Clark,  of  St.  Albans,  and  his  education 
in  Mr.  Jennings's  academy,  are  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  proceed  to  practise  the  honesty  we  have  been  recommending,  by  ex- 
tracting letters  of  a  very  different  cast,  but,  perhaps,  equally  characteristic 
of  their  writer.  The  first,  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law,  is  a  specimen  of 
the  gay  style  in  which  he  most  commonly  addresses  his  correspondents. 

"  Hnrhorough,  June,  1 7-6,  ffednesduy  morning,  S  o'clock. 
"  Dear  Brother, 

"  1  make  it  a  maxim  with  myself  to  write  to  either  you  or  my  sister  when- 
ever I  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  at  all ;  so  that  you  have  two  or  three 
letters  from  me  where  other  more  ceremonious  correspondents  have  but  one. 
You  will  not  then  be  offended  that  I  write  no  more  at  large,  for  you  must 
consider  tliat  I  have  a  great  deal  of  business  which  requires  my  daily  atten- 
dance. I  was  up  at  five  o'clock  this  morning ;  and  I  have  been  all  this  while 
studying  the  connexion  of  a  short  section  in  the  Romans,  and  writing  letters. 
Nay,  at  this  very  moment,  Demosthenes  is  waiting  to  entertain  me  with  one 
of  his  Philippics,  and  Virgil  is  bringing  hack  ^Eneas  to  his  camp,  where  I 
have  long  been  waiting  in  pain  for  his  absence.  Dr.  Tillotson  has  also  been 
preparing  an  admirable  sermon,  which  he  will  quickly  deliver  in  my  chamber 
with  his  usual  grace  and  sweetness.  And  then  Gerard  Brandt  will  go  on 
with  his  History  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Remonstrants,  after  their  condem- 
nation at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  In  the  afternoon  I  expect  to  hear  from  Pliny, 
who  generally  favours  me  with  two  or  three  epistles  in  a  day,  though  a 
stranger  and  a  Heathen — while  you,  a  Christian  minister  and  my  brother, 
will  hardly  write  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year !  ITien  I  am  to  drink  a  dish  of 
tea  with  some  agreeable  women  in  the  afternoon,  and  may  possibly  look  over 
a  chapter  or  two  in  the  history  of  the  Four  Kings  :  *  and  if  I  should  be  immo- 
derately transported  with  the  joys  of  the  victory,  or  the  sorrows  of  the  defeat, 
with  love  to  my  partner,  or  anger  against  my  antagonist,  I  shall  hope  to  find 
my  remedy  in  the  conversation  of  Xlr.  Bragg,  who  has  lately  undertaken  to 
teach  me  the  Government  of  the  Passions,  a  lesson,  indeed,  which  I  ought  to 
have  learnt  some  time  ago  !  Dr.  Potter  is  instructing  me  in  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  hardly  have  time  to  speak  with  him  to-day.  However, 
I  will,  if  possible,  attend  upon  ray  tutor  Cradoek,  in  the  evening,  who  is  lec- 
turing on  the  Epistles  with  great  accuracy  and  solidity ;  besides  this,  I  have  a 
little  kind  of  a  sermon  to  preach  in  the  family  according  to  my  daily  custom, 
and  then  four  letters  to  transcribe  into  short-hand. 

"  Now  I  will  leave  you,  who  are  one  of  the  greatest  clerks  I  know,  to  judge 
whether  all  this  business  will  leave  me  time  to  say  any  more  than  how  does 
my  dear  sister  ?  Give  my  service  to  her,  and  to  Airs.  Nettleton,  and  believe 
me  to  be,  &.c." — Vol.  II.  p.  138. 

We  are  the  more  ready  to  introduce  the  following  letter  to  a  fair  one, 
who  was  inclined  to  sport  with  tender  feelings,  because  it  is  far  too  common 
to  regard  with  levity  the  most  important  circumstances  of  life,  and  the  deepest 
and  most  influential  of  human  emotions.  Though  Dr.  Doddridge  mif^ht 
be  too  ready  to  yield  up  his  freedom,  the  solemnity  of  the  following  remon- 
strance shews  how  seriously  he  regarded  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  how  his 
affections  were  made  subservient  to  his  principles. 

"Madam,  June  4,  1725. 

"  I  have  so  little  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you  alone,  that  I  am 

forced  to  take  this  method   of  expressing   my   concern,    and,  indeed,  mv 

amazement,  at  what  has  just  passed  between  us'.     I  know  you  to  be  a  lady  of 

admirable  good  sense,  and  I  wish  you  would  find  out  the  consistency  of  your 

*  Cards. 
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behaviour  yesterday  and  to-day.  Yesterday  you  expressly  assured  me  that 
you  loved  me  as  well  as  I  did  you,  which  you  know  is  to  a  very  uncommon 
(leg^ree  ;  and  that  it  grieved  you  that  you  had  given  me  so  much  uneasiness  ; 
adding,  you  would  take  care  to  avoid  it  for  the  time  to  come.  To-day  you 
have  been  telling  me,  that  you  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  not  being  so 
rich  as  your  sister ;  that  you  do  not  know  why  you  may  not  expect  a  good 
man,  with  a  good  estate  ! 

"  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  be  possible  I  should  hear  this  remark 
without  uneasiness.  And  if  it  be  not,  whether  it  were  fit  for  you  to  make  it. 
Consider,  Madam,  I  am  a  rational  creature;  and  though  too  much  trans- 
ported with  love,  yet,  blessed  be  God,  not  absolutely  distracted !  How,  then, 
do  you  imagine  I  can  put  my  confidence  in  the  assurances  you  give  me  of 
your  love,  when  you  are  so  continually  contradicting  them  ?  For  do  you  not 
contradict  them  when  you  talk  of  discarding  me  for  the  sake  of  money  ? 

"  I  always  thought,  my  dear  creature,  you  had  been  remarkable  both  for 
good  sense  and  religion.  But  I  own  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  reconcileable  with 
either,  to  throw  aside  those  entertainments  of  a  rational,  a  friendly,  and  a  re- 
ligious nature,  which  you  yourself  think  you  may  find  in  me,  merely  that  you 
may  eat  and  drink  more  sumptuously,  and  wear  better  clothes,  with  some  of 
those  people  whom  the  word  of  God  already  brands  as  fools. 

"  Madam,  I  must  presume  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  the  part  of  a 
Christian,  nor  a  friend,  to  keep  one  in  such  a  continual  uneasiness.  You 
unfit  me  for  business,  devotion,  or  company,  and,  in  short,  make  my  very  life 
burthensome  by  the  inconsistency  of  your  behaviour.  Let  me,  therefore, 
moit  earnestly  entreat  you — not  entirely  to  dismiss  me,  which  God  forbid, 
but  resolutely  to  remember  your  promises,  and  not  to  allow  yourself  those 
unbounded  liberties  of  saying  every  thing  that  the  vanity  of  your  own  dear 
excellent  heart  may  sometimes  prompt  you  to  utter,  without  considering  how 
I  am  able  to  bear  it. 

"  As  for  what  you  said  at  parting,  that  I  have  *  a  relish  for  the  vanities  of 
life,'  I  own  that  I  regard  them  too  much.     But,  I  bless  God,  such  is  not  the 

foverning  temper  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  can  say,  with  a  full  assurance,  that 
know  how  to  postpone  them,  not  only  to  my  duty  to  God,  but  to  my  affec- 
tion for  vou.  And  I  think  you  may  easily  believe  it,  when  I  now  give  it  under 
ray  hanrf,  as  you  had  it  yesterday  from  my  mouth,  that  I  will  willingly  and 
thankfully  take  you,  with  what  your  father  and  mother  will  give  you,  if  by 
any  means  there  be  a  prospect  of  the  necessary  comforts  of  life. 

"  I  remain,  &c." — Vol.  II.  p.  47. 

The  next  letter  which  we  shall  extract,  if  sent  into  the  world  anony- 
mously, would,  we  think,  be  instantly  and  universally  referred  to  the  right 
author.     The  name  of  Doddridge  would  rise  to  the  lips  of  every  reader. 

"  To  Mr.  Saunders. 

"  December  2,  1727- 
"  I  here  inclose  the  hints  you  desire,  which  I  drew  up  yesterday  morning ; 
and,  on  the  review,  I  see  so  many  defects  and  improprieties,  that  were  I  not 
8o  well  acquainted  with  your  candour,  and  did  I  not  attend  to  your  instruc- 
tions rather  than  my  own  advantage,  I  should  not  send  them. 

"  How  was  it  possible  for  you  to  write  such  a  letter  as  I  received  last 
night  ?  You  are  always  kind  and  good,  and  always  more  partial  in  favour  of 
my  character  than  any  other  person  I  know  in  the  world ;  and,  to  tell  you  the 

})lain  truth,  I  would  have  you  continue  to  be  so;  for,  if  it  were  not  for  that 
lappy  partiality,  you  would  hardly  think  me  worthy  your  friendship.  You 
can  never  displease  me  with  expressions  of  tenderness,  for  I  love  you  so  well, 
that  I  would  have  as  much  oi  your  heart  as  one  creature  ought  to  have  of 
another's ;  uiid  I  look  upon  your  foad  regard  as  my  glory.  But,  my  dear 
friend,  you  must  forltear  these  expressions  of  unreasonable  esteem,  for  really, 

Mr,  Saunders,  I  think  the  clause Is  it  possible  you  should  think  as 

you  say  ?     ....     Can  so  wise  a  man  be  so  mucli  deceived  ?     Seriously 
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speaking,  I  am  confounded,  and  I  have  not  the  confidence  so  much  as  to 
quote  the  lines  I  complain  of. 

"  I  have  this  morning  been  humbling  myself  before  God  for  the  pride  of 
my  heart.  It  follows  me  whithersoever  I  go — into  my  study,  into  the  con- 
versation of  my  friends,  and,  what  is  most  dreadful  of  all,  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  my  Maker;  of  that  God  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  perfection, 
and  from  whose  hands  I  have  received  my  all,  and  from  whom  I  have  deserved 
an  aggravated  condemnation.  Such  is  the  subtilty  of  this  insinuating  mis- 
chief, that  I  can  recollect  instances  in  which  I  have  been  proud  of  having 
exposed  the  deformity  of  pride  with  success,  while,  perhaps,  it  was  only 
another  instance  of  my  degeneracy  to  imagine  that  I  had  so  succeeded.  Why, 
then,  must  your  complaisance  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  which  I  sometimes  fear 
will  burn  up  all  my  grace  and  all  my  religion  ?  How  hard  is  it  to  keep  self 
in  self-subjection  !  This  you  have  taught  me  as  well  as  man  can  teach  it,  but 
God  alone  can  make  the  excellent  lesson  effectual.  I  cannot  lay  a  scheme 
for  the  honour  of  my  God,  and  the  service  of  the  world,  but  self  intrudes 
itself,  and  that  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  me  doubt  whether  the 
governing  principle  be  not  wTong,  and  whether  many  of  my  most  valuable 
actions  and  designs  be  not  splendida  pietata.  Alas,  such  is  your  *  pious  and 
excellent'  friend !  You  compliment  me  on  the  learning  and  accuracy  of  my 
views.  How  are  you  deceived !  I  have  hardly  looked  into  many  of  the  most 
excellent  treatises  of  the  ancient  and  modem  commentators,  and  have  only 
dipped  into  some  others  so  far  as  to  see  that  there  was  a  great  deal  that  I  was 
not  capable  of  comprehending,  at  least  without  a  long  course  of  preparatory 
study  !  There  is  hardly  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  which  does  not  puzzle  me ; 
nor,  in  short,  any  considerable  subject  of  human  inquiry  in  which  I  do  not 
perceive  both  my  ignorance  and  my  weakness. — And  this — is  your  oracle ! 

"  Were  there  any  thing  which  could  seem  a  just  excuse  for  my  vanity,  it 
would  indeed  be  that  you  and  some  other  such  excellent  persons  profess  not 
only  to  love,  but  to  respect  me ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  nay,  I  certainly  know 
it  is  only  because  a  great  portion  of  my  ignorance  and  folly  lies  hid,  otherwise 
you  would  all  but  pity  or  despise  me !  And  when  I  consider  your  humility 
in  admitting  me  to  such  an  intimate  friendship,  and  in  thinking  so  honour- 
ably of  me,  I  see  the  greater  reason  to  be  abashed  at  the  reflection  that  I  have 
learned  no  more  of  that  amiable  grace,  with  so  bright  au  example  before  me, 
and  in  one  whom  I  love  so  well,  that  it  might  be  expected  that  I  should  imi- 
tate him,  with  a  peculiar  pleasure. 

"  Let  me  beg  your  pity  and  your  prayers;  love  me  as  well  as  you  can! 
but  pray  that  I  may  deserve  your  affection  better ;  yet  whatever  other  imper- 
fections attend  my  character,  I  am,  with  most  sincere  tenderness  and  grateful 
affection, 

"  Your  friend  and  servant." — Vol.  H.  p.  3/5. 

The  humility  apparent  in  this  and  every  other  letter,  was  the  most  emi- 
nent grace  of  a  character  which  was  full  of  graces.  In  him  it  was  carried 
almost  to  an  excess ;  and  to  its  superabundance,  combined  vvitli  a  similar 
excess  of  benevolent  feeling,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  great  fault 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  correspondence,  and,  we  imagine,  the 
whole  of  his  intercourse  with  society  :  we  refer  to  his  habit  of  flattery. 
Assured,  as  we  are,  that  he  had  no  selfish  ends  to  answer,  and  that  he  was 
above  the  use  of  such  means, — making,  besides,  all  due  allowance  for 
the  manners  of  the  time,  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  his  manner  of 
addressing  his  friends  on  the  subject  of  their  various  perfections.  It  ap- 
pears strange  that  while  discomposed,  as  we  find  him  to  have  been  by  such 
incense,  when  offered  to  himself,  he  should  have  adopted  a  style  of  address 
which  must  have  been  painful  to  his  correspondents ;  or,  if  not  painful,  all 
the  more  injurious.  There  is  far  less  of  this  to  persons  to  whom  he  was 
under  the  greatest  obligations,  and  whom  he  loved  the  best,  than  to  corapa- 
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rative  strangers,  and  to  one  or  two  among  others,  of  whom,  as  we  elsewhere 
learn,  he  had  not  a  very  high  opinion.  Here,  and  perhaps  here  only,  we 
discover  the  traces  of  a  weakness  which  would  probably  have  pervaded  his 
character,  if  strength  and  dignity  had  not  been  infused  into  it  by  the  princi- 
ples of  religion.  By  these  principles  his  gentle  virtues  were  supported,  and 
through  their  influence  his  views  became  enlarged,  and  his  spirit  catholicized 
to  an  extent  of  which  some  of  his  followers  are  perhaps  not  aware,  and 
which  they  would  do  well  to  contemplate.  Some  admirers  of  Doddridge, 
who  are  ready  to  class  liberal  Christians  with  Deists,  may  learn  a  lesson 
from  one  whose  name  was  never  coupled  with  infidelity.  He  thus  writes 
to  a  friend  who  entertained  some  doubts  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity : 

"  It  does  not  *  terrify'  me  to  hear,  that  a  person  whom  I  sincerely  love, 
and  for  whose  character  I  have  the  truest  regard,  has  entertained  some  doubts 
which  he  cannot  entirely  get  over,  concerning  a  book  which  his  earliest  in- 
structors recommended  to  him  as  the  word  of  God.    It  is  certainly  the  duty  of 
every  rational  creature  to  bring  his  religion  to  the  strictest  test,  and  to  retain 
or  reject  the  faith  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  as  he  finds  it  capable  or 
incapable  of  a  rational  defence.     I  perfectly  agree  with  my  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  his  judgment,  that  religion  has  not  so  much  to  fear  from  its  weighty  ad- 
versaries, who  give  it  exercise,  as  from  its  fond  nurse,  who  overlays  it  out  of 
an  excess  of  tenderness.     I  therefore  do  not  only  allow,  but  entreat  you  to 
urge  all  your  strongest  objections  against  Christianity,  and  to  represent  them 
in  the  most  forcible  light ;  and  if,  then,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  convinced  in 
my  judgment  that  they  are  more  than  a  balance  to  those  arguments  which 
support  it,  I  will  be  a  Christian  no  longer,  but  will  frankly  confess  myself  a 
Deist,  and  rather  throw  myself  on  Providence,  and  the  charity  of  my  new 
brethren,  than  purchase  the  most  comfortable  maintenance  at  so  dishonoura- 
ble a  price  as  contradicting  the  conviction  of  my  conscience,  and  speaking 
lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.     On  the  other  hand,  I  must  entreat  you.  Sir,  to 
enter  on  the  inquiry  with  a  solemnity  and  conii)osure  of  mind  answerable  to 
its  awful  importance ;  remembering  that  we  are  searching  into  a  matter  in 
which  our  views  for  immortality  are  concerned ;  tliosc  pleasing  or  dreadful 
views,  before  Mhich  all  the  ho])es  and  fears  that  relate  only  to  this  transitory 
life,  fade  away  and  disappear,  like  twinkling  stars  in  the  blaze  of  the  meridian 
sun  :  considering  also,  that  if  it  l)e  really  true  that  (iod  has  sent  his  own  Son 
into  the  world  to  recover  a  race  of  degenerate  creatures  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  blood,  and  to  lix  them  in  a  state  of  everlasting  ])erfection  and  glory,  it 
must  be  infinitely  fatal  to  desert  his  religion,  and  to  treat  him  like  an  impos- 
tor, without  the  most  serious  and  impartial  examination  of  the  cause.     Nay, 
though,  after  all,  Christianity  sliould  prove  only  an  agreeable  dream,  yet,  as 
it  pretends  to  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  is  supported  with  ar- 
guments which  have,  at  least,  some  plausible  appearance,  it  will  argue  a  want 
of  reverence  to  him,  and  consecpiently  will  expose  us  to  his  high  displeasure, 
to  reject  it  lightly,  before  we  clearly  see  into  the  falsehood  of  its  pretensions. 
Persist,  therefore,  in  your  resolution  of  weighing  the  (piestion  in  an  impartial 
balance,  and  avoid  a  precipitate  judgment.     Aitove  all,  let  me  indulge  my 
friendship  to  you  so  far  as  to  remind  you  of  what  a  person  of  your  wisdom 
cannot  but  know,  that  our  faculties  are  weak,  and  that  we  are  ex(;eedingly 
apt  to  be  inij)osed  upon  by  false  representations.     Let  that  fact  engage  you 
to  humility,  and  so  to  depend  ui)on  divine  illumination,  and  earnestly  to  pray 
to  the  (Io(l  of  truth  that  he  will  not  sutler  you  to  fall  into  error;  but  will 
guide  your  reason  in  such  a  manner  as  may  establish  your  mind  in  an  un- 
shaken lran(iuillity. — Every  sober  and  rational  l^eist  must  own  there  is  no 
enthusiasm  in  siuli  advice ;  and  if  it  be  pursued,  and  the  whole  tenour  of 
your  life  l)e  agreeal)le  to  such  principles,   I  am  i-onfidently  persuaded  you 
will  never  he  undone  h\  speculative  mistakes." — Vol.  II.  p.  -1 JJ. 
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In  the  same  spirit  he  writes  on  a  different  subject : 

"  You  have  seen,  I  suppose,  what  the  public  prints  inform  us  of,  relating 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Scotland  against  ISIr.  Patrick 
Simson.  They  are  going  to  deprive  that  church  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
men  it  contains,  because  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  tie  himself  down 
exactly  to  their  Shibboleth,  nor  oblige  himself  to  conform  to  all  their  scho- 
lastic ways  of  speaking  concerning  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord,  in  points 
where  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  By  what  I  saw  and  heard  of  that  gentleman 
when  in  Scotland,  he  is  a  much  better  judge  of  such  matters  than  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  presume  to  judge  him  !  But  his  crime  is,  that  he  will  think 
for  himself ;  but  yet  he  is  very  cautious  to  avoid  giving  offence,  which  I  per- 
ceive is  by  the  bigots  interpreted  as  cunning  and  dissimulation.  One  would 
think  the  experience  of  so  many  ages  should  be  sufficient  to  make  the  world 
wiser,  and  that  those  who  pretend  to  govern  in  the  church,  should  learn  at 
last  that  their  power  might  be  much  better  exercised  than  in  destroying  the 
usefulness  of  the  best  men  it  contains,  merely  for  nice  speculations  against 
unrevealed  or  disputable  points.  Suppose  a  person  should  not  speak  with  an 
exact  propriety  ,as  we  think)  concerning  the  existence  of  Christ,  a  point 
perhaps  much  above  our  reach,  if  yet  he  loves  him  above  all,  trusts  in  him, 
and  sincerely  obeys  him,  what  harm  does  religion  suffer  ?  But  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  this  subject  to  you  who  are  so  well  instructed  in  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  bigotry,  as  to  any  set  of  speculative  notions." — Vol.  II.  p.  308. 

To  this  correspondent  (Dr.  Clark)  he  was  indeed  indebted,  as  also  to  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Jennings,  for  early  lessons  in  liberality  and  candour,  which  vir- 
tues were  characteristic  of  both  these  excellent  men,  and  appear  to  great 
advantage  in  those  letters  of  the  former  which  are  presented  to  us  in  these 
volumes.  The  intercourse  between  the  guardian  and  ward  (a  self-consti- 
tuted relation  in  this  instance)  seems  to  have  been  exactly  what  it  ought  to 
be.  There  is  perfect  freedom  on  both  sides  ;  on  one,  watchful  tenderness, 
and  on  the  other  as  much  affectionate  conhdence  as  respectful  obedience. 
Dr.  Clark's  letters  are  by  far  the  best  in  the  collection,  next  to  Doddridge's 
own  ;  though  in  interest  they  yield  to  a  few,  a  very  few,  from  a  person  of 
whom  we  long  to  know  more,  and  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  help  feeling 
an  immediate  and  strong  affiection.  We  refer  to  INIrs.  Netdeton,  the  only 
sister  of  Doddridge,  and,  we  should  imagine,  strongly  resembling  him  in 
character,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral.  She  is,  as  far  as  we  can  gather, 
placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment that  we  close  the  work  without  learning  their  issue — whether 
her  precarious  life  was  long  spared,  whether  it  was  at  length  enriched  with 
comforts  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  essential,  and  what  was  the  degree  of 
intercourse  which  the  brother  and  sister  enjoyed  after  the  settlement  for  life 
of  the  former.  It  would  be  painful  to  think  of  the  degree  of  poverty  against 
which  they  both  had  to  struggle,  if  it  was  not  evident  that  to  minds  consti- 
tuted and  regulated  like  theirs,  godliness  with  contentment  was  sufficient 
gain.  After  visiting  his  sister  at  Hampstead,  Doddridge  thus  wTites  on  his 
return  home : 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  concern  for  the  ill  state  of  your  health. 
I  am  really  sometimes  afraid,  and  I  speak  it  with  a  very  sad  heart,'  that  I  shall 
never  see  you  any  more ;  for,  if  your  appetite  does  not  mend,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  that  you  should  hve  another  year ;  and  God  knows  that  if  I 
lose  you,  I  lose  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  I  leave  you,  and  all 
my  other  concerns,  in  the  hands  of  that  God  who  will  certainly  do  that  which 
is  best  for  us  both ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  that  if  my  prayers,  and  the  prayers 
of  a  great  many  excellent  friends  here  about,  can  keep  you  a  few  years  longer 
out  of  heaven,  you  will  not  be  there  very  soon.  I  earnestly  insist  upon  it  that 
you  let  me  know  how  you  do  in  a  fcv  days,  and  pray  send  mc  a  particular 
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account,  for  I  am  extremely  solicitous  about  you,  perhaps  even  to  a  fault. 
When  I  am  alone,  in  the  intervals  of  business,  I  cannot  forbear  reflecting  upon 
the  pleasure  and  advantage  I  have  enjoyed  in  your  company  and  friendship, 
and  the  loss  I  should  sustain  if  it  should  please  God  to  remove  you:  this 
thought  makes  me  excessively  melancholy,  and  in  a  great  measure  unfits  me 
either  for  business  or  diversion.  Indeed,  I  am  now  in  a  violent  fit  of  weeping, 
and  can  say  nothing  but  what  is  very  doleful,  and  so  will  defer  writing  more 
till  a  brighter  day."— Vol.  I.  p.  262. 

The  reply  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  hope  by  this  time  you  are  pretty  well  settled,  and  more  easy  in  your 
solitude ;  yet  I  could  heartily  wish  you  a  little  good  company ;  though  I  doubt 
not  but  that  you  have  that  best  companion,  the  peace  of  God,  in  your  own 
bosom  ;  and  besides,  you  have  so  many  good  gentlemen,  old  and  young,  in 
leathern  jackets,  to  converse  with  when  alone,  that  you  will  find  your  solitude 
both  pleasant  and  profitaI)le. — I  am  extremely  obliged  to  one  of  the  best  of 
brothers  for  his  tender  concern  for  me,  particularly  for  the  share  I  have  in 
your  prayers,  which  I  assure  you  I  prize  at  a  high  rate,  and  hope  through 
mercy  I  am  the  better  for.  I  give  my  dear  brother  many  thanks  for  his  kind 
present,  and  shall  continue  to  take  the  remedy  as  long  as  it  agrees  with  me, 
until  at  least,  if  it  please  God,  that  I  am  better.  I  question  not  the  continu- 
ance of  your  prayers  on  my  behalf,  and  hope  that  you  will  never  forget  to  beg 
for  me  an  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  a  fitness  for  heaven,  and  living 
comforts  in  dying  moments. — I  pray  that  God  may  make  and  continue  you 
\oi\s,  a  glorious  instrument  in  his  hands  of  much  good  to  many  souls." — 
P.  266. 

Our  extracts  have  been  made  with  a  view  rather  of  illustrating  those  parts 
of  Dr.  Doddridge's  character  which  were  least  known  before,  than  of  shew- 
ing how  deep  was  his  love  of  God  and  man,  and  how  he  excelled  in  the 
expression  of  that  love.  We  could  extract  various  passages  remarkable  for 
their  piety ;  but  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  his  "  Rise  and  Progress," 
&c.  We  could  quote  some  luminous  and  interesting  commentaries  on 
scripture  ;  but  his  Expositor  is  open  to  every  reader.  We  could  shew  how 
fearlessly  he  could  admonish  and  reprove  ;  but  every  one  knows  how  strict 
was  his  guardianship  of  the  souls  of  his  pupils  and  of  his  flock.  We  could 
delight  our  readers  with  specimens  of  the  exquisite  address  and  tenderness 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  administer  consolation  ;  but  his  well-known 
letter  to  a  lady  on  the  loss  of  her  brother,  given  in  his  Life  by  Orton,  is  a 
sufficient  example.  The  most  important  purpose,  perhaps,  which  these 
volumes  will  answer,  and  certainly  that  from  which  they  derive  their  prin- 
cipal charm,  is  the  corroboration  which  they  afford  of  the  truth  that  gaiety  is 
the  companion  of  innocence,  and  that  religion  is  entertained  in  its  proper 
character  only  when  it  is  made  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  this  world  as 
well  as  the  next ;  that  it  is  designed  to  promote  and  protect  the  health  of 
both  body  and  mind,  by  equalizing  the  emotions,  restraining  undue  excite- 
ments, and  encouraging  an  alternation  of  the  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the 
imivcrsal  development  of  the  mimifold  aftlctions  of  the  heart.  It  is  very 
well  to  ascend  occasionally  above  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  to  gaze  into 
heaven  from  a  more  exalted  point  tlian  the  path  of  daily  life ;  but  to  strive 
with  the  ambitious  piety  of  a  Simeon  to  pass  a  whole  Hfe  on  a  pinnacle 
which  was  never  designed  for  an  abode,  is  an  effort  which  is  forbidden  by 
duty  and  totally  irrrconcileable  with  wisdom  and  happiness. 

The  public  will  await  with  much  interest  the  appearance  of  the  promised 
Diary,  which  will  probably  lay  open  recesses  hitherto  unexplored  of  a  mind 
whose  ingenuousness  has  not  yet  revealed  all  its  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of 
beauty. 
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December  2,  1829. 

"  Modes  of  Self-love  the  passions  wp  may  call : 
'Tis  real  good,  or  seeming,  moves  them  all." 

Pope. 

The  pursuits,  the  characters,  and  the  happiness  of  men,  depend  so  closely 
on  the  passions,  that  an  investigation  of  the  source,  the  progress,  and  the 
issue,  of  these  springs  of  action,  cannot  be  unimportant.  I  shall  adopt 
Hartley's  enumeration  of  them,  and  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  part  of  his 
theory  of  the  mind. 

Regarding  all  the  passions  as  arising  from  pleasure  and  from  pain,  he  dis- 
tributes them,  generally,  under  Love  and  Hatred.*  He  ranks  under 
Love,  desire,  hope,  joy,  amd pleasing  recollection ;  under  Hatred,  afer*io7J, 
fear,  grief,  and  displeasing  recollection — and  he  conceives  of  the  passions, 
or  affections,  as  no  more  than  aggregates  of  simple  ideas  united  by  associa- 
tion. 

Imvc,  resembling  the  passions  flowing  from  it,  is  self-interested ;  by  which 
we  must  understand  that  it  never  exists,  nor  is  cheris])ed,  in  relation  to  any 
object,  without  our  previous  belief  that  the  object  will  be  instrumental  to  our 
advantage  ;  although  habit  may  render  Love  jjerfectly  disinterested.  A  child's 
affection  originates  in  a  sense  of  there  being  something  useful  to  him  in  the 
person,  or  the  thing,  upon  which  his  love  is  exercised.  All  the  little  honours 
which  he  obtains  for  superior  application — the  finery  of  his  dress,  the  beauty 
of  his  toys — he  values  only  as  he  acquires  from  them  a  sort  of  pre-eminence 
over  his  companions.  If  we  ask,  why  he  prefers  certain  things  to  others, 
the  answer  must  be,  not  simply  because  they  are  of  a  more  attractive  colour, 
size,  and  form,  but  inasmuch  as  these  very  circumstances  render  them  more 
beneficial  to  him,  at  least  in  his  own  imagmation,  than  any  of  the  things 
from  among  which  ihey  have  been  selected.  The  actions  of  children  are 
less  artificial  than  those  of  adults,  and  for  this  reason  exhibit  with  greater 
clearness  the  rise  and  the  quality  of  the  passions. 

Even  parental  affection  is  connected  with  some  perception  of  utility,  some 
hope  and  prospect  of  advantage.  Human  beings  have  few  or  no  instinctive 
principles.  Most  fathers  and  mothers  love  their  offspring  as  a  gift  and 
possession  of  distinguished  worth:  they  look  forward  to  the  reputation  and 
usefulness  of  their  children  in  society,  and  hence  promise  themselves  no 
mean  share  of  reflected  benefit  and  fame.  Nor  can  they  be  strangers  to  the 
wish  that  those  whom  they  have  borne  and  educated,  may  "  rock  the  cradle 
of"  their  "  reposing  age." 

Hatred,  the  opposite  state  of  mind  to  Love,  has  evidently  an  alliance  with 
self-interest ;  being  formed  under  a  sense  of  injury  received  from  an  object 
or  a  person,  or,  however,  of  wrongs  and  disadvant^es  apprehended  from 
them. 

Let  me  add  that  indifferency  to  an  object,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  ia 
some  men  excites  love  and  complacency,  and  in  others  hatred,  is  owin<^  to 
the  want  of  any  knowledge  and  experience  of  its  utility.     Shew  one  of  the 


Much  the  same  distribution  was  made  by  Pope  : 
"  Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fair  Pleasure's  smiling  train ; 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  ot  Paiji." 
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most  admired  and  beneficial  productions  of  English  art — the  steam-engine, 
for  example — to  an  Indian  savage,  and  mark  how  he  feels,  and  what  he 
thinks,  on  the  occasion.  He  may  gaze  in  astonishment  at  the  machine  ;  but 
he  cannot  estimate  it,  because,  at  present,  he  cannot  judge  of  the  variety  of 
highly  valuable  ends  to  which  it  is  available. 

Thus,  Love  and  Hatred,  the  respective  parents  of  the  two  families  to  which 
the  passions  belong,  depend  on  many  and  different  associations  of  ideas  for 
their  preservation,  if  not  indeed  for  their  origin.  Associated*  circumstances, 
therefore,  will  awaken  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  states  of  feeling.  When 
children  have  conceived  an  affection  for  a  particular  individual,  that  affection 
recurs  with  fresh  and  lively  vigour,  if  they  happen  to  behold  him  on  the 
spot,  and  about  the  season,  of  his  first  meeting  their  eyes. 

As  our  conviction  of  the  utility  of  an  object  causes  us  to  love  it,  so  the 
(ksii-e  of  possessing  it  springs  up  quickly  within  our  minds.  Desire  takes 
place  only  where  love  has  previously  existed  and  continues  to  exist.  A  hated 
object  is  always  an  object  of  aversion.  Into  a  state  of  indifferency  neither 
love  nor  hatred  enters  ;  neither  a  wish  nor  a  reluctance  to  make  the  acquisi- 
tion. For  this  reason,  the  pursuits  of  men,  being  modified  by  education, 
and  by  a  vast  number  of  associated  incidents,  are  extremely  various.  Before 
discipline  and  experience  have  improved  the  judgment,  a  confused  sense  of 
usefulness  gives  birth  to  confused  and  indiscriminate  desire  ;  while  in  men 
of  sound  understanding  desire  is  well  directed  and  wisely  tempered.  Opi- 
nions, too,  when  practically  expressed,  are  chequered  partly  by  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  desire,  and  partly  by  its  form.  The  principle,  the  feeling,  is 
universal ;  but,  in  its  shades  and  applications,  when  distributed  among  indi- 
viduals, there  subsists  an  almost  endless  diversity.  Earnest  desire,  founded 
on  the  sense  of  a  certain  kind  and  measure  of  utility,  has  dictated  the  most 
famous  deeds  which  the  page  of  history  records.  It  was  this  affection  which 
prompted  the  enterprizes  of  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Columbus,  and 
the  more  truly  illustrious  undertakings  of  Wickliffe  and  of  Luther. 

Aversion  is  augmented  when  the  object  of  it  was  once  the  object  of  desire. 
The  child's  disappointment,  in  regard  to  whatever  afforded  him  the  promise 
of  gratification,  wonderfully  inflames  his  hatred  and  increases  his  uneasiness. 
In  these  circumstances,  anger,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  will  often  take  posses- 
sion of  the  breast. 

It  is  a  proof,  however,  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Maker  of  our 
frame  that  he  has  subjected  us  to  associations  which  controul  the  irregular 
and  mahgnant  passions.  One  state  of  feeling  corrects  another  state  :  the 
pleasing  affections  serve  to  mitigate  those  which  are  painful. 

Hope  succeeds  to  desire ;  and,  even  where  desire  is  less  vigorous  than  at 
first,  it  cheers  and  enlivens  the  soul,  and  diffuses  sunshine  all  around.  This 
emotion  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  sense  of  utility  :  nor  will  it  mis- 
lead us,  if  we  combine  uith  it  correct  principle  and  judgment.  It  will  be 
qualified  by  individual  disposition.  In  men  who  are  sanguine  and  volatile 
we  find  it  predominant,  and,  not  rarely,  illusive  and  injurious:  in  children 
it  is  ardent,  because  their  reason  is  not  yet  come  to  them ;  in  our  riper  age 


•  In  tliis  inaimer  assoriatiom of  rescmltlancc  vastly  augniciit  the  interest  witli  wliich 
some  nuMi  read  works  of  history  and  those  of  fietion.  Tiiere  aie  passages  in  Gold- 
smith's "  Viear  of  Wakefield"  tliat  may  be  perused  with  signal  effect  amid  the  drea- 
riest scenes  of  \\w  months  of  winter  ;  what  1  may  term  the  contiguiti/  of  drscriptiim, 
heighteus  the  force  of  our  syui|UUhetic  emotions. 
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it  is  often,  though  not  always,  governed  by  the  sober  precepts  of  Experience. 
Still,  it  can  seldom  or  ever  be  extinffuished  :  as  the  effect  of  our  Creator's 
benevolence,  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  of  our  high  destina- 
tion, 

"  Hope  travels  on,  nor  quite  ns  till  we  die." 

This  passion,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  quite  independent  on  our  bodily 
constitution.  Those  who  labour  under  certain  kinds  of  delirhim,  however 
produced,  are  observed  to  express  great  eagerness  of  hope.  The  contrary 
is  the  fact  as  to  sufferers  from  hypochondriacal  disorders. 

Fear  is  in  the  immediate  train  of  aversion,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
cause.  What  it  is,  may,  in  individual  men,  be  ascertained  by  means  of  their 
countenances,  gestures,  language — and  frequently  their  breathless  silence — 
either  when  the  dreaded  object  appears,  or  when  thoughts  associated  with  it 
powerfully  recur.  In  our  younger  days  the  fear  of  death  is  connected  essen- 
tially with  the  adjuncts  and  signs  of  death,  and  employs  itself  upon  them. 
But  the  familiar  sight  of  these  things  causes  them  to  be  less  and  yet  less  im- 
pressive ;  whence  we  may  learn  that  no  spectacles,  no  exhibitions,  should 
he  frequent,  the  design  of  which  is  to  spread  a  solemn,  a  moral,  and  religi- 
ous awe. 

Hope  may  easily  degenerate  into  rashness ;  fear,  into  torpidity  and 
despair. 

Joy  respects  the  attainment  of  a  wished-for  object,  and  is  the  consequence 
of  possession  and  success.  Its  emotions  are,  in  common,  more  violent  than 
those  of  hope,  yet  not  not  so  durable,  pleasing,  and  beneficial.  Intense 
affection  and  excessive  transport  cannot  be  man's  ordinary  lot. 

Associations  of  thought  strongly  influence  grief  as  well  as  joy.  Grief  is 
the  effect  of  disappointment,  and  has  considerable  variety  according  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  disappointment.  In  minds  of  ungovemed  sensi- 
bility, grief  soon  gives  place  to  its  opposite  passion.  When  the  emotions 
are  not  accompanied  by  steady  principles  of  conduct,  they  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  every  change  of  scene,  incident,  and  society.  Some  of  the  finest  delinea- 
tions of  human  character  which  the  pen  of  Genius  has  made,  illustrate  and 
assume  the  fact.  "  Nothing,"  says  a  writer  of  antiquity,*  "  dries  up  so 
quickly  as  a  tear."  The  remark  admits  of  a  wide,  a  practical,  and  a  very 
important,  application.  Grief,  real  and  internal,  has  a  fixed  countenance, 
and  the  "  leaden  eye  which  loves  the  ground." 

Both  pleasing  and  displeasing  recollection  are  united  with  utility  :  nor  can 
the  nature  of  them  be  unknown  to  those  who  have  an  acquaintance  with  the 
effects  of  the  great  law  of  association,  according  to  men's  ages,  constitutions, 
education,  employments,  and  intellectual  habits.  Memory  dwells  with  de- 
light on  whatever  contributed  to  our  advantage  and  gratification,  and  thus 
prolongs  that  gratification  and  advantage  :f  to  objects  of  the  opposite  class, 

*  The  unl<uowa  author  of  the  Lib.  Rhetoric,  ad  C.  Herennium,  II.  31.  From  a 
note  ill  the  Delph.  ed.,  it  appears  that  the  aphorism  was  delivered  originally  by 
ApoUonius  the  Rhetorician  :  it  has  been  copied,  I  believe,  by  other  Roman  writers. 

f  The  paper  from  which  this  Essay  has  been  formed,  was  drawn  up  nearly 
forty-four  years  since,  and  then  read,  as  an  academical  exercise,  in  the  presence  of 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Behham,  whose  candid  approbation  it  obtained.  Let  its  author 
be  permitted,  at  this  interesting  moment,  to  express  his  pleasing  recollection  of 
these  circumstances,  and  to  declare  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  respect  with 
which  he  cherishes  the  thought,  and  transcribes  the  name,  of  a  late  honoured  friend, 
once  his  faithful  and  accomplished  tutor. 
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it  reverts  with  pain  similar  to  what  it  felt  when  they  had  an  actual  ex- 
istence. 

I  have  sketched  an  outline  of  the  human  passions.  Narrow  are  the 
bounds  which  separate  them  from  each  other.  If  the  views  thus  presented 
of  this  important  part  of  our  mental  frame  incite  anyone  individual  to  adore 
more  habitually  Him  by  whom  we  are  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made," 
and  to  keep  the  heart  with  all  dilisjence,  I  shall  be  humbly  grateful. 

N. 


THE   WATCHMAN. 

No.  XI. 


"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  The  Watch- 
man said.  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night."     Isaiah  xxi.  11,  12. 

Salam  !  Peace  and  prosperity,  saith  the  Watchman  to  all  his  readers, 
as  he  enters  within  the  precincts  of  a  new  year.  Peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will among  men,  and  glory  to  God,  may  the  ensuing  year  conduce  largely 
to  advance.  Could  we  place  ourselves  at  the  end  of  it,  and  review  the  scenes 
which  are  to  mark  its  progress,  how  different  in  many  respects  would  be 
our  apprehensions  !  Alas  !  who  knows  if  he  who  now  guides  the  pen  will 
then  be  in  the  land  of  the  living  or  the  land  of  darkness  ;  who  of  his  readers 
can  with  certainty  anticipate  the  prolongation  of  their  existence  througli 
twelve  more  months  ?  And,  trifle  as  we  do  with  the  things  of  eternity,  could 
our  destiny  within  that  period  be  foretold  with  the  same  certainty  as  it  is  de- 
termined ;  could  the  name  of  each  to  be  summoned  hence  before  another 
year  has  completed  its  course  be  uttered,  how  awfully  fixed  would  be  the 
eye  of  every  one,  how  eager  the  countenance  to  catch  the  sentence  of  life  or 
death  !  No  prophetic  voice  can  be  uttered.  No  individual  can  be  named. 
Doubt  is  left  over  all,  that  all  may  stand  in  awe  and  sin  not.  All  are  in 
danger,  that  all  may  be  prepared.  But  life  and  death  are  not  the  only  issues 
to  be  determined  in  the  ensuing  period  of  time.  Great  events  are  manifestly 
about  to  come.  To  say  this,  requires  not  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  nor  of 
the  son  of  a  prophet.  The  elements  of  society  are  all  in  agitation.  The 
sounds  of  war  have  died  away.  Men  have  ceased  to  be  amused  with  the 
empty  accents  of  glory.  Victory  is  no  longer  to  them  an  object  of  desire, 
for  they  know  its  price.  The  hand  of  necessity  is  pressing  hard  upon  thou- 
sands. Fearful  realities  have  succeeded  to  idle  sounds,  and  in  all  classes 
men  are  beginning  to  form  correct  estimates  of  their  actual  condition,  and  to 
search  wherever  they  may  for  the  remedies  of  their  privations  and  sufferings. 
Time  they  have,  and  motives  they  have,  to  think,  to  learn,  and  inwardly  to 
digest,  what  things  are  for  their  weal  or  woe.  Change  must  come.  The 
power  of  man  cannot  prevent  it.  A  nation's  wants  may  not  be  neglected  ; 
a  nation's  will  cannot  be  withstood.  The  planet  cannot  be  arrested  in  its 
orbit ;  the  hand  of  God  is  upon  it.  A  people  cannot  be  stayed  in  its  career 
of  improvement ;  the  spirit  of  the  Divinity  urges  it  on.  The  roar  of  the  sea, 
the  thunder  of  heaven,  are  sounds  as  mighty  as  terrible.  But  more  mighty, 
and  to  the  foes  of  man  more  terrible,  the  voice  of  a  whole  nation  rising  to 
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the  skies,  demanding  the  restitution  of  lost  rights,  and  the  enjoyment  of  that 
full  and  fair  liberty  of  mind  and  soul  which  the  Creator  intended  to  be  the 
portion  of  each  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  The  faint  and  incipient  accents 
of  such  an  outcry  are  to  be  heard  in  almost  every  part  of  our  land,  and  un- 
less its  demands  be  complied  with,  they  will  grow  and  swell  till  the  fear  of 
Belshazzar  be  struck  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  whose  interests  are  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  many.  But  it  will  not,  we  hope,  we  believe  it  will  not 
come  to  this.  The  few  are  gradually  yielding,  ignorance  and  prejudice  de- 
creasing, oppression  narrows  the  sphere  of  its  domination,  antiquated  absur- 
dities are  beginning  to  be  disused  by  the  lips  as  well  as  banished  firom  the 
mind.  One  after  another,  links  of  that  chain  have  fallen  by  which  the  hu- 
man mind  has  so  long  been  bound.  And  the  day  is  coming,  and  if  the 
friends  of  humanity  are  true  to  their  duties,  the  day  must  speedily  come, 
when  freedom  of  mind  will  be  restricted  neither  by  court  or  church  patron- 
age, nor  by  the  laws  of  fashion,  nor  the  circumvallation  of  creeds,  nor  by 
penal  enactments,  nor  by  private  and  petty  persecutions. 

Rara  temporum  felicitas,  ubi  sentire  qnae  veils  et  quae  sentias  dicere. 

Happy  and  rare  period,  to  use  the  words  of  the  great  Roman  historian, 
when  each  may  think  what  he  judges  true,  and  utter  what  he  thinks  !  The 
word  of  prophecy  will  then  have  its  fulfilment,  and  every  man  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make  him  afraid.  We  live 
in  hopes  such  as  these,  because  of  the  history  of  the  past  few  months,  as  well 
as  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  friend  of 
Christian  liberty,  the  question  which  opponents,  where  it  suited  their  turn, 
chose  to  make  a  religious  as  well  as,  what  it  really  was,  a  political  one, — the 
great  and  all-absorbing  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  has,  during  the  past 
year,  been  set  at  rest  in  a  way  which,  if  not  entirely  unexceptionable,  was  yet 
most  gratifying.  After  this  we  despair  no  longer.  Our  hopes  have  arisen,  and 
become  firm  expectations  in  relation  to  the  great  questions  which  involve  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  this  nation.  We  had  before  heard  and  said, 
**  No  good  effort  can  be  lost."  We  believed  so ;  but  we  had  reason  also  to 
join  in  the  prayer  of  the  apostles,  that  our  unbelief  might  be  aided.  The  mind 
assented  to  the  general  principle — the  heart  needed  a  splendid  instance  of  il- 
lustration. That  has  been  supplied.  All  our  feelings  relative  to  human  im- 
provement have  received  a  reality  and  a  vital  power.  What  our  eyes  have 
seen,  and  our  hands  handled,  we  now  testify.  Success  has  inspired  confidence, 
and  confidence  renewed  strength.  And  the  way  in  which  strength  should 
be  employed  has  been  indicated — the  way  to  victory  ;  so  that  we  at  length 
judge  it  to  approach  to  certainty  that  a  good  cause  will  not  fail,  except  by 
the  bad  faith  of  its  professed  friends.  Let  us  but  be  good  men  and  true, 
found  at  our  posts,  sturdy  in  their  maintenance,  earnest  to  advance,  and 
feithful  to  hold,  and  the  enemy  must  retire  till  the  land  is  ours,  and  mental 
and  moral  liberty  is  enjoyed  in  all  its  borders. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  stop  which  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period  of  time  seems  to  afford,  in  order  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the 
features  of  the  religious  worid,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  dwell  upon 
in  our  former  communications.  "  The  religious  world" — a  stran<re  and 
motley  mass,  composed  of  elements  the  mostdissimilar,  some  of  them  the 
most  revolting. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  worlds  into  which  the  rational  creatures  that  cover 
this  globe  of  ours  are  divided,  not  one  of  them  is  so  replete  with  features  so 
diversified  and  hcstile.    The  sporting  world,  the  gay  world,  the  jovial  world. 
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(Mundus  Jovialis,  to  misunderstand  the  title  of  a  treatise  on  astronomy,)  the 
high  world,  and  the  learned  world,  are  all  curious  medleys  ;  but  the  reli- 
gious world  surpasses  them  all  in  incongruities.  There  are  found  features 
of  the  rarest  loveliness,  infantine  innocence  and  simplicity,  moral  energies, 
such  as  an  angel  might  not  blush  to  acknowledge,  and  mental  power,  which 
a  Bacon  and  a  Milton  might  without  dishonour  call  their  own ;  and  there 
also  are  found  the  low,  the  grotesque,  the  sordid,  the  selfish,  the  drivelling. 
It  contains  subjects  for  the  pencil  both  of  Martin  and  of  Cruickshank,  and 
might  furnish  out  to  another  Dante  both  a  heaven  and  a  hell.  At  the  same 
time  we  believe,  and  firmly,  that  the  great  and  lovely  prevail  beyond  all 
comparison  over  the  offensive  and  the  low  :  and  often  when  an  offensive 
feature  is  beheld,  the  discerning  finds  a  diamond,  thougii  in  the  rough. 
Certainly  it  surpasses  the  power  of  human  calculation  to  sum  up  the  happiness 
which  religion,  even  with  all  the  actual  drawbacks,  confers  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  kingdom  ;  upon  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  houses ; 
upon  the  under  current  of  society,  which,  as  often  the  under  currents  of  the 
ocean,  has  the  greatest  force ;  upon  myriads,  whose  happiness  is  seen  by 
none,  and  chronicled  no  where  except  in  heaven.  While,  however,  the 
bad  is  mingled  with  the  good — while  the  exterior  is  repulsive  to  the  well- 
disciplined  mind — and  while,  therefore,  there  exist  serious  obstructions  to 
the  efliicacy  of  pure  religion,  the  remedial  power  of  the  press  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  When  the  sun  of  righteousness  has  arisen  with  healing  in 
his  rays,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  Watchman  at  liberty  to  retire  from  his 
beat. 

Amidst  the  anticipations  in  which  we  indulged  respecting  the  coming 
year,  we  did  not  include  the  end  of  the  world.  And  yet,  according  to  some 
authorities,  this  is  at  hand.  The  personal  reign  of  Christ  is,  we  are  assured, 
about  to  commence. 

A  Millenium  at  hand  ! — I'm  delighted  to  hear  it. 

As  matters  both  i)ublic  and  private  i:ovv  go; 
With  multitudes  round  us  all  starving  or  near  it, 

A  good  rich  Millenium  will  come  a  propos. 

And  come  it  will  and  shortly,  says  one,  who  has  the  happy  faculty,  by  a 
twist  of  his  vision,  of  casting  at  the  same  time  a  glance  into  two  opposite 
worlds,  seeing,  and  hence  declaring  in  strains  of  rhapsody  and  proud  defi- 
ance, what  hell  is  receiving  and  what  heaven  is  preparing.  Nor  can  the 
prophet  complain  as  one  of  old — "  I  only  am  left."  Mr.  Irving  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  but  intrepid  band,  who  already  see  Millenial  glories,  and 
are  preparing  to  commence  their  princely  functions.  A  few  clergymen, 
we  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Smith,  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Na- 
tional churches,  and  some  few  Dissenting  ministers,  (their  organ  is  the 
Morning  Watch,)  entertain  strong  opinions  concerning  the  personal  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  that  it  will  shortly  take  place,  and  that  England  will 
be  destroyed  with  tremendous  judgments  ;  these  views  are  connected  with  a 
profession  and  demand  for  the  most  extraordinary  and  even  apostolic  faith — 
that  is,  assurance  of  supernatural  enlightenment  and  assistance.  Captain 
Cambier,  son  of  Lord  Gambler,  seems  to  have  imbibed  more  than  an  equal 
share  of  this  intoxicating  draught.  In  discourse  with  Mr.  Smith  his  general 
tcnour  was,  while  they  were  friends,  "  My  dear  Smith,  the  Lord  is  coming 
—dreadful  things  will  take  place ;"  and  then  he  would  pursue  a  strain  of 
terrible  denunciation  against  this  kingdom  for  its  hypocrisy  and  wickedness. 
Poor  Smith,  naturally  alarmed  for  himself,  sought  of  the  prophet  what  was 
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to  become  of  hira.     "  As  for  you,"  replied  the  seer,  "  you  will  be  burnt  in 
Srailhfield." 

No  wonder  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Smith,  who  might  pass  for  a  descendant  of 
•Daniel  I<ambert,  should  dislike  the  doctrine  and  expose  the  reveries  of  his 
<juondam  friend.  On  the  subject  of  money.  Captain  Gambier's  incessant 
<ry  was,  "  I  have  a  few  hundreds.  Smith,  in  the  Bank  ;  Elliot"  (another 
.captain,  and  of  the  Millenarian  heresy)  "  and  I  cannot  make  up  our  minds 
to  beg  or  ask  one  penny  while  we  have  any  thing  left  ourselves.  A  man 
does  not  serve  God  as  he  ought  unless  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  give  all  that 
he  has.  I  shall  give  all  until  I  get  to  my  half-pay,  and  then  I  must  stop, 
and  Elliot  will  do  the  same."  At  a  later  period  he  said,  "  I  am  done, 
iSmith,  and  now  Elliot  must  go  on  till  he  comes  to  his  half-pay,  and  then 
we  must  go  on  with  the  Asylum  and  Sailor's  home,  by  faith  :"  that  is,  we 
are  informed,  to  erect  a  building  to  cost  £15,000,  with  scarcely  any  means, 
and  without  estimates,  contracts,  or  securities. 

The  same  strain  of  fanaticism  is  pursued  in  the  periodical  of  the  pro- 
phets, "the  Morning  Watch."  Christ  is  at  hand,  we  are  told,  to  destroy 
.the  world.  A  spirit  of  Pharisaism  pervades  the  work.  The  vials  of  the 
Scotch  orator's  wrath  are  poured  forth  in  its  pages.  All  the  world  but 
the  chosen  few,  and  few  they  are,  dismay  and  destruction  await.  We 
are  not  sorry  that  these  modern  Miilenarians  have  gone  to  extremes. 
The  shorter  in  consequence  will  be  their  day — the  less  their  intluence 
on  the  public  mind.  We  are  not  sorry  they  have  appeared.  Thev  bur- 
lesque the  extravagance  of  the  rehgious  world,  shew  its  natural  tendency, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  a  return  to  a  sounder  and  more  healthful  spirit ; 
the  spirit,  not  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind. 
Monstrosities  of  sentiment  like  those  of  the  Irving  school  must  of  necessity 
be  short-lived.  For  a  time,  now,  as  when  the  Millenarian  notions  began  to 
prevail  in  the  third  century  in  Egypt,  they  may  banish  from  the  mind  of 
some  Christians  the  most  important  precepts  of  their  religion  ;  they  may,  as 
in  the  tenth  century,  aid  forward  a  crusade,  not  as  then  against  the  Turks, 
but  wise,  and  upright,  and  rational  Christians  ;  they  may,  as  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  amongst  the  fifth-monarchy  men,  lead  to  "  the  proud 
turbulence  of  political  interpretation  ;"  but  as  tliese  ebullitions  of  frenzy 
passed  quickly  away,  so,  especially  in  the  present  day,  will  the  hallucinations 
of  the  prophetic  school.  They  vvill  also,  we  hopf>,  serve  to  warn  those  who 
are  treading  on  the  heels  of  like  absurdities,  and  clear  the  turbid  atmosphere 
of  the  religious  world.  A  striking  instance  of  delusion  like  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Miilenarians  is  recorded  by  Robertson  in  his  History  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  which  may  serve  to  point  a  moral  in  the  present  day.  A  sect  of  the 
Anabaptists  took  pos-ession  of  Munster,  in  Westphalia,  expelling  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  assuming  their  places.  Borcold,  an  obscure  fanatic, 
having  by  visions  and  prophecies  prepared  the  multitude  for  some  extraor- 
dinary event,  stripped  himseif  naked,  and  marching  through  the  streets, 
proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  That  the  kingdom  of  Sion  was  at  hand ; 
that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should  be  brought  low,  and  whatever  was 
lowest  should  be  exalted."  In  order  to  fulfil  this,  he  commanded. the 
churches,  as  the  most  lofty  buildings  in  the  city,  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  he  degraded  the  municipal  officers  chosen  by  his  own  party,  and 
made  the  highest  magistrate  in  the  city  the  common  hangman,  for  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  found  abundance  of  employment.  And  "  as,"  to  use 
, the  words  of  Robertson,  "  the  excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed 
in  every  age  to  lead  to  sensual  gratifications,  the  same  constitution  that  is 
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susceptible  of  the  former  being  remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed 
the  prophets  and  teachers  to  harangue  the  people  for  several  days,  concern- 
ing the  lawfulness  and  even  necessity  of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which 
he  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  granted  by  God  to  the  saints."  The 
historian  adds,  "  Every  excess  was  committed,  of  which  the  passions  of 
men  are  capable,  when  restrained  neither  by  the  authority  of  the  laws  nor 
the  sense  of  decency."  A  similar,  but  by  no  means  equally  flagrant,  in- 
stance of  the  union  of  sensuality  and  religion  has,  we  are  informed,  been 
exhibited  among  the  Southcotians,  and  especially  that  branch  of  them  who 
term  theniselves  Israelites,  and  reside  at  Ashton,  in  Lancashire. 

For  a  long  time,  connected  with  the  chief  men  of  the  Millenarian  school, 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Smith  had  pursued  his  labours  for  the  benefit  of  sailors.  It 
seems  that  our  sailors,  on  coming  into  harbour  and  on  shore  after  their 
voyages,  are  exposed  to  wholesale  robbery  at  the  hands  of  the  most  aban- 
doned of  men  and  women.  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  himself  been  brought  up 
on  the  seas,  has  for  years  been  endeavouring  to  provide  them  with  a  refuge, 
and  the  means  of  spiritual  instruction.  The  object  has  every  appearance  of 
being  laudable  ;  but  how  has  it  been  prosecuted  ?  Judging  from  certain 
statements  which  Mr.  Smith  himself  has  made,  we  have  most  pregnant  sus- 
picions. Of  course,  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  in  the  usual  way.  He  issued 
prospectuses,  called  public  meetings,  convoked  his  declaimers  and  mustered 
his  own  eloquence,  resolved  into  existence  institutions  and  committees, 
visited  the  country,  travelling  from  town  to  town,  and  speechifying  wher- 
ever he  came.  All  the  ordinary  machinery,  and  more,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  than  the  common  portion  of  clap-trap  used  on  such  occasions,  was 
employed,  and  employed  to  good  effect.  In  the  last  year  above  £3000 
were  collected  from  the  hon  homme,  that  easy  creature  John  Bull,  by  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  agents.  Well,  out  of  this  money  there  are  officials  both  small 
and  great — secretaries,  travelling  orators,  and  the  long  list  of  et  cetera — tobe 
paid,  so  that  no  small  portion  of  the  collected  money  is  consumed  ere  it  can 
reach  the  object  for  which  it  is  given.  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote: — "Notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  his  father,  Charles 
the  Second,  it  is  well  known,  endeavoured  to  raise  money  by  the  unconsti- 
tutional means  of  a  benevolence.  The  collectors  of  the  same  came  to  the 
house  of  an  old  lady,  in  the  town  of  Poinfret,  and  having  told  their  errand, 
"  Alas  !  alas !"  said  she,  "  a  poor  king  indeed,  to  go  a  begging  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  !  But  stay,  I  will  bestow  something  on  him  ;"  and  telling 
them  out  ten  broad  pieces — "  Here  !"  said  she,  "  take  these."  The  offi- 
cers were  going  away  very  thankful  for  what  they  had  got.  "  Hold  !"  says 
the  lady,  "  here  are  ten  more  to  bear  the  charges  of  the  other,  and  then,  per- 
haps, some  of  them  may  reach  hirn.^^  So  with  our  sea-orator,  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Smith  and  his  gallant  companions,  the  church  maritime — they  need  no  small 
sum  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  gifts  of  the  saints  to  the  objects  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  And  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  impropriety  of  the 
way  pursued  for  levying  contributions  was  he  who,  of  all  others,  was  the 
most  likely  to  know — the  treasurer.  Captain  Gambier,  that  he  thus  implored 
Mr.  Smith — "  Humble  yourself  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  ;  but,  O!  as 
you  love  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  do  not  attempt  to  bolster  it  (the  Society) 
up  by  any  more  worldly  methods."  We  fear  that  we  cannot  limit  our  dis- 
approbation to  the  Society  for  the  Sailors ;  we  fear  that  religion  is  made  by 
too  many  of  our  institutions  to  serve  as  a  craft  whereby  the  conductors  get 
their  bread  and  something  to  boot ;  we  fear  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
the  following  charge  made  by  one  who  knows  no  little  about  the  religious 
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institutions  of  the  day— Mr.  Irving.  «*  I  observe,"  he  says,  "  the  same 
intermingling  of  pleasure,  gain,  and  religion,  in  strange  confusion,  in  those 
excursions  amongst  the  churches  for  raising  money  by  the  abuse  of  preach- 
ing; when  a  regular  bargain  is  struck,  every  meal  allowed  for,  whether 
partaken  at  the  inn  or  of  hospitahty ;  travelling  expenses  by  the  mile  al- 
lowed ;  with  the  love  of  which  the  age  is  gone  mad.  Much  more  could  I 
say  concerning  the  love  of  pleasure  under  the  guise  of  godliness,  which  hath 
won  the  mastery  of  this  self-indulgent  and  luxurious  society  called  the  reli- 
gious world." 

But  if  certain  charges  and  certain  indications  are  to  be  credited,  there'  are 
worse  things  yet,  at  least,  among  "  the  friends  of  sailors,"  than  what  we 
have  mentioned.  The  orator  Smith  is  charged,  first,  with  peculation ; 
secondly,  with  deserting  his  home.  As  to  the  charge  of  peculation, 
though  there  have  been  many  vague  indications,  (which  excite,  we  confess, 
suspicion  in  our  minds,)  there  has  been  mentioned  only  one  specific  in- 
stance that  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  close  of  a  public  meeting,  took  of  the  cash- 
keeper  a  sovereign.  This  Mr.  S.  allows.  His  explanations  are  not  con- 
sistent. At  one  time,  he  tells  us,  he  took  the  money  as  a  loan  ;  at  another 
as  a  debt ;  and,  at  another,  he  seems  to  claim  a  right  to  take  such  a  sum 
or  more,  founded  on  his  alleged  gratuitous  services.  As  to  the  second 
charge,  we  quote  his  own  words :  "  My  house  in  Wellclose  Square 
had  become  so  public,  that  all  sorts  of  idle  tales  and  reports  (of  what 
character  ?)  were  continually  brought  to  my  family,  and  every  evening 
retailed  to  me.  Sick  and  disgusted  with  such  things,  and  finding  remon- 
strance utterly  vain,  I  quietly  withdrew  from  my  house  to  prevent  further 
evil,  and  continued  absent  about  a  week,  until,  corresponding  with  my  family 
and  the  parties  concerned,  (in  what  way  concerned  r)  I  could  and  did  retura 
back  in  peace."  To  say  the  least,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  who  was 
confessedly  unable  to  rule  his  own  house,  should  be  deemed  unfit  to  preside 
over  "  the  sailor's  home."  His  chief  accuser  is  Captain  Gambler,  of  whom, 
and  Captain  Elliot,  Smith  himself  thus  speaks  at  the  commencement  of  the 
affray — "  two  such  holy,  exemplary,  and  generous  men,  I  had  never  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  viorld."  Nor  even  when  his  passions  were  strongly 
excited,  did  he  venture  to  accuse  Captain  Gambler  of  dishonesty,  but  talks 
of  his  incapacity,  his  madness,  his  ignorance  of  business.  This  last  charge 
is  somewhat  curious.  Is  it  grounded  on  the  fact  that  Captain  Gambler  dis- 
liked "  the  worldly  means"  before  spoken  of,  and  disliked  to  find  the  Rev. 
orator's  fingers  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  a  public  meeting  ?  However, 
Captain  G.  has  spoken  out.  He  tells  the  workl  he  deems  It  his  duty  to  warn 
them  against  Smith.  He  regrets  that  he  has  given  him  any  countenance.  He 
says  he  has  found  him  out,  and  that  through  two  friends  who  lived  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  speaks  in  the  strongest  and  most  confident  terms  of  his 
dishonesty.  In  consequence  of  having  seen  his  delusion  in  regard  to  Smith, 
"  I  did,"  he  says,  "  my  duty  by  procuring  his  dismissal  from  that  office, 
(Honorary  Secretary,)  under  the  form  of  a  resignation,  which  he  desired 
should  be  put  in,  rather  than  have  a  disclosure  made."  Another  object  was 
to  compel  him  to  resign  his  trusteeship,  to  which  he  had  got  himself  ap- 
pointed. For  this  Captain  Gambler  laboured  hard,  and  at  length  Smith  has 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  his  former  connexion,  and  he  has  now  set 
up  for  himself.  The  affairs  of  the  sailor's  home  have  been  banded  over  to 
the  management  of  Captain  Elliot  and  his  friends,  who,  however,  in  an  ad- 
vertisement speak  thus  ominously  :  "  the  property  of  the  institution  shaD  be 
protected  as  far  as  possible  from  depredation."     Of  course  Smith  has  not 
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been  idle.  He  has  endeavoured  to  excite  compassion  for  himself  and  a  re- 
gard to  the  cause  with  which  he  is  connected.  He  speaks  in  the  most 
saintly  terras,  makes  the  highest  pretensions  to  divine  direction  and  support, 
has  thanks2:iving  sermons  for  what  he  calls  his  delivery,  and  gets  resolutions 
passed  declaring  him  an  honest  man.  We  do  not  deny  it;  that  is  not  our 
business  ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  in  the  whole  of  this  affair 
much  more  than  meets  the  eye.  There  has  been,  we  have  no  doubt,  a 
hushing  up  for  what  is  called  the  good  of  the  cause — in  a  word,  pious  fraud. 
Whoever  are  honest  or  dishonest,  we  know  well  who  are  the  losers. 
Those  of  the  public  who  have  given  their  money  are  evidently  gulled,  and 
they  will  suffer  without  much  pity.  Among  the  various  ways  which  Smith 
has  taken  to  excite  commiseration,  the  publication  of  a  copy  of  verses  from 
which  \y&  extract  the  following,  is  the  most  extraordinary. 

Extracts  from  an  Epistle  from  John  Fogo,  Esq.,  to  Parson  Smith,  of  Penzance. 

My  pious  old  cove,  1  am  sorry  to  hear 
That  somethiiig  is  wrong  between  you  and  Gambier; 
And  though  famous  for  preaching,  some  say  tlie  fact  is, 
You're  not  so  particular  as  to  the  practice. 

You  drew  with  persuasion  as  gentle  as  wise, 

The  cash  from  our  pockets,  and  tears  from  our  eyes  ; 

But  may  I  inquire  witiiout  any  reflection. 

If  you  never  made  free  with  the  ample  collection  ? 

Indignant,  I  hear  you  re|)ly,  "  'Tis  all  gammon  ! 
Can  a  genuine  Saint  be  a  servant  of  Mammon  ? 
For  the  poor  and  tiie  needy  I  only  besought  ye  : 
A  nautical  parson  could  ne'er  be  so  naughty. 

All  slander  and  malice  I  boldly  defy; 

Tho'  Smith  of  Penzance,  no  black-Smith  am  I  ; 

That  I've  made  up  a  purse  is  an  utter  delusion. 

But  the  Saints  while  on  earth  nmst  expect />«-i'-ccution. 

0  hard  is  my  fate  by  Gambier  to  be  rumjj'd, 

When  for  so  many  years  the  cushion  I  have  thump'd  ; 
'i'he  truths  of  religion  came  home  to  each  breast, 
And  the  whole  of  the  sailors  on  board  were  imprest. 

My  talents  for  Sermons  were  equalled  hy  few, 

1  preached  without  notes,  tho'  I  had  them  in  view  ; 
I  wish  from  attacks  folks  would  let  me  alotie, 
Let  him  that  is  sinless  discharge  the  first  >tone." 

Well  said,  my  bold  fellow  !  that  is  quite  satisfactory. 
And  the  Captain,  no  doubt,  has  been  very  refractory  ; 
Your  statement  1  leave  to  all  those  who  may  galp  it, 
Thou  Cham[)ion  of  cushions,  thou  i)ride  of  the  pulpit. 

llcligion  I  reverence  as  holy  and  pure, 

And  shan't  I  detest,  with  its  visage  demure  ? 

Yes,  1  scorn  from  my  heart,  with  abhorrence  and  loathing, 

A  wolf,  sharj)  and  greedy,  arrayed  in  sheep's  clothing. 

What  led  you,  grave  Sir,  to  cry  out  Feccavi  ? 

I'^or  I  hear  you  were  called  to  the  Truth  from  the  Navy  ; 

Your  motives,  of  course,  I've  no  wish  to  taint, 

lint  the  greater  the  sinner,  the  greater  the  saint. 

In  reviewing  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered,   our  own   mind  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  shocking  impiety  of  men  who  strive  to  advance 
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at  once  their  own  interests,  and  the  interests  of  what  they  espouse  by  pre- 
tensions to  supernatural  direction.     We  ourselves  heard  both  Smith  and 
Gambier  recommend  "  the  cause  of  sailors,"  as   they  termed  it,  on  the 
ground  of  the  manifest  interposition  of  God  on  their  behalf.     They  spoke 
of  their  success,  and  the  arm  of  the  Lord  did  it ;  they  spoke  of  their  plans, 
and  they  could  not  fail,  for  the  work  was  God's.     Nor  shall  we  easily  forget 
the  awfully  terrific  description  which  Smith  gave  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Brunswick  Theatre,  nor  the  Satanic  exultation  which  he  bellowed  forth 
when  he  represented  himself  as  he  stood  upon  the  ruins.     And  this  too,  this 
was  ascribed  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  pointing  out  to  Smith  and 
his  band  a  spot  for  the  erection  of  their  contemplated  building.     In  short, 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  fact  mentioned  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  al- 
lude, the  happening  of  which  was  not  set  forth  as  the  special  act  of  the 
Almighty.     Nor  was  Captain  Gambier  a  whit  less  presumptuous  than  his 
Boanerges,  and  yet  so  recent  is  the  period,  he  could  hardly  then  have  failed 
to  have  some  suspicion  that  all  was  not  going  on  fairly.     At  all  events,  he 
ought  now  to  learn  that  God's  name  may  be  assumed  to  serve  iniquity  as 
well  as  truth,  and  to  abstain  in  future  from  pretensions  which  are  as  ground- 
less as  they  are  shocking  and  presumptuous.     We  could  wish  also  that  all 
the  proselyting  sects  who  are  now  passing  to  and  fro  in  our  land  would 
hence  learn  a  lesson.     There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  makes  less  preten- 
sions to  divine  aid  than  did  Smith  and  company.     The  age  of  miracles  has 
appeared  again.     The  name  is  different,  the  thing  is  the  same,  and  to  find 
miracle-mongers  we  need  not  revert  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  nor  to  the  canons 
of  the  Papal  hierarchy.     Protestant  England,  alas  !  is  full  of  them.     Every 
puny  institution,  every  little  sect  lays  claim  to  the  special  aid  and  blessing  of 
God.    If  the  funds  of  a  missionary  society  are  increased,  the  Lord  has  opened 
the  hearts  of  the  pious.     If  a  minister  attracts  an  unusually  large  audience, 
God  unseals  his  lips  and  carries  home  his  words  to  the  heart.     Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  we  impeach  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence.    We  believe  lite- 
rally that  all  things  are  of  God,  and  on  that  very  account  discredit  all  preten- 
sions to  extraordinary  and  special  aid.     In  fact,  all  such  aid  is  miraculous. 
We  know  of  no  other  definition  of  a  miracle,  and  we  must  confess  that  we 
are  slow  to  believe  in  miraculous  agency,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Hohenlohe, 
or  Parson  Smith,  or  a  Ranter  preacher.     Not  long  since,  in  conversation 
with  a  man  who  has  thought  and  inquired  on  theological  subjects,   and  dis- 
carded one  popular  error  at  least,   we  asked,  what  was  his  chief  reason  for 
preferring  the  Trinitarian  system  to  the  Unitarian  ?     He  answered,  "  The 
Trinitarian  minister  comes  as  the  ambassador  of  God  with  a  direct  communi- 
cation from  him  to  man.     Not  so  with  you."     "  Then,"  we  replied,  "  the 
greater  the  presumption  the  greater  your  faith."     Now,  however  absurd  this 
principle  may  seem,  and  absurd  enough  it  is,  it  governs,  we  doubt  not,  the 
greater  part  of  the  religionists  of  the  day.     We  do  not  say  they  are  conscious 
of  its  existence.     They  never,  perhaps,  recognized  it  in  words.     Still  it  ac- 
tuates their  conduct.     Nor  is  it  wonderful.     Superior  pretensions  have  a 
tendency  to  impose  on  even  the  enlightened  :  much  more  will  they  mislead 
the  multitude.     By  the  affectation  of  sanctity,  the  monkish  orders  gained  the 
dominion  of  the  Christian  world.     The  divinity  which  is  said  to  surround  a 
king  consists  in  a  claim  to  reverence  which  himself  and  all  about  him  make. 
In  the  intercourses  of  life,  we  often  yield  our  hearts  spontaneously  to  the 
claims  of  others.     The  character  and  homage  ihey  assume,  we  are,  by  their 
very  assumption,  led  to  give  them,  and  to  avoid  so  irrational  a  demeanour 
requires  an  exercise  of  thought  and  a  battling  with  the  hturt,  which,  how- 
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ever  well  they  may  with  the  wise  proceed  in  private,  are  not  exercises  the' 
roost  fitted  for  the  junctures  and  the  exigencies  of  daily  and  casual  intercourse. 
In  fact,  too  many  men  are,  in  society,  rather  like  instruments  which  will  an- 
swer and  vibrate  to  any  touch,  than  rational  beings,  thinking  before  they 
feel,  and  judging  before  they  act.  If  this  be  true  in  ordinary  life,  it  is  less 
surprising  that  the  pretensions  of  the  pulpit  or  the  platform — pretensions 
made  on  subjects  and  in  places  fitted  to  awaken  the  feelings  and  to  lay  open 
the  heart  to  any  contagion  of  a  reliajious  nature — that  these  should  find  access 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  people,  and,  superseding  the  exercise  of  their  judgment, 
lead  them  at  the  speaker's  will.  Even  without  any  actual  intention  of  mis- 
leading by  false  pretensions,  it  would  be  very  possible  for  a  preacher,  by  the 
use  of  vague  and  unexplained  language,  to  create  in  his  hearer's  mind  the 
idea  that  he  was  under  the  immediate  guidance  and  enlightenment  of  God. 
However  it  may  be  effected,  the  fact,  we  are  persuaded,  is,  that  the  many 
regard  the  teachings  and  doings  of  their  spiritual  guides  as  the  teachings  and 
doings  of  the  Almighty.  Monstrous  delusion  1  fitted  before  all  other  things 
to  keep  the  mind  in  darkness,  and  to  lead  a  people  captive  in  the  chains  of 
superstition,  and  make  them  ready  instruments  of  the  designing.  One  of  the 
strotigest  objections  we  have  to  make  against  the  popular  efforts  of  the  day, 
is,  that  they  have  encouraged  this  pernicious  error,  and  greatly  extended  its 
dominion.  That  the  people  are  to  blame,  we  know — greatly  to  blame  ;  but 
though  they  have  too  often  presented  their  hearts  prepared  to  be  wrought 
upon,  and  gone  after  him  most  willingly  who  came  most  in  the  way  of  au- 
thority, and  in  pretensions  to  power  from  on  high,  they  have  yet  this  apology, 
that  they  did  it  in  ignorance;  while  many  of  the  agitators,  though  they  knew 
the  impression  tliey  were  producing  on  the  people's  hearts,  and  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  all  their  real  or  seeming  claims,  persevered  nevertheless  in 
the  unholy  work,  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  misleading  the  people, 
and  hesitating,  nay  declining,  to  explain,  for  fear  of  unsettling  the  public 
mind,  or  perhaps  of  endangering  their  own  dominion. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  specify  the  various  grounds  on  which  we 
have  formed  the  conclusion  we  have  expressed.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect 
that  any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  religious  world,  will,  for  a 
moment,  doubt  that  pretensions  to  supernatural  and  special  aid  prevail 
throughout  it.  In  fact,  the  notion  that  God  works  in  an  extraordinary  way 
to  second  the  efforts  of  ministers,  is  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  the  reli- 
gious community,  and  Unitarians  are  not  seldom  unmercifully  dealt  with 
because  they  exclude  such  baseless  conceptions  from  their  creed.  But  to 
shew  the  extent  to  which  this  error  has  gone,  we  quote  the  following  anec- 
dote lately  given  in  the  Protestant  Methodist  Magazine,  and  ushered  in  with 
no  inconsiderable  circuinstance  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  God,  by 
"  his  special  interpositions,"  secures  the  benefit  of  "  his  children." 

"  A  short  time  ago,  a  poor  but  ipixms  woman  lost  a  bundle  of  clothes  from 
a  cart  in  which  she  was  returning  home  from  a  visit  to  her  relations  near 
llarrowgate.  A  week  was  sjjent  in  fruitless  inquiry  and  search  for  the  lost 
artic  les.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  as  the  poor  woman's  husband,  also  a  "pions 
character,  was  walking  out  on  business,  he  met  a  female  who  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him.  As  he  passed  the  woman,  a  strong  impression  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind  that  she  was  the  person  who  liad  found  the  lost  bundle  ; 
and  so  powerful  was  the  persuasion,  that  he  was  induced  to  turn  back  and 
tax  her  with  it.  At  first  she  strenuously  denied  all  knowledge  of  it ;  but  as 
both  a  gown  and  handkerchief  of  the  lost  articles  were  found  on  her  person, 
(who  issued  the  search  warrant  ?)  she  was  soon  induced  to  confess  she  was 
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the  finder  of  the  bundle,  and  the  man  accompanied  her  home  and  recorered 
every  article  of  the  lost  property.  She  lived  five  miles  from  Harrowgate." 
In  commenting  on  this  story,  the  writer  says,  "  the  impression  was  obviously 
of  a  preternatural  origin,  and  probably  made  by  one  of  those  celestial  spirits 
who  are  sent  fortli  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation." 

Now,  wherein  is  the  difierence  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Methodist  mi- 
racle ?  How  gross  is  the  creduhty,  how  gross  the  ignorance,  that  still  prevail 
in  the  midst  of  this  nation,  found  not  merely  in  the  private  village  and  the 
humble  cottage,  but  in  religious  books,  intended  to  enlighten  the  mind  and 
save  the  soul  !  Another  instance  of  a  like  delusion  occurs  to  us,  which  we 
lately  met  with  in  the  review  of  a  book  just  published,  the  Memoirs  of  Ober- 
lin,  a  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  a  man  of  considerable  piety  and  good- 
ness. The  anecdote  relates  to  the  choice  of  a  wife.  "  Only  two  days  before 
the  period  fixed  upon  for  her  return  to  Strasbourgh,  Oberlin  felt  as  though 
a  secret  voice  within  whispered  '  Take  her  for  thy  partner  !'  He,  however, 
resisted  the  call.  '  It  is  impossible,'  said  he,  almost  aloud  ;  '  our  disposi- 
tions do  not  agree.'  *  Take  her  for  thy  partner,'  the  voice  still  continued. 
He  spent  a  sleepless  night,  and  in  his  prayers  the  next  morning  solemnly 
declared  to  God  that  if  he  would  give  him  a  sign,  by  the  readiness  with 
which  Madeline  should  accede  to  the  proposition,  that  the  union  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wUl,  he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  and  consider  the 
voice  he  had  heard  <w  a  leading  of  Providence.  After  breakfast  the  same 
morning,  he  found  the  young  lady  sitting  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden. 
Placing  himself  beside  her,  he  began  the  conversation  by  saying,  *  You  are 
about  to  leave  us,  my  dear  friend  :  /  have  had  an  intimation  that  you  are 
destined  by  the  Divine  Will  to  be  the  partner  of  my  life.  If  you  can  re- 
solve upon  this  step,  so  important  to  us  both,  I  expect  you  will  give  me 
your  candid  opinion  about  it,  before  your  departure.'  Upon  this  Miss  Wit- 
ter rose  from  her  seat,  and  blushing  as  she  approached  him,  placed  one  hand 
before  her  eyes,  and  held  the  other  towards  him.  He  clasped  it  in  his  own. 
The  decision  was  made,  a  decision  he  never  found  cause  to  regret." 

The  belief  in  supernatural  and  extraordinary  influence  has  been  a  constant 
concomitant  of  nearly  all  the  excesses  which  have  lately  di^raced  the  reli- 
gious world,  whether  in  America  or  England.  It  is  the  grand  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Revivalists,  an  instrument  which  they  have  wielded  with  ter- 
rible effect.  Nor  is  its  use  limited  to  the  more  ignorant  part  of  the  religious 
community.  Scarcely  a  month  has  passed  for  a  long  period,  but  one  or 
more  of  the  religious  periodicals,  under  the  sanction  of  grave  divines,  has 
enforced  the  duty  of  praying  for  a  large  and  fresh  eff'usion  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. True,  the  sense  of  decency,  which  the  better  informed  have,  pre- 
vents their  errors  from  running  to  the  excesses  which  prevail  among  the  ig- 
norant ;  though  we  must  be  allowed  to  think  that  in  proportion  as  they  yield 
to  the  claims  of  good  order,  they  abandon  their  principles,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  less  informed  religionists  hold  the  belief  of  special  interposition 
in  its  proper  and  genuine  shape.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
something  of  the  way  in  which  the  notion  of  miraculous  agency  operates 
among  them.  We  have  seen  something,  and  heard  more  on  veritable  au- 
thority, of  the  scenes  which  prevail  when  a  society  of  Primitive  Methodists 
undertake  to  convert  a  sinner.  The  priests  of  Bacchus  were  hardly  more 
riotous  and  noisy  in  their  terrific  orgies.  Imagine  a  poor  creature  of  strong 
passions,  of  passions  half  frenzied  by  former  excitements  both  in  private  and 
public,  of  passions  rendered  morbid  by  the  consciousness  of  crime,  lying 
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prostrate  in  the  midst  of  a  lar^e  assembly  of  persons  of  coarse  and  unija- 
verned  souls.  Around  the  patient  are  some  dozen  hierophants,  praying  either 
singly  or  in  pairs,  or  in  a  body,  with  all  their  might  to  God  that  he  would 
break  ihe  heart  of  the  hardened  sitmer  before  hira,  using  the  greatest  and 
TTicst  oftensive  flimiliarity  vvilh  the  Creator,  prescribing  to  him  both  the  time 
and  the  way  of  the"  patient's  conversion,  at  times  calling  on  the  prostrate 
man  liimseif  to  yield  his  stubborn  soul,  and  threatening  him  in  awful  language 
with  the  Divine  vengeance  to  everlasting  woe;  while  during  the  whole 
scene,  often  of  considerable  duration,  voices  either  of  supplication  or  threat, 
groanings,  ejaculations,  and  sobs,  are  arising  from  every  part  of  the  building, 
and  aiding  in  the  general  effect.  At  last,  perhaps,  the  man  is  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  "  good  work."  The  spirit  of  God,  he  says,  has  descended 
on  him.  Straightway  he  is  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  his  convictions, 
and  it  has  happened  that  the  interrogators,  not  being::  satisfied  with  the  replies, 
have  ordered  him  again  to  prostrate  himself,  and  to  "  tell  God  he  would 
have  all  or  none."  We  remember  on  one  occasion  to  have  seen  a  woman 
who  had,  as  the  parties  said,  been  converted,  led  down  the  streets  of  a  coun- 
try town,  and  then  first  we  formed  vvliat  we  deemed  a  somewhat  adequate 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  Pythoness  immediately  after  retiring  from  the  tri- 
pod, to  which  she  had  been  forced,  and  where  amidst  the  furies  to  vvhich  she 
was  stimulated  she  delivered  her  broken  oracular  accents.  Nor  must  our 
readers  imaoine  that,  once  converted,  a  person  is  conveited  for  life.  The 
work  in  some  instances  requires  to  be  frequently  repeated,  and  is  to  some 
people  whai  a  course  of  medicine  is  to  others  after  a  debauch.  Let  not  our 
readers  be  sceptical  (they  must  be  pained)  at  these  representations.  The 
following  quotation  might  have  served  as  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion. It  is  taken  from  tlie  Protestant  Methc/dist  Magazine  for  July  last. 
"  The  mercy  of  God  displayed.  At  a  public  Methodist  prayer-meeting 
held  in  Yorkshire,  about,  the  middle  of  the  service  a  number  of  thoughtless 
young  men  entered  the  meeting,  when  two  of  them  kneeled  down,  apparently 
desirous  of  salvation  ;  \he  friends  spoke  to  and  prayed  for  them;  shortly 
afterwards  a  man  jiresent  stated,  that  those  young  men  had  agreed  in  their 
mirth,  before  they  came  to  the  meeting,  that  they  would  kneel  down  to  be 
prayed  with  ;  on  receiving  this  information,  the  friends  were  deeply  con- 
cerned for  them,  and  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger.  The  agonizing  prayers  of  the  brethren  for  them  at  length 
prevailed  ;  they  appeared  greatly  moved,  and  began  to  pray  for  themselves  ! 
On  one  of  them  attempting  to  rise  froiu  his  knees,  he  found  his  legs  so  sin- 
gvhirly  effected,  that  he  could  not  stand  upright.  They  wept  and  prayed, 
assisted  by  the  poxverfnl  intercession  of  the  friends,  and  on  retiring  from  the 
meeting  they  seemed,  to  be  in  great  distress.  The  one  whose  limbs  were  so 
seized,  afterwards  became  truly  serious,  (what  became  of  the  others  ?)  and 
joined  the  society.  The  writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts  stated,  which 
look  ])lace  durins:  a  revival  of  religion  among  the  Methodists."  It  is  no 
longer  than  last  summer  that  we  saw  a  scene  more  revolting  even  than  that 
we  have  described  a  few  sentences  before,  but  we  abstain.  There  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  form  of  religion,  in  some  of  the  more  retired  parts 
of  I'.ngland,  is  to  the  man  of  sound  mind  most  offensive  and  painful.  The 
schoolmaster,  they  say,  is  abroad  ;  but  the  ])resent  generation  must  pass  off 
the  sia;ie  before  the  good  which  he  is  fitted  to  effect  will  be  seen  in  the  vil- 
lages of  the  more,  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country. 

\\  c  iiavc  now  alluded  to  the  capital  error  of  the  present  day.     From  liils 
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flows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  score  of  others.  Unitarian  polemics 
are  often  accused  of  misrepresenting  the  tenets  of  the  self-styled  orthodox. 
The  determination  of  this  question  depends  on  what  standard  of  orthodoxy 
is  fixed  on  as  the  criterion.  To  say  tlie  least,  there  are  two — the  orthodoxy 
of  books,  and  the  few  who  philosophize  on  the  subject ;  and  the  orthodoxy 
of  llie  people,  with  which  is  closely  connected  the  orthodoxy  of  the  pulpit. 
Now,  if  the  actual  sentiments  of  the  people  be  taken  as  the  test  of  orthodoxy, 
we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  Unitarians  rather  under  than  overstate  the 
dogmas  they  oppose.  We  have  heard,  and  that  too  by  a  clergyman  in  a 
most  respectable  town,  and  preaching  to  a  large  audience — we  have  heard  the 
certainty  which,  irrespectively  of  good  or  bad  conduct,  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
ordination gives  to  the  elect,  illustrated  to  this  import,  though  not  in  these 
words  :  When  once  the  relation  between  father  and  child  has  been  formed, 
it  cannot  in  its  nature  be  broken.  However  rebelHously  the  child  may  act, 
he  can  never  cease  to  be  a  child.  So  with  the  child  of  God.  He  may  act 
the  part  of  a  prodigal  (and  here  the  preacher  entered  into  a  Ions;  enumera- 
tion of  enormous  sins) ;  still  is  he  safe ;  once  a  child  of  God,  he  is  so  for  ever ; 
"  once  elected,  he  is  never  rejected."  Tlie  same  clergyman  spoke  of  "  the 
eternal  three"  without  explanation.  The  following  words,  no  less  offensive 
for  the  sentiment  they  imply  than  for  the  doggrel  in  which  it  is  conveyed, 
occur  at  the  end  of  some  lines  inserted  in  the  Protestant  jNIethodist  Magazine 
for  July  last  :" 

Shout,  Chonis,  together; 

To  the  Trinity,  glory,  tor  ever '. 

And  in  the  number  of  the  same  work  for  September,  these,  among  others, 
"  On  the  Agony  and  Death  of  the  Saviour  :" 

Let  all  creation  blush  at  her  Creator's  angtiish  : 
I  ask  no  more  !  a  voice  from  youder  skies 
Reveals  the  cause  divlue  why  great  Jehovah  dies  ! 

Again,  from  the  Gospel  Magazine  for  October  : 

"  The  incarnate  God!" 
To  the  rich  fountain  of  thy  blood. 
Thou  great  incarnate,  precious  God, 
My  soul  desires  to  fly. 


A  little  after  : 


At  the  close 


Stern  Justice  with  his  vengeance  came, 
And  wrang  the  heart  of  that  dear  Lamb 
Who  cave  himself  for  me. 


By  thy  sweet  influence,  cov'nant  God, 
O  plunge  me  in  that  purple  flood 

VVhose  virtues  are  so  great ; 
Then  though  as  file  and  black  as  hell. 
Constrained  by  love  this  truth  I'll  tell. 

Salvation  is  complete. 


In  plain  prose  of  the  same  magazine  : 

"  The  Son  in  the  fulness  of  time  assumed  their  nature,  and  came  into  this 
world  to  do  and  suffer  all  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  justice  and  holi- 
ness of  God  for  them." 

•'It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him.  Is  it  just  r  Is  it  reasonable  that 
the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty  :     Ah  !  reason,  thou  caust  rise  no 
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higher  than  thy  source ;  revelation  is  beyond  thy  authority,  and  whoever 
trusts  to  thy  insufficient  aid,  is  awfully  deceived." 

Passing  over  the  delectable  subject  of  "  A  Cucumber-bed  spiritualized," 
we  come  to  the  following  :  "  My  fellow-Magdalenes,  all  hail !  Forget  not 
our  Christ  is  both  able  and  willing  to  '  save  unto  the  uttermost'  ;  thy  daily 
sins,  yea,  thy  heart  sins  sliall  be  all  in  all  put  away  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self; thou  art  annoyed  with  them,  but  he  is  charged  with  them  ;  they  are 
ivithin  thee,  but  they  were  upon  him  :  the  royal  gems  which  decorate  his 
crown  are  the  Magdalenes  which  he  has  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth,  and  in  the  company  we  discover  the  murderous  David,  the  wicked 
Manasseh,  a  backsliding  Feler,  a  persecuting  Paul,  a  ferocious  gaoler,  a 
gibbeted  thief,  a  tender-hearted  Lydia,  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  others,  who,  like  Magdalene,  were  as  vile  as  hell  could  make  them. 

"  Ye  ruffians  may  come,  though  your  hands  reek  with  blood, 
Tliere's  nothing  too  hard  for  tlie  grace  of  our  God  ; 
Ye  Magdalene  harlots  are  welcome  to-day 
With  Jesus  to  banquet — he'll  ne'er  cast  away." 

The  following  specimen  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  amusing  : 

"  As  to  the  question,  what  consistency  can  there  be  in  a  believer's  praying 
for  forgiveness,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  professes  to  believe  that  all  his 
iniquities,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  already  forgiven  ? — it  is,  as  I  said 
before,  not  a  whit  better  than  carnal  reason.  Let  J.  H.  but  establish  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  a  general  rule  with  him,  in  his  decisions  upon  the 
word  of  God,  and  he  will  soon  put  an  end,  as  far  as  concerns  himself,  to  the 
mystery  of  godliness,  and  plunge  into  Socinianism  at  once.  We  need  all  the 
ai,  at,  the  alases  of  a  Greek  chorus,  to  express  our  grief  at  the  terrible  di- 
lemma to  which  the  use  of  carnal  reason  leads.  '  'Tis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous 
pitiful.'" 

We  now  quote  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  the  motto 
of  which,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  is  the  exploded  text,  1  John  v.  7  ! 

"  The  march  of  intellect  is  the  march  of  intidelity;  and  religious  liberalism 
the  com})roinising  of  the  truth.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  daughters  of  the 
mother  of  harlots,  alias  the  Anti-Christ."  "  You  cannot  even  go  on  in  wick- 
edness wilJiont  (jocV s  permission ;  and  if  God  permit  you  to  persist  in  sin,  it 
is  in  order  to  punish  you  fur  it,  and  that  your  punishment  may  be  the  more 
signally  displayed." 

The  following  makes  one's  blood  to  curdle  ; — "  Respecting  which  I  stated, 
that  the  saints  or  the  righteous  would  rejoice  over  the  final  punishment  and 
destruction  of  the  ungodly.  And  I  believe  1  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  I  re- 
joiced there  was  such  a  place  as  hell.  And  what  is  hell  but  the  place  where 
Jehovah  will  display  with  inconceivable  brightness  the  splendours  of  his  jus- 
tice ?  Justice,  the  basis  of  his  throne,  an  attribute  as  dear  to  Jehovah,  in  his 
elorious  Trinity  of  Persons,  as  those  of  his  mercy,  grace,  and  love !  Ah,  Sir ! 
do  angels  and  glorified  spirits  express  any  sorrow  because  there  is  such  a 
place  as  hell  ?  Do  they,  can  they  weep  to  see  Jehovah  glorified  in  the 
destruction  of  his  adversaries  ?  Sir  !  their  sight  and  their  feelings  arc  not  like 
ovrs  ;  they  do  not  partake  of  our  amiable  weaknesses  ;  they  are  not  clothed 
with  cumbrous  and  sinful  bodies  like  ours ;  they  do  not  view  things  through 
such  false  media  as  we  do  ;  but,  immersed  in  the  splendours  of  Deity,  they 
see,  they  feel,  they  act  like  him."  What  horrible  sentiments  !  converting 
the  Deity  into  a  Moloch — the  Deity,  the  Father  of  his  creatures,  the  God  of 
love  and  of  all  consolation,  the  Father  of  mercies !     Such,  however,  is  u 
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Specimen  of  the  food  with  which  no  insignificant  portion  of  the  religions 
community  is  fed.  The  instances  given  are  but  a  small  part  of  those  we  have 
noticed  in  no  very  extensive  a  looking  over  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
orthodox  body. 

But  there  prevail  amongst  them  sins  not  merely  against  sound  doctrine 
and  human  feelings,  but  also  against  that  hberty  of  thought  and  speech 
which  both  Christianity  and  reason  permit  and  sanction. 

We  deeply  regret  that  we  have  but  too  much  evidence  to  substantiate  this 
remark,  and  in  particular  that  a  most  remarkable  proof  has  lately  been  fur- 
nished by  the  report  of  an  Institution  supported  by  Christians  of  various 
denominations  and  of  great  respectability — we  allude  to  the  Stockport  Sun- 
day-school. Before  we  read  the  Report  we  did  not  deem  it  possible  for  a 
passage  such  as  the  following  to  proceed  in  this  day  from  any  body  of 
Christians,  certainly  not  from  men  so  well-informed  as  are  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  above-named  institution.  These  are  the  words,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  called  forth  by  the  recent  visit  of  Taylor  and  Carlile  to 
Stockport:  "  We  do  not  precisely  understand  the  principle  upwn  which  a 
man  is  condemned  to  death  without  the  hope  of  mercy  for  killing  the  body, 
whilst  the  murderers  of  the  human  soul  are  allowed  to  brave  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  escape  with  perfect  impunity."  If  language  has  meaning, 
these  words  contain  as  truculent  a  proposal  as  history  with  its  ensanguined 
page  presents.  It  is  proposed  to  treat  Unbelievers — nay,  all  those  who  come 
under  the  assumed  predicament  of  murdering  the  human  soul,  and  therefore 
Unitarians,  whose  doctrines  are  often  styled  "  soul-destroying"  — yes,  it  is 
proposed  to  regard  and  to  treat  not  only  the  infatuated  and  the  mistaken,  but 
also  the  enlightened,  the  upright,  the  benevolent,  as  murderers  !  The 
writers  know  not  what  spirit  they  are  of.  Certainly  they  are  not  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  we  have  little  doubt  they  are  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
day.  Our  mind,  in  thinking  over  the  barbarous  language  quoted,  is  forcibly 
carried  back  to  the  sitting  of  that  Parliament  which  in  mercy  (so  they  stated) 
spared  the  life  of  Nay  lor,  accused  of  blasphemy,  and  condemned  him  to  be 
set  twice  in  the  pillory,  to  be  whipped  three  times  by  the  common  hangman, 
to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  to  be  branded  in  the  fore- 
head with  the  letter  B,  to  be  kept  in  prison  and  to  hard  labour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Parliament,  to  be  debarred  from  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
have  no  relief  but  what  he  earned  by  his  daily  labour.  And  the  dreadful 
proposals  which  were  in  turn  made  by  the  members  for  the  punishment  of 
the  offender,  lead  one  to  imagine  what  may  have  passed  in  the  committee  of 
the  Stockport  Sunday-school  ere  they  were  brought  to  identify  the  unbe- 
liever and  the  alleged  heretic  with  the  murderer.*  We  certainly  do  not 
charge  the  atrocious  sentiment  on  which  we  are  animadverting  on  each  and 
all  the  respectable  persons  who  support  that  institution.  Where  the  blame 
lies  we  know  not.  V\'e  hope,  for  the  honour  of  the  Society  and  for  the 
honour  of  Christianity,  and  in  justice  to  themselves,  that  those  who  have 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter  will  come  forward  publicly  to  disclaim  and 
to  denounce  the  proposal  implied  in  the  above  quotation. 

From  the  above  premises  our  conclusion  is,  that  much  yet  remains  for  the 
friends  of  pure  religion  and  Christian  liberty  to  e"ffect.     A  better  spirit  and 


*  See  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Burton,  Esq.,  edited  by  J.  T.  Rutt,  Vol.  I.  pp.  153 
— 155. 
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a  better  faith — alas  !  how  much  need  is  there  of  both  in  but  too  many  parts 
of  our  country  !  We  therefore  invite  those  who  have  both,  not  to  hide  their 
talent  under  a  bushel.  The  sentiments  they  entertain  are  given  them  in 
trust  to  use  for  others'  benefit.  And  solemn  is  the  trust  with  which  they  are 
charged,  and  solemn  will  be  the  account  of  their  stewardship  to  which  they 
will  be  called.  It  is  almost  too  clear  to  require  a  remark,  that  Unitarians 
possess  the  remedy  to  the  various  disorders  we  have  described.  Will  they 
keep  as  well  as  possess  it?  Will  they  limit  the  efficacy  of  that  truth 
which  God  wills  should  be  as  pervasive  and  salutary  as  the  light  of  day  ? 
Surely  they  will  be  prompt  to  afford  moral  and  spiritual  soundness,  to  unseal 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  to  disenthral  the  shackled  soul,  to  afford  peace  to  the 
harassed  heart,  to  lead  men  from  the  worship  of  a  Tyrant  to  the  worship  of 
a  Father — from  warring  against  each  other  for  diversities  of  belief,  to  feel 
the  ties  of  a  common  Christianity  and  a  common  brotherhood — from  the 
thraldom  of  systems  to  the  liberty,  the  generous,  humane,  and  unrestricted 
liberty,  of  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  work  of  controversy,  in  relation  to  the 
principles  of  Unitarianism,  is  now  ended.  On  the  contrary,  vve  hardly  think 
it  begun.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  a  David  and  a  Goliah  have  met : 
but  the  tug  of  war  is  yet  to  come.  The  prevalent  system  and  the  system  of 
Unitarian  Christianity  have  yet  to  come  into  conflict,  and  this  can  take  place 
only  by  our  views  being  presented  in  the  village,  in  the  cottage,  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  a  few  large  towns — in  tracts  as  well  as  volumes — by  the 
voice  of  the  missionary  as  well  as  of  the  minister.  Something  has  been 
effected ;  infinitely  more  remains  to  be  done  ere  we  can  be  said  to  have 
discharged  our  duty.  In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  know  no- 
thing of  our  principles.  This  is  true  even  of  the  more  enlightened  part, 
much  rather  of  the  uninstructed.  How  can  our  work  be  done,  how  can  we 
prove  true  to  the  sentiments  we  hold,  till  every  one  has  a  real,  and  not  a 
contingent,  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truths  of  pure  Christianity  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  to  our  mind  that  the  religious  world  are  not  characterized 
for  exercising  their  ])owers  of  thought.  Feeling,  not  thinking,  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  age.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  people  yield  themselves  to  the 
dominion  rather  of  the  heart  than  the  head.  And  the  whole  history  of  the 
recent  exertions  and  revivals  is  the  history,  not  of  intellectual  activity,  but 
of  religious  feeling.  In  the  nature  of  things,  a  change  may  be  expected. 
A  re-action  will  come.  In  such  a  condition  of  society  it  is  plainly  the  duty 
of  Unitarian  Christians,  who  have  during  the  whole  of  the  excitement  been 
engaged  with  the  intellectual  bearings  of  religion,  to  come  forward  in  order 
to  hasten  and  direct  the  change,  tliat,  from  the  well-balanced  action  of  thought 
and  feeling,  true  religion,  which  is  now  less  an  affair  of  the  heart  than  the 
head,  may  come  forth  in  somewhat  of  its  lair  and  harmonious  proportions, 
as  well  as  of  its  primeval  energy. 

This  is  our  duty.  Even  now  we  arc  called  to  dlscliargc  it.  While  we 
delay,  the  opportunity  passes. 
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Art.  I. — Principles  of  Congregation- 
alism. The  Second  Century  Lec- 
ture of  the  First  Church.  By  C 
W.  Uphara,  Junior  Pastor.  Salem 
(Massachusetts).  1829.  8vo  Pp. 
72. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  America 
must  he  iu  a  pitiful  plight  because  she 
has  no  Feudal  Antiquities  and  no  Esta- 
blished Church.  They  may  be  consoled 
by  finding  that  she  does  make  something 
of  what  antiquity  she  has  ;  and  that  her 
children  have  their  high  and  solemn  fes- 
tivals, their  religious  commemorations 
of  the  men  and  deeds  of  former  days.  It 
i8  true  that  these  are  rather  iu  contrast 
with  those  which  English  Episcopacy  has 
embalmed  iu  her  Prayer-book  ;  but  they 
may  do  for  so  young  and  rude  a  people 
till'the  lapse  of  ages  shall  provide  them 
with  something  better.  They  have  no 
thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  a  be- 
sotted and  tyrannic  dynasty  ;  they  only 
celebrate  the  restoration  of  millions  to 
the  possession  of  their  native  rights. 
The  landing  which  they  commemorate 
is  not  that  of  a  foreigner,  *'  come  for 
their  goods,"  but  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
seeking  freedom  to  worship  God  in  the 
wilderness.  Instead  of  one  royal  mar- 
tyr, they  venerate  thousands  of  martyrs 
and  confessors,  made  so  by  the  tyranny 
of  him  and  his  house.  And  we  have  a 
further  specimen  of  their  Holy  Days  in 
the  discourse  before  us,  which  was  deli- 
vered on  the  second  centenary  celebration 
of  the  formation  of  the  first  Congrega- 
tional Church  iu  America.  The  cour- 
tiers of  the  day,  if  they  ever  heard  of  the 
event,  only  smiled  at  it.  By  the  results 
of  that  and  similar  events,  in  after  times, 
have  courtiers  and  kings  often  been  made 
to  frown,  sometimes  to  tremble.  Happy 
for  the  world  and  themselves  had  they 
also  been  made  to  think. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  account  of  the 
occasion  of  this  sermon  than  by  quoting 
its  introduction  : 

"  We  have  assembled  here  to  perform 
a  service  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  exam- 
ple of  our  ancestors.  Its  nature  and 
object  will  be  best  explained  by  referring 
to  the  notices  of  its  previous  celebration, 
which  have  fortunately  been  trausiuitted 
to  our  day.    One  is  found  iu  tKe  records 


of  the  church  ;  the  other,  which  will 
now  be  read,  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  an  old  public  paper. 

"  '  Salem,  Aui?ust6,  1729.  On  Wed- 
nesday  was  celebrated  the  First  Cen- 
tury Lecture,  in  the  meeting  house  of 
the  First  Church  here,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
founding  that  Church  on  August  6th, 
1629  ;  just  one  hundred  years  ago  ;  en- 
larging and  making  her  the  mother  of 
several  others,  and  preserving  and  bless- 
ing her  to  this  day.  She  was  the  first 
Congregational  Church  that  was  com- 
pletely formed  and  organized  in  the 
whole  American  continent,  which  was 
on  the  day  above-mentioned,  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  (Francis)  Higginson  was  or- 
dained tlie  teacher,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Skelton  their  pastor.  Governor  Brad- 
ford and  others,  deputed  from  the  church 
at  Plymouth,  coming  into  the  assembly 
in  the  time  of  the  solemnity,  (having 
been  hindered  by  contrary  winds,)  gave 
them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  wish- 
ing all  prosperity  and  a  blessed  success 
to  such  good  beginnings. 

*'  '  The  Century  Lecture  began  with 
singing  Psalm  cxxii.  1 — 8.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Fisk  then  preached  a  very  agreeable 
sermon  from  Psalm  Ixxviii.  1 — 7.  We 
then  sang  Psalm  xliv.  1,  2,  6,  7.  The 
Kev.  Mr.  Prescottthen  prayed.  We  then 
sang  Psalm  c.  first  metre,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fisk  pronounced  the  blessing. 

"  '  There  were  thirteen  ministers  pre- 
sent, and  a  considerable  confluence  of 
people  both  from  this  place  and  the 
towns  about.' 

"  The  Records  of  the  Church  contain 
a  similar  account.  It  denominates  the 
occasion,  '  The  First  Century  Jubi- 
lee,' and  concludes  by  expressing  the 
petition  that '  the  Lord  would  accept  the 
offering  of  thanks  which  had  then  been 
made.' 

"  One  hundred  years  more  have  passed 
away  since  the  interesting  service,  which 
has  thus  been  described  to  you  in  the 
language  of  those  who  were  present  to 
witness  and  partake  in  it,  was  performed 
on  this  spot.  The  Centennial  *  Jubilee* 
has  again  come  round ;  and  we  are  now 
gathered  to  commemorate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Second  Century  since  the 
formation  of  the   First  American  Con- 
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gregational  Church.  Durinp;  the  liour 
which  we  are  spending  together,  it  will 
liave  been  drawn  to  its  close. 

"  As  we  enter  upon  tlie  discharge  of 
the  interesting  and  afttcting  duty  which 
has  fallen  to  our  lot,  the  images  of  those 
virtuous  and  pious  men  who  here  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  order  of  dnirches, 
which  are  believed  to  be  more  favoura- 
ble to  the  promotion  of  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  among  men  than  any  other, 
rise  up  before  our  minds,  and  we  feel 
that  it  is  good  to  contemplate  them,  as 
they  were  engaged  in  the  great  and  so- 
lemn transaction  which  established  the 
institutions  of  the  gospel,  in  their  ori- 
ginal puiityand  simplicity,  in  the  new- 
world.  We  commend  those  of  their  de- 
scendants and  successors,  who  ha|)pened 
at  the  time  to  be  on  the  statue  of  life,  for 
the  faithful  zeal  and  the  filial  gratitude 
with  which,  when  one  century  had  re- 
volved over  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  America,  they  asseujbled  to  do  honour 
to  the  venerable  mother  and  the  beauti- 
ful pattern  of  them  all.  And  we  would 
now  endeavour  to  repeat,  as  nearly  as 
jiossible,  the  service  which  they  then 
performed. 

"  It  is  with  this  intent,  that  the  same 
passages  from  the  Psalms,  which  otir 
ancestors  devoutly  sung  on  the  previous 
occurrence  of  this  occasion,  have  now 
been  chosen,  in  the  very  form  in  which 
they  existed  in  the  quaint  and  unpoctical, 
but,  in  many  instances,  affecting  exj)res- 
sion  of  their  ancient  version — a  version 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords, 
in  its  uncouth  metre  and  rude  versifica- 
tion, pleasing  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
devotional  poetry  ia  later  times,  must 
possess  a  charm  in  the  estimation  of 
every  one  who  loves  to  recal  to  mind  the 
conditions  and  mannei's  of  the  Fathers 
of  New-lingland.  It  was  used  in  all  the 
churches,  in  most  of  them  for  more  than 
!i  hundred  years,  and  was  universally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  •  Bay  Psalm- 
llook.'  I  have  also  adopted,  for  the  text 
of  this  Second  Century  Lecture,  the  same 
l)assage  which  my  predecessor  selected 
as  the  text  of  that  which  he  delivered  at 
the  close  of  the  First  Century.  Let  them 
be  transmitted  on,  while  the  church  and 
th(!  world  endure,  to  those  ot  our  snc- 
cosors  who  shall  be  called,  one  after 
another,  with  the  interlapse  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  thi.s  occasion  " — Pp.  3 — (J. 

Mr.  Cpliam  then  takes  a  rapid  view 
of  the  Uiinisters  who  have,  in  succession, 
held  the  pastorshij)  of  the  Salem  Church. 

The  first  was  Samuel  Skelton,  de- 
scribed by  an  early  writer  as  "  a  man 


of  e:racious  speech,  full  of  fiuth,  and  fur- 
nished by  the  Lord  with  gifts  from 
above."  His  assistant  was,  however, 
the  more  prominent  character.  Frauds 
Higginson. 

"  With  a  genius  and  eloquence  which, 
had  he  stooped  to  conformity,  would 
have  secured  to  him  all  the  glory  and 
power  that  an  earthly  ambition  could 
covet,  he  submitted  for  conscience'  sake 
to  the  severest  sacrifices  and  the  most 
embarrassing  distresses,  while  in  his 
own  country.  For  conscience'  sake,  he 
braved  what  were  then  indeed  the  dread- 
ful perils  of  the  ocean,  and  fled  to  this 
wild  and  wintry  shore  ;  and  here  he  pe- 
rished an  early  martyr  to  the  holy  cause 
of  Christian  liberty. 

"  Virtue  and  religion  demand  that  the 
character  and  actions,  the  services  and 
sufferings  of  this  good  man  should  be 
presented  in  all  their  interest,  and  with 
all  their  attraction,  to  the  generations  of 
New-England.  The  man  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  religious  institutions 
in  the  i)rinciples  of  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom, and  of  apostolic  simplicity,  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten.  We  should  take 
delight  in  rescuing  his  example  from 
obscurity,  and  his  name  from  oblivion. 

"  The  Christian  graces  shed  such  a 
beauty  upon  his  daily  life,  that  the  hearts 
of  all  who  witnessed  it  were  charmed 
into  love  and  admiration.  It  is  related, 
that,  when  he  left  Leicester,  the  place 
of  his  residence  in  England,  to  embark 
for  the  forests  of  America,  although  at 
the  time  he  was  suffering  beneath  tiie 
frowns  of  the  government,  the  people  of 
every  rank  and  party  rushed  forth  from 
their  dwellings  to  bid  him  farewell.  They 
crowded  the  streets  through  which  he 
passed.  Every  eye  was  filled  with  tears, 
and  every  voice  was  imploiing  blessinps 
upon  him  !  Our  imaginations  should 
often  present  him  to  our  hearts,  as  he 
called  his  family  and  fellow-passengers 
around  him,  leaned  over  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  was  borne  in  exile 
from  his  native  home,  while  the  cliffs  of 
his  country,  still  dear  to  his  soul,  al- 
though it  was  driving  him  out  to  perish 
in  the  wilderness,  were  disappearing 
from  sight,  and  uttered  that  memorable 
benediction,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
more  afl'ecting,  more  magnanimous,  or 
more  sublime  in  the  records  of  history  : 
'  We  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists 
were  wont  to  say  at  their  leaving  of  En- 
gland—  Farewell,  Habylon  !  farewell, 
Koine ! — but  we  will  say,  Farkwell, 
Di;ar  England  !  farewell,  the  cliiirch  of 
God  in  England,  and  all  the  Christian 
friends  there  !'     Our   bosoms  must  al- 
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ways  experience  a  softened  and  melan- 
choly emotion  when  we  reflect  upon  his 
rapid  decline  and  premature  death.  His 
delicate  constitution  could  not  bear  the 
rigours  of  the  new  climate,  and  the  pri- 
vations incident  to  the  early  settlement. 
The  suflFeriugs  of  one  short  year,  the  se- 
verities of  a  single  winter,  carried  him 
off.  As  the  termination  of  his  life  ap- 
proached, he  seemed  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  clearer  views  of  the  results  of 
the  great  enterprise  which  he  had  been 
called  to  conduct.  His  soal  soared  into 
those  higher  regions,  from  which  the 
scenes  of  futurity  can  be  discerned.  In 
his  dying  hours  he  repeatedly  uttered  the 
prediction,  which  has  already  been  so 
wonderfully  fulfilled.  '  He  was  per- 
suaded,' he  said,  '  that  although  the 
Lord  was  calling  him  away,  he  would 
raise  up  others  to  carrj'  on  the  work  that 
was  begun,  and  that  there  would  yet  be 
many  churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  this  wilderness.'  While  he  sleeps  by 
the  side  of  their  fathers,  may  our  chil- 
dren of  every  generation  venerate  bis 
character  and  cherish  his  memory. 

"  Such  was  Francis  Hiaginson  !  We 
have  cause  to  bless  Providence  that  a 
character  so  bright  and  beautiful  in  all 
the  attributes  which  can  adoin  the  man, 
the  patriot,  and  the  Christian,  was  se- 
lected to  take  the  lead  in  that  great  work 
commenced  at  the  formation  of  this 
Church,  and  which  will  never  be  finished 
while  error  and  bigotry  remain — '  the 
further  reformation  of  religion  in  the 
world,"' — Pp  9—11. 

The  next  name  on  the  list,  and  a  noble 
one  it  is,  is  that  of  Roger  Williams.  He 
"  was  chosen  to  succeed  Francis  Hig- 
ginson,  in  opposition  to  the  strong  and 
repeated  remonstrances  of  the  Church  in 
Boston,  to  which  some  of  his  peculiar 
principles  had  given  offence.  He  and  his 
worthy  colleague,  Mr.  Skelton,  fearlessly 
exposed  themselves  to  the  reproaches  of 
the  ministers  of  the  colony,  by  expres- 
sing their  disapprobation  of  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Pastoral  Association.  They 
predicted  that  it  would  give  rise  to  a 
Presbytery,  and  they  called  upon  the 
churches,  if  they  valued  their  liberties, 
to  resist  the  first  movements  towards 
such  a  tyranny.  The  institution,  which 
alarmed  these  vigilant  guardians  of  the 
independence  of  the  Congregational 
Churches,  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
the  Boston  Association,  and  although,  to 
the  honour  of  its  members  be  it  spoken, 
it  has  never  produced  the  results  which 
were  apprehended,  tlie  ministers  of  this 
Church,  in  opposing  it,  did  not  think  and 
act  without  reason.    They  argued  with 


the  wisrlom  of  philosophers,  they  looked 
forward  with  the  vision  of  prophets.  The 
step,  which  they  reprobateid,  has  always 
been  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of 
spiritual  domination.  It  was  by  exten- 
sive associations,  in  the  first  instance  of 
ministers,  and  then,  of  churches,  that 
the  primitive  congregations  were  gradu- 
ally despoiled  of  their  freedom,  and 
brought  in  captive  to  enlarge  the  domi- 
nions of  hierarchies — to  swell  the  power 
of  bishops  and  popes.  It  has  been  by 
the  means  of  them,  that  Presbyteries 
and  Consociations,  too  often  perverted 
into  the  worst  forms  of  aristocracy  by 
which  human  society  can  be  oppressed, 
have  in  more  modern  times  risen  into 
being. 

"  Roger  Williams  was  faithfully  and 
resolutely  protected  by  the  people  of  this 
place,  through  years  of  persecution  from 
without;  and  it  was  only  by  the  perse- 
vering and  combined  efforts  of  all  the 
other  towns  and  churches  that  his  sepa- 
ration and  banishment  were  finally  ef- 
fected. The  late  learned  historian  of 
Salem,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  says,  with 
great  justice  of  Mr.  Williams,  that  '  he 
was  not  afraid  to  stand  alone  for  truth 
against  the  world.'  it  was  his  good  for- 
tune to  find  in  John  Endicott,  and  in 
many  others  of  his  congregation  in  Sa- 
lem, kindred  spirits,  ready  and  willing 
to  take  tlie  same  noble  and  magnanimous 
stand.  They  adhered  to  him  long  and 
faithfully,  and  sheltered  hira  from  all 
assaults.  And  when  at  last  he  was  sen- 
tenced, by  the  General  Court,  to  banish- 
ment from  the  colony,  on  account  of  his 
principles,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  fi- 
delity of  that  friendship,  which  prompted 
many  of  the  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion to  accompany  him  in  his  exile,  and 
partake  of  his  fortunes,  when  an  outcast 
upon  the  earth.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  winter  that  they  were  thus  driven 
forth  from  the  civilized  world.  Can  you 
not,  my  hearers,  contemplate  in  imagi- 
nation a  deserted  and  destltate  company 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  struggling 
through  the  deep  snows  of  an  unexplored 
wilderness  }  The  storm  is  raging  over 
their  heads,  bending  the  strong  oak, 
swinging  the  lofty  pine,  and  shaking  from 
their  branches  a  constant  accumulatiou 
of  the  drifts,  beneath  which  they  are  al- 
most buried  from  sight. — Chilled  with 
the  frosts,  and  worn  down  by  fatigue, 
how  slowly  they  make  their  way !  Who 
are  they  ?  They  are  the  minister  of  this 
Church,  and  a  chosen  band  of  liis  faith- 
ful dock  ;  and  they  are  the  victims  of  a 
bigoted  interference,  on  the  part  of  the 
other  churches,  in  the  affairs  of  that  lo 
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which  tliey  bclouged.  Tliey  are  thus 
cruelly  exiled  because  they  have  acted 
upon  the  great  principle  of  independency 
upon  Avhich  the  churches  of  New-En- 
gland were  here  founded.  But  they  were 
not  permitted  to  |)erish  in  tliat  dismal 
forest ;  a  merciful  Providence  directed 
their  steps,  and  preserved  their  lives. 
In  the  language  of  their  jiious  leader,  '  as 
the  same  sun  shines  on  the  wildernesse 
that  doth  on  a  garden,  so  the  same  faith- 
full  and  all-sufficient  Goil  can  comfort, 
feede,  and  safely  guide  even  throus^h  a 
desolate  howling  wildernesse,'  or,  as  he 
has  exi)ressed  the  same  sentiment  in 
verse,  for  Roger  Williams  also  was  a 
Pilgrim  Poet : 

"  Lost  many  a  time,  I've  had  no  guide, 

No  house,  but  hollow  tree. 
In  stormy  winter  night,  no  Fire, 

No  Food,  no  Company — 
God  makes  a  path,  provides  a  guide 

And  feeds  in  Wildernesse  ; 
His  glojious  name,  while  earth  remains, 

O  that  I  may  confess. 

"  The  Indians  kindly  received  and 
hospitably  sheltered  tlieni.  The  hearts 
of  these  rude  beings  were  softened, 
their  confidence  secured,  and  their  affec- 
tions charmed,  by  the  kindness,  honesty, 
and  Christian  benignity  which  ever  mark- 
ed the  deportment  of  Roger  Williams. 
Tiiroughout  his  whole  history,  he  proved 
that  it  was  possible  to  live  on  terms  of 
mutual  good-will  with  the  Heathen  inha- 
bitants of  the  land.  In  all  his  intercourse 
with  them,  he  invariably  expeiienced, 
again  to  use  his  language, 

"  How  kindly  flames  of  nature  burne 

In  wild  humaiiitie. 
God's  Providence  is  rich  to  his, 

Let  none  distrustful  bo. 
In  wildernesse,  in  great  distresse 

These  Ravens  have  fed  nie. 

"  The  exiled  company  were  led  to  a 
phtce  of  refuge  and  s;ifety,  ;'nd  there  they 
lived,  peaceful  and  |)rosper()Us.  'I'hey 
became  the  founders  of  a  free  Connnon- 
wealtli,  and  the  name  of  him  who  con- 
ducted tiieni  is  immorfal." — Pp.  41 — 4.'). 

Hugh  Peters  follows  in  this  illustrious 
catalogue.  He  had  been  living  for  four 
or  five  years  at  Rotterdam,  whither  he 
liad  retired  from  the  op[)r('s>ion  of  Arch- 
bi.-hiip  Laud,  and  where  he  had  l)een  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness,  aiul  was  held 
in  hi^rh  regard. 

"  It  was  while  he  was  tliiis  living  in 
prosperity  and  in  honour,  tiiat  his  active 
ami  btnevdlciit  spirit  felt  an  attraction 
towards  the  poor  and  feeble  settlements 
of  Ncw-lCnLihiiid.     He  perceived  a  wide 


field  of  usefulness  opened  to  him  hero, 
and  came  over  the  ocean  to  occupy  it. 
Within  about  two  years  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  he  was  ordained  Pastor  of 
this  Church.  His  residence  in  America 
continued  seven  years.  Faithful  tradi- 
tion, corroborating  the  testimony,  and 
supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  imper- 
fect records  of  that  day,  has  informed  us 
of  his  energy,  his  usefulness,  and  his 
eloquence.  He  left  the  stamp  of  his  be- 
neficent and  wonderful  genius  upon  tlie 
agriculture,  the  fisheries,  the  manufac- 
tures, the  commerce,  and  the  navigation 
of  New-England.  Salem  never  advanced 
so  rapidly,  as  during  the  period  of  his 
residence  here.  He  reformed  the  police, 
introduced  the  arts,  and  erected  a  water- 
mill,  a  glass-house,  and  salt  works.  He 
encouraged  the  planting  of  hemp,  and 
established  a  market-house.  He  formed 
the  plan  of  the  fisheries,  and  of  the  coast- 
ing and  foreign  voyages.  [Jnder  his  influ- 
ence numy  ships  were  built,  one  of  them 
of  three  hundred  tons.  He  checked  the 
tendency  of  the  people  to  leligious  dissi- 
pation by  diminishing  the  number  of  lec- 
tures and  conferences  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending.  As  a  preacher 
and  pastor  he  was  eminently  successful. 
In  the  course  of  five  years  eighty  malesand 
as  many  female  members  were  added  to 
his  Church.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
service  of  the  infant  College;  and  through 
his  whole  life  continued  to  confer  liis 
benefactions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony.  It  was  not  until  after  repeated 
solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  that  his  affec- 
tionate and  admiring  church  and  con- 
gregation consented  to  let  him  accept  the 
commission  to  which  he  had  been  several 
times  ajjijointed,  that  of  agent  or  ambas- 
sador from  the  Plantations  to  the  govern- 
ment at  home. 

"  It  is  honourable  to  his  character  to 
fiiul  that,  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  he  continued  to  hold  in  gratefnl 
and  respectful  remembrance  the  peojjle 
with  whom  he  had  resided  in  America. 
In  a  sermo!!,  preached  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen of  London,  and  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  he  passes  the  following  eulo- 
gium  upon  our  early  ancestors;  would 
that  their  descendants  might  also  merit 
it  I  'I  ha\e  li\e(l,'  said  he,  '  in  a  coun- 
tiy,  where,  in  seven  years,  I  never  saw  a 
begi;ar,  nor  heard  an  oath,  imr  looked 
n|)on  a  druidwird.'" — Pp.  17 — HJ. 

We  refrain  from  citing  the  account  of 
Hugh  Peters'  return  to  England,  of  liis 
patriotic  conduct,  of  his  heroic  death, 
because  the.ve,   we  trust,  are  not  new  to 
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t»tir  readers  ;  and  because  we  wish  to 
Extract  the  notice  of  his  daughter  ;  her 
for  whom  he  wrote,  during  his  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower,  the  "  Dying  Father's 
Last  Legacy." 

"  It  is  enough  to  make  the  heart 
bleed  to  think  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  '  poor  child'  to  whotn  he  addres.-^ed 
his  dying  advice  was  left.  She  was  a 
forlorn,  forsaken,  helpless  creature,  the 
memory  of  her  revered  father  was  loaded 
with  infamy,  she  w;is  utterly  destitute  of 
friends,  of  sympathy,  and  of  the  means 
of  subsistence.  *  I  do  first,'  says  the 
wretched  parent,  '  commend  you  to  the 
Lord,  and  then  to  tlie  care  of  a  faithful 
friend,  whom  I  shall  name  unto  you,  if 
a  friend  may  be  found  in  this  juncture, 
that  dare  own  your  name.  And  if  I  go 
shortly  where  time  shall  be  no  more, 
sink  not,  but  lay  thy  head  in  His  bosom 
who  can  keep  thee,  for  He  sits  u|)Ou  the 
waves.  Farewell — And  since  we  must 
part — must  pait :  take  my  wishes,  sighs, 
and  groans  to  follow  thee,  and  pity  the 
feebleness  of  what  1  hare  sent,  being 
writ  under  much,  yea  very  much  discom- 
posure of  spirit.'  After  advising  her  to 
procure,  upon  his  departure,  a  situation 
as  a  servant  •  in  some  godly  family,'  he 
makes  the  following  proposal.  '  But  if  you 
would  go  home  to  New-Kngland  (which 
you  have  much  reason  to  do)  go  with 
good  company,  and  trust  God  there :  the 
church  are  a  tender  company.'  Although 
the  imagination  is  left  to  conjecture  the 
particulars  of  the  life  of  this  desolate 
young  orphan,  it  is  delightful  to  our 
hearts  to  think  that  she  did  seek  refuge 
in  that  New-England  which  was  so  dear 
to  her  father.  The  God  to  whom  he 
committed  her  in  his  dying  hour  did  not 
desert  her.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  place,  that  •  ten- 
der company'  to  whom  he  commended 
her,  received  her  into  the  arms  of  their 
love  and  compassion,  and  did  for  her 
every  thing  that  gratitude  and  benevo- 
lence could  suggest."' — Pp.  23,  24. 

*  "  In  Hutchinson's  Collection  of  Pa- 
pers there  is  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
in  London  to  Governor  Leverett,  request- 
ing him  to  inform  the  Salem  Church  of 
the  wretched  and  destitute  condition  of 
tlie  bereaved  family  of  .Mr.  Peters,  and 
to  commend  to  its  charity  and  care  his 
wife,  who,  for  years  before  his  execution, 
had  been  afflicted  by  mental  alienation. 
The  daughter  to  whom  Mr  Peters  ad- 
dressed his  '  Legacy'  was  born  before  he 
left  America ;  her  baptism  is  found  re- 
corded thus  in  our  Church  books.  '  1640. 
1st  mo.  8.     Elizaj  daughter  of  Mr.  Pe- 
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Edward  Norris  (who  had  been  a  cler- 
gyman in  England)  succeeded  Hugh  Pe- 
ters in  the  ministry  at  Salem,  and  lived 
a  life  of  peace  and  usefulness.  He  was 
followed  by  John  Higginson,  the  son  of 
that  Francis  Higginson  who,  though  on 
account  of  his  age  he  held  the  subordi- 
nate office,  yet  appears  to  be  considered 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  Church.  "  He 
(John  Higginson)  was  the  first  persoa 
admitted  to  this  Church  after  its  forma- 
tion, and  the  last  forty-nine  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  the  duties  of  its  pasto- 
ral care." 

"  The  life  of  this  excellent  man  was 
protracted  to  the  great  length  of  ninety- 
three  years.  Throughout  its  whole  course 
he  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  class  of  men,  wiio  in  many 
points  were  possessed  of  a  dignitied  and 
amiable  interest,  the  primitive  New-En- 
gland Ministers.  His  last  days  were 
spent  in  peace  and  honour  ;  they  were 
lovely  and  venerable.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  Nestor  of  the  Congregational 
Churches.  His  counsel  was  sought  in 
every  emergency — his  sanction  requested 
for  every  undertaking.   Books,  published 

ters.'  After  her  father's  execution,  she 
came  to  America,  according  to  his  ad- 
vice, and  wat  kindly  received  by  hi.s 
friends.  So  respectable  was  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  placed  her,  that  she 
was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  rank  in 
Newport,  Rhode-Island.  It  is  probable 
that  .she  removed  with  her  husband  to 
England,  where  she  became  a  widow. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  lived 
there  in  affluence  and  honour,  for  she 
had  influence  enough  to  recover  fromtlte 
crown  her  father's  foreign  possessions, 
which  had  illegally  been  confiscated. 
Humphrey  Devereux,  Esq.,  a  member  of 
this  Church  and  Society,  is  at  present 
the  owner  of  an  estate  on  the  Marble- 
head  shore,  which  originally  belonged 
to  Hugh  Peters.  The  deed  by  which  he 
holds  it,  was  given  to  his  ancestor, 
March  17,  1705,  by  'Elizabeth  Barker, 
widow,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Hugh 
Peters  '  She  appears  to  have  been  iu 
America  at  the  time  of  signing  this  deed. 
The  sum  which  she  received  for  the 
estate  was  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
poauds.  At  its  date  she  must  have  been 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  highly  gra- 
tifying to  our  feelings  to  find  evidence, 
in  these  few  facts,  which  are  all  that  we 
can  ascertain  concerning  her,  that  the 
good  Providence  to  which  her  dying  fa- 
ther entrusted  her,  supplied  her  wants, 
conducted  her  steps,  and  surrounded  her 
path  with  blessings." 
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at  the  time,  were  considered  as  stamped 
witli  a  character  which  would  secure 
universal  respect  and  confidence,  if  they 
were  usliered  forth  with  iiis  approving 
signature.  Cotton  iMather's  great  work, 
the  Magnalia,  is  graced  and  hallowed  by 
a  delightful  prefatory  commendation, 
written  by  the  good  man  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  His  grey  hairs  were  adorned 
with  that  crown  of  glory  with  which  a 
virtuous  old  age  always  encircles  the 
brows.  The  light,  which  had  beamed 
from  his  pure  and  holy  exami)le  during 
his  long  life,  was  collected  and  concen- 
trated with  a  supernatural  lustre  around 
his  venerable  form.  The  generations  as 
they  passed,  knelt  to  receive  his  bene- 
dictions ;  they  crowded  round  him  that 
that  they  might  enjoy,  before  he  was 
taken  away,  that  conversation,  which  a 
contemporary  declares  to  have  been  '  a 
glimpse  of  heaven.'  He  always  welcom- 
ed them  as  they  approached.  And  when 
they  retired  from  his  presence  they  felt 
that  it  was  good  for  them  to  have  been 
there.  We  can  imagine  the  hoary  and 
benignant  patriarch,  standing  among  his 
youTiger  brethren  and  successors,  and 
sayina:,  in  the  language  of  Jacob,  before 
his  departure,  while  his  children  and 
children's  children  weie  gathered  around 
him,  '  Bring  them  unto  me,  and  f  will 
Idess  them.'  At  last  he  was  called  home 
by  his  Heavenly  Father  His  dust  re- 
poses in  our  soil — let  liis  memory  be 
treasured  up  in  our  hearts — let  his  cha- 
racter be  honoured  in  all  our  churches." 
—Pp.  29,  30. 

The  remainder  of  the  list  would  less 
interest  our  readers.  'J'he  preacher  thus 
concludes  it,  and  passes  to  the  conside- 
ration of  liis  principal  topic  : 

"  Before  relinquishing  the  subject,  it 
is  proper  to  mention  the  interesting  fact, 
that,  although  there  iiave  been  fourteen 
regularly  ordained  Pastors  of  this  Church, 
the  ministry  df  my  veiieral)le  friend  and 
colleague,  (Dr.  Prince)  who  has  been  |)er- 
mitted  to  preside  over  and  conduct  the 
solemnities  of  this  service,  covers  one 
quarter  of  its  whole  duration.  It  lias 
been  protracted  beyond  tiuit  of  any  of  his 
predecessors  ;  and,  in  a  few  v.eeks,  if  his 
life  shall  be  preserved  through  them,  it 
will  liave  extended  itself  to  liaif  a  century. 
Let  us  join  witli  him,  my  friends,  in  ren- 
dering thiinks  to  that  good  Providence 
which  has  thus  lengthened  out  his  days. 
May  philosophy  and  religion  continue  to 
shed  u  calm  and  holy  lustre  upon  liis 
path— And  may  God  bless  and  illumine 
the  evening  of  a  life  which  has  been  s|)ent 
in  discovering  and  adoring  his  perfec- 
tions, as  they  aic  revealed  in  his  works  ! 


"  In  looking  back  along  the  history 
of  this  Church,  our  attention  must  not 
be  engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of  in- 
dividual characters,  however  interesting, 
or  of  transient  events,  however  important. 
We  must  extend  our  vision  until  it 
reaches  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
it  was  built ;  and  if  we  examine  that 
foundation,  we  shall  find  that  it  rests 
upon  a  few  great  principles.  To  these 
principles  let  us  give  our  attention. 

"  It  has  always  been  allowed  that  this 
was  the  First  American  Congregational 
Church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  those 
eJtcellent  and  pious  men  at  Plymouth, 
who  were  worthy  of  the  glorious  dis- 
tinction, which  tiiey  rightfully  possess, 
of  being  the  first  and  foremost  of  the 
Pilsrim  race,  had  maintained  Christian 
worship  for  years  previous  to  the  orga- 
nization of  this  Church ;  but  for  some 
time  they  considered  themselves  only  as 
a  branch  of  the  church  whose  pastor, 
and  a  majority  of  whose  members,  re- 
mained in  Leyden  ;  and,  owing  to  various 
causes,  they  did  isot  become  a  distinct 
and  fully  constructed  religious  society 
for  some  time  after  the  establishment  of 
the  church  here.  It  is  upon  grounds  like 
these,  that  our  claim  to  the  character  of 
the  First  Ameriacn  Congregational 
Church  lias  been  uniformly  presented, 
and  alway  sallowed. 

"  But  we  go  further,  and  maintain 
that  this  should  he  regarded  as  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Congregational  Churches 
throughout  the  modern  world.  It  is  well 
known,  to  every  oi:e  conversant  with  the 
hi.^tory  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  that 
llobert  Brown,  more  than  forty  years 
before,  conceived,  and  endeavoured  to 
put  into  o|ieration,  a  scheme  of  Christian 
social  worship  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, similar  in  many  points  to  that 
adopted  by  our  fathers.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  .lohn  llobinson,  on  the  coii- 
tineiit  of  Europe,  and  that  Henry  Jacob 
and  John  Lathorp,  in  England,  had 
ado|)ted  substantially  the  same  principles 
;is  those  of  Biown,  and  were  the  Pastors 
of  Churches  somewhat  resembling  our 
own,  before  the  year  IG2i).  But  either 
these  attempts  were  crushed  in  the  be- 
ginning, or,  if  independent  churches 
were  formed,  they  were  repressed  by 
persecution,  or  restrained  by  authority, 
and  thus  finally  exterminated,  so  tliat  no 
traces  of  them  are  now  to  he  found.  And, 
besides,  they  were  not,  in  all  points, 
conformed  to  the  principles  which  were 
here  defined,  and  declared  to  belong  to  u 
Congregational  Church. 

"  While  inquiring  into  the  principles 
upon  wliich  this  Church  was  established, 
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wcare,  then,  iuqniiiug  into  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  deuominatiou  of 
churches,  which  is  spread  widely  over  this 
part  of  onr  country,  and  which,  we  firmly 
believe,  if  its  original  principles  shall  be 
perpetuated  and  observed,  is  destined  to 
become  a  universal  denomination.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  momentous  inquiry.  May  our 
minds  be  liberated  from  prejudice,  that 
we  may  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  it  I 
May  they  be  filled  with  light,  that  we 
may  accomplish  it  by  the  attainment  of 
the  truth  !"— Pp.  .33— 3«. 

The  "  Principles  of  Congregational- 
ism" are  stated  by  Mr.  Upham  to  be  the 
three  followine,  in  connexion  with  which 
we  deem  it  needful  to  give  a  few  sen- 
tences selected  from  his  proofs  and  illus- 
trations of  them  : 

"I.  In  the  first  place  onr  fathers  defined 
the  matter  of  a  Congregational  Church  to 
be  a  body  of  men  gathered  by  voluntary 
association,  proponing  to  form  themselees 
into  an  organized  community  for  social 
worship  as  Christians,  and  possessing  in 
themselves,  previous  to  a  covenant,  or  pro- 
fession, or  to  the  assumption  in  any  form 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estate,  all  the  powers, 
rights,  faculties,  and  privileges,  which  are 
needed  to  construct  and  constitute  a  church 
of  Christ. 

"  Who  were  the  persons  tiiat  took 
part  in  the  transactions  of  that  occasion  ? 
There  were,  it  is  |)robable,  four  ministers 
present,  each  of  whom  had  been  ordained, 
and  two  of  them  highly  distinguished,  as 
clergymen,  in  the  mother  country." — P. 
36. 

"  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
seem  to  have  divested  themselves,  with 
one  accord,  of  ecclesiastical  character. 
The  ministers  threw  otf  their  official  fa- 
culties, the  church  members  were  not 
recognised  in  that  aspect.  The  whole 
company  descended,  as  it  were,  to  that 
equal  rank,  in  wliich  a  state  of  nature 
would  have  arranged  them.  They  en- 
tered, not  as  church-members,  but  as 
Christian  men,  upon  a  free  and  open  de- 
liberation concerning  the  right  method 
of  erecting  themselves  into  a  religious 
society." — P.  37. 

"  They,  then,  having  become  a  church, 
by  a  free  election,  appointed  their  Pastor, 
their  Teacher,  and  their  Ruling  Elder, 
and,  although  the  Pastor  and  Teacher 
elect  had,  as  has  been  observed,  exer- 
cised the  powers  of  those  offices  in  ele- 
vated and  conspicuous  spheres,  before 
they  left  England,  in  order  most  impli- 
citly to  shew  that,  in  the  newly-formed 
church,  they  were  to  consider  themselves 
as  holding  offices,  and  as  invested  with 
powers,  which  were  wholly  derived  from 
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election  here,  and  not  from  previous  or- 
dination elsewhere,  the  brethren  direct- 
ed, that  they  should  be  inducted  into 
their  stations  in  the  church,  and  receive 
the  pastoral  character,  by  the  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, the  Ruling  Elder."— Pp.  38,  39. 

"  When,  forty-one  yeai-s  from  the  or- 
dination of  his  father  Francis,  John  Hig- 
ginson  was  installed,  the  ceremouy  was 
performed  by  the  laymen  of  the  congre- 
gation. Major  Hawthorne,  assisted  by 
the  deacons,  inducted  him  to  office  by 
the  imposition  of  their  hands.  The  mi- 
nisters of  neighbouring  churches  were 
present  merely  as  spectators  and  audi- 
tors."—P.  3y. 

*'  The  second  principle  which  our  fa- 
thers established  on  the  (ith  of  August, 
1()29,  was  the  Independence  of  the  Congre- 
gational Churches  of  all  e.rternal  Juri^ic- 
iion.  This  principle  is  important  beyond 
description  or  estimation.  It  was  not 
only  declared  by  the  founders  of  this 
church,  but,  justice  requires  that  it  should 
be  said,  its  whole  history  is  crowded 
with  evidence,  that  it  has  been  steadily 
and  resolutely  maintained  to  this  day. 
It  was  declared  at  its  fonndation.  The 
early  writers  inform  ns  that,  when  Go- 
vernor Bradford,  with  others,  arrived 
during  the  solemnity  of  ordaining  the 
first  ministers,  and  it  was  proposed,  that 
he  should  extend  to  the  new  church  and 
its  pastors,  in  the  name  of  the  Christian 
brethren  at  Plymouth,  tlie  Right  Hand 
of  Fellowship,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
discharge  that  interesting  and  friendly 
service,  until  it  had  first  been  proclaimed, 
that  no  inference  should  ever  be  drawn 
from  it,  in  support  of  the  idea,  that  there 
was  the  least  dependence  whatever  in 
this  church  upon  others,  the  least  juris- 
diction over  it  in  any  external  body,  or 
the  least  necessary  connection  between 
it  and  other  churches,  wherever  they 
might  be."— Pp.  40,  41. 

"  The  last  great  principle  impressed 
upon  the  Congregational  Churches  at 
their  origin  was  tliis — that  '  while  they 
take  care,  according  to  apostolic  injunction, 
that  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  or- 
der, it  is  their  duty  not  to  impose  any  thing, 
by  way  of  subscription  or  declaration  ^f 
faith,  upon  those  who  desire  admission  to 
the  ordinances,  which  may  not  conscien- 
tiously be  complied  with  by  sincere  ChriS' 
tians  of  all  denominations.' 

"  Although  the  founders  of  this  Church 
were  zealous  believers  of  that  general 
system  of  doctrines,  which,  in  their  day, 
as  well  as  iu  our  own,  was  called  ortho- 
doxy, they  took  care  to  frame  their  cove- 
nant without  expressing  in  it  their  belief 
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of  tliat  system,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 
Yon  will  look  in  vain  tiirougli  that  admi- 
rable document  for  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Athanasian  Trinity,  or  the  metaphysical 
speculations  of  Calvin.  That  covenant  is 
a  perpetual  and  a  worthy  monument  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  liberality  of  the  noble  men 
who  adopted  it;  and  it  will  for  ever  de- 
monstrate, in  language  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  their  adherence  to  the 
principle  which  has  just  been  defined." — 
Pp.  bG,  57. 

Many  other  passages  deserve  quota- 
tion, especially  the  spirited  remonstrance 
against  those  encroachments  on  order, 
peace,  and  liberty,  to  which  what  is  called 
orthodoxy  appears  to  be  so  irreclaimably 
addicted.  Hut  we  refrain,  only  hoping 
that  this  notice  may  have  communicated 
to  our  readers  son)e  portion  of  the  en- 
joyment which  this  Discourse,  as  con- 
nected with  the  interesting  occasion  of 
its  delivery,  has  imparted  to  our  own 
minds.  They  are  such  things  as  these 
which  ought  to  be  held  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. 


pretation  of  Lindsey,  Cappe,  Belsbam, 
and  Carpenter,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Lardner,  Priestley,  Wakefield,  and  Jones. 
We  confess  our  own  leaning  to  be  the 
other  way;  but  we  must  say  that  Mr. 
Taplin  has  stated  his  view  of  the  subject 
with  ability  and  candour ;  his  closing 
exliortation  to  free  inquiry,  open  pro- 
fession, and  holy  zeal,  is  fervid  and  im- 
pressive ;  and  heartily  do  we  unite  with 
him  in  saying,  *' Happily  for  the  Unita- 
rian ,  he  is  not  fettered  with  human  creeds. 
In  the  pursuit  of  truth  he  sees  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  hears  with  his  own  ears  ; 
and  is  free  to  receive  or  to  reject.  What 
he  asserts  for  himself,  he  freely  allows 
to  others— the  sacred  right  of  judgment 
and  conscience." — P.  10. 


Art.  II  — The  Proem  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  shewn  to  be  strictly  applica- 
ble to  Jesus  Christ,  arid  perfectly 
consistent  with  Unitarian  Christia- 
nity :  a  Sermon,  delivered  at  Ditch- 
ling,  September  9th,  1829,  before 
the  Members  of  the  Sussex  Associ- 
ation. By  James  Taplin,  Minister 
of  the  Unitarian  Conijre^ation, 
Battle.   London:  sold  bv  M.  Eaton, 

•  187,  High  Holborn  ;  and  M  Baylev, 
Battle.     1829. 

The  Trinitarian  Exposition  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
may,  we  think,  without  nuiclj  difliculty 
be  shewn  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
passage  which  it  i)rofesses  to  exi)lain, 
with  itself,  with  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  with  the  doctrines  inculcated  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  well  as  those 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  But  it  seems 
to  be  easier  to  shew  what  the  evangelist 
did  not  mean,  than  what  he  did  mean. 
Those  inter|)retati()ns  which  are  most 
plausible  and  consistent  leave  us  only 
a  choice  of  difliculties.  Mr.  Tai)lin 
argues  that  "the  beginning"  is  that 
of  the  gospel  dispensation  ;  that  Christ  is 
"the  Word;"  that  he  is,  in  the  scrip- 
tural i)hrase,  a  jj^od  though  not  (ion  ; 
and  that  the  "  all  things"  whicli  were 
"  made"  or  rather  "done"  by  him  were 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  pronmlgation  of  Christianity. 
That  is  to  say,  he  incline."!  to  the  inler- 


Art.  III. — A  Sermon  delivered  at 
Crediton,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1829, 
on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  Mr. 
Henry  Rowe.  By  J.  Johns.  Printed 
by  request.     Roberts,  Exeter. 

An  elegant,  pathetic,  and  impressive 
composition.  The  following  passage  is 
extracted,  not  as  being  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Sermon,  but  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  its  style,  and  of  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  pervaded,- 

"  'I'he  science,  the  glnrious  science,  of 
being  patient  under  affliction,  was  once 
a  secret  and  a  mystery  among  men  ; — 
but,  to  such  as  are  earnestly  desirous  to 
acquire  it,  Christianity  has  permitted  it 
to  be  so  no  longer.  No  art  indeed  (if 
such  an  art  were  desirable)  can  render 
the  human  frame  impassive  to  pain,  or 
the  human  mind  insensible  to  sorrow. 
The  searchers  of  wisdom  in  the  ancient 
world  dispersed,  in  pursuit  of  happiness, 
in  various  directions  :  one  party  placed  it 
in  the  possession  of  pleasure,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  mastery  of  pain.  Hut  the 
disciple  of  the  8toic,  when  suffering  from 
disease,  made  the  memorable  confession 
that  pain  iras  an  evil ;  and  the  disciple 
of  the  Epicurean  was  deprived  of  his 
sleep,  because  a  rose-leaf  had  doubled 
itself  upon  his  voluptuous  bed.  The 
Christian,  my  brethren,  has  other  and 
nobler  arts  for  commanding  pain,  and 
for  creating  pleasure.  Since  he  cannot 
be  insensible,  he  makes  it  his  object  to  be 
resigned ;  and  since  something  will  always 
occur  to  impair  or  to  destroy  the  enjoy- 
ments of  time,  he  will  fix  his  eyes  upon 
that  suhlimer  existence,  where  alone 
there  are  joys  that  cannot  pall  or  die. 
He  will  not  expect  that  the  fountain  of 
tears  shall  throw  forth  the  living  waves 
of  immortal  joy  :  he  will  not  mistake 
the  cypress  of  earth  for  '  the  tree  of  life 
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in  the  garden  of  God  ;'  or  expect  that  the 
svvaus  of  mortality,  which  only  sing  as 
tliey  die,  shall  warble  forth  the  same 
serapliic  songs  with  those  that  float  upon 
the  waters  of  God.  From  the  couiiuon 
frailty  of  all  mortal  things,  he  will  not 
expect  that  he,  or  his,  shall  be  exempted. 
His  noblest '  treasure  will  be  in  heaven,' 
and  his  *  heart'  will  be  with  his  treasure. 
Whether  it  be  the  will  of  the  Eternal  to 
give,  to  resume,  or  to  deny,  he  will  wel- 
come, or  endure  it,  as  the  will  of  a  Be- 
ing, who  is  infinite  alike  in  power,  in 
wisdom,  and  in  love.  He  will  resign  iu 
patience  to  the  All-gracious  Giver,  what 
he  has  asked  in  prayer,  and  enjoyed  with 
praise.  Amid  all  the  glooms  that  may 
obscure  his  way,  he  will  look  beyond  the 
fleeting  vapours  of  time,  to  the  Star  of 
Love '  walking  iu  brightness'  above  them ; 
and  anticipate,  with  patient  hope,  the 
arrival  of  the  hour,  when  every  cloud 
shall  be  transfigured  into  a  glory,  when 
•  a  new  heaven  and  earth'  shall  rtceive 
'  the  just  made  jjcrfeci,'  and  the  'Sun 
of  Righteousness  shall  aiise'  upon  '  the 
Paradise  of  God.'  "—Pp.  20,  21. 


Art.  IV. —  University  of  London.  Jn 
Introductory  Lecture  upon  t lie  Study 
of  Theology  and  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, delivered  at  the  Opening 
Qf  the  Theolugic  tl  Institution,  Sa- 
turday, November  21,  1829.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A  ,  Lec- 
turer on  Divinity  at  the  above  In- 
stitution, and  Professor  of  the  En- 
glish Language  and  English  Lite- 
rature in  the  University  of  London. 
London  :  Taylor,  182y,  pp.  ^8. 

We  have  given  the  above  title  at  full, 
that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  correctness  of  our  opinion, 
that  it  has  a  deceptive  tendency.  Who 
would  not  infer  from  it  that  "  the  Theo- 
logical Institution"  is  an  integral  por- 
tion of  tlie  "  University  of  London"  ? 
Mr.  Dale  has  indeed  explained,  in  the 
Advertisement  and  the  Lecture  itself, 
that  there  is  no  further  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  than  that  the  one  is,  or  is 
to  be,  conducted,  supported,  and  fre- 
quented, by  certain  of  the  professors, 
friends,  and  students  of  the  other ;  but 
this  very  statement  is  itself  the  ground 
on  which  we  condemn  the  implied  as- 
sumption in  the  title.  It  may  be  thought 
that  we  are  animadverting  on  a  mere 
trifle ;  but  we  know  the  grasjiing  spirit 
of  ti;c  Establishment ;  we  know  that 
when  the  clergy  connected  with  the  Uni- 
vcrsity  were  in  treaty  for  a  place  of  wor- 


ship, they  announced  tlmt  it  woukl  he 
•'  The  University  Chapel ;"  we  know  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  which  the 
Council  is  composed,  and  how  portions 
of  it  may  be  acted  upon  by  narrow  creeds 
era  short-sighted,  compromising  policy  ; 
we  know  how  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Institution,  of  complete  non-in- 
terference with  religion,  has  been  al- 
ready iu  jeopardy  ;  and  we  are  therefore 
jealous,  even  about  such  trifles  as  this 
may  seem,  in  proportion  to  our  solicitude 
for  the  honour,  prosperity,  and  useful- 
ness, of  the  London  University. 

Two  courses  of  Lectures  are  proposed; 
one  on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion  ;  the  other,  on  the  Greek 
Testament.  Tlie  first  is  to  be  complete 
within  the  limits  of  each  Session.  The 
extent  of  the  other  is  not  defined,  but 
two  Lectures  are  to  be  delivered  every 
week.  There  is  nothing  wliich  particu- 
larly calls  for  remark,  eitlier  in  the  way 
of  praise  or  of  censure,  in  what  is  said 
of  either.  A  Theological  Library  is  com- 
menced, for  the  use  of  the  Students  ; 
they  are  to  be  frequently  examined  by  the 
Lecturer;  and  there  is  to  be  a  General 
Examination  and  Distribution  of  Prizes 
at  the  end  of  the  Session. 

As  the  professed  object  is  not  to  make 
Theological  Scholars,  but  to  cultivate  Re- 
ligious Principle,  this  last  provision  is  of 
a  very  questionable  character. 

We  little  expected  to  meet  iu  this 
Lecture  with  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Lnitarianism.  It  was  neither  necessary 
nor  decent.  Not  uecessaiy,  for  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  are  neutral  ground 
on  which  polemics  may  hold  truce  with- 
out any  compromise  of  principle  ;  and 
not  decent  in  a  Lecturer  who  is  about  to 
avail  himself  largely  of  "  the  elaborate 
researches  of  Lardner."  It  would  have 
been  an  odd  situation  for  that  excellent 
man,  had  he  been  now  living,  to  have 
found  himself  turned  away,  for  his  he* 
resy,  from  the  door  of  a  room  in  which 
a  lecture  was  delivering  compiled  from 
his  own  publications.  Very  odd ;  and 
not  very  creditable.  His  admission,  it 
seems,  would  be  a  liberality  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence.  "  By  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  it  was  originated, 
by  them  it  is  principally  supported,  and 
tiiey  alone  exercise  any  controul  over  its 
management.  It  is  true,  they  do  not 
confine  its  benefits  to  those  of  their  own 
communion,  but  are  willing  to  extend 
them  to  all  who  admit  that  vital  princi- 
ple of  our  common  Christianity, — the 
essential  Divinity  of  the  Sou  of  God  : 
but,  while  they  thus  adopt  the  principle 
of  liberality  to  the  utuio»t  limit  of  pru- 
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dcnce,  let  it  be  remembered,  tliat  to  stu- 
dents of  their  own  Cliurcli  the  Institution 
is  primiuily  ada;)ted — for  siicli  it  was 
principally  designed."  Pp.  10,  11.  The 
Professor  of  the  English  Langiias^e  and 
Literature  has,  doubtless,  his  reasons  for 
selecting  the  terni/irarft^iceto  describe  tlie 
exclusion  of  Unitarian  students  ;  and 
we  should  like  to  know  those  reasons. 
There  would  be  no  imprudence  in  his 
converting  them  ;  tionc  in  his  preserving 
them  from  Deism.  Can  he  mean  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  allow  them  the 
opportunity  of  talking  over  his  Lectures 
with  their  fellow-students  ;  or  to  risk 
the  replies  which  they  might  make  in 
the  course  of  a  private  or  a  public  exa- 
mination .■"  It  is  rather  too  uiuch  for 
these  Church-of-Englandists  to  make  a 
boast  of  the  liberality,  wliich  is  bounded, 
not  by  principle,  but  by  prudence. 

In  virtue  of  this  same  prudence,  we 
suppose,  the  Lectures  are  to  be  inces- 
santly directed  to  the  inculcation  of  that 
very  doctrine  which  must  be  previously 
held  in  order  to  obtain  admission. 

"  But  throughout  these  Lectures  there 
is  one  object  of  which  I  shall  never  lose 
sight,  and,  consequently,  which  it  is  only 
candid  and  honest  on  the  jjresent  occa- 
sion explicitly  and  unreservedly  to  avow; 
I  mean,  the  constant  investigation  and 
exhibition  of  that  immense  mass  of  evi- 
dence, which  tends  collaterally  or  directly 
to  establish  tlie  doctrine  of  the  essential 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  Persuaded 
as  I  am,  that  this  is  the  primary  and 
pervading  doctrine  of  the  Ciiristian  reve- 
lation ;  that  it  is  the  rock  upon  which 
our  common  Christianity  is  founded,  and 
that  without  it  we  rise  scarcely  a  single 
step  above  th.e  disciples  of  Socrates, 
Confucius,  or  iMahomet;  it  will  be  my 
constant  endeavour,  by  all  honest  and 
legitimate  means,  to  fix  a  similar  persua- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  students.  For 
this  purpo-e,  I  shall  analyze  minutely 
those  passages  in  which  the  Version, 
falsely  termed  Improved,  has  disorganized 
the  construction,  obscured  the  sense,  or 
neutralized  the  energy,  of  the  Scripture. 
I  shall  demonstrate  how  widely  the  pro- 
cess to  wiiich  these  jiassages  have  been 
subjected,  has  deviated  from  all  the  aji- 
proved  and  ordiiuiry  rules  of  interjjreta- 
tion.  I  shall  not  only  shew  the  con- 
nexion between  the  various  texts  which 
have  been  thus  pciveited,  but  estai)lisli 
their  true-  meaning  )iy  the  corroborative 
evidence  of  niamiscripts  and  of  tiie  Fa- 
thers.'"— I'.  22. 

So  cautious  a  man  as  the  Professor 
should  liave  been  ri'miiided,  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  improved  Vti.  ion,  i)f  the  ex- 


perience of  its  Editor,  when  explaining 
the  texts  cited  in  this  controversy  to  his 
pupils.  He  may  read  a  warning  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Calm  Inquiry.  The  de- 
molishing analysis  which  he  promises 
ought  assuredly  not  to  be  conlined  to  the 
Students  of  the  London  University.  We 
hope  it  will  be  published. 

The  clergy  of  the  Establishment  who 
hold  Professorships  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity are  undoubtedly  in  a  delicate  and 
difficult  situation.  We  feel  for  them  as 
individuals,  and  would  not  be  harsh  or 
cajjtious  in  our  animadversions.  But  we 
must  ask  the  question,  what  makes  their 
situation  a  delicate  and  difficult  one  ? 
What,  but  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong  .' 


Art.  N.—  The  Christum  Child's  Faith- 
fid  Friend  and  SuObath  Companio?i. 
Vol.  IL  for  1829.  pp.  M4.  Hun- 
tor,  London ;  Philp,  Falmoiitli. 

AVk  liave  only  cordially  to  repeat  our 
former  recommendation  of  this  useful 
]'.enny  periodical,  and  our  best  wishes  for 
its  continuance  and  success. 


Art.  VL — Unitaria?is  not  Sucinians. 
^n  Appeal  to  the  Good  Sense  and 
Candour  of  Professing'  Christians, 
against  the  Improper  Use  (f  the 
Term  "  Socinian."  TFith  a  Brief 
Statement  of  Unitarian  Sentiments. 
Printed  for  the  Southern  Unitarian 
JSociety.     Pp.  12.     1829. 

One  of  the  very  best  Tracts  of  the 
kiiul  which  we  have  seen,  and  well  de- 
serving of  general  distribution. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Art.  Vfl. — Memoirs  of  Simon  lioU- 
rur,  Prcnident  Liberator  of  the  Ile- 
pahlic  of  Columbia,  <^-e.  iiy  (icn. 
II.  Ji.  V.  Dueoiulruy  llolstciu.  Col- 
burn  and  Bentlcy. 

DiirouDRAY  HoLSTF.iN  .scrvcd  in  the 
French  army  during  the  revolution,  and 
was  afterwards  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Napoleon.  In  common  with  many  o- 
ther  military  adventurers,  when  "Othel- 
lo's occujiation"  seemed  "  gone"  in 
Europe,  he  rej)aired  to  the  Spanish 
Main,  "  atlracied  by  the  sacred  cause," 
and  having  "  been  constantly  attached 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  both  hemis- 
]dieres."  He  was  then  enii)hiyed  first  l)y 
the  local  authorities  at  Caniiageua,  and 
alterwards  by  Bolivar,   \n  ho   made  hini 
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the  Chief  of  his  Staff.  The  connexion 
did  not  turn  out  a  pleasant  one  for  either 
party,  and  after  various  fmbrouilleinentt 
the  Ex-General  exchanged  his  s\voi-d  for 
the  pen,  and  taking  up  his  abode  at  New 
York,  indited  these  Memoirs  of  liis  last 
taastcr,  which  have  cost  him  five  years' 
labour,  and  which  are  published  to  en- 
lighten the  world  as  to  the  real  character 
and  merits  of  the  President  Liberator 
oi  Columbia. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
narrator's  trustworthiness  but  such  as  are 
afforded  by  the  book  itself.  He  is  a  dis- 
appointed man,  and  writes  like  one.  He 
has  endured,  or  believes  that  he  has, 
neglects  and  injuries,  troni  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs.  His  avowed  object  is 
the  demolition  of  Bolivar's  reputation, 
which  he  regards  as  a  great  hoax  upon 
the  public.  All  this  is  little  in  his  fa- 
vour. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  at 
ail  sparing  of  minute  particulars,  of 
names,  dates,  places,  and  the  various 
materials  for  correcting  whatever  ei  rors 
he  may  have  committed,  and  if  he  have 
ventured  on  invention  for  exposing  it  to 
his  irretrievable  disgrace.  At  the  be»t, 
there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  exag- 
geratiou  and  (it  may  be)  unconscious 
misrepresentation  iu  his  narrative;  at 
the  worst,  we  cannot  but  think  it  more 
true  than  false  ;  and  that  is  enough  to 
keep  Simon  Bolivar  out  of  the  calendar 
of  pure  patriots,  and  even  out  of  the  roll 
of  brave  and  able  generals. 

Egregious  vanity,  and  habits  offen- 
sively licentious;  a  gross  deficiency  of 
personal  courage  and  military  skill ;  oc- 
casional treachery,  private  and  public  ; 
both  vindictive  and  wanton  cruelty ;  and 
that  low-minded  ambition  which  seeks 
personal  aggrandizement />e/- /a«  aut  ne- 
fas :  such  aie  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
the  portrait  here  exhibited :  were  they 
only  set  forth  oratorically,  little  impres- 
sion would  be  produced  ;  but  they  are 
supported  by,  or  embodied  in,  a  distinct 
and  circumstantial  narrative. 

Various  questions  must  occur  to  the 
reader,  most  of  which  the  author  has 
anticipated.  Has  not  Bolivar  repeatedly 
had  the  Dictatorship  pressed  upon  him, 
and  repeatedly  resigned  it .'  He  shews 
that  it  has  always  been  iu  fact,  some-- 
times  in  form,  his  own  asiumption  ;  and 
that  he  has  never  let  go  any  power  which 
he  could  hold.  But  did  he  not  actually 
rid  the  country  of  the  Spaniards  ?  The 
author  replies  that,  without  the  most  in- 
conceivable mismauagement,  the  Spa 
niards  must  have  been  expelled  years 
and  years  befure.  How  then,  and  this 
is  the  most  diflicult  question  of  all,  is  his 


acknowledged  popularity  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  It  is  rejjlied,  by  the  ignorant  and 
debased  state  of  (he  people  on  whom  his 
arts  of  cajolery  have  been  practised  with 
perseverance ;  by  the  continued  oppres- 
sions and  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
which  his  elevation  seemed  the  only  al- 
ternative iu  their  choice ;  and  by  his 
promptly  and  dexterously  availing  him- 
self of  circumstances  as  they  occurred  to 
promote  his  personal  vievk's  and  reputa- 
tion. Such,  iu  substance,  are  the  Ex- 
General's  explanations,  which  on  the 
last  point  seem  less  complete  than  on 
the  otiiers. 

It  seems  to  be,  "  like  master  like 
man,"  iu  Columbia.  The  people  are 
described  as  most  supi-rstitious,  ignorant, 
and  demoralized.  Of  their  bigotry  tlie 
following  tale  is  told  as  a  specimen.  It 
is  related  on  the  authority  of  the  French 
oflScer  himself. 

"  Lieutenant-colonel  Collet,  a  French 
officer,  who  had  served  in  France  under 
Napoleon  in  the  artillery,  came  over,  a.<» 
many  others  did,  to  the  .Main,  and  served 
in  his  rank  as  an  artillery  officer  iu  the 
army  (^  the  patriots.  Becoming  much 
disgusted,  he  asked  his  dismission  from 
General  Urdatseta,  with  whom  he  was 
serving.  His  request  was  refused.  Soon 
after,  he  obtaiued  leave  to  go  from  the 
environs  of  Tunja  to  Carthagena,  where 
he  had  some  private  business  to  settle. 
He  travelled  on  horseback,  with  a  guide, 
a  servant,  and  a  few  dragoons,  all  well 
armed.  After  travelling  a  number  of 
days  under  a  burning  sun,  he  arrived  at 
a  large  borough  iu  the  interior  of  New 

Granada,    called    Fa ,    before    the 

largest  inn  of  which  he  dismounted.  As 
soon  as  he  came  into  the  house,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  great  pain  and  fever, 
insomuch  that  he  cried  aloud.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  inn  put  him  to  bed,  and  called 
in  their  priest,  iu  great  alarm,  'i'his 
man  was  versed  in  the  arts  of  curing, 
aud,  beiieving  the  stranger  to  oe  in  the 
last  extremity,  came  with  the  viaticum. 
He  sat  down  before  the  stranger's  bed, 
and  made  various  inquiries  about  his 
malady  ;  and  then  told  him  it  was  not 
r)f  a  dangerous  nature.  He  ordered  the 
numerous  by.^tauders  to  retire.  When 
all  were  gone  out,  be  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  carefully  locked  the  door.  He  then 
resumed  his  seat,  aud  in  an  interested 
manuer  inquired  if  he  was  a  Christian  — 
meaning  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  io 
these  countries  the  word  signifies.  M. 
CoUot  understood  him,  but  answered  not 
his  question  ;  and  supplicated  for  a  glass 
of  water.  The  parsou  told  him  he 
should  first  answer  to  his  God,  of  whom 
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he  was  the  rcprcsentatire,  whether  he 
was  a  Christian.  The  patient,  under  the 
suffering  of  pain  and  thirst,  (having  been 
born  a  Catholic,)  answeied  that  he  was. 
The  parson  then  opened  the  door,  and, 
at  liis  call,  some  excellent  lemonade 
was  brought  in  a  short  time,  which  in 
some  measure  relieved  him.  The  priest 
then  renewed  his  questions  about  his 
disorder;  and  told  him  he  had  an  Indian, 
not  far  fioin  the  borough,  wlio  could 
cure  him  perfectly  ;  '  but,  as  you  are  a 
Christian,'  added  he,  '  it  is  necessary  to 
confess  you  first,  and  that  you  receive 
the  sacrament,  which  will  cause  half 
your  cure.'  The  Colonel  replied,  say- 
ing, that  this  was  surely  a  jest ;  that  the 
Indian  might  come  and  cure  him,  after 
which  he  would  confess  himself  with 
great  pleasure.  '  No,  no,  my  friend,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
confession  and  the  sacraments.'  M. 
Collot,  seeing  his  obstinacy,  told  him  to 
go  out.  The  parson  jumped  from  his 
seat  in  a  violent  passion,  saying,  '  Well, 
Sir,  as  you  deny  your  God,  I  can  give 
you  no  help;'  and  then  he  went  out, 
shutting  the  door  with  violence. 

"  A  miserable  night  lamp  was  in  the 
room,  and  he  saw  what  they  call  a 
Christ,  suspended  under  a  small  looking- 
glass  upon  the  wail.  J\I.  Collot  re- 
mained some  time  in  a  state  of  sti)i)efac- 
tion  ;  theti  raising  his  head,  he  perceived 
that  silence  reigned  through  the  house. 
After  suffering  in  this  condition  for  about 
half  an  hour,  with  ])ain  and  fever,  he 
called  as  loud  as  he  could  for  assistance. 
The  door  half  opened,  and  a  woman 
demanded,  in  a  harsh  and  stern  voice, 
what  he  wanted  ;  '  Assistance,  for  God's 
sake,'  he  answered  ;  •  help,  helj),  for  I 
am  deadly  sick.'  He  spoke  in  good  Spa- 
nish ;  but  the  door  was  shut  immedi- 
ately. He  leceived  no  answer,  and  si- 
lence again  reigned  over  the  whole  house. 
Notwithstanding  frequent  calls  for  a 
j;lass  of  water,  no  one  came  to  him.  It 
was  expressly  enjoined  iipon  his  servant, 
wlio  was  very  much  attached  to  him,  to 
r.'main  with  the  ])eople,  or  he  would 
incur  the  vengeance  of  the  lioly  father, 
as  they  called  the  ])riest.  The  servant 
was  a  native  of  New  (iranada;  and  was 
so  terrified  by  these  words,  that  he  did 
not  dare  go  to  his  master's  assistance. 
'I'he  jiriest,  in  his  curse,  had  distinctly 
(Iceland  that  no  one  under  pain  of  ex- 
commiiniraiion  should  enter  the  room 
of  '  that  jicrvcrsc  sinner,  win)  denied  his 
(iod.'  Colonel  Collot  at  last  asked,  as  a 
great  favour,  tliut  the  landlord  would 
come  to  him  for  a  minute.  After  a  long 
time  the  landlord  appeared,   half  opened 


the  door,  and  harshly  demanded,  nlial 
was  wanted  of  him.  '  Come  nearer,  my 
friend,'  said  he  ;  '  I  want  to  speak  with 
yon.'  '  What,'  said  the  landlord,  '  will 
you  confess  yourself?  Shall  I  call  the 
reverend  father  pi  iest .'  O  do  so ;  it 
would  make  me  happy  above  any  thing.' 
"  '  No,  Sir,  1  do  not  speak  of  confes- 
sion, I  wish .'     '  1  cannot  hear  you 

then,'  said  the  landlord :  '  good  bye. 
Sir  :  may  heaven  assist  you.'  So  saying, 
he  shut  the  door  and  disappeared.  The 
Colonel  in  his  distress  made  every  exer- 
tion to  move  their  comi)assion,  but  in 
vain.  They  absolutely  refused  to  do  any 
thing  for  him. 

"  The  apprehension  of  dying  in  that 
condition  at  last  compelled  him  to  de- 
clare that  he  would  be  confessed  and 
take  the  sacrament.  The  parson  came, 
after  four  hours'  absence,  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night ;  and  the  Colonel  con- 
fessed and  received  the  sacraments.  All 
was  now  changed  around  him.  The 
Indian  perfectly  cured  him,  in  the  fol- 
lowing singular  manner :  He  stripped  him 
naked,  anointed  him  with  a  decoction  of 
indigenous  plants,  and,  laying  him  on 
the  ground  upon  some  blankets,  he  han- 
dled him  just  as  a  baker  kneads  bread  ; 
so  that  he  cried  out  with  pain.  The  In- 
dian continued  the  operation  until  his 
patient  was  in  a  proper  sweat.  He  then 
wrapped  him  in  a  blanket,  and  put  him 
to  bed.  The  next  day  the  operation  was 
repeated,  and  the  Colonel  was  perfectly 
cured.  When  he  was  quite  recovered, 
he  was  scarcely  suffered  to  depart.  He 
and  the  priest  hecame  close  friends,  and 
he  was  treated  by  all  the  inhabitants 
with  the  kindest  hospitality.  When  he 
insisted  on  going,  and  asked  the  landlord 
for  his  bill,  he  was  told  that  so  good  a 
Christian  owed  nothing.  He  could  not 
prevail  on  them  to  receive  any  thing. 
On  tlie  contraiy,  at  his  departure,  a  mule 
was  laden  with  excellent  provisions  and 
choice  fruits  for  his  journey." — I.  pp. 
5.'')— 59. 

To  this  stoiy  is  appended  a  sketch  of 
the  characteristic  differences  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  provinces  which 
constitute;  the  new  Slate  of  Columbia: 

" 'i'he  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Granada  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Venezuela.  A  striking  difference  also 
exists  among  the  thirty-seven  ])rovinces 
of  Columbia  in  this  respect,  'i'he  Mar- 
garitans,  for  example,  differ  in  many 
points  from  (he  iilaneros ;  so  do  those 
of  CumaiKi  and  Harcelona,  from  those  of 
Caraccas,  tki-. 

" 'lhe{3aragtiin  is  much  quicker,  more 
petulant,  and  also  more  sanj^uiuary,  thau 
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the' ban  of  Bogota.  He  is  also  more 
culightetied.  Bat  he  is  more  corrupt, 
vicious,  false,  cunuing,  jealous,  and  in- 
clined to  vengeance,  than  the  Granadian. 
The  latter  having  given  his  word  will 
keep  it.  The  Caraguin  will  give  his 
word  promptly,  and  will  add  protesta- 
tions, and  even  oaths  ;  and  after  he  has 
deceived  you,  he  will  laugh  at  your  cre- 
dulity. The  Caraguin  will  sacrifice  evtvy 
thing  for  pomp  and  show,  and  especially 
for  a  brilliant  retiuue.  The  Grauadiau 
is  more  modest,  more  prudent  in  bis  ex- 
penses, and  has  far  more  order  in  the 
interior  of  his  establishment.  The  Ca- 
raguin, when  observed,  will  give  hand- 
fuls  of  gold  to  a  beggar.  The  other  will 
give  secretly,  but  not  profusely,  and  will 
enter  into  the  feelings  and  sufferings  of 
the  object  of  his  charity  ;  while  the  Cara- 
guin gives,  and  thinks  of  him  no  more.  In 
almost  all  the  convents  of  Bogota,  there 
was  a  house  for  the  poor  maintained  by 
the  charity  of  private  persons,  'I'here 
was  besides,  a  large  hospital  for  men, 
and  another  for  women. 

•'  The  Creoles  generally  are  jealous  of 
all  foreigners,  and  dislike  to  be  com- 
manded by  any  but  their  own  country- 
men. They  will  obey  a  foreigner,  in 
their  necessity,  but  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  feel  their  need  of  his  services,  they 
obey  him  no  longer,  and  use  every  ex- 
ertion to  turn  him  out.  Duty  and  grati- 
tude have  little  or  no  weight  with  them. 
In  Venezuela,  where  no  foreigner  has 
ever  been  admitted  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, there  have  been  repeated  instances 
of  their  being  displaced.  In  New  Gra- 
nada, various  foreigners  have  been  en- 
trusted with  distinguished  commands : 
and  have  generally  been  perfectly  well 
received  and  treated,  and  still  are  so. 
The  Caraguin,  as  he  hates  all  foreigners, 
despises  the  Granadian,  and  submits  with 
great  reluctance  to  be  commanded  by 
him,  taking  every  opportunity  in  his  ab- 
sence to  render  him  suspected  or  con- 
temptible. 

"  The  uncultivated  and  ignorant  Lla- 
ueros  will  encourage  no  stranger,  extend- 
ing their  aversion  to  Europeans,  Cara- 
guius,  Granadiaus — to  every  one  not 
born  in  the  plains  of  their  country. 

"  The  antipathy  and  hatred  existing 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada,  is  strongly  expressed, 
though  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for 
it.  It  is  well  known  to  have  existed  for 
centuries,  and  continues  in  full  force  to 
this  day.  It  has  produced  consequences 
dreadful  to  the  cause  of  Independence, 
as  I  shall  shew  in  ihe  course  of  this  me- 
moir.   Tlie  vaiu  and  proud  Caraguin  has 


never  ceased  to  despise  and  ridicole  tlie 
more  ignorant  Granadian,  who,  while  he 
feels  his  own  inferiority,  secretly  and 
bitterly  hates  the  other  on  account  of  it. 
The  native  of  Caraccas  is  distinguished  by 
his  gesticulations,  his  continual  talk,  his 
boasting  and  biting  wit.  He  has  a  so- 
vereign contempt  for  all  who  are  not 
bom  in  his  own  province.  It  has  been 
said  by  well  informed  persons,  that  the 
Caraguin  has  all  the  vices  of  the  native 
Spaniard,  without  any  of  his  virtues."— 
1.59—61. 

In  the  war  of  Independence  there  has 
been  a  frightful  mass  of  crime  and  suf- 
fering, and  doubtless  much  also  of  indi- 
vidual disinterestedness,  heroism,  and 
martyrdom.  Such  contests  are  always 
distinguished  by  the  worst  atrocities,  and 
the  noblest  virtues  of  which  human  na- 
ture is  capable.  The  records  of  the 
French  Revolution  especially  present,  iu 
the  midst  of  the  most  revolting  scenes, 
examples  of  magnanimity  and  self-sacri- 
fice, not  to  be  paralleled  in  romance. 
There  is  little  of  this  kind  in  the  work 
before  us.  One  instance  of  female  de- 
termination is  worth  extracting,  although 
we  could  have  wished  to  feel  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  object  for  which  this 
strength  of  resolution  was  evinced  : 

"  The  wife  of  General  Arismendy  had 
a  rich  uncle,  who  had  been  many  years 
settled  at  Trinidad,  and  had  often  pressed 
her  to  come  and  visit  his  family.  At  the 
end  of  1815,  she  suggested  to  her  hus- 
band the  plan  of  going  herself  to  Trini- 
dad to  pay  the  long-desired  visit,  and 
also  for  a  more  important  purpose,  which 
was  to  solicit  from  her  uncle,  by  way  of 
loan,  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  war :  her  husband 
refused  his  consent  to  her  going,  and 
pointed  out  the  dangers  to  which  she 
would  be  exposed  in  that  time  of  war 
and  trouble,  particularly  from  the  nu- 
merous cruising  vessels  of  the  enemy, 
which  then  covered  the  seas  in  almost 
every  direction  from  Margarita.  She 
persisted,  however,  in  her  purpose,  and 
at  length  obtained  his  consent,  and  a 
proper  commission  from  him  for  obtain- 
ing the  loan.  She  was  young,  hand- 
some, and  well  educated  :  she  embarked 
in  a  small  schooner,  without  even  a 
servant,  and  when  she  went  on  board, 
was  unknown  to  any  one  in  the  vessel. 
After  sailing  some  days  with  a  fair  wind, 
the  schooner  was  chased  and  overtaken 
by  a  Spanish  privateer,  and  though  she 
sailed  under  Dutch  colours,  was  sent 
into  Porto  Cabello. 

"  As  soon  as  she  arrived  in  that  city, 
she  was  recognized  by  a  number  of  per- 
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sous  as  the  wife  of  General  Aiismciuly, 
and  was  immediately  arrested  and  put 
into  a  dark  and  damp  dungeon  in  the 
citadel.  Arismendy,  who  almost  always 
put  his  prisoners  to  death,  had  spared 
three  Spanish  Colonels  and  Majors,  whom 
lie  put  into  one  of  his  forts,  tiiat  they 
might  serve  him  as  hostages  in  case  of 
need.  The  governor  of  Porto  Cabello 
knew  their  situation.  They  were  he- 
loved  by  their  superior  officers,  and  the 
governor  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  Aris- 
mendy's  wife,  with  his  word  of  honour, 
that  she  should  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty  if  she  would  write  a  line  to  her 
husband  and  persuade  him  to  release  the 
three  Spanish  officers  in  exchange  for 
her.  She  feared  that  her  husband  would 
be  w'eak  enough,  as  she  expiessed  it,  to 
consent  to  the  proposal,  and  she  posi- 
tively refused  to  write.  By  the  urgency 
of  the  governor,  she  understood  the  im- 
])ortance  of  these  officers,  and  told  him 
plainly  she  would  not  write.  After  she 
had  received  a  number  of  visits  to  the 
same  ])urpose,  the  governor  came  him- 
self, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her, 
but  in  vain.  They  then  threatened  her  ; 
but  she  replied,  laughing,  that  it  would 
be  cowardly  to  torment  a  defenceless 
woman,  whose  only  crime  was  being  the 
wife  of  a  patriotic  general.  They  next 
cnii)loyed  more  rigorous  treatment  with 
regard  to  her  living,  but  still  tieated  her 
respectfully,  and  |)romised  her  immediate 
liberty  if  she  would  write  to  her  husband 
to  release  the  officers.  At  length  .she 
became  vexed  with  their  impoitunity, 
and  told  the  officer  wiio  came  to  her, 
that  if  General  Arismendy  were  informe;! 
of  their  cowardly  treatment  of  her,  he 
would  be  mad  as  a  tiger,  and  would  [uit 
to  death  thousands  of  S])aniards,  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  that  might  fall 
into  his  power ;  and  that,  for  her  part, 
she  was  determined  never  to  commit  so 
weak  and  vile  an  act  as  they  required  of 
her,  and  that  she  would  sutler  a  thotisand 
deaths  rather  than  attempt  to  persuade 
her  husband  to  forg(;t  his  duty. 

"  During  three  months  she  was  treated 
with  great  I)arbarity,  but  she  remained 
firm,  and  constantly  gave  the  same  an- 
swers. The  Sjjaniards  at  lisst  finding 
that  nothing  could  alter  her  determina- 
tion, |iciniittcd  her  to  go  to  the  Island 
of 'l'riiii(l;ul,  fearing  that  if  her  husband 
siiould  licir  of  her  detention,  he  would 
do  as  she  had  ])redicted.  Such  was  the 
wife  of  (icncral  Arismendy  at  the  age  of 
twenfy-thnc  years."— II.  228— 'i.SO. 

\'(  ly  clad  siiall  we  be  to  find  this  pub- 
lication Icadintr,  I)y  discussion  and  fnr- 
tlicr  information,  to  the  solution  of  the 


doubts  which  hare  been  felt  here  as  io 
the  character  of  Bolivar.  Very  glad,  in- 
deed, shall  we  be  to  find  hira  "  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning  ;"  to  have  a 
satisfactory  vindication  of  his  past  con- 
duct crowned  by  his  future  patriotism  ; 
and  to  recognize  in  him  not  the  blunder- 
ing ape  of  Napoleon,  but  the  manly  imi- 
tator of  Washington. 


Art.  VIII. — Memoii-s  of  the  Life  and 
Times  (f  Daniel  De  Foe.  By 
Walter  Vv'ilson, Esq.  3  Vols,  Hurst. 

1830. 

The  "  lAfe  and  Times,"  should  ra- 
ther be  entitled  the  "  Times  and  Life" 
of  Daniel  De  Foe ;  for  it  exhibits  but  a 
scanty  stieam  of  biography  meandering 
through  an  immense  field  of  political 
history  and  disquisition.  The  great 
events  and  characters  oi  those  days  are 
made  to  pass  in  review  be'ore  us  simply 
because  De  Foe  animadverted  upon  them, 
as  if  the  opinions  of  a  pamphleteer,  even 
though  that  pamphleteer  was  afterwards 
the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  were  a 
thread  sufficiently  large  and  strong  to 
hold  together  the  facts  of  history.  So 
large  a  picture  required  a  central  figure 
rather  more  colossal  in  its  proportions. 
De  Foe  is  often  not  very  prominent,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  visible,  in  his  own 
life.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that,  on 
such  a  ])lan,  an  interesting  book,  to  the 
great  majority  of  readers,  should  be 
])roduced.  A  long  succession  of  long 
quotations  from  by-gone  controversies  ; 
even  including  that  protracted  one  on 
Occasional  Conformity,  will  be  too  much 
for  the  nrany,  and  not  enough  for  the 
few,  who  make  such  matters  their  study, 
and  who  after  all  must  have  lecourse  to 
the  publications  thenssehes.  At  the 
same  time,  the  principles,  spirit,  and 
[lower  of  the  author,  the  Cobbett  of  his 
day,  with  integrity  and  consistency  to 
boot,  are  an  a|)ology  for  Mr.  Wilson's 
])ropensity  to  extract,  which  we  cannot 
but  feel.  The  really  biograi)hieal  part 
of  the  work  we  have  very  brietly  epito- 
mized for  our  readers. 

DANiEt.  UE  FoK  (the  DE  was  an  inter- 
}>olaiion  of  his  own,  his  father  was  plain 
James  Foe,  a  butcher  in  St.  Giles,  Crip- 
plegate)  was  i)orn  in  the  year  l()(il,  and, 
it  is  sujiposed,  baptized  by  the  Hev. 
Samuel  Annesley,  LL.D.,  an  ejected  mi- 
nister who  then  preached  at  a  meeting- 
liouse  in  Little  St.  Helen's,  liishopsgatc 
Street,  on  whom  his  parents  attended. 
He  was  educated  in  an  acadeniy  at  New- 
iiigton  Green,  conducted  by  the  Hev.  C. 
Morton,    who   afterwards   emigrated   to 
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New  England,  and  became  Vke-presi- 
deut  of  Harvard  College.  His  original 
destination  was  to  tl;e  ministry,  among 
the  Presbyterians ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear why  this  intention  was  abandoned. 
In  1685  he  joined  the  standard  of  the 
rash  and  ill-fated  Monmouth  ;  and  upon 
the  failure  of  that  attempt  returned  un- 
noticed to  the  metropolis,  where  for  the 
next  ten  years  he  appears  to  have  been 
engatred  in  trade  as  "  a  hose-factor,  or 
the  middle  man  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  retail  dealer." 

This  occupation  he  carried  on  in  Corn- 
hill  ;  but  during  some  part  of  the  time 
he  had  a  residence  at  Tooting,  in  Surrey, 
"  w!)ere  he  was  the  first  person  who  at- 
tempted to  form  the  Dissenters  in  the 
neighbourhood  into  a  regular  congrega- 
tion." Dr.  Joshua  Oldfield  was  their  first 
pastor.  De  Foe  had  early  in  life  com- 
menced Author  and  Controversialist ; 
and  from  this  period  he  took  an  active 
and  ardent  part  in  the  political  discus- 
sions of  the  agitated  times  in  which  he 
lived.  While  he  was  the  acute  and  sarcas- 
tic opponent  of  the  Tory  and  High  Church 
Party,  the  Noncouformists  occasionally 
felt  his  lash  for  their  inconsistencies.  In 
business  he  was  unsuccessful;  his  origi- 
nal attempt,  and  other  speculations  in 
which  he  aJFterwards  embarked,  having 
all  come  to  a  disastrous,  though  not  dis- 
honourable, termination.  Towards  the 
couclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century 
"  De  Foe  took  up  his  abode  at  Hackney, 
and  resided  there  several  years.  Here 
some  of  his  children  were  born  and  bu- 
ried. In  the  parish  register  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry:  '  Sophia,  daughter  to  Da- 
niel de  Foe,  by  Mary  his  wife,  was  bap- 
tized, December  24,  1701.'  '  Martha  de 
Foe,  a  child,  was  carried  out  of  the  pa- 
rish to  be  buried  in  1707.'  "  The  ex- 
travagance of  Sacheverell  and  others  of 
the  High  Church  Party  provoked  De  Foe 
to  publish,  in  1702,  his  "  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters,"  and  a  very  short 
way  it  was  which  he  thus  ironically  sug- 
gested, viz.  pulling  down  all  the  meet- 
ing-houses and  sending  the  ministers  to 
the  galleys  or  the  gallows.  The  faction 
was  so  blind  as  to  fall  into  the  trap ;  the 
proposition  was  at  first  taken  for  earnest 
and  praised  in  earnest ;  and  when  the 
trick  was  discovered,  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution stood  confessed  and  almost  con- 
founded. 13ut  the  joke  was  too  biting 
to  be  borne  without  vengeance.  The 
House  of  Commons  ordered  the  book  to 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  ; 
the  government  offered  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Au- 
thor;  he  was  tried  for  libel  at  the  Old 


Bailey;  cajoled  by  his  own  lawyers  into 
not  making  a  defence ;  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  200  marks, 
stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  Queen's  pleasure, 
and  find  securities  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  seven  years.  Such  were  the  tender 
mercies  of  Church  and  Queen.  The  dis- 
graceful part  of  the  punishment  failed  of 
its  effect;  De  Foe  wrote  a  Hymn  to  the 
Pillory,  and  the  people  wreathed  it  with 
flowers.  He  remained  in  prison  till  the 
change  of  ministry  in  1704,  when  Harley 
obtained  of  the  Queen  his  release,  and  gave 
him  an  appointment  which  he  held  while 
that  administration  continued  in  power. 
It  is  thought  that  by  this  connexion  his 
Whiggery  was  somewiiat  modified.  While 
in  prison  he  projected,  and  commenced 
the  publication  of  his  **  Review"  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  which  at  first  only  contem- 
plated those  of  France,  but  was  after- 
wards extended  to  all  departments  of 
politics  and  public  morals.  At  first  it 
was  a  sheet  once  a  week,  but  was  chang- 
ed to  half  a  sheet  twice  a  week.  It  may 
be  considered  as  the  prototype  of  snch 
works  as  the  Political  Register.  It  was 
continued  till  nine  volumes,  of  100  num- 
bers each,  were  completed,  of  which  De 
Foe  was  the  sole  writer.  As  a  record  of 
his  opinions  it  is  largely  used  in  the 
work  before  us.  In  1706  De  Foe  was 
sent  into  Scotland  by  Harley  and  Godol- 
pliin  to  promote  the  Union  ;  a  measure 
which  he  had  himself  suggested,  many 
years  before,  to  King  William.  He  en- 
tered very  heartily  into  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and  by  his  conversation  and 
pamphlets,  which  appear  to  have  l)een 
all  the  agency  he  exercised,  did  much  in 
reconciling  many  who  were  disaffected. 
It  was  not  long  after  his  return  from 
Scotland  that  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Stoke 
N'ewington.  In  1715,  after  various  po- 
litical conflicts,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  had  been  again  in  Newgate,  and  been 
ill-treated  and  disgusted  by  both  parties, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  taking  a 
public  leave  of  political  life  by  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "An  Appeal  to  Honour 
and  Justice,  though  it  be  of  his  worst 
Enemies.  By  D.  De  Foe.  Being  a  true 
Account  of  his  Conduct  in  Public  Affairs." 
8vo.  Pp.  58.  Before  the  completion  of 
this  work  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy, 
and  his  recovery  was  deemed  so  doubtful, 
that  after  a  delay  of  six  months  it  was 
published  by  his  friends  without  his 
finishing  hand.  He  did  recover,  how- 
ever, and  survived  sixteen  years,  and 
during  this  period  it  was  that' the  works 
were  produced  by  which  now  he  is  best 
known.     Not  only  that  book  of  books. 
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Robinson  Crusoe,  but  all  bis  best  fic- 
tious,  the  Journal  of  the  Plague,  Colo- 
nel Jack,  Roxana,  Moll  Flanders,  Cap- 
tain Carleton,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
together  with  sundry  topographical,  his- 
torical, and  didactic  treatises,  belong  to 
this  interval.  It  was  the  portion  of  his 
life  which  connects  him  with  posterity. 
The  previous  part  had  been  absorbed  in 
the  interests,  aims,  and  conflicts  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1731,  being  about  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  was  l)uried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 
Notwithstanding  the  immediate  success 
of  many  of  bis  publications,  his  last  days 
were,  like  too  mucli  of  bis  wliole  life, 
embittered  by  tlie  embarrassment  of  his 
circumstances. 

Such  is  the  meagre  and  painful  record 
of  a  man  whose  name  is  now  venerated 
by  so  large  a  portion  of  tlie  civilized 
world  as  that  of  the  benefactor  of  their 
boyhood.  And  not  only  did  his  pen 
yield  liim  a  very  precarious  subsistence 
during  the  many  years  in  wliicb  it  wjis 
l)is  only,  or  his  chief  means  of  support, 
but,  "  singular  as  it  may  have  a|)|)eare(l 
in  after  times,  the  manuscript  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  passed  through  tlie  whole 
circle  of  the  trade  before  it  could  find  a 
purchaser."  'I'he  jjurcliaser  "  is  said  to 
have  cleared  a  tiiousand  pounds  The 
extent  of  De  Foe's  remuneration  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  was  probably  far  from 
being  large."  Yet  the  work  immediately 
made  its  way  with  the  public,  and  took 
at  once  the  station  which  it  still  holds, 
and  must  while  the  world  shall  endure. 


Art.  IX. —  TIte  Private  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Louis  XFIII.  By  a 
Lady.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Colburn  and 
Bentley.     1830. 

TfiE  Private  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  Will,  are  a  sweeping  of  Anec- 
dotes mixed  up  with  fictions  which  are 
intended  to  be,  and  sometimes  are,  clia- 
racteristic  of  the  parties  introduced.  The 
pretensions  of  the  book  remind  one  of 
the  cargoes  of  S|)italfields'  manufacture 
which  used  to  be  sent  to  a  port,  perhaps 
even  sliip|)ed,  in  order  to  reaj)|)ear  as 
French  silk,  |)rohil)ited  and  smuggled. 
Very  good  silk  it  might  be,  nevertheless  ; 
and  we  iiave  liere  many  sketciiy  and  spi- 
rited descriptions,  though  the  marks  of 
unauthenticity  arc  sudiciently  glaring. 
Tliere  is  tliciefore  some  amusement  in 
this  production,  tboni;li,  as  a  whole,  it 
is  neither  truth,  nor  fiction,  nor  a  clever 
and  jilausihlc  mixture  of  both. 


Art.  X.  —  Dr.  Lnrdncr's  Cabinet 
Cyclopeedia.  Vol.  I.  Scotland.  By 
sir  W.  Scott.     Gs, 

The  diflTerent  notices  and  advertise- 
ments which  have  been  circulated  have 
|irobably  acquainted  most  of  our  readers 
with  the  plan  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  that  plan 
which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the 
work.  So  much  of  it  as  relates  to  any 
particular  subject  or  class  of  subjects  will 
be  complete  in  itself.  Purchasers  for 
whom  the  whole  would  be  too  vo- 
lumitious,  or  expensive,  or  to  whom 
much  of  it  would  be  useless  or  unin- 
teresting, may  each  restrict  himself  to 
the  portion,  historical,  scientific,  bio- 
graphical, or  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
best  accords  with  his  means  or  his 
taste,  and  yet  not  disfigure  his  shelves 
by  an  imperfect  publication.  And 
this  arrangement  has  the  further  advan- 
taj;e,  tiiat  whenever  any  volume  or  set  of 
volumes  becomes  obsolete  (and  how 
much  of  Science,  and  of  Political  Geo- 
graphy, to  look  no  further,  have  many 
of  us  lived  to  see  superseded  !)  that  part 
can  be  renewed  without  the  necessity  for 
a  nevv  edition  of  the  whole,  or  in  any 
way  diminishing  the  value  of  the  rest. 
These  facilities,  combined  with  unusual 
cheapness,  and  a  long  list  of  able  con- 
tributors, may  be  ex|)ected  to  render  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  highly  popular. 

'i"he  first  volume  augurs  well  for  the 
work  in  every  respect.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  mo,st  felicitously  accomplished  the 
design  of  the  Editor,  and  gained  fresh 
reputation  even  for  his  versatile  and  suc- 
cessful pen.  All  the  common  faults  of 
Historical  Abridgments,  so  common  that 
they  were  deemed  inherent  in  that  spe- 
cies of  com|)osition,  are  avoided,  and  we 
are  presented  with  a  Summary  of  Scot- 
tisli  record  alike  valuable  as  a  first  book, 
or  a  last;  and  wiiich  will  afford  equal 
delight  to  the  veteran  student  and  the 
ignorant  youth. 

The  second  volume  will  complete  the 
History  of  Scotland,  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  England,  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ;  and  of  Ireland,  by  Thomas 
Moore. 


Art.  XI. — Historical  Account  of  Dis- 
coveries and  1 'ravels  in  North  Ame- 
rica. By  Huu^h  Murray,  Esq., 
F.Il. S.  E.     2  Vols.     Longman. 

The  Journals  of  Voyages  and  Travels 
which  are  published  so  continually  seem 
tfi  us  like  so  many  Day  IJooks,  or  Run- 
ning Accounts,  which  it  would  be  a  good 
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thing  every  now  and  then  to  post  into  a 
Mental  Ledger,  where  the  real  amouut 
of  InfonnatioD  and  Balance  of  Intellec- 
tnal  Profit  might  be  fairly  and  simply  ex- 
hibited. This  Mr.  Mun-ay  has  done,  as 
to  North  America,  and  very  much  to  our 
satisfaction.  His  work  contains  the  es- 
sence of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
volumes  (probably  more)  of  all  sizes,  in 
seveial  languages,  and  of  all  ages,  frora 
the  Saga  of  King  Orlaf  Trjggeson  to  the 
Travels  of  Captain  Basil  Hall.  The  facts 
are  selected,  arranged,  and  accompanied 
by  their  authorities  ;  and  the  result  is  a 
clear  and  impartial  view  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  is  added  an  Account  of 
Canada ;  and  a  very  interesting  abridg- 
ment of  the  narratives  of  the  several  ex- 
peditions (as  well  as  those  of  individual 
adventurers}  for  the  discovery  of  a  North- 
west Passage.  The  work  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  Mr.  .Murray's  former  publi- 
cations, of  a  similar  description,  on  Asia 
and  Africa. 


Art.  XII. — Elements  of  Physics,  or 
Natural  Philosophy,  General  and 
Medical,  explained  independently 
of  Technical  Mathematics.  2  Vols. 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.,  comprehending 
the  Subjects  of  Heat  and  Light. 
By  Neil  Amott,  M  D.,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  8vo.  Long- 
man and  Co.    Londoil.     1829. 

A  very  useful  task  was  that  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Ariiott  in  the  commencement  of 
this  work,  and  very  ably  is  he  continuing 
and  extending  it.  There  are  few  who 
can  devote  themselves  to  scientific  inves- 
tigations, but  all  have  occasion  for  some 
acquaintance  with  the  results  of  those  in- 
vestigations. In  many  cases,  too,  the 
proof  is  independent  of  the  mathematical 
technicalities  by  which  it  has  been  en- 
cumbered, and  may  be  presented,  toge- 
ther with  the  resnlt,  in  a  lucid  and  popu- 
lar form.  All  that  is  really  and  practically 
valuable  in  science  may  thus  be  brought 
within  common  reach.  Of  the  interest- 
ing and  useful  way  in  which  this  is  done 
in  the  work  before  us,  the  following  spe- 
cimen may  be  taken,  which  relates  to 
the  effect  of  heat  in  expanding  different 
bodies  : 

"  A  cannon-ball,  when  heated,  cannot 
be  made  to  enter  an  opening,  through 
which,  when  cold,  it  passes  readily. 

"  A  glass  stopi)er  sticking  fast  in  the 
neck  of  a  bottle  often  may  be  released  by 
surrounding  the  neck  with  a  cloth  taken 
out  of  warm  water — or  by  immersing  the 
bottle  in  the  water  up  to  tlie  neck  :  the 


binding  ring  is  thus  heated  and  expanded 
sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so  becomes 
slack  or  loose  upon  it. 

"  Pipes  for  conveying  hot  water, 
steam,  hot  air,  &c.,  if  of  considerable 
length,  must  have  joinings  that  allow  a 
degree  of  shortening  and  lengthening, 
otherwise  a  change  of  temperature  may 
destroy  them.  An  incompetent  person 
undertook  to  warm  a  large  manufactory 
by  steam  from  one  boiler.  He  laid  a 
rigid  main  pipe  along  a  passage,  and 
opened  lateral  branches  through  holes 
into  the  several  apartments,  but  on  his 
first  admitting  the  steam,  the  expansion 
of  the  main  pipe  tore  it  away  from  all  its 
branches. 

"  In  an  iron  railing,  a  gate  which, 
during  a  cold  day,  may  be  loose  and 
easily  shut  or  opened,  in  a  warm  day 
may  stick,  owing  to  there  being  greater 
expansion  of  it  and  of  the  neighbouring 
railing,  than  of  the  earth  on  which  they 
are  placed.  Thus  also  the  centre  of  the 
arch  of  an  iron  bridge  is  higher  in  warm 
than  in  cold  weather ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  a  suspension  or  chain  bridge, 
the  centre  is  lowered. 

"  The  iron  pillars  now  so  much  used 
to  support  the  front  wails  of  houses,  of 
which  the  ground  stories  serve  as  shops 
with  spacious  windows,  in  warm  weather 
really  lift  up  the  wall  which  rests  upon 
ihera,  and  in  cold  weather  allow  it  again 
to  sink  or  subside — in  a  degree  consi- 
derably greater  than  if  the  wall  were 
brick  from  top  to  bottom. 

"  In  some  situations,  (as  lately  was 
seen  in  the  beautiful  steeple  of  Bow 
Church,  in  London,)  where  the  stones  of 
a  building  are  held  together  by  clamps 
or  bars  of  iron  with  their  ends  bent  into 
them,  the  expansion  in  summer  of  these 
clamps  will  force  the  stones  apart  suffi- 
ciently for  dust  or  sandy  particles  to 
lodge  between  them  ;  and  then,  on  the 
return  of  winter,  the  stones  not  being  at 
liberty  to  close  as  before,  will  cause  the 
ends  of  the  shortened  clamps  to  be  drawn 
out,  and  the  effect  increasing  with  each 
revolving  year,  the  structure  will  at  last 
be  loosened  and  may  fall. 

"  The  pitch  of  a  piano-forte  or  harp 
is  lowered  in  a  warm  day  or  in  a  warm 
room,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the 
strings  being  greater  than  of  the  wooden 
frame- work  ;  and  in  cold  the  reverse 
will  happen.  A  harp  or  piano,  which  is 
well  tuned  in  a  morning  drawing-room, 
cannot  be  perfectly  in  tune  when  the 
crowded  evening  party  has  heated  the 
room. 

"  Bell-wires  too  slack  in  summer,  may 
l)e  of  the  projjer  length  in  winter." — Pp. 
66,  67. 
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Critical  Notices.  — Miscellaneous. 


Art. XIU. —  The  rallci/ of  the  NpnpJiS, 
a  Dream  of  the  Golden  JVorld.  By 
J.  Johns,  author  of  Dews  of  Castalie. 
London,  Hurst.  2*.  6(/. 
We  recommcnfl  to  every  reader  of 
cultivated  taste  this  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful little  Poem.  Had  modern  Bards 
known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
fine  forms  of  the  Grecian  Mythology, 
tliat  Mythology  would  not  havr  become 
the  bore  and  the  bugbear  which  it  has 
been  made.  Keats  saw  its  capabilities 
for  really  poetic  purposes  ;  and  that  per- 
ception gave  their  peculiar  charm  to  liis 
brief  and  broken  effusions.  With  nmch 
of  a  kindred  spirit,  as  a  poet,  IMr.  Johns 
unites  the  higher  attributes  of  a  Chris- 
tian Philosopher,  and  he  has  thus  given 
depth  and  purity  and  ])owcr  toliis  subject, 
without  impairing  the  fragile  loveliness  of 
its  texture.  The  plan  of  Ins  poem  is  most 
felicitously  conceived,  and  slight  indeed 
are  the  exceptions  that  could  be  taken  to 
its  execution. 


Art.  XIV. —  The  United  Family  ;  or 
Characters  portraijed  from  real 
Life.  For  the  nse  of  Children.  By 
Matilda  Williams.  London,  Joy. 
1829. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  work  is  to 
teach  religion  in  the  form  of  fiction. 
This  purpose  would  probably  be  better 
answered  if  the  topics  chosen  were  more 
simple,  and  tlie  languaa;e  employed  more 
familiar.  Some  discoveries  are  also  made 
wliich  cliildren  would  scarcely  make 
for  themselves,  but  which  it  would  be 
quite  time  enongli  for  them  to  admit 
when  capable  of  examining  the  Bible 
for  themselves.  We  give  an  instance — 
''Whilst  Cain,  therefore,  must  have  de- 
pended on  the  goodness  of  tlie  work, 
Abel,  as  he  made  his  sacrifice  in  faith 
acceptable  to  God,  renoimced,  I  make  no 
doubt,  tlie  merit  of  works,  and  looked  to 
God  for  acceptance  through  Christ  alone." 

P.  r..3. 

Art.  XV.  —  Cottai^'e  Poetry.    By  the 

Autlior  of  "  Old  Friends  in  a  New 

Dress."   Pp.   GO.     London,  Smith, 

Elder  and  Co.,  Cornhill. 

Veuse  has  a  peculiar  charm   for  the 

uneducated ;    and    tliose    who    converse 

little  with  books  find  it  easier  to  retain 

ideas  wliich  are  conveyed  in  metre  than 

under  any  other  form.     It  is,  therefore, 

of    importance    that    literary    pleasures 

which  may  be  pic])ared  for  them  of  this 

kind    slK)u!d    be    carefully   managed,    so 

that   good    sense   may  be   mingled  witli 

excitements  of  the  imairination.     In  tliis 


respect  the  little  work  before  us  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  judgment  of  the  writer, 
and  uray  form  a  very  useful  addition  to 
the  cottage  library. 

Art.   XYl.—A   Manual  of  Ancient 
History,  particularly  vnth  regard  to 
the    Constitutions,  '  the   Commerce, 
and  the   Colonies  of  the  States   of 
Jntif/uity.     By  A.  H.  L.  Heercn, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Goettingen,'&c.  &c.     From 
the  German.     8vo.     Oxford.     15s. 
The  best  books  of  this  class  are  Ger- 
man, and  Professor  Heeren's  is  the  best 
German  book    of  this  class.     It  amply 
justifies  the  declaration  of  the  Translator, 
that  in  it  "  the  geography,  chronology, 
biography,  and  bibliography  of  the  king- 
doms and  countries  of  the  ancient  world 
are  brought  at  once  before  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  and  so  lucid  is  the  arrangement 
that  the  darkest  and  most  tangled  por- 
tions of  history  are  seen  in  a  clear  and 
perspicuous  light."     It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Syllabus  of  Lectures,   with  numcnms 
references   to  authors    of  all  ages    and 
countries.     Although  now  first  presented 
to  the  English  reader,  its  value  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  of  its  having  passed 
tlirough  six  large  German  editions,  two 
French,  and  been  translated  into  almost 
every  other  European  language. 

Art.  XVIl.*-The  Companion  to  the 
Aim  anac ;  or,  Year-  Book  of  General 
Information;  for  IS-'iO.  Published 
under  the  Superintcndance  of  the 
Society  for  tlie  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.     Is.  Gd. 

It  is  expected  that  80,000  copies  of  the 
Britinh  Almanac  will  be  sold  this  year. 
Such  a  sale,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  great  improvement  in  the  Almanacs 
published  by  the  Stationers'  Company, 
would  suffice,  without  referring  to  their 
other  works,  to  shew  that  the  Society 
with  which  it  originated  is  a  mighty  ma- 
chine for  good.  The  "  Companion"  con- 
tains, like  those  of  the  last  two  years,  a 
huge  mass  of  information  on  chronology, 
statistics,  &c.,  under  the  same  general 
arrangement,  except  that  for  the  "  Use- 
ful Directions  and  Remarks"  is  substi- 
tuted a  List  of  "  Charitable  Institutions 
jn  and  near  London,  classed  according  to 
their  Objects."  The  activity,  labour, 
and  extensive  resources,  implied  in  this 
com|)ilation  are  astonishing.  The  least 
the  public  can  do,  and  it  is  all  that  is 
retjuired,  is  to  receive  the  knowledge  so 
diligently  collected,  and  so  cheaply  pre- 
ferred, for  its  use. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Number  of  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
tions. 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


In  the  Supplement  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine  for  last  December,  there 
is  a  very  curious  and  (if  correct)  useful 
table,  exhibiting,  or  purporting  to  exhi- 
hit,  lists  of  the  numbers  of  Churches, 
Dissenting  Chapels,  &c.,  in  every  county 
— of  the  Schools,  Xatioual,  British,  and 
Sunday — and  of  the  contributions  raised 
from  each  by  Religious  Societies. 

Ill  several  respects  it  might  be  use- 
fully reprinted  for  the  Repository;  per- 
haps in  none  more  so  than  in  the  illus- 
tration which  it  affords  of  a  topic  from 
which  it  draws  great  consolation.  The 
author,  in  exhibiting  the  subscription  to 
the  Unitarian  Association,  says,  "  It  will 
be  doubtless  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
Evangelical  truth  to  perceive  how  little 
is  done  in  any  county  by  this  confess- 
edly opulent  party  (the  Unitarians)  to- 
wards the  extension  of  their  views  of 
Christianity — a  pretty  certain  indication 
that  they  possess  but  little  influence  over 
their  own  minds." 

My  present  object  is  to  draw  your 
readers'  attention  to  the  ridiculous  mis- 
representation which  (for  want  of  any 
proper  information  on  the  subject)  ap- 
pears as  regards  the  Presbyterians,  in- 
cluding in  that  title  the  Unitiirian  as  well 
as  Orthodox  and  Scotch  division  of  that 
body. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  *'  Congresa- 
tional"  scribe  exhibiting  the  following 
consolatory  results  of  different  periods  : 

Pre^b.  Indep.  Bapt.  Total 
lu  1812,  252..  799  ..  532  ..  1583 
In  1827,  204..  1205  ..  805  ..  2212 
In  1829,     258  . .  1289  . .   888  . .   2435 

I  now  subjoin  the  list  exhibited  of  the 
number  of  Presbyterian  Congregations  in 
the  different  counties,  and  earnestly  beg 
that  you  will  keep  a  space  in  the  Repo- 
sitory, which  (as  you  need  not  copy  any 
lengthened  communications,  only  giving 
us  the  results)  may  be  only  a  corner,  for 
giving  better  information  on  this  point ; 
and  that  at  least  some  one  reader  in 
every  county  will  (from  his  local  know- 
ledge or  the  best  estimate  he  can  form) 
send  you  for  that  corner  his  report  of 


the  number  of  Presbyterian  places  in  his 
county. 

The  "  Congregational"  will  perhaps 
then  place  his  future  list  of  Presbjteriao 
brethren  in  a  somewhat  higher  rank  of 
comparison.  T. 

Counties.  No.  of  Presb.  Con^. 

Bedfordshire None 

Berkshire    1 

Buckinghamshire None 

Cambridijeshire 1 

Cheshire" 12 

Cornwall None 

Cumberland    10 

Derbyshire 7 

Devonshire 15 

Dorsetshire 3 

Durham 7 

Essex 2 

Gloucestershire 4 

Hampshire 4 

Herefordshire     None 

Hertfordshire 1 

Huntingdonshire    1 

Kent    ." 4 

Lancashire 36 

Leicestershire 3 

Lincolnshire    2 

London  and  Middlesex 15 

Monmouthshire None 

Norfolk    1 

Northamptonshire 1 

Northumberland     50  ? 

Nottinghamshire    3 

Oxfordshire    3 

Rutlandshire None 

Shropshiie 2 

Somersetshire     7 

Staffordshire  5 

Suffolk     2 

Surrey 1 

Sussex 4 

Warwickshire 5 

Westmoreland    1 

Wiltshire 1 

Worcestershire 8 

Yorkshire    13 

North  and  South  Wales    23 


Intolerance  of  "  Bible  Society"  Meet- 
ings. 

Southampton, 
Sir,  November  18,  1 829. 

As  your  publication  is  intended  to  give 
a  correct  statement  of  the  treatment  Uni- 
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taiians  receive  in  this  country,  I  shall 
solicit  your  insertion  of  the  following 
facts. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Bible  Society 
at  Rydc,  the  Hev.  —  Macniel  suggested 
that  all  such  meetings  should  commence 
with  prayer,  and  tliat  no  Unitarian  should 
be  permitted  to  take  any  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  a  Bible  Society.  The 
Chairman,  the  Rev.  H.Thompson,  wish- 
ed to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the 
speaker,  the  rules  of  the  liible  Society. 
Instead  of  yielding  to  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  M.  aj)pealcd  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  company,  who  wished  him  to 
proceed.  At  this  meeting  some  persons 
from  Southampton  were  present.  The 
spirit  there  shewn  was  canied  to  South- 
ampton. A  less  o))eu  method  was  there 
adopted.  A  friend  of  mine  was  request- 
ed to  inform  me,  that  my  presence  on 
the  platform  would  be  painful  to  many, 
because  I  was  an  Unitarian  ;  and  that  he 
had  been  desired  to  solicit  the  Secretary 
not  to  give  me  a  motion  to  propose  as  he 
had  usually  done.  This  he  refused  to  do 
verbally,  but  wrote  me  a  letter  from  Lon- 
don, whither  he  had  gone,  which  I  did  not 
receive  till  the  day  before  the  anniversary 
of  the  Bible  Society  at  Southampton.  I 
immediately  on  receiving  the  letter  wrote 
to  the  Secretary,  mentioning  the  name 
of  my  informant,  and  requested  him  to 
erase  ray  name  from  the  Committee  and 
the  list  of  subscribers.  The  Secretary 
declined  bringing  forward  my  letter  of 
resignation,  and  subsequently  explained 
to  me  the  cause.  At  the  public  meeting 
no  mention  was  made  of  Unitarian  ex- 
clusion, but  to  the  other  subject  of  intro- 
ducing Bible  meetings  with  ])rayer,  refer- 
ence was  made  by  the  Chairman,  wlio 
was  present  at  Hyde.  I  need  not  mention 
that  if  that  innovation  be  made,  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  will  be  prevented  from 
uniting  in  Bible  meetings  with  their 
former  cordiality ;  nor  will  1  dwell  on 
the  consequences  that  in  other  cases 
may  result  from  the  discordant  views 
wliich  may  be  introduced  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  prayers  should  1)0  conduct- 
ed in  such  public  assemblies.  In  my 
reply  to  the  gentleman  who  communi- 
cated to  me  the  offence  I  committed  in 
my  being  an  Unitarian,  I  stated  that  I 
had  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Society  from 
its  first  formation  ;  that  I  was  the  chief 
mover  of  a  Bible  Association  at  Lowes- 
toft, of  which  1  was  Secretary  as  long  as 
I  resided  there ;  that  when  I  rcmove<l  to 
Frenchay,  1  Juki  a  not  less  important 
.station  in  tin;  Kingswood  Bible  Society, 
and  from  both  jjlaces  had  received  testi- 
luonials  of  the  fidditv  with  which  1  had 


discharged  the  duties  of  the  offices  I  had 
held.  I  added,  that  I  was  an  avowed 
Unitarian  when  I  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Southampton  Bible  .Society,  and  I 
deemed  myself  resjjonsible  to  no  man, 
nor  to  any  body  of  men,  for  the  religious 
opinions  I  adopt.  They  are  the  result  of 
an  unbiassed  investigation  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  Christ  alone  I  acknowledge 
as  the  Head  of  his  church.  —  The  age, 
Mr  Editor,  in  which  we  live  is  termed 
libetal.  The  power  of  inflicting  pains 
and  penalties  is  taken  away,  but  the  spi- 
rit of  intolerance  remains  among  those 
who  fear  even  for  the  dust  which  covers 
the  altar.  If  you  will  in.sert  this  com- 
munication in  your  next  Repository,  you 
will  oblige  yours,  &c  , 

MICHAEL  MAURICE. 


The  Eclectic  Review  and  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's Diary  and  Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


When  in  the  first  instance  I  resolved 
to  publish  the  Correspondence  of  my 
venerable  ancestor  impartially,  as  the 
greatest  honour  I  could  do  his  memory, 
and  in  justice  to  the  public,  I  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  personal  hostility  such 
an  act  could  not  fail  of  arousing,  t 
plainly  foresaw  that  the  same  spirit  which  f 
inspired  the  Pharisees  of  old  to  revile  the 
ever-blessed  Messiah  as  the  "  companion 
of  publicans  and  sinners,"  would  tempt 
the  presumptuous  hypocrites  of  modern 
days  to  reflect  upon  the  innocent  gaiety 
of  heart  which  mingled  with  the  profound 
piety  of  Dr.  Doddridge. 

In  proving  him  by  his  own  words  to 
have  been  destitute  of  party  feeling,  [ 
was  conscious  that  that  very  party  whose 
rancorous  spirit  he  most  deplored,  and 
who  since  his  death  have  so  artfully  re- 
])resented  him  as  one  of  themselves, 
would  combine  again  to  asperse  his  me- 
mory, as  during  iiis  life  tiiey  strove  to 
injure  his  usefulness. 

Willi  these  convictions  upon  my  mind, 
1  had,  however,  others  which  counter- 
balanced them,  and  are  infinitely  more 
im|)ortant. 

I  knew  that  the  character  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge was  tvit/iout  concealment,  and  that, 
as  during  his  life  the  devout  and  learned 
of  every  class  sought  his  friendship  with 
avidity,  and  while  they  ardently  esteemed 
him  as  a  man,  venerated  him  no  less  as 
a  practical  divine  ;  so  I  concluded  that 
by  mingling  the  records  of  his  domestic 
vi'tues  wiiii  the  annals  of  his  biblical 
labours,  1  sliould  e,\tcn(l  his  rcpulatiou 
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ttnoug  the  great  majority  uf  moderate 
and  sincere  Christians. 

lu  this  view  I  have  not  been  deceived  ; 
the  worli  has  been  well  received,  and,  as 
the  importance  of  its  materials  hicreases, 
will,  I  donbt  not,  continue  to  be  so.  My 
first  anticipations  have  been  equally  real- 
ized by  the  scurrilous  attacks  aimed  at 
me  by'  the  fanatical  portions  of  the  press. 
I  am  fortunately  too  well  engaged  to 
attend  to  such  rhodomontades :  in  one 
instance,  however,  a  show  of  argument 
has  been  made,  and  as  the  integrity  of 
the  work  is  basely  slandered,  I  feel  it  a 
public  duty  to  expose  the  fallacy,  and 
with  that  view  would  request  the  inser- 
tion of  the  follo\ving  letter  in  your  can- 
did pages. 

J.  D.  H. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Recieic. 

Sir, 

Allow  me  to  condole  with  yon;  for, 
surely,  nothing  can  be  more  pitiable  than 
for  a  man  to  be  led,  by  a  blind  confidence 
in  others,  into  a  situation  where  he  can- 
not but  feel  emotions  of  shame !  That 
this.  Sir,  is  your  case,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  question ;  for,  however  involved  in 
the  trammels  of  party,  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  imagine  that  a  person  of  your  ge- 
neral reputation  was  acquainted  with  the 
dishonourable  nature  of  the  production  I 
am  about  to  notice. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks, 
yon  will,  of  course,  understand  the  suc- 
ceeding observations  as  referring  to  tlie 
persons  who  have  abused  your  confidence, 
by  getting  you  to  insert  the  paper  alluded 
to ;  and  also  to  the  party  principles  your 
publication  so  evidently  betrays. 

The  character  of  the  Eclectic  Review 
is  properly  understood,  and  its  circulation 
confined  to  a  peculiar  portion  of  what  is 
called  the  religious  world.  WTien,  how- 
ever, a  publication  claiming  the  high 
sanction  of  a  religious  responsibility  be- 
comes the  vehicle  of  wilful  misrepresen- 
tation, and,  with  party  views,  undermines 
the  reputation  of  a  wiiter  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  benign  extension  of  our 
common  Christianity,  an  error  is  com- 
mitted which  cannot  be  too  soon  ex- 
posed. 

The  article  in  question  assumes  to  be 
a  Review  of  the  Two  Volumes  of  the 
Correspondence  and  Diar\'  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, recently  published.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  the  views  of  the  party, 
it  will  appear  strange  that  they  should 
select  a  character  so  generally  esteemed 
as  their  victim.  Their  grudge  against 
this  amiable  and  learned  divine  is  how- 
ever of  long  standing,  as  several  years 
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ago  they  threw  out  tmworthy  reproaches 
(which  were  ably  confuted  by  the  late 
Dr.  Evans)  against  his  mode  of  lecturing, 
as  too  candid  au  exposition  of  the  dis- 
puted points  of  theology.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  old  offence  is  not  only  in- 
creased by  the  catholic  spirit  which 
breathes  forth  on  every  proper  occasion, 
but  a  uew^  cause  of  alarm  is  presented  in 
the  joyous  urbanitj'  of  mind  and  endear- 
ing tenderness  of  heart  which  so  delight- 
fully per%'ade  the  letters  of  Dr.  Doddridge. 
That  a  good  man  shoujd  extdt  in  the 
social  pleasures  of  existence,  finding 
amusement  in  all  the  little  circumstances 
around  him,  and  yet  excel  in  the  solemn 
duties  oi  a  Practical  Divine,  is  a  problem 
they  find  it  inconvenient  to  solve  ! 

They  were,  indeed,  in  a  pitiful  plight, 
and  had  they  expressed  their  chagrin 
within  the  boundaries  of  decorum,  much 
might  have  been  forgiven. 

The  review  commences  with  an  awk- 
ward attempt  at  sarcasm.  "  This  pub- 
lication," say  these  learned  Thebans, 
"  was  first  brought  under  our  notice  by 
the  London  Literary  Gazette,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  there  hailed  and 
applauded,  will  best  speak  for  the  true 
character  and  tendency  of  the  work." 
Our  dread  operators,  it  will  be  observed, 
have  now  taken  the  razor  in  hand,  but, 
like  the  ape  in  the  fable,  are  doomed  to 
feel  the  edge  of  their  own  jest.  Talking 
about  the  Gazette  might  have  done  very 
well,  but  tliey  venture  to  quote  it  also, 
and  quote  it  against  themselves  I — viz., 
in  speaking  of  Dr.  Doddridge  the  Editor 
of  the  Gazette  says,  that  he  has  found 
"  instruction  in  studying  his  philosophi- 
cal views  of  human  nature,  his  frankness, 
his  general  love  of  his  kind,  and  his  mild 
and  liberal  religious  tenets.  The  picture 
of  such  a  man  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  in 
his  letters  on  every  occasion  which  could 
call  forth  his  sentiments,  opinions,  and 
actions,  is  to  us  worth  a  thousand  such 
lives  as  Job  Orton,  or  even  Dr.  Kippis, 
could  write."  Puss  is  out  of  the  bag  at 
last.  And  so  it  was  a  crime  to  applaud 
Dr.  Doddridge  I — yes,  for  he  was  philo- 
sophical, frank,  and  liberal.'  This  is  pretty 
well ;  but  the  rope  is  long  enough,  and 
they  draw  the  noose  still  tighter  by  quot- 
ing their  new  authority  again.  "  He  (i.e. 
Dr.  Doddridge)  was  neither  guilty  of  the 
sourue.^s  of  ascetic  folly,  nor  of  the  worse 
guilt  of  that  too  common  hypocrisy,  so 
prevalent  iu  his  as  well  as  in  our  times, 
which  cloaks  its  pride  under  counterfeit 
samHity,  aud  covets  its  hidden  indul- 
gences under  gloomy  externals  and  rigid 
austerities." 

Ihcy  are  next  in  high  dudgeon  that 
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the  records  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  innocent 
gallantries  should  afford  annisenient ;  but 
had  I  suppressed  these  ebullitions  of  a 
youthful  heart,  with  what  an  air  of  spe- 
cious solemnity  would  that  very  circum- 
stance have  been  pronounced  a  proof 
that  such  letters  were  of  an  inipi-o|)er 
nature,  for  their  existence  was  known  : 
and  in  this  view,  how  great  is  the  satis- 
faction I  feel  in  having  placed  the  repu- 
tation of  Dr.  Doddridge  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  enemies  !  Love  is  an  old  theme, 
and  if  the  matter  alluded  to  is  amusing, 
it  is  instructive  too ;  and  were  old  Mor- 
tality himself  to  moralize  upon  it,  he 
could  not  express  himself  more  perti- 
nently than  by  quoting  the  following 
lines  : 

"  When  wise  men  love,  they  love  to 
folly ; 

When  blockheads  love,  they're  melan- 
choly ; 

When  coxcombs  love,  they  love  for 
fashion. 

And  quaintly  call  it  '  the  belle  pas- 
sion.'" 

Now,  seriously,  unless  the  Eclectic 
Reviewers  are  advocates  for  celibacy,  they 
will  make  their  election  from  the  two 
latter  characters ;  for  who  would  venture 
to  charge  them  with  folly  ? 

They  are  next  astounded  that  I  should 
have  compared  the  Letters  of  Doddridge 
with  those  of  Pope,  in  point  of  style  and 
gaiety  of  expression  ;  and  here  they  talk 
about  the  "  erotic  gallantry  of  the  cor- 
res[)ondent  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague," in  a  way  which  curiously  indi- 
cates the  nature  of  their  private  studies, 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  in 
question.  They  next  run  a  tilt  at  the 
Editor  ;  and  finding  tiiey  can  make  no 
fair  impression,  say  no  less,  than  that 
the  publication  was  made  *'  for  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  rescuing  the  character  of 
the  reverend  writer  from  the  odium  of 
too  great  sanctity."  Now,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  fact,  I  have,  in  the  Pre- 
face, avouched  directly  the  contrary,  as 
the  following  extract  will  attest :  "  Nor 
am  I  unconscious  of  the  important  in- 
fluence which  the  thrilling  fervour  of  his 
private  devotions,  as  tliey  stand  recorded 
in  his  Diary,  will  exert.  Tliese  are  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot  fail  of  interest- 
ing the  heart ;  and  that  heart  which  thus, 
as  it  were,  cements  a  personal  friend- 
ship with  Dr.  Doddridge,  will  have  ob- 
tained a  lasting  advantage." 

'I'hc  next  specimen  of  their  dexterity 
occurs  in  the  way  of  insinuation.  I  have 
stated  in  the  Preface  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  letters  in   the  two  first 


volumes,  and  some  in  the  third  (perhaps 
five  or  six),  were  transcribed  from  the 
Doctor's  short  hand.  On  this  point  our 
candid  Reviewers  dilate  in  the  following 
strain  : 

"  The  obscurities  and  ambiguities  iii- 
evilahly  attaching  to  such  a  manuscript 
munt  afford  considerable  scope  for  inge- 
nuity of  conjecture,  if  not  for  a  discre- 
tionary use  of  the  IMAGINATION,  in  de- 
ciphering it ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that,  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
them  the  more  piquant,  the  fullest  use 
would  not  be  made  of  any  latitude  thus 
afforded." 

Who  would  imagine  that  all  the  parti- 
culars relative  to  this  short-hand  mann- 
scri|)t  had  been  explained  to  them ;  and 
that  they  wrote  this  slander  with  a  know- 
ledge that  a  great  part  of  it  was  written 
out  in  long  hand,  many  years  ago,  by 
that  excellent  man  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Stedman  ;*  and  that  Obadiah  Tomalin, 
Esq.,  the  gentleman  who  transcribed  the 
remainder,  is  exj)rcssly  thanked  in  the 
preface  for  the  scrupulous  care  he  had 
devoted  to  the  task,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  produce  a  strictly  faithful  copy  of 
the  original !  The  system  of  short-hand, 
indeed,  being  Rich's,  every  person  ac- 
quainted with  it  knows  that  it  conveys 
every  expression,  and  indeed  every  word 
in  a  full  and  literal  manner.  Both  the 
original  and  transcript  have  been  seen 
by  many  individuals,  and  may  be  ex- 
amined by  any  one  who  applies  in  a  pro- 
per way  for  tlie  purpose.  1  have  shewn 
this  insiimation  to  be  most  unfair ;  but 
they  soon  recur  to  a  mine  simple  mode 
of  attack.  "  Mr.  Humphreys,"  exclaim 
our  recreant  knights  of  the  brazen  visor, 
"  announces  his  intention  to  follow  up 
these  two  volumes  with  we  know  not 
how  many  more,  transcribed  from  the 
remaining  part  of  the  MS.  documents  1" 

Who  would  suspect  that  this  passage 
was  written  with  the  following  contra- 
diction staring  them  full  in  the  face: 
"  It  appears  almost  unnecessary  for  me 
to  observe  that  the  great  mass  of  matter 
from  which  this  work  has  been  printed 
are  family  documents,  (i.  e.  letters)  in 
my  possession.  To  these,  however,  have 
been  added  a  considerable  number  of 
original  |)apers  which  were  the  projierty 
of  the  late  Rev.  Job  Orton,  and  which 
have  been  most  liberally  contributed  by 
my  higiily  esteemed  friend,  Henry  James 
Stedman,  Esq." 

To  exhibit  their  talents  in  another 
light,   it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are 

•  Late  Vicar  of  St.  Chads,  Shrews- 
bury, and  editor  of  some  valuable  works. 
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equally  adepts  in  the  art  of  »elf -contra- 
diction. After  talking  abont  "  the  of- 
fence oi  publishing  letters  wri'ten  iu  the 
confidence  of  friendship  and  the  exuber- 
ance of  yonth,"  they  observe  that  "  the 
letters,  though  occasionally  warm  iu 
their  gallantry,  could  not  easily  be  tor- 
tured, even  by  Mrs.  Candour  herself,  into 
pruriency  of  meaning,  nor  do  they  in  the 
least  discredit  the  piety  of  the  tcriter." 
This  fact  was  before  established  on  bet- 
ter authority  than  any  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view can  advance  ;  but  still  it  is  satisfac- 
torj-  to  find  it  incapable  of  perversion  by 
men  so  deeply  read  in  the  "  erotic  gal- 
lantry" of  "  the  wicked  wasp  of  Twick- 
enham." 

After  having  so  often  convicted  these 
sages,  it  would  be  a  degradation  to  in- 
vestigate their  sinister  reflections  on  the 
talents  of  Dr,  Doddridge.  The  charac- 
teristic  kick  is,  however,  introduced  with 
a  degree  of  treachery  which  mu>t  not 
escape  detection.  At  p.  373  of  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Correspondence,  is 
a  letter  from  a  neighbouring  clergyman 
to  his  young  friend,  Mr.  Doddridge,  who 
was  not  then  ordained.  In  this  letter, 
Mr.  Saunders,  after  much  in  the  same 
strain,  concludes  thus:  "  I  hare  an  ora- 
cle to  consult  beyond  whatever  Greece 
or  Rome  could  boast  of,  to  whose  cor- 
rection I  readily  submit  all  my  perform- 
ances ;  and  do  assure  him  that  I  am, 
with  a  respect  beyond  expression,  his 
most  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 
"  Thomas  Saunders." 

In  answer  to  these  extra\-agant  com- 
plimeuts,  the  reply  of  Doddridue  breathes 
that  profound  humility  for  which  he  was 
remarkable.  He  even  labours  to  depre- 
ciate his  own  unusual  attainments !  This 
very  letter  have  these  ungenerous  Re- 
vievers  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  little  ar- 
tent  of  his  acquirement-^,  without  having 
so  much  as  liinted  at  the  cause  which 
produced  it,  or  the  peculiar  feelings  un- 
der which  it  was  written  :  such  an  in- 
sult to  the  dead,  and  imposition  on  the 
living,  one  would  hope  is  without  a 
parallel. 

A  short  example  may  also  be  given  as 
a  specimen  of  the  purity  of  their  theo- 
logy: 

"  We  do  not  allude  to  the  morbid 
dread  of  *  high  orthodoxy'  and  '  bigotr),' 
which  is  occasionally  betrayed,  indicating 
the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained, 
so  much  as  to  certain  expressions  and 
sentiments  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
divinity  of  his  riper  years.  For  example, 
in  writing  to  Miss  Jennings,  Mr.  Dod- 


dridge carries  bis  comptimentary  strain 
so  ^r  as  to  say,  '  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  you  are  daily  addressing  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  I  hope  that  you  do  not 
entirely  forget  one  who  prays  for  you  as 
heartily  as  for  his  own  soul.  I  question 
not  but  that  so  much  innocence  and  so 
much  goodness  is  heard  by  Him  with 
peculiar  indulgence ;  and  I  hope  I  may 
be,  in  many  respects,  the  better  for  your 
prayers.' " 

Now  we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures  that 
the  prayer  of  a  good  mau  availeth  much, 
and  of  course  of  a  good  woman  equally ; 
and  therefore  Dr.  Doddridge  had  a  divine 
sanction  for  the  mode  of  expression 
which  these  presumptuous  men,  in  their 
folly,  have  dared  to  stigmatize. 

The  close  is  worthy  of  the  rest.  "  He," 
(1.  e.  Dr.  Doddridge,)  remark  these  Lu- 
minaries, "  lived  iu  an  age  barren  of  great - 
nest,  and  his  uame  serves  to  cast  a  ray 
over  a  dark  and  cheerless  portion  of  our 
ecclesiastical  annals."  Oh,  most  candid, 
just,  and  learned  Reviewers  ! — You  call 
yourselves  Dissenters — and  did  you  really 
never  hear  of  one  Dr.  Watts,  nor  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Lardner,  nor  ot  Neal,  the 
historian  of  the  Puritans,  who  were  the 
personal  friends  and  correspondents  of 
Dr.  Doddridge  !  And  then  are  Wesley, 
Whitfield,  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  the 
noble  renovator  of  the  Moravians,  to 
stand  for  nothing  !  Had  you  a  glimmer 
of  liberality,  1  could  name  Archbishopa 
Seeker  and  Herring,  with  that  giant  in 
learning  (as  Johnson  termed  him),  War- 
burton — men  distinguished  as  much  by 
piety  as  for  learning ;  and  whose  letters 
testify  their  admiration  of  the  man  yott 
would  meanly  depreciate  :  but  it  is 
enough, — there  is  a  darkness,  indeed, 
and  may  you  have  the  grace  to  find  it. 
It  exists  in  the  obscurity  of  your  intellect. 
Having  unmasked  these  your/n>nrf?y  con- 
tributors, I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

J.  D  HUMPHREYS. 

PentonviUe,  Nov.  20,  1829. 


Rich's  Shvrt-hand. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  London,  Dec.  18, 1829. 

I  HAVE  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
you  and  your  readers,  that  I  have  just 
corrected  the  proof  sheets  of  my  promised 
edition  of  Rich's  Short-hand,  and  that  1 
expect  that  it  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
before  this  letter  appears  in  print. 

In  preparing  my  work  for  the  press,  I 
have  made  use  of  several  manuscript  co- 
pies lent  me  by  my  friends — of  the  priuted 
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edition  by  Palmer  of  1799,  and  of  the 
aiitog;ra])hic  manuscript  of  Ur.  Doddridge, 
which  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  his 
grandson  Mr.  Humphreys,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  my  proposal,  but  unfortunately 
not  before  it  was  too  late  to  introduce  all 
the  alterations,  which  the  examination 
of  it  suggested.  Had  I  received  it  sooner, 
I  should  have  added  to  my  list  of  llejected 
Characters  in  my  last  ])age  several  more, 
which  would  have  rendered  my  work  a 
more  complete  index  than  it  is  to  the 
meaning  of  old  manuscripts,  but  which  I 
should  not  have  recommended  to  those 
who  are  to  ado|)t  the  system  for  present 
])urposes.  As  it  is,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  my  edition  a  fair  representation 
of  Rich's  Short-hand,  as  it  was  improved 
by  Doddridge,  and  as  it  has  been,  in 
some  very  slight  and  unimportant  jjarti- 
culars,  modified  by  more  modern  use. 
In  some  instances,  where  two  modes  of 
writing  a  word  are  prevalent,  I  have  in- 
serted both  ;  and  the  only  instance  in 
which  I  have  ventured  on  any  thing,  for 
which  I  had  no  niamiscript  authority,  is 
this — that  I  have  oniitted,  as  always  un- 
necessary and  sometimes  ambiguous,  the 
(lot,  which  some,  and  the  nt,  which 
others,  place  in  the  circle,  which  stands 
for  sent.  In  the  last  page  will  be  found 
a  list  of  Arbitrary  and  Symbolical  Cha- 
racters, which  I  have  omitted  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  because  they  are  either  lit- 
vle  used,  or  of  little  use ;  but  they  may 
be  retained  by  those  who  think  better  of 
them  than  I  do. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  am  in 
possession  of  an  edition  of  Rich's  l^liort- 
hand,  (the  19th,)  and  it  would  much 
amuse  your  readers  to  see  all  the  conceits 
and  conundrums  with  which  it  abounds: 
thus  a  character  very  like  a  capital  writ- 
ing E,  hut  perpendicular ,  stands  for"  15a- 
bylon,"  and  the  same  slantiiu>\  for  "  Ba- 
bylon is  fallen  ;"  a  circle  witli  a  dot  in  it 
is  "  World  ;"  without  the  dot  it  is 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  ;"  and 
with  a  cross  in  it,  '•  The  crosses  of  the 
world."  This  work  is  entitled,  "  The 
I'en's  Dexterity;  or,  the  Ingenious  and 
Useful  Art  of  Writing  Short-hand.  (Con- 
taining Twenty  ('opjier-l'lates,  (curiously 
Engraved,  in  the  Author's  Life-  time,  for 
the  Use  of  his  Scholars,)  of  ail  the  Let- 
ters, (;iiaracters,  and  Contractions  used 
therein.  With  Rules  and  Directions  ex- 
piaiiiiiii,'  the  same  to  the  Meanest  Capa- 
city. Wliereunto  are  added,  Law-Terms, 
with  other  Diseom-.ses,  as  on  War,  'J'lade, 
Birds,  Beasts,  Kniit-,  Veiniin,  \c.  Lon- 
don.  1 ""."»." 

As  a  fKnUispitie   \\i  are  tre.itcd  uith 


an  effigy  of  the  Author,  with  tlie  follow- 
ing lines  appended  beneath  : 

"  Here  Active,  and  Mysterious  Art  you 

see 
Contracted  in  a  Small  Epitomie ; 
Soon    Gain'd    with    practise  ;    thus   the 

meanest  Wit 
Makes  a  Diversion  of  a  Benefit. 
Thus  either  Sex,   or  Age  may,   old    or 

young. 
With  Nimbler  Pen,  out-post  the  Nimble 

Tongue. 
Thus   to  thy  Lasting  Fame  it  shall  be 

said. 
Rich  Lives  in  Characters,  tho'  Rich  be 

Dead  " 

Rich  appears  to  have  been  not  a  little 
vain  both  of  his  art  and  his  person,  for 
he  has  treated  us  with  another  picture  of 
himself  in  the  commencement  of  an  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  written 
and  engraved  according  to  his  system. 
Underneath  this  picture  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  of  which  the  elegance  and 
the  modesty  are  on  a  par  with  each 
other : 

"  Fame  and  the  Picture  speak,  yet  both 

are  but 
Shadows  unto   the  Author ;   could   the 

Cut 
Copy  his  Art,  this  would  be  truly  high 
To  have  the  Picture  speak  his  Quality." 

This  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is 
indeed  a  curiosity,  on  which  the  eyes  of 
a  bibliomaniac  might  doat,  but  it  abounds 
so  much  with  contractions,  as  to  be  a 
])erfect  conundrum  to  any  man  who  has 
not  an  extraordinary  meinoiy  to  retain 
the  system. 

Vanity  ajjpears  to  have  been  the  fa- 
shionable failing  of  tho.se  days,  for  in  a 
Short-band,  published  by  Addy  in  lfi95, 
(which  is  a  retinement  on  the  conceits  of 
Rich,)  we  have  a  portrait  of  the  author, 
"  Vera  Etiigies  Gulielmi  Addy,"  with  a 
face  like  a  chimney  svveep('r  ;  and  under- 
neath are  the  following  lines  : 

"  En  Puer,  En  Senior,  scrlbcndi  gloria 
splendet 
Pulchrior  hie;  aliis;  Nil,  sinjul,  atque 
semel 
Perficitur   studiis   prieclaris  ;    Ars  juvat 
artem  : 
Indyte  sic  Addy  quic  latuere  doces. 
Authoris  laudes  si(|uis  depingere  jjosset, 
l)it;nior  in  terris  nulla  tabella  foret." 

We  have,  then,  two  complimentary 
epistles  in  verse  addres.^icd  to  the  author, 
and  an  address  from  the  latter  "  To  the 
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Candid  and  Ingenious  Reader,"  signed  by 
W.  Addy,  "  Which  is  an  admirer  of  ail 
Virtuous  Achievements." 

The  only  other  printed  edition  of  Rich, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  is  that  published  by 
Ebenezer  Palmer,  in  1799,  which  has 
the  characters  made  with  a  pen.  On 
account  of  the  great  demand  for  it,  this 
was  followed  by  an  Appendix  with  the 
characters  engraved  on  copjjer- plate  ;  but 
neither  of  these  is  executed  with  all 
the  beauty  and  exactness  which  are  to  be 
desired. 

The  invention  of  lithography  certainly 
gives  the  modern  editor  of  a  Short  hand 
a  great  advantage  over  his  predecessors  ; 
and  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having 
had  my  work  executed  by  Mr.  Nether- 
clift,  who  has  this  year  obtained  a  prize 


from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  best 
method  of  transferring  drawings  from 
paper  upon  stone,  and  who  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  lithographic 
writer  in  London.  He  has  performed 
his  task  much  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I 
am  in  hopes  that  many  persons,  who 
care  nothing  about  Jeremiah  Rich  and  his 
Short-hand,  will  be  pleased  to  possess 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
lithographic  writing  which  has  ever  is- 
sued from  the  press. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  the  work  has 
cost  me  both  a  larger  outlay,  and  much 
more  time  and  trouble  than  1  expected, 
and  that  I  trust  the  public  will  at  least 
not  suffer  me  to  be  a  loser  by  that  which 
has  been  undertaken  for  their  benefit. 
S.  WOOD. 


OBITUARY. 


Miss  Sarah  Powell. 

1829.  Nov.  13th,  at  Chichester,  aged 
29,  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Powell,  of  that  city.  In  a  brief 
memoir  of  this  excellent  man  and  much- 
lamented  physician,  generally  attributed 
to  the  elegaut  pen  of  his  friend  Dr.  San- 
den,  prefixed  to  a  funeral  discourse,  de- 
livered on  occasion  of  his  death,  by  the 
Reo.  IV.  J.  Fox,  at  the  Unitarian  Chapel, 
Chichester,  it  is  remarked,  that  *'  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  Dr.  Powell's  charac- 
ter too  highly,"  and  his  daughter  seemed 
to  inherit  the  acuteness  of  discrimina- 
tion on  general  subjects,  the  fitness  for 
judging  in  religious  matters,  the  zeal  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  popular  rights,  and 
the  iuflexible,  stern  integrity  which  be- 
longed to  her  parent.  Her  views  of 
Christianity  were  strictly  Unitarian.  She 
saw  in  the  Scriptures  no  trace  of  what 
are  called  orthodox  sentiments.  The  de- 
clarations of  her  Lord  appeared  to  her  to 
point  decidedly  to  his  simple  humanity, 
and  she  had  too  high  an  idea  of  liis  wis- 
dom and  moral  excellence  to  entertain 
the  thouglit  for  a  moment,  that  he  would 
use,  on  an  important  topic,  ambiguous 
languai;e. 

To  the  ordinance  of  adult  baptism  by 
immersion.  Miss  Powell,  some  years  ago, 
submitted,  thereby  testifying,  with  her 
usual  purity  of  spirit  and  boldness  in  the 
cause  she  thought  important,  a  good 
profession ;  and  though  it  is  well  known 


that  latterly  she  saw  reason  for  doubting 
the  perpetuity  oi  the  ordinance,  she  highly 
respected  the  members  of  the  General 
Baptist  persuasion,  as  being,  in  her  esti- 
mation, more  under  the  influence  of  ge- 
nuine Christian  philanthropy,  in  their 
conduct  towards  each  other,  than  is  the 
case  with  other  sects. 

When  health  permitted,  which  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  constitutional 
debility,  she  regularly  attended  the  Uni- 
tarian chapel  in  Chichester,  and  when 
prevented,  as  was  the  case  at  one  time, 
from  doing  this,  for  a  long  period,  she 
borrowed  the  discourses  of  the  minister 
for  private  perusal ;  she  was  also  con- 
stant in  commemorating  the  death  of  her 
Lord  according  to  his  own  affectionate 
request.  From  public  worship,  when 
conducted  by  those  she  really  respected, 
and  in  a  manner  accordant  with  her 
views  of  propriety,  she  acknowledged 
she  derived  benefit,  and  she  deemed  such 
acts  beneficial  to  the  community.  Yet 
was  she  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a  good 
life,  and  the  pure  intention,  was  the  best 
incense  that  could  be  offered  to  heaven. 
This  led  her  at  times  to  defend  strenu- 
ously the  conduct  of  those  whom  some 
might  be  inclined  to  censure  as  criminal 
in  their  neglect  of  external  religious 
forms  ;  and  from  conversation  at  all  im- 
pugning the  motives  of  individuals  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  she 
almost  instinctively  turned  with  disgust, 
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saying,  that  it  was  not  for  man,  who 
could  not  see  the  heart,  thus  far  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  fellow-man. 

Of  any,  even  the  least,  aberration  from 
truth,  she  had  the  greatest  abhorrence. 
The  importance  of  constantly  adhering 
to  truth  had  been  early  inculcated  on 
her  mind  by  parental  care,  and  she  was 
of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  departed 
from  without  evil.  The  disgust  she  felt 
at  the  additions  sometimes  made  to  a 
common  story,  with  a  view  of  making  it 
or  the  relator  more  interesting,  caused 
her  not  utifrequently  to  ap|)ear  in  com- 
pany reserved,  or  even  indifferent  to 
those  around  her;  which  persons  who 
did  not  know  her  intimately  might  at- 
tribute to  pride,  or  some  inferior  feeling ; 
and  the  honest  indignation  constantly 
glowing  in  her  breast  against  all  chi- 
chanery  and  deceit,  against  all  dissimula- 
tion in  religion,  all  trimming  in  politics, 
all  overreaching,  and  trying  to  worm  out 
the  secrets  of  the  unsuspicious,  imparted, 
at  times,  a  contemptuous  air  to  her  cha- 
racter, though  no  one  ever  possessed  a 
heart  more  tender,  more  yearning  to- 
wards her  fellow-creatures,  more  in- 
clined, in  cases  of  equivocal  conduct,  to 
believe  the  best,  more  willing  to  miti- 
gate human  woe,  and  to  do  good  even  to 
those  who,  from  their  cajjiicious  beha- 
viour, she  had  reason  to  suspect  were 
not  over  attached  to  her,  if  she  could  do 
it  without  appearing  to  cringe,  or  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  her  good  intentions 
attributed  to  sinister  motives. 

The  mind  of  Miss  P.  was,  as  this  brief 
sketch  of  her  indicates,  of  a  supeiior 
order,  and  had  she  been  permitted  by  the 
All-wise,  but  at  times  mysterious  Dis- 
poser of  events,  to  enjoy  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  care  of  her  "highly-gifted  and 
beloved  father,  who  was  prematurely 
snatched,  according  to  human  reasoning, 
from  the  embraces  of  his  family,  and 
from  her,  at  an  age  when  his  advice 
seemed  peculiarly  required  to  matuie 
those  liovvers  of  excellence,  the  seeds  of 
which  he  had  assiduously  im|ilantcd  in 
her  mind,  it  is  probable  her  mind  would 
have  attained  no  small  degree  of  literary 
eminence.  She,  thus  left  to  herself, 
continually  fed  it  with  the  food  which 
history  imparts,  and  entering  warmly 
into  the  worth  of  those  political  princi- 
l)leH  which  have  been  advocated  by  the 
noblest  and  purest  of  our  race,  she  fer- 
vently e,\picsM-d  to  the  writer  of  this 
l)oor  tribute  of  friendship  to  her  memory, 
lier  joy  at  the  ilevation  of  Mr.  Canning 
to  the  first  place  in  his  Majesty's  coun- 
cils.    Not  that  she  was  insensible  to  the 


Jesuitical  reasoning  which  too  much 
marked  that  statesman's  oratory,  aud 
which  threw  a  staiu  on  his  character 
not  to  be  hidden  by  his  eloquent  eifu- 
sions  from  minds  far  less  discriminating 
and  pure  than  hers ;  but  because  she 
hailed  his  elevation  as  the  harbinger  of 
more  liberal  policy  than  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  British  Cabinet  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  reign. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  her 
scientific  acquirements,  it  is  consolatory 
to  her  weeping  friends,  now  that  she  is 
consigned  to  her  tomb,  to  know  that  her 
moral  excellence  was  of  the  most  sterl- 
ing cast.  By  want  of  health,  by  blasted 
hopes,  by  blighted  prospects,  heaven  or- 
dained her  to  drink  frequently  of  the 
waters  of  sorrow ;  but  faith  in  the  Di- 
vine Goodness  never  failed  her,  nor  did 
the  probability  of  encimutering  less  in- 
convenience by  one  mode  of  acting,  ra- 
ther than  by  another,  ever  lead  her  to 
saciifice  her  principle  or  her  duty.  Thus 
swayed  by  motives  not  of  earthly  oiigin, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  calmness  and 
serenity  were  hers,  when  the  world  was 
sliding  from  her  view.  Worn  out  at 
length  by  inward  debility,  she  gently  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  with  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, as  was  evidenced  from  expressions 
which  escaped  from  her,  familiarized,  by 
anticipation,  with  the  glories  that  are 
yet  to  be  revealed.  Happy  thought ! 
tliough  dead,  she  is  not  lost  for  ever, 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  aud  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  the 
wise  shall  inherit  glory. 

Farewell  then,  friend  beloved  ! 
Once  to  have  known  thee,  is  a  thought 

to  gild 
The  little  varying  vacancies  of  life  ; 
And  ever  welcome  be  the  thought  of  t?iee, 
'I'hough   it  bring  sadness  too.     Spirit  of 

truth  ! 
Cast  thou  thy  mantle,  which  she  wore, 

on  us. 
To  keep   us   in   the   right.     Angels   of 

I'eace ! 
Defend  her  honor'd  dust,  till  gracious 

H  eaven 
Call  her  ])ure  spirit,  and,  if  worthy  we. 
Unite  us  with  herself  in  bliss  for  ever  1 

J.  F. 


Mrs.  MAiiv  Rees. 

Nov.  13,  at  Gelligrm,  Glamorganshire, 
after  a  short  illness,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Maky 
Rf.f.s,  widow  of  the  late  Uev.  Josiah 
Rees,  of  that  place.  The  vigour  of  her 
understanding,  the  cheerfulness  of  her 
temper,  the  benevolence  of  her  disposi- 
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tion,  and  her  nnmeruas  and  nnremitting 
charities  to  the  poor  of  her  nei^hbonr- 
h(M>d,  obtained  for  her,  thronjrh  a  long 
life,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large 
circle  of  acqnaiutance  and  friends.  Her 
remains  were  deposited,  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month,  in  the  buryine-ground 
attached  to  the  Unitarian  Meetinj^-honse 
of  Gellionnen,  where  her  hnsband,  whom 
she  survived  five  and  twenty  years,  had 
officiated  as  pastor  for  forty  years.  The 
funeral  was  unavoidably  a  public  one,  in 
conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  attended  by  a  great  con- 
course of  persons,  assembled  from  a  dis- 
trict of  more  than  ten  miles  in  extent, 
comprehending  some  of  the  princip^ 
gentry,  the  dei^mau  of  the  parish,  and 
other  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  Dissenters  of  various  denominations, 
who  were  all  actuated  by  one  feeling, 
and  anxious  to  testify  by  their  presence 
their  high  respect  for  the  character  of 
the  excellent  person  who  had  thus  been 
taken  away  in  ''  a  green  old  age,"  and 
their  cordial  sympathy  in  the  affliction  of 
her  sorrowing  familv. 


William  Hudson,  Elsp. 
Dec.  5,  aged  "3,  William  Hudson, 
Esq.,  of  Gildertome,  near  Leeds.  He  was 
a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of  deep-felt 
piety,  and  of  sincere  benevolence.  Free 
from  ambition,  free  from  ostentation, 

"  Along  the  cool   sequestered   ^-ale   of 

life. 
He  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way." 

But  in  his  seclusion  he  delighted  to 
minister  to  the  improvement  and  happi- 
ness of  those  around  him.  One  of  his 
greatest  pleasures  was  in  conducting  a 
Sunday-school,  which  he  established  un- 
der his  roof.  Here  he  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  young  men  of 
the  village,  whom  he  instructed  not  only 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but 
in  the  more  important  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Fully  sensible  of  the 
many  beauties  and  excellences  of  the  li- 
tnrg>-  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  re- 
gretting the  admixture  which  it  contains 
of  what  appeared  to  him  erroneous  doc- 
trines, he  published  for  the  use  of  his 
scholars  au  edition  in  which  he  omitted 
the  objectionable  parts.  This  he  used 
in  his  school,  which  he  converted  into  a 
place  of  worship,  inviting  any  of  the 
neighbours  who  chose  to  attend.  It  was 
plea&ing  and  edif\'ing  to  see  his  patri- 
archal figure  thus  surrounded  by  the  ob- 
jects of  his  care,  and  to  hear  him  im- 


parting, in  his  deep-tqsed  roice,  the  sim- 
ple but  powerful  truths  of  religion.* 

Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  temporal 
advancement  of  his  scholars,  or  of  any 
with  whom  he  was  particularly  con- 
nected. In  the  kindest  manner  he  would 
converse  with  them  on  the  prospects 
before  them,  and  several  young  men 
look  to  him  with  gratitude  and  affection 
a<  the  promoter  of  their  rising  prospe- 
rity in  the  w.»rld.  Happy  wonld  it  be  if 
all  would  thus  strive  to  promote  the  in- 
struction and  comfort  of  those  to  whom 
their  induence  extends. 


Ministerial  Removal. 
The   Rev.  G.  Roberts,   of  Clapton 
Square,  Hackney,  has  accepted  an  invi- 
tation  to   become   the   Minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Congregation,  Boston. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Dr.  Bowring's  Pojtry  of  the  Magyars, 
with  an  .Account  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
will  appear  in  the  mouth  of  January, 
1330. 

Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Wa^erley 
Novels.     By  Eliza  Flower. 

Consolations  in  Travel,  or  the  Last 
Days  of  a  Philosopher.  By  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  Bart.     1  Vol. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  com- 
prising a  great  Part  of  his  Early  Corre- 
spondence.   By  J.  Paris,  M.D.  'Svo. 

Principles  of  Geology.  By  C.  Lyell, 
F.R.S.,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society.     2  Vols.    8ro. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Ser- 
vices of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles,  F.R.S.     By  his  Widow.    4to. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Giovanni  Fiuati,  Native  of  Fer- 
rara,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mahomet, 
made  the  Campaign  against  the  Waha- 
bies,  for  the  Recovery  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Translated  from  the  Italian  as 
dictated  by  Himself,  and  Edited  by  Wil- 

*  -Mr.  Hudson  was  brought  up  in  the 
belief  of  those  religious  opinions  which 
are  generally  called  orthodox  ;  but  whilst 
he  was  forming  a  Catechism  for  children 
and  searching  the  Scriptures  for  proofs 
of  those  opinions,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  how  unstable  appeared  the  ground 
on  which  they  rested,  and  continuing  his 
researches  in  the  treasures  of  Divine 
knowledge,  he  gradually  adopted  Unita- 
rian sentiments,  from  which  he  never 
afterwards  found  reason  to  depart. 
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liam  John  Bankes,  Esq.    2  Vols,  small 
8vo. 

On  Financial  Reform.  By  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  Bart.     8vo. 

T!ie  Book  of  Psalms,  iXewly  Translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  witli  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  W.  French,  D.  D.,  and  G. 
Skinner,  M.A.     1  Vol.     8vo. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  F.A  S.L,, 
has  in  the  press  a  ^volume  of  Literary 
Recollections  and  Biographical  Sketches. 

The  Portfolio  of  the  Martyr  Stndent. 

The  Principal  Memoirs  in  the  Four- 
teenth Volume  of  "  The  Annual  Bio- 
graphy and  Obituary,"  (for  1830,)  will 
be  of  Sir  William  Hostc,  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  Lieut. -Col.  Denham,  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  William  Shield,  Esq.,  Sir 
Edward  West,  Earl  of  Harrington,  Tho- 
mas Harrison  (Architect),  Sir  Brent 
Spencer,  Lord  Colchester,  Dr.  George 
Pearson,  IMr.  Terry,  Sir  David  Baird, 
William  Stevenson, Esq.,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bewick,  Sir  James  AthoU 


Wood,  Archibald  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Wollaston,  John  Reeves,  Esq  ,Lord  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Baron  Hullock,  William  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
&c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Klauer  Klattovvski,  Author  of  the 
German  "  Synoptical  Grammar,"  has  in 
the  press,  in  2  volumes,  A  Manual  of 
German  Literature,  intended  for  Self- 
Tuition.  The  whole  Selection  will  be 
illustrated  by  Copious  Explanatory  Notes, 
and  the  first  portion  of  the  work  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  interlinear  literal 
translation. 

Mr.  Klauer  has  also  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  "A  Manual  of  Icelandic  Li- 
terature, with  an  Abridgment  of  Dr. 
Rask's  excellent Svvedish-IcelaudicGram- 
mar." 

The  Author  of  «'  The  Revolt  of  the 
Bees,"  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a 
poem,  entitled  "The  Reproof  of  Bru- 
tus." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Winter,  the  Secretary  to  the  Deputies,  to  present  to 
our  readers,  the  engraving  which  they  will  receive,  stitched  up  with  the  present 
number,  of  the  Medal  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Sacramental 
Test.  The  Medal  itself,  in  bronze  or  silver,  may  be  purchased  of  Mr.  Horwood,  at 
the  Repository  Office. 

If  our  Correspondent,  who  subscribes  himself  "  An  Unitariarr,"  will  refer  to  our 
last  number,  he  will  see  that  the  remark  in  page  862  applies  to  Mr.  Bakewell's  con- 
duct, and  not  to  the  merits  of  his  Summary.  He  has  certainly  H.sed  the  expression 
"  mere  man"  in  an  unusual,  if  not  an  unauthorized  sense  ;  and  there  are  other 
l)oints  to  which,  for  ourselves,  we  should  take  exce|)tion.  But  we  cordially  agree 
witii  him  in  his  main  j)ositioii,  that  "  (3ur  only  bond  of  union  is  a  belief  in  the  unity 
and  supremacy  of  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Thanks  to  Crito  ;  but  we  decline  his  ofler. 

Wc  regret  we  cannot  make  room  for  Epsilon.  If  we  could,  it  would  have  been 
desirable  for  us  to  have  had  place  and  name. 

The  anticipati()ns  of  Zeal  will,  we  hope,  be  in  some  degree  realized ;  but  we  have 
said  enough  on  this  point  at  present. 

Wc  have  communicated  the  purport  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Christian  Tract  Society,  and  exjject  that  it  will  be  attended  to  when  another 
edition  is  printed.  

Conimiiiiications  received  from  Lucius,  U.  C,  Rev.  E.  Whitfield,  Philauthropos. 

yhli'irtisetnents,  to  |)revent  mistake  and  delay  which  may  otherwise  occur,  should 
be  addrissed,  not  to  the  Editor  or  the  Printer,  but  to  JMr.  Horwood,  at  the  Ollice  in 
Walbrook.  

V\'e  hiive  abstained  from  any  notice  of  the  Funeral  Sermons  for  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Belsliam,  l)y  tiic  Revds.'I'  Madge  and  R.  Aspland,  (and  which  are  both  alike  worthy 
of  their  subject  and  of  their  autiiors,)  because  we  wish  to  connect  with  them  some 
more  extciKJcd  remarks  tlian  could  be  introduced  in  the  present  number  on  the  cha- 
racter and  services  of  our  late  venerated  friend. 
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Wb  are  told  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  sacrifice  to 
heroes  until  after  sunset.  But  it  was  their  custom  to  sacrifice  to  them  then  ; 
and  if  we  imitate  their  forbearance — if  in  the  life-time  of  those  whose  mental 
heroism  helps  to  clear  the  world  of  the  monsters  of  ignorance,  error,  and 
superstition,  we  suffer  our  gratitude  to  accumulate  in  our  hearts,  year  after 
year,  unexpressed,  at  least  in  all  its  fulness  and  fervour — it  well  becomes  us 
also,  when  the  night  has  closed  in  upon  our  benefactors,  and  they  sleep  in 
the  grave's  darkness,  to  complete  the  imitation,  and  bring  our  offerings  of 
respect  and  gratitude,  a  manly  and  a  Christian  homage,  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  were  distinguished  for  piety,  worth,  and  usefulness.  It  is  due  to 
them  that  their  names  should  at  length  be  coupled  with  that  well-earned 
praise,  which  cannot  now  be  considered  as  flattery,  and  which  there  is  no 
longer  the  possibility  of  their  shewing,  by  subsequent  inconsistency,  was 
prematurely  and  injudiciously  bestowed.  It  is  due  to  ourselves  that  we 
enrich  our  minds  with  the  images  of  men  whom  we  may  safely  venerate  ; 
who  "  being  dead  yet  speak,"  and  that  more  impressively  than  could  ever 
living  voice ;  and  the  contemplation  of  whose  lives  and  labours  stimulates 

*  A  Sermon,  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belshara,  preached  at 
the  Chapel  in  Esses  Street,  November  22,  1829.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Madge. 
Hunter.     8vo. 

Courage  and  Confidence  in  the  Cause  of  Christian  Truth  :  a  Sermon,  preached  at 
the  New  Gravel-Pit  Meeting-House,  Hackney,  on  Sunday,  November  29,  in  refe- 
rence  to  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  who  departed  this  Life  November 
11,  1829,  in  the  Eightieth  Year  of  his  Age.  Together  with  the  Address  at  his  In- 
terment in  Bunhill  Fields,  November  20.  By  Robert  Aspland.  Hunter,  Eaton, 
and  Teulon  and  Fox.    8vo. 

A  Humble  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  who  departed 
this  Life  on  Tuesday,  November  11,  1829,  in  the  Eightieth  Year  of  his  Age.  Hun- 
ter.    l2nio. 
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our  aspirations  after  kindred  excellence.  And  it  is  due  to  the  world  that  we 
allow  not  those  to  be  forgotten  or  unhonoured  who  have  toiled  for  its  im- 
provement, notwithstanding  its  disregard  or  its  hostihty,  and  conferred  bene- 
fits upon  it  which  will  only  by  a  future  generation  be  generally  recognized 
and  rightly  appreciated. 

This  duty  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  Unitarians,  for  reasons  connected 
both  with  our  internal  condition,  and  our  external  relations.  Our  churches 
are  the  sanctuary  of  Religious  Liberty  ;  and  the  members  of  our  societies 
enjoy  and  exercise  a  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  not  tolerated  by  other 
denominations.  We  "  let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind," 
and  encourage  him  to  speak  his  mind  ;  and  only  put  Christ's  yoke  upon  the 
neck  of  Christ's  disciples.  But  this  very  freedom,  in  which  may  we  stand  fast, 
and  abound  yet  more  and  more,  for  it  is  our  Christian  heritage  and  rich  in 
blessings,  diminishes  the  immediate  recompense  which,  in  other  connexions, 
awaits  him  who  ably  and  successfully  serves  the  cause  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached. We  have  no  temporal  honours  or  emoluments  to  bestow  ;  and  we 
are  too  jealous  of  our  individual  independenee  of  thought  and  action  to  admit 
of  that  real  though  unavowed  supremacy,  that  rank  in  a  party,  with  which 
sectarianism  rewards  its  champions,  and  which  is  by  no  means  destitute  of 
its  accompanying  earthly  advantages.  The  most  highly  gifted  amongst  us 
are  only  recognized  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth  ;  they  speak 
to  those  who  will  be  sure  to  "  judge  what  they  say,"  often  to  controvert  it, 
sometimes  to  censure  it ;  and  the  danger  rather  is  that  they  should  not  be 
sufficiently  "  esteemed  for  their  work's  sake,"  than  that  they  should  become 
the  "  lords  over  God's  heritage,"  which  "  verily  have  their  reward,"  in 
more  thoroughly  drilled  sects,  both  established  and  non-established.  "  One 
is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  we  are  brethren."  But  if  this  jealousy 
of  our  rights  make  us,  like  Republicans,  somewhat  niggardly  towards  the 
living,  it  demands  of  our  hearts  to  render  the  more  ample  justice  to  the  dead ; 
the  more  especially  as  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  towards  other  Reli- 
gionists is,  in  their  estimation  at  least,  one  of  unceasing  hostility.  Too  many 
of  them  do  not  scruple  to  use  unlawful  weapons,  the  poisoned  shafts  of 
calumny,  and  there  is  a  malignity  from  which  even  the  grave  does  not 
shelter.  The  foul  breath  of  Bigotry  has  vented  many  a  posthumous  slander. 
The  object  of  such  animosity  rests  not  the  less  calmly,  sleeping  in  Jesus  ; 
and  there  might  be  copied  for  his  monument  the  inscription  on  that  of  Chil- 
lingworth,  "  Nee  sentit  damna  sepulciiri;"  but  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  those 
who  love  Truth  to  protect  the  names  of  its  departed  advocates  from  insult, 
and  to  declare  that  "  the  memory  of  the  just  shall  he  blessed''  by  those  who 
knew  their  worth,  however  virulently  it  may  be  aspersed,  or  however  daringly 
it  may  be  anathematized. 

To  render  posthumous  praise  lionourable  to  the  individual  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed,  and  useful  to  society,  it  is  needful  that  it  be  discriminative.  In- 
definite laudation  is  worthless  at  best,  and  may  become  pernicious.  Seldom 
has  there  lived  a  man  to  whom  such  a  mode  of  doing  honour  would  be  less 
appropriate  than  it  would  be  in  the  present  case.  The  most  becoming  tri- 
bute to  ihQ  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham  must  be  an  accurate 
analysis  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  did.  Many  persons  have  much  ampler 
qualifications  for  this  task  than  he  who  is  now  attempting  it ;  but  he  has  not 
been  an  inattentive  reader  of  Mr.  Belsham's  works,  nor  a  careless  observer 
of  his  course  for  many  years  ;  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  what  has  been 
already  done  by  the  able  raithors  of  the  publications  whose  titles  are  affixed 
to  this  art  icle. 
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Of  Mr.  Belshatn's  personal  history  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  speak. 
To  do  that  as  it  should  be  done,  and  as  we  hope  it  will  be  done,  would 
imply  long  liabits  of  intimacy,  and  access  to  the  memoranda,  correspondence, 
and  other  documents,  which  happily  remain,  and  which  have  been,  by  his 
direction,  consigned  to  a  friend  and  former  pupil,  who  will,  we  doubt  not, 
worthily  discharge  the  very  important  trust  thus  confided  to  him.  To  give 
the  world  a  faithful  picture  of  the  man  will  be  his  honourable  and  useful 
task.  Ours  is  to  endeavour  to  portray  the  Minister  ;  to  exhibit  and  esti- 
mate him  as  a  Theologian,  a  Philosopher,  a  Controversialist,  and  a  Preacher 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  outline  of  Mr.  Belsham's  life,  so  far  as  it  is  needful  now  to  refer  to 
it,  is  soon  sketched.  His  father  was  an  intelligent  and  respectable  Dissent- 
ing Minister.  In  1766,  being  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  at  Daventry,  then  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ash- 
worth  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robins.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  Tutor  on 
the  completion  of  his  Academical  Course ;  and  after  an  interval  of  three 
years'  afcsence,  during  which  he  was  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Worcester, 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Robins  as  Divinity  Tutor,  and  minister  of  the  Daventry 
congregation,  in  the  year  1781.  Leaving  this  situation,  in  1789,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opinions  having  become  Unitarian,  he  retired  into  an  obscurity 
in  which,  whatever  his  own  humility  might  dictate,  it  was  not  possible  he 
should  long  remain.  He  was  promptly  summoned  from  it  to  become  one 
of  the  Tutors  at  the  New  College,  Hackney,  an  office  which  was  soon  ter- 
minated by  the  dissolution  of  the  Institution.  In  1 794,  he  was  chosen  to 
the  vacant  pulpit  of  Dr.  Priestley,  by  the  Gravel-Pit  congregation  ;  and 
eleven  years  after,  he  removed  to  Essex-Street  Chapel,  of  which  he  continued 
minister  till  his  death,  although  for  the  last  five  years  the  public  services 
had  chiefly  devolved  upon  his  coadjutor  and  successor,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Madge. 

Brief  as  this  record  is,  it  contains  one  event  of  incalculable  moment  to  the 
individual  himself,  and  of  no  little  interest  to  thousands  besides,  if  its  con- 
sequences be  considered ;  we  mean  his  conversion  to  the  Unitarian  faith. 
The  circumstances  of  that  change  merit  serious  consideration.  So  mighty  a 
transformation  of  opinion  presents  a  phenomenon  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  who  make  the  human  mind  an  object  of  scientific  study.  On  that  of 
the  devout  Christian  it  has  far  higher  claims.  It  has  the  exhibition  of  a 
soul  of  no  ordinary  powers  passing  either  from  darkness  into  light,  or  from 
light  into  darkness  ;  becoming  emancipated  from  error  or  else  apostatizing 
from  the  truth ;  and  either  advancing  towards  the  full  fruition  of  gospel 
salvation,  or  sealing  its  own  eternal  and  wretched  doom.  Happily  we  have 
the  means  of  approaching  to  "  see  this  great  sight ;"  its  particulars  are 
recorded  with  sufficient  amplitude  to  guide  our  conclusions,  if  not  to  satisfy 
all  our  curiosity.  They  are  thus  stated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Lindsey  (cfa.  x.  | ; 
the  account  in  the  Preface  to  tlie  Calm  Inquiry  is  to  the  same  effect : 

"  As  a  minister,  whose  principles  were  known  to  be  what  is  commonly 
called  evangelical,  the  author  of  this  Memoir  bad  been  appointed,  in  the  year 
1781,  Theological  Tutor  in  the  Academy  at  Daventry,  which  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  academy  under  the  late  pious  and  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  and  was  supported  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  \Mlliam  Coward, 
Esq.,  who  bequeathed  a  considerable  estate  for  the  education  of  Dissenting 
ministers,  and  for  other  religious  piu-poses.  The  office  of  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Daventry  was  at  that  time  held  in  connexion  with 
the  office  of  Divinity  Tutor,  and  to  this  he  was  also  invited.     The  Unitarian 
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controversy,  revived  with  so  much  animation  by  the  writing^s  of  Mr.  Lindsey 
and  Dr.  Priestley,  and  brought  home  so  closely  to  the  feelings  by  the  truly 
Christian  and  disinterested  conduct  of  the  former,  in  the  resignation  of  his 
vicarage,  was  at  that  time  in  its  zenith.  And  the  tutor  regarding  it  as  a  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  importance,  conceiving  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  it  fairly 
before  the  theological  students,  and  observing  that  the  question  concerning 
the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  which  was  now  become  the  great  controversy 
of  the  age,  was  scarcely  glanced  at  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  Lectures,  which  were 
the  text-book  of  the  Institution,  he  determined  to  draw  up  a  new  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  subject.  And  to  this  he  was  impelled  by  an  additional 
motive,  namely,  the  hope  of  putting  a  speedy  termination  to  this  newly  re- 
vived controversy ;  since,  whatever  respect  he  entertained  for  the  abilities, 
the  learning,  and  the  character  of  the  great  champions  of  the  Unitarian  faith, 
he  felt  a  perfect  confidence  that  their  arguments  would  be  found  capable  of 
an  easy  and  satisfactory  reply ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  errors  of  his  own 
education,  he  had  been  happily  instructed  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  grand  prin- 
ciple, that  freedom  of  investigation  must  ultimately  be  favourable  to  truth. 
The  method  which  he  pursued  in  instituting  this  inquiry  he  has  detailed  at 
large  in  another  place.  It  is,  therefore,  sufficient  at  present  to  mention,  that 
he  first  selected  all  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament  upon  which  the  contro- 
versy is  allowed  to  depend  ;  most  certainly  not  omitting  any  which  appeared 
to  him  favourable  to  the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  These 
be  arranged  under  distinct  heads  ;  and  under  each  text  he  introduced  the 
explanations  of  the  most  approved  commentators  of  the  Trinitarian,  Arian, 
Socinian,  and  Unitarian  hypothesis,  very  rarely  introducing  any  theological 
comments  of  his  own,  choosing  rather  to  leave  the  remarks  of  the  different 
expositors  to  make  their  own  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  The 
labour  was  considerable :  but  it  was  not  thought  burdensome  either  by  the 
teacher  or  the  learner;  the  consciousness  of  honest,  unbiassed  inquiry,  and 
the  gradual  opening  of  light,  was  ample  compensation  for  all.  But  the 
result  was  widely  diififerent  from  what  had  been  expected.  First,  the  pupils, 
whose  ingenuous  minds,  not  so  firmly  bound  by  prejudice,  were  more  open  to 
conviction,  began  to  discard  the  errors  of  education ;  and  some  of  them, 
much  to  the  regret  of  their  worthy  friends,  and  not  least  to  that  of  their  tutor, 
became  decided  Unitarians.  The  tutor's  habits  of  thinking  were  more  firmly 
riveted ;  and  though  from  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry  he  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  discovering  so  few  direct,  and,  as  he  thought,  unequivocal,  assertions 
of  his  favourite  doctrine,  and  though  in  the  process  of  his  labours  he  found 
himself  ol)liged  to  abandon  one  text  because  it  was  spurious,  another  because 
it  admitted  of  a  different  and  more  probable  interpretation,  and  so  on,  and  was 
thus  driven  by  degrees  out  of  his  strong  holds ;  yet  such  was  the  ascendancy 
which  the  associations  of  education  had  obtained  over  his  mind,  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  argument  to  have  subdued  it,  had 
not  the  nature  of  his  office,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  the 
lectures  to  successive  classes,  and  which  thereby  compelled  his  attention 
again  and  again  to  the  subject,  eventually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  over- 
ruled his  original  prepossessions,  and  brought  him  over  to  the  faith  to  which 
he  had  certainly  no  previous  partiality,  to  the  profession  of  which  he  had  no 
interest  to  induce  him,  and  which  he  had  fondly  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  without  much  difficulty  have  overthrown.  Those  who  have  never 
changed  their  opinions,  wlio  arc  not  much  in  the  habits  of  inquiry,  or  who 
have  not  watched  the  vacillations  of  the  mind  when  it  is  deliberating  upon 
subjects  of  high  importance,  when  it  is  anxious  to  form  a  correct  judgment, 
when  much  depends  upon  the  decision,  and  when  it  once  begins  to  suspect 
as  erroneo\is  what  it  has  long  regarded  as  sacred  and  essential  truth,  may 
wonder  tliat  the  teacher  should  l)c  so  long  in  making  up  his  own  mind,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  mark  the  day  and  the  hour  of  his  conversion. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  was  not  himself  aware  of  it  till  upon  the  repetition  of  a 
sermon  which  he  had  preached  a  few  years  before,  and  in  which  the  pre- 
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existence  of  Christ  and  its  concomitant  doctrines  were  assumed  as  facts,  he 
found  himself  so  embarrassed  from  beginning  to  end,  by  his  sceptical  doubts, 
that  he  determined  from  that  time  to  desist  from  teaching'  what  he  now  first 
discovered  that  he  no  longer  believed.  Tliis  was  in  the  autumn  of  1788. 
And  conceiving  that,  his  mind  being  now  made  up  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
his  duty  no  longer  to  hold  his  peace,  but  to  bear  his  public  testimony  to  the 
truth ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  being  conscious  that  he  no  longer  possessed 
the  qualifications  which  were  deemed  essential  to  the  offices  he  sustained, 
and  regarding  it  as  both  unhandsome  and  unjust  to  put  his  friends  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  dismissing  him  from  his  office,  which  they  probably 
would  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  do ;  at  least,  being  fully  persuaded  that  it 
was  right  to  give  them  their  option  in  the  case,  he  determined  to  resign  both 
the  Academy  and  the  congregation.  His  resignation  of  the  former  he  sent 
in  to  the  trustees  in  January,  1789,  requesting  them  to  keep  it  concealed  till 
Rlarch,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  quit  his  situation  till  midsummer; 
and  he  had  no  desire  to  make  himself  the  topic  of  conversation  tiU  it  became 
absolutely  necessary." — Pp.  285 — 291. 

Whether  Mr.  Belsham  was  right  in  hi.s  views  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
upon  the  person  of  Christ,  before  or  after  this  great  change,  it  is  for  every 
individual  to  decide  for  himself  by  a  direct  appeal  to  Scripture.  There  he 
will  find  "  the  Judge  that  ends  the  strife."  But  there  are  several  points  in 
the  narrative  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  attention  should  be  directed,  espe- 
cially the  previous  character  of  the  individual,  the  manner  in  which  his 
inquiries  were  conducted,  the  effect  of  his  convictions  upon  his  situation  and 
prospects,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  and  feelings. 

Mr.  Belsham's  conversion  took  place  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  mind  and 
character.  He  was  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  when  he  com- 
menced the  investigation,  in  which  he  continued  to  be  engaged  during  the 
lapse  of  seven  or  eight  years.  For  his  mental  abilities  and  attainments,  his 
moral  habits,  and  his  personal  piety,  we  have  what  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence 
which,  after  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed,  can  possibly  be  appealed  to,  in  the 
satisfactory  results  of  the  investigations  which  it  must  be  presumed  were 
instituted  on  occasion  of  the  several  appointments  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him.  He  had  been  subjected  to  four  ordeals  of  this  description. 
The  verdict  of  the  Trustees  of  the  seminary  at  Daventry,  in  his  original 
selection  for  the  Assistant  Tutorship  about  1770,  and  when  he  was  invited 
to  fill  the  Divinity  Chair  in  1781,  and  that  of  the  congregations  at  Wor- 
cester and  Daventry,  cannot  lightly  be  set  aside  now.  He  had  evidently 
earned,  and  retained,  a  feeling  of  deep  respect,  as  an  accomplished  and 
faithful  Christian  minister,  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  every  opportu- 
nity^ and  every  inducement,  to  observe  him  closely  and  judge  him  strictly. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  His  was 
no  unformed,  uninformed,  and  unexercised  mind.  Could  we  imagine 
for  a  moment  the  formal  carrying  on  of  inquiry  by  delegation,  and  the 
ascertaining  of  religious  truth  by  substitute,  he  was  a  man  to  whom  un- 
learned Christians  might  have  come  with  confidence,  saying,  Examine  and 
decide  this  controversy  for  us.  If  not  that  of  such  a  man,  let  us  be  told 
whose  conversion  is  of  importance,  and  ought  to  impress  the  honest  and 
humble  mind  with  the  duty  of  fully  and  impartially  examining  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  It  will  be  difficult  to  mention  any  quality  required  in  such 
an  one,  a  possessor  of  which  cannot  be  indicated  in  the  illustrious  list  of 
converts  to  which  he  belongs ;  enriched  as  it  is  with  the  names  of  Watts, 
Lindsey,  R.  Robinson,  and  many  others  ;  and  it  will  be  ditiicult  among 
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^hem  to  point  out  one  whose  character  should  give  more  weight  to  his  con- 
version. 

The  mode  in  which  the  investigation  was  conducted  corresponded  with 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject.  He  tirst  collected  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  from  the  New  Testament.  This  operation  was,  in  itself,  fa- 
vourable to  a  right  conclusion.  In  thus  going  over  the  New  Testament,  an 
unbiassed  mind  would  not  only  possess  itself  of  the  separate  passages  sup- 
posed to  bear  upon  the  argument,  but  would  receive  that  impression  which 
the  general  aspect  of  the  sacred  volume  is  calculated  to  produce.  It  would 
thus  be  prepared  to  judge  better  of  the  letter  of  particular  texts  by  the  spirit 
of  the  whole.  It  is  probable  that,  though  he  might  not  himself  perceive  it, 
Mr.  Belsham's  former  opinions  received  a  considerable  shock  from  this  first 
operation.  His  next  step  was  to  arrange  that  evidence,  thus  collected,  under 
distinct  heads ;  a  process  rendered  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  which  he  accomplished  in  a  manner  eminently  impartial  and  lucid. 
The  question  of  the  supreme  deity  of  Christ  was,  by  this  means,  disen- 
tangled from  that  of  his  pre-existence  ;  and  each  scheme  of  pre-existence 
was  also  presented  in  connexion  with  the  real  or  apparent  amount  of  scrip- 
tural evidence  in  its  behalf.  It  might  seem  that  it  only  remained  now  to 
draw  the  conclusive  inference  from  the  whole,  in  reliance  on  the  Divine 
blessing  for  its  correctness.  But  that  blessing  is  best  sought  in  the  use  of  all 
the  aid  which  Providence  puts  within  our  reach  ;  and  it  was  well  to  com- 
plete what  had  been  done  by  allowing  a  hearing  to  the  different  systems  in 
the  persons  of  their  most  esteemed  commentators,  whose  explanations  are 
therefore  appended,  in  juxta-position  with  each  other,  and  with  the  text 
which  they  so  differently  expound.  The  whole  was  then  subjected  to 
repeated  consideration  and  revision.  What  more  could  the  disciple  do  to 
ascertain  his  Master's  doctrine  ?  Who  has  ever  better  prepared  himself  to 
offer  the  prayer  of  faith, 

"  Be  gracious,  heaven  I  for  now  laborious  man 
Hath  done  his  part"  ? 

And  is  it  not  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  to  believe  that  heaven  was 
gracious,  than  to  imagine  that  all  this  honest  toil  ended  in  being  abandoned 
to  "  strong  delusion  that  he  might  believe  a  lie"  to  his  soul's  destruction  ? 

The  effect  upon  Mr.  Belsham's  situation  and  prospects  was  certainly  not 
such  as  could  give  him  any  bias  towards  the  conclusions  at  which  he  finally 
arrived.  A  man  may  be  in  a  situation  much  less  comfortable  and  honoura- 
ble than  that  which  Mr.  Belsham  occupied  at  Daventry,  and  yet  feel  it  a  very 
severe  sacrifice  to  relinquish  it,  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  begin  life  afresh, 
with  perhaps  new  occupations  to  engage  in,  new  friends  to  seek,  and  new 
connexions  to  form.  Nor  is  this  the  strongest  form  of  the  temptation  to 
<  quivocate  with  his  own  mind  and  conscience.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  meet 
liie  altered  countenances  of  religious  associates,  persons  loved  and  respected, 
and  whose  love  and  respect  had  been  mutual.  The  moral  principle  itself 
will  often  seem  to  plead  against  its  own  dictates,  and  hold  out  the  prospect 
of  continued  and  extensive  usefulness  as  a  bribe  for  a  silent  compromise  with 
error.  A  time,  too,  is  required  for  opinions  to  work  themselves  into  feelings; 
Tor  the  newly  embraced  doctrines  to  generate  their  own  devotional  and  prac- 
fjcal  aimospliere.  The  heart  will  linger  in  its  accustomed  haunts,  amid  its 
iong-chcribhed  associations,  long  after  the  voice  of  the  judgment  has  com- 
manded to  "  arise  and  go  hence."     Not  lightly  does  the  writer  express  his 
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conviction  that  instances  are  far  from  being  rare,  in  the  secret  annals  of  ortho- 
doxy, in  which  the  spirit  has  fainted  under  the  commencement  of  these  fiery 
trials,  and  shrunk  back  from  enduring  their  continuance,  into  a  state,  our  pity 
for  wliich  cannot  be  greater  than  our  disapproval  of  the  system  which  creates 
the  temptation.  How  Mr.  Belsham  felt  and  met  this  crisis  mhU  be  best 
shewn  by  the  following  letters,  which  were  written  at  the  time,  and  addressed 
to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  of  Hackney,  by  one  of  the  members 
of  whose  family  we  have  been  favoured  with  copies  of  them  : 

**  But  I  hasten  to  mention,  that  as  you  have  been  very  explicit  in  the  de- 
claration of  your  sentiments  to  me,  and  I  have  been  equally  frank  in  the 
remarks  I  have  made  upon  them,  I  think  that  yon  have  a  riafht  to  be  ac- 
quainted mth  my  sentiments,  and  I  hope  that  you,  in  return,  wiD  be  equally 
free,  and  amicably  severe,  if  you  please,  in  vour  remarks  upon  them,  and  in 
your  advice  to  me  with  respect  to  them.  Vou  have  hinted  more  than  once 
that  you  thought  my  principles  very  nearly  coincided  with  those  of  Dr. 
Priestley.  I  could  mention  a  variety  of  particulars  in  which  I  very  widely 
differ  from  the  Doctor,  and  with  regard  to  which  I  could,  if  I  thought  it 
either  honourable  or  honest,  raise  my  character  for  orthodoxy,  by  joining 
with  open  mouth  in  the  general  cry  against  him. 

"  But  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  very  pljiinly  see  that  the  principles  which  I 
have  now  adopted,  and  that  after  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  close, 
patient,  and  impartial  studv  of  the  subject,  and  which  I  have  received  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  and  very  much  against  my  expectation  and  my  will, 
are  strictly  and  properly  Unitarian  ;  and  I  feel  myself  so  fixed  in  these 
sentiments,  that  I  begin  almost  to  wonder  that  I  couid  ever  be  an  Arian.  I 
do  not  mean  nor  wish  to  enter  into  any  argument  with  you  upon  this  subject. 
I  hope  that  you  mil  never  see,  what  I  think  that  I  clearly  see,  viz.  that  your 
sentiments  very  nearly  correspond  with  my  own,  except  in  the  trifling  circum- 
stance of  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ.  I  do  not  msh  you 
to  be  involved  in  the  embarrassment  in  which  I  now  find  myself;  but  I  ^vish 
for  your  advice  and  opinion  how  I  ought  to  act. 

"  What  step  do  you  think  it  right  for  me,  in  my  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
take  ?  Ought  I  to  go  on  with  the  Academy  and  the  congregation  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  material  change  that  has  taken  place  in  my  senti- 
ments, till  it  is  discovered  by  others,  and  intimations  are  given  that  it  is  pro- 
per that  I  should  withdraw ;  or  ought  I  at  once  to  acquaint  the  Trustees  and 
the  congregation  with  the  change  of  my  principles,  and  leave  it  to  them  to 
determine,  whether  they  choose  to  retain  as  their  minister  and  tutor  a  person 
whose  sentiments  are  so  very  materially  altered  from  what  they  were  at  his 
appointment  to  office  seven  years  ago  ? 

"  This  is  a  nice  and  difficult  question,  and  much  of  the  peace  of  my  future 
life  depends  upon  the  decision  of  it ;  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  give  me  your 
opinion  frankly  and  faithfully,  and  I  must  confide  in  your  friendship  not  to 
divulge,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  discovery  which  I  have  made  to  you,  and 
which  I  believe  is  not  suspected  by  any  individual  in  the  congregation,  not 
even  by  the  perspicacious  Mr.  Robins. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  into  which  I  have  brought  myself,  I  am 
not  sorry  for  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 
I  can  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  if  I  err,  it  is  not  a  voluntary  error ; 
I  have  taken  all  the  pains  I  could  to  gain  information ;  I  have  with  great 
reluctance  admitted  it  into  my  mind  ;  I  have  earnestly  implored  illumination 
from  above ;  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do ;  and  I  have  now  made  up  my 
mind,  and  am  willing  to  abide  the  consequence. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  ever  hope  to  appear  in  your  pulpit  again, 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  banish  me  from  your  fire-side.  1  look  upon  you  as 
well  as  myself  to  be  an  inquirer  after  truth ;  and  if  you  are  not  perfectly  en- 
lightened, you  at  least  see  men  us  trees  tcalking,  and  your  inquisitive  mind 
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will  not  stop  till  it  has  found  rest  in  the  principles  of  true  Unitarianism  and 
genuine  Christianitij. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

"  T.  Belshaji, 
"  Daventry,  Feb.  20,  1789." 


"  Shall  I  hide  from  my  friend  the  thing  that  I  do  ?  I  asked  his  advice,  and 
he  has  been  so  very  ready  and  so  very  frank  in  giving  it,  and  his  sentiments 
so  nearly  concur  with  my  own,  that  I  think  he  will  have  some  reason  to  com- 
plain that  I  have  not  treated  him  with  honour,  if  I  do  not  let  him  know  ex- 
actly how  matters  stand. 

"  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  at  the 
time  that  I  wrote  to  ask  your  opinion.  I  had  actually  taken  the  most  de- 
cisive measures,  but  I  wished  by  sounding  you  to  have  your  free,  unbiassed 
opinion  upon  a  question  which  you  apprehended  to  be  still  in  suspense. 

"  JMy  mind  has  been  gradually  advancing  to  Unitarian  principles  (N.  B. 
I  allow  you  to  be  a  Unitarian  as  well  as  myself)  for  some  time  past.  My  dif- 
ficulties upon  that  subject  have  been  gradually  lessening;  and  since  I  have 
been  reading  the  lectures  this  session,  my  mind  has  been  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  these  views ;  and  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  my 
sentiments  has  been  attended  with  so  much  reluctance  and  so  many  struggles, 
generally  so  contrary  to  my  expectations,  almost  to  my  inclinations,  that  I 
think  it  impossible  that  I  should  ever  see  the  doctrine  in  a  different  light 
from  what  I  now  do.  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum,  from  the  lion's  den  of  Uni- 
tarianism. 

"  I  now  consider  myself  as  being,  upon  the  one  hand,  totally  different 
from  what  I  was  when  Mr.  Coward's  Trustees  chose  me  to  the  Academy ; 
and,  upon  the  other,  as  disqualified  from  supplying  the  generality  of  Dissent- 
ing congregations  who  ought  to  be  supplied  from  Mr.  Coward's  Academy 
with  suitable  ministers.  I  had  no  doul)t,  therefore,  that  honour  and  duty 
required  that  I  slvould  quit  my  present  situation,  and  I  determined  to  resign. 
This  resolution  I  formed  about  October  last.  I  did  not  mention  a  word  of  it 
to  any  person  in  the  world  till  the  latter  end  of  January,  when  I  sent  my  letter 
of  resignation  to  Mr.  Coward's  Trustees,  at  the  same  time  assigning  my  rea- 
sons. The  next  week  I  received  a  very  handsome  letter  from  Mr.  Paice,  in 
which  he  acquainted  me,  that  my  rexignution  was  accepted. 

"  Of  this  event  there  are  no  persons  in  the  kingdom  who  have  any  know- 
ledge at  present,  but  Mr.  C.'s  Trustees,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Pett,  and 
yourself. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  affairs  both  of  the  Congregation  and  the  Aca- 
demy are  at  this  time  peculiarly  promising.  Two  or  three  new  families  of 
Dissenters  are  come  to  live  in  the  town, — the  Sunday-school  is  thriving, — the 
young  people  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  are  coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have 
any  complaint  or  uneasiness. — 'The  members  of  my  family  are  universally 
orderly,  diligent,  and  well-behaved ;  and  though  a  considerable  number  are 
to  leave  the  house  this  vacation,  I  have  already  tlie  prospect  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen new  Students,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  I  have  known  of,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  since  I  kept  the  Academy. 

"  It  is  a  little  mortifying  to  give  up  every  thing  at  a  time  when  prospects 
are  so  very  promising.  It  is  still  more  mortifying  to  find,  that  the  very  pains 
I  have  taken  to  qualify  myself  for  the  station  I  am  in,  have  operated  directly 
contrary  to  my  intention  and  expectations.     Had  I  contented  myself  with 

Sjing  over  the  old  lectures  in  a  slovenly  way,  I  might  have  been  Tutor  at 
avcntry  as  long  as  I  lived.     I  am  sure  I  never  could  have  changed  my  prin- 
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ciples  had  I  taken  less  psuns  in  the  business  than  I  actually  have,— and 
because  I  have  thousrht  it  my  duty  to  take  pains  in  acquiring'  thorou2:h  infor- 
mation upon  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  lectures, — behold,  I  am  all  at  once 
incapacitated  for  the  office  I  sustain,  and  am  doomed,  too^ether  with  my  lucu- 
brations, to  retire  to  silence,  solitude,  and  oblivion.  After  all,  I  don't  repent 
of  what  I  have  done. — I  am  in  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  Providence. — If  I 
am  to  be  honoured  as  an  instrument  of  further  service,  some  door  of  useful- 
ness will  be  opened  before  me ;  and  though  it  is  painful  to  be  laid  aside  iu 
the  midst  of  life,  yet  if  such  is  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  I  would  bow  to 
his  disposal  mth  an  unrepiniug  heart,  and  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done.* 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely  and  aflfectionately, 

T.  Belsham. 
"  Daventry,  March  3,  17S9." 

The  lingerings  of  human  feeling,  the  decision  of  a  sincere  lover  of  truth, 
and  the  humble  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will  of  a  genuine  servant  of 
Christ,  are  beautifully  exemplified  in  these  letters. 

If  we  look  to  the  fruits  of  this  conversion  to  Unitarianism,  none  of  those 
deadly  symptoms  are  to  be  perceived  which  should  have  followed  an  apos- 
tacy  from  saving  truth  to  fatal  error.  Unitarianism  is  said  to  tend  to  Infi- 
delity ;  and  Mr.  Belshara's  mind  was  not  one  to  stop  short  of  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  any  tenet  which  he  held,  however  obnoxious  those  conse- 
quences might  be.  What  are  the  traces  of  this  tendency  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  life  which  followed,  and  which  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Christianity  with  an  undiminished  sense  of  its  worth,  reliance  on  its  promises, 
and  zeal  for  its  promotion  }  His  latest  and  his  constant  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject appears  in  the  last  parasn^ph  of  his  last  published  work.  He  is  dis- 
coursing on  the  Cessation  of  Miraculous  Powers  after  the  Age  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  concludes  thus : 

*'  There  is  in  the  dirine  religion  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  records 
of  the  New  Testament,  a  simplicity,  an  energy,  a  majesty,  which  at  once  ir- 
radiates the  understanding  and  convinces  the  judgment,  which  captivates  and 
rules  the  heart.  It  disdains  the  disgraceful  support  of  fictitious  miracles  and 
pious  frauds.  It  asks  not  the  continuance  even  of  those  real  and  splendid 
displays  of  divine  power  which  were  necessary  to  its  first  introduction.  Chris- 
tianity stands  alone.  Under  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  it  has 
borne  the  shock  of  more  than  seventeen  centuries.  And  it  is  now  more 
deeply  rooted  than  ever.  It  shall  endure  and  flourish  till  the  end  of  time ; 
and  revolving  centuries  shall  but  add  to  its  beauty  and  its  glory ;  till  in  the 
end  its  branches  shall  extend  over  the  whole  earth,  and  all  the  nations  shall 
be  gathered  under  its  shadow.  Hasten,  O  Lord,  this  glorious  period.  May 
thy  kingdom  cornel" — Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  495. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  mind  which  was  disaflPected  towards  Divine 
Revelation,  and  it  well  corresponds  with  the  tenour  of  his  feelings  and  con- 
duct. No  deficiency  of  zeal  for  what  he  deemed  sacred  truth  will  be  allied 
against  him  ;  and  yet  his  piety  was  unimpaired  by  his  habits  of  controversy. 
The  deep  reverence  of  his  devotion  was  exceedingly  impressive  ;  yet  it  was 
not  further  removed  from  the  offensive  familiarity  in  prayer  which  some  as- 
sume, than  from  the  slavish  terror  of  superstitious  worship.  Of  his  faith- 
fulness as  a  Christian  pastor,  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  Of  his  de- 
portment in  social  life,  how  many  of  us  there  are  who  can  attest  the  accu- 
racy of  the  picture  which  A  Sincere  Mourner  has  drawn  ! 

"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  amenity  of  Mr.  Belsham's  manners  in  social 
life.    With  talents  and  attainments  that  rendered  him  so  much  an  object  of 
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intereet,  he  was  entirely  free  from  the  vanity  of  disph\ying  his  powers,  and  of 
engrossing  attention  to  himself.  In  the  friendly  circle  he  was  at  once  digni- 
fied, courteous,  and  cheerful,  and  all  spontaneously  paid  him  their  tribute  of 
admiration  and  respect.  When  the  conversation  touched  on  topics  of  litera- 
ture, roetaphy.sics,  morals,  or  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  religion,  his  re- 
marks were  sure  to  be  instructive.  There  was  a  peculiar  distinctness  as  well 
as  pertinency  of  thought  in  what  he  said.  It  made  a  deep  impression,  and 
always  tended  to  improvement. 

"  To  the  children  of  sorrow  he  was  a  most  humane,  sympathizing,  and 
considerate  benefactor,  ever  ready  to  lighten  their  burthens  and  dry  their 
tears.  He  would  look  into  their  wants,  and  he  would  speak  of  them  to  others. 
The  cause  of  learning  and  religion  had  his  heart  and  his  prayers.  His  pe- 
cuniary contributions  in  its  support  were  nobly  generous,  unmeasured  in 
many  cases  even  by  his  ability. 

"  For  some  years  his  health  had  been  gradually  declining.  His  disease 
often  assumed  an  alarming  character :  but  he  knew  the  goodness  of  the  ever- 
present  Helper  in  whom  he  trusted, — and  he  was  not  afraid.  He  perceived 
that  *  the  shadows  of  the  evening  were  stretched  out ;'  but  his  faith  in  the 
precious  promises  of  the  gospel  was  steadfast,  and  it  filled  him  with  serenity 
and  peace — a  serenity  and  a  peace  which  earth  has  no  power  to  give  or  take 
away.  His  warfare  is  now  accomplished — his  toils  and  his  trials  are  past, 
and  he  is  gone  ! — gone  to  his  bright  reward  in  a  far  happier  and  holier  state, 
where  there  will  be  no  more  death,  and  where  we  shall  praise  our  God  not 
merely  for  the  mercies  which  have  gladdened  us,  but  also  for  the  troubles 
which  have  brought  us  low." — Pp.  18 — 20, 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  said  of  the  faith  from  which  Mr.  Belsham  de- 
parted, that  which  he  adopted  and  adhered  to,  enabled  him  to  live  and  die 
as  became  a  Christian.  His  conduct  adorned  the  gospel,  and  his  heart  felt 
its  consolations.  Let  bigotry  "  lay  her  hand  on  her  mouth,  and  her  mouth  in 
the  dust,"  and  coni'ess  the  presence  of  the  Christian  Spirit,  though  she  may 
not  yet  acknowledge  that  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.* 

•  The  Congregational  Magazine  for  Jaiiuarj',  has  presented  its  readers  witli  an 
Obituary  of  Mr.  Belsham,  in  which,  amongst  sundry  errors  and  misstatements,  is 
the  following  very  insidious  paragraph  : 

•'  Two  days  of  perfect  consciousness  preceded  his  dissolution,  but  it  is  reported 
that  an  ominous  silence  was  maintained  upon  the  opinions  of  the  past,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  future.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  become  the  surviving  champions  of 
Unitarianism  to  explain  the  melancholy  fact." 

Tlie  insinuation  is  as  untrue  as  the  mode  of  putting  it  forth  is  unniaidy.  For  se- 
veral days  before  his  death,  Mr.  Belsham  had  lost  the  power  of  distinct  articula- 
tion ;  but  even  in  tliat  state,  lie  found  means  to  express,  in  a  way  which  could  not 
be  mistaken,  the  composure  of  his  mind.  During  some  days  previous,  he  suffered 
severely,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  liand  of  death  was  on  him  ;  but  then,  and  so 
long  as  the  power  of  speech  was  allowed  him,  there  was  no  silence  "  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  past,"  or  "  the  prospects  of  the  future,"  but  such  allusions  to 
both,  indicating  principles  unshaken  and  hopes  nndimmcd,  intermingled  with  acts 
of  devotion,  as  became  the  humble  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ  when  about  to 
render  up  his  account  to  his  Lord. 

The  writer  has  screened  himself  from  the  charge  of  inventing  this  report ;  he  is, 
or  at  least  he  appears  as  being,  only  its  propagator.  The  difference  is  not  material. 
The  existence  of  a  propensity  to  falsify  the  death-bed  behaviour  of  Unitarians  has 
BOt  now  been  manifested  for  the  first  time.  '*  It  will  become  the  surviving  cham- 
pions of  Trinitarianism  to  explain  the  melancholy  fact." 

Th«  Obituary  concludes  with  the  following  admonition  to  Unitarians  : 

"  The  present  state  of  the  Unitarian  body  in  this  country  must  be  to  the  friends 
of  Evangelical  religion  most  satisfactory,  while  the  general  failuie  of  its  efforts  at 
borne  and  abro.i(l,  may  well  call  its  surviving  members  and  advocates  to  pause,  and 
solemnly  reexamine  the  question,  •  lest  haply  they  be  found  fighting  against 
God.'" 
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In  the  services  which  Mr.  Belsham  subsequently  rendered  to  Unitarian 
Christianity,  his  numerous  publications  first  present  themselves  to  notice ; 
and  amongst  these,  the  first  place  is  due  to  that  important  work  of  which  he 
is  known  to  have  been  the  responsible  Editor,  The  Improved  Version  cf  the 
iKew  Testament. 

The  utility  of  this  performance  has  been  sometimes  underrated,  from 
searching  for  it  in  a  wrong  direction.  No  such  attempt  can,  or  ought  to 
supersede  the  use  of  the  Common  Version  in  the  pulpit  and  the  closet.  The 
phraseology  with  which  our  earliest  devout  associations  are  entwined,  and 
which  therefore  must  needs  be  the  most  powerful  in  exciting  pious  feeling, 
should  never  be  relinquished  but  when  its  abandonment  is  required  by  truth 
and  conscience.  The  language  of  the  Common  Version  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  Devotion.  It  well  deserves  to  be  so ;  and  not  the  less  on  account  of 
some  few  antiquated  forms  of  speech,  such  as  a  modern  translator  would 
study  to  introduce  when  he  was  rendering  an  ancient  original.  But  although 
for  these  purposes  the  Common  should  not  be  superseded  by  the  Improved 
Version,  there  is  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  conjoint  use  in  at- 
taining a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  almost  too  obvious  to  remark, 
that  no  two  translators,  however  learned  and  faithful,  would  render  a  pas- 
sage of  any  length  into  English  by  the  very  same  words.  The  sense  may 
be  substantially  the  same,  but  there  will  be  shades  of  difference  in  the  ex- 
pressions ;  and  that  sense  will  be  the  more  perfectly  comprehended  by  the 
mere  EngHsh  reader  firom  his  comparison  of  the  versions.  Familiarity  wiih 
the  sound  of  words  often  imposes  itself  upon  the  mind  for  a  perception  of 
their  meaning.  This  is  particularly  liable  to  occur,  and  does  in  fact  very 
extensively  occur,  to  devout  readers  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  one  evil, 
amongst  many  benefits,  resulting  from  early  acquaintance  with,  and  deep 
veneration  for,  the  language  of  scripture.  The  best  remedy  is  the  perusal 
of  a  version  of  which  the  phraseology  is  as  dissimilar  as  is  consistent  with 
strict  fidehty.     Campbell's  translation  of  the  Gospels,  Wakefield's  and  New- 

The  writer  of  this  admonition  must  labour  nnder  considerable  mistake  both  as  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  addresses  it,  and  as  to  the  assumed  facts 
on  which  it  is  founded.  What  with  the  alluremcHts  of  the  Establishment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Ortliodox  Dissenters  on  the  other,  the  ranks  of 
Unitarianism  are  kept  tolerably  well  purged  of  all  who  can  be  drawn  or  driven  from 
their  principles  ;  of  all  who  require  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  to  satisfy  them 
that  they  are  in  the  right  path ;  and  who  doubt  the  dictates  of  the  "  still  small 
voice"  of  truth,  unless  it  find  an  immediate  response  in  the  clamours  of  popular 
applause.    They  hare  counted  the  cost  of  being  in  a  minority. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  last  Report  of  the  Unitarian  Associatiou,  and  some 
recent  articles  occasioned  by  it  in  this  publication,  may  have  kd  the  Congregation- 
aiist  into  the  other  mistake  with  which  he  is  so  well  satisfied-  Accustomed  as  he  is 
to  the  way  in  which  religious  societies  deal  with  the  public  in  their  reports,  this  is 
not  surprising.  Fresh  from  such  documents  as  they  send  forth,  we  can  excuse  his 
mistaking  the  frank  exposure  of  occasional  and  temporary  failure*  and  discourage- 
ments, and  the  fervent  rebuke  of  indifference,  for  an  intimation  of  that  total  dis- 
comfiture whose  approach  it  might  indicate  in  other  connexions.  We  can  excuse 
too,  his  forgetting  every  symptom  of  progressiieuess,  however  solid  and  decisive^ 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  would  not  be  forced  on  his  notice,  or  per- 
haps adverted  to  at  all  in  the  productions  referred  to.  Our  "  failure"  abroad  will 
bear  a  very  advantageous  comparison  with  the  success  of  evangelical  missions  in  the 
same  region  ;  and  at  home  it  must  be  a  most  unthankful  view  of  the  dealings  of 
Providence  which  could  make  us  suspect  that  we  were  •'  fighting  against  God."  AU 
that  we  require,  and  what  by  the  blessing  of  heaven  we  hope  to  excite,  is,  more  ac- 
tivity to  reap  the  fields  that  are  already  ripe,  or  that  are  fast  ripening,  unto  the 
harrest. 
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come's  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  were  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
The  Improved  Version,  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  latter,  gave  it  an  extent 
of  circulation  which  it  never  before  possessed  ;  and  the  very  diversity  of 
style  which  disquahfied  it  for  use,  as  to  devotional  purposes,  rendered  its 
aid  efficient  for  detecting  that  self-deception  which  had  mistaken  a  recol- 
lection of  the  words  for  a  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  scripture.  Then  the 
Improved  Version  gave  the  public  the  original  text,  as  far  as  it  has  been  re- 
covered by  the  most  diligent  and  successful  criticism.  The  produce  of  the 
labours  of  the  learned  was  made  common  property.  God's  word  was 
cleansed  from  man's  additions.  Christians  have  a  right  to  its  possession  so 
purified ;  but  by  whom  else  has  that  right  been  practically  recognized  ? 
What  have  the  wise  and  the  powerful  of  other  denominations  done  for  the 
unlearned  in  this  particular  ?  They  have  left  the  community  to  this  day 
without  the  Word  of  God  in  its  pure  and  undefiled  state.  Public  Authority 
only  sanctions,  Churches  only  use,  Bible  Societies  only  circulate,  and  Mis- 
sionaries only  translate  from,  an  interpolated  text ;  and  one  which  they  all 
know  and  allow  to  be  interpolated.  How  good  and  pious  men  answer  for 
this  to  their  own  consciences  it  concerns  not  us  to  inquire.  But  it  does 
concern  us  that  they  who  have  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  the  words 
written  by  the  apostles  without  the  forgeries  which  have  been  added,  should 
be  remembered  with  honour  and  with  blessing.  And  further,  the  Improved 
Version  not  only  gave  the  mere  Enghsh  reader  the  results  of  the  Critic's  re- 
searches, and  the  Translator's  labours,  but  furnished  him  with  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  the  formation  of  his  own  judgment  upon  disputed  mat- 
ters. The  Introduction  and  Notes  are  a  noble  monument  of  the  learning, 
industry,  and  zeal  of  the  Editor.  He  has  laid  bare  the  arcana  of  biblical 
criticism  to  vulgar  gaze  ;  brought  it  down,  as  Socrates  did  philosophy,  from 
the  clouds  to  the  abodes  of  common  life  ;  and  on  many  a  point  which  it 
used  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  learned  to  discuss,  made  the  right  of  private 
judgment  no  longer  a  dead  letter  to  the  many,  but  one  which  they  may 
safely  and  profitably  exercise.  Defects  and  errors  in  this  great  work  there 
undoubtedly  are  ;  but  it  contains  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  materials 
for  their  correction  ;  and  no  student  of  the  New  Testament,  learned  or  un- 
learned, can  fail,  but  through  his  own  fault,  of  finding  its  assistance  highly 
valuable. 

The  earliest  of  Mr.  Belsham's  publications,  with  the  exception  of  single 
sermons,  was  the  "  Review  of  Mr. Wilberforce's  Treatise,  entitled  '  A  Practical 
View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System  of  Professed  Christians,' "  &c.,  1798. 
This  work  remains  the  most  complete  statement  of  Unitarian  Christianity 
which  we  have  from  his  pen.  What  he  considered  the  doctrines  and  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  are  exhibited  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  popular  system 
as  portrayed  by  the  respectable,  eloquent,  and  devout  author  of  the  "  Prac- 
tical View."  Faith  is  opposed  to  faith,  spirit  to  spirit,  tendency  to  tendency. 
The  Divine  character  is  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  vindictiveness, 
human  nature  from  that  of  total  depravity,  and  Christian  morality  from  that 
of  useless  austerity.  There  is  little,  and  the  occasion  did  not  require  it,  of 
minute  and  elaborate  discussion.  The  writer's  object  was  a  general  view  of 
the  two  Creeds  in  contrast ;  and  that  object  is  accomplished  in  a  complete, 
perspicuous,  and  impressive  manner.  "  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that." 
A  rapid  glance  is  cast  over  the  whole  circle  of  theological  topics.  It  is  the 
glance  of  one  who  knows  the  region  well ;  who  is  familiar  with  all  its  heights 
and  depths ;  and  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  in  detail  the  several  particu- 
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culars  which  are  here  presented  in  combination  as  a  whole.  There  is  great 
power  in  this  work,  more,  we  think,  than  in  any  other  of  Mr.  Belsham's 
productions,  though  he  was  always  any  thing  but  feeble.  The  subject  itself 
was  elevaiing;  the  great  principles  and  general  views  of  Christian  truth  are 
ever  pre-eminently  so ;  and  he  felt  the  inspiring  dignity  of  his  theme. 

His  next  important  work  was  not  theological,  though  its  connexion  with 
and  bearing  upon  theology  are  sufficiently  evident.  In  1801,  he  published 
the  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  and  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy." 

Although  this  book  cannot  be  recommended  now,  in  preference  to  many 
others,  as  a  manual  of  mental  philosophy,  there  are  portions  of  it  whose 
worth  is  unrivalled.  Chapters  ix.,  xi.  and  xii.  may  be  particularly  specified, 
on  the  Will,  on  Iramateriahty  and  Materialism,  and  on  the  Natural  Evidence 
of  a  Future  Life.  They  are  most  admirable  summaries  of  the  argruments 
advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  questions  to  which  they  refer.  The  Au- 
thor manifests  his  own  opinions,  and  they  were  decided  ones ;  but  Mr. 
Belsham  was  remarkable  for  never  diminishing  by  his  statement,  but  very 
often  increasing,  the  force  of  objections  aspinst  his  own  opinions.  It  was  an 
honourable  peculiarity.  It  evinced  the  sincerity  with  which  he  declared 
that  "  to  him,  truth  was  victory."  The  merit  of  these  summary  statements 
has  triumphed  over  sectarian  antipathies,  and  been  recognized  by  men  whose 
enlightened  minds  and  hostile  creeds  conferred  a  double  value  on  their  praise. 
Wherever  the  truth  may  be  on  these  much  contested  points,  it  will  be  long 
before  the  evidence  will  be  any  where  found  more  concisely  and  yet  lumin- 
ously exhibited  than  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Belsham  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  follower  of  Hartley ;  and  resolved 
all  mental  phaenomena  into  the  association  of  ideas.  His  theory  of  morals  is 
such  as  most  naturally,  and  as  he  thought  necessarily,  follows  from  that  doc- 
trine. He  defines  virtue  to  be  "  the  tendency  of  an  action,  aflfection,  habit, 
or  character,  to  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  agent."  He  contends  that, 
"  under  the  government  of  perfect  wisdom  and  benevolence,"  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  the  individual  must  needs  coincide  with  "  the  greatest  general 
good  ;"  and  concludes  that  "  self-love  and  benevolence  can  only  be  recon- 
ciled by  religion."  There  are  but  eighty  octavo  pages  of  this  treatise ;  and 
as  much  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  gained  by  their  study  as  by 
that  of  the  same  number  of  volumes.  Every  moral  system  of  celebrity  is 
noticed  and  characterized.  The  fallacies  on  which  many  of  them  are  found- 
ed are  exposed  by  a  few  sentences  in  which  the  combination  of  brevity,  sim- 
plicity, and  conclusiveness,  is  very  striking.  This  part  of  the  volume  should 
be  kept  in  print  and  in  circulation.  A  clear  notion  of  the  principle  of  mo- 
rality is  of  more  importance  to  its  steady  and  consistent  practice  than  many 
are  apt  to  suppose.  Without  it  there  will  occur,  even  in  common  life,  cases 
of  conscience  in  which  we  shall  often  be  sadly  afloat,  and  sometimes  go  sadly 
astray.  Nor  are  we  safe  in  our  interpretations  of  the  preceptive  passages  of 
Scripture  without  this  guidance.  How  else  can  the  local  and  temporary  bc' 
distinguished  with  any  degree  of  certainty  from  the  permanent  and  universal? 
The  test  indeed  is  sanctioned,  nay,  it  is  furnished  by  Scripture  itself.  The 
New  Testament  does  not  contain  a  code  of  laws,  prescribing  particular  ac- 
tions, with  penalties  annexed ;  but  moral  principles,  which  are,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  left  to  be  applied  by  ourselves  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  our  lot  may  be  cast.  It  always  supposes,  and  sometimes  expresses, 
a  general  notion  of  goodness,  a  definition  of  virtue,  which  coincides,  as 
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seems  to  us,  with  that  laid  down  by  our  Author  in  this  brief  but  valuable 
and  useful  treatise. 

The  remarks  on  Mr.  Belsham's  change  of  opinion  having  already  conveyed 
our  estimate  to  the  reader  of  his  Calm  Inquiry,  we  pass  on  to  his  Memoirs  of 
Theophilus  Lindsey. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  ttrong  affection  and  deep  veneration  with 
which  Mr.  Belsham  ever  regarded  his  excellent  predecessor.  They  indicate 
his  heartfelt  appreciation  of  moral  worth ;  for  in  ability  and  attainment  it  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  he  v/as  wholly  unconscious  of  a  superiority  which 
must  be  sufficiently  evident  to  any  one  who  has  compared  their  productions. 
Mr.  Belsham's  mind  was  of  a  much  more  sinewy  and  gigantic  frame.  It  was 
to  the  Unitarian  Confessor  that  his  homage  was  paid,  and  the  emotion  was 
deep  and  enduring  in  proportion  to  the  rare  merit  of  its  object.  Through 
the  more  than  twenty  years  that  he  survived,  their  past  intercourse  seemed 
ever  present  to  his  memory  and  their  future  reunion  to  his  hope.  What  Mr, 
Lindsey  would  have  thought  and  felt  would  occur  strongly  to  his  mind  at  a 
very  recent  period,  and  in  matters  of  comparatively  trifling  interest.  The 
source  of  this  feeling  was  that  he  believed  his  character  "  to  have  been  as 
free  from  blemish,  and  to  have  approached  as  near  to  perfection,  as  human 
frailty  would  admit,  or  as  that  of  any  individual  since  the  apostolic  age." 
There  is  something  very  touching  and  impressive  in  the  following  passage 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  delivered  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Lindsey's 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  1807. 

"  Beloved,  venerable  friend,  farewell.  To  have  been  admitted  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  labour  and  in  friendship  with  thee,  and  with  thy  most  worthy  and  re- 
vered coadjutor  Dr.  Priestley,  has  been  the  chief  privilege  of  my  life.  To 
have  paid  this  last  tribute  of  affection  and  homage  to  thy  memory  and  thy  vir- 
tues, has  been  the  most  honourable  ofBce  in  which  I  could  engage.  And  to 
be  united  again  to  the  same  society,  and  in  the  same  employments  in  a  better 
and  happier  state,  is  the  subhmest  felicity  to  which  I  aspire." 

In  becoming  the  biographer  of  his  friend  and  predecessor,  it  naturally  de- 
volved on  Mr.  Belsham  to  delineate  the  then  state  of  Unitarianism,  and  its 
previous  history,  at  least  in  its  relations  to  the  CliDrch  of  England,  and  so  far 
as  this  had  not  been  done  in  the  "  Historical  View."  Mr.  Lindsey's  name  is 
identified  with  that  portion  of  our  annals,  and  the  record  is  worthy  of  his 
memory.  In  like  manner  should  Mr.  Belsham's  life  be  the  continued  history 
of  our  cause,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  nor  can  there  be  any  lack  of  ma- 
terials to  render  it  as  full  of  instruction  and  of  encouragement. 

The  chapter  which  relates  to  American  Unitarianism  was  reprinted  in  that 
country,  and  occasioned  a  very  animated  controversy.  Its  statements  were 
not  aff'ected,  as  to  their  general  correctness  ;  and  considerable  good  resulted 
in  the  more  bold  and  active  assertion  of  their  peculiar  opinions  to  which  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  were  thereby  led. 

But  the  great  worth  of  the  work  is  in  its  moral  tone  and  tendency.  That 
single-hearted  servant  of  Christ  has  left  an  ever-memorable  example  of  the 
purest  integrity.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  master ;  he 
was  prepared  to  go  whithersoever  it  might  call  him.  His  humble  piety,  his 
earnest  inquiries  after  the  path  of  duty,  his  prompt  determination  and  no  less 
prompt  action,  his  unfailing  trust  in  Providence,  his  rejection  of  all  compro- 
mise between  the  world  and  conscience,  and  his  meek  and  holy  resignation, 
form  a  picture  which  it  was  a  privilege  for  his  biographer  to  portray,  and  is 
a  privilege  for  us  to  possess.     We  rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  emotions 
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\thich  are  due  to  a  moral  benefactor.  When  the  world  shall  ha»e  become 
^rorthy  of  such  men,  if  the  causes,  under  heaven's  blessing,  of  so  mighty  a 
change  can  be  distinctly  traced,  their  histories,  recorded  by  kindred  minds, 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  been  amongst  the  most  efficient  agencies  of 
the  felicitous  transformation. 

The  Translation  and  Exposition  of  Paul's  Epistles,  the  produce  of  labour 
continued,  at  intervals,  for  thirty  years,  is  a  work  which  must  ultimately  find 
its  place,  and  that  a  prominent  one,  oa  the  shelves  of  every  good  theological 
fibrary. 

For  the  production  of  a  commentary  of  high  merit  and  permanent  worth, 
Mr.  Belsham  was  eminently  qualified.  If  he  did  not  bring  to  the  task  that 
profound  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  classical  literature  which  some 
have  possessed,  he  was  intimately  and  critically  conversant  with  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  which  is  a  much  more  important 
requisite ;  his  attainment^?  as  a  scholar  were  of  no  mean  or  limited  descrip- 
tion ;  and  he  well  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  could  enrich  his 
work  in  the  researches  of  the  most  eminent  philologists.  His  translation  is 
avowedly  rather  "  Eclectic"  than  original,  and  the  remark  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  his  exposition.  He  did  not  affect  novelty  in  the  one,  or  eloquence 
in  the  other.  His  object  was  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  his  author,  and  he 
has  succeeded  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  commentator  who  preceded 
him.  From  whatever  quarter  it  might  come,  he  welcomed  any  version,  any 
paraphrase,  any  criticism,  by  which  any  of  the  "  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood" in  the  Apostle's  writings  could  be  rendered  more  intelligible.  By 
accumulation,  comparison,  and  selection,  he  constructed  from  the  materials 
furnished  by  others  the  most  compile  work  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been 
produced.  By  the  constant  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment;  by  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  interpretation  which  he  had  laid  down  for  his 
own  guidance ;  and  by  ever  keeping  in  view  the  design  of  the  writer  in 
each  of  his  epistles,  and  the  drift  and  bearing  of  his  argument,  as  previcJosly 
ascertained  by  those  masterly  analyses  which  are  exhibited  in  the  work  it- 
self, he  gave  a  harmony  and  unity  to  the  whole  as  unbroken  as  if  it  had 
been  the  entire  oriorinal  production  of  a  single  mind.  Some  few  discrepan- 
cies which  there  are  in  it,  are  evidently  occasioned  by  the  variations  which 
must  take  place  in  the  mind  during  so  long  a  period,  rather  than  by  the 
plan  which  he  pursued.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  work  with 
which  this  can  fairly  be  compared  in  which  they  are  not  much  more 
abundant. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  process  of  time  this  great  contribution 
to  biblical  criticism  will  render  important  service  to  the  cause  of  Unitarian 
Christianity.  The  latent  proofs  with  which  the  Epistles  abound,  that  Paul's 
apostleship  was  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ's  mission  was  of  God,  are  wrought 
out  and  set  in  the  clearest  hght  and  most  convincing  form.  Evidence, 
most  forcible  and  impressive,  of  the  reality  of  the  gospel  revelation,  is 
elicited  where  the  careless  reader  would  not  have  suspected  its  existence  ; 
and  in  passages,  often,  which,  if  they  had  not  repelled  by  their  seeming 
obscurity,  would  have  been  deemed  fruitful  only  in  objections  and  difficul- 
ties. Nor  is  the  effect  of  the  light  thus  collected  and  thrown  upon  the  pages 
of  this  portion  of  Scripture  less  fatal  to  the  speculations  of  the  Trinita- 
rian than  to  the  objections  of  the  Unbeliever.  The  modes  of  expression 
which  have  so  long  been  associated  with  his  peculiar  tenets  are  traced  to 
their  sources,  watched  in  their  application,  and  shewn  to  afford  him  not  even 
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the  shadow  of  support.  The  marked  Unitarian  character  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  had  long  ago  forced  itself  into  notice;  and  the 
various  shifts  and  evasions  resorted  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  doc- 
trine had  distinctly  shewn  that  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  they  felt  them- 
selves upon  hostile  ground.  Retreating  from  the  light  of  our  Lord's 
preaching  and  that  of  his  apostles,  they  sought  shelter  in  the  obscurity  and 
intricacies  of  epistles,  those  of  Paul  especially,  which,  from  the  very  species 
of  composition  to  which  they  belong,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  ori- 
ginated, the  allusions  with  which  they  abound,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  writer,  must  needs  afford  them  an  ample  covert,  and  one  from  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  them.  It  was  fitting  that  the  mysteries  of 
modern  orthodoxy  should  pretend  to  derive  their  brightest  proof  from  those 
productions  which  were  comparatively  dark  to  contemporaries,  and  even  to 
a  brother  apostle.  The  eye  which  cannot,  or  will  not,  behold  objects  in  the 
sunshine,  may  well  rejoice  when  clouds  interpose  or  mists  arise,  and  hail 
their  gloom  as  the  best  medium  for  distinct  vision.  But  it  was  also  fitting 
that  this  resource  should  be  cut  off;  that  as  far  as  is  possible  in  this  distant 
age,  the  obscurities  of  these  epistles  should  be  dispelled,  and  their  difficul- 
ties explained ;  that  the  gospels  and  the  epistles  should  be  harmonized,  not 
by  the  mystification  of  the  former,  but  by  the  exposition  of  the  latter  ;  that 
the  consistency  should  be  evinced  between  the  general  principles  which 
Paul  has  distinctly  and  solemnly  affirmed,  and  the  phraseology  which  in 
argument  he  has  occasionally  employed ;  that  his  meaning  should  be  traced 
throughout  his  writings,  and  shewn  never  to  require,  though  it  may  some- 
times be  capable  of,  a  Trinitarian  interpretation.  This  great  and  good 
work  Mr.  Belsham  has  accomphshed.  He  has  put  Unitarianism  in  posses- 
sion of  the  only  part  of  Scripture,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a 
detached  passage,  which  could  be  considered  as  debateable  ground.  In  his 
translation  words  may  be  exchanged  for  other  words  more  apt  and  expres- 
sive; in  his  commentary  phrases  more  perspicuous  and  explanatory  may 
be  substituted  for  his  phrases ;  here  an  useful  addition  may  be  made,  and 
there  his  work  may  be  improved  by  an  omission ;  but  what  thus  remains  to 
be  done  is  trivial  compared  with  what  is  done,  and  done  for  ever.  The 
proof  is  before  the  world,  and  in  time  the  world  will  heed  it,  that  Unitarian- 
ism makes  no  partial  appeal  to  Scripture,  but  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  of  the  New;  of  Moses  and  of  Christ ;  of  the  Evangelists  and  of  the 
Apostles ;  of  Peter  and  of  Paul ;  of  the  historical  and  of  the  argumentative 
books  ;  of  the  earliest  and  of  the  latest ;  of  the  sermons  which  were  preach- 
ed and  of  the  epistles  which  were  written  ;  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  pas- 
sages, and  of  those  which  are  most  fraught  with  difficulty  and  most  liable  to 
perversion.  A  reproach  is  wiped  away  from  our  opinions  which,  although 
it  was  never  deserved,  had  never  before  received  so  ample  a  confutation. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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The  best  means  of  forming  a  due  appreciation  of  the  liberty  which  Dis- 
senters now  enjoy,   is  to  look  back  to  the  times  when  the  venerable  cham- 
pions of  Nonconformity  prepared  the  way  for  the  victories  over  injustice 
and  intolerance  which  have  distinguished  our  days.     Such  an  appreciation 
can  be  complete  only  when  we  turn  from  the  historical  record  of  the  contests 
between  religious  parties  to  the  private  relations  of  the  lives  of  men  who 
were  engaged  in  these  contests.     From  such   narratives  only  can  we  learn 
how  oppressive  was  the  sense  of  political  injury  to  ardent  minds  ;  how  sore 
were  the  jealousies  and  the  heart-burnings  of  the  discomfited;  how  intolera- 
ble the  exultation,  or  how  insulting  the  patronage,  of  the  powerful ;  how 
difficult,  especially,  it  was  to  unite  a  spirit  of  Christtan  liberty  and   inde- 
pendence with  the  gentleness,  moderation,  and  disinterestedness  required  by 
a  Christian  profession.     Now  that  we  can  worship  publicly  without  incur- 
ring penalties — now  that  offices  of  public  service  are  open  to  us — now  that 
our  youth  can  be  educated  by  their  parents  or  by  teachers  of  their  choice, 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  restraints  and  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of 
life  in  every  direction,  a  century  ago,  if  it  so  happened  that  the  consciences 
and  worldly  interests  of  men  were  not  exactly  in  accordance.     We  think 
that  we  live  in  stirring  times  ;  and  so  we  do  ;  but  the  stir  is  perhaps  not 
greater,  but  only  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  was  taking  pPace  a  cen- 
tury ago.     We  congratulate  ourselves  on  living  at  a  period  when  the  national 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  unexampled  activity  ;  and  we  are  right ;  and  we  should 
especially  rejoice  that  this  activity  is  shewn,  not  in  forging  new  fetters  for 
conscience,  not  in  elevating  certain  classes  by  the  depression  of  others,  for 
the  sake  of  party  purposes,  but  in  extending  the  bounds  of  political  liberty, 
and  yet  more  eminently  in  releasing  millions  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance. 
By  looking  back  for  a  single  century,  we  may  become  aware  how  great  a 
privilege  it  is  to  relax  the  unceasing  attention  which  was  formerly  necessary 
to  preserve  the  remains,  or  the  slight  acquisitions,  of  religious  liberty ;  and 
to  transfer  the  anxious  concern  which  was  before   engrossed  by  party  in- 
terests upon  the  nobler  office  of  labouring  for  the  advancement  of  the  na- 
tional mind.     If,  on  thus  looking  back,  we  are  tempted  to  smile  at  the  self- 
importance,  or  to  wonder  at  the  contracted  notions,  of  some  of  our  Presby- 
terian forefathers,  we  should  remember  how  their  minds  were  moulded  by 
the  pressure  of  their  times,  and  cease  to  be  surprised  that,  while  fought  for 
by  contending  parties  in  the  state,  members  of  the  body  should  overrate 
their  own  consequence  ;  and  that  while  the  only  question  was  between  Con- 
formity and   bare  Toleration,  they  should  not  have  formed  very  enlarged 
conceptions  of  the  principles,  the  rights  and  enjoyments,  of  perfect  religious 
liberty.     Of  such  principles,  rights,  and  enjoyments,  we  can  now  form  a 
higher  conception  than  could  have  been  entertained  by  them ;  and  we  have 
happily  advanced  nearly  as  far  towards  the  attainment  of  freedom  as  is  pos- 
sible under  an  union  of  Church  and  State ;  yet  changes  as  important  as 
those  on  which  we  congratulate  ourselves  may  be  reserved  for  the  coming 
century  ;  and  if  we  could  revisit  our  earthly  homes  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
we  might  find  our  posterity  wondering  over  the  abuses  in  the  church  which 
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are  not  yet  rectified,  and  the  restrictions  of  winch  we  still  complain.  We 
might  find  the  halls  of  learning  open  to  them  as  to  all,  marriage  vows  di- 
vested of  the  obligation  to  perjury,  and  religious  hberty  the  law  of  society  as 
it  already  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Those  will  be  stirring  times.  Men  will 
then  be  at  liberty  to  forget  interests  which,  however  important  to  us,  will  to 
them  appear  petty  in  comparison  with  others  which  will  be  opening  upon 
them.  War  will  be  waged  against  oppression  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the 
rights  of  nations  will  be  urged  and  established  when  those  of  sects  and  par- 
ties are  no  longer  in  question ;  and  thus,  we  trust,  will  society  advance  with 
a  continually  accelerated  progress,  political  liberty  pioneering  the  way  for 
moral  and  Christian  freedom,  till  He  who  ordains  and  overrules  the  revolu- 
tions of  human  aftairs,  shall  see  fit  to  end  these  contests  by  visibly  centering 
in  himself  all  rule  and  authority  and  power. 

By  such  works  as  the  volumes  before  us,  we  are  carried  back  into  the 
midst  of  the  excitements  of  the  time  to  which  they  relate.  The  court,  with 
its  intrigues  and  factions — the  dissensions  in  the  royal  family,  extended  and 
aggravated  among  their  adherents — apprehensions  of  heresy  in  the  church — 
rumours  of  treason  in  the  parliament — protracted  and  sanguinary  wars  on  the 
continent — mighty  contests  of  fleets  at  sea — plots,  real  or  pretended,  among 
the  Catholics — vigilant  measures  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants — 
appear  events  of  so  much  importance  as  to  leave  little  room  for  lesser  cares, 
and  small  opportunity  for  the  lighter  occupations  and  amusements  of  life. 
Yet  Bolingbroke  found  time  for  philosophy  and  theology,  and  many  less 
harmless  pursuits.  The  licence  of  morals  and  manners  which  accompanied 
the  restoration  were  still  jirevalent,  and  pleasure  uas  the  aim  and  object  of 
multitudes  who  were  wanted  for  a  higher  service.  This  was  the  Augustan 
age  of  our  literature,  and  a  new  energy  pervaded  the  world  of  letters.  Fierce 
contests  were  waged  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  its  agitations  were 
spread  through  every  rank  of  society.  Suspicion  and  dissimulation  reigned 
in  the  court ;  angry  debates,  with  an  occasional  mysterious  agreement  be- 
tween adverse  parties,  fixed  men's  attention  on  both  houses  of  parliament ; 
wit  abounded  at  Wills's,  and  literature  at  the  Kit-kat  Club  ;  licentiousness 
prevailed  at  places  of  public  resort ;  the  Papists  were  scowling  abroad  or 
plotting  at  home  ;  bishops  scandalized  their  profession  by  their  feuds;  while 
"  the  Body"  with  whom  we  have  the  most  to  do,  were  concentrating  their 
wisdom  in  defence  of  their  rights,  looking  complacently  on  all  vvho  courted 
them,  congratulating  one  another  on  every  escape  from  the  seducing  temp- 
tations of  flattery,  but  withal,  highly  elated  with  every  mark  of  royal  favour. 
They  met,  they  consulted,  they  contrived,  they  suggested,  and  listened  to 
suggestions,  hoping,  longing  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  mother 
church,  but  too  honest  to  secure  the  privilege  by  a  sacrifice  of  conscience  : 
seizing  every  pretence  for  going  up  to  court,  to  make  the  most  of  their  loy- 
alty, and  most  humbly  grateful  to  any  who  would  point  out  to  them  a  me- 
thod of  conciliating  the  powers  that  were.  Inasmucli  as  they  hoped  for  a 
union  with  the  church,  they  happily  failed  ;  and  thus  far  their  amiable 
exertions  were  in  vain.  Their  numbers  dwindled  away,  those  who  re- 
niained  became  subject  to  new  oppressions,  and  many  a  venerable  mem- 
ber of  the  Body  left  the  world  with  a  sigh  at  the  darkening  slate  of  the  po- 
litical horizon.  The  Act  of  Toler<ition  was  hailed  as  the  bright  morning 
siar  of  reli;;ioMs  liberty  :  hut  the  clouds  again  gathered.  They  are,  iiow- 
ever,  dispersed.  We  have  passed  through  the  twilight,  and  can  now  reckon 
with  cheerful  liope  on  the  full  noon  of  unintercepted  Christian  liberty. 

When  at  this  distance  of  time  we  look  back  on  the  struggles  of  the  Non- 
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conformists  in  the  reigns  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  William  III.,  Anne,  and 
George  I.,  it  appears  almost  inexplicable  why  they  did  not  base  their  Non- 
conformity on  the  broad  and  firm  ground  of  objection,  that  religion  is  in- 
jured by  an  alliance  with  the  state.  But  of  this  principle  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  a  trace  among  the  most  honest  and  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
sufferers  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  any  subsequent  document  of  like 
impious  nature.  As  the  A.ct  of  Uniformity  contained  five  despotic  requisi- 
tions, there  were  five  valid  arguments  for  resistance,  and  it  was  not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ejected  ministers  vacated  their  offices  for  various 
reasons.  The  greater  number  could  not  give  their  assent  to  every  word 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  especially  as  it  was  imf>ossible 
for  many  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  evangelical  volume  previous  to  the  fetal 
St.  Bartholomew  Day.  Others  objected  to  re-ordination  ;  others  hesitated 
to  admit  the  principle  of  non-resistance  ;  while  not  a  few  were  troubled 
with  scruples  about  vestments  "  white,  black,  and  grey," — postures,  gestures, 
and  other  non-essentials,  unworthy  of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  impose,  or  of 
enlarged  minds  to  cavil  at.  No  common  principle  of  action  arose  from  this 
variety  of  objections.  While  the  sufferers  courageously  underwent  the  pe- 
nahies  of  their  conscientiousness,  they  still  sighed  for  admission  within  the 
pale  of  the  church,  and  were  not  a  little  elated  when  it  came  to  their  turn  to 
be  conciliated  by  the  court.  When,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  dispens- 
ing power  was  declared  to  be  a  iesjal  and  indefeasible  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  a  suspension  of  all  penal  laws  in  matters  of  rehgion  was 
proclaimed,  the  Nonconformists,  though  not  backward  in  testifying  their 
wonder  at  this  triumph  of  despotism,  could  not  but  express  some  signs  of  ex- 
ultation under  the  new  sense  of  their  importance.  While  the  Lord  Mayor 
andihose  of  the  Aldermen  who  were  professed  Dissenters  chose  to  dispute  the 
power  assumed  by  the  King,  by  qualifying  themselves  for  office  according 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  Test  laws,  and  thus  provoked  liis  Majesty  to  declare 
that  "  the  Dissenters  were  an  ill-natured  and  obstinate  people,  not  to  be 
gained  by  any  indulgence,"  the  greater  number  of  these  "  obstinate  people" 
were  wistfully  looking  for  an  entrance  within  the  forbidden  pale.  Their 
hopes  were  raised  from  time  to  time  by  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  heads 
of  the  church,  not  only  that  a  general  toleration  should  be  declared,  but  that 
a  liberal  comprehension  might  be  rendered  practicable  by  the  abolition  of 
the  most  rigorous  terms  of  conformity.  They  rejoiced,  as  well  they  might, 
at  the  Act  of  Toleration  ;  but  they  were  still  far  too  easily  satisfied.  They 
still  were  not  aware  that  the  authority  to  tolerate  was  an  arbitrary  assump- 
tion ;  and  they  yet  anticipated  the  opportunity  of  conforming,  as  the  happy 
consummation  of  the  wishes  of  the  body.  With  feverish  anxiety  they 
watched  the  three  (utile  attempts  to  pass  the  bill  against  Occasional  Con- 
formity, though  they  differed  widely  among  themselves  respecting  the  honesty 
and  the  policy  of  tlie  practice  ;  and  when  at  last,  after  an  oblivion  of  seven 
years,  it  was  passed  in  mysterious  rapidity  and  silence,  they  complained, 
not  of  the  injustice  of  imposing  penalties  on  obedience  to  conscience,  or  of 
the  radical  errors  in  an  Establishment  which  made  such  impositions  politic, 
but  of  the  hardship  and  desertion  to  which  their  particular  body  were  com- 
pelled to  submit.  While  suffering  under  the  extreme  insult  inflicted  by  the 
passing  of  the  Schism  Bill,  their  eyes  do  not  appear  to  have  been  opened  to 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  injuries  under  which  they  groaned.  While 
their  spirits  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  which  prohibited  their  interference 
in  the  business  of  education,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  the  power  by  w  hich  they  were  oppressed,  or  to 
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question  the  leg;ltimacy  of  the  union  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  autho- 
rity. They  did  not  object  to  a  national  establishment  as  such ;  they  were 
far  from  professing  to  disapprove  of  the  government  of  the  church  by  bi- 
shops ;  they  were  strongly  attached  to  the  theological  system  contained  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  the  use  of  a  pubhc  formulary  of  worship. 
While  they  had  before  their  eyes  daily  examples  of  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
pressing varying  opinions  in  unchanging  language  ;  while  they  bitterly  felt 
the  evils  arising  from  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  spiritual  authority  ;  while 
they  mourned  for  the  dissensions  which  disgraced  the  church,  and  which  in- 
variably broke  out  in  their  own  body  as  soon  as  tests  and  subscriptions 
were  proposed,  they  were  still  blind  to  the  radical  defects  of  the  system,  and 
their  successors  only  arrived  at  this  important  knowledge  by  the  imperious 
teachings  of  a  melancholy  experience.  They  deserve  to  be  held  in  all  ho- 
nour for  their  uprightness,  and  to  be  regarded  with  gratitude  for  their  emi- 
nent services  to  the  best  of  causes  ;  but  our  respect  and  gratitude  cannot 
preclude  our  wonder  and  regret  that  they  should  consent  and  even  desire  to 
confine  the  ever-expanding  influences  of  religion  within  the  strait  limits  of 
conventional  forms,  and  to  enchain  its  free  spirit  to  the  crumbling  edifices 
of  human  power,  from  which,  as  it  is  destined  to  survive  them,  it  is  also 
destined  ultimately  to  escape.  When  called  to  account  for  their  Noncon- 
formity, their  appeal  was  (among  other  authorities)  to  Chillingworth,  who, 
strange  to  say,  was  held  in  equal  veneration  by  a  great  number  who  be- 
longed to  the  church.  It  is  marvellous  that  while  appealing  to  such  passages 
as  the  following,  the  ground  of  difficulty  should  be,  not  the  intervention  of 
human  authority,  but  the  rigorous  nature  of  the  terms  of  conformity. 

"  If  a  church  supposed  to  want  nothing  necessary,  require  me  to  profess 
against  my  conscience  that  I  believe  some  error,  though  never  so  small  and 
innocent,  which  I  do  not  believe,  and  will  not  allow  me  her  communion  but 
upon  this  condition,  in  this  case  the  church,  for  requiring  this  condition,  is 
schismatical,  and  not  I,  for  separating  from  the  church." 

"  The  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  men  upon  the  words  of  God, 
the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words  of  God,  and  laying  them 
upon  men's  consciences  together,  under  the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  dam- 
nation ;  this  vain  conceit  that  we  can  speak  of  the  things  of  God  better  than 
in  the  words  of  God ;  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations,  and  tyrannous 
enforcing  them  upon  others ;  this  restraining  of  the  word  of  God  from  that 
latitude  and  generality,  and  the  understandmgs  of  men  from  that  liberty 
wherein  Christ  and  the  apostles  left  them,  is  and  hath  been  the  only  fountain 
of  all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and  that  which  makes  them  immortal :  the 
common  incendiary  of  Christendom,  and  that  which  (as  I  said  before)  tears 
in  pieces,  not  the  coat,  but  the  bowels  and  members  of  Christ ;  Ridente 
Ttirca  nee  dolente  Jttdceo.  Take  away  these  walls  of  separation,  and  all  will 
quickly  be  one.  Take  away  this  persecuting,  burning,  cursing,  damning  of 
men  for  not  subscribing  to  the  words  of  men  as  the  words  of  God.  Require 
of  Christians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but  him  only. 
Let  those  leave  claiming  infallibility  that  have  no  title  to  it,  and  let  them  that 
in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  likewise  in  their  actions.  In  a  word, 
take  away  tyranny,  which  is  the  Devil's  instrument  to  support  errors  and  su- 
perstitions and  impieties,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  which  could  not 
otherwise  long  withstand  the  power  of  truth.  I  say,  take  away  tyranny,  and 
restore  Christians  to  their  just  and  full  liberty  of  captivating  their  under- 
standing to  scripture  only ;  and  as  rivers,  when  they  have  a  free  passage,  run 
all  to  the  ocean,  so  it  may  well  be  hoped,  by  God's  blessing,  that  universal  li- 
berty, thus  moderated,  may  quickly  reduce  Christendom  to  truth  and  unity." 
— Religion  of  Proteslunts,  &c. 
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If  it  be  true,  as  some  are  sanguine  in  hoping,  that  a  reform  in  matters 
more  important  than  the  temporalities  of  the  I^tablished  Chi^rch  is  about 
to  be  proposed,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  higher  powers  would 
immediately  take  to  the  study  of  Chillingworth,  from  whom  they  might  not 
only  receive  a  caution  to  beware  of  legislating  too  much,  but  also  some  hints 
to  examine  into  their  right  of  legislating  at  all  in  religious  concerns. 

No  part  of  the  work  under  our  consideration  appears  to  us  so  interesting 
as  the  detail  given  by  the  future  historian  of  Nonconformity  of  his  views  and 
feelings  when  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  choose  whether  he  would  be 
Churchman  or  Dissenter.  Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  of  his  descent, 
he  had  as  much  power  of  unbiassed  choice  in  this  important  question  as  is 
possible  in  a  case  where  all  the  worldly  inducements  lie  on  one  side.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  the  eminent  divine  who  was  distinguished  among  the 
ejected  ministers,  who  at  the  same  time  with  Baxter  refused  a  bishopric, 
and  who  was  also  well  known  as  one  of  the  authors  of  that  celebrated  book, 
bearing  the  signature  of  Smectymnuus,  which,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  would 
end  the  difficulties  of  the  Nonconformists.  Other  members  of  the  Calamy 
family  were  also  eminent  for  integrity  and  talent ;  but  the  influences  of  their 
modes  of  thought  and  action  did  not  descend  with  much  force  upon  the 
subject  of  the  present  work,  as  he  lost  his  father  while  very  young,  and 
received  much  of  his  education  abroad.  On  his  return  from  Utrecht,  he 
spent  a  year  at  Oxford,  and  there  he  applied  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  great  question,  on  the  issue  of  which  the  duties  and  prospects  of  his 
whole  future  life  depended.  It  is  observable  that  his  views  at  this  time 
were  more  enlarged  than  those,  not  only  of  most  of  his  companions  in 
exclusion,  but  which  he  himself  held  in  after  years.  We  can  only  extract 
a  short  portion  of  this  interesting  department  of  the  work. 

"  I  had  it  now  particularly  under  consideration  whether  I  should  deter- 
mine for  conformity  or  nonconformity.  I  thought  Oxford  no  unfit  place  to 
pursue  this  matter  in.  I  was  not  likely  there  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  Dissenters,  who  were  commonly  run  down  and  ill  spoken  of.  I  was  en- 
tertained from  day  to  day  with  what  tended  to  give  any  man  the  best  opinion 
of  the  church  by  law  established.  I  was  a  witness  of"  her  learning,  wealth, 
grandeur,  and  splendour.  I  was  treated  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  University 
with  all  imaginable  civility.  I  heard  their  sermons,  and  frequently  attended 
their  public  lectures  and  academical  exercises.  I  was  free  in  conversation  as 
opportunities  offered;  and  was  oiten  argued  with  about  consorting  with  such 
a  despicable,  such  an  unsociable  sort  of  people  as  the  Nonconformists  were 
represented.  But  I  took  all  occasions  to  express  my  hearty  respect  and  value 
for  real  worth,  wherever  I  could  meet  with  it. — I  carefully  studied  my  Bible, 
and  particularly  the  New  Testament,  and  found  the  plain  worship  of  the  Dis- 
senters, as  far  as  I  could  judge,  more  agreeable  to  that,  than  the  pompous 
way  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  reail  Church  History,  and  could  not  help 
observing,  with  many  others  that  have  gone  before  me,  that  as  the  fondness 
for  church  power  and  pomp  increased,  the  spirit  of  serious  piety  dechned 
and  decayed  among  those  that  bore  the  name  of  Christians.  I  read  several 
of  the  Fathers,"  &c.— P.  224. 

"  I  with  care  read  over  the  Articles,  Liturgy,  Homilies,  and  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  contain  the  Eughsh  impositions,  and  weighed  the 
terms  of  conformity  as  the  law  had  settled  them,  and  found  several  things 
required  which,  after  the  strictest  search  and  inquiry  I  was  able  to  make,''l 
could  not  perceive  God  had  given  any  men  power  or  commission  to  impose 
upon  others,  or  discern  how  my  compliance  could  be  proved  a  proper  duty. 
I  could  not  see  but  that  in  such  things,  God  had  left  me  full  liberty  to  act  as 
most  inclined.  Since  man  had  done  so  too,  i>y  the  act  passed  in  Parliament 
for  toleration,  I  apprehended  it  would  be  my  best  way  to  use  the  liberty  given 
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me  both  by  God  and  man,  and  without  condemning'  others  (whom  I  wrxs  free 
to  leave  to' stand  or  fall  to  their  own  master)  to  keep  at  as  good  a  distance  as 
I  could  from  human  impositions,  and  while  I  endeavoured  to  preserve  both 
my  doctrinal  scheme,  and  the  way  of  worship  I  fell  in  with,  as  agreeable  to 
the  sacred  Scripture  as  I  was  able,  to  wait  and  see  if  any  alterations  might, 
in  my  time,  be  made  in  the  public  settlement  vvhich  I  could  fall  in  with, 
without  doing  violence  to,  or  disturbing  the  peace  of  my  own  mind  and  con- 
science. Finding  the  peace  of  the  church  the  grand  argument  for  compli- 
ance with  the  impositions  prescribed,  I  maturely  considered  that  also,  and 
found  that,  if  carried  too  far,  it  would  infallibly  bring  a  sort  of  spiritual 
slavery  into  the  church,  which  I  could  not  perceive  I  was  any  more  oliliged 
to  encourage,  countenance,  or  support,  than  civil  slavery  in  the  state.  Upon 
this  foot,  I  determined  for  Nonconformity.  I,  at  the  same  time,  resolved 
that  I  would  ever  study  the  things  that  made  for  peace  and  mutual  edifica- 
tion, and  do  all  that  in  me  lay  to  promote  a  catholic  spirit  and  brotherly 
love ;  and  avoid,  as  much  as  I  was  able,  narrowness,  bitterness,  wrath,  cla- 
mour, and  evil-speaking,  and  other  such  like  fruits  of  the  flesh  ;  together 
with  giving  offence  to  any  in  the  use  of  my  liberty  :  '  keeping  the  unity  of  the 
spirit" in  tlie  bond  of  peace.'  Thus  doing,  I  thought  I  could  never  be  justly 
charged  with  that  uncharitableness  and  disaffection  which  passes  in  scripture 
under  the  name  of  Schism." — I.  p.  258, 

Having  once  determined  in  favour  of  Nonconformity,  Dr.  Calamy 
espoused  the  cause  with  great  zeal,  and  advanced  it  by  applying  his  talents 
and  learning  to  its  defence  and  liistorical  illustration.  He  published  an 
abridgment  of  Baxter's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  the  persons  ejected  or  silenced  by  or  before  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity. This  account  was  enlarged  and  improved  by  him  from  time  to  time, 
as  new  materials  could  be  collected,  till  it  became  very  complete.  It  now 
remains  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  zealous  industry  of  its  compiler  ; 
and  it  has  proved  a  valuable  gift  to  society  ;  having  supplied  a  noble  col- 
lection of  Memoirs,  wliich  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
lost.  The  publication  of  this  work  occasioned  attacks  upon  the  author  and 
bis  party,  which  perpetually  renewed  the  long-debated  questions  between 
the  Church  and  the  Dissenters.  In  this  controversy.  Dr.  Calamy  repeatedly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  able  defence  of  Nonconformity.  The  time  for 
these  things  is  gone  by  ;  and  his  tracts  are  no  longer  interesting  to  the 
generality  of  readers  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  how  much  the  cause  is 
indebted  to  him,  or  how  great  and  how  valuable  was  his  influence  in  his 
day.  We  have  mentioned  that  a  diversity  pf  opinion  existed  in  Parliament, 
and  through  every  rank  of  society,  respecting  occasional  conformity.  For 
political  reasons,  great  importance  was  attached  by  the  government  to  the 
Bill  which  was  brought  forward  to  interdict  the  practice,  and  the  excitement 
spread  among  all  sects  and  parties  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  pass  the  bill,  (1702,)  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
himself  an  occasional  Conformist,  and  habitually  attending  the  Danish 
chapel,  divided  in  favour  of  the  bill  ;  and  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his 
broken  English  to  Lord  Wharton,  on  passing  below  the  bar,  previous  to  the 
division,  "  My  herte  is  vid  you."  On  the  next  attempt,  Prince  George 
and  several  Peers  connected  with  the  court  absented  themselves,  the  power 
of  the  Whigs  being  then  on  the  increase.  On  this  occasion  Bishop  Burnet 
made  an  able  and  impressive  speech  in  opposition  to  the  bill ;  to  which 
measure  it  appears  he  was  moved  by  a  conference  with  two  Nonconfor- 
mist divines,  of  which  Dr.  Calamy  gives  us  the  following  report  : 

"  He  had  invited  njc  to  come  and  sec  him  when  he  was  at  Westminster, 
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and  told  roe  lie  slioiUd  be  glad  to  talk  over  sucb  things  as  these  more  fully 
and  freely,  and  discourse  with  me  sometimes  upon  public  occurrences,  which 
might  !)e  no  way  disadvantageous  :  and  I  must  own  the  motion  was  not  dis- 
agreeable. Accordingly,  the  very  evening  before  the  famous  conference 
about  the  Occasional  Bill,  Mr.  Robinson  and  I  waiting  on  his  Lordship  toge- 
ther at  St.  James's,  he  received  us  with  very  great  civility,  and  when  we  sig- 
nified our  particular  design  in  giving  him  that  trouble,  he  appeared  to  take  it 
well,  and  gave  us  all  imaginable  encouragement  to  be  frank  and  open  with 
him.  He  told  us  he  could  not  see  how  such  a  practice  as  that  of  coining  to 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  merely  to  qualify  for  a 
place,  could  possibly  be  justified ;  but  should  be  very  willing  to  hear  any 
thing  that  could  be  offered. 

"  VVe  told  his  Lordship  that  the  communicating  with  the  Church  of  En- 
gland was  no  new  practice  among  the  Dissenters,  nor  of  a  late  date,  but  had 
been  used  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  ministers  ever  since  1662, 
with  a  design  to  shew  their  charity  towards  that  church,  notwithstanding  they 
apprehended  themselves  bound  in  conscience  ordinarily  to  separate  from  it ; 
and  that  it  had  been  also  practised  by  a  number  of  the  most  understanding 
people  among  them,  before  the  so  doing  was  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  place. 
We  reminded  him  that  Mr.  Baxter  and  Dr.  Bates  had  done  it  ajl  along,  and 
been  much  reflected  on  by  several  of  their  own  friends  on  this  account ;  and 
added,  that  shotild  the  bill  then  depending  pass  into  a  law,  it  would  not  only 
give  great  disturbance  to  a  number  of  her  .Majesty's  most  loyal  su!)jects,  con- 
trary to  all  rules  of  policy,  which  required  to  keep  all  quiet  and  easy  at  lioine, 
when  there  was  such  a  hazardous  and  expensive  war  to  be  carried  on  al)road ; 
but  would  bid  fair  for  destroying  that  little  charity  yet  remaining  among  us, 
and  make  the  breach  between  the  two  parties  wider  than  ever. 

"  His  Lordship  lieard  with  great  attention  what  we  at  that  time  offered 
upon  these  and  other  heads,  and  by  his  speech  aftenvards  in  the  conference, 
we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  our  labour  was  not  wholly  lost.  I,  for  my 
part,  by  what  I  observed  on  this  occasion,  was  ftdly  convinced  that  it  might 
answer  very  good  ends  for  some  of  us  sometimes  to  wait  on  great  men  that 
would  admit  us  to  freedom  of  discourse  upon  critical  contingencies." — \.  p. 
4/2. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  there  mi:st  be  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastic  affairs,  where  society  is  divided,  as  we 
have  seen  it  was,  on  a  point  of  common  integrity,  and  when  such  a  case  of 
conscieijce  as  the  following  could  be  submitted  to  the  casuistry  of  a  divine : 

"  About  this  time  (170G),  I  was  applied  to  by  a  certain  gentleman  of  the 
long  robe,  with  a  question  ou  a  case  of  conscience,  to  which  he  earnestly  de- 
sired I  would  give  an  answer  in  writing,  riie  quei^tion  or  case  proposed  was 
this: 

" '  ^^^lether  a  gentleman,  whose  moderation  in  the  debates  between  the 
Conformists  and  Nonconformists  is  well  known,  who  has  publicly  declared  him- 
self in  his  judgment  on  the  side  of  the  Nonconformists  iis  to  their  capital  plea 
of  the  necessity  of  a  farther  reformation  both  as  to  worship  and  discipline, 
and  has  publicly  communicated  with  them  at  the  Lord's  table,  as  well  as  with 
the  Established  Church,  and  has  pleaded  for  such  interchangeable  commu- 
nion with  each  party,  as  requisite  to  the  supporting  that  little  charity  that 
there  is  yet  left  among  us ;  whether  such  a  gentleman  may,  witli  a  safe  con- 
science, for  a  while  withdraw  from  all  the  worshipping  assemblies  of  the 
Nonconformists,  in  hope  and  prospect  of  a  considerable  public  post,  in  which 
he  may  (probably)  be  capable  of  doing  much  service  to  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly of  serving  the  cause  of  charity,  by  his  interest  and  influence.' 

"  To  the  question  proposed,  I  made  the  following  return  : 

"  '  The  solution  of  this  case  appears  to  me  very  plainly  to  depend  upon 
the  fair  weighing,  in  an  even  balance,  of  the  good  wliich  such  a  genllcinan 
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may  be  supposed  capable  of  reaching  by  such  a  course,  and  the  damajre  and 
mischief  that  may  be  likely  from  thence  to  accrue;  together  with  a  just  com* 
parison  of  the  degree  of  likelihood  and  probability  there  may  be,  of  the  good 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mischief  on  the  other. — For  there  are  two  things 
that  are  most  indubitably  certain  :  viz.  that  neither  is  a  great  mischief  to  be 
hazarded  for  the  sake  of  a  small  benefit ;  nor  is  a  probable,  much  less  a 
certain  public  damage  to  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  private,  or  uncertain 
public  advantage. — Whosoever  thwarts  either  of  these  principles,  seems 
directly  to  run  the  hazard  of  dishonouring  that  God  to  whose  service  he 
ought  to  be  entirely  devoted ;  and  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  own  mind, 
upon  reflection.'  ....  'In  short,  then,  though  I  cannot  say  but  it  might  be 
a  possible  thing  for  a  man  to  take  the  course  here  proposed,  and  not  be  justly 
chargeable  with  doing  evil  that  good  might  come  ;  yet,  as  circumstances  at 
present  stand  with  us,  I  cannot  forbear  apprehending  that  he  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  And  it  is  my  settled  judgment  that  such  a  gentleman  would 
better  maintain  his  own  reputation,  and  more  effectually  secure  his  general 
usefulness ;  and  particularly  be  more  capable  of  serving  the  cause  of  charity 
among  us,  by  a  continued  open  adherence  to  his  professed  principle,  and 
public  acting  according  to  it,  than  by  a  politic  compliance  with  such  as  lay 
nothing  less  to  heart  than  religion. — I  humbly  conceive  that  all  men  that 
have  any  sense  of  honour,  will  more  value  so  steady  a  gentleman,  than  one 
whom  they  can  be  able  to  influence  to  serve  a  turn ;  and  that  such  a  gentle- 
man, if  he  upon  all  occasions  publicly  owns  the  charitable  bottom  he  goes 
upon,  will  be  likely  to  have  more  peace  in  his  own  spirit  in  his  last  hours, 
than  if  by  a  seeming  to  fall  in  with  the  schemes  of  politicians  (though  upon 
views  quite  different  from  theirs)  lie  involves  himself  in  difliculties  by  which 
it  is  so  easy  to  be  ensnared,  and  so  hard  a  thing  to  avoid  it.' " — Vol.  II.  p.  66. 

After  many  fears  of  "  being  ensnared,"  and  divers  consultations  how 
"  to  avoid  it,"  a  great  number  of  persons,  who  held  office,  were  content  to 
absent  themselves  from  conventicles  for  seven  years,  and  to  practise  only 
that  restrained  way  of  worship  which  the  law  allowed. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  on  the  very  day  when  the 
Schism  Act  was  to  have  come  into  operation,  the  Dissenters  were  spared  the 
infliction  of  its  insults  and  injuries.  It  became  at  once  almost  a  dead  letter, 
till  its  formal  repeal,  5  George  I.  It  proved,  after  all,  an  evil  of  less  mag- 
nitude to  the  Nonconformists  than  their  own  breaches  of  harmony — than  the 
terrible  out-pouring  of  each  other's  wrath,  on  occasion  of  the  meddling 
spirit  of  some  who  endeavoured  to  impose  a  sort  of  test,  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  to  vvhich  the  body  of  the  Dissenters  were 
("  unkindly  and  without  any  just  ground,"  says  Dr.  Calamy)  represented 
as  wavering  aud  unsettled.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  particulars 
of  a  quarrel  which  took  place  a  hundicd  and  ten  years  ago  ;  nor  should  we 
have  adverted  to  it  at  all,  but  for  the  clear  proof  which  it  affords  of  the  evil 
and  danger  of  interfering  witli  men's  convictions  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to 
Ijring  tliem  all  to  the  same  standard. 

Here  we  see  a  large  body  of  men,  eminent  for  their  piety  to  God  and 
services  to  man,  united  in  the  highest  objects  of  pursuit,  and  more  closely 
drawn  together  than  any  class  can  be  wiiich  has  not  been  exposed  to  com- 
mon injuries  and  suffering — a  body,  uhose  one  bond  of  union  was  their 
resistance  to  the  imposition  of  human  authority,  sijlittino^  their  forces,  and 
endangering  their  existence  as  a  party,  by  proposing  impositions  of  the  very 
same  kind  with  those  against  vvhich  they  had  struggled  so  long,  and  in  the 
resistance  to  which  they  had  made  such  various  and  painful  sacrifices.  This 
is  but  another  page  in  the  record  of  liuniaii  inconsistencies  ;  but  it  is  too 
mstructivc  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
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The  result  of  the  fierce  contention  between  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  subscription  to  the  test,  (about  the  framing  of  which  its  proposers  could  not 
unite,)  was — not  agreement,  nor  even  an  external  show  of  agreement — but 
the  confirmation  of  each  party  in  its  own  opinions,  and  such  an  excitement 
of  unchristian  feelings,  that  "  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  their  noise  and 
clamour,  and  little  stories  were  fetched  and  carried  about,  to  the  inflaming 
matters,  day  after  day.  In  the  mean  time,  among  the  standers-by,  some 
greatly  rejoiced  at  their  exposing  themselves  so  wretchedly.  Others  as 
heartily  grieved  and  mourned  in  secret  at  their  bitter  animosity  and  con- 
tention ;  and  religion  sadly  suffered  from  their  invectives  against  each 
other." 

Dr.  Calamy,  in  whose  character  we  remark  a  most  amusing  mixture  of 
shrewdness  and  simplicity,  was  very  careful  to  keep  out  of  the  quarrel,  and 
managed  with  all  discretion  to  do  so.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  in- 
forms us  that  Dr.  C.  had  never  qualified  for  preaching  by  subscribing  to 
certain  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  could  not  with  safety  join  either  party,  lest  his  secret 
should  be  discovered.  Had  this  motive  not  existed,  the  worthy  Divine 
would,  we  imagine,  have  acted  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  as  the  calm- 
ness of  his  temper  and  the  moderation  of  his  principles  made  him  averse  to 
contention,  while  the  worldly  prudence  which  he  early  studied  to  acquire, 
inclined  him  to  maintain  a  friendly  understanding  with  all  sects  and  parties. 
He  fell  not  entirely  in  with  either  Subscribers  or  Non-subscribers,  but  kept 
up  his  correspondence  with  both,  and  received  civilities  from  each.  He 
tells  us,  however,  that  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  declare  for  the  true 
eternal  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  had  this  doctrine  been  the 
subject  of  dispute  at  the  meeting  at  Salters'  Hall,  he  durst  not  in  conscience 
have  been  at  all  backward  in  stating  his  convictions.  But  he  held  that  the 
meeting  had  a  ditferent  object,  and  therefore  absented  himself;  holding 
himself  in  readiness  to  join  with  "  a  flying  squadron,"  which  might  pos- 
sibly interpose  to  end  the  battle.  There  were  too  many  side  winds  blowing, 
however,  to  bring  up  such  a  squadron  in  time,  as  the  Doctor  probably 
anticipated.  He  thought  himself  the  less  obliged  to  interfere  as  he  was  at 
this  time  in  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  Trinity,  which  would  prove  his 
theological  opinions  to  be  sound.  These  sermons,  in  number  thirteen,  (the 
doctrine  could  not  certainly  be  proved  by  fewer,)  containing,  among  other 
things,  a  vindication  of  1  John  v.  7,  from  being  spurious,  were  published 
in  the  next  year.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  King,  (George  I.,)  and  a 
copy  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  the  hands  of  the  Divine  himself. 
The  account  of  the  interview  and  its  results  is  so  amusing,  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  emotions  of  a  Nonconformist  mind  in  the  presence  of  Majesty, 
and  of  the  simplicity  which  peculiarly  characterized  Dr.  Calamy,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  give  it  entire. 

"  On  this  occasion  I  thought  that  if  King  George  might  be  induced  to  allow 
of  a  dedication  to  him,  it  might  bring  more  persons  to  read  the  Discourses. 
Therefore  I  applied  to  Lord  Townshend,  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  his 
Lordship  would  be  so  good  as  to  mention  it  to  the  King,  and  let  me  know 
his  Majesty's  answer.  His  Lordship  undertook  it  with  great  readiness,  sio"- 
nifying  his  well-pleasedness  with  my  publishing  discourses  at  that  juncture, 
upon  that  subject ;  and  saying,  I  need  not  doubt  but  his  Majesty  would  be 
very  free  to  allow  my  prefixing  his  name ;  but  that  when  he  saw  me  next  he 
would  let  me  know  more. 

"  When  I  went  again  to  his  Lordship,  he  told  me  he  had  made  my  request 
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known  to  the  King,  who  freely  gave  leave  for  what  I  desired.  He  was  pleased 
to  add,  that  if  I  would  let  him  see  my  Dedication  when  it  was  finished,  he 
would  give  me  liis  free  thoughts  upon  it.  When  I  carried  it  to  him  he  read 
it  three  times  over.  I  offered  to  alter  any  thing  his  Lordship  might  judge 
not  so  proper;  but  he  told  me  he  would  not  have  me  alter  a  word,  aud  he 
was  satisfied  it  would  be  acceptable.  I  then  asked  his  Lordship  if  he  would 
he  pleased  to  do  me  the  farther  honour  of  presenting  a  copy  of  my  book  to 
his  Majesty,  when  it  was  finished  and  bound.  He  told  me  he  would  readily 
do  it,  if  I  desired  it,  but  he  would  rather  advise  me  to  wait  on  the  King,  and 
present  it  myself,  and  lie  would  be  my  introducer.  I  humbly  thanked  him, 
and  having  some  well  bound,  waited  on  his  Lordship,  who  brought  me  to  the 
King  in  his  closet,  betw-een  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning. 

*'  I  humbly  presented  my  book  to  his  Majesty,  who  received  me  very  gra- 
ciously, took  it  into  his  hands,  and  looked  on  it ;  and  then  was  pleased  to  tell 
me,  he  took  us  Dissenters  for  his  hearty  friends,  and  desired  me  to  let  my 
brethren  in  the  city  know,  that  in  the  approaching  election  of  members  of 
Parliament,  he  depended  on  them  to  use  their  utmost  influence,  wherever 
they  had  any  interest,  in  favour  of  such  as  were  hearty  for  him  and  his  family. 
I  freely  told  his  Majesty,  that  he  might  upon  good  grounds  be  assured,  that 
they  were  very  much  disposed  that  way ;  but  tliat  I  would  not  fail  of  letting 
my  brethren  know  the  honour  his  Majesty  did  them,  to  declare  with  so  much 
frankness  his  dependence  upon  them  in  this  case.  Observing  there  were 
many  waiting  witliout,  I  took  my  leave,  and  went  down  the  back  stairs. 

"  Lord  Townshend  soon  followed  me,  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  my  recep- 
tion. I  told  his  Lordship  he  was  so  very  good,  and  his  Majesty  so  exceeding 
gracious,  that  I  must  be  utterly  stupid,  if  I  was  not  very  thankful.  I  added, 
that  I  had  ordered  my  servant  to  leave  one  of  my  books  at  his  Lordship's, 
which  he  would  find  there  on  his  return;  and  that  as  to  his  Majesty's  message 
by  me  to  my  brethren,  his  Lordship  should  hear  from  me  al)out  it  in  two  or 
three  days  without  fail.  His  Lordship  told  me,  his  Majesty  designed  me  a 
present,  and  I  should  hear  from  his  brother  Walpole  about  it,  whom  he  was 
ordered  by  his  Majesty  to  speak  to. 

"  Going  the  very  next  day  into  the  city,  I  got  some  few  of  each  of  the 
Three  Denominations  together,  and  delivered  the  message  from  his  Majesty. 
They,  with  unanimity,  desired  me  to  signify  to  Lord  Townshend,  that  they 
were  very  thankful  to  his  Majesty  for  the  honour  he  did  them,  and  should  not 
disappoint  his  expectations,  complying  with  which  they  took  to  be  their 
interest  and  duty  both.  And  I  did  it  accordingly."  ....  "  A  few  days  after 
this,  J  had  a  message  from  the  Treasury  sent  by  Mr.  Walpole,  with  a  bill  for 
fifty  pounds  out  of  his  Majesty's  royal  bounty,  for  which  he  brought  a  receipt 
in  form,  which  I  signed  with  humble  thanks." — Vol.  IL  p.  444. 

Perhaps,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  the  worlhy  divine  preached  with  a  serene 
conscience,  from  tlie  text,  "  Of  whose  hand  have  1  received  any  bribe  to 
blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ?" 

Did  the  DissenltTs  at  this  time  know  why  they  were  courted  by  every 
political  party  in  turn  }  Were  they  pleased  at  it  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  influence?  Or  did  they  attribute  it  to  some  peculiar,  inexplicable 
merit  in  tlieir  body  }  However  it  was,  they  seemed  little  aware  of  the  fair 
occasion  they  gave  to  the  witticism,  that  "  the  Monconformists  were  used 
like  King  David's  heifers — first  made  to  draw  the  cart,  and  then  burnt  with 
the  wood  of  it." 

Dr.  Calamy  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the  body.  His  descrip- 
tions of  himself,  and  yet  more,  his  revelations  of  himself  in  the  book  before 
us,  serve  as  a  pretly  faithful  picture  of  a  iNonconformist  in  the  abstract,  in 
tlioso  days.  We  find  nmch  lioncsty,  and  yet  a  certain  tendency  to  time- 
serving :  much  siin[)licity,  joined  with  a  prodigious  reverence  for  the  groat : 
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much  shrewdness  alternating  with  an  almost  infantine  credulity ;  a  very 
edifying  degree  of  Christian  charity,  which  is  sometimes  supplanted  by  a 
narrowness  now  rarely  found  among  the  enlightened  classes  of  society  ;  and 
finally,  a  most  active  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others,  and  general 
disinterestedness,  joined  with  such  a  share  of  worldly  prudence  as  would 
have  graced  a  commercial  profession.  It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  each  of 
these  qualities  by  anecdotes ;  but  we  have  not  room  for  more  than  one  or 
two  extracts  which  will  shew  something  of  the  humour  with  which  the 
divine  could  note  down  the  weaknesses  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  superstition 
which  found  place  in  the  mind  of  the  most  distinguished  adversary  of  the 
fanaticism  of  the  French  Prophets. 

**  Dr.  Wallis,  (an  old-fashioned  divine,  hut  a  »n"eat  ornament  to  the  Oxford 
University,)  preaching  before  the  University  at  St.  Mary's,  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Regeneration,  which  that  auditory  was  not  much  used  to  hear  of,  and 
stating  and  proving  it  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  scholars  stared  at  one 
another,  laughed  at  the  preacher,  ridiculed  the  sermon,  and  seemed  not  to 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  Being  informed  of  this,  when  it  came  to  his  turn 
to  preach  there  next,  he  insisted  upon  the  very  same  doctrine  ;  but  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  clear  and  illustrate  it  from  Scripture,  he  supported  it  from 
the  Articles,  the  Service-book,  and  the  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
together  with  the  writings  of  eminent  English  divines.  Then  it  was  much 
approved,  and  passed  oflf  very  well." — Vol.  I.  p.  272. 

Of  the  sacrifice  of  Lord  Russell  he  says, 

"  The  death  of  this  lord  in  such  a  manner  was  a  heavy  stroke  upon  the 
noble  Bedford  family,  that  has  been  so  remarkable  for  adhering  to  the  true 
civil  and  religious  interest  of  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Though  the  loss  of  the  eldest  branch  of  it,  in  a  way  and  manner  so  aflfecting, 
must  be  owned  a  very  dark  and  melancholy  Providence,  yet  many  have 
thought  this  Lord's  father  matching  with  Lady  Ann,  daughter  of  the  famous 
Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  (which  Earl  was  such  a  prodigy  of  wicked- 
ness in  the  reign  of  King  James  L,)  when  he  might  have  had  his  choice  of  any 
lady  almost  in  the  kindgom,  might  somewhat  help  to  account  for  it." — Vol.  I. 
p.  112. 

The  full  account  which  we  find  of  the  troubles  in  the  Synod  of  Belfast  is 
interesting  from  its  analogy  with  the  events  which  have  of  late  drawn  our 
attention  to  the  struggles  of  our  brethren  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  When  we 
read  Dr.  Calamy's  history  of  the  contentions  there,  we  cannot  but  feel  sur- 
prise and  shame  that  men  should  be  so  slow  to  learn  what  is  essential  in  re- 
ligion, so  unwilling  to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  These  debates, 
we  are  told,  "  had  a  great  aflftnity  with  that  which  the  English  Presbyterians 
had  split  upon,  shortly  before, — concerning  human  forms  as  authoritative 
tests  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  expediency  of  professing  articles  of  faith  in  those 
forms,  in  order  to  remove  jealousies."  More  than  a  century  has  passed 
away,  and  the  battle  has  been  renewed,  and  the  contest  ended  (if  it  be 
ended)  by  the  same  sacrifices  of  temper  and  principle  on  one  side,  and  of 
worldly  interest  on  the  other.  The  debates  whose  progress  we  have  watch- 
ed, have  also  "  a  great  affinity"  with  those  lamented  by  Dr.  Calamy,  with " 
all  which,  from  the  apostolic  age,  have  disturbed  the  peace,  impaired  the 
influence,  and  disgraced  the  character  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  with  the 
future  contentions  which  will  occasionally  arise  till  men  cease  to  unite  a 
Pharisaical  with  an  evangelical  spirit,  and  to  mix  with  their  gospel  preach- 
ings an  impious  cry  for  fire  from  heaven. 
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The  quarrel  began,  as  usual,  with  differences  of  opinion  about  sobscrip- 
tion  to  articles,  and  as  usual,  it  proceeded  to  individual  persecution ;  Mr^ 
Thomas  Nevin  being  called  to  take  his  trial  for  having  dropped  such  words 
as  these,  that  "  it  is  no  blasphemy  to  say,  that  Christ  is  not  God."  Mr. 
Nevin  repels  with  horror  the  imputation  of  being  an  Arian  ;  and,  by  bring- 
ing the  Jews  into  the  argument,  manages  to  get  off  with  no  worse  reproof 
from  our  author  than  for  a  want  of  caution,  while  his  accusers  are  declared 
to  have  displayed  the  worst  qualities  attendant  on  spiritual  despotism.  As 
usual,  too,  these  events  led  to  a  very  full  discussion,  and  tracts  and  pamphlets 
were  multiplied  and  widely  dispersed,  insomuch  that,  as  Dr.  Calamy  says, 

*'  It  has  since  been  debated  by  several  whether,  all  thinjjs  considered,  this 
breach  and  separation  did  more  good  or  hurt.  Whether,  since  they  could 
not  agree  to  differ  more  amicably,  it  were  not  better  and  more  eligible  for 
their  ministers  to  consider  and  debate  about  the  affairs  of  religion  in  their 
several  congregations  separately,  without  heat,  than  to  pretend  to  meet 
together  for  that  purpose,  and  run  into  heats  and  quarrels,  heart-burnings 
and  contentions,  railing  and  mutual  accusations  of  each  other,  to  the  discre- 
dit of  their  characters  and  profession,  and  the  scandalizing  of  standers-by  and 
lookers-on." — Vol.  II.  p.  487- 

If  the  divine  really  thought  this  a  doubtful  matter,  what  would  he  have 
felt  under  the  fore-knowledge  that  at  the  end  of  a  century  certain  imposers 
and  remonstrants  would  no  longer  "  agree  in  concluding  upon  a  declaration 
concerning  the  eternal  and  independent  deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  affirmed  that  on  that  point  none  among  them  were 
"  erroneous"  }  What  would  he  have  thought  of  the  meditated  union  of  all 
the  Remonstrants,  from  various  Synods,  in  a  body,  whose  distinguishing 
principle  should  be,  resistance  to  subscription  }  What  would  he  have 
thought  of  many  other  signs  of  the  times  in  Ireland  which  to  us  are  cheer- 
ing, but  which  would  probably  have  driven  him  to  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion proposed  above,  directly  opposite  to  that  which  he  appears  inclined  to 
adopt  ? 

Dr.  Calamy  died  in  1732,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  rendered 
very  eminent  services  to  society  in  various  ways,  and  leaving  a  reputation 
deservedly  high,  as  a  writer,  a  preacher,  and  a  man.  He  is  now,  and  will 
henceforth  be,  chiefly  known  as  the  historian  of  Nonconformity.  His  works 
prove  him  to  have  been  piven  to  very  industrious  research ;  though  from 
the  volumes  before  us  we  should  have  imagined  the  world  rather  than  the 
study  the  scene  of  his  exertions.  His  observation  of  the  living  world,  pub- 
lic and  private,  appears  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  in  many  instances 
very  acute  and  just ;  though  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  prejudices  incidental  to 
his  times  and  circumstances  have  perverted  his  judgment  of  facts,  and  im- 
paired the  value  of  his  testimony.  Such  instances  are  so  easily  detected, 
that  they  are  of  Httle  importance,  and  from  their  amusing  character  are 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  lessen  the  good-humour  which  can  hardly  fail 
of  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  closing  the  work. 
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The  ruddy  dawn  was  breaking  over  the  summits  of  the  mountains  which 
inclose  the  Lake  of  Genesareth  on  the  eastern  side,  when  Sadoc  and  his 
sister  Michal  came  forth  from  Capernaum  to  walk  on  the  beach,  which  was 
yet  as  silent  as  it  had  been  during  the  night.  They  walked  quickly  and 
were  mute  till  the  city  was  hidden  from  them  by  the  projection  of  a  hill, 
whose  base  was  washed  by  the  waves.  They  then  paused  and  gazed  on  a 
scene  which  they  were  wont  to  behold,  but  which  now  appeared  in  more 
than  ordinary  beauty.  The  deep  vale  in  which  the  lake  lay  embosomed 
.was  yet  reposing  in  a  grey  shadow,  while  the  radiance  of  the  morning 
streamed  through  the  clefts  of  the  opposite  mountains,  and  crimsoned  the 
tops  of  the  western  hills.  The  cedar  groves  which  were  scattered  on  the 
uplands,  and  the  palms  which  were  grouped  among  the  recesses  of  the  hills, 
waved  their  tops  in  the  light  cool  breeze.  The  stork  winged  her  slow  flight 
above  ihe  groves,  while  the  eagle  arose  from  the  highest  summit  of  the 
rocks,  like  a  dark  speck  in  the  sunlight.  An  aromatic  scent  spread  among 
the  flowering  reeds  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  except  where  a  sandy  pro- 
montory jutted  out  into  the  waters,  affording  an  advantageous  station  for  the 
fishers,  whose  boats  were  seen,  here  and  there,  floating  on  the  rippled  sur- 
face, and  whose  nets  were  spread  to  dry  in  the  morning  sun. 

Sadoc  and  his  sister  directed  their  steps  to  one  of  these  promontories, 
whence  they  could  gain  an  extensive  view  of  the  shores,  and  could  even  dis- 
cern the  issue  of  Jordan  from  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  The  few  habi- 
tations which  were  distinctly  visible,  presented  no  sign  of  life  without  or 
within.  No  human  being  was  in  sight,  and  if  the  maiden  looked  around 
her  in  search  of  such  a  form,  her  search  was  vain. 

"  He  cannot  yet  have  passed,"  said  Michal,  "  though  it  is  said  that  he 
sometimes  departs  by  night.  It  was  full  late  when  he  dismissed  the  people, 
and  perhaps  he  will  yet  remain  another  day." 

"  I  would  we  could  speak  with  him,"  replied  her  brother,  **  or  at  least 
that  we  could  hear  his  teachings  once  again." 

"  My  father  fears  lest  we  should  do  so,"  said  Michal,  •'  except  in  the 
synagogue.  If  he  would  return  on  the  next  sabbath  we  might  hear  him 
again  without  blame ;  and  I  surely  believe  that  no  man  besides  can  explain 
the  law  and  the  prophets  with  such  truth  and  power  as  he." 

"  His  words  alone  would  have  awakened  me  as  I  am  now  awakened," 
said  Sadoc ;  "  but  his  works  also  shew  that  he  is  a  prophet  from  on  high." 

*'  Yet  our  father  will  not  behold  nor  believe." 

*'  He  will  not  see  nor  listen,  because  he  is  sure  that  no  prophet  can  arise 
out  of  Nazareth.  How  this  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  by  Jeho- 
vah alone  can  such  a  power  of  healing  be  given." 

"  My  father  says  also,  that  in  the  Temple,  with  great  power  and  grandeur, 
must  the  DeUverer  appear." 

"  So  have  we  always  believed,  and  so  it  may  be.  This  teacher  may  be 
but  a  forerunner  of  the  Mighty  One,  and  not  the  Messiah  himself,  as  some 
say.  We  must  know  more  before  we  can  reason  with  our  father ;  but  I  be- 
lieve and  will  declare  this  teacher  to  be  a  prophet." 

**  He  comes  1"  exclaimed  Michal,  as  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  advan- 
cing from  the  hill  which  hid  the  city  from  them.  "  But,  no !  he  woald  not 
depart  alone." 

"  It  is  our  friend  Paltiel,"  said  Sadoc,  as  \he  man  approached.     «  He  is 
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come  for  the  same  purpose  as  ourselves.    Didst  thou  observe  how  he  listened 
to  the  words  of  the  Teacher  ?" 

"  I  observed  nothing,"  replied  Michal. 

Paltiel  seated  himself  on  a  stone  beside  his  friends,  and  their  discourse  was 
still  of  the  Teacher.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  believed  the  man 
of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Messiah,  Paltiel  replied, 

"  He  hath  not  plainly  said  whether  such  be  his  office  or  no.  But  we  hear 
nothing,  we  see  nothing  of  preparation  to  deliver  us  from  the  Romans.  It 
was  but  yesternight  that  Aram  prayed  him  to  be  allowed  to  follow  him  to 
the  war,  and  he  answered  by  a  blessing  on  the  lovers  of  peace." 

"  My  father  objects,''  said  Sadoc,  "  that  he  can  have  no  commission  to 
deliver  our  nation,  as  he  has  neither  wealth  nor  power ;  and  his  very  works, 
of  which  the  fame  has  spread  so  far,  have  brought  him  no  followers  but  those 
who  are  poor  as  himself." 

"From  Jehovah  cometh  the  power,"  said  Miclial.  "  He  raiseth  the  poor, 
and  bringeth  down  princes  to  nothing." 

"  I  have  pondered  the  words  of  prophecy  much  of  late,"  said  Paltiel, 
"  and  have  compared  them  with  the  words  of  the  Teacher;  and  I  will  not 
fear  to  tell  my  friends  the  thoughts  that  are  in  my  mind." 

Sadoc  and  Michal  turned  eai;erly  to  listen. 

"  I  have  thouglit  that  the  office  of  the  Christ  might  not  consist  only  in  the 
performance  of  one  great  deliverance.  That  he  will  restore  us  as  a  nation, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  n)ay  he  not  cause  other  changes  also  ?" 

'*  His  words  are  ever  in  favour  of  peace  and  brotherly  love  ;  and  I  know 
of  sometliing  of  which  you  have  not  heard.  He  refuses  not  to  discourse  and 
to  eat  with  Samaritans." 

Sadoc  and  Michal  looked  at  one  another  with  surprise  and  sorrow. 

"  It  is  but  a  few  days,"  continued  Paltiel,  "  since  he  told  a  woman  of 
Sychar  that  neither  at  Jerusalem  nor  on  Gerizim  should  men  hereafter  wor- 
ship the  Father.  Whether  his  meaning  can  be  understood,  judge  for  your- 
selves. For  my  part,  1  suppose  that  he  may  reconcile  the  Samaritans 
unto  us,  and  bring  us  together  within  a  greater  temple  than  hath  yet  been 
builded." 

"  It  cannot  be  !"  exclaimed  Michal.  "  The  Samaritans !  Our  foes, 
who  opposed  the  building  of  our  holy  temple  !" 

"  Who  corrupted  the  law  !"  added  Sadoc.  "  The  vengeance  of  Jehovah 
shall  swallov/  them  up." 

"  Nay,  Sadoc,  beware,"  said  Paltiel.  "  Remember  that  the  wrath  of 
man  cannot  avenge  the  Lord.     Hold  thy  peace  against  this  people." 

"  Thou  hast  given  thy  judgment,  Paltiel.  If  I  did  not  believe  thee  wrong, 
I  would  follow  no  more  after  this  man." 

"  O  !  why,"  asked  Michal,  "  did  he  talk  with  a  woman  of  Sychar  ?" 

"  Moreover,"  said  Paltiel,  "  he  abode  in  Sychar  two  days." 

"  What  would  our  father  say,  Sadoc  ?" 

"  What  he  now  says,  that  this  Jtsus  is  a  false  prophet.  Paltiel,  what 
other  changes  may  be  wrought,  as  thou  believest  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  believe  or  expect  such  changes,"  replied  he  ; 
"  but  this  man  is  like  no  other,  inasmuch  as  he  regards  some  of  our  cus- 
toms, and  strangely  violates  others.  By  his  teaching,  he  confirms  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  yet  some  of  his  tlioughts  are  not  those  of  a  Hebrew. 
He  worshijjs  in  the  temple,  and  goes  up  to  the  feast ;  yet  he  has  said  that 
the  temple  shall  be  destroyed.  He  enters,  as  ye  know,  into  the  synagogue, 
ou  the  Sabbath,  and  yet  he  keeps  not  the  day  altogether  holy.   He  condemns 
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extortion,  yet  eats  with  publicans.  He  is  pure,  and  he  teaches  righteousness, 
while  he  discourses  with  some  sinners  so  polluted  that  all  good  men  avoid 
them.     No  prophet  h'-ith  done  thus  of  old." 

"  What  dost  thou  therefore  believe  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know  :  but  when  I  behold  how  pure  he  is  while  duinji  thus, 
I  inquire  whether  we  might  not  also  be  more  holy  in  our  minds  while  less 
strait  in  our  external  observances.  Many  of  us  are  sinful  in  our  lives,  while 
outwardly  sanctified  :  and  may  not  this  be  in  some  degree  the  case  with  us 
all  ?" 

"  I  fear  to  listen  further,"  said  Michal ;  "  and  I  now  fear  to  meet  the 
Teacher.     I  will  return  whence  I  did  wrong  to  come  forth." 

She  raised  her  head,  which  had  sunk  on  her  knees,  and  drew  her  veil 
around  her  face  to  conceal  the  tears  which  had  sprung  to  her  eyes.  Grief 
had  succeeded  to  hope,  and  she  wished  to  avoid  the  mysterious  Teacher  who 
could  not  have  been  sent  by  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  since  he  had  tarried 
two  days  at  Sychar,  boded  evil  to  the  Temple,  and  entered  the  dwelling  of  a 
publican. 

Her  brother  and  his  friend  accompanied  her  to  the  city,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded along  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  southward,  still  hoping  to  see  and 
hear  more  of  him  who  filled  their  thoughts. 

They  walked  slowly,  conversing  earnestly  concerning  the  expectation  of 
their  people,  and  the  predictions  of  their  Scriptures  respecting  it.  They 
revived  in  each  other's  memory  the  words  of  grace  and  truth  which  they 
had  heard  in  the  synagogue  from  him  who  had  expounded  the  law  with  an 
authority  which  none  could  resist.  The  remembrance  at  length  awed  them 
into  silence,  and  ihey  stood,  leaning  each  against  a  palm,  and  gazing  on  the 
waters  which  were  now  gleaming  in  the  full  hght  of  day.  After  a  while, 
the  breeze  brought  to  their  ears  the  voices  of  men,  and  as  expectation  was 
powerful  within  them,  they,  with  one  consent,  pursued  their  way.  They 
presently  reached  a  little  bay,  where  many  boats  were  riding  the  waters. 
In  those  most  distant  from  the  beach,  fishermen  were  busy  at  their  toil ; 
but  those  near  the  margin  of  the  lake  were  deserted,  and  the  men  were 
collected  in  groups  along  the  shore.  Sadoc  approached  a  man  who  stood 
musing  apart,  \vith  his  nets,  which  he  had  prepared,  hanging  over  his 
arm. 

"  The  fair  morning  calls  thee  to  thy  occupation,  Lemuel,"  said  Sadoc. 
"  Hasten,  lest  the  heat  of  day  come  on." 

The  man  looked  up,  only  replying,  "  The  Teacher  hath  passed  this 
way." 

"  Hath  passed !"  exclaimed  Sadoc.  "  And  we  have  lingered  behind. 
Whither  is  he  gone  ?" 

"  We  know  not,"  replied  Lemuel,  "  but  he  hath  called  away  some  of 
our  companions.  Simon  and  Andrew  have  left  their  boat  and  followed 
him,  and  others  also." 

"  VVherefore  ?" 

"  I  know  not ;  but  Simon  and  Andrew  had  seen  and  heard  him  at  Beth- 
abara ;  and  they  tell  such  wonderful  sayings  of  him,  that  they  cannot  but 
follow  him  when  he  calls." 

"  In  what  manner  did  he  call  them  ?" 

"  He  said  somewhat  to  them  which  made  Simon  cast  down  his  nets  in 
baste,  and  gird  himself  as  if  for  a  journey." 

"  Moreover,  with  great  joy,"  said  one  who  stood  by,  "  The  Teacher  pro- 
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niised  that  they  should  be  fishers  of  men.     The  meaning  of  the  promise 
they  will  tell  i^s  when  they  return." 

"  What  thinkest  thou  of  him,  Lemuel?" 

"  That  he  is  a  mighty  one  sent  of  God." 

"  Why  then  art  thou  here  ?     Why  didst  thou  not  follow  him  also  ?" 

"I  feared  to  do  so;  but  when  our  companions  return,  we  shall  learn 
more  of  the  glad  tidings  he  is  said  to  bring." 

"  Let  us  follow,"  said  Sadoc  to  his  friend,  "  lest  these  men  return  not 
again." 

One  who  was  a  Nazarene  offered  to  join  them,  as  he  also  sought  the  Pro- 
phet. He  had  heard  him  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  two  sabbath-days 
before.  He  now  related  how  this  Prophet  had  read  and  applied  to  himself 
the  saying,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  appointed 
me  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind ;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  The  Nazarene  told  how 
this  promise  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  works  of  wonder  and  of  love 
now  daily  witnessed  in  those  parts  which  saw  this  great  and  long-promised 
light.  He  described  the  contempt  with  which  the  Mighty  One  was  regarded 
in  Nazareth,  because  he  had  dwelt  there  in  a  humble  station  while  following 
an  ordinary  occupation.  "  They  remember  not,"  he  continued,  "  that  David 
was  once  but  a  stripling  who  tended  his  father's  sheep,  and  that  Solomon 
was  descended  from  Ruth  the  Moabitess." 

"  Hast  thou  known, — didst  thou  ever  discourse  with  Jesus  before  he  was 
baptized  ?"  asked  Sadoc  with  eagerness. 

"  I  have  broken  bread  and  drank  of  the  same  cup  with  him,"  replied  the 
Nazarene,  "  and  heard  many  words  of  wisdom  from  him.  I  have  often 
marvelled  that  my  heart  burned  within  me  while  we  discoursed  of  the  hope 
of  our  nation.  And  when  1  have  beheld  how  the  eyes  of  his  mother  were 
fixed  on  him  with  deep  and  tender  love,  I  have  thought  that  she  was  blessed 
among  women." 

"  And  his  brethren  are  also  favoured  of  the  Lord  ?" 
"  Nay,  but  they  believe  not  on  him.     Mary,  his  mother,  hideth  her  hopes 
in  her  heart ;  but  his  brethren  marvel  that  the  world  is  gone  after  him. 
Yet  they  were  in  much  fear  lest  he  should  be  dashed  to  pieces  when  his 
townsmen  were  full  of  wrath  against  him." 
"  Wherefore  were  they  angry  ?" 

"  Because  he  restrained  his  hand  from  doing  the  mighty  works  which 
they  sought.  He  rebuked  them  for  their  unbelief,  and  refused  to  put  forth 
his  power,  lest  they  should  scoff  at  the  Most  High.  Then  they  thrust  him 
forth  to  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  I  verily  thought  that  his  last  hour  was 
come." 

"  And  was  his  countenance  calm  ?" 

"  He  did  not  strive  nor  cry,  but  looked  mournfully  on  the  rebellious 
crodw.  Presently  he  was  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  I  came  to  Caper- 
naum, trusting  to  find  him  there,  and  I  will  not  henceforth  cease  from  fol- 
lowing him." 

"  Paltiel,"  said  Sadoc,  turning  to  his  friend,  "in  this  thing  hath  Jehovah 
again  testified  that  his  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  This  man  cometh  not 
with  power  and  an  outstretched  arm,  as  we  supposed.  He  is  mild  and 
calm ;  and  I  cannot  look  upon  him  as  the  champion  of  Israel,  and  the  con- 
queror of  our  conquerors.     When  I  have  hitherto  thought  of  the  day  of  our 
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deliverance,  my  spirit  has  risen  while  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  mighty, 
the  hands  of  armed  men,  and  the  tents  of  a  host,  were  before  me  ;  while  the 
trumpets  sounded  to  the  battle,  and  Israel  was  led  forth  by  such  an  one  as 
Joshua  or  Gideon,  or  as  Maccabseus,  —  but  with  a  brighter  glory  and  a 
stronger  arm.  Thinkest  thou  that  this  Jesus  will  be  to  us  such  a  leader  ? 
To  me  it  seems  that  such  can  never  be  his  office." 

The  Nazarene  interrupted  him  by  saying, 

"  Doubt  not  thou  the  word  of  Jehovah.  Hath  he  not  said  that  freedom 
shall  be  brouglit  by  his  mighty  one  ?  Remember  too  the  dignity  of  the  Pro- 
phet and  the  authority  of  his  words.  When  he  shall  cast  off  his  garments  of 
peace  and  gird  on  liis  armour,  who  shall  stand  before  him  ?" 

Sadoc  mused  instead  of  replying,  and  they  went  on  in  silence,  except  that 
one  or  other,  from  time  to  time,  repeated  some  promise  or  uttered  some 
prayer  from  their  scriptures,  which  the  events  of  the  time  revived  in  their 
hearts  with  unwonted  power.  "  O  that  thou  wouldst  rend  the  heavens,  that 
thou  wouldst  come  down,  to  make  thy  name  known  to  thine  adversaries,  that 
the  nations  may  tremble  at  thy  presence!"  "As  the  earth  bringeth  forth 
her  bud,  and  as  the  garden  causeth  the  things  that  are  sown  in  it  to  spring 
forth,  so  the  Lord  God  will  cause  righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth 
before  all  the  nations."  "  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  t'.ie  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession." 

The  noon-day  heats  became  oppressive :  the  way  was  now  stony  and 
sandy;  the  glare  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  transparent  lake,  wearied  the 
eye,  and  the  travellers  began  to  look  around  for  a  place  of  repose.  Paltiel 
remembered  that  at  the  distance  of  two  furlougs  from  the  spot  where  they 
now  were,  a  cluster  of  palm-trees  grew  in  a  recess  of  the  hills,  where  a 
fountain  of  cool  water  gushed  from  a  rocky  cleft.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  trees,  they  perceived,  by  the  motion  of  garments,  that 
some  one  was  already  at  the  spring.  On  approaching  nearer,  they  saw  an 
aged  man  couched  on  the  ground  as  if  asleep,  while  a  maiden  watched  over 
him.  She  had  spread  her  veil  to  shade  his  face  from  tlie  light;  but  when 
she  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  perceived  that  strangers  were  drawino- 
near,  she  hastily  replaced  her  veil,  and  bent  over  the  old  man,  as  if  speaking 
to  him.  He  arose  and  surveyed  the  three  companions,  placing  his  hand 
above  his  eyes,  as  if  even  the  softened  light  beneath  the  palm-branches  was 
painful.  Seeing  that  they  paused,  as  if  wishing  yet  fearing  to  join  company 
with  him,  he  courteously  invited  them  to  repose  and  drink.  Before  accept- 
ing his  offer,  Sadoc  uttered  the  inquiry  which  was  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  whether  the  Teacher  had  passed  that  way. 

"  He  hath, — blessed  be  his  name,  and  the  name  of  Jehovah  who  sent 
him !" 

"  Thou  believest  on  him!"  said  Sadoc  with  joy. 

"  I  must  needs  believe  on  him,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  for  he  hath 
wrought  a  great  work  of  mercy  on  me.  When  yonder  sun  had  been  an 
hour  above  the  mountains,  all  was  dark  as  night  to  me,  as  it  hath  been  for 
years  past.     I  now  see." 

"  And  the  Prophet  hath  done  this  !" 

"  He  laid  his  hands  on  me,  and  the  blessed  light  returned  to  me.  I  have 
seen  the  face  of  my  child.  The  sparkling  of  the  waters  also,  and  the  fruit 
and  leaves  of  these  trees,  greener  and  fairer  than  they  were  in  my  remem- 
brance,—have  gladdened  my  heart.  Yet  will  they  be  more  beautiful  unto 
me  to-morrow;  for  my  sense  is  yet  weak,  and  I  can  scarce  even  look  upon 
you,  though  the  face  of  man  has  been  long  as  a  dream  unto  me,  and  this 
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hour  is  like  a  pleasant  waking.  Blessed  be  he  who  hath  gladdened  my  age 
with  hght!" 

"  Amen,  Amen,"  murmured  the  maiden,  as  she  sat  with  her  head  bowed 
on  her  knees. 

"  But  the  Teacher,"  exclaimed  Sadoc.  "  How  came  he  unto  thee,  and 
where  ?" 

"  We  rested  beneath  this  tree,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  I  heard  the  steps 
of  men,  and  knew  that  a  company  approached.  My  daughter  believed  that 
the  Prophet  was  among  them,  and  therefore  I  went  forth  and  bowed  before 
him.  He  asked  if  I  believed  on  his  words,  and  looked  to  him  for  the  salva- 
tion of  Israel;  and  then  he  removed  darkness  from  me." 

Again  the  maiden  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 

"  '  According  to  thy  faith  be  it  done  unto  thee.' — Those  words  shall  be 
hidden  in  my  heart  evermore." 

"  Wherefore  have  ye  not  followed  him  ?"  inquired  the  Nazarene. 

"  I  hastened  to  do  so,  when  I  should  have  bestowed  my  child  in  safety ; 
but  the  Teacher  saw  that  my  spirit  trembled  within  me,  and  he  took  my  hand 
and  led  me  hither,  and  desired  me  to  abide  till  the  heat  of  noon  should  be 
overpast.     And  he  gave  us  his  blessing,  and  went  on  his  way." 

"  Didst  thou  not  fear  before  him  ?" 

"  I  feared  before  the  manifest  power  of  Jehovah.  But  this  man  I  fear 
not.  On  his  countenance  my  opened  sight  first  rested,  and  I  gazed  without 
confusion.  It  seems  to  me  that  whether  men  fear  him  or  no,  they  cannot 
but  love  also.  My  heart  has  followed  him,  and  if  it  please  the  Lord,  I  will 
offer  my  thanksgivings  at  the  feet  of  his  prophet  once  again." 

When  Sadoc  had  heard  all  that  the  old  man  could  relate,  he  was  impa- 
tient to  pursue  his  journey.  Paltiel  reminded  him  of  his  home,  his  family, 
and  occupation  ;  but  Sadoc  earnestly  replied, 

"  Shall  Jehovah  put  forth  his  wonders  in  our  land,  and  shall  mine  eyes 
not  see  and  mine  ears  not  hear  ?  I  go  not  back  till  I  have  learned  of  his 
doctrine  and  sought  to  be  his  disciple." 

He  retired  to  a  solitary  place  to  pour  out  his  spirit  before  Jehovah  in 
thanksgivings,  that  the  long-desired  year  of  salvation  had  opened  gloriously, 
and  in  prayer,  that  Israel  might  be  exalted  over  other  nations,  and  that  all  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  earth  might  be  concentered  in  the  people  of 
God.  Not  doubting  of  the  holiness  of  his  petition,  he  set  forth  once  again 
with  a  glowing  heart  and  a  countenance  of  joy. 

Now,  wherever  they  passed,  they  heard  the  name  of  the  Prophet.  All 
who  had  been  restored  to  health  and  pleasure  by  his  hand  and  voice,  praised 
him  openly,  or  adored,  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts,  the  power  by  which  he 
wrought ;  but  many  who  had  learned  of  the  scribes,  many  who  were  in 
esteem  for  wisdom,  many  whose  faith  was  spoken  of  in  the  synagogue,  and 
whose  outward  sanctity  pointed  them  out  as  men  of  God,  refused  to  hear  or 
see  a  propiiet  who  came  from  Nazareth,  and  warned  those  who  followed, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  removed  for  ever.  Already  families 
were  divided.  Some  who  had  seen  could  not  but  believe ;  others  who  had 
not  seen  were  grieved  in  spirit  that  a  false  prophet  should  draw  a  multitude 
after  him.  Many  voices  of  warning,  remonstrance,  and  contention,  were 
heard  in  the  dwellings  of  men  ;  many  secret  tears  were  shed  in  the  solitude 
of  their  chambers;  many  humble  and  fervent  prayers  ascended  that  Jehovah 
would  be  pleased  to  reveal  his  truth,  to  help  wavering  belief,  to  guard  from 
impious  delusion.  Songs  of  joy  were  also  heard  to  arise  from  the  roofs  of 
many  dwellings,  while  the  glad  hearts  of  those  who  firmly  believed  caused 
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them  to  open  their  doors  to  the  way-farers  who  sought  the  Prophet,  or  the 
followers  who  spoke  of  the  wonders  which  he  did. 

Tliere  was,  however,  one  dwelling  where  the  name  of  the  Rew  Teacher 
had  not  yet  been  heard.  It  stood  so  far  apart  from  the  way-side,  that  no 
sounds  had  reached  it  from  the  busy  throngs  which  had  passed  since  sun- 
rise on  that  memorable  day.  It  was  overshadowed  by  trees,  and  nearly 
hidden  from  the  passers  by.  An  aged  woman  abode  there  with  her  son, 
whose  occupation  prevented  his  mingling  in  the  world,  though  he  was  care- 
ful to  exercise  hospitality,  and  was  ever  ready  to  open  his  gate  to  the  weary 
traveller.  He  walked  on  the  roof  of  his  house  at  sun-set,  and  looked  abroad 
on  the  deep  Aralley  where  the  shadows  of  evening  had  already  fallen,  when 
he  perceived  Sadoc  and  his  companions,  at  a  little  distance,  travelling  slowly 
as  if  they  were  wearied  and  in  need  of  some  place  of  rest.  He  descended 
and  went  forth  to  invite  them  to  pass  the  night  in  his  dwelling.  They  gladly 
followed  him,  and  received  the  greetings  of  his  mother  with  respect,  as  she 
offered  her  house  for  their  home  as  long  as  they  chose  to  abide.  Before  the 
first  rites  of  hospitality  were  paid,  before  their  feet  were  washed,  and  the 
couches  placed  for  the  evening  repast,  the  eager  Sadoc  had  spoken  on  the 
subject  nearest  his  heart,  and  heard  with  astonishment  that  no  tidings  of  the 
excitement  which  prevailed  elsewhere  had  yet  reached  this  retired  abode. 
So  many  inquiries  were  to  be  answered,  so  many  details  of  surpassing  in- 
terest were  to  be  given,  that  it  was  late  before  the  guests  received  the  bless- 
ing of  the  night  from  their  hostess ;  and  even  then,  Sadoc  did  not  retire  im- 
mediately to  his  couch .  He  entered  the  Alijah,  and  in  that  still  oratory,  lighted 
only  by  the  pale  stars,  and  visited  only  by  the  night  breeze,  he  poured  out 
the  thanksgivings  with  which  his  soul  overflowed,  and  strove,  by  the  awful 
offices  of  devotion,  to  lay  to  rest  the  stirring  thoughts  which  had  become  too 
exciting  for  his  repose. 

By  break  of  day  all  was  prepared  for  their  departure.  The  meal  was 
spread,  the  hostess  was  ready  with  her  parting  blessing,  and  her  son  took  his 
staff  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  accompany  his  guests  to  the  verge  of  the 
plain  which  they  desired  to  traverse  before  noon. 

"  Return  hither,  my  sons,"  said  the  hostess,  "  that  if  Jehovah  be  indeed 
about  to  establish  the  glory  of  our  nation  for  ever,  we  may  rejoice  together. 
If  our  hope  is  vain,  let  us  comfort  each  other  with  the  words  of  promise. 
Let  us  not  be  as  strangers  henceforth.  And  now,  my  sons,  God  be  with  you 
on  the  way,  and  his  angel  lead  you!" 

Their  host  parted  not  from  their  company  till  they  issued  from  the  valleys, 
and  saw  before  them  the  plain  from  the  midst  of  which  rises  Mount  Tabor 
in  soUtary  grandeur.  No  other  hill  swells  from  the  surrounding  level  to 
contrast  with  its  height  or  impair  its  appearance  of  singularity.  Its  sides, 
towards  the  summit,  were  verdant  with  groves,  and  its  rocky  base  rose 
abruptly  from  the  plain.  The  ascent,  though  steep,  was  not  long,  and  at 
the  summit  was  a  level  space,  whence  a  vast  extent  of  country  could  be 
seen.  Sadoc  had  often  reposed  there  while  he  thought  on  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  on  this  spot,  or  in  scenes  on  which  his  eye  rested.  While 
the  wild  animals  and  birds  were  his  only  companions,  he  had  often  remem- 
bered that  he  stood  where  Barak  assembled  his  hosts  before  he  went  forth 
against  Sisera ;  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  once  visible  where  now  dark 
exhalations  only  shewed  where  they  had  been  built ;  that  the  walls  of  Jericho 
arose  on  the  horizon,  before  they  fell  at  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  of  Israel ; 
and  that  the  waters  of  Jordan  might  hence  be  seen,  where  they  parted  to  admit 
the  passage  of  the  Ark  of  the  Lord.     Often  had  he  gazed  on  the  snowy  peak 
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of  Hermon,  and  on  the  sea  of  Galilee;  and  often  had  his  eye  rested  on  the 
town  of  Nazareth,  as  it  sloped  from  the  ridpje  of  a  hill  into  a  deep  vale,  while 
he  little  knew  that  it  would  he  hereafter  sanctified  as  the  abode  of  the  Hope 
of  Israel.  Now,  as  the  eyes  of  the  travellers  turned  towards  the  mountain, 
they  saw  that  its  wonted  stillness  and  solitude  were  disturbed.  Groups  of 
people  were  hastenino;  in  all  directions  over  the  plain  towards  Tabor;  and 
on  the  mountain  itself,  moving  fifjures  could  already  be  discerned.  The 
three  companions  looked  at  each  other,  while  joy  flashed  from  their  eyes, 
and  they  immediately  quickened  their  pace,  regardless  of  the  increasing 
heat.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  within  hearing  of  some  who  were  hastening 
in  the  same  direction  with  themselves,  they  rejoiced  at  the  sound  of  eager 
voices  exclaiming,  'The  Teacher,"  "The  Prophet,"  "Jesus,  the  son  of 
David."  From  that  moment  Sadoc  heard  and  saw  nothing  of  what  passed 
around  him.  His  whole  soul  was  in  his  eyes,  and  they  were  fixed  on  the 
outlines  of  the  Mount,  where  the  objects  became  every  moment  more  dis- 
tinct. On  the  masses  of  rock  were  people  seated.  Groups  stood  beneath 
the  trees.  A  multitude  filled  a  shaded  recess.  Every  moment  the  numbers 
were  increased.  Hundreds  poured  through  every  passage  of  the  rocks. 
Thousands  toiled  up  the  steep  pathway.  Sadoc  listened  for  voices  of  praise, 
for  his  own  heart  longed  to  break  forth  into  singing:  but  no  sound  was 
heard  but  the  rushing  of  busy  feet  over  the  plain.  He  looked  yet  again,  he 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  that  he  might  see  more  distinctly,  and  he  be- 
held, at  length,  one  who  sat  apart  from  the  a<:sembled  multitude,  and  above 
them,  one  to  whom  all  faces  were  turned,  to  whom  access  appeared  impos- 
sible from  the  throngs  which  surrounded  him.  A  dimness  came  over  the 
sight  of  Sadoc  as  he  gazed.  He  drooped  his  head  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  mantle,  while,  with  his  companions,  he  turned  his  face  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, and  exclaimed,  "Now  with  joy  sliall  we  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation.  Exult,  O  Zion  !  for  great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst 
of  thee !" 


REFORMATION    IN    SPAIN.* 

This  volume  was  originally  intended  to  be  in  form  what  it,  in  f)ct,  siill 
is — a  mere  chajjter  of  the  work  which,  by  a  change  in  the  first  |)lan,  ob- 
tained the  distinct  title  of  "  The  History  of  the  Frojjress  and  Suppression  of 
the  Reformation  in  Italy."  Dr.  M'Crie  seems,  in  his  former  volume,  to 
have  reached  his  bookseller's  standard  of  the  fitting  number  of  pages  before 
liis  subject  was  exhausted,  and  he  has  dilated  the  surplus  into  a  second 
moderately  sized  octavo.  Though  now  separated  in  form  into  a  diuinct 
work,  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  oricrinal  character  under  which  it  was 
composed,  and  iindi-r  the  lithof  "The  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,"  pursues,  for  seven  chapters,  a  new  divi- 
Fion  of  the  old  subject,  and  tlien,  in  chap'er  eijjht,  takes  up  the  original  de- 
sign, and  coiTibines  the  history  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Spanish  and  Ita- 
lian iiffiigccs,  so  as  to  render  each  work  dep  'ndenl  on  the  other  for  unity  of 
design  and  execution. 


•  History  nf  tlic  I'loirrcss  and  SMpprcsf'ion  of  tlio  Ucforniation  in  Spain  in  the 
Sixfi't-nili  Cfntuiy.     Mv  Tlioinas  M'Ciic,  D.  I).     8vo'.     I'p.  4i4. 
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From  this  after-thoueht  arrangement  has  arisen  an  obvious  dilation  of  the 
Spanish  chapter,  from  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  into  a  size  commensurate, 
perhaps,  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  exceeding  the  quantity  of 
the  materials  collected.  The  running  title  of  a  "  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Spain,"  is  somewhat  ridiculously  applied  to  the  meagre  notices  which  can 
be  collected  of  the  opinions  and  actions  of  a  few  individuals,  whose  plans, 
whatever  they  were,  were  crushed  in  the  moment  of  iheir  development,  and 
to  a  short  narrative,  which  only  tends  to  shew  that  unfortunately  there  was 
no  "Reformation"  of  which  any  one  can  write  "the  History." 

Apart  from  these  observations  on  the  policy  and  arrangement  by  which 
we  have  two  books,  to  convey  what  might  more  reasonably  and  with  more 
convenience  have  been  comprised  in  one,  we  are  obhged  to  Dr.  iNI'Crie  for 
this  continuation  of  the  design  of  making  his  countrymen  better  acquainted 
with  the  scanty  notices  which  are  to  be  gathered  from  various  sources  con- 
cerning the  efforts  made  by  individuals  to  resist  ecclesiastical  tyranny  in 
those  countries  where  the  attempt  was  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  hazards. 

The  first  topic  which  naturally  excites  attention,  in  considering  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Spain,  is  the  somewhat  singular  contrast  which  exists  be- 
tween the  reputed  and  the  real  history  of  religious  opinions  there.  Take  the 
common  report  and  popular  assertion  of  the  last  three  centuries  as  the  rule, 
and  one  must  believe,  that  if  the  church  has  been  any  where  one  and  indi- 
visible, pure  and  unspotted  by  taint  or  heresy,  Spain  has  been  the  happy 
scene  of  that  prolonged  triumph  of  orthodoxy.  Investigate  the  real  facts, 
and  no  country  exhibits,  in  its  early  history,  greater  vicissitude  of  faith, 
greater  perplexity  among  the  journeyers  along  the  paths  in  which  orthodoxy 
should  be  the  directing  line.  The  Spaniard,  when  he  boasts  the  unchang- 
ing purity  of  his  country's  creed,  is  as  wide  of  the  real  mark  as  when,  with 
the  same  breath,  he  joins  to  the  assertion  that  he  is  an  "  old  Christian,"  the 
parallel  boast  that  he  is  "free  from  all  stain  of  bad  descent;"  the  fact  being, 
that  no  population  was  ever  compounded  of  such  a  jumble,  in  which  Iberian, 
Celt,  Carthaginian,  Roman,  Greek,  Goth,  Jew,  Saracen,  Syrian,  Arab,  and 
Moor,  throw  in  equal  proportions  to  complete  the  mixture. 

But  when  Dr.  M-Cne  talks  of  the  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  purity  of 
Spanish  orthodoxy,  as  "  originating  in  vanity,"  he  is  surely  not  so  correct  as 
he  is  in  part  when  he  describes  it  "  as  fostered  by  ignorance  and  credulity." 
Spain  owes  her  delusion  to  the  same  cause  to  which  she  owed  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  civil  liberties  and  the  suppression  of  every  channel  for  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  opinion,  namely,  to  the  craft  and  strength  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  tyranny,  united  under  circumstances  unfortunately  adapted,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  the  promotion  of  their  common  object.  Church  and 
State  in  Spain  had  liberty  to  form  themselves  on  the  most  perfect  model ; 
they  had  the  game  to  themselves ;  they  did  their  work  well  and  thoroughly ; 
and  the  success  of  their  united  exertions  still  remains  to  shew  of  what  they 
are  capable  when  left  to  exert  their  full  and  unrestrained  influences.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  punishing,  in  the  most  remorseless  way,  every  deviation  from  the 
rule  prescribed  by  the  established  authorities,  it  is  plain  that  every  art  was 
used  to  turn  national  prejudices  to  account,  and  that  the  poor  slave  was  ac- 
tually brought  to  hug  even  his  cljains  with  pride,  in  the  belief,  first,  that  they 
were  to  himself  the  badges  of  honour,  and  next,  that  they  had  been  equally 
the  boast  and  ornament  of  his  ancestors.  The  higher  the  romantic  stories 
which  recorded  the  deeds  of  his  forefathers  stood  in  the  estimatioii  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  higlier  was  he  led  to  prize  the  bigotry  which  forme  dparl  of 
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the  charm  in  his  belief;  and  thus  debasing  delusions  were  falsely  interwoven 
with  the  most  ennobling  patriotic  associations. 

Dr.  M'Crie's  first  chapter  contains  a  brief  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Spain  before  the  sera  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  we  have  little  that 
is  new  even  to  general  readers,  and  no  attempt  is  made  at  elucidating  some 
very  interesting  points  of  early  Spanish  history,  as  connected  with  diversity 
of  religious  opinions  among  the  great  parties  whose  contentions  occupy  the 
romantic  pages  of  the  older  annals  of  that  country.  In  the  second  chapter 
the  author  gives  an  equally  general  view  of  the  state  of  Spanish  literature 
before  the  proper  sera  of  the  Reformers.  The  reader  will  perhaps  find  more 
acceptable  matter  in  this  chapter  than  in  the  first ;  but  he  will  probably  ask 
why  Dr.  M'Crie  has  left  Ludovicus  Vives  with  nothing  but  a  casual  reference. 
Was  his  orthodoxy  too  questionable  to  entitle  him  to  appear  in  the  group  of 
early  Reformers  ? 

The  third  chapter  contains  a  short  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
quisition, which  Llorente's  pages  have  rendered  familiar,  in  all  its  details,  and 
thence  we  come  to  the  four  chapters  which  trace  the  "  history,"  if  so  we  are 
to  call  it,  of"  the  Reformation  in  Spain."  The  two  first  names  commemo- 
rated are  those  of  Virves  and  Juan  Valdes,  to  whom  little  influence  on  public 
opinion  can,  however,  be  attributed  ;  and  the  author  then  proceeds  to  one 
who  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  commemorated  as  an  apostle  of  reform. 

**  Valdes  left  his  native  country  at  an  early  period,  but  he  contributed  greatly 
to  the  spread  of  the  reformed  opinions  in  it  by  his  writings,  several  of  which 
were  published  in  Spanish.  Though  he  had  remained,  his  personal  presence 
would  most  probably  have  produced  little  effect.  It  required  a  person  of  less 
caution  and  more  adventurous  spirit  to  burst  the  terrible  barrier  which  op- 
posed the  entrance  of  the  gospel  into  Spain,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  truth 
within  sight  of  the  flames  of  the  Inquisition.  Such  a  person  was  found  in  the 
man  of  whom  I  am  now  to  speak. 

"  Rodrigo  de  Valer,  a  native  of  Lebrixa,  distant  about  thirty  miles  from 
Seville,  had  spent  his  youth  in  those  idle  and  dissipated  habits  which  were 
common  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Spain.  The  love  of  dress,  and  of 
horses  and  sports,  engrossed  his  attention ;  and  in  Seville,  which  was  his  fa- 
vourite residence,  he  shone  in  the  first  rank  among  the  young  men  of  fashion 
in  every  scene  of  amusement  and  feat  of  gallantry.  All  of  a  sudden  he  dis- 
appeared from  those  places  of  entertainment  of  which  he  had  been  the  life 
and  ornament.  He  was  in  good  health,  and  his  fortune  had  sustained  no  in- 
jury. But  his  mind  had  undergone  a  complete  change;  his  splendid  equipage 
was  laid  aside ;  he  became  negligent  of  his  dress ;  and,  shut  up  in  his  closet, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  reading  and  meditation  on  religion.  Had  he 
become  unexpectedly  pious,  and  immured  himself  in  a  convent,  his  conduct 
would  not  have  excited  general  surprise  among  his  countrymen ;  but  to  re- 
tire from  the  world,  and  yet  to  shun  those  consecrated  abodes,  the  choice  of 
which  was  viewed  as  the  great  and  almost  exclusive  mark  of  superior  sanctity, 
appeared  to  them  unaccountable  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  mental 
derangement.  Valcr  had  acquired  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  his  youth.  He  now  procured  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  the  only  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  permitted  in  Spain ;  and  having  by  dint  of  application,  by 
day  and  by  night,  made  himself  master  of  the  language,  he,  in  a  short  time, 
became  so  well  acijuainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could 
repeat  almost  any  passage  in  them  from  memory,  and  explain  it  with  won- 
derful promptitude  and  intelligence.  Whether  he  had  any  other  means  of 
instruction,  or  what  these  were,  must  remain  a  secret ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  led  to  form  a  system  of  doctrine  not  didcrent  from  that  of  the  re- 
formers of  (iermany,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  church  in  Seville  which 
was  Lutheran  in  all  the  main  articles  of  its  belief. 
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"  WTien  Valer  had  informed  and  satisfied  his  mind  as  to  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, he  left  off  that  solitary  life  which  had  been  chosen  by  hina  as  an  instru- 
ment and  not  as  an  end.  He  now  returned  to  company,  but  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  and  intention.  His  great  desire  was  now  to  impart  to  others 
those  impressions  of  divine  truth  "which  had  been  made  on  his  own  mind. 
With  this  view,  he  courted  the  society  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  with  whom 
he  dealt,  first  by  argument  and  persuasion,  and  aftenvards  in  the  severer 
style  of  reproof.  He  set  before  them  the  general  defection,  among  all  class- 
es,  from  primitive  Christianity,  both  as  to  faith  and  practice ;  the  corruption 
of  their  own  order,  which  had  contributed  to  spread  infection  over  the  whole 
Christian  community ;  and  the  sacred  obligations  which  they  were  under  to 
apply  a  speedy  and  thorough  remedy  to  the  evil  before  it  should  become  al- 
together incurable.  These  representations  were  uniformly  accompanied  with 
an  appeal  to  the  sacred  writings  as  the  supreme  standard  in  religion,  and  with 
an  exhibition  of  the  principal  doctrines  which  they  taught.  ^\Tien  the  clergy, 
weary  of  the  ungrateful  theme,  shunned  his  company,  he  threw  himself  in 
their  way,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  his  favoxirite  but  dangerous  topics 
in  tlie  public  walks  and  other  places  of  concourse.  His  exhortations  were 
not  entirely  without  success  ;  but  in  most  instances  their  effects  were  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  situation  and  character  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  The  surprise  excited  by  his  first  address  gave 
place  to  indignation  and  disdain.  It  was  not  to  be  borne  that  a  layman,  and 
one  who  had  no  pretensions  to  learning,  should  presiune  to  instruct  his 
teachers,  and  inveigh  against  doctrines  and  institutions  which  were  held  in 
reverence  by  the  universal  church,  and  sanctioned  by  its  highest  authority. 
Whence  had'  he  his  pretended  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Who  gave  him 
a  right  to  teach  ?  And  what  were  the  signs  and  proof  of  his  mission  ?  To 
these  questions  Valer  replied  with  candour,  but  with  firmness.  That  it  was 
true  he  Iiad  been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  divine  things  j  he  had  derived 
his  knowledge,  not  from  the  polluted  streams  of  tradition  and  human  inven- 
tions, but  from  the  pure  fountain  of  revealed  truth,  through  the  teaching  of 
that  Spirit  by  whose  influence  living  waters  are  made  to  flow  from  the  hearts 
of  those  who  believe  in  Christ ;  there  was  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
these  influences  were  confined  to  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  so  deeply  depraved  as  at  present ;  private  and  illiterate 
men  had  convicted  a  learned  sanhedrim  of  blindness,  and  called  a  whole  world 
to  the  knowledge  of  salvation  ;  he  had  the  authority  of  Christ  for  ^vaming 
them  of  their  errors  and  vices ;  and  none  would  require  a  sign  from  him  but 
a  spurious  and  degenerate  race,  whose  eyes  could  not  bear  the  brightness  of 
that  piu-e  light  which  laid  open  and  reproved  their  works  of  darkness. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  long  permitted  to  continue  in 
this  offensive  course.  He  was  brought  before  the  inquisitors,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  keen  dispute  on  the  church,  the  marks  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished, justification,  and  similar  points.  On  that  occasion,  some  individuals 
of  considerable  authority,  who  had  secretly  imbibed  his  sentiments,  exerted 
themselves  in  his  favour.  Their  influence,  joined  to  the  purity  of  his  de- 
scent, the  station  which  he  held  in  society,  and  the  circumstance  that  his 
judges  either  believed  or  \vished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  insane,  procxired 
for  hini  a  milder  sentence  than  that  jealous  and  inexorable  tribund  was  ac- 
customed to  pronounce.  He  was  dismissed  with  the  loss  of  his  property. 
But  neitlier  confiscation  of  goods,  nor  the  fear  of  a  severer  punishment,  coiild 
induce  Valer  to  alter  his  conduct.  He  yielded  so  far  to  the  importunities  of 
his  friends  as  to  abstain  from  a  public  declaration  of  his  sentiments  for  a  short 
time,  during  which  he  explained  to  them  in  private  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans.* But  his  zeal  soon  burst  through  this  restraint.  He  considered  him- 
self in  the  light  of  a  soldier  sent  on  the  forlorn  hope,  and  resolved  to  fall  in 
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he  br  each,  trusting  that  others,  animated  bv  his  example,  would  press  for- 
ward and  secure  the  victory.  Re6umin<^  his  former  reproofs  of  the  reijfninj^ 
errors  and  superstition,  he  was  a  second  time  denounced  to  the  Holy  Office, 
which  condemned  him  to  wear  a  sanbenito,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
When  conducted,  along  with  other  penitents,  to  the  church  of  St.  Salvador, 
in  Seville,  to  attend  pui)lic  service  on  festival  days,  instead  of  e.xhibiting  the 
marks  of  sorrow  exacted  from  persons  in  his  situation,  he  scrupled  not  to 
address  the  audience  after  sermon,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  erroneous 
doctrine  which  they  had  heard  from  the  preacher,  whenever  he  thought  it 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  This  of  itself  would  have  been  reckoned  suffi- 
cient cause  for  adjudging  him  to  the  flames ;  but  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned had  influence  to  save  him  from  that  fate.  To  rid  themselves  in  the 
most  quiet  way  of  so  troublesome  a  penitent,  the  inquisitors  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  confining  him  in  a  monastery  belongjno'  to  the  town  of  San  Lucar, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver,  where,  secluded  from  all  society,  he  died 
about  the  age  of  fifty.  His  sanbenito,  which  was  hung  up  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Seville,  long  attracted  curiosity  by  its  extraordinary  size,  and  the 
inscription  which  it  bore, — *  Rodrigo  Valer,  a  citizen  of  Lebrixa  and  Seville, 
an  apostate,  and  false  apostle  who  pretended  to  be  sent  of  God." — Pp.  145 — 
151. 

Next  follows  Egidius,  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  who,  after  all,  however,  attains  to 
little  more  than  the  honour  of  being  "  violently  suspected."  We  will  quote 
Dr.  M'Crie's  remarks  on  the  eager  zeal  which  was  manifested  by  the  clergy 
to  perform  the  duties  which  Egidius,  by  his  condemnation,  ceased  to  supply. 

"  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  Egidius  was  condemned,  than  a  flight  of 
hungry  applicants  gathered  round  the  fat  benefice  of  Tortosa,  like  crows  round 
carrion.     The  holy  fathers  assembled  at  Trent  were  not  so  intently  occupied 
in  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  not  to  have  one  eye 
turned  to  Spain,  and  ready  to  discern  what  might  happen  there  to  their  ad- 
vantage.    While  the  trial  of  the  bishop  elect  was  in  dependence.  Cardinal 
Granville,  then  Bishop  of  Arras  and  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  had  his  table 
covered  with  applications,  in  which  the  incense  of  adulation  was  thickly  sprin- 
kled on  rancid  avarice.     In  a  letter,  dated  from  Trent  on  the  li)th  of  No- 
vember, 1651,  the  titular  Bishop  Jubin, /rt;wr/i/y«« //jy?</6'/H<»j,  writes:  'We 
have  received  intelligence  here,  that  the  bishop  elect  of  Tortosa  has  been 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.     I  shall  be  infinitely  ol)liged  to  you 
to  think  of  me — the  least  of  your  servants — provided  his  lordship  of  Elna 
shall  be  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa,  now  vacant  by  this  means.* 
On  the  preceding  day,  the  bishop  of  Elna  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  same 
(luarter,  in  which,  without  giving  the  least  hint  of  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
he  begs  the  premier  to  command  him  '  as  the  meanest  domestic  of  his  house- 
hold,' calls  himself  '  his  slave,'  and  assures  him  that  the  rare  qualities  of  his 
eminence,  his  native  goodness,  and  the  favours  he  had  conferred,  were  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  heart  of  his  servant,  that  he  remembered  him  without 
ceasing,  especially  '  in  his  poor  sacrifices,  the  fittest  time  to  make  mention 
of  one's  masters.'     Two  days  after,  the  modest  bishop  has  acquired  as  much 
(courage  as  to  name  his  recjuest :  he  acknowledges  that  the  bishopric  of  Tor- 
tosa was  '  too  weiglity  a  burden  for  his  weak  shoulders,'  but  urges  that  he 
could  discharge  his  episcojjal  functions  better  in  such  a  trancjuil  spot  than  in 
the  frontier  province  of  Rotissillon,  where  his  pious  exercises  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  noise  of  warlike  instruments,  and  that  he  '  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  end  his  days  in  tendin^f  his  infirm  sheep  in  the  peace  of  God.*    The  bishop 
of  Algori  was  C(|ually  disinterested  as  his  i)rethren  in  seeking  promotion.     '  It 
was  not  avarice  that  induced  him  to  ask  tiie  favour'  to  be  translated  from  the 
island  of  Sardinia;  he  only  wisherl  to  '  have  his  residence  on  terra  fir  ma, ^ 
that  his  spirit  bring  relieved  from  the  continual  agitation  in  which  it  was  kept 
bv  the  restless  waves  which  surrounded  him,  he  might  be  '  at  more  liberty  to 
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serve  God,  and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  king'  and  his  minister.'  The  bishop  of 
Elna  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  application,  renewed  it  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  when  he  had  recourse  to  a  new  line  of  argument  in  its 
support.  After  telling  the  premier  *  that  his  hands  had  made  him,'  he  re- 
quests him  to  remember,  *  if  he  pleased,'  that  his  majesty  had  certain  rights 
in  Valencia  called  les  bayles  de  MoreUa,  of  which  large  sums  were  due  to  the 
treasury,  as  would  appear  from  the  lists  which  he  had  procured  and  took  the 
liberty  to  transmit  to  his  eminence  ;  that  most  luckily  the  diocese  of  Tortosa 
included  that  district,  though  the  episcopal  seat  was  in  his  native  country  of 
Catalonia ;  and  that,  if  it  should  please  his  majesty  to  gratify  him  with  that 
bishopric,  he  could  see  to  the  payment  of  these  dues  without  leaving  his  dio- 
cese, and  '  thus  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  serve  God  and  the  king  at  the 
same  time.' 

"  O  the  duplicity,  the  selfishness,  the  servility  of  the  clergy  I  \Miat  good 
cause  but  one  would  they  not  have  ruined  ?  And  how  deeply  has  that  been 
marred  by  them  !  Boccaccio  relates,  (it  is  a  tale,  but  deserves  to  be  repeated 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral  it  teaches,)  that  two  persons,  a  Christian  layman 
and  a  Jew,  lived  together  in  a  retired  spot  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy. 
The  Christian  had  long  piously  laboured  to  convert  his  neighbour,  and  had 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  in  daily  expectation  of  his  submitting  to  baptism, 
when  all  at  once  the  idea  struck  the  latter  that  he  would  preriously  visit  the 
capital  of  Christendom.  Dreading  the  eflfects  of  his  journey,  the  Christian 
endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  it ;  but  in  vain.  After  an  absence  of  some 
weeks  the  Jew  returned,  and  repairing  to  the  house  of  the  Christian,  who 
had  given  up  his  convert  for  lost,  surprised  him  with  the  intimation  that  he 
was  now  ready  to  be  baptized  ;  *  for  (added  he)  I  have  been  at  Rome,  and 
have  seen  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  Christiiinity 
had  not  been  divine,  it  would  have  been  ruined  long  ago  under  the  care  of 
such  guardians.' "—Pp.  161  —  164. 

Without  the  kingdom,  several  Spaniards  (some  of  them  seeking  refuge  in 
the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  proceedings  against  Egidius)  bore  open  testi- 
mony to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers.  Dr.  M'Crie  commemorates  among 
them  the  brothers  of  the  name  of  Enzinas  or  Dryander,  one  of  whom  was 
seized  and  encountered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  in  1546.  The  next  story,  of 
Juan  Diaz  (pp.  180 — 188),  furnishes  an  example  rarely  equalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  religious  ferocity. 

Dr.  M'Crie's  sixth  chapter  proceeds  with  details  of  the  eflForts  (few  and 
limited  as  they  necessarily  were)  to  promote  the  Reformed  doctrines.  The 
principal  scenes  of  these  operations  were  Seville  and  Valladolid. 

The  career  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  was  short ;  the  Inquisition  once  for 
all  placed  its  extinguishing  hand  upon  the  kindling  flame  in  1558.  Its  pro- 
ceedings involved  many  eminent  sufferers ;  but  whether  this  is  to  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  Reformation  had  spread,  or 
of  the  vindictive  and  ignorant  policy  of  the  oppressors,  confounding,  in  one 
vague  accusation,  all  who  incurred  its  jealousy  or  suspicion,  is  perhaps 
doubtful. 

Dr.  M'Crie  is  inclined  (p.  285)  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  Spanish 
Dissidents  at  not  "  fewer  than  2000  persons,"  and  is  persuaded  (on  the  au- 
thorities which  he  cites)  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  enabled  the  church  and  government,  by  one  sirauhaneous  movement, 
so  peremptorily  to  stifle  the  nev/  cause  in  its  birth,  the  Reformation  would  no 
where  have  found  more  decided  and  general  adoption  by  the  people. 

Tiie  details  of  the  bloody  scenes  which  closed  the  story  of  Spanish  Refor- 
mation, iu  the  very  moment  in  which  the  discovery  made  its  existence 
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known  to  the  world,  exhibit  the  usual  harrowing  features  which  attend  the 
march  of  religious  persecution. 

From  these  tragedies  it  is  difficult  to  select  one  deeper  in  atrocity  than  an- 
other ;  but  perhaps  that  of  Herezuelo,  an  advocate  of  Toro,  is  most  hideously 
marked. 

"  Herezuelo  conducted  himself  with  surpassing  intrepidity.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  apprehension  to  that  of  his  death,  he  never  exhibited  the  least 
symptom  of  a  wish  to  save  his  life,  or  to  mitigate  his  sufferings,  by  compro- 
mising his  principles.  His  courage  remained  unshaken  amidst  the  horrors  of 
the  torture,  the  ignominy  of  the  public  spectacle,  and  the  terrors  of  the  stake. 
The  only  thing  that  moved  him,  on  the  day  of  the  auto-de-fe,  was  the  sight  of 
his  wife  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent;  and  the  look  which  he  gave,  (for  he  could 
not  speak)  as  lie  passed  her  to  the  place  of  execution,  seemed  to  say,  '  This 
is  hard  to  bear !'  He  listened  without  emotion  to  the  friars  who  teazed  him 
with  their  importunate  exhortations  to  repent,  as  they  conducted  him  to  the 
stake ;  but  when,  at  their  instigation,  his  former  associate  and  instructor. 
Doctor  Cazalla,  began  to  address  him  in  the  same  strain,  he  threw  upon  him 
a  glance  of  disdain,  which  froze  the  words  on  his  recreant  lips.  '  The  ba- 
chelor Herezuelo  (says  the  popish  author  of  the  Pontifical  History)  suflfered 
himself  to  be  burnt  alive  with  unparalleled  hardihood.  I  stood  so  near  him 
that  I  had  a  complete  view  of  his  person,  and  observed  all  his  motions  and 
gestures.  He  coidd  not  speak,  for  his  mouth  was  gagged  on  account  of  the 
blasphemies  which  he  had  uttered ;  but  his  whole  behaviour  shewed  him  to 
be  a  most  resolute  and  hardened  person,  who,  rather  than  yield  to  believe 
with  his  companions,  was  determined  to  die  in  the  flames.  Though  I  marked 
him  narrowly,  I  could  not  observe  the  least  symptom  of  fear,  or  expression 
of  pain ;  only,  there  was  a  sadness  in  his  countenance  beyond  any  thing  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  frightful  to  look  in  his  face,  when  one  considered  that 
in  a  moment  he  would  be  in  hell  with  his  associate  and  master,  Luther.'  En- 
raged to  see  such  courage  in  a  heretic,  one  of  the  guards  plunged  his  lance 
into  the  body  of  Herezuelo,  whose  blood  was  licked  up  by  the  flames  with 
which  he  was  already  enveloped. 

"  Herezuelo  and  his  wife,  Leanor  de  Cisneros,  were  divided  in  their  death, 
but  it  was  in  the  time  of  it  only,  not  the  kind  or  manner ;  and  their  memory 
must  not  be  divided  in  our  pages.     Leanor  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age 
\vhen  she  was  thrown  into  the  Inquisition  ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  dur- 
ing her  imprisonment,  she  was  precluded  from  all  intercourse  with  her  hus- 
band, kept  in  ignorance  of  his  resolutions,  and  perhaps  deceived  into  the  be- 
lief that  she  would  find  him  among  the  class  of  penitents  in  the  auto,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  one  of  her  tender  sex  and  age  should  have  fainted  in  the  day 
of  trial,  suffered  herself  to  be  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  the  monks,  or, 
yielding  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  consented  to  renounce  with  the  hand  that 
truth  which  she  continued  to  believe  with  the  heart.     Such  assaults   have 
shaken,  and  threatened  to  throw  to  the  ground,  pillars  in  the  church.     But 
Leanor  was  not  long  in  recovering  from  the  shock.     The  parting  look  of  her 
husband  never  departed  from  her  eyes  ;  the  reflection  that  she  had  inflicted  a 
pang  on  his  heart,  during  the  arduous  conflict  which  he  had  to  maintain, 
fanned  the  flame  of  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion  which  secretly  burned 
in  her  breast ;  and  having  resolved,  in  de])endence  on  that  strength  which  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness,  to  emulate  the  example  of  constancy  set  by  one  in 
every  respect  so  dear  to  her,  she  resolutely  broke  off  the  course  of  penance 
on  which  she  had  entered.     The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  she  was  again 
thrown  into  the  secret  prisons.     During  eight  years  that  she  was  kept  in  con- 
finement, every  effort  was  made  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  rcnevv  her  recanta- 
tion.    At  List  she  was  brought  out  in  a  piiblic  auto-de-fe  celebrated  at  V^al- 
ladolid ;  and  we  liave  the  account  of  her  behaviour  from  the  same  pen  which 
so  graphically  described  that  of  her  husband.     ♦  In  the  year  156fc<,  on  the  2(ith 
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of  September,  justice  was  executed  on  Leanor  de  Cisneros,  widow  of  the  ba- 
chelor Herezuelo.  She  suflFered  herself  to  be  burnt  alive,  notwithstanding 
the  great  and  repeated  exertions  made  to  bring  her  to  a  couTiction  of  her 
errors.  Finally,  she  resisted,  what  was  sufficient  to  melt  a  stone,  an  admi- 
rable sermon  preached,  at  the  auto  of  that  day,  by  his  excellency  Don  Juaii 
Manual,  bishop  of  Zamora,  a  man  no  less  learned  and  eloquent  in  the  pulpit 
than  illustrious  in  blood.  But  nothing  could  move  the  impenetrable  heart  of 
that  obstinate  woman.'  "—Pp.  287—291. 
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Art.  I.  —  Library  of  Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge.  No.  I.  On  Free  In- 
qurnf  in  Religion.  Published  for 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Ecclesi- 
astical Knowledge.  Westley  and 
Davis.     12mo.  pp.  48.     1830. 

Among  all  societies,  now  so  nume- 
rous, whose  object  is  to  increase  mental 
power  and  moral  influence  by  mecha- 
nical meaDS,  none  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  a  closer  watchfulness  or  a  deeper 
interest  than  the  Association  for  the 
diffusion  of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  is  the  extent 
of  its  resources,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
employed  ;  but  its  avowed  objects  are 
all-important ;  and  the  avowal  having 
been  made  the  subject  of  public  atten- 
tion, the  adherence  of  the  Society  to  its 
professed  principles,  or  its  defalcation 
from  them,  must  occasion  incalculable 
good  or  barm. 

The  main  object  proposed  is  to  esta- 
blish a  distinction  between  the  laws  of 
the  Saviour's  kingdom,  and  those  of  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world, — between  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
those  counterfeit  resemblances  of  it 
which  have  long  been  received  by  the 
natious  of  the  earth.  For  this  purpose, 
original  treatises  are  to  be  given  illus- 
trative of  the  history  and  principles  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  reprints,  en- 
tire and  abridged,  of  such  portions  of  the 
works  of  eminent  divines  as  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  Its  affairs  are,  we  are  told, 
conducted  by  "  Evangelical  Dissenters," 
in  whose  ranks,  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
many  members  of  every  sect  might  be 
unhesitatingly  included.  But  though  aa 
attachment  to  the  principle  of  Dissent 
forms  a  bond  of  union  already  subsist- 


ing, and  though  the  vindication  of  this 
principle  is  the  object  of  the  Society,  it 
is  too  plainly  evident,  that  the  term 
"  evangelical"  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  those  who  dissent  from  the  doctrines 
as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  limitation  of  the  term  is 
the  more  remarkable  as,  in  the  treatise 
before  us,  the  sanction  of  some  hetero- 
dox Dissenters  is  brought  forward  very 
readily,  in  confirmation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Association  ;  and  while  Locke, 
Lardner,  and  others,  are  appealed  to  as 
triumphant  vindicators  of  revealed  truth, 
their  disciples  are  forbidden  to  assist  in 
establishing  their  principles  and  carrying 
on  their  work.  In  times  like  these, 
however,  there  is  work  for  all ;  and  the 
manifestation  of  this  spirit  of  exclusion 
is  chiefly  to  be  lamented  on  account  of 
those  who  entertain  it.  The  excluded 
can  obsen-e  and  rejoice  at  the  spread  of 
truth,  looking  rather  to  the  extent  of  its 
diifusion  than  to  the  narrowness  of  its 
source. 

The  publication  of  the  Society's  first 
treatise  affords  a  high  gratification  to  tlie 
friends  of  truth  and  the  advocates  of  li- 
berty of  conscience.  Its  motto  is  "  Prove 
all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good," 
and  its  spirit  is  in  accordance  with  this 
motto.  We  also  find  prefixed  a  passage 
from  Locke  on  the  duty  of  free  inquiry, 
which  is  worth  being  written  in  letters 
of  light,  and  of  which  the  subsequent 
remarks  afford  a  fair  development.  The 
hopes  excited  by  the  form  and  preten- 
sions of  the  treatise  are  not  disappointed 
at  its  close.  It  presents  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  duty  of  free  inquiry  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  a  powerful  exhorta- 
tion to  its  fulfilment. 

The  materials  of  the  essay  are  ar- 
ranged under  four  heads,  which  com 
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prelieiid  the  Province  of  Reason  in  re- 
ference to  Ueliyion ;  a  short  enumera- 
tion of  the  injnrious  consequences  which 
have  resulted  from  attempts  to  substitnte 
tlie  authority  of  man  for  the  authority 
of  God  ;  observations  on  the  practical 
tendencies  of  this  spirit  of  inquiry ;  and 
lastly,  a  notice  of  some  of  the  extensive 
benefits  which  have  been  conferred  on 
the  human  race,  and  the  numerous  evils 
which  have  been  checlicd  or  prevented 
by  the  spirit  of  holy  freedom  in  religious 
inquiry. 

After  premising  the  truth  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible  guide 
in  spiiitual  researches,  we  are  presented 
with  an  accurate  description  of  that 
larue  class  of  nominal  Christians,  whose 
faith  seems  merely  an  inheritance  or  an 
accident,  endiuff  with  the  declaration,  in 
which  we  heartily  concur,  that  "  the 
great  heresy  is  disregard  of  Scripture." 
P.  4.  In  distinction  from  such  heretics, 
our  attention  is  fixed  on  the  names  of 
those  venerated  men  who  knew  where 
and  how  to  apply  the  divine  faculty 
which  forms  the  highest  privilege  of  iui- 
inortal  natures  ;  who  were  as  intrepid  in 
the  investigation  as  submissive  to  the 
dictates  of  truth,  and  who,  by  a  fearless 
use  of  the  weapons  of  controversy,  dis- 
armed the  foes  of  revelation  while  they 
protected  the  faith  of  its  feeble  adhe- 
rents. 

We  would  fain  direct  the  eyes  of  all 
who  impose  or  submit  to  ecclesiastical 
authoiity  to  the  second  department  of 
the  essay  before  us,  and  learn  from  them 
why,  in  a  country  profcssinf?  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation,  the  authority  of 
man  should  ever  be  forced  into  an  unna- 
tural union  witli  that  of  the  gospel  ;  why, 
liaving  cast  off  the  domination  of  the 
infallible  church,  the  minds  of  men 
should  be  held  in  subservience  to  any 
other  church,  be  it  fallible  or  infallible; 
why,  the  Romish  church  being  deserted 
because  it  denies  the  sufficiency  of  scrip- 
ture and  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
Protestant  Dissenters  should  be  pro- 
nounced heretics  because  they  find  the 
Scrii)tnres  sufficient,  and  desire  to  exer- 
cise their  natural  mental  rights.  lA't  the 
Church  of  England  read  and  consider, 
and  then  settle  her  differences  as  she 
best  may  between  the  Catholic  Dissenters 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Protestant 
l)is>enters  on  the  other.  She  may,  at 
the  same  time,  endeavour  to  calculate 
how  lonx  her  institutions  can  withstand 
the  tendencies  of  a  free  s|)irit  of  in<|Hiry. 
These  tendi'ncies  are  of  genenil  and  in- 
dividual concern.  They  are  directed  to 
tlie  overthrow  of  error  and  llie  establish- 


ment of  truth,  in  which  all  men  have  a 
common  interest;  and  iu  the  individual 
mind,  they  induce  humility,  confirma- 
tion in  Christian  faith,  and  consequently 
an  enlightened  spirit  of  devotion. 

Of  the  millions  of  rational  beings  who 
have  been  benefited  by  the  Reformation, 
how  many  have  been  aware  of  the  pre- 
cise obligations  they  were  under  to  the 
intrepid  spirits  of  the  age, — of  the  true 
nature  of  the  advantages  which  have  ac- 
crued from  that  memorable  grapple  with 
human  authority  ? 

"  If  we  were  required  to  put  the  pro- 
per answer  iu  fewest  terms  to  the  ques- 
tion, *  What  was  then  accomplished  ?' 
it  would  be,  that  inquiry  in  matters  of 
religion  was  dimmed.  The  struggle  was, 
substantially,  whether  men  should  be  al- 
lowed to  think  for  themselves,  or  not  ; 
whether  they  should  read  the  Bible  for 
themselves,  or  not ;  whether  they  should 
give  their  consciences  to  God,  or  submit 
them  to  the  authority  of  councils,  em- 
perors, and  popes.  Persecuting  dog- 
matists demanded  the  public  faith  for 
themselves,  or  rather,  that  credence 
should  supply  the  place  of  faith  ;  indig- 
nant millions  were  led  by  the  discovery 
of  trutli,  to  reply,  '  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.'  The  great  a- 
chievemeut  of  the  age,  then,  consisted  in 
this — the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from 
its  thialdcmi ;  the  excitement,  and  then 
the  direction,  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  by 
which  public  and  private  opinion  were 
set  free,  and  by  which  that  great  moral 
revolution  was  effected,  which  has  im- 
pressed a  chaiacter  of  grandeur  upon  the 
sixteenth  century." — P.  33. 

How  many  remain  who  have  not  car- 
ried out  the  principle  to  all  its  legitimate 
coiiseiiuences  ! 

"  It  is  surely  with  an  ill  grace  that 
those  who  maintain  a  great  |)riiuiple  in 
their  contests  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  make  it  the 'very  chief  weapon  of 
their  warfare,  should  disown  and  dis- 
countenance the  very  same  principle, 
when  it  seems  to  run  counter  to  their 
prejudices  or  to  their  practices  Why 
does  the  Protestant  separate  from  the 
Catholic,  hut  for  the  same  general  reason 
that  leads  the  Puritan  to  withdraw  from 
the  Conformist  ?  Can  the  principle  of 
separation  be  good  in  one  case,  and  bad 
in  another .'  Will  he  who  pleads  for  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  one  case, 
refuse  it  in  another  ?  If  the  Kpiscopalian 
possess  by  nature  the  right  to  judge  and 
decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  papal  hie- 
rarchy, and  if  he  deem  them  inconsistent 
with  sciipture  to  resist  the  authority  of 
that  church  ;  doe.'<  not  the  Nonconform- 
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i-st  also  possess  the  same  iixlcfeasible 
rif^ht  to  become  a  separatist,  if  he  enter- 
tain a  similar  connction  with  regard  to 
the  episcopal  church  which  Protestant- 
ism has  erected — to  become  a  separatist, 
we  say,  without  being  branded  as  a 
schismatic?  The  true  Protes^tant  prin- 
ciple, then,  all  forms  apart,  is  that  for 
which  we  plead  ;  and  for  their  adherence 
to  this  principle,  so  salutary,  so  essen- 
tial to  true  religion,  to  a  religion  founded 
in  scripture  and  conscience,  the  early 
Puritans,  and  more  especially  the  later 
Nonconformists,  are  worthy  of  immortil 
renown.  It  is  this  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
religion  which  they  have  so  rigorously 
and  so  Ion?  maintained,  that  constitutes 
the  preserving  power  by  which  the  mind 
is  saved  from  the  Scylla  of  spiritual  des- 
potism on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cha- 
r>bdis  of  sceptical  liceutiousuess  on  the 
other."— P  35. 

The  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Eccle- 
siastical Knowledge  no  doubt  owes  its 
formation  to  the  prevalence  of  religious 
excitement  and  the  disposition  to  reli- 
gions discussion,  which  are  unexampled 
in  this  country.  To  the  same  causes  it 
will  in  a  great  degree  owe  its  powt r  and 
usefulness.  Now,  while  the  Church  of 
England  is  split  into  paities,  is  the  time 
for  advancing  the  claims  of  Dissent. 
Now,  while  a  revolution  in  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Catholics  h:is  drawu  the 
attention  of  men  to  their  ecclesiastical 
peculiarities,  is  the  time  to  establish  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Reformation. 
Now,  that  all  "  Evangelical  Dissenters" 
are  placed  on  a  footing  of  political  equa- 
lity with  their  episcopalian  bretlireu,  is 
the  time  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
remaining  divitiiims  in  Christian  society. 
Now,  when  the  straitest  of  all  sects  are 
desired,  by  an  ordinance  of  their  spi- 
ritual directors,  to  recur  to  first  princi- 
ples, is  the  time  when  the  effort  to  in- 
duce Quakers  to  reason  on  religious 
matters  may  not  prove  utterly  hopeless. 
Some  peculiarity  of  circumstance  ap- 
pears, at  the  present  moment,  to  prepare 
every  religious  body  in  this  kingdom  for 
the  profitable  agitation  of  questions 
which  it  is  all-important  to  them  a.s  men 
and  as  Christians  to  understand. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  first  mo- 
tions of  an  engine  which  cannot  but  be 
powerful,  and  which  promises  to  be  ex- 
tensively useful  in  its  operations ;  and 
we  shall  watch  our  opportunity,  from 
time  to  time,  to  add,  according  to  our 
influence,  a  new  impulse  to  its  powers, 
or  of  interposing  a  check,  should  those 
powers  appear  to  us  erroneously  direct- 
ed.   Such  co-operation  and  opposition, 


whcncesoever  they  come,  will  be  welcome 
to  tin*  Society,  if  it  adheres  to  its  avowed 
principles ;  and  all  who  are  zealous  for 
the  prevalence  of  gospel  truth  will  be 
encouraged  to  anticipate  and  ha.«ten  the 
day  when  that  union  of  sheets  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  commim  object  which  is 
now  cemented  by  mutual  forbearance, 
will  become,  by  the  gradual  development 
of  truth,  an  union  of  understandings  as 
well  as  hearts — a  sympathy  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  soul. 


Art.  it. — TTie  Atoning-  Sncrijice,  a 
Display  of  Love,  not  of  Wrath. 
By  Nuah  Worcester.  Cambridge, 
U.  S.     1829. 

There  is  a  striking  agreement  be- 
tween the  subject  and  style  of  this  little 
work.  Its  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Divine  benignity  and  in  disproof  of  the 
partial  cruelty  too  commonly  imputed  to 
the  ordainer  of  salvation  are  urged  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  cannot  fail 
of  augmenting  their  power.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  reason, 
not  as  the  advocate  nor  as  the  opponent 
of  any  denomination  of  Christians,  but 
as  the  friend  of  peace  and  truth. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  shew  that 
the  gospel  dispensation  is  characterized 
by  benevolence,  and  that  this  benevo- 
lence   is  exhibited   in   the    inseparable 
connexion  between  repentance  and  for- 
giveness, in  the  undeviating  veracity  of 
God  with  regard  to  his  threatenings,  in 
the  constant  inculcation  of  the  duty  of  for- 
giveness, and  in  the  promotion  of  peace  on 
earth  by  the  ordiuationof  the  death  of  the 
Saviour.    To  effect  this  main  object,  va- 
rious prevalent  doctrints,  totally  irrecon- 
cileable  with  it,  are  ably  combated  ;  and 
it   is  proved  that  sacrifices  cannot   be- 
come substitutes  for  punishment  except 
as   indications  of  repentance,  that  the 
ransom  paid  for  sinners  is  not  indepen- 
dent of  their  own  efforts,  that  vicarious 
punishment  is  inconsistent  with  justice, 
and  above  all,  that  salvation  by  Chrbt  is 
a  redemption  from  punishment  solely  by 
being  a  redemption  from  sin.    The  ad- 
vocates of  the  popular  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  have  been  accustomed  to  in- 
sist  on   one  or  other  or   all  of   these 
points,  in  connexion  with  a  belief  in  the 
impartial  love  of  the  universal  Father ; 
or,  if  inconsistencies  were  at  length  per- 
ceived, have  been  n^ore  ready  to  impeach 
the  mercy  of  God,  than    to  relinquish 
their  conviction  of  doctrines  which  ought 
to  be  proved  to  be  scriptural,  before  they 
can  be  conceived  to  l)e  true.    While  the 
Christian  disi)ensat!on,  including  the  self- 
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sacrifice  of  its  Founder,  is  universally  re- 
presented as  an  ordinance  of  mercy,  it 
arcnies  as  much  presumption  as  weak- 
ness in  men  to  insist  on  its  being  a  ma- 
uifcstatlou  of  wrath,  towards  either  the 
ransom  or  the  redeemed.  A  sufficient 
refutation  of  this  error  is  found  in  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son ;  a  passage 
of  scripture  which  bears  as  directly  on 
the  controverted  point  as  any  which  can 
be  adduced. 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  perfectly  this 
parable  precludes  every  idea  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  vicarious  suffering,  in  order  to 
the  pardon  of  the  penitent  sinner.  Had 
it  been  the  special  purpose  of  our  Lord 
to  provide  an  antidote  for  such  a  doc- 
trine, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
could  have  been  devised  better  adapted  to 
that  end ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  this 
parable  has  done  more  to  counteract  the 
natural  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  vica- 
rious punishment,  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  Suppose  an  attempt 
sliould  be  made  to  improve  the  parable, 
and  to  accommodate  it  to  tbe  popular 
theory  of  atonement  and  forgiveness,  by 
interpolating  or  adding  such  clauses  as 
the  following:  '  Prior  to  the  return  of 
the  son,  the  father  had  taken  care  to 
secure  the  honour  of  his  law,  by  inflict- 
ing the  penalty  due  to  the  prodigal  on  an 
innocent  substitute ;  and  on  this  ground 
only,  the  pardon  was  granted.'  Who 
can  deny  that  such  an  addition  would 
raar  the  beauty  of  the  parable,  and 
change  the  character  which  our  Lord 
gave  to  the  forgiving  father  ?  But  would 
such  marring  effects  result  from  the  sup- 
posed addition,  if  the  doctrine  of  substi- 
tuted punishment  were  the  glory  of  the 
gospel  ?  I  may  further  ask.  Does  not 
the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  mar 
the  gospel,  as  much  as  the  sui)posed  ad- 
dition would  mar  the  parable  ?  Such,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  the  lamentable  fact." 
—P.  215. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  the  popular  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  really  is  ;  for  so  many  and 
such  various  concessions  have  been  made 
by  its  advocates,  that  if  their  statements 
were  compared,  it  would  be  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
old  days  is  fairly  surrendered.  Dr.  Mur- 
doch, in  his  Discourse  on  the  Atone- 
ment, ob.'-ervcs,  "The  bloody  sacrifice  of 
the  Mediator  was  not  what  the  law  of 
God  demanded  or  could  accept,  as  a  legal 
satisfaction  for  our  sins.  All  it  could  do 
was  to  display  the  feelings  of  God  in  re- 
gard to  his  law;  and  to  secure,  by  the 
inii)ression  it  made,  the  public  objects 
which  would  be  gained  by  the  execution 


of  the  law."  When  we  find  this  obser- 
vation supported  by  the  memorable  con- 
cession of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that 
suffering,  strictly  vicarious,  is  manifestly 
impossible,  since  consciousness  cannot 
be  transferred,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire 
what  has  become  of  the  doctrine  which 
it  is  perdition  to  fail  to  recognize  ?  The 
usual  pleas  of  the  necessity  of  satisfying 
the  Divine  justice  and  of  establishing  a 
perfect  analogy  between  the  provisions  of 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  law,  utterly 
fail;  and  nothing  remains  for  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  but  to 
suppose,  that  by  some  means  unknown, 
some  peculiar  benefits,  also  unknown, 
are  secured  to  men  by  the  death  of  the 
Saviour ;  a  supposition  held  by  many  of 
the  heterodox. 

Those  who  may  refer  to  the  chapters 
of  the  work  before  us  which  set  forth  the 
views  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  en- 
tertained respecting  his  sufferings,  can- 
not fail  of  being  struck  by  the  absence  of 
all  intimation  that  the  Saviour  of  men 
was  the  object  of  his  Father's  wrath. 
Even  as  the  lifting  up  of  the  brazen  ser- 
pent was  a  token  of  Divine  love,  so  was 
the  elevation  of  the  cross :  as  the  pro- 
phets suffered  by  the  hand  of  men  while 
peculiarly  graced  by  the  favour  of  God, 
so  was  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  op- 
pressed on  earth  and  privileged  from 
lieaven.  While  the  apostles  preached  re- 
pentance as  the  sole,  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  pardon,  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as 
being  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice of  the  faith  of  his  converts ;  and  as 
ready  to  be  offered,  when  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  at  hand.  The  intimations 
which  were  given  by  Jesus  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  the  observations  of 
ills  followers  when  "  preaching  Christ 
and  him  crucified,"  are  here  brought  to- 
gether in  a  mode  which  constitutes  a 
decisive  proof  to  onr  mind  that  repen- 
tance and  not  satisfaction  for  sin  was 
the  doctrine  originally  preached  and  de- 
signed to  be  propagated. 

After  explaining,  with  great  modera- 
tion and  truth,  the  evil  effects  which 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  as- 
cription of  different  principles  of  justice 
and  mercy  to  the  Divine  and  to  human 
beings,  our  author  presents  us,  in  the 
following  passage,  with  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  summary  of  his  views  : 

"  How  exceedingly  different,  and  how 
much  more  affecting,  is  an  atoning  sacri- 
fice made  on  the  principle  of  overcoming 
evil  with  good,  than  a  sacrifice  made  by 
a  display  of  avenging  justice  on  the  in- 
nocent as  a  substitute  for  the  guilty  I 
Docs  not  the  latter  theory  approach  too 
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near  impnting  to  God  the  policy  of  orer- 
coming  evil  with  evil  ?  I  am  far  from 
supposing  that  such  is  the  intention  of 
those  who  adopt  the  hypothesis;  but 
what  better  would  they  be  able  to  make 
of  the  principle,  should  they  see  it  adopt- 
ed in  any  form  of  human  government  ? 
But  if  we  exclude  from  our  views  of  the 
atonement  every  thiu^  vindictive,  re- 
garding it  as  truly  a  display  of  love,  and 
of  such  forbearing,  forgiving  love  on  the 
part  of  God,  as  was  exemplified  by  the 
Son  in  praying  for  his  enemies,  how 
truly  do  we  behold  a  reconciSng  sacrific€y 
in  the  highest  degree  adapted  to  melt 
the  heart,  and  reconcile  the  sinner  to 
God!"— P.  200. 


Art.  in  — An  Essay  on  the  Charac- 
ter and  JFritings  of  Pension.  By 
W.  E.  Channing,  D.  D.  Liverpool, 
F.  B.  Wright ;  London,  R.  Hunter, 
and  Teuloa  and  Fox.  12mo.  pp. 
67.     1829. 

Remarks  on  the  Disposition  which  now 
prevails  to  form  Associations,  and 
to  accomplish  all  Objects  by  Organ- 
ized Musses.  By  W.  E.  (jhanaiag, 
D.  D.  E.  Raiaford.  8vo.  pp.  36. 
1830. 

Two  more  pamphlets  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Channiug  I  Of  them,  as  of  all  his 
writings,  we  say.  Welcome  be  they ! 
Welcome  the  freshness,  the  spirit,  the 
originality,  the  glowing  benevolence,  and 
the  lofty  hope,  which  characterize  them 
all !  The  Repository  has  never  been 
8l<»w  to  join  a  chorus  which  is  more 
loudly  sounded  every  year ;  but  neither 
has  criticism  upon  Dr.  C.'s  writings  been 
excluded  from  its  pages.  In  fact,  Chan^ 
ning  Is  one  of  the  last  men  over  whom 
we  should  take  upon  us  to  spread  the 
wing  of  our  protection.  The  determined 
purpose  with  which  he  goes  about  his 
work  ought  to  convince  every  one  that 
he  has  settled  the  matter  with  himself, 
and  is  ready  to  listen  to  all  that  can  be 
said  against  him,  we  hope  not  in  the 
spirit  of  defiance,  but  of  courageous  qui- 
etness. Of  course,  his  is  a  perilous  sta- 
tion j  and  he  must  have  a  care  both  of 
enemies  and  friends,  but  especially  of 
his  friends.  His  is  one  of  those  names 
we  want  to  keep  holy  for  the  general 
good  of  Christendom.  And  his  career  is 
a  brightening,  we  trust,  and  constantly 
improving  one.  In  every  fresh  produc- 
tion of  his  pen,  we  delight  to  find  symp- 
toms of  stronger  faith,  of  warmer  love, 
of  more  sound,  substantial  hope.  If  he 
does  not  value  less  the  high  intellectual 


powers  with  which  God  has  blessed  him, 
we  trust  he  prizes  with  more  devout  af- 
fection the  better  gift  which  has  been 
breathed  into  his  soul ;  the  strong  desire 
to  serve  his  God  and  his  fellow-creatures 
with  those  powers.  Whatever,  indeed, 
may  be  the  opinions  of  a  few  scattered 
individuals  among  Unitarians,  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that 
he  has  touched  the  right  string,  and  that 
it  has  answered  to  his  hand.  He  has 
kindled  up  more  of  true  ardour,  more  of 
virtuous  and  independent  feeling,  among 
us,  than  all  imr  critical  scholars  put  to- 
gether ;  and  the  reason  is  evident.  They 
have  laboured  successftilly  to  pull  down  ; 
he  is  endeavouring  to  build  up  from  a 
better  foundation.  The  work  is  grow- 
ing, and  its  progress  is  cheering  the  heart 
in  every  direction. 

Dr.  Channing's  remarks  on  Fenelon 
are  by  this  time  well  known  to  most  of 
our  readers ;  they  contain  splendid  and 
beautiful  passages,  yet  are  not  without 
exaggeration,  and  now  and  then  some- 
what contradictory.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  Fenelon's  views  of  human  nature 
also  not  so  dark  as  Dr.  C.  has  depicted 
them.  So  frequently,  at  least,  was  this 
darkness  dispelled  by  his  view  of  the 
ever-present  Deity,  present  in  every  soul 
of  man  ;  so  perfectly  synonymous  in  his 
mind  were  the  ideas  of  God  and  good- 
ness, that  he  never  could  have  contem. 
plated  human  nature  in  that  state  of 
abandonment  in  which  Calvinists  some- 
times place  it.  In  all  his  letters,  his  aim 
is  to  turn  bis  correspondents  from  the 
unprofitable  views  of  tbeir  own  sinful- 
ness, from  the  contemplation  of  human 
depravity  to  that  of  human  recovery. 
Doubtless,  he  was  obscure,  but  it  is  an 
obscurity  which  can  be  better  cleared 
up  by  the  heart  than  by  the  head.  A 
thousand  Christians  can  feel  what  Fene- 
lon means,  and  derive  from  tbeir  own 
apprehensions  of  his  meaning  consola- 
tion and  peace,  for  one  who  is  puzzled 
and  perplexed  by  his  occasionally  ambi- 
guous expressions. 

The  second  pamphlet  is  weighty  and 
practical.  Dr.  Channing's  aim  is  to  put 
us  on  our  guard  against  the  danger  to 
inde|iendence  of  character  arising  out  of 
the  present  rage  for  union  and  associa- 
tion. We  can  only  make  room  for  one 
passage,  but  the  tract  ought  to  be  in  oar 
readers'  own  hand.<;. 

"  The  common  opinion  is,  that  our 
danger  from  society  arises  wholly  from 
its  bad  members,  and  that  we  cannot  ea- 
sily be  too  much  infiuenced  by  the  good. 
But,  to  our  apprehension,  there  is  a  peril 
in  the  influence  both  of  good  and  bad. 
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What  mauf  of  ns  have  chiefly  to  dread 
from  society,  is,  not  that  we  shall  acquire 
a  positive  character  of  vice,  but  that  it 
will  impose  on  us  a  negative  character, 
that  we  shall  live  and  die  passive  beings, 
that  the  creative  and  self-forming  energy 
of  the  soul  will  not  be  called  forth  in  the 
work  of  our  improvement.  Our  danger 
is,  that  we  shall  substitute  the  consciences 
of  others  for  our  own  ;  that  we  shall 
paralyze  our  faculties  through  depend- 
ence on  foreign  guides  ;  that  we  shall  be 
moulded  from  abroad  instead  of  deter- 
mining ourselves.  The  pressure  of  so- 
ciety upon  us  is  constant,  and  almost 
immeasurable  ;  now  open  and  direct  in 
tlie  form  of  authority  and  menace,  now 
subtle  and  silent  in  the  guise  of  blandish- 
ment and  promise.  What  mighty  power 
is  lodged  in  a  frown  or  a  smile,  in  the 
voice  of  praise  and  flattery,  in  scorn  or 
neglect,  in  public  opinion,  in  domestic 
habits  and  prejudices,  in  the  state  and 
spirit  of  the  community  to  which  we 
belong  !  Nothing  escapes  the  cognizance 
of  society.  Its  legislation  extends  even 
to  our  dress,  movements,  features ;  and 
the  individual  bears  the  traces,  even  in 
countenance,  air,  and  voice,  of  the  social 
influences  amidst  which  he  has  been 
plunged.  We  are  in  great  peril  of  grow- 
ing up  slaves  to  this  exacting,  arbitrary 
sovereign  ;  of  forgetting,  or  n'.ner  learn- 
ing, our  true  responsibility;  of  living  in 
nnconsciousness  of  that  divine  power 
with  which  we  are  invested  over  our- 
selves, and  in  which  all  the  dignity  of 
our  nature  is  concentered  ;  of  overlook- 
ing the  sacredness  of  our  minds,  and 
laying  them  open  to  impressions  from 
any  and  all  who  surround  us.  Resist- 
ance of  this  foreign  pressure  is  our  only 
safeguard,  and  is  essential  to  virtue.  All 
virtue  lies  in  individual  action,  in  inward 
energy,  in  self-determination.  There  is 
no  moral  worth  in  being  swept  away  by 
a  crowd,  even  towards  the  best  objects. 
We  mu.st  act  from  an  inward  spring. 
The  good,  as  well  as  the  bad,  may  injure 
us,  if,  through  tiiat  intolerance  which  is 
a  common  infirmity  of  the  good,  they 
impose  on  us  authoritatively  their  own 
convictions,  and  obstruct  our  own  intel- 
lectual and  moral  activity.  A  state  of 
society,  in  which  correct  habits  prevail, 
may  produce  in  many,  a  mechanical  re- 
gnlariiy  and  religion,  which  is  any  thing 
but  virtue.  Nothing  morally  great  or 
good  sprinifs  from  mere  sympathy  and 
imitation.  These  principles  will  only 
forge  diains  for  us,  and  perpetuate  our 
infancy,  unless  more  and  more  controlled 
and  suhdueil  by  that  inward  law-giver 
and  judge,  whoic  authority  is  from  (God, 


and  whose  sway  over  our  whole  nature, 
alone  secures  its  free,  glorious,  and  ever- 
lasting expansion. 

"  The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it 
most  deeply,  that  our  connexion  with  so- 
ciety, as  it  is  our  greatest  aid,  so  it  is 
our  greatest  peril.  We  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  spoiled  of  our  moral 
judgment,  and  of  our  power  over  our- 
selves; and  in  losing  these,  we  lose  the 
chief  prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings. 
We  sink,  as  far  as  mind  can  sink,  into 
the  world  of  matter,  the  chief  distinction 
of  which  is,  that  it  wants  self-motion, 
or  moves  only  from  foreign  impulse. 
The  propensity  in  our  fellow  creatures, 
which  we  have  most  to  dread,  is  that, 
which,  though  most  severely  condemned 
by  Jesus,  is  yet  the  most  frequent  in- 
firmity of  his  followers ;  we  mean,  the 
propensity  to  rule,  to  tyrannize,  to  war 
with  the  freedom  of  their  equals,  to  make 
themselves  standards  for  other  minds, 
to  be  lawgivers  instead  of  brethren  and 
friends  to  their  race  Our  great  and 
most  difficult  duty  as  social  beings,  is,  to 
derive  constant  aid  from  society  without 
taking  its  yoke  ;  to  open  our  minds  to 
the  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  persuasions 
of  others,  and  yet  to  hold  fast  the  sacred 
right  of  private  judgment ;  to  receive 
impulses  from  our  fellow-beings,  and  yet 
to  act  from  our  own  souls  ;  to  sympa- 
thize with  others,  and  yet  to  determine 
our  own  feelings  ;  to  act  with  others, 
and  yet  to  follow  our  own  consciences  ; 
to  unite  social  deference  and  self-domi- 
nion ;  to  join  moral  self-subsistence  with 
social  dependence ;  to  respect  others 
witiiout  losing  self-respect ;  to  love  our 
friends,  and  to  reverence  our  superiors, 
whilst  our  supreme  homage  is  given  to 
that  moral  perfection  which  no  friend 
and  no  superior  has  realized,  and  which, 
if  faithfully  pursued,  will  often  demand 
separation  from  all  around  us.  Such  is 
our  great  work  as  social  beings,  and  to 
perform  it  we  should  look  habitually  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  distinguished  by 
nothing  more  than  by  moral  independ- 
ence, than  by  resisting  and  overcoming 
the  world."— Pp.  8—10. 


Art.  IV. — 77ie  Christinn  Beatitudes. 
A  Discourse  on  the  Commencement 
of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount : 
preached  in  Curter-Lane  Chapel, 
Doctors^  Commons.  By  John  S. 
Porter.  London  :  Hunter,  Eaton, 
and  Teulou  and  Fox.  8vo.  pp.  44. 
lS2y. 

The  first  twelve  verses  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  afford  bo  large  a  variety  of 
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sn'bjects  for  the  dinne,  that  it  is  evideut 
that  each  can  be  only  lightly  touched  ou 
in  the  compasd  of  a  single  discunrse, 
however  long.  In  the  following  passage 
we  find  the  Christian  virtues,  which  were 
hallowed  by  the  blessing  of  Jesns,  placed 
as  a  class  iu  opposition  to  those  qualities 
which  are  yet  held  iu  high  esteem  in 
Christian  society.  Our  readers  will  agree 
wth  us  iu  recognizing  the  truth  and 
allowing  the  importance  of  the  contrast. 
"  The  qualities  to  which  our  Lord 
here  aud  elsewhere  assigns  the  most 
conspicuous  place,  though  their  names 
were  long  previously  known  to  the  world, 
had  mouldered  iu  comparative  mglect. 
It  was  our  Saviour's  baud  which  first 
drew  forth  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  had  lingered,  the  virtues  of  meek- 
aess,  parity  of  heart,  placability,  hum- 
bleness of  mind,  aud  patient  enduraucc 
of  wroug. 

"  In  the  Beatitudes  which  he  pro- 
BOOQced  in  our  text,  this  distinction  is 
strikingly  exemplified.  Any  person  whose 
character  perfectly  corresponded  to  the 
rules  which  he  here  lays  down,  would 
be  meek,  complying,  forgiving ;  silent 
and  gentle  under  insult ;  anxious  for  re- 
conciliation, where  others  would  only 
pursue  revenge ;  indulgent  to  the  way- 
wardness, aud  yielding  to  the  obstinacy, 
of  men.  The  world  would  call  this 
tameness,  feebleness,  cowardice.  1  be> 
lieve  no  such  character  was  ever  ho- 
noured with  the  applause  of  any  moral- 
ist, till  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was 
delivered.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not find,  either  here  or  in  other  parts  of 
our  Lord's  instructions,  any  approbation 
bestowed  ou  the  daring  and  active,  im- 
petuous and  sensitive,  character,  which 
is  distinguished  by  vigour  iu  its  determi- 
uatious  and  inflexibility  in  its  feelings, 
whether  of  partiality  or  aversion ;  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  heroism,  has 
always  been  popular. 

"  1  have  not  jwinted  out  this  distinc- 
tion as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  although  ( 
think  it  remarkably  curious,  but  because 
it  places  in  a  strong  light  the  excellence 
of  our  Saviour  as  a  teacher  of  morality. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  the  estimate  formed 
of  the  comparative  merit  and  demerit  of 
the  two  sorts  of  characters  referred  to, 
the  opinion  of  the  world  at  large  is  to- 
tally wrong,  and  that  promulgated  by  our 
Lord  is  perfectly  correct.  Of  this  1  think 
any  reasonable  man,  who  would  only 
exercise  deliberate  judgment,  would  soon 
be  convinced.  I  imagine  the  unbeliever 
himself  could  be  brought  without  much 
difficulty  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
this  principle  ;  for  it  is  one  of  that  class 
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of  truths  which,  however  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, appear  extremely  simple  when 
once  they  are  fairly  stated  aud  explained. 
To  shew  the  correctness  of  the  estimate 
furnished  by  the  gospel,  we  ha*-e  only 
to  cuusider  that  the  truth  of  any  principle 
in  morals  ought  always  to  be  tried  with 
reference  to  its  universality.  If  a  person 
states  to  me  that  a  particular  description 
of  character  is  more  excellent  tbau  ano- 
ther, he  must  mean  that  it  would  be  for 
the  good  of  the  world,  if  that  character 
which  he  commends  were  found  in  every 
individual  of  our  race.  Now,  if  the  pa- 
tience and  meekness,  the  justice  and 
temperance,  enjoined  iu  the  gospel,  were 
universally  practised,  the  world  would 
be  a  scene  of  concord,  love  aud  happi- 
ness :  whereas  if  the  whole  of  mankind 
were  such  heroes  as  men  in  general 
highly  admire,  resentments,  discords, 
and  animosities,  wQuld  prevail  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  one  system  would  perpe- 
tuate peace,  the  other  would  perpetuate 
confusion.  Exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  Christian  meekness  and  pa- 
tience preponderated,  would  happiness 
and  charity  prevail  over  misery  and  en- 
mity."—Pp.  31—33. 

The  above  extract  enables  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  style  of  the 
discourse ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
name  which  it  bears  will  ensure  their 
favourable  prepossessions,  aud  their 
hopes  that  intrepidity  aud  ardour  iu  the 
assertion  aud  diffusion  of  evangelical 
truth  may  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
prove  hereditary. 


Art.V. —  The  Gentleness  of  the  Chris- 
tian Minister  an  Argument  for  Per- 
severance in  the  Faith.  A  Sermon 
occasioned  hy  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Crowther,  A.  AI.,  Ficar  of 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
By  Daniel  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Vicar  of 
Islington.  London  :  Saunders  aad 
Benning.    1829.     Pp.  71. 

Tuis  discourse  is  a  very  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  preaching  according  to  the 
school  of  Evangelical  Churchmeu.  \u 
publication  will  have  the  effect  of  com- 
municating, far  and  wide,  an  impression 
of  the  pious  and  faithful  character  which 
it  delineates.  The  text  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  tliat  could  have  been 
adapted  to  the  subject.  1  Thess.  ii.  7  : 
"  But  we  were  gentle  among  you,  even 
as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children." 

The  preacher  thus  describes  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  ministerial  office  :  "  We 
are  entrusted  with  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
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with  the  ministry  of  reconciliation." 
The  minister  of  Christ,  he  says,  has  "  to 
prepare  for  the  gospel  by  teaching  the 
guilt  and  condemnation  of  man,  his  ac- 
countableness  to  Almighty  God,  his  ob- 
ligations to  obedience,  the  holiness  and 
goodness  of  the  law  which  he  has  broken, 
his  fallen  and  corrupt  state,  his  blindness  of 
understanding,  his  perverseness  and  disor- 
der of  will,  his  interior  and  deeply -seated 
entnitt/  against  God."  In  this  language, 
with  much  of  a  like  nature,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  preacher,  with  many  others 
of  the  same  school,  has  confounded  the 
state  of  corrupted  human  nature  with 
human  nature  itself.  The  latter  is  pure 
and  holy,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  hands 
of  its  Maker,  and  to  revile  this  is  to  re- 
vile God.  The  gospel  is  well  defined  by 
the  preacher  in  the  words  of  an  Evange- 
list, "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perrsh, 
but  have  everlasting  life." 

Is   this   the   language  of    Calvinism  ? 
Does  this  imply  the  deity  of  Christ  ?    To 
be  a  son  of  God  is  the  privilege  of  all 
Christians.     And  as  to  the  term  "  only- 
begotten  Son,"  truth  compelled  even  the 
orthodox  Parkhurst  to  declare   (see  his 
Greek  Lexicon) ,  that  he  apprehended  it 
strictly  and  properly  belonged  to  Christ's 
humanity.    Yet  the  preacher,  in  the  same 
page,  speaks  of  the  incarnation  of  "  God 
the   Son."      Where   does   he    find    that 
phrase  in   the  Bible  ?     'I'his   is  not  all. 
He  speaks  also  of  the  efficacious  grace  of 
"  God  the  Holy  Ghost."     "  The  grace  of 
God,"  we  frequently  read  of  in  our  Bi- 
ble ;    "  the  grace   of   the    Lord    Jesus 
Christ,"  we  would   treasure  up  in  our 
minds  ;  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
Holy  Spirit,  we  believe  is  not  a  scriptural 
cxpres.sion ;  but  the  grace  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  language  which  we  may  safely 
say  would  have  been  condemned  by  Je- 
sus Christ  and  the  apostles.    Paul,  at  the 
closi?  of  his  second  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, expresses  a  devout  wish  for  his 
brethren,  that  they  Mii>;ht  enjoy  the  grace 
of  the   Lord  Jesus  Christ,    the   love  of 
Gfxl,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     This  would  read,  in  our  preach- 
er's language,  the  communion  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.'     Woiild  this  have  been  in- 
telligible to  Paul  ?     But  it  was  the  reli- 
gion of  Cranmer.     It  was  the  form  of  the 
Christian  religion  agreed  to  by  the  arch- 
bishops and   bishops  of  both  provinces, 
and  of  the  Convoaition,  holden  at  Lon- 
don,   in  th(e    yea?   l.')«)2.     Therefore   all 
candidates  for  situations  in  the  Church 
»f  England,  must  even  nom,  in  the  year 
1830,  declare  their  unfeigned  assent  and 


consent  to  this  Athanasian  heresy.  I.<» 
this  state  of  things  always  to  contiune 
amongst  us  ?  Shall  then  the  lapse  of 
almost  three  centuries  introduce  no  re- 
formation into  God's  worship  ?  And  can- 
not v!e  see  more  clearly  thau  the  men 
who  were  nursed  in  Popery,  and  who 
confessedly  received  their  first  impres- 
sions of  Christianity,  not  from  the  Bible, 
but  from  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Preach- 
ers of  the  same  stamp  with  Mr.  Wilson 
are  the  minority,  but  probably  an  in- 
creasing body  in  the  church  ;  yet  all  have 
subscribed  the  same  creed,  however  op- 
posite their  belief  may  have  been — the 
Parrs  and  the  Simpsons,  the  Richmond^ 
aud  the  Paleys,  the  Hawkers  and  the  Laws, 
~-and  this  is  done  "  to  avoid  diversititts 
of  opinions"  I 

But  there  was  a  greater  uniformity  in 
the  first  ages  of  our  Protestant  church. 
This  is  well  put  by  the  preacher  himself: 
"  Did  be  not"  (viz.  the  departed  Vicar 
of  Christ  Church)  "  cordially,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  enter  into  the 
Articles,   Homilies,   and   Liturgy  of  the 
Church   of  which  he  was   a  minister  ? 
Did  he  not  preach  the  same  doctrines  in 
his  day  which  Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  and 
Latimer,  Noel,  and  Hooker,  and  Sandys, 
did  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation  ;  and 
which  Hull,  and  Davenant,  and  Pearson, 
and  Heveridge,  and  Hopkins,  and  Leigh- 
ton,  did  in  the  century  which  succeeded 
it .'"     We  dare  say  the  zealous  preacher 
is  correct  in  his  implication,  and  that  his 
hearers,  so  far  as  they  can  be  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  these  fathers  of  tlie 
Church  of  England  would  answer   Yes. 
But  there  is  a  much  more  pertinent  ques- 
tion  to  ask,  and  it  is  this  :    Were  the 
doctrines  of  these   great  men   identical 
with  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament .' 
Is  this  the  question  to  which  the  chief 
attention  is  paid  by  the  clergymen  of  the 
Establishment  ?     We  think  it  cannot  be, 
while  the  articles  of  Cranmer  are  to  be 
subscribed.     We  blame   not  tliose  who 
preach  faithfully ,  aud  we  doubt  not  that 
this  is  true  of  the  author  of  the  Sermon 
before  us.     He  is  faithful  according  to 
his  knowledge,  and  his  knowledge  hap- 
pens to  be  that  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  late  Dr.  I-Mmund  Law  was  also, 
we  believe,  faithful  in  the  doctrine  which 
he  preached,  and  his    "  Considerations 
on  the  Theory  of  Religion,"  display  an 
acuteness   of   judgment,    an    extent   of 
scriptural  knowledge,  a  piety  of  spirit, 
and  a  reasonableness  of  belief,  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  Latimers,  or 
with  any  other  of  the  lights  of  the  English 
Church.     Yet  Bishop  Law  believed  Uni- 
tarianism  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
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Aad  we  rejoice  to  be  assured  by  his  son, 
still  sitting  on  the  Episcopal  bench,  that 
"  no  alterations  or  additions  whatever 
hare  been  admitted  into  the  edition  of 
1820,  except  the  author's  last  verbal 
corrections."  Now,  what  advantage  for 
tlie  discovery  of  truth,  which  Cranmer 
possessed,  was  not  amply  enjoyed  by 
Law?  And  did  not  many  great  inconve- 
niences impede  the  researches  of  Cran- 
mer in  the  sixteenth  century,  from  which 
Law,  in  the  eighteenth,  was  entirely 
free  ?  Why  then  should  Englishmen 
prevent  their  church  from  going  on  to 
perfection  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  has  enriched  his  discourse 
with  many  very  interesting  biographical 
and  some  ingenious  critical  observations. 

We  only  add,  that  the  profits  of  the 
sale  are  designed  to  increase  the  com- 
forts of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Art.   VI. — Jefferson^s  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence.    Vols.  IIL  and  IV. 

We  have  already  remarked  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  this  work,  that 
they  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  histo- 
rian than  to  the  public :  the  same  may  be 
said  of  great  part  of  the  third,  but  not 
of  the  fourth.  In  the  fourth  we  have  the 
venerable  patriot  himself  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  stripped  of  his  armour;  he 
tells  us  that,  in  his  old  age,  he  is  again 
a  hard  student;  that  he  rises  with  the 
sun,  and  never  goes  to  bed  without  an 
hour,  or  half  an  hour's  reading  of  "  some- 
thing moral  whereon  to  ruminate  in  the 
intervals  of  sleep ;"  that  hi*  digestion  is 
as  good  as  ever,  and  that  he  has  not  lost 
a  tooth.  These  little  "  egotisms"  (as 
he  is  pleased  to  call  them)  are  duly  in- 
termingled with  the  topTcs  of  the  day, 
with  political  and  moral  discussion,  and 
with  metaphysical  speculation.  "  In  the 
bosom  of  my  family,  and  surrounded  by 
books,"  says  the  writer  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "  I  enjoy  a  repose  to  which  I 
have  been  long  a  stranger.  My  mornings 
are  devoted  to  correspondence.  From 
breakfast  to  dinner,  I  am  in  my  shops, 
my  garden,  or  on  horseback  among  my 
farms  ;  from  dinner  to  dark,  1  give  to 
society  and  recreation  with  my  neigh- 
bours and  friends  ;  and  from  candle-light 
to  early  bed  time  I  read."  Tacitus  and 
Horace,  he  telk  ns  in  another  place,  are 
again  familiar  to  him,  and  his  early  pas- 
sion for  mathematics  has  returned. 
"  With  my  neighbours,"  says  he,  "  I 
talk  of  ploughs  and  harrows,  seeding  and 
barrestiug,  and  of  politics,  too,  if  they 
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choose  it,  with  as  little  reserve  as  the 
rest  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  feel  at 
length  th«  blessing  of  being  free  to  say 
and  do  what  I  please,  without  being  re- 
sponsible for  it  to  any  mortjd." — Vol.  \Y» 
p.  145. 

•'  Your  puzzling  letter,"  says  he  to 
another  friend,  "  with  its  crowd  of  scep- 
ticisms, kept  me  from  sleep.  I  read  it, 
and  laid  it  down  again  and  again  :  and 
to  give  rest  to  my  mind,  I  was  obliged 
to  recur  ultimately  to  ray  babitnal  ano- 
dyne. '  1  feel  therefore  1  exist.'  I  feel 
bodies  which  are  not  myself :  there  are 
other  existences  then.  I  call  them  mat- 
ter. I  feel  them  changing  place.  This 
gives  me  motion.  Where  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  matter,  I  call  it  void,  or  nothing, 
or  immaterial  space." — "  I  can  conceive 
thought  to  be  an  action  of  a  particular 
organization  of  matter,  as  well  as  that 
attraction  is  an  action  of  matter,  or  mag- 
netism of  loadstone.  When  he  who  de^ 
uies  to  the  CreaU)r  the  power  of  endow- 
ing matter  with  the  mode  of  action  called 
thinking  shall  shew  how  he  could  endow 
the  sun  with  the  mode  of  action  called 
attraction,  which  reins  the  planets  in  the 
track  of  their  orbits,  or  how  an  absence 
of  matter  can  have  a  will,  and  by  that 
will  put  matter  into  motion,  the  Mate- 
rialist will  be  lawfully  required  to  ex- 
plain the  process  by  which  matter  exer- 
cises the  faculty  of  thinking."  We  have 
already  noticed  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  Mr.  JeflFersou's  career,  his  opinions 
were  hostile  to  the  claims  of  revelation  ; 
in  his  subsequent  correspondence  with 
his  iutinsate  friends,  he  explains  himself 
on  this  subject  more  fully,  and  with  a 
candour  and  Tightness  of  mind  which  we 
cannot  but  respect,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  doctrine.  "  To  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,"  says  he  to  Dr. 
Rush,  "  I  am  indeed  opposed,  but  not  to 
the  genuine  precepts  of  Jesus  himself. 
I  am  a  Christian  in  the  only  sense  iu 
which  he  wished  any  one  to  be  ;  sincerely 
attached  to  his  doctrines  in  preference 
to  all  others  ;  ascribing  to  himself  every 
human  excellence,  and  believing  be  never 
claimed  any  other."  "  The  free  exercise 
of  reason,"  says  he  elsewhere,  "  is  all 
I  ask  for  the  vindication  of  the  character 
of  Jesus.  We  find  in  the  writings  of  his 
biographers  matter  of  two  distinct  de- 
scriptions. First,  a  ground-work  of  vul- 
gar ignorance,  of  things  impossible,  of 
superstitions,  fanaticisms,  and  fabrica- 
tions. lutermLxed  with  these  again  are 
sublime  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
aphorisms  and  precepts  of  the  purest  mo- 
rality and  benevolence,  sanctioned  by  a 
life  of  humility,  innocence,  and  simpli- 
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city  of  manners,  neglect  of  riches,  ab- 
sence of  worldly  ambition  and  honours, 
with  an  eloquence  and  persuasiveness 
which  have  not  been  surpassed.  These 
could  not  be  inventions  of  the  grovelling 
authors  who  relate  them.  They  are  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  their  feeble  minds. 
They  shew  that  t/iere  teas  a  character,  the 
mbject  of  their  history ,  whose  splendid  con- 
ceptions were  above  all  suspicion  of  being 
interpolations  from  their  hands" — "  That 
Jesus  did  not  mean  to  impo.se  himself  on 
mankind  as  the  Son  of  God,  physically 
speaking,  I  have  been  convinced  by  the 
writings  of  men  more  learned  than  my- 
self in  that  lore."  (Alluding,  probably, 
to  Dr.  Priestley's  History  of  the  Cor- 
ruptions of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  elsewhere  praises  highly.) 
"  But  that  he  might  conscientiously  be- 
lieve himself  inspired  from  above,  is 
very  possible." — "  Elevated  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  warm  and  pure  heart,  con- 
scious of  the  high  strains  of  an  eloquence 
that  had  not  been  taught  him,  he  might 
readily  mistake  the  corruscations  of  his 
own  fine  genius  for  inspirations  of  a 
higher  order."— Vol.  IV.  p.  33fi. 

The  solution  is  obviously  inapplicable 
to  any  thing  but  the  mere  words  of  Christ, 
(as   reported   by  the  Evangelists,)    and 
leaves  the  facts  of  his  own  miracles  and 
resurrection,  and  the  lives  and  deaths  of 
his  apostles,  unexplained;  but  the  work- 
ings of  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Jefferson's 
cannot  be  uninteresting  or  uninstructive, 
and  his  conviction  of  the  originality  and 
beauty  of  the  character  of  Jesus  (bearing 
down,  as  it  does,  on  his  system,  every 
thing  like  truth  and  reason  before  it)   is 
extremely  impressive  and   striking.     Of 
nominal  Christianity,   (or  Platonism,  as 
he  calls  it,)   Mr.  Jefferson  expresses  his 
opinion  on  every  occasion,  in  a  most  un- 
ceremonious manner  ;    it  is   "  a  hocus- 
pocus  phantasm,"    "  a  counter-religion 
made  up  of  the  dcliria  of  crazy  imagina- 
tions, as  foreign  from  Christianity  as  is 
that  of  Mahomet."     "  I  trust,"  says  he, 
in   a  letter  to  Dr.  Waterhouse,  "  that 
there  is  not  a  young  man  now  living  in 
the  United  States  who  will  not  die  an 
Unitarian."     To  a  friend,  who  had  sent 
him  some  Unitarian  pamphlets,  he  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows  :  "  The  pure 
and  simple  unity  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  is  now  all  but  ascendant  in  the 
Eastern   states ;    it   is   dawning   in   the 
West,  and  advancing  towards  the  South  ; 
and  I  confidently  expect  that  the  present 
generation  will  see  Unitarianism  become 
the  general  religion  of  the  United  States." 
Nothing  can  be  more  amiable,  or  more 
characteristic  of  real  elevation  of  mind, 


thau  the  advances  which  we  find  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson making  towards  his  old  friend  and 
political  opponent,  John  Adams;  the  care 
with  which  he  excuses  to  himself  and 
his  friends  any  little  harshness  or  irrita- 
tion into  which  the  eagerness  of  party 
feeling  may  have  betrayed  his  antagonist; 
and  the  cordiality  with  which  he  reminds 
him  of  the  days  when  they  fought  side 
by  side,    and   accomplished    the    great 
work    together.      When   all   intercourse 
between  them  was  suspended,  and  Mrs. 
Adams,  in  condoling  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  to  whom 
she  had  been  greatly  attached,  thought 
proper  to  subscribe  herself  as  "  one  who 
had  oiwe  been  his  friend,"  we  find  him 
labouring,  through  the  intervention  of  a 
common  friend,  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation.    "  With  a  man  possessing  so 
many  estimable  qualities,"  says  he  to  Dr. 
Rush,  "  why  should  we  be  dissocialized 
by  mere  differences  of  opinion  in  politics, 
in  religion,  in  philosophy,  or  any  thing 
else  ?      His    opinions    are    as   honestly 
formed  as  my  own.     Our  different  views 
of  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of  a 
difference  in  our  organization  and  expe- 
rience.    I  never  withdrew  from  the  so- 
ciety of  any  man  on  this  account,  although 
many  have  done  it  from  me  ;  much  less 
should  I  do  it  from  one  with  whom  I 
had  gone  through,  with  hand  and  heai-t, 
so  many  trying  scenes." — Vol.  IV.  p.  171. 
The  personal  accusation   which    was 
unsparingly  invented  and  repeated  by  the 
respective  factions,  he  nobly  set  out  of 
the  question.     "  Mr.  Adams  never  said 
so,"  was  the  spirit  of  his  reply  to  those 
who  informed  him  of  the  calumnies  of 
the  opposite  party  ;  •'  if  we  were  both 
to  die  to-morrow,  they  would  set  up  two 
other  names,  and  carry  on  the  same  sys- 
tem."    Amongst  Mr.  Jefferson's   corre- 
spondents,   we   particularly  noticed  the 
great  and  good  General  Gates,  who  did 
what  we  cannot  but  wish  that  Washing- 
ton had  done — manumitted  his  slaves  dur- 
ing his  life-time.     There  is  also  an  in- 
teresting letter  to  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  on 
the  subject  of  African  colonization. 


Art.  VII. — Letters  and  Journals  of 
Lord  Byron,   with  Notices  of  his 
Life,    fiy  TJiomas  Moore.    2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  4to.  pp.  6/0. 
Our  present  notice   of   this  volume 
must  be  confined  to  telling  those  of  our 
readers  whom  it  may  not  yet  have  reach- 
ed what  they  may  expect  to  find  in   it. 
And   truly   it  is    a    noble   bill   of  fare, 
tliougli,  after  all,  nothing  can  thoroughly 
reconcile  us  to  the  destruction  of  that 
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MS.  which  Mr.  Moore,  in  au  eril  hour 
for  his  own  reputaticm  for  mental  con- 
rage  and  fidelity,  committed  to  the  flames. 
It  would  have  been  something  to  know 
that  such  an  unsparing  self-analysis  as 
it  was  said  to  be,  such  an  expos^  of  the 
arcana  of  aristocratical  life,  such  a  con- 
tribution to  the  philosophy  of  the  hnmau 
mind  and  character,  had  been  still  in 
exi."*tence,  though  its  publication  had 
been  reserved  for  the  third  or  fourth  ge- 
neration. But  it  is  gone ;  we  must  be 
thanlifnl  for  what  ive  can  get ;  and  we 
have  got  here  a  book  of  deep  interest — 
an  interest  whicii,  from  the  variety  of  its 
sources,  cannot  fail  of  being  as  universal 
as  it  is  intense. 

'J'he  bulk  of  the  volume  consists  of  the 
correspondence  and  memoranda  of  Lord 
Byron, — a  treasure  of  philosophy,  wit, 
and  grace.  The  prose  of  poets  is  usually 
admirable, — witness  Soutliey's  histories 
and  Wordsworth's  prefaces  and  essays, 
— to  go  no  further  back  than  our  own 
time.  The  notes  to  Byron's  poems  are, 
by  some,  relished  almost  as  much  as  the 
poems  themselves  ;  but,  graceful  as  they 
are,  they  had  little  prepared  us  for  the 
splendid  display  which  this  volume  affords. 
A  collection  of  240  letters  furnishes,  of 
course,  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  of 
style  ;  but  whatever  their  tone,  whether 
they  breathe  despondency  or  reckless 
gaiety,  whether  addressed  to  -a  school- 
boy, a  literary  acquaintance,  or  one  that 
"  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,"  the 
same  vigour,  originality,  and  beauty,  are 
evident  in  all.  We  can  give  but  a  random 
specimen. 

"  To  Mr.  Dallas. 
"  Neusstead  Abbey,  Aug.  12, 1811. 

"  Peace  be  with  the  dead  !  Regret 
cannot  awake  them.  With  a  sigh  to  the 
departed,  let  us  resume  the  dull  business 
of  life,  in  the  certainty  that  we  also  shall 
have  our  repose.  Besides  her  who  gave 
me  being,  I  have  lost  more  than  one  who 
made  that  being  tolerable.  The  best 
friend  of  my  friend  Hobhouse,  Matthews, 
a  man  of  the  first  talents,  and  also  not 
the  worst  of  my  narrow  circle,  has  pe- 
rished miserably  in  the  muddy  waves  of 
the  Cam,  always  fatal  to  genius  : — my 
poor  school-fellow  Wingfield,  at  Coim- 
bra,— within  a  month  :  and  whilst  1  had 
heard  from  all  three,  but  not  seen  one. 
Matthews  wrote  to  me  the  very  day  be- 
fore his  death ;  and  though  I  feel  for  his 
fate,  I  am  still  more  anxious  for  Hob- 
house,  vyho,  I  very  much  fear,  will  hardly 
retain  his  senses ;  his  letters  to  me  since 
the  event  have  been  most  incoherent. 
But  let  this  pass— we  shall  all  one  day 
pass  along  with  the  rest— the  world  is 


too  fnll  of  such  things,  and  onr  very  sor- 
row is  selfish. 

"  1  received  a  letter  from  you  which 
my  late  occupations  prevented  me  from 
duly  noticing, — I  hope  your  friends  aud 
family  will  long  hold  together.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  business, 
on  common  place,  on  any  thing,  or 
nothing— but  death.  I  am  already  too 
familiar  with  the  dead.  It  is  strange  that 
I  look  on  the  skulls  which  stand  beside 
me  (I  have  always  had /our  in  my  study) 
without  emotion  ;  but  I  cannot  strip  the 
features  of  those  I  have  known  of  their 
fleshy  covering,  even  in  idea,  without  a 
hideous  sensation ;  but  the  worms  are 
less  ceremonious.  Surely  the  Romans 
did  well  when  they  burned  the  dead. — I 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  am 
yours,"  &c. 

His  "  Detached  Thoughts,"  from  which 
we  are  favoured  with  large  extracts,  are 
yet  more  valuable  than  his  letters.  They 
are  thrown  off  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
carelessness ;  and  we  are  thus  furnished 
with  the  pleasant  employment  of  picking 
out  his  opinions  and  ascertaining  his 
feelings  on  subjects  of  the  deepest  inte- 
rest in  the  midst  of  graceful  nonsense, 
and  the  most  trivial  details  of  every-day 
life.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
sentences,  mixed  up  with  memoranda 
about  biscuits  and  soda-water,  and  de- 
clarations of  affection  for  Junius,  because 
"  he  was  a  good  hater." 

"  I  awoke  from  a  dream — well !  and 
have  not  others  dreamed  ?  —  Such  a 
dream  ! — but  she  did  not  overtake  me. 
I  wish  the  dead  would  rest,  however. 
Ugh  !  how  my  blood  chilled  !  —  aud  I 
could  not  wake — and — and — heigho  ! 

"  'Shadows  to-night 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of 
Richard 

Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thou- 
sand   

Armed  all  in  proof,  and  led  by  shal- 
low   .' 

"  I  do  not  like  this  dream, — I  hate  its 
*  foregone  conclusion.'  And  am  I  to  be 
shaken  by  shadows  ?  Aye,  when  they 
remind  us  of — no  matter — but\  if  I  dream 
thus  again,  I  will  try  whether  all  sleep 
has  the  like  visions.  Since  I  rose,  I've 
been  in  considerable  bodijy  pain  also ; 
but  it  is  gone,  and  now,  like  Lord  Ogle- 
by,  I  am  wound  up  for  the  day." — P. 
447. 

Again, 

•'  All  are  inclined  to  believe  what  they 
covet,  from  a  lottery-ticket  up  to  a  pass- 
port to  Paradise, — in  which,  from  de- 
scription, I   see  nothing  very  tempting. 
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My  restlessness  tells  me  I  have  some- 
thing within  that  '  passeth  show!'  It  is 
for  Him  who  made  it,  to  prolong  that 
spark  of  celestial  fire  which  illuminates, 
yet  burns,  this  frail  tenement ;  but  I  see 
no  such  horror  in  a  '  dreamless  sleep,' 
and  I  have  no  conception  of  any  exist- 
ence which  duration  would  not  render 
tiresome.  How  else  '  fell  the  angels,' 
even  according  to  your  creed  ?  They 
were  immortal,  heavenly,  and  happy  as 
their  apostate  Abdiel  is  now  by  his  treach- 
ery. Time  must  decide ;  and  eternity 
won't  be  the  less  agreeable  or  more  hor- 
rible because  one  did  not  expect  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  am  grateful  for  some 
good,  and  tolerably  patient  under  certain 
evils — grace  a  Dieu  et  mon  bon  tempera- 
ment."— P.  455. 

Though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  foregoing  passage,  it 
is  but  fair  to  give,  as  a  set-olF,  some  lines 
which  we  elsewhere  find  : 

"  Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite: 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heav'n  : 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown, 
Bow     down     beneath     th'     Almighty's 
throne  ; — 

To  him  address  thy  trembling  prayer ; 
He,  who  is  merciful  and  just, 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 
Father  of  Light !  to  thee  I  call. 

My  soul  is  dark  within  ; 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow  fall, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,    who  canst  guide  the  wandering 

star. 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky. 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  for- 
give ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die." 

The  delicate  and  difficult  subject  of 
Lord  IJyron's  scepticism  is  beautifully 
handled  by  his  biographer.  Mr.  Moore 
has,  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  otiiers, 
admirably  combined  the  fidelity  of  the 
historian  with  the  tenderness  of  the 
friend.  His  task  has  been  one  of  pecn- 
liar  difliculty.  To  exhibit,  with  a  friendly 
hand,  the  singularities  of  the  most  sin- 
gular of  minds  ;  to  reveal  its  deformities 
while  bespeaking  due  honour  to  its  beau- 
ties,; to  abstain  from  extenuation  or  eu- 
logy, wlierc  the  temptation  to  both  is 
])cculiarly  powerful,  evinces  no  little 
principle,  judgment,  and  taste.  The 
minor  excellences  of  biography  also 
abound.     The  style  is  simple,  the  narra- 


tive conducted  with  grace,  and  animated 
throughout  with  an  interest,  the  credit 
of  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  attach,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  narrator,  as  well 
as  to  his  subject.  The  plenitude  of  the 
details  has  surprised  and  gratified  us  ; 
but  their  interest,  alas  !  only  aggravates 
our  repinings  for  what  we  have  lost. 
The  following  passages  will  shew  how 
well  Mr.  Moore  understf)od,  and  can 
made  others  understand,  the  niceties  of 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 

♦'  The  general  character  which  he  bore 
among  the  masters  at  Harrow  was  that 
of  an  idle  boy,  who  would  never  learn 
any  thing ;  and,  as  far  as  regarded  his 
tasks  in  school,  this  reputation  was,  by 
his  own  avowal,  not  ill  founded.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  look  through  the 
books  which  he  had  then  in  use,  and 
which  are  scribbled  over  with  clumsily 
interlined  translations,  without  being 
struck  with  the  narrow  extent  of  his  clas- 
sical attainments.  The  most  ordinary 
Greek  words  have  their  English  signifi- 
cation scrawled  under  them, — shewing 
too  plainly  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
familiarized  with  their  meaning  to  trust 
himself  without  this  aid.  Thus,  in  his 
Xenophon,  we  find  vioi,  young — aofAMO-iv, 
bodies — avS'p^Trof?  to<?  a'ya.^oi^,  good  men, 
&c.,  &c. — and  even  in  the  volumes  of 
Greek  plays  which  he  presented  to  the 
library  on  his  departure,  we  observe, 
among  other  instances,  the  common  word 
%pi;o-o^-  provided  with  its  English  repre- 
sentative in  the  margin.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  backwardness  in  the  mere 
verbal  scholarship,  on  which  so  large 
and  precious  a  portion  of  life  is  wasted, 
in  all  that  general  and  miscellaneous 
knowledge  which  is  alone  useful  in  the 
world,  he  was  making  rapid  and  even 
wotiderful  progress.  With  a  mind  too 
inquisitive  and  excursive  to  be  imprisoned 
within  statutable  limits,  he  flew  to  sub- 
jects that  interested  his  already  manly 
tastes,  with  a  zest  which  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  that  the  mere  pedantries  of  school 
could  inspire  ;  and  the  irregular,  but  ar- 
dent, snaiches  of  study  which  he  caught 
in  this  way  gave  to  a  mind  like  his  an 
impulse  forwards,  which  left  more  disci- 
plined and  plodding  competitors  far  be- 
hind. The  list,  indeed,  which  he  has 
left  on  record  of  the  works,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literature,  which  he  thus  hastily 
and  greedily  devoured  before  he  was  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  is  such  as  almost  to 
startle  belief,— comjjrising,  as  it  doe.s,  a 
range  and  variety  of  study,  which  might 
make  much  older  '  helluones  libroruni' 
hide  their  heads.         •         •         • 

•'  To  a  youth  like  Hyron,  abounding 
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witb  the  most  passionate  feelings,  and 
fiuding  sympatbj-  with  only  the  rader 
parts  of  his  nature  at  home,  the  little 
world  of  school  afforded  a  rent  for  his 
affections,  which  was  sure  to  call  them 
forth  in  their  most  ardent  form.  Accord- 
ingly, the  friendships  which  he  contracted 
both  at  school  and  college  were  little 
k*ss  than  what  he  himself  de:>cribes  them, 
'  passions.'  The  want  he  felt  at  home 
of  those  kindred  dispositions  which 
greeted  him  among  '  Ida's  social  band,' 
is  thus  strongly  described  in  one  of  his 
early  poems : 

*'  *  Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common 
claim, 

Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  renr  name  ? 

Ah  !  sure  some  stronger  izLpulse  vibrates 
here. 

Which  whispers,  friendship  will  be  dou- 
bly dear 

To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts 
must  roam. 

And  seek  abroad  the  lore  denied  at 
home : 

Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  bare  I  fonnd  ia 
thee, 

A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me.' 

"  This  early  volume,  indeed,  abounds 
with  the  most  affectionate  tributes  to  his 
school-fellows.  Even  his  expostulations 
to  one  of  them,  who  had  given  him  some 
cause  for  complaint,  are  thus  tenderly 
conveyed: 

"'You   knew  that  my  soul,   that   my 
heart,  my  existence. 
If  danger  demanded  were  wholly  your 
own  ; 
You  knew  me  unaltcr'd  by  years  or  by 
distance. 
Devoted   to    love    and    to   friendship 
alone. 

You  knew — but  away  with  the  vain  re- 
trospection. 
The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  en- 
dures; 
Too  late  you  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  re- 
collection. 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  for- 
merly yours.' 

"  The  following  description  of  what 
he  felt  after  leaving  Harrow,  when  he 
encountered  in  the  world  any  of  his  old 
school-fellows,  falls  far  short  of  the 
scene  which  actually  occurred,  but  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  in  Italy, — 
when,  on  meeting  with  his  friend  Lord 
Clare,  after  a  long  reparation,  he  was  af- 
fected  almost  to  tears  by  the  recollections 
which  mshed  on  him." 

"  It  is   but  rarely   that  infidelity  or 


scepticism  finds  an  entrance  into  youth- 
fnl  minds.  That  readiness  to  take  the 
future  upon  trust,  which  is  the  charm  of 
this  period  of  life,  would  naturally,  in- 
deed, make  it  the  season  of  belief  as  well 
as  of  hope." — "  Unfortunately,  Lord 
Byron  was  an  exception  to  the  usual 
course  of  such  lapses.  With  him,  the 
canker  shewed  itself  '  in  the  morn  and 
dew  of  youth,*  when  the  effect  of  such 
'  blastments'  is,  for  every  reason,  most 
fatal, — and,  in  addition  to  the  real  mis- 
fortune of  being  an  unbeliever  at  any 
age,  he  exhibited  tuc  rare  and  melancholy 
spectacle  of  an  unbelieving  school-boy. 
The  same  prematurity  of  development 
which  brought  his  passions  and  genius 
so  early  into  action,  enabled  him  also  to 
anticipate  this  worst,  dreariest  result  of 
reason ;  and  at  the  very  time  of  life 
when  a  spirit  and  temperament  like  his 
most  required  controul,  those  checks 
which  religious  prepos^ssions  best  sup- 
ply were  almost  wholly  wanting. 

"  We  have  seen,  in  those  two  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Deity  which  I  hare  se* 
lected  from  among  hb  unpublished 
(>oems,  and  still  more  strongly  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Catalogue  of  his  studies,  at 
what  a  boyish  age  the  authority  of  all 
!>ystems  and  sects  was  avowedly  shaken 
off  by  his  inquiring  spirit.  Yet,  even  in 
these,  diere  is  a  fenour  of  adoration 
mingled  with  his  defiance  of  creeds, 
through  which  the  piety  implanted  in 
his  nature  (as  it  is  deeply  in  aU  poetic 
natures;  unequivocally  shews  itself;  and 
had  he  then  fkUeu  within  the  reach  of  such 
guidance  and  example  as  would  have  se- 
conded and  fostered  these  natural  disposi- 
tions, theliceikse  of  opinion  into  which  he 
afterwards  broke  loose,  might  have  been 
averted."  He  associateid,  however,  much 
with  sceptics.  "It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  in  such  society,  the  opi- 
nions of  the  noble  poet  should  have  been^ 
at  least,  accelerated  in  that  direction  to 
which  their  bias  already  leaned ;  and 
though  be  cannot  be  said  to  hare  become 
thus  confirmed  in  these  doctrines — as 
neither  now,  nor  at  any  time  of  his  life, 
was  he  a  confirmed  unbelie*er, — he  had 
undoubtedly  learned  to  feel  less  uneasy 
under  his  scepticism,  and  even  to  mingle 
somewhat  of  boast  and  of  levity  with  his 
expression  of  it.  At  the  very  first  onset 
of  his  correspondence  with  Air.  Dallas, 
we  find  him  proclaiming  his  sentiments 
on  all  such  subjects  with  a  flippancy  and 
confidence,  far  different  from  the  tone  in 
which  he  had  first  ventured  on  his 
doubts, — from  that  fervid  sadness,  as  of 
a  heart  loth  to  part  with  its  illusions. 
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wliicli  breathes  through  every  Ihie  of 
tliosc  prayers  tliat,  but  a  vear  before,  his 
pen  had  traced."— Pp.  125,  131. 

On  a  life  and  character  full  of  anoma- 
lies, ministering  food  for  interminable 
speculation,  opening  sources  of  feeling 
which  can  never  be  exhausted,  —  we 
must,  at  least  on  the  present  occasion, 
forbear  to  touch. 


Art.  YlU.—  The  Oracle  of  Health 
and  Long  Life ;  or  Plain  Rules  for 
the  Attainment  and  Preservation  of 
Health,  Sfc.  By  Medicus.  Lon- 
don: Sherwood,  1830. 

Woe  to  physicians !  The  people  aie 
hegiuTiing  to  take  their  own  cases  into 
their  own  hands.  Every  man  is  fast  be- 
coming his  own  physician.  We  take  the 
multitudinous  volumes  which  have  suc- 
ceeded Buchan,  and  which,  if  they  have 
not  caused  his  name  to  be  forgotten, 
have  sadly  shaken  his  authority,  to  es- 
tablish this  point  beyond  the  necessity 
of  further  proof.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
authority  of  the  Domestic  Medicine  was 
absolute  :  there  was  no  rival  which  even 
so  much  as  pretended  to  dispute  its 
dogmas,  much  less  to  share  its  glor)'. 
Now,  the  Treatises  on  Diet,  the  Manuals 
for  Dyspeptics,  the  Arts  of  Invigorating 
Health,  the  Peptic  Precepts,  the  Oracles 
of  Health,  outnumber  even  the  cook's 
own  oracles,  and  nearly  equal,  long  as  it 
is,  the  very  physician's  catalogue  of  dis- 
eases. We  cannot  presume  to  say  whe- 
ther fewer  horses  are  lamed  in  conse- 
<|uence  of  every  man's  becoming  his  own 
farrier;  but  we  are  pretty  sure  that 
fewer  stomachs  would  be  deranged  if 
people  would  exercise  a  little  coininon 
sense  as  to  the  (piantitics  and  (lualities  of 
the  food  they  put  into  them  :  and  we  se- 
riously believe  that  life  might  in  all  cases 
be  prolonged,  and  in  many  cases  he  more 
than  doubled,  if  wl;at  is  already  ascer- 
tained relative  to  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  to  the  Juvantia  and  the 
Ifcdentia,  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
l)ublic  mind.  We  therefore  hail  every 
hiuch  work  as  the  Oracle  of  Health,  as  a 
new  indication  that  people  are  beginning 
to  pay  some  rational  attention  to  their 
physical  and  mental  health  and  vigour  : 
and  with  regard  to  the  pivsent  little  vo- 
111  me,  we  may  safely  say,  that  wliile  it  is 


more  plain  and  intelligible  than  mosl 
oracles,  it  is  seldomer  delusive ;  that  if 
sometimes,  amidst  the  number  and  appa- 
rent contradictoriness  of  its  enunciations, 
it  leaves  the  inquirer  in  doubt  what  to 
do,  it  nevertheless  snpplies  him  with 
general  principles  which  are  commonly 
sound  and  sufficiently  obvious  to  prevent 
serious  mistake,  wherever  there  is  any 
portion  of  common  sense ;  that  it  sug- 
gests many  useful  hints,  points  out  many 
dangers  not  obvious  to  all,  though  ma- 
nifest to  some,  and  inculcates  many 
precepts  of  excellent  virtue,  which,  like 
other  truths  not  altogether  medical,  it 
may  be  useful  even  for  the  learned  occa- 
sionally to  bring  to  mind,  seeing  they  are 
considerably  more  easy  to  be  understood 
than  to  be  practised. 


Art.  IX. —  The  Grammatical  and  Pro- 
nouncing Spelling  Book.  •  On  a 
New  Plan.    By  Ingram  CoI)bin. 

Thf.  novelty  of  the  plan  of  this  little 
work  appears  to  consist  in  the  connexion 
between  the  mechanical  effort  of  spell- 
ing, the  intellectual  exertion  of  com- 
prehending the  words  of  our  language, 
and  the  pleasant  relaxation  of  looking  at 
the  cuts  by  which  they  are  illustrated. 
If  the  method  of  teaching  to  spell  by  a 
spelling  book  (we  question  whether  it  be 
a  good  one)  be  adopted,  it  is  certainly 
desirable  to  enliven  the  dullest  of  aU 
tasks  by  introducing  the  greatest  practi- 
cable variety  among  the  ideas  engaged  iu 
the  process. 

Art  .X, — Rich's  Short-hand,  improved 
hi  Dr.  J}oddridge.  Edited  by  tlie 
llev.  S.  Wood,  B.  A.  London  :  R. 
Hunter. 

Tins  system  of  Short-hand  is  well 
known  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  theo- 
logical purposes,  and  to  have  been  long 
and  extensively  used  by  divines.  Those 
who  have  occasion  for  an  acquaintance 
with  it,  to  enable  them  to  decipher  the 
MSS.  of  others,  and  those  who  are  dis- 
])osed  to  employ  it  in  the  composition  of 
their  own,  should  feel  obliged  to  Mr. 
Wood  for  the  trouble  and  cost  at  which 
he  has  brought  out  this  neat  and  useful 
edition.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  oi 
lithograpiiy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


On  Extempore  Preaching: 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


1  CANNOT  doabt  that  many  of  your 
readers,  as  well  as  myself,  have  perused 
with  great  and  increasing  interest  the 
able  and  important  series  of  papers  which 
liave  of  late  appeared  in  the  Repository 
under  the  title  of  The  fFatchtnan.  And 
althongh  fidelity  in  his  station  has  obliged 
the  Watchman  to  uplift  among  us  the 
voice  of  warning  and  reproof,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge, even  before  the  public,  some 
truths  which  our  feelings  perhaps  would 
rather  have  prompted  us  to  leave  in  their 
obscurity,  yet  I  trust  that  a  general  sense 
of  obligation  will  be  felt  to  one  who  has 
evidently  the  cause  of  truth  so  much 
at  heart,  and  who  has  laboured  with  so 
much  talent  and  zeal  in  its  promotion. 
I  tmst  that  he  will  not  yet  cease  from 
his  wholesome  and  necessary  admoni- 
tions, but  continue  to  wax  still  bolder 
and  more  earnest  in  endeavouring  to 
rouse  the  cold  and  slumbering  body  of 
Unitarians  from  their  dangerous  lethargy. 
As  a  feebler  but  not  less  sincere  labourer 
in  this  good  work,  I  am  about  to  make  a 
few  additional  remarks  on  one  of  the 
subjects  of  his  expostulations. 

Not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  without  very 
good   reason,    the   Watchman   has    ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  habit  of  reading 
termons  should  be  laid  aside  in  Unitarian 
pulpits.    In  my  own  opinion,  this  is  a 
point  so  essential  to  the  extensive  suc- 
cess of  our  cause,  that  till  it  be  done, 
that  cause  neither  will  nor  can  prosper. 
1  shall  attempt  in  the  sequel  to  exhibit 
in  detail   the  advantages  of    extempore 
preaching,  and  to  analyze   the   sources 
whence  they  spring.    At  present  it  will 
be  well  to  recall  to  mind  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  every  popular  and  spreading 
religious  party  has  adopted  this  method  : 
that  scarce  an   instance  occurs   of  any 
high  degree  of  religious  interest  being 
awakened  or  kept  alive  without  it :  that 
among  ourselves  there  has  been  a  rapid 
decline  in  most  of  those  old  congrega- 
tions where  it  htis  been  disused  ;  and,  in 
short,  that  everything  go«s  to  prove  that 
hardly  any  thing  short  of  the  ponderous 
vis  inertite   of    the    establishment,    and 
hardly  even  that,  lias  been  able  to  main- 
tain its  ground  without  it. 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  present  disuse  of  ex- 
tempore preaching  among  Unitarians  be 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  ministers 
or  their  hearers.  That  it  is  so  exclu- 
sively owing  to  the  preferences  or  fasti- 
diousness of  the  latter,  as  the  Watchman 
seems  to  snp|)ose,  may  certainly  admit  of 
much  doubt :  my  own  observation  would 
lead  me  to  a  different  conclusion.  I 
know  a  congregation  that  insists  on  ex- 
tempore preaching  as  a  sine  qua  non : 
and  another  that  remunerates  its  minis- 
ter expressly  on  the  ground  of  his  giving 
extempore  evening  lectures.  Among  in- 
dividuals, I  have  generally  found  a  de- 
cided preference  for  this  mode  of  dis- 
course, provided  only  that  it  be  fulfilled 
in  a  respectable  and  competent  manner. 
I  fully  believe  that  were  our  ministers 
more  generally  to  make  the  attempt, 
they  would  find  themselves  encouraged 
in  it  by  the  great  majority  in  their  con- 
gregations. 

Some,  however,  will  be  ready  to  say. 
Why,  what  does  it  signify  ?  Do  we  not 
get  quite  as  good,  or  even  a  better  ser- 
mon, when  the  minister  reads  it,  as 
when  he  preaches  without  book  ?  And 
others  positively  dislike  extempore  preach- 
ing, or  at  least  affect  to  do  so,  associ- 
ating it  in  their  minds  with  rant  and 
enthusiasm,  or  urging  that  all-conclusive 
objection,  that  it  is  methodistical.  Many 
entertain  these  sentiments  from  invete- 
rate prejudice,  but  others  probably  from 
want  of  reflection  ;  and  hoping  that  some 
of  these  latter  may  chance  to  cast  their 
eyes  over  these  lines,  1  will  now  endea- 
vour to  manifest  their  uufoundedness 
by  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  extem- 
pore preaching  in  detail.  They  will  fall 
under  three  heads. 

1.  An  unwritten  address  from  a  com- 
petent minister  will  in  general,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  or  ought  to  be 
designed,  be  better  than  a  written  one  in 
itself.  That  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
may  be  admitted,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
moment  to  recollect  what  the  great  pur- 
poses of  religious  preaching  are.  It  is 
not  to  inculcate  on  his  hearers  an  elabo- 
rate and  nicely-adjusted  system  of  the- 
ology, that  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  is 
mainly  concerned  ;  nor  to  make  them 
critics  in  disputed  and  difficult  questions; 
nor,  in  short,  in  anyway  to  promote  in 
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them  merely  tntellectual  acquisitions.  For 
things  of  this  kind  there  is  a  proper  sea- 
son, but  certainly  they  are  not  the  main 
business  of  the  pulpit.    The  burden  of 
the  faithful  minister's  addresses  will  be 
things    few,    and   plain,    and   generally 
known :    some    misconceptions,    indeed, 
he  will  have  to  correct ;  some  difficulties 
to  clear  up :  but  these  are  by  the  bye. 
His  great  work  is,  by  pointed  appeals  to 
the  conscience,  to  excite  his  hearers  to  a 
practical  regard  to  known  but  neglected 
truths ;  to  awaken  the  careless,  to  abash 
the  presumptuous,  to  expose  the  hypo- 
critical, to  rebuke  the  iniquitous,  to  en- 
courage the  virtuous,  to  console  the  de- 
jected ;  to  animate  all  with  a  conviction 
of  the  realities  of  faith,  and   with  the 
divine  experience  of  love.    Now,  in  re- 
spect to  all  this,  the  style  of  compositions 
penned  in  the  study  is  seldom  the  most 
efficacious.     Critically  speaking,  it  is  too 
good.    The  sentences  are  too  long :  the 
language  too  bookish  and   refined  :  the 
very  ideas  tioo  elegant  and  recherches : 
conceived,  written,  revised,  and  correct- 
ed, in  all  the  calmness  of  the  closet,  it 
becomes  the  wrong  sort  of  tMng,  and  has 
not  the  proper  tone   and   feeling  of  a 
homily  of  the  living  minister  to  his  as- 
sembled hearers.    The  unwritten  address 
will   commonly   have   more    force    and 
pmnt :  it  will  both  be  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed with  more  simplicity :  hence  it 
■will  be  better  understood ;   it  will  also 
be  composed  in  a  more   animated  and 
energetic  state  of  mind  ;  and  hence  it 
will  be  better  calculated  to  excite  the 
feelings. 

2.  Moreover,  the  unwritten  discourse 
is  likely  to  be  better  delivered.  This 
particular,  though  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, appears  so  self-evident  as  not  to 
require  any  illustration.  No  one  expects 
from  a  mere  reader,  the  animation,  ex- 
pression, and  varied  gesture,  natural  to 
a  speaker  :  the  nature  of  things  does  not 
allow  of  it.  Yet  is  it  not  to  the  manner 
of  delivery  that  we  must  look,  as  one  of 
the  principal  advantages  which  a  sermon 
heard  from  the  pulpit  has  over  as  good, 
or  a  better  one,  read  at  home  ?  Of  how 
great  importance,  then,  must  this  point 
be  to  the  general  power  and  influence 
of  the  pulpit ! 

3.  The  last  point  which  I  shall  notice, 
and  I  think  it  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  is  the  advantages  of  preaching 
over  reading  sermons  in  respect  to  the 
personal  feelings  existing  between  the 
minister  and  his  ()eople.  After  all,  were 
it  not  for  this  consideration,  the  shortest 
and  best  way  of  dispatching  pulpit  dnty 
would  be  to  provide  a  well-selected  stock 


of  printed  sermons,  as  the  church  did  her 
homilies,  and  thus  reduce  the  duty  of  the 
minister  to  that  of  a  mere  reader.     It  is 
evident  that  sermons  thus  drawn   from 
the  first  masters  would,  iu  intrinsic  me- 
rit, exceed  all  the  ordinary  performances 
of  our  pulpits  ;  and  if  the  collection  were 
sufficiently  voluminous,  no  evil  could  be 
felt  from  want  of  variety.     Why  then 
would  not  this  plan  be  preferable  to  our 
present  plan  ?     1  know  not  what  other 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not 
be  so,  except  that  arising  from  the  topic 
which  I  am  now  considering :  namely, 
the  influence  of  personal  feeling  between 
the    minister    and    people.     To    speak 
plainly,  it  is  not  only  what  is  said,  nor 
/lotp  it  is  said,  but  likewise  who  says  it, 
that  affects  the  influence  of  an  address. 
Why  is  this  ?  Plainly  for  this  reason :  that 
the  sympathy  of  minds  is  much  stronger 
than  the  power  of  words.    This  is  the 
great  secret  of  the  power  of  extempore 
preaching.    When    a    minister    reads   a 
written  discourse,  this  sympathy  is  com- 
paratively but  little  excited  :  his  hearers 
have  no  absolute  assurance  that  it  is  even 
of  his  own  composition  :  or,  though  It 
be,  still  it  may  have  been  written  many 
years  ago,  and  be  little  more  the  expres- 
sion of  his  present  feelings  than  if  it  were 
not  his  own  :  at  any  rate,  we  sympathize 
more  readily  with  what  a  man   speaks, 
than  what  he  writes  ;  it  generally  savours 
more  strongly  of  his  real  feelings,  and 
exhibits  more  of  the  habitual  current  of 
his  thoughts.    The  very  effort  which  the 
people  witness  in  extempore  preaching, 
interests   their  feelings ;    the  laborious 
exertions  of  their  minister  iu  his  duty 
are  manifest  before  them  ;  the  workings 
of  his  mind  are  exposed  to  them  ;  they 
become  sensible  that  his  heart  is  in  his 
work,  and  that  he  employs  his  best  ener- 
gies in  their  service :  while  the  compa- 
ratively unstudied  character  of  his  ad- 
dress gives  them  a  greater  assurance  that 
it  is  the  genuine  expression  of  his  own 
feelings.    It  is  thus  that  religious  feeling 
is  excited,  and  its  sympathy  caught  from 
man  to  man,  while  the  pulpit  obtains  a 
living,  energetic  power  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  effects.    But  it  is  not 
the  people  only  who  will  be  iullueuced 
by  this  sympathy  of  souls  :  doubtless  the 
situation  of  a  man  who  is  addressing  an 
attentive  and  congenial  assembly  on  an 
important  subject,   is   one  of  the  most 
animating  that  can   exist:  it  naturally 
tends  to  produce  in  the  speaker  a  high, 
and  often  a  sublime,  excitement  of  mind: 
it  gives  his  fancy  a  vigour,  his  feelings  a 
glow,  and  all  his  thoughts  an  energy  and 
cxpiTssiou  which  he  could  hardly  com- 
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maud  in  any  other  circumstances,  and 
certainly  is  not  in  general  likely  to  be 
favoured  witli,  when  the  advanced  period 
of  the  week  obliges  him  to  sit  down  to 
the  comparatively  lifeless  occupation  of 
writing  his  sermon. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  have 
been  considering  merely  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  two  practices  on  the  eflScacy 
of  pulpit  addresses.  Much  might  be 
added  on  their  influence  on  the  minister's 
owii  character,  and  on  his  general  effi- 
cieui  y  among  his  flock ;  but  space  will 
not  allow  me  to  enlarge  on  the:<e  topics. 
I  can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  mere  reader  of  written  sermons,  as 
he  but  little  imitates  the  apostolic  style 
and  character,  can  as  little  expect. to 
imitate  the  apostolic  influences  and  suc- 
cess. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  two  remarks  to 
make  in  order  to  guard  against  miscon- 
ception. In  the  first  place,  in  speaking 
of  unwritten  discourses,  1  by  no  means 
intend  to  imply  unpremeditated  d'lscouTsen. 
Assuredly,  the  minister  who  ascends  the 
pulpit  without  having  maturely  meditated 
on  his  subject,  and  arranged  the  topics  of 
his  intended  homily,  is  unmindful  of  the 
dignity  of  the  place,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  office.  Neither  would  I 
blame  the  use  of  even  copious  notes,  if 
they  are  found  to  be  an  assistance.  I 
only  ask  that  the  sermon  shall  neither 
be  read  from  a  book,  nor  recited  from 
memory,  which  last  seems  to  be  great 
labour  to  very  little  purpose.  Secondly, 
let  me  not  be  thought  to  recommend  the 
entire  disuse  of  written  sermons  :  there 
are  many  excellent  ministers  who,  from 
diffidence  or  want  of  practice,  are  scarcely 
able  to  go  through  their  duties  by  any 
other  means,  but  who  nevertheless  are 
able  and  faithful  men,  whom  to  remove 
from  their  stations,  or  even  to  discou- 
rage iu  their  work,  would  be  most  un- 
just and  mischievous.  In  this,  as  iu  all 
other  things,  something  must  be  con- 
ceded to  existing  circumstances  :  but  if 
the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
iu  favour  of  unwritten  discourses  be 
sound,  let  ministers  do  their  best  to  at- 
tain this  higher  style  of  their  office,  and 
let  congregations  lay  aside  their  iuke- 
warm  fastidiousness,  and  cordially  en- 
courage them  iu  the  attempt. 

FILARET. 


University  of  London. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  Gateacre,  near  Liverpool. 

The  Reviewer  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dale's 
Introductory  Lecture  on  Theology  ob- 
serves, that  the  title  of  that  production, 
being  headed  "  University  of  London," 
has  '*  a  deceptive  tendency."  In  con- 
firmatiou  of  his  opinion  on  this  point, 
I  can  say  that  it  has  actually  deceived. 
On  my  arrival  lately  in  Loudon,  I  was 
told  by  an  intelligent  friend  that  the 
Council  of  the  University  had  lamentably 
varied  from  the  principles  on  which  that 
establishment  was  founded,  by  autho- 
rizing Mr.  Dale  within  the  walls  of  the 
building  to  deliver  lectures,  in  which  he 
attacked  ail  sects  of  Christians  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  essential  Divinity  of 
Christ.  I  was  greatly  astonished  and 
much  grieved,  on  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, and  immediately  conceived  the  idea 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  justify  a 
strong  remonstrance  on  the  pait  of  those 
proprietors  of  the  University  who  disap- 
proved of  it.  Before  taking  any  steps, 
however,  for  this  purpose,  I  thought  it 
expedient  to  state  the  information  I  had 
received,  and  my  consequent  intention^, 
to  the  warden,  Mr.  Homer.  That  gen- 
tleman received  me  with  his  usual  po- 
liteness, and,  to  my  great  pleasure,  as- 
sured me  that  the  Council  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Mr.  Dale's  lectures,  which  con- 
stituted no  part  of  the  University  course, 
but  were  strictly  and  literally  the  private 
affair  of  himself  and  others  of  his  own 
religious  persuasion. 

So  far  Mr.  Horner's  declaration  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  those  friends  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity who  are  anxious  to  maintain  its 
fundamental  principles.  If  any  one  thinks 
that  the  Council  might  have  interfered 
respecting  Mr.  Dale's  title,  he  will  per- 
haps change  his  opinion  when  he  reflects 
that  as  they  are  answerable  for  nothing 
which  passes  out  of  the  walls  of  the 
University,  so  they  have  uo  right  to  call 
their  prolessors  to  account  tor  their  extra 
professional  proceedings,  and  that  Mr. 
Dale  in  his  quality  of  theologian  is  as 
independent  of  their  jurisdiction,  as  the 
speculators  who  some  time  a^o  set  up 
the  Loudon  University  Magazine,  or  the 
Loudon  University  Oyster  Shop. 

WILLIAM  SHEPHERD, 
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Miss  Anne  Lindsey  Alexander. 

1829.  Dec.  4th,  at  tlie  house  of  her 
father,  Anne  Lindsey,  elder  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Alexandek,  of  Yar- 
mouth. 

Miss  Alexander  had  been  for  many  yeara 
a  sufferer,  yet,  excepting  at  intervals,  her 
appearance  did  not  indicate  it ;  meek 
and  retiring  in  her  habits,  the  world 
knew  it  not.  A  decided  and  unwaver- 
ing Christian  Unitarian,  and  in  all  tilings 
regarding  ingenuous  simplicity  as  of 
j)riraary  importance,  she  never  shrunk 
from  the  avowal  and  advocacy  of  what 
she  deemed  genuine  Christian  truth. 
Confined  to  her  room  but  a  few  days, 
these  were  days  of  perfect  quietude,  re- 
signation, and  grateful  feeling. 


Miss  Isabella  Mitchell, 

Dec.  27th,  on  Sunday,  at  the  house  of 
)ier  aunt,  in  Eldon  Place,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  aged  34,  Isabella,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  for- 
merly of  that  town,  whose  patient  and 
even  cheerful  submission  under  long  and 
j)aiiiful  disease,  engaged  the  approving 
sympathy  of  her  friends,  and  evinced  the 
strength  and  genuineness  of  truly  Chris- 
tian principles. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  leading 
points  in  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
as  given  in  a  letter  by  one  who  knew 
lier  well,  and  could  fully  appreciate  her 
worth,  is  due  to  her  memory. 

*  •  *  "  I  am  not  fond  of  much 
being  said  in  obituary  memorials :  the 
best  princii)ic  that  they  can  go  upon  is, 
that  of  usefulness  to  the  living;  for  even 
lionour  to  the  dead,  another  motive  for 
sucii  memorials,  is  never  more  advanced 
than  by  tliat  which  proves  useful  to  the 
living.  I  think,  however,  that  a  just  re- 
presentation of  one  or  two  characteris- 
tics of  her  might  do  good — might  en- 
courage the  same  dispositions, and  deepen 
the  same  convictions,  and  confirm  the 
same  principles,  which  formed  her  amia- 
ble and  happy  character. 

"  The  deep  sense  that  she  entertained 
«if  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  find  of  his 
ronstaiit  superintending  i)rovidencc,  pro- 
duced that  gratitude  which  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  her  religion,  and 
which,  associating  with  every  object 
;iii(l  with  every  circumstance  that  giive 


pleasure  to  her  pure  mind,  afforded  her 
a  luxury,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  religious  contemplation,  which 
was  really  enviable.  The  sweet  ties 
which  bound  her  so  close  to  every  mem- 
ber of  her  family,  she  felt  as  a  rich 
blessing ;  and  her  universal  benevolence 
was  well  evinced  in  the  readiness  with 
which,  at  all  times,  she  entered  kindly 
and  energetically  into  the  feelings  of 
others.  She  made  herself  instantly  a 
sharer  in  their  distresses  or  their  en- 
joyments, whatever  they  might  be  ;  this 
is  a  characteristic  which  it  is  useful  to 
remember,  because  it  may  be  easily  imi- 
tated, and  it  is  surely  the  Christian  cha- 
racter; for  is  it  not  'weeping  with  those 
who  weep,  and  rejoicing  with  those  who 
rejoice"?  Humility  and  simplicity  were 
likewise  strikingly  manifested  in  her; 
but  these  seem  parts  of  a  character  which 
in  themselves  are  not  so  much  objects  of 
imitation  as  results  derived  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  other  principles.  To  a  pure 
love  of  truth,  which  we  all  ought  to  cul- 
tivate, may  be  traced  that  guileless  sim- 
plicity of  character  for  which  she  was  so 
distinguished;  while  her  generous  ad- 
miration of  the  virtues  and  good  deed-s 
of  her  fellow-creatures  was  productive 
of  that  genuine  humility  of  which  she 
exhibited  so  excellent  a  pattern." 


William  Nash,  Esq. 

Dec.  30,  at  Royston,  William  Nash, 
Esq.,  in  the  Sfjth  year  of  his  age.  He 
retained  to  the  last  period  of  liis  life 
all  his  moral  excellence  and  i)eculiar 
sweetness  of  disposition,  though  the 
vigour  of  liis  mental  faculties  had  been 
long  and  gradually  impaired.  His  mind 
was  of  a  superior  order,  remarkable  for 
acutcness,  decision,  and  independence  of 
spirit ;  and  liis  general  character  was  so 
amiable,  that  from  his  childhood  to  his 
death,  few  persons  have  been  more  uni- 
versally beloved. 

Disinterested  in  his  own  conduct,  he 
shewed  a  deference  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  which,  joined  to  his  natural 
courtesy  and  vivacity  of  temper,  gave  an 
indescribable  charm  to  his  manners  and 
(lei)ortment. 

Mut  the  briglitest  feature  of  this  ad- 
mirable man's  character  was  an  all-pcr- 
vadiiig  sense  of  religion.    This  was  the 
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rudder  that  «teered  him  through  the 
many  difficulties  and  trials  that  beset  the 
earlier  period  of  his  life. 

A  deep  reverence  of  the  Deity,  and  an 
ardent  love  of  his  universal  goodness, 
were  accompanied  in  his  mind  by  an 
anxious  wish  to  discharge,  to  the  utter- 
most, every  duty  of  his  situation,  and 
were  kept  alive  by  the  daily  offices  of 
devotion,  and  by  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  custom  he  commenced 
in  very  early  life,  when  he  confirmed  the 
habit  by  a  vow  never  to  leave  his  cham- 
ber without  first  reading  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  volume. 

Humility  was  a  striking  feature  of  his 
character.  Always  unassuming,  free  from 
ambition,  contented,  and  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  lot  assigned  him  by  Pro- 
vidence, he  never  aspired  to  any  distinc- 
tion, and  not  even  the  warm  approbation 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters, 
though  highly  honoured  and  valued  by 
himself,  could  ever  excite  in  his  well- 
disciplined  mind  the  least  feeling  of  self- 
applause. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  re- 
markable for  his  fearless  and  ardent  in- 
quiry after  truth,  and  never  hesitated  to 
avow  and  to  justify  his  opinions.  Seve- 
ral of  his  friends  being,  like  himself, 
self-educated,  and  fond  of  reading  and 
conversation,  they  threaded  together  the 
intricate  mazes  of  religious  controversy, 
but  without  lessening  the  exercise  of 
their  devotional  feelings.  His  early  con- 
nexions led  him  to  the  Established 
Church.  At  that  time  he  occasionally 
attended  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Berridge, 
and  afterwards  had  the  happiness  and 
advantage  of  enjoying  the  friendship  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge, 
of  whose  church  he  was  for  many  years 
a  member  and  deacon. 

For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he 
was  a  decided  Unitarian,  and  often  ex- 
pressed to  those  of  his  friends  who 
thought  with  him  on  the  subject,  the 
perfect  satisfaction  and  comfort  he  de- 
rived from  that  system  of  opiniou.  It 
was  a  phrase  frequently  repeated  by  him, 
and  now  affectionately  recollected  by  one 
of  his  nearest  connexions,  that  "  since 
he  had  become  a  Unitarian  the  New  Tes- 
tament had  become  a  book  of  light  and 
knowledge  to  him." 


In  politics  he  was  always  a  Whig,  and 
took  an  active  and  useful  part  in  the  im- 
portant political  events  that  occurred 
during  the  middle  period  of  his  life. 

He  was  long  eminently  useful  to  his 
connexions  and  neighbourhood  as  a  so- 
licitor, and  his  name  is  now  honoured 
by  numbers  who  have  been  benefited  by 
his  disinterested  integrity  and  great 
knowledge  of  his  profession. 

But  the  charm  of  the  every- day  cha- 
racter of  this  interesting  man  cannot  be 
delineated  in  this  hasty  sketch  of  his  vir- 
tues and  talents,  which  shone  forth  in  his 
benevolent  and  finely-featured  counte- 
nance, and  will  never  be  erased  from 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  privi- 
leged, throughout  his  long  life,  to  wit- 
ness the  exercise  of  so  many  excellen- 
cies, and  who  now  most  feelingly  de- 
plore his  loss. 

Mrs.  Anne  Yerbury  Reid. 

1830.  Januarys,  at  Newland-Fattey 
House,  Gloucestershire,  Anne  Yerbury 
the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Reid,  and  .second 
daughter  of  Richard  Perkins,  Esq.,  of 
Penmain,  Monmouthshire,  in  the  32nd 
year  of  her  age,  deeply  lamented  by 
her  family  and  friends,  who  esteemed 
her  for  those  valuable  and  endearing 
qualities  that  characterize  and  adorn  the 
Christian.  In  an  eminent  degree  she 
combined  purity  of  mind  with  the  highest 
and  best  qualities  of  the  heart  and  un- 
derstanding ;  and  with  an  uncommon  dis- 
interestedness and  undeviating  integrity 
in  the  various  relations  and  duties  of  life, 
a  fervent  piety,  and  an  universal  and 
glowing  charity.  Her  religious  views  and 
principles  were  at  once  simple  and  influ- 
ential. Zealous  in  maintaining  those 
doctrines  which  she  believed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  purest  source,  and  which 
are  professed  by  the  Unitarian  Christian, 
she  was  animated  by  the  kindest  dispo- 
sition towards  those  of  different  senti- 
ments.  Her  last  moments,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  peaceful  and  happy.  Re- 
garding her  children  and  those  about  her 
with  sentiments  well  befitting  the  awful 
occasion,  in  the  spirit  of  adoration  and 
prayer  she  calmly  resigned  herself  to 
death. 
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Unitarianism  in  Guernsey. 

Sir, 

The  existence  of  a  tTnitarian  conpre- 
gjatioTi  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  is  a  fact 
with  which  many  of  your  readers  are 
probably  unacquainted.  Having  recently 
visited  the  island  and  become  personally 
known  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  f  am  desirous  of  occupying 
your  pages  with  a  few  remarks  respect- 
ing it;  and  I  indultre  the  hope  that  my 
communication  may  interest  a  portion  of 
your  readers,  and  excite  their  sympathy 
at  least  in  favour  of  a  church  of  Chris- 
tians which  is,  in  more  than  one  sense, 
insulated. 

Before  I  visited  the  island  I  knew  that 
a  few  Unitarians  resided  upon  it ;  but 
the  circumstances  which  called  for  my 
presence  there,  were  of  such  a  painful 
nature  as  forbade  my  seeking  them  on 
uiy  arrival.  As  soon  as  these  circum- 
stances perfnitted,  we  were  introduced  to 
each  other,  and  I  must  express  the  satis- 
faction I  experienced  in  the  brief  inter- 
course I  had  with  them  before  my  re- 
turn. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  con- 
gregation is  small ;  but  the  principal 
members  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
men  of  inquiring  minds,  and  although, 
for  the  most  part,  closely  entjaced  in  bu- 
siness, have  possessed  themselves  of 
considerable  information,  especially  on 
reliuious  subjects.  They  are  dccidtdly 
Unitarian  ;  and  the  course  of  inquiry 
which  fliey  have  pursued  in  attaining  to 
a  belief  in  the  strict  unity  of  God,  whilst 
it  has  fully  sa'isfied  their  own  n)iii(Is, 
has  qualified  them  for  defending  their 
opinions  against  the  attacks  of  tlieir 
brethren  who  differ  from  them.  Before 
they  adopted  the  sentiments  they  now 
liold,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  society 
of  Methodists.  Dissatisfied  with  some 
of  the  tenets  of  that  sect,  they  met  toge- 
ther in  i)rivate  for  the  piirjio^-es  of  exa- 
mination and  discnssion  :  the  doctiine 
of  eternal  puuisliment  was  one  of  the 
first  subjects  to  which  their  attention 
was  directed,  and  having  rejected  this  as 
unscriptiiral,  they  proceeded,  step  by 
step,  to  that  eminence  on  which,  in  my 
view,  they  are  placed ;  they  rejected  the 
common  (logmas  of  orthodoxy,  and  em- 
braced the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 


That  such  proceedings  would  be  re-^ 
lished  by  the  society  to  which  they  be- 
longed, was  not  to  be  expected.  On  the 
contrary,  they  soon  incurred  the  odium 
which  so  frequently  and  unjustly  falls 
upon  those  who  deserve  even  the  highest 
praises  of  their  brethren.  Religious  ani- 
mosity was  soon  excited  against  thera. 
Calumnies  were  invented  and  circulated 
to  their  prejudice ;  and  all  that  bigotry 
could  do  was  effected  to  terrify  them 
from  proceeding.  But  they  were  not  to 
be  deterred  from  the  objects  of  theit^ 
pursuit  by  the  unrighteous  zeal  of  their 
neighbours  ;  they  felt  themselves  bound, 
by  a  sacred  obligation,  to  seek  even  at 
its  source  the  light  of  truth  which  wa» 
dawning  on  their  minds,  and  the  obliga- 
tion was  fulfilled.  The  result  of  their 
investigations  has  been  already  men- 
tioned—  they  became  Unitarians  from' 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  alone. 

Is  it  not.  Sir,  a  cause  for  rejoicing, 
when  we  behold  our  fellow-christiatis 
gradually  emancipating  themselves  from' 
prejudice  and  every  other  bias  of  the' 
mind,  and  attaining  to  that  glorious  li- 
berty with  which  Christ  has  made  theni' 
free  ?  And  does  it  not  add  even  to  the 
strength  of  our  own  convictions  of  reli- 
gions truth,  when  we  know  that  from 
the  Scriptnres,  and  from  these  alone, 
they  derive  the  same  convictions  ?  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  small  band  of  in- 
(jnircrs  at  Guernsey.  Ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  Ihiitariatiism,  unaided  by' 
the  personal  services  or  the  writings  of 
those  who  profess  it,  they  became  Uni- 
tarians. And  such  is  the  consequence  of 
a  free,  manly,  and  dispassionate  investi- 
gation of  the  volume  of  revelation — such 
the  power  and  the  majesty  of  divine 
truth  ! 

Having  imbibed  these  sentiments,  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  worship  as  they 
had  been  wont,  even  if  their  late  asso- 
ciates had  desired  to  retain  them  in  their 
connexion.  They  proceeded,  therefore, 
to  form  tliemsclves  into  a  church,  and 
this  they  did  by  solemnly  binding  them- 
selves to  the  observance  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  articles,  which  were  not  so  nnich 
articles  of  faith  as  of  conduct,  requiring 
only  such  a  confesNion  as  is  purely  scrip- 
tural, and  insisting  upon  the  perforuiance 
of  the  many  personal  and  relative  duties 
prescribed  and  sanctioned  by  their  divine 
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Master.  In  this  respect  the  constitution 
of  the  Guernsey  Unitarian  Society  differs 
widely  from  onr  own  :  how  far  the  dif- 
ference is  beneficial  1  do  not  pretend  to 
say.  An  advocate  for  unbounded  reli- 
faons  liberty,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  imposition  of  tarticles  with  jeHlbusy. 
If  any  be  expedient,  no  exception  can  be 
made  to  those  which  the  Unitarians  of 
Guernsey  have  subscribed,  and  to  which 
they  require  a  subscription  from  others 
before  tiey  regard  them  as  members  of 
the  church. 

Since  the  time  just  mentioned,  the 
public  services  of  religion  have  been 
regulaily  performed,  and  this  chiefly 
through  the  zealous  exertions  of  Mr. 
Weston,  who,  possessing  the  will,  but 
not  the  ability,  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  ministry,  almost  gratuitously  per- 
forms the  duties  of  that  office.  I  wish  I 
could  add  that  the  exertions  made  by 
himself  and  his  friends  are  eminently 
successful ;  but  the  truth  is,  they  are  still 
a  small  band  of  Christian  worshipers, 
and  as  such  lightly  esteemed  at  home,  or 
regarded  with  suspicion ;  unconnected 
abroad  with  those  who  hold  the  saine 
sentiments  with  themselves ;  and  un- 
cheered  by  that  religious  intercourse  in 
which  it  is  deeply  felt  that  as  "  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth 
rtie  countenance  of  his  friend." 

That  their  labours  are  not  prosperous, 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  same  causes  which  operate 
to  retard  the  spread  of  onr  opinions,  and 
to  limit  the  number  of  our  congregations, 
in  this  country.  When  certain  opinions 
are  generally  misrepresented,  when  they 
are  said  to  aflfect  in  a  very  fatal  manner 
the  eternal  welfare  of  those  who  embrace 
them,  it  is  not  every  man  who  is  disposed 
even  to  investigate  them,  much  more  to 
make  them  his  own.  He  looks  upon 
them  with  suspicion  and  mistrust ;  be 
fancies  that  some  poison  lurks  beneath 
them  :  he  turns  from  them  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  not  uufrequently  with  a  secret 
dread  of  being  captivated  if  he  dare  to 
approach  them.  He  has  been  told  that 
they  are  the  suggestions  of  the  arch  ene- 
my of  mankind,  and  he  fears  the  fate  of 
the  poor  bird  fascinated  by  the  basilisk 
glance  of  its  enemy,  aware  of  its  danger, 
but  at  the  same  time  unable  to  provide 
for  its  safety  by  flight.  With  this  suspi- 
cion and  fear  our  own  opinions  have 
been  regarded,  especially  where  they 
have  been  for  the  first  time  professed, 
and  were  decidedly  at  variance  with  es- 
tablished  habits  of  thinking.  And  if  any 
individual  has  been  so  consistent  as  to 
▼atiquish  the  prejudices  of  his  own  mind. 


and  so  bold  as  to  enter  apon  an  exami- 
nation whether  the  things  asserted  br 
those  who  profess  the  strict  unity  of  God 
be  indeed  w,  he  is  sure  to  find  some 
friend  ready  to  draw  him  away  by  mild 
means  from  the  inquiry,  or  witli  pre- 
sumption to  warn  him  that  he  stakes  the 
welfiire  of  his  soul  in  pursuing  it. 

There  is,  moreover,  in  the  simplicity 
both  of  our  faith  and  worship,  bnt  little 
to  attract  those  who  are  disposed  occa- 
sionally or  entirely  to  unite  with  us  in 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  In  stating 
the  fact,  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  it  is  an  evil.  We  are  aware 
how  much  the  province  of  religion  i» 
misunderstood.  According  to  the  ideas 
of  many  Christians,  its  office  is  rather  to 
excite  the  feelings  than  to  purify  the 
heart — to  influence  the  imagination  than 
to  convince  the  judgment.  Religious  ex- 
citement is  now,  alas !  greatly  in  demand, 
and  to  keep  up  this  excitement  a  \-ast 
machinery  is  put  in  motion.  This  is  an 
evil^-one  which,  till  lately,  has  only  been 
found  te  prevail  in  orthodox  Dissenting 
congregations;  bnt  it  is  now  spreading 
more  widely,  not  only  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
entering  into  its  public  serrices,  and  in- 
sinuating itself  into  the  more  private 
engagements  both  of  the  clergy  and  the 
laity.  To  those  who  have  long  been 
subject  to  this  excitement,  what  have 
we  to  offer  of  a  similar  kind  as  a  substi- 
tute ?  We  cannot  fill  them  with  raptures 
by  the  assurance  that  they  are  purified 
fbr  ever  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  nor  terrify 
them  with  the  horrors  attendant  upon  a 
rejection  of  him  as  a  propitiation.  In  a 
word,  we  cannot  feed  the  flame  in  which, 
as  religionists,  they  only  seem  to  live. 
They  may  be  compared  to  the  voluptu- 
ary, who  cannot  lose  the  stimulus  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  his 
highly-seasoned  dishes,  and  has  no  relish 
for  the  simple  viands  prescribed  and  fur- 
nished by  nature.  In  Guernsey  a  fond- 
ness for  this  excitement  displays  itself  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  In  addition  to  the 
Calvinists  and  Methodists — the  latter  es- 
pecially are  very  flourishing — there  is  a 
considerable  party  in  the  Established 
Church  assuming,  as  in  this  couutr)-,  the 
title  of  Evangelical.  To  all  of  these  the 
sentiments  and  religious  experience  of 
Unitarians  appear  cold  and  uninteresting. 
In  a  system  which  speaks  so  much  to  the 
mind,  to  the  passions  so  little;  which  i» 
characterized  by  openness  and  simplicity, 
and  not  veiled  in  impenetrable  mystery  ;. 
whose  object  it  is  to  refine  and  purify 
the  heart,  "  to  mould  the  human  pas- 
sions into  love,"  and  not  to  excite  the 
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heats  and  fervors  of  imagination  and  in- 
spire a  spiritual  pride  and  self-compla- 
cency, there  is  nothing  to  attract,  to  win 
—nothing  in  their  view  to  compensate 
for  the  sacrifices  they  are  required  to 
make.  It  is  too  pure,  too  intellectijal, 
for  their  taste. 

The  brethren  of  whom  I  am  speaking, 
find  a  further  bar  to  their  progress  in 
their  incapacity  to  support  a  minister 
who  shall  give  his  nndivided  attention  to 
tlieir  interests.  Their  insular  situation 
is  another  cause  of  their  ill  Success.  Un- 
connected with  the  Unitarians  of  En- 
gland, they  are  not  only  deprived  of  their 
sympathy,  but  also  of  their  aid.  They 
are  left  to  make  their  way  alone,  and,  to 
use  a  figure  suggested  by  the  scene  in 
which  they  live,  are  tossed  about  by  the 
wave  and  shattered  by  the  tempest,  with- 
out meeting  the  friendly  pilot  who  shall 
aid  them  in  reaching  to  the  haven  of  their 
hope. 

The  first  minister  from  England  who 
lias  officiated  in  their  place  of  worship, 
I  was  gratified  by  the  attention  my  dis- 
course received  from  strangers  as  well  as 
from  the  regular  attendants,  and  assured 
that  a  continuation  of  such  assistance 
would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  them. 
Hence  I  would  suggest  to  my  brethren 
of  the  ministry  a  voyage  to  those  who 
feelingly  exclaim,  "  Come  over  and  help 
us,"  which  would  recruit  their  own 
health,  worn  down  by  study  and  exer- 
tion, and  give  strength  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion  in  the  island.  To  the  Uni- 
tarian Association  I  would  suggest  the 
circulation  of  tracts  on  the  leading  doc- 
tiines  of  Christianity,  and  the  employ- 
ment, for  a  short  period,  of  an  able  mis- 
sionary, whose  exertions  would  stimu- 
late curiosity,  gratify  that  curiosity,  and 
contribute  to  strengthen,  extend,  and 
perpetuate,  the  yet  infant  cause.  vSuch 
an  employment  of  its  energies  and  its 
funds  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  more 
successful,  and  produce  more  immediate 
fruits,  than  the  operations  which  embrace 
a  much  wider,  but  more  distant  field. 
E.  WHITFIELD. 

Ilmimter,  Nov.  28,  1829. 


Sal/ord  Chapel  Annivwsary. 
On  Sunday  and  Monday,  Dec.  27  and 
28,  was  celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  Unitarian  Meeting- 
house, Green  Gate,  Salford.  In  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Car- 
penter preached  in  Salford  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Bereans,  to  a  numerous 
congregation.  In  the  evening,  the  Rev. 
Dr.HuttOH  delivered,  in  the  Cross-Street 


Chapel,  a  most  impressive  and  interest-' , 
ing  discourse  on  the  death  of  Christ ;»»,  . 
contrasted  with  the  death  of  other  mar-, 
tyrs,  to  a  very  large  assembly  of  j)erson9: 
of  various  religious  sentiments.  And  oa,  , 
the  Monday  morning,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
preached  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Mos-, 
ley  Street,  a  valuable  sermon  on  the  effi-: 
cacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  he  has 
kindly  consented  to  publish.  The  col-i 
lections  on  these  occasions  towards  the 
discharge  of  the  debt  due  on  the  Green- 
Gate  Meeting-house,  amounted  to  £71. 
12«. ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Rev.  R. 
B.  Asplaiid,  of  Chester,  put  into  the 
Treasurer's  hand  the  sum  of  £7,  sent  by 
his  congrenation.  On  Monday  afternoon, 
the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  Salford 
society,  about  140  in  number,  sat  down 
in  the  school-room  of  the  meeting-house 
to  a  comfortable  dinner  prepared  by 
members  of  the  congregation ;  Mark 
Phillips,  Esq.,  of  the  Park,  Prestwich, 
in  the  Chair,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
company.  After  dinner,  various  senti- 
ments of  a  religious  character  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman,  and  the  company 
were  addressed  on  the  state,  the  duties, 
and  the  prospects,  of  Unitarian  Dissent- 
ers ;  on  the  Arian  separation  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  other  topics  suited  to  the 
occasion,  by  the  Revds.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Dr.  Hutton,  J.  U.  Beard,  J.G.  Robberds, 
J.  J.  Tayler,  R.  B.  Aspland,  C.  Wallace, 
and  other  ministers ;  and  by  Messrs.  Ri- 
chard Potter,  J.  E.  Taylor,  Robert  Phil- 
lips, Richard  Collins,  and  G.  Gill.  In 
particular,  the  interests  of  the  Monthly 
Repository  were  strongly  recommended, 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  without  some 
good  effect.  We  should  not  do  justice  to 
our  own  feelings  if  we  did  not  express 
tl)e  satisfaction  we  felt  at  the  unity  of 
feeling  and  the  brotherly  kindness  which  ■ 
prevailed  at  the  meeting — the  natural  \ 
result  of  that  entire  harmony  which  ex- 
ists among  the  ministers  of  Manchester 
and  the  great  portion  of  their  congrega- 
tions. We  were  also  pleased  to  find  tliat 
the  njeeting  possessed  on  this  occasion  a 
decidedly  religious  character;  and  the 
only  thing  we  felt  the  want  of  was  an 
opportunity  for  those  who,  fiom  various 
causes,  were  jirevented  from  attending  at 
the  dinner,  to  hear  the  interesting  and 
instructive  addresses  which  were  given 
at  this  religious  festival.  It  is  surely 
desirable  to  interest  as  large  a  portion  of 
our  body  as  possible  in  the  great  objects 
l)ursued  on  occasions  such  as  this.  If  so, 
the  addresses  delivered  in  towns  where 
the  Unitarian  portion  of  the  population 
is  comparatively  great,  ought  uot  to  be 
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Kmited  to  the  dinner-table,  but  delivered 
ia  the  place  of  worship,  or  in  some  other 
room  fitted  to  accomniiKlaie  a  large  and 
miscellaueoos  assembly. 

Halifax  Sunday-School  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Teachers 
and  Supporters  of  the  Sunday-Schoola 
connected  with  the  Halifax  Unitarian 
congregation  was  heid  on  New-year's 
day.  The  children  having  been  assem- 
bled in  the  chapel  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  the  friends  of  the  institution, 
to  the  number  of  130,  adjourned  to  par- 
take of  tea  in  the  school-room.  The 
Annual  Report  was  then  read,  and  much 
interesting  conversation  ensued  relating 
to  the  present  state  and  prospects,  and  to 
the  future  management,  of  the  schools, 
to  the  wel^e  of  the  religions  society 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  Unitarian 
body.  One  fact,  of  a  less  pleasing  na- 
ture, mentioned  in  the  Report,  occasion- 
ed some  discussion.  It  appeared  that 
out  of  140  scholais,  not  fewer  than  70 
were  the  children  of  parents  who  were 
members  of  no  religious  society,  and 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  any 
place  of  worship.  Several  friends  under- 
took to  visit  th'jse  poor  people,  and  en  - 
deavonr  by  argument,  persuasion,  and 
remonstrance,  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
mode  of  thinking  on  a  subject  so  important 
to  themselves  and  to  their  young  families. 
In  this  way,  and  by  the  distribution  of 
tract*,  tending  to  explain  the  nature  and 
importance,  and  enforce  the  obligation, 
of  public  worship,  ii  is  hoped  that  some 
aseiul  impression  may  be  made. 

W.  T. 


The  fFureham  Chapel. 

We  recorded  in  our  last  volume  the 
proposition  for  a  setilement  of  the  con- 
troversy respecting  this  chapel  by  six  ar- 
bitrators, three  nominated  by  the  CaU 
viuistic  County  .Association,  who  were  to 
hare  met  three  others  appointed  by  the 
}<oathern  Unitarian  Society.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  last-named  body  declining 
the  meeting  for  rea'ons  which  are  therein 
assigned,  wereafterwards  inserted ,  p.  888. 
The  number  of  the  arbitrators  was  .--till 
further  reduced  bv  the  illness  of  the  flev. 
D.  Gnnn,  of  Christ  Church.  Under 
these  circumstances  little  imjjortance  can 
attach  to  the  decision  at  which  the  re- 
maining t^'o  Calrini<tic  nominees  have 
arrived.  However  respectable  the  Rev. 
.Messrs.  Keynes  and  Durant  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unbiassed  judges  ; 
aod  they  have,  in  substance,  confessed 
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that  there  was  only  ex- parte  eridence 
before  them.  As  the  subject  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  often  adverted  to  in  our 
pages,  we  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
record  their  published  opinion,  that  "  the 
present  occupants  of  the  place  are,  upon 
every  principle  of  equity,  entitled  to  that 
possession  ;  that  no  dishonourable  mea- 
sures have  been  employed  to  gain  or  re- 
tain it ,"  that  "  the  individual  whose 
conduct  has  been  arraigned"  is  "  ut- 
terly undeserving  of  the  censures  passed 
upon  him,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  be 
deserves  well  of  the  congregation  itself 
and  of  the  public."  Such  is  the  verdict 
of  this  fraction  of  one  side  of  the  jury 
which  was  to  have  been  impannellad. 
Valeat  quantum  valere  potest. 

Address  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox. 

An  Address,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation,  has  been  lately  presented 
by  the  Committee  of  Spanish  Refugees, 
to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Sermon  which  he  preached 
in  aid  of  the  funds  collected  for  their  dis- 
tressed countrymen.  The  sermon  was 
not,  as  the  Committee  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed, published  in  English  ;  but  a  Spa- 
nish traa<lation  of  it  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively circulated. 

"  London,  Dec.  1,  1829. 
•*  Rev.  Sir  and  Illustrious  Patriot, 

"  A  Spanish  Translation  of  the  eloqnent 
sermon  by  which  you  excited  the  bene- 
volence of  your  most  respectable  congre- 
gation in  favour  of  those  of  our  fellow- 
countr)'men  who  were  dependent  on  the 
exhausted  funds  of  the  City  Refugee 
Committee,  having  reached  our  hands  ; 
and  learning  by  the  tran.-lation  that  yon 
took  the  lead,  by  first  elevating  your 
voice  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  con- 
gregation, in  advocacy  of  a  cause  so  holy 
as  that  of  succouring  the  necessitous,  by 
calling  forth  from  the  tribune  of  the  gos- 
pel the  word  Charity, — a  word  to  which 
the  Unitarians  so  generously  responded, 
— this  Committee  (which,  till  now,  has 
had  i!0  opiHjrtnuity  of  hearing  a  sermon, 
but  little  circulated  in  Englbh,  an  idiom 
with  which  the  greatest  part  of  them  are 
unacquainted)  feels  itself  deeply  moved 
by  the  sublime  touches  of  Christian  elo- 
quence with  which  it  overflows,  to  state 
that  not  only  the  object  of  the  sermon, 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  treated,  compels  them  to  declare 
their  gratitude — a  declaration  they  deem 
eminently  urgent  upon  them,  as  the  only 
Committee  of  Spanish  Refugees  existing 
in  this  capitaL 

"But  the  pressure  of  the  circumstaucet 
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which  surround  the  Spaniards  in  general, 
leaves  us  no  other  appropriate  means  of 
expressing  our  gratitude  tlian  a  public 
testimony  of  our  cordial  thankfulness, 
of  which  these  lines  are  t!»e  evidence, 
signed  by  our  names,  assuring  you,  that 
the  name  of  W.  J.  Fox,  and  the  generous 
aid  contributed  by  the  Unitarians,  will 
be  topics  of  indelible  remembrance  on 
the  minds  of  this  Committee,  as  in  those 
of  the  other  Spanish  Refnsjees  in  this 
capital.  And,  be  it  granted  by  Heaven, 
Sir,  that  the  political  gloom  which  sur- 
rounds us  may  disperse,  and  that,  re- 
stored to  the  bosoms  of  our  families, 
they,  our  friends,  and  Spain,  may  unite 
to  bless  this  hospitable  nation,  and  to 
remember  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Unitarian 
body. 

*'  J.  M.  DE  ToRRiJos,  General. 

"  Juan  Lasana,  Colonel. 

"  Pedro  Carasola,  ditto. 

"  Fran.  Valdes,  ditto. 

"  Antonio  Robio,  Captain. 

"  Ramon  Barrera,  ditto. 

"  Benito  Losada,  Cornet. 

"  Ign.  Lopez  Pinto." 


INDIA. 

Rammoiiun  Roy  is  expected  in  this 
country  early  in  the  spring,  as  Ambas- 
sador from  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  the 
British  Court.  This  appointment  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  conferred  upon 
him  solely  in  consequence  of  that  high 
and  extensive  rcpntation  which  his  cha- 
racter and  talents  have  obtained,  and  to 
which  it  is  an  honourable  testimony. 


Wf,  are  happy  to  find  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Unitarian  Association 
(Committee  to  send  for  tlie  second  son  of 
William  Roberts,  of  Madras,  a  youth  of 
promising  talents  and  good  disposition, 
and  to  liave  him  educated  in  tliis  coun- 
try, so  as  to  qualify  him  to  return 
to  India  as  their  Missionary.  'J'lie  age 
of  his  father,  and  the  rise  of  a  second 
native  Unifarian  congregation  in  the 
neighl)oiirlio()d  of  Madras,  render  tliis 
measure  very  expedient.  We  cannot  but 
anticipate  from  it  important  and  benefi- 
cial results.  The  success  of  Win.  Ro- 
berts will,  wc  believe,  bear  a  very  advan- 
tageous comparison  with  tliat  of  any  mis- 
sioiiftry  of  any  denomination  now  in  In- 
dia ;  and  if  Wv  s-.n  b»'  the  inheritor  of  his 
piity,  his  principles,  and  Jiis  diligence  j 
and,  to  the  advantages  which  he  will  ()Os- 
scss  as  a  native,  be  enabled  to  add  those 
arising  from  Knglish  education,  and  from 
being  sent  thither  as  the  accredited  agent 


of  the  Association,  we  inay  reasonably^ 
expect  a  large  extension  of  the  good  al- 
ready accom])lished,  and  which,  though 
sometimes  overlooked,  is  in  reality  far 
from  being  inconsiderable. 

Abolition  of  the  Suttee  in  British  India. 
— Lord  William  Bentinck  has,  by  pro- 
clamation, and  on  his  own  responsibi- 
lity, prohibited  the  burning  of  widows  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  like- 
ly to  be  any  of  the  opposition  which  was 
apprehended  from  either  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  or  the  influence  of  the 
Brahmins. 


Sketch  of  Proceeding's  relative  to  the 
Secession  of  the  Remonstrants  from 
the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

In  the  Monthly  Repository  for  August 
last,  an  account  was  given  of  the  debates 
in  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  assembled  at 
Lurgan,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  preced- 
ing June ;  and  our  readers  were  in- 
formed that  the  consideration  of  the 
main  question  between  the  majority  of 
the  body  and  the  Remonstrants,  was  de- 
ferred till  the  second  Tuesday  of  August, 
when  a  special  meeting  was  to  be  held 
to  determine  that  important  affair. 

It  may  appear  strange,  although  it 
seems  to  be  the  fact,  that  by  the  Irish 
public  the  blame  of  the  indecent  bicker- 
ings which  for  some  years  have  disgraced 
the  Synod  of  Ulster,  w-as  thrown  equally 
on  the  nominally  Orthodox,  who  were 
in  every  instance  the  aggressors,  and  the 
small  party  who,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
at  their  head,  stood  forward  as  the  ad- 
vocates for  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
who  in  every  instance  .acted  purely  on 
the  defensive.  It  would  appear  from 
some  expressions  which  have  been  drop- 
ped, that  no  small  degree  of  censure  was 
cast  n])on  the  latter  class  of  persons, 
even  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
better  able  to  appreciate  their  conduct 
and  estimate  their  motives.  False  as 
this  judgment  was,  these  gentlemen  were 
willing  to  defer  to  it,  since  it  only  af- 
fected themselves  as  individuals  ;  and  iu 
order  to  take  away  every  pretence  for 
cavil,  they  agreed  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  special  meeting  at  Cookstown. 
They  sent  forward  a  Remonstrance,  urg- 
ing the  Synod  to  return  to  its  ancient 
])ractice  as  defined  in  the  Code  of  Dis- 
cipline drawn  up  previously  to  the  agi- 
tations of  the  last  few  years,  or  else  to 
a|ipoiiit  a  Committee  to  confer  with 
them  on  the  terms  of  au  amicable  sepa- 
ration ;  farther  union,  under  present 
circumstances,  being  no  longer  praetica* 
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ble.  The  Remonstrance  was  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Porter,  who  in  his  official 
capacity  as  clerk  was  obliged  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  Synod,  but  who  it  was 
understood  was  not  to  take  any  part  in 
the  discussion  which  was  expected. 

The  following  speech  which  this  gen- 
tleman pronounced  at  the  Ordination 
Dinner  of  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  John 
Porter,  in  Belfast,  a  short  time  before 
tiie  special  meeting  of  Synod,  is  sup- 
posed to  express  the  feeliugs  of  the  mi- 
nority at  that  period. 

His  health  having  been  given  from  ti>e 
Chair,  coupled  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 

Mr.  Porter  rose  and  said,  "  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  Gentlemen — The  annunciation 
of  that  toa.>it  has  placed  me  in  a  situation 
of  considerable  delicacy.  Owing  to  cer- 
tain transactions  which  have  lately  taken 
place,  I  stand  in  a  ptj.sitioii,  with  respect 
to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  which  rendeis  it 
expedient  that  my  words,  on  the  present 
occasion,  should  be  few,  and,  if  possible, 
well  chosen.  That  they  should  be  well 
chosen  can  hardly,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, be  expected  ;  but  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  promise  that  they  shall 
be  few,  and  perfectly  inoffensive. 

"The  time  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  could  have  addressed  you,  on  behalf  of 
the  Rev.  Body  to  which  I  belong,  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  or  embarrassment. 
The  time  was,  when  I  could  have  cha- 
racterized the  members  of  the  General 
Synod  as  advocates  for  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
defenders  of  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science. The  time  was,  when  I  could 
have  held  them  up  to  view  as  an  assem- 
bly of  theologians,  differing  from  one 
another  on  many  of  those  points,  by  the 
discussion  of  which  the  Christian  world 
has  been  divided,  and  yet  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  })eace. 
It  grieves  me  to  say,  that  those  times  are 
gone.  A  few  restless  and  intolerant  in- 
dividuals have  risen  up  amongst  us,  who, 
by  tlie  incessant  agitation  of  questions 
on  which  it  is  well  known  that  we  en- 
tertain discordant  opinions — by  foment- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  uneducated  and 
uninformed  uiultitude,  and  by  stirring 
up  the  expiring  embers  of  political  and 
religious  animosity — have  created  discord 
and  contention  in  our  church,  and  low- 
ered our  character  as  a  body  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public.  1  do  not  despair, 
ho\^ever,  of  seeing  better  days  ; — the 
present  fermentation  will  soon  subside — 
men's  passions  will  gradually  cool — their 
minds  will  emerge  from  the  mist  of  mis- 
representation, and  they  will  perceive 
the  delusions  which  have  been  practised 


on  thetu.  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairr 
man,  that  amongst  our  Calriuistic  bre 
thren  in  the  Synod,  there  still  exists  a 
mass  of  quiescent  good  sense,  a  store  of 
latent  liberality.  I  am  convinced,  Sir, 
that  there  are  men  arungst  them  who 
do  not  wish  to  impo.-i-  n-trictions  upon 
conscience,  or  prescr.^v-  limits  to  reli- 
gious inquir)- — who  do  not  wish  to  say 
to  tlie  traveller  in  quest  of  truth,  '  Hi- 
therto Shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  men  will  at 
length  lay  a-ide  their  retiring  timidity — 
their  mischievous  modesty.  Now  thai 
tlie  moment  uf  euiirgcucy  has  arrived,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  step  forth 
in  the  character  and  attitude  of  men,  and 
insist  on  a  return  to  Presbyterian  princi- 
ples and  practice.  The  questions  which 
agitate  the  Synod  are  not  points  at  issue 
between  the  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians; 
no,  they  are  points  in  dispute  between 
the  friends  of  j)eace  and  of  genuine 
Presbyteriaiiisni,  and  men  who,  let 
them  disguise  themselves  as  they  may, 
are,  in  fact,  the  enemies  of  both.  On 
the  part  of  those  ministers  of  our  body 
with  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  acting 
ill  concert,  I  have  one  thing  to  state 
which  we  consider  a  hardship  :  we  think 
we  have  cause  to  complain  of  being  un- 
kindly dealt  with,  even  by  liberal-minded 
members  of  our  church — even  liberal- 
minded  laymen,  when  speaking  of  the 
existing  Synodical  contentions,  do  not 
sufficiently  discriminate  between  the  as- 
sailed and  the  assailants — between  the 
party  aggrieved  and  the  party  guilty  of 
aggression.  They  cast  equal  blame  upon 
both,  and  represent  them  as  equally 
chargeable  with  doing  discredit  to  the 
Presbyterian  cause.  This  we  cannot  help 
feeling  as  a  censure  unmerited  by  ns. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  late  un- 
pleasant tiausactions,  we  have  acted  en- 
tirely in  self-defence.  In  no  one  instance 
have  we  manifested  a  desire  to  impose 
our  opinions  on  others.  In  no  one  in- 
stance have  we  made  the  slightest  en- 
croachment on  the  religions  freedom  of 
our  brethren.  In  no  one  instance  have 
we  attempted  the  slightest  innovation  in 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  All  we  ask,  and 
all  we  wish,  is,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  may  be  restored 
to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  we 
were  eucomaged  to  enter  on  the  minis- 
try— a  state  which  was  deliberately,  for- 
mally, and  unanimously  ratified  by  the 
Synod  in  the  year  1825.  Our  opponents 
are  the  innovators.  If  separation  is  in- 
evitable, tliey,  not  we,  are  the  persons 
who  ought  to  secede. 

"  There  is  another  ground  of  complaint 
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to  which  I  request  permission  to  advert. 
We  make  no  claim  to  infallibility  :  our 
opinions,  however  sincere,  may  be  erro- 
neous; but  even  on  the  supposition  of 
their  being  so  —  surely  we  cannot  be 
considered  as  deserving  the  obloquy  and 
opprobrious  appellations  with  which  we 
have  been  loaded  by  some  of  our  fellow- 
christians.  We  may  be  vastly  inferior  to 
our  orthodox  neighbours  in  judgment, 
talents,  and  information  ;  but  our  purity 
of  intention  can  hardlybe  disputed  ;  and, 
on  this  ground  alone,  instead  of  meriting 
reproach,  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to 
esteem.  Instead  of  reviling  us,  the  ad- 
vocates of  orthodoxy  ought  to  compas- 
sionate our  involuntary  error,  and  en- 
deavour to  convert  us  by  mild  persuasion. 
It  is  impossible — morally  impossible, that 
we  can  be  actuated  by  any  other  princi- 
ple than  that  of  conscientious  conviction. 
Does  the  profession  of  Unitarianism  con- 
tribute in  any  one  way  to  our  worldly 
advantage  ?  Does  it  contribute  to  our 
temporal  ease  and  comfort  ?  Does  it  con- 
tribute to  the  augmentation  of  our  pro- 
fessional emoluments  ?  Does  it  contri- 
bute to  the  augmentation  of  our  popula- 
rity ?  Does  it  contribute  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  our  influence  in  society  ?  No, 
Sir,  instead  oi  promoting,  it  injures  our 
interest  in  all  these  respects.  I  ask, 
then,  what  selfish  or  sinister  motive  can 
we  have  for  adherine;  to  a  cause  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  concomitants  in 
other  countries,  yields  neither  profit  nor 
popularity  in  this .'  We  can  have  no 
other  inducement  than  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  uh- 
less  it  be  supi)osed  that  we  expose  our- 
selves to  persecution  in  this  world  in 
order  to  secure  perdition  in  the  next. 
If  we  are  not  honest  men,  we  are  mad 
men.  That  there  are  very  few  evils 
which  are  not  attended  by  some  good,  is 
an  observation  as  well  founded  as  it  is 
common.  The  pie.sent  theological  agi- 
tation has  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  must  ultimately  terminate  in  the 
advancement  of  evangelical  truth.  If  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  been  led  to  es- 
pouse, is  of  men,  most  fervently  do  we 
pray  tliat  it  niay  scjon  come  to  nou'.;ht  ; — 
but  if  it  is  of  (iod,  human  strengtii  will 
not  be  able  to  prevail  again>t  it,  and 
every  attempt  to  suppress  it  will  only 
contribute  to  its  propagation.  One  word, 
Mr.  Chairman,  relative  to  a  matter  of 
personal  concern,  and  I  shall  no  longer 
occupy  your  time.  Let  the  result  of  cer- 
tain recent  proceedings  be  what  it  may,  I 
owe  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  1  will  always  be  ready 
lo  acknowledge.    The  only  lucrative  si- 


tuation which  its  members  have  the 
power  of  bestowing,  they  bestowed  on 
me.  The  emoluments  connected  with 
that  situation,  I  will  not  affect  to  disre- 
gard; at  the  same  time,  I  can  safely  say, 
that  it  was  principally  valuable,  in  my 
estimation,  as  being  a  testimony  of  the 
kindness  and  confidence  of  my  brethren. 
But,  however  highly  I  may  prize  this 
token  of  esteem,  it  shall  be  respectfully 
returned  to  the  donors,  the  moment  it 
can  no  longer  be  retained  with  honour ; 
and  my  friends  may  rest  assured,  that  I 
shall  surrender  the  appointment  with 
feelings  not  less  comfortable  than  those 
with  which  I  received  it  at  first.  I  re- 
ceived it  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
others — I  shall  surrender  it  with  a  feel- 
ing of  respect  for  myself." 

Expectations  had  been  entertained 
that  the  members  who  are  styled  "  or- 
thodox and  moderate,"  would  have  come 
forward  at  Cookstown  to  oppose  the 
proceedings  of  the  more  violent  Calvin- 
ists.  Had  they  done  so,  they  possessed 
strength  enough  to  carry  the  decision  as 
they  professed  to  wish ;  but,  with  the 
characteristic  irresolution  of  moderate 
counsellors,  their  courage  failed  when 
it  was  put  to  the  trial,  and  no  effectual 
opposition  was  offered. 

The  meeting  took  place,  according  to 
appointment,  on  Tuesday,  August  18. 
After  the  transaction  of  some  routine 
business,  memorials  from  several  con- 
gregations were  presented,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Overtures  of  last  year,  and 
the  division  of  the  Body;  most  of  them 
praying  for  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure. The  Remonstrance  against  the 
Overtures  was  also  read.  A  desultory 
discussion  succeeded,  respecliiig  the  con- 
duct r)f  the  Committee  for  Theological 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Mi- 
nistry; in  the  course  of  which  iieveral 
members  took  occasion  to  deliver  their 
sentiments  on  the  general  question  of 
the  late  regulations.  Mr.  Eider  express- 
ed his  respect  and  esteem  for  Mr. Porter, 
but  could  not  hold  ministerial  commu- 
nion with  him,  as  he  is  an  enemy  to  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Mr.  F.  Dill  thought  it  wa.s 
nioie  deplorable  that  Arians  should  be 
over  the  people,  than  that  a  k'w  mi- 
nisters should  be  s|»oih'd  of  their  good.s, 

Mr.  Richard  Dim.,  Sen.,  said,  "  An 
inisound  minister  is  a  poisoned  fountain, 
sending  around  noxious  exhalations  and 
death.  I  would  rather  leave  a  hundred 
niinisteis  and  their  families  to  starve, 
than  put  an  unsound  minister  over  a 
congregati(ni.  Arianism  is  not  Chris- 
tianity. I  will  not  say  that  an  individual 
Arian  is  not  aChriitian;  but  I  sayArian- 
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ism  is  not  Christianity.  I  am  not  sure 
that  Arianisni  cootaius  a  single  principle 
of  Christianity,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  I  wish  to 
he  charitable  ;  but  charity  begins  at 
home.  I  must  say.  if  Calvinism  be 
Christianity  Arianisra  is  not." 

Mr.  Hay  said,  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  with  giving  a  silent  vote  on  this 
important  question,  but  wished  to  state, 
briefly  and  distinctly,  some  of  the  reasons 
why  he  could  not  conscientiously  sup- 
port the  re-appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee. The  House,  he  said,  would  have  it 
in  recollection,  that  when  that  Commit- 
tee was  established,  he  had  expressed  his 
doubts  and  fears  of  the  propriety  of  the 
measure.  He  had  given  it  very  much  of 
his  consideration  since;  and  he  had  often 
prayed  to  God  to  direct  him  in  all  he 
should  say  and  do  upon  this  occasion. 
First,  he  could  not  vote  for  its  re-appoint- 
ment, because,  notwithstanding  all  that 
bad  been  so  ingeniously  urged,  he  consi- 
dered it  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Presbyte- 
rianism,  and  superseding  the  legitimate 
authority  of  that  part  of  our  own  body 
from  which  we  are  called  Presbyterians. 
The  Synod  have  a  power,!  f  they  will  ex- 
ercise it,  of  obliging  Presbyteries  to  do 
their  duty ;  and  let  Presbyteries  be  «ii- 
joined  and  obliged  to  do  this  duty — to  be 
scrupulous  and  minute  in  ascertaining 
the  principles  of  young  men,  before  they 
are  permitted  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
anxiously  and  earnestly  to  ascertain  that 
they  possess  fervent  and  genuine  piety. 
All  this  a  Presbytery  can  do,  and  the 
spirit  of  Pi-esbyterianism  be  preserved. 
But  in  the  appointment  of  this  Commit- 
tee, as  now  constituted,  Presbyteries,  as 
such,  had  no  power  of  appointing  their 
constitueut  members.  The  conduct  of 
the  late  Committee  had  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Synod,  and  most  de- 
servedly. He  rejoiced  that  the  aspersions 
that  had  been  cast  upon  it  had  been 
stated  here,  and  that  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  for  such  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. But  though  that  Committee  had 
done  nothing  wrong,  and  though  the 
next  should  do  the  same,  yet  such  great 
power  vested  in  that  body  is  subject  to 
vast  abuse,  and  may  yet  be  productive  of 
much  injury,  without  almost  the  possi- 
bility of  appeal  or  redress  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  thought  the  Synod  should  be 
cautious  before  they  gave  it  permanence. 
He  knew  the  sentiments  of  many  ortho- 
dox ministers  respecting  its  probable  ten- 
dency, who  are  not  at  this  meeting  ;  and 
they  entertained  the  same  views  and  ul- 
timate apprehensions  from  it  that  he  did. 
He  said,  a  formula  for  admission  to  the 


ministry  he  conceived  to  be  much  prefer- 
able to  this  Committee.  In  the  one  case 
you  would  have,  as  it  were,  labelled  on 
your  door,  the  express  and  precise  terms 
on  which  a  person  can  become  a  member 
of  this  body.  If  your  terms  were  such 
as  he  could  not  conscientiously  conform 
to,  he  might  pass  yonr  door  and  go  to  a 
society  congenial  to  himself.  On  these 
grounds  he  could  not,  in  his  conscience, 
with  his  present  view  of  it,  vote  for  the 
re-appointment  of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Gray  (Dungiven). — "  I  last  year 
thought  the  Overtures  only  a  temporary 
measure  that  would  soon  expire.  I 
regarded  them  as  a  cloud  throwing  a 
shade  over  the  landscape  for  a  time, 
but  which  was  soon  to  pass  over,  and 
leave  us  to  enjoy  the  fair  prospect  around 
us.  I  now  find,  however,  that  the  cloud 
is  still  to  brood  over  us  ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  apprehend  that  its  dark- 
ness will  continue  to  thicken,  till  we  shall 
be  at  last  involved  in  the  gloom  of  mid- 
night. .Against  such  an  event,  it  is  onr 
business  to  endeavour  to  guard.  I  was 
well  aware  that  certain  favourite  mea- 
sures were  to  be  compassed  ;  and  that 
in  order  to  effect  such  objects,  every  pos- 
sible means  was  to  be  pressed  into  the 
service ;  but  I  saw  that  such  attempts 
produced  the  effect  of  convulsing  this 
Synod  to  its  very  centre  ;  I  saw  that  the 
measures  brought  disgrace  upon  this 
body ;  and  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
means  adopted  were  most  impolitic  I 
did  look  forward,  however,  with  some- 
thing of  hope  to  the  adoption  of  a  milder 
course  of  procedure,  and  one  more  in 
accordance  with  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  did  I  conceive  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  address  you  for  a  little,  to  try  if  I 
can  persuade  you  to  abandon  your  pre- 
sent unchristian  course.  I  am  well  aware 
that  clamours  may  be  resorted  to,  and 
that  the  crj-  of  the  Arian  heresy  may  be 
raised  again.st  me  for  the  course  which  I 
purpose  to  pursue  ;  and  I  know  that  the 
fear  of  such  unjust  clamours  has  kept 
many  ministers  from  attending  here ; 
but,  as  my  opinions  are  well  known,  as 
I  have  always  believed  in  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  I  have  no  grounds  of  fear,  and 
shall  therefore  speak  openly. 

"  You  have  it  not  in  your  power  to  put 
down  Ariauism  by  any  enactments  of 
yours.  What  is  the  character  of  your 
present  measures?  You  are  rearing  a 
motley  pile  of  heterogeneous  materials, 
which  can  never  continue  permanent,  but 
will  crumble  down  around  yon  from  its 
instability.  Your  enactments  are  inca- 
pable of  effecting  the  objects  which  you 
contemplate,  and  they  are  opposed  to  tlje 
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priuciples  laid  down  in  Scripture.  In- 
stead of  tending  to  introduce  genuine 
piety  amongst  us,  I  fear  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  propagate  and  foster  a  hollow 
religion.  Look  at  the  working  of  your 
Committee.  How  can  it  go  on  well, 
when  one  part  of  your  body  may  do  what 
another  part  are  competent  to  undo  ? — 
for  I  tell  you  that  you  have  not  the  power 
to  prevent  Presbyteries  from  sending  out 
men  to  preach  the  gospel.  Are  these 
men  accountable  to  you  ?  Do  you  think 
it  likely,  that  when  twenty-da!  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  your  body 
are  combined,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  majority  of  this  House  ?  Be- 
sides, how  can  you  have  any  hold  upon 
them,  or  by  what  means  will  you  be  able 
to  ascertain  accurately,  in  what  manner 
they  may  have  discharged  their  duty  ? 
Their  doors  are  closed  against  you,  and 
their  operations  are  completely  concealed 
from  your  inspection.  Will  the  young 
men  venture  to  appeal  from  their  deci- 
siou  ?  If  so,  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
How  will  their  insulated  and  individual 
testimony — for  the  young  men  are  exa- 
mined apart  from  each  other — have  any 
chance  whatever  of  meeting,  effectually, 
the  combined  and  concentrated  testimony 
of  your  powerful  Committee  ?  The  thing 
is  not  to  be  expected;  and  when  the  cha- 
racters of  your  young  men  shall  have 
been  thus  stamped  by  defeat;  and  when 
they  will  thus  liave  awakened  the  oppo- 
sition of  such  individuals,  they  may  go 
and  preach  to  the  Hindoos,  or  the  Hot- 
tentots if  they  will,  but  their  prospects 
of  succeeding  in  the  ministry  in  this 
country  arc  gone  for  ever.  There  will 
exist  in  this  body  two  forces  likely  to 
operate  against  each  other — and  how, 
then, are  we  to  move  on,  thus  propelled? 
There  is  reason  to  dread  that,  instead  of 
advancing  steadily,  the  body  will  become 
stationary,  or  more  properly  retrograde. 
But  we  have  been  t(dd  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  a  Presbytery,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  one  are  the  members  also  of 
the  other ;  I  tell  you,  Sir,  wliat  power  is 
vested  in  this  Committee.  It  has  just 
the  same  power  tliat  his  Majesty  has 
over  the  bene!)  of  Bisho|)s.  He  can  call 
tliem  togetlier,  and  if  they  do  not  adopt 
the  course  which  lie  wishes,  he  may  dis- 
miss them  without  allowing  them  to  do 
iiny  thing.  Will  gentlemen  tell  us  tiiat 
tliis  is  no  jiower  ?  Otir  cliuich  is  formed 
upon  tlie  model  of  one  described  in  the 
.Scriptures,  and  tlie  moment  you  deviate 
from  your  original  constitution,  you  for- 
sake your  characf-er,  and  abandon  the 
original  form  of  your  church.  Our  forc- 
fatliers  contended  and  ••juffcrcd,  tliat  they 


might  preserve  our  form  of  church  go- 
vernment undisturbed ;  and  what  is  the 
course  which  we  now  .see  about  to  be 
adopted  .'  I  say  this  is  one  of  the  bold- 
est attempts  that  ever  was  made  to  sap 
the  interests  of  Presbyterianism.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  overturn  the  sound  and 
Christian  policy  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed amongst  us,  and  to  impose  upon 
us  restrictions  destructive  of  the  interests 
of  religion.  It  is  an  attempt  of  such  a 
character  as  would  be  immediately  crush- 
ed, but  for  the  fevered  state  of  affairs  in 
which  we  are  at  present  situated. 

"  The  ostensible  object  of  your  Over- 
tures is  to  put  down  Ariauism;  but  let 
me  tell  you,  that  I  consider  it  to  be 
merely  one  step  of  a  premeditated  course 
of  procedure  designed  to  overturn  the 
constitution  of  our  church,  and  to  intro- 
duce visionary  theories,  that  will  be 
most  injurious  to  our  body.  If  I  were 
sure  that  the  measure  was  adopted  only 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  I  would  not 
be  so  forward  to  complain  ;  but  I  fear 
that  it  will  be  permanent  in  its  operation. 
There  is  uo  country  in  which  liberty  of 
conscience  has  not  been  fostered  ;  but  I 
would  ask,  is  religious  liberty  recognized 
in  this  Committee  ?  On  the  contrary, 
does  it  not  rest  with  the  will  of  a  few  to 
select  such  individuals  as  they  may  deem 
qualified  for  preaching  the  gospel  .'  Is 
this  consistent  with  our  privileges  .'  Is 
it  consistent  with  Scripture  ?  1  tell  you 
it  is  not.  I  may  be  told  that  expediency 
warrants  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
Hut  no  considerations  whatever,  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  can  justify  you  in 
going  beyond  certain  limitations.  In- 
stead of  lodging  so  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  the  prefera- 
ble plan  would  be  to  form  a  code  of  laws, 
leaving  for  error  very  little  ground  of 
latitude.  From  the  worth  of  these  gen- 
tlemen I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  de- 
tract ;  hut  they  are  nothing  more  than 
men,  liable  the  more  to  error  as  they 
possess  ample  room  for  abusing  their 
power.  They  liave  cleared  themselves 
from  tlie  charges  alleged  against  them  ; 
but  after  all  tiiat  has  been  said,  1  iiavc 
no  doubt  whatever  that  many  visionary 
ideas  weie  broached  by  them.  Knowing 
this  to  be  tlie  case,  the  young  men  will 
come  prej)arid  for  such  a  course  ;  they 
will  not  venttire  to  differ  from  their 
'  grave  and  reverend  seniors.'  They 
may  be  convinced  of  the  en  or  and  im  • 
piopricty  of  the  ])roceedings  ;  but  they 
aie  subjected  to  the  operation  of  strong 
temptations.  In  short,  I  would  have 
fancy  to  her  wildest  flights,  and  defy  her 
to  hit  upon  any  measure  more  likely  to 
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fail  in  accomplishing  its  end.  I  a<k, 
wonld  parents  now  send  forward  tlieir 
children  to  the  ministry  as  freely  as  they 
would  have  done  some  years  ago?  If 
tliere  were  a  test  of  faith  laid  down,  they 
would  see  their  way,  and  might  think 
proper  to  accept  of  it ;  but  that  they  will 
snhmit  to  the  -will  of  yonr  Committee,  is 
by  no  means  probable.  The  consequence 
will  be,  that  talent  and  true  piety  will  be 
kept  oflF.  The  question  is  not  on  what 
terms,  or  with  what  opinions  young  men 
will  be  admitted  ;  but  it  is  whether  this 
Committee  be  the  fittest  plan,  or  whe- 
ther some  other  might  not  be  devised. 
I  beseech  yon  to  give  the  matter  full  and 
fair  consideration,  and  shew  to  the  world 
that  you  are  not  adopting  a  measure  in- 
consisteut  with  the  gospel.  What  did 
our  church  do  before  this  time  ?  Were 
there  Arians  in  our  body  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  no  such  Committee  ex- 
isted }  I  would  suggest  that  the  power 
be  lodged  in  the  bauds  of  Presbyteries. 
I  do  not  intend  to  move  on  the  subject, 
but  wonld  be  glad  that  some  other  per- 
son would  take  it  up.  Presbyteries  have 
a  right  to  make  every  inquiry  that  your 
Committee  can  make  ;  and  by  entrusting 
them  with  that  power,  I  would  hope  to 
see  even-  good  end  answered,  and  an  end 
put  to  the  unfortunate  distractions  which 
have  prevailed  in  our  body. 

"  I  was  surprised  to  hear  some  gentle- 
men state  that  this  Committee  is  merely 
a  Presbytery.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  for  them  to  come  forward 
and  avow  candidly  that  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  expediency.  This,  in  reality, 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  legislate  unconstitu- 
tionally for  the  purpose  of  expelling  any 
man.  Now,  let  any  man  shew  me  that 
this  measure  is  according  to  scripture, 
according  to  your  constitution,  or  even 
according  to  common  liberty.  I  view 
the  measure,  not  as  a  question  of  doc- 
trine, and  I  believe  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  unscriptural,  and  1  therefore 
feel  bound  to  oppose  it.  1  would  return 
to  our  former  rules,  and  leave  it  to  the 
Presbyteries  to  question  the  young  men. 
The  case  of  Geneva  may  be  cited  against 
me  ;  but  there  subscription  was  either 
practised  mtrely  as  a  matter  of  course, 
or  not  attended  to.  lu  this  country,  we 
have  the  example  of  Prcsbjteries  enfor- 
cing subscription,  atid  such  Presbvteries 
never  sent  out  any  young  man  infected 
with  errors  in  doctrine."  [The  foregoing 
is  but  a  faint  outline  of  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  impressive  speeches  deli- 
vered during  the  course  of  the  SjTiod.] 

Mr.  S.  DtLL  spoke  at  great  length,  in 


order  to  prove  the  tcripturoHty  and  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Overtures.  He  re- 
butted the  charge  of  diminishing  the  au- 
thority of  scripture,  as  alleged  by  the 
Remonstrants.  He  charged  the  Unita- 
rians and  .Arians  with  opposing  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  to  that  of  Panl,  and  one 
text  to  another,  in  order  to  neutralize 
both  ;  with  stating  that  the  epistles  are 
only  to  be  taken  as  epistolary  writing, 
not  intended  for  the  use  of  posterity. 

Mr.  Winning,  of  Kingscourt,  admitted 
the  existence  of  great  evils  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Synod,  and  he  ascribed 
their  origin  to  the  laxity  of  discipline 
that  formerly  prevailed.  When  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Tyrone  Presbytery,  no 
subscription  of  any  kind  was  required  of 
him.  Still,  thongh  he  coincided  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Overtures,  yet  there  ap- 
peared to  be  in  them  much  that  was  ob- 
jectionable. If  it  should  be  asked.  Has 
the  Presbytery  a  right  to  examine  yonng 
men  ?  it  would  be  answered.  It  has.  Has 
the  Committee  also  a  power  of  examin- 
ing them  ?  It  has.  Hence,  if  a  difference 
of  opinion  should  take  place  between  the 
Presbytery  and  the  Committee,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  serious  concern  for 
the  Synod  to  determine  to  which  of  them 
a  preference  should  be  given.  The  case 
of  America  had  been  cited  ;  but  that,  in 
reality,  gave  no  countenance  to  the  pre- 
sent procedure,  because  the  American 
church  vested  the  right  of  examination 
exclusively  in  the  Presbrtery,  though  it 
went  the  full  length  of  the  Overtures  in 
regard  to  personal  religion.  He  held  in 
his  baud  the  Constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  Church,  and  on  its  au- 
thority he  made  his  statements.  After  a 
great  number  of  remarks  on  the  disunited 
state  of  the  Synod,  and  its  resulting  erils, 
Mr.  Winning  proceeded  to  specify  those 
parts  of  the  Overture  to  which  he  chiefly 
objected.  As  a  healing  measure,  he 
wished  the  Committee  abolished,  and 
the  right  of  examination  vested  in  Pres- 
byteries, as  formerly. 

Mr.  John  Brows  rose  to  move  an 
araeiidmeut,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  Synod  back  to  its  origiual  constitu- 
tion. He  did  not  conceive  the  Commit- 
tee to  be  so  objectionable  as  had  been 
alleged.  In  Rome,  it  was  usual  to  ap- 
point a  Dictator  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  usual 
constitution  of  the  Synod  might  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  and  an  extraordinary 
Committee  be  appointed.  There  should, 
however,  be  a  jealous  watch  kept  over 
it ;  and  if  the  Presbyteries  were  to  choose 
the  members,  that  might  be  a  sufficient 
safeguard.   His  view,  however,  was,  that 
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they  Bhould  return  to  8ub9cri|)tUin  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Fiiith,  with 
the  limitations  which  exist  in  the  church 
of  Scotland.     He  was  anxious  to  avoid 
the   disagreeable   bickerings   which   had 
prevailed  in  the  Synod  ;  and  these  could 
scarcely  be  avoided,  as  long  as  Arians 
were  in  the  body.     If  we  worship  the 
true  God,  they  must  be  idolaters.    There 
is  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  the  my- 
thology of  Greece,  Rome,  or  Hindoostan, 
as  Arianism.    It  is  an  outrage  upon  com- 
mon sense.     He   could  not  believe  the 
Arians  to  be  sincere  in  their  objections 
to  creeds.    At  Geneva,  they  declaimed 
about  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
against  creeds.    Their  numbers  increas- 
ed :  they  got  into  the  ministry,  and  pol- 
luted it;  and  finally  enacted  a  decree, 
that    none   of    the    orthodox    doctrines 
should  be  taught  in  their  churches.    One 
man  had  read  the  Bible,  and  judged  for 
himself;  and  when  he  ventured  to  teach 
the  gospel,  the  cry  from  the  Arians  and 
semi-infidel  multitude  was,  "  Down  with 
Jesus  Christ.''     It  is  not  true  that  the 
Arians  are  the  sufferers.    They  are  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  popular  favour. 
Neither  are  they  over-delicate  in  their 
treatment  of  us.    Through    the   public 
prints  we  are  made  to  suffer.     In   the 
Synod,  also,    they  have  attacked  us. — 
He  had  read  of  the  savage  Indian  leaj)- 
ing  from  his  lurking  place  on  the  un- 
wary foe ;  and,  after  he  had  stabbed  him 
to  tlie  heart,  standing  over  his  fallen  vic- 
tim with  his  red  tomahawk,  whilst  tlie 
life-blood  was  gushing  out :  and  not  less 
ferocidus  was   the  appearance  of  those 
individuals  in  this  house,  when  destroy- 
ing   the   character   of    individuals.     He 
concluded  with  moving,   that  subscrij)- 
tion  to   the  \A'estndnster  Confession  of 
Faith,  with  certain  exceptions,  should  be 
made  imperative. 

Mr.  Stewart  thought  this  amendment 
should  not  be  put  at  present,  and  it  was 
accordingly  withdrawn. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ministerial  Removal. 
On  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson 
to  Newbury,  in  July  last,  the  Rev.  George 
Kenrick  was  elected  the  Pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  congregation  at  Hampstead, 
for  six  months,  and  has  since  been  per- 
manently appointed  to  that  situation,  on 
the  duties  of  which  he  will  enter  in 
June  next. 


NOTICE. 
The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and 
Children  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Minis- 
ters will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  7th 
April  next,  when  a  Sermon  will  be 
preached  at  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel,  re- 
moved to  Jewiu  Street,  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  by  the  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter, 
of  Carter  Lane.  Service  to  begin  at 
Twelve  o'clock  precisely.  The  friends  of 
the  Society  will  afterwards  dine  together 
at  the  Albion  Tavern,  in  Aldersgate 
Street. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Lately  published.  An  Introduction  to 
Greek  Grammar,  on  a  new  Plan,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students. 
By  Thomas  Foster  Barham,  M.  B.,  late 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  This 
Grammar,  rejecting  imaginary  thoutth 
long-established  distinctions,  reduces  tlie 
tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  from  nine  to  sir, 
and  the  voices  from  three  to  two .-  it 
exhibits  throughout  models  of  the  stand- 
ard language,  which  in  the  common 
grammar  is  not  done,  and  is  simplified 
with  a  view  to  practical  utility  in  every 
deiiartment. 

Mr.  Harris  lias  in  tlie  press  a  small 
work  in  8vo.,  "  The  Verb  of  the  English 
Language  Explained." 

Dr.  Bowring  is,  we  understanrl,  about 
to  |)ublisli,  by  Subscription,  "  Tlie  Songs 
of  Scandinavia,"  in  2  Vols.  8vo.,  dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ylriverthcmcnts.  We  must  again  request  that  advertisements  be  sent  only  to  Mr. 
Horwood,  at  the  Repository  Office,  3,  Walbrook  Buildings. 

Will  I'hilaiithro|)os  favour  us  with  the  remainder  of  the  series  ? 

Our  readers  generally  would,  we  apprehend,  object  strongly  to  any  more  "  Ware- 
ham  Controversy." 

Received,  An  Unitarian;  Y.  M.;  P.  Horton;  A.E.S. ;  An  Inhabitant  of  Blooms- 
bnry;  N.  C. ;  Rev.  K.  Higginson,  Jun.;  and  the  Young  Unitarian  in  reply  to  an  Uni- 
tarian Elder,  according  to  the  request  of  the  writer,  in  consequence  of  its  rejection 
in  the  quarter  to  which  it  was  originally  sent. 

The  Watchman,  No.  XII.,  next  month. 
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CROMBIE'S   NATURAL  THEOLOGY.* 

It  would  be  well  for  society  if  such  philosophers  as  Dr.  Crombie  were 
more  common  than  they  are.  He  is  a  Joseph  Hume  in  philosophy, — an 
acute  detector  of  errors,  a  persevering  rectifier  of  abuses.  Highly  as  we 
respect  his  talents,  we  respect  yet  more  the  love  of  truth  which  has  deter- 
mined his  choice  of  a  field  for  their  exercise.  To  apply  the  fi-uits  of  la- 
borious research,  and  the  powers  of  a  discerning  intellect,  to  other  purposes 
than  the  increase  of  his  own  fame,  argues  no  small  self-denial ;  and  legs 
gifted  inquirers  after  truth  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  friendly  guide  who 
is  more  careful  to  remove  stumbling-blocks  from  their  path,  than  to  find  a 
new  one  for  himself  where  they  might  not  be  able  to  follow  him.  We 
know  not  whether  most  to  admire  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  prompted 
to  such  a  task  as  the  work  before  us,  or  the  patience  and  fidelity  with  which 
it  is  executed.  It  is  irksome  enough  to  a  Theist  to  go  over,  in  conversa- 
tion, the  arguments  for  a  belief  which  has  long  been  the  groundwork  of  all 
his  other  convictions,  and  of  his  whole  course  of  action.  It  is  painful  enough 
to  be  occasionally  reminded  of  the  depths  of  absurdity  and  the  heights  of 
impiety  which  the  human  mind  has  reached,  in  the  endeavour  to  compass 
the  most  stupendous  object  of  human  inquiry.  How  much  more  irksome 
and  painful  must  it  be  to  refute  by  so  slow  an  instrument  as  the  pen,  argu- 
ments which  have  been  already  a  thousand  times  refuted,  and  to  bring  to- 
gether systems  of  false  philosophy  so  absurd  as  to  make  it  scarcely  credible 
that  they  can  have  been  so  mischievous  as  it  is  well  known  they  have  been  ! 
How  great  must  be  the  courage  and  zeal  of  him  who  voluntarily  engages  ia 
another  struggle  with  the  hydra-headed  monster  of  Atheism  !  And  what  do 
we  not  owe  him  if  he  should  succeed  in  shewing  that  the  world  has  beheld 

♦  Natural  Theology  ;  or  Essays  on  the  Existence  of  Deity,  and  of  Providence,  on 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Future  S^ate.  Bv  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crombie, 
LL.D.,  &c.     2  Vols.     Hunter,  and  T.  Hookham.     1829. 
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the  upper  parts  of  the  monster  through  a  multiplying  glass ;  or,  at  least,  that 
many  of  the  heads  sprout  from  one  neck,  and  may  be  struck  off  by  a  single 
blow  !  It  has  been  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  there  have  been  almost 
as  many  systems  of  Atheism,  as  there  have  been  Atheists  ;  and  hence  has 
arisen  an  excessive  dread  of  the  effects  of  the  Atheistical  philosophy,  and  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  its  strength.  Dr.  Crombie  has  rendered  an  impor- 
tant service  by  shewing  what  the  philosophy  really  is,  and  how  its  various 
forms  may  be  referred  to  a  very  few  false  principles.  Whether  such  a  ser- 
vice is  needed  in  the  present  state  of  society,  may  be  questioned  by  some 
who,  like  ourselves,  have  never  seen,  or  are  not  aware  of  having  ever  seen, 
an  Atheist.  To  us,  an  Atheist  is  a  pure  abstraction.  We  even  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  conception  of  such  a  being  :  but  we  are  obliged  to  believe  the 
word  of  Dr.  Crombie  and  others  who  attest  his  existence  ;  and  his  existence 
being  admitted,  the  utility  of  the  work  before  us  (if  well  executed)  follows  of 
course. 

"  The  work  is  oflfered  to  the  public,"  says  the  author  in  the  preface,  "  un- 
der the  persuasion  that  it  may  be  useful  in  contributing  somewhat  to  check 
the  sj)read  of  the  most  baneful  delusion  that  can  darken  the  human  mind— -a 
delusion  which,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  extends  farther  than  is  gene- 
rally believed — much  farther,  certainly,  than  every  friend  to  religion  and  hu- 
manity would  wish.  In  this  country,  the  degrading  doctrine  has,  in  some  re- 
cent publications,  been  rather  insinuated,  than  openly  avowed.  In  a  volume, 
entitled  '  Academical  Questions,'  by  the  late  Sir  William  Drummond,  the 
hypothesis  of  Atheism  has  been  advocated  without  disguisemeut,  and  with  no 
reserve.  On  the  continent,  several  works  have  lately  appeared,  by  the  authors 
of  which  it  has  been  either  openly  inculcated,  or  insidiously  recommended. 
Some  of  them  being  scientific  productions,  but  with  the  poison  covertly  in- 
fused, find  many  readers  who  would  shrink  from  the  perusal  of  a  book  pro- 
fessing the  advocacy  of  an  infidelity  so  noxious  and  so  debasing." 

If  the  race  of  Atheists  was,  however,  extinct — if  we  could  only  infer  their 
former  existence  from  the  scattered  remnants  of  their  works,  as  we  argue 
concerning  the  lost  species  of  antediluvian  animals  from  their  fossil  rendains. 
Dr.  Crombie's  book  would  still  answer  an  important  object,  by  its  examina- 
tion of  the  metaphysical  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  If  this 
mode  of  argument  be  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  it  should  be  shewn  to  be  so  ;  lest  the  champions  of  truth  should  be 
again  sent  forth  in  some  future  warfare,  with  brittle  armour  and  untempered 
weapons.  Metaphysical  arguments  have  been  used  to  prove  that  the  Deity 
does  not  exist.  Reasoners  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  have  been 
anxious  to  meet  their  adversaries  on  their  own  ground,  and  have  adopted  the 
same  method  to  establish  a  contrary  position.  The  results  have  been  far 
from  satisfactory  ;  and  if  the  prevalence  of  error  has  been  prolonged  by  the 
choice  of  an  injudicious  mode  of  defence,  it  can  at  no  time  be  unimportant 
to  expose  the  imprudence,  and  thus  to  guard  against  its  recurrence. 

The  other  objects  of  the  work  before  us  are  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the 
Being  of  a  (lod,  by  the  argument  from  Design  ;  to  treat  of  the  Attributes  of 
the  Deity  ;  of  his  Providence  ;  of  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul;  and  of  the 
natural  arguments  for  a  Future  State. 

After  an  introduction,  in  which  the  author  recommends  a  calm  discussion 
of  disputed  points,  in  preference  to  contempt  and  invective  on  the  one  side, 
and  levity  and  presumption  on  the  other,  and  adds  his  testimony  to  the  value 
of  Theism,  he  proceeds  to  display  the  causes  of  Atheism. 

These  causes  are — the  tendency  of  philosophers  to  employ,  and  of  their 
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disciples  to  adopt,  terms,  without  any  accurate  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sign,  or  any  certainty  of  the  existence  of  the  thing  signified ;  the  habit  of 
confining  the  attention  to  such  views  and  specolations  as  have  a  tendency  to 
confirm  a  sceptical  disposition  ;  overweening  self-confidence,  and  the  con- 
trary extreme  of  excessive  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others  ;  the  use  of 
an  inappropriate  species  of  argument ;  degrading  apprehensions  of  the  na- 
ture of  Deity ;  and  finally,  the  carelessness  and  deadness  which  are  apt  to 
follow  a  familiarity  with  those  appearances  of  nature  which  afford  the  best 
proof  of  the  Being  of  a  God. 

From  some  of  these  causes  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  every  Atheistical 
system,  from  the  atomic  theory  of  Epicurus  to  Hume's  medley  of  inconsist- 
encies. The  founders  of  each  sect  have  been  misled  by  inattention  to  the 
indispensable  consideration,  "  Ad  veritatem  inveniendam,  prsecipuum  est 
cavisse,  ne  voces  male  intellectae  nobis  officiant,  quod  omnes  fere  raonent 
philosophi,  pauci  observant."  Their  disciples  have  been  prejudiced  by  fa- 
miliarity with  only  one  side  of  the  question,  and  by  excessive  deference  to 
the  authority  of  their  teachers  ;  while  all  have  been  encouraged  and  con- 
firmed in  mistakes  by  the  injudicious  modes  pf  defence,  and  the  imperfect 
conceptions,  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  Theism. 

There  is  nothing  Atheistical  (however  absurd)  in  the  belief  of  the  eternity 
of  matter.  No  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  apf>ears  to  have  attained  to 
so  exalted  a  conception  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  as  Plato,  who 
declares  the  world  to  be  necessarily  "  an  Eternal  Resemblance  of  the  Eter- 
nal Idea."  Aristotle  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  world,  not  in  opposition  to 
the  belief  of  the  being,  or  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  but 
because  he  fancied  that  an  eternal  Cause  must  produce  an  eternal  Effect. 
The  same  doctrine  was  held  by  some  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  and  Justin 
Martyr  informs  us  that  it  generally  prevailed  in  his  time,  quoting  Moses  as 
its  original  propounder.  The  belief  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  impossibility 
of  conceiving  how  matter  could  be  created  ;  men  being  ever  prone  to  con- 
stitute their  own  conceptions  the  measure  of  possibility.  It  will  be  time 
enough,  however,  for  us  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  the  creation  of  matter 
when  we  know  what  matter  is,  and  how  it  exists.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
obliged  to  admit  the  eternity  of  an  immaterial  existence,  it  is  clearly  unphi- 
losophic-al  to  assert  two  eternal  existences,  when  one  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  all  others. 

Some  philosophers,  perceiving  this,  have  chosen  to  reject  one  of  these 
eternal  existences,  and,  clinging  to  their  difficulty  about  the  creation  of  mat- 
ter, have  declared  the  belief  in  an  intelligent  Cause  to  be  unnecessary.  The 
question  next  arises,  how  matter  became  moulded  into  its  present  forms. 
According  to  Leucippus,  Deraocritus,  and  the  Epicurean  philosophers,  the 
elements  of  matter  were,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  by  accident,  or  the  laws 
of  an  intelligent  nature,  shaped  into  their  present  appearances.  This  doc- 
trine has  found  advocates  in  almost  every  age.  Whether  Hume  adopted  it, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  for  his  systems  were  almost  as  various  as  the  moods  of 
thought  in  which  he  sat  down  to  favour  the  world  with  his  speculations.  He 
now  declares  that,  in  an  infinite  series  of  ages,  matter  could  not  but  fall  into 
every  possible  variety  of  forms,  and  that  therefore  the  supposition  of  intelli- 
ligence  is  not  needed  to  account  for  the  most  delicate  organization  ;  and  pre- 
sently he  asserts  that  *'  Chance  has  no  place  on  any  hypothesis,  scep- 
tical or  religious."  Again,  he  supposes  a  Principle  of  Order  inherent  in 
matter,  which,  as  he  says,  "  at  once  solves  all  difficulties  ;"  and  presently, 
supposes  that  "  tlie  universe  may  have  been,  for  many  ages,  in  a  continued 
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succession  of  cliaos  and  disorder  ;"  during  which  period,  we  must  suppose 
the  principle  which  he  assumes  to  have  suspended  itseU". 

The  Epicurean  system  rests  on  the  assumption  that  certain  active  powers 
are  inherent  in  matter ;  an  assumption  which  the  Theist  denies.  Assump- 
tion and  denial  are,  however,  useless  where  the  question  must  be  decided  by 
argument.  It  is  the  part  of  the  Theist  to  prove  first,  that  we  know  not  that 
matter  possesses  any  active  powers  ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  it  did,  we  know 
not  that  they  are  eternally  and  independently  its  own.  All  that  we  know  of 
the  question  of  power  is,  that  certain  consequents  regularly  follow  certain 
antecedents,  and  we  therefore  suppose  that  a  connexion  exists  between  them, 
but  of  the  upture  of  that  connexion  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  It  is  a  univer- 
sally received  principle,  that  no  being  can  act  where  it  does  not  exist ;  and 
therefore,  those  who  believe  in  the  active  powers  of  matter,  are  bound  to 
■disprove  the  existence  of  a  vacuum.  If  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  be  al- 
lowed, the  question  occurs,  how  the  sun  and  the  earth  can  act  on  each  other 
-where  they  are  not:  if  it  be  denied,  it  remains  to  be  explained  how  the  re- 
sistance wlii(  h  matter  offers  to  matter  has  not  been  sufficient,  in  the  course 
of  an  eternity,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  globe  through  the  regions  of  space. 
If  a  vacuum  exists,  the  power  exerted  resides  in  an  immaterial  being:  if  a 
vacuum  does  not  exist,  some  powers  inherent  in  matter  are  in  opposition  to 
other  powers — attraction  to  repulsion,  &c.  ;  while  it  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained how  the  vis  inertise,  which  all  unite  in  ascribing  to  matter,  was  ori- 
ginally, and  is  perpetually,  overcome.  It  is  natural  enough  that  men  should 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  ignorance  of  the  connexion  between  causes  and  ef- 
fects, and  that  their  dissatisfaction  should  prompt  them  to  interpose  a  some- 
thing between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent,  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  power  :  but  there  is  nothing  in  a  name ;  and  it  has  never  been 
shewn  that  there  is  more  meaning  in  the  "  inherent  powers"  of  the  Athe- 
istic philosophers,  than  in  the  (ptXta,  and  cx^pa  of  Aristotle.  "  What  is 
there,"  says  Malebranche,  "  which  Aristotle  cannot  at  once  propose  and 
resolve,  by  his  fine  words  of  genus,  species,  act,  power,  nature,  form,  facul- 
ties, qualities,  causa  per  se,  causa  per  accidens?  His  followers  find  it  very 
difficult  to  comprehend  that  these  words  signify  nothing  ;  and  that  we  are 
not  more  learned  than  we  were  before,  when  we  have  heard  them  tell  us,  in 
their  best  manner,  that  fire  melts  metals,  because  it  has  a  solvent  faculty ; 
and  that  some  unfortunate  epicure  or  glutton  digests  ill,  because  he  has  a 
weak  digestion,  or  because  the  vis  concoctrix  does  not  perform  its  functions 
well." 

Dr.  Crombie  off'ers  a  brief  hut  satisfactory  examination  of  the  cosmogo- 
nies which  have  been  invented  under  this  system  ;  all  of  which  are  liable  to 
the  same  objections,  and  all  inconsistent  with  what  knowledge  we  possess 
of  the  properties  of  matter.  La  Place's  theory  is  only  worthy  of  more  con- 
sideration than  the  rest,  from  being  presented  with  modesty  and  diffidence. 
Having  assumed  that  matter  consists  of  nebulous  particles  highly  attenuated, 
it  is  very  easy  to  declare  that  by  one  process  those  particles  are  conglome- 
rated into  planets,  and  by  another  into  a  comet's  tail,  and  so  on  :  but  the 
question  is,  how  came  these  particles  to  be  nebulous  .-'  What  originated  the 
various  processes  ?  Whence  proceeded  the  powers  by  which  the  processes 
were  modifi(d  ?  And  yet  La  I'lace  expressed  astonishment  and  regret  that 
Newton  should  have  considered  a  presiding  Power  to  have  been  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  which  attraction  alone  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing. It  would  have  been  no  more  than  reasonable  to  explain  what  attrac- 
tion is,  before  reqtjiring  any  mind  to  assent  to  its  all-sufficiency. 
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To  assume  that  Chance  or  Necessity  will  account  for  the  production  of  the 
material  universe,  is  yet  more  unsatisfactory.  What  is  Chance  ?  What  is 
Necessity?  An  active  power  ?  A  substantial  existence  ?  A  state  or  mode 
of  existence  ?  Or  a  conception  of  the  human  intellect  ?  If  either  of  the 
two  first,  where  can  we  detect  their  presence  ?  How  shall  we  trace  their 
operation  ?  And  how  did  they  originate  ?  If  not  a  substance,  how  can  the 
existence  of  eternal  substances  be  modified  by  them  ?  Again  our  doubts 
are  met  by  words — mere  words. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  globe  was  formed,  surrounded  with  an  at- 
mosphere, and  supplied  with  light  and  heat,  by  the  concourse  of  atoms  con- 
glomerated by  chance,  how  are  we  to  account  for  organization  and  life  ? 
Does  sensation  depend  on  the  position  of  particles  ?  And  if  it  does,  has  it 
ever  been  produced  by  any  other  medium  than  that  of  animal  operation  ? 
Our  experience  affords  as  great  a  certainty  as  experience  can  give,  that  brute 
matter  can  be  animalized  only  by  animal  operation.  Whence  then  arose 
the  first  animal  ?  Mr.  Hume,  following  his  Epicurean  masters,  may  tell  us 
that  with  a  finite  number  of  elements,  all  possible  combinations  must  take 
place  in  eternity,  and  may  thus  imagine  that  all  arrangements  are  accounted 
for;  but  something  more  than  arrangement  requires  explanation. 

**  We  have  to  expliun  how  life,  sensation,  and  intellect,  originated.  No 
assemblage  of  atoms,  though  they  should  assume,  by  chance  or  necessity,  the 
shape  of  a  man,  could  form  a  sentient  and  intelligent  being,  any  more  than  a 
human  creature  can  be  produced,  when  the  statuary  has  chiselled  his  marble 
from  the  block." — Vol.  I.  p.  1  lb. 

The  hypothesis,  advocated  by  the  author  of  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  that 
the   earth  originally  possessed  a  conservative  and  nutritive  power  which 
hatched  certain  particles  into  animated  beings,  may  be  dispatched  with  the 
same  reply.     What  evidence  have  we  of  such  a  power,  emd  by  whom  or 
what  was  it  conferred  }     What  has  become  of  it,  and  why  does  it  not  still 
exist?     Mr.  Hume's  "  eternal  principle  of  order"  deserves  no  more  con- 
sideration.    A  principle  is  a  beginning,  a  spring,  or  cause  ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hume,  order  arose  from  a  cause  of  order  :  and  this  truism,   he 
declares,  solves  all  difficulties  !     This  principle  of  order  he  supposes  to  be 
an  internal,  unknown  cause ;  so  that  it  appears  all  difficulties  are  not  yet 
solved.     "  There  is  no  more  difficulty,"  he  says,  "  in  conceiving  that  the 
several  elements,  from  an  internal,  unknown  cause,  may  fall  into  the  most 
exquisite  arrangement,  than  to  conceive  that  their  ideas  in  the  great  univer- 
sal mind,  from  a  hke  unknown  cause,  fall  into  that  arrangement."     Passing 
over  the  gross  irreverence  of  this  comparison,  it  may  be  asked,  what  those 
ideas  are  ;  for  Mr.  Hume  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  he  dismisses  matter  and 
mind  as  nonentities,  retaining  only  impressions  and  ideas.     These  must 
with  the  principle  which  arranges  them,  consist  of  some  third  substance 
which,  for  ought  he  could  tell,  might   be  Deity.     The  hypothesis  of  the 
Principle  of  Order  is  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Drummond,  the  author  of  "  Aca- 
demical Questions."     He,  however,  asserts  the  existence  of  maiter,  whose 
primary  particles  he  declares  to  have  been  originally  precisely  similar  in  all 
respects,  except  as  to  position  ;  and  that  according  to  their  various  modes  of 
motion,  is  the  present  diversity  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.     How  these 
particles  came  to  be  differently  placed,  is  left  to  conjecture ;  as  also,  how 
life  originated.     But  we  agree  with  our  author  that  "  it  is  time  to  dismiss 
these  extravagant  cosmogonies,  which  resemble  the  dreams  of  a  distempered 
fancy,  (Bcpi  somnia,  more  than  the  grave  speculations  of  a  rational  and  phi- 
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losophic  mind."  He  asks  with  great  propriety,  whether  the  discordance  of 
these  various  sceptical  hypotheses  arises  from  the  "  principle  of  order"  so 
strongly  advocated  by  their  authors  ?  If  not,  perhaps  it  may  be  accounted 
for  by  Chance,  Nature,  or  Necessity.  That  truth  will  be  turned  up  among 
them,  however,  appears  a  very  remote  contingency. 

The  theory,  advocated  by  many,  that  the  world  has  existed  from  eternity 
in  its  present  state,  is  refuted  by  those  advocates  themselves  when  they  assert 
that  causes  are  in  operation  which  will  work  its  destruction.  "  For  as  a 
system  which  has  been  from  eternity,  must,  in  its  essence  or  construction, 
be  everlasting,  so  a  system  which  must  come  to  an  end,  must  have  had  a 
commencement.  If  there  be  causes  now  in  operation  which  must  ultimately 
derange  our  globe,  its  vegetable  and  animal  beings  must  have  had  an  origin." 
If,  as  recent  observations  render  it  highly  probable,  not  to  say  morally  cer- 
tain, the  whole  solar  system  is  gradually  moving  towards  the  constellation 
Hercules — if  the  moon  is  gradually  approaching  nearer  to  the  earth — if  friction 
and  resistance  retard,  however  little,  the  projectile  motion  of  our  globe,  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  earth  has  existed  through  an  eternity  ?  How  can  it 
be  declared  to  have  so  existed  in  its  present  state,  while  its  future  destruction 
is,  at  the  same  time,  predicted  ?  How  is  the  intellectual  condition  of  man 
to  be  accounted  for,  on  this  hypothesis  ?  Granting  that  his  progress  may  be 
infinite,  it  is  clear  that,  as  invention  and  discovery  are  the  means  of  that  pro- 
gress, it  must  have  had  a  beginning.  If  the  human  race  be  supposed  to 
have  existed  for  an  eternity  of  ages  without  any  exertion  of  intellect,  it  is 
clear  that  the  world  was  not  then,  as  the  hypothesis  states,  in  its  present  con- 
dition :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  infinite  series  of  inventions  and  disco- 
veries is  an  evident  absurdity.  The  farther  we  go  back,  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  a  limit,  till  the  series  is  exhausted. 

The  system  of  Spinoza,  which  is  supposed  to  have  numerous  adherents 
abroad,  and  a  few  advocates  in  this  country,  is  examined  at  considerable 
kngth  by  our  author.  Its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  mystery 
with  which  it  is  invested,  and  to  which  alone,  we  conceive,  it  owes  its  re- 
ception by  any  rational  mind.  His  disciples  themselves  have  never  been 
able  to  agree  as  to  whether  his  system  is  to  be  called  Atheistical  or  Panthe- 
istical ;  whether  it  contains  doctrines  irreconcileable  with  Theism,  or  dero- 
gatory to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  or  whether  he  believed  no 
such  Being  to  exist,  or  held  him  to  be  material.  As  far,  however,  as  his 
meaning  can  be  gathered  from  his  ambiguous  terms,  his  false  assumptions, 
his  identical  propositions,  and  inaccurate  definitions,  it  appears  to  be  this : 
That  it  is  impossible  for  any  tiling  to  be  created  or  produced  by  another 
thing  :  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  have  produced  any  thing  different 
from  what  it  now  is  :  that  every  thing  that  exists  must  be  a  part  of  the  Di- 
vine nature,  by  absolute  necessity,  and  not  as  a  modification  caused  by  the 
Divine  will ;  in  short,  that  the  universe  itself  is  Deity.  The  charge  "  Deum 
verbis  ponere,  re  tollere,"  may  therefore  be  fairly  alleged  against  Spinoza; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  his  disciples  are  yet  numerous,  tlie  time  which  Dr. 
Crombie  has  employed  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  his  philosophy,  has  not 
been  ill-spent.  It  is  clear  that  tlio  arguments  employed  against  all  the  other 
systems  which  assume  the  eternity  of  matter,  aftbrd  a  sufficient  confutation 
of  this  also ;  and  it  thus  appears  that  all  the  absurd  cosmogonies,  all  the 
conflicting  hypotheses  of  Atheism,  have  arisen  from  a  very  few  false  princi- 
ples, and  may  be  overthrown  by  the  application  of  a  very  few  correct  ones. 

We  fully  agree  with  our  author  respecting  the  innpplicability  of  meta- 
physical arguments  to  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  Deity  :  and  his  remarks 
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on  the  nature  of  Evidence,  we  esteem  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  book. 
His  exposure  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Clarke's  reasoning:,  we  hold  to  be 
complete  ;  and  we  can  only  wonder  that  the  errors  in  that  writer's  "  De- 
monstration," &c.,  should  have  been  current  so  long  ;  and  that  in  conver- 
sation, in  books,  and  from  the  pulpit,  we  should  still  be  plied  with  argu- 
ments which  to  the  Theist  are  needless,  and  which  the  Atheist  has  always 
been  able  to  elude. 

"  So  confidently,"  says  Dr.  C,  "  has  this  mode  of  argumentation  been 
employed,  that  it  has  even  been  asserted,  that  no  mathematical  deduction,  or 
intuitive  truth,  is  accompanied  with  a  clearer  evidence.  Now,  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being  is  not  a  necessary  truth ;  it  is  a  question  of  fact.  It 
cannot  be  demonstrated  that  a  Deity  must  be,  or  that  the  contrary  proposi- 
tion involves  an  absurdity.  That  something  must  have  existed  from  eternity, 
is  self-evident ;  and  what  this  something  is,  constitutes  the  question  between 
the  Theist  and  the  Atheist.  Tlie  one  asserts  the  eternity  of  matter ;  the  other 
that  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause,  the  Author  of  all  existence.  The  question 
of  Deity  then  being  a  question  of  fact,  and  the  subjects  of  metaphysical  evi- 
dence being  the  necessary  and  immutable  relations  of  our  ideas,  it  is  clear 
that  this  species  of  argument  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  this,  as  to  every  ques- 
tion which  relates  to  actual  existence.  These  metaphysical  reasonings,  there- 
fore, have  failed  to  convince.  They  are  not  only  abstruse  and  perplexing, 
but,  when  strictly  examined,  \vill  be  found  inconclusive.  Hence  they  have 
proved  injurious  to  the  doctrine  which  they  have  been  offered  to  establish." — 
Vol.  I.  p.  49. 

"  The  learned  and  sagacious  Dr.  Clarke,  though  he  resorted  to  metaphy- 
sical reasoning  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  Deity,  seems  to  have  been 
fully  aware  that  this  species  of  argumentation  is  much  less  calculated  to  pro- 
duce condction  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
This  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  a  conversation  which  passed  between  him 
and  Mr.  Whiston,  on  the  subject  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Being  and  At- 
tributes of  God.  •  I  was,'  says  Whiston,  *  in  my  garden,  against  St.  Peter's 
OoUege,  Cambridge,  where  I  then  lived.  Now  I  perceived  that  in  these  ser- 
mons, he  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  abstract  and  metaphysical  reasoning.  I 
therefore  asked  him  how  he  ventured  into  such  subtleties,  which  I  never  durst 
meddle  with ;  and  shewing  him  a  nettle,  or  some  contemptible  weed  in  my 
garden,  I  told  him  that  weed  contained  better  arguments  for  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God  than  all  his  metaphysics.  Clarke  confessed  it  to  be  so  ; 
but  alleged  for  himself,  that  since  such  philosophers  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza 
had  made  use  of  those  kinds  of  subtleties  against,  he  thought  it  proper  to 
shew  that  the  like  way  of  reasoning  might  be  made  better  use  of  on  the  side  of 
religion ;  which  reason  or  excuse  I  allowed  to  be  not  inconsiderable.'  (WLis- 
ton's  Memoirs.)  Such  was  the  motive,  it  would  appear,  which  induced  Dr. 
Clarke  to  resort  to  the  employment  of  abstract  arguments,  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  reasoning  of  these  subtle  metaphysicians,  and  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  Theism.  While  we  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  meeting  an  adver- 
sary on  his  own  ground,  we  must  at  the  same  time  remark,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  expose  his  fallacies,  and  quite  another  thing  to  attempt  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  impugns,  by  arguments  equally  inapposite  as  his 
own.  It  would  have  been  quite  sufficient,  and  less  dangerous,  if  Dr.  Clarke 
had  rested  satisfied  with  disprovmg  the  abstract  doctrines  of  Spinoza." — 
"  But  though  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  cannot,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject,  be  evinced  with  the  same  certainty  as  a  mathema- 
ticsd  truth,  or  its  contrary  be  proved  to  involve  a  metaphysical  contradiction, 
it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  rest  on  evidence  so  clear  and  conclusive, 
as  to  compel  the  assent  of  every  candid  iuquu'cr,  whose  understanding  has  not 
been  entangled  in  uietaphysical  subtleties,  and  whose  reason  is  not  inacces- 
sible to  the  authority  of  that  evidence,  of  which  alone  the  <iueation  is  sus- 
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ceptible.  It  is  quite  as  ridiculous  for  a  man  to  refuse  his  assent  to  a  fact, 
because  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  scientific  reasoning',  or  is  incapable  of 
matbematical  proof,  as  to  deny  sound,  because  it  cannot  be  seen,  or  smell, 
because  it  cannot  be  touched.  It  is  on  moral  evidence  on  which  the  question 
rests,  the  sources  of  which  we  shall  now  briefly  explain." — Vol.  I.  pp.  351  — 
354. 

After  treating  of  the  sources  of  Moral  Evidence,  and  shewing  that  no  pro- 
cess of  abstract  reasoning  has  been  instituted  to  evince  the  existence  of  an 
Intelligent  First  Cause,  which  may  not  be  either  evaded  by  an  opponent, 
or  in  which  may  not  be  detected  the  circular  sophism,  or  a  petitio  principiiy 
the  author  proceeds  to  unfold  the  evidence  by  which  the  most  important  of 
all  facts  is  established. 

Wherever  we  find  order  and  regularity  obtaining  either  uniformly,  or  in  a 
vast  majority  of  instances,  where  the  possibilities  of  disorder  are  indefinitely 
numerous,  we  are  justified  in  inferring  from  this  fact  an  intelligent  cause. 
If  it  be  inquired,  "  Whence  this  inference  ?"  it  is  replied,  that  "  it  is 
intuitively  obvious  that  out  of  any  given  number  of  equally  possible  results, 
the  chance  of  one  taking  place  in  exclusion  of  the  rest,  must  be  as  1  to  the 
number  of  the  others.  Our  belief,  therefore,  that  a  given  one  will  not  take 
place  by  accident,  must  be  more  or  less  strong,  as  the  others  are  more  or 
less  numerous ;  and  where  an  indefinite  number  on  one  side  is  opposed  to 
unity  on  the  other,  to  believe  that  unity  will,  not  only  in  one  instance,  but 
in  an  indefinite  number  of  similar  instances,  be  accidentally  the  result,  is 
much  the  same  as  to  believe  that  unity  is  equal  to  infinity."  Not  that  it  is 
to  be  imagined  that  the  inference  usually  depends  on  any  nice  calculation 
of  chances,  or  that  scientific  computation  is  necessary  to  the  conclusion.  A 
person  who  knows  his  letters,  and  little  beyond,  perceives  intuitively  that 
the  chances  in  favour  of  the  alphabet  being  laid  in  regular  order  by  design 
prodigiously  overbalance  those  which  exclude  intelligence,  though  he  may 
he  unable  to  calculate  their  relative  proportions.  A  like  inference  is  de- 
ducible  from  an  obvious  suitability  of  means  to  ends ;  a  concurrence  of 
causes,  various  and  complicated,  towards  a  production  of  effects.  These 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  design  ;  and  design  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  of  intelligence.  From  whatever  principle  this  conviction  is  sup- 
posed to  originate, — from  the  clear  evidence  of  mathematical  probability, 
from  the  j^erception  of  analogy,  from  an  instinctive  principle,  or  a  process 
of  association,  it  matters  not  to  the  argument  to  decide.  It  is  sufficient  that 
it  is  universally  admitted  in  theory,  and  acted  upon  in  common  life.  Mr. 
Hume  himself  always  proceeded  on  the  belief  that  books  were  printed  by 
types,  that  houses  were  made  to  live  in,  and  flowers  and  fruits  to  be  smelled 
and  eaten. 

The  species  of  evidence  being  thus  unfolded,  we  are  next  led  to  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  present  such  indications  of 
order,  beauty,  and  harmony,  as  justify  us  in  attributing  their  origin  to  a 
Uf  signing  Cause.  Our  author  has  added  some  valuable  and  interesting  facts 
to  the  number  collected  by  Vince,  Palcy,  and  many  other  writers  in  support 
«)}'  Theism.  The  evidence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  which  he  educes  from 
tlio  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  man  is  peculiarly  striking.  Our 
disagreement  with  him  on  some  minor  points  of  his  philosophy  (which, 
however,  wc  have  no  room  to  notice)  rather  enhances  than  in)pairs  the 
pleasure  which  we  feel  in  adopting  his  conclusions,  and  sympathizing  with 
his  admiration  of  the  wisdom  which  originated  the  powers  of  thought,  and 
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so  combined  the  intellectual  with  the  organic  faculties  that  man  is  enabled 
to  ascend  from  the  perception  of  material  objects  to  that  of  individual  truths, 
thence  to  the  general  conclusions  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  by  a  pro- 
cess of  moral  disciphne  yet  more  striking  and  beautiful,  to  that  spirituality 
which  overcomes  the  world. 

The  attributes  of  Deity,   viz.  Unity,  Infinity,  Immateriality,  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Goodness,  are  next  established  on  irresistible  evidence.     The 
objections  to  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God,  founded  on  the  existence  of  evil, 
are  candidly  and  luminously  treated.     Accustomed  as  we  are  to  hear  these 
objections  stigmatized  as  impious,  or  despised  as  foolish,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  find  that  Dr.  Crombie  admits  their  force,  while  his  faith  in  the  Divine 
benignity  remains  unshaken.     To  us  it  appears  that  the  origin  of  evil  has 
never  been  accounted  for,  and  most  probable  that  it  never  will  be  explained, 
in  the  present  state  of  being ;  and  while  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  and  love  which  are  apparent  in  the  process  by  which  good  is  educed 
from  evil,  we  cannot  see  why  infinite  power  and  goodness  could  not  have 
effected  the  same  purposes  by  different  instruments.     Not  only  under  the 
pressure  of  suffering,  but  in  hours  of  pure  enjoyment,  the  "  obstinate  ques- 
tionings" which  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  will  not  be  silenced,   recur,  and 
must  still  recur ;  and  "  Whence  is  evil  ?"  is  the  inquiry  which  we  must  echo 
or  be  mute.     It  is,  doubtless,  well  for  us  that  such  a  necessity  is  imposed. 
It  is  good  for  human  reason  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  a  boundary  which 
she  must  not  pass ;  it  is  well  that  faith  should  be  taught  to  look  through 
darkness,  that  hope  should  be  invigorated  by  doubt,  and  charity  taught  to 
look  back  with  awe  on  her  mysterious  origin.     It  is  impossible  that  the 
restless  intellect  should  not  strive  to  break  the  bars  which  confine  it ;  that 
the  mind  which  loves  truth  should  not  painfully  feel  its  inabihty  to  reconcile 
inconsistencies  which  cannot  be  overlooked  ;  but  the  intellectual  is  not  the 
highest  department  of  our  constitution  ;  and  while  the  understanding  sinks 
baffled  and  exhausted,  the  powers  of  faith  may  be  strengthened  for  a  steady 
and  a  lofty  flight.     It  is  enough  for  the  support  of  our  trust  to  see  that  the 
majority  of  evils  produce  a  preponderance  of  good,  and  to  believe  that  the 
same  tendency  exists  in  all ;  it  is  animating  to  dwell  on  the  conviction  that 
evil  is  only  a  present  aspect  of  things  which  will  be  changed  as  our  sphere 
of  vision   becomes  enlarged  ;  it  is  consoling  to  mark  within  ourselves  the 
transmutation  of  sin  into  hoHness,  of  sorrow  into  peace  ;  it  is  productive  of 
perfect  satisfaction  to  review  the  evidence  for  the  perfect  love  and  unbounded 
power  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits.     But  still  the  reason  is  unsatisfied.     It  is 
useless  to  say  that  beings  must  be  finite,  and  therefore  imperfect.     Finite 
beings  may  be  relatively  perfect.     It  is  useless  to  urge  that  the  majority  of 
evils  are  incidental,  that  they  produce  a  balance  of  good,  and  originate  the 
most  exalted  virtues.     Did  not  the  Deity  foresee  the  evils  which  are  termed 
incidental  ?     Or,  foreseeing,  could  he  not  exclude  them  ?     Why  was  not 
the  balance  of  good,  why  were  not  the  virtues,  produced  by  other  means  than 
the  intervention  of  suffering  ?  We  know  not :  and  in  our  ignorance  we  must 
acquiesce,  assured  that  when  a  further  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence shall  become  beneficial  to  us,  it  will  be  granted.     Among  the  various 
salutary  purposes  to  which  evil  is  made  subservient,  Dr.  Crombie  advances 
one,  which  he  is  not  aware  has  been  presented  by  any  preceding  writer.     He 
believes  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  evil  that  man  arrives  at  the  know- 
ledge of  a  V\'ise  and  Designing  Cause.     The  ground  on  which  his  opinion 
rests,  he  thus  stales  : 

"  When  we  infer  design  from  tlie  construction  of  any  curious  and  compli- 
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cated  piece  of  machinery,  we  perceive  that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
the  formation  of  the  several  parts,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  into  one  whole, 
are  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  effect  which  we  presume  to  have  been  intended. 
But  if  we  had  no  conception  of  unfit  materials,  or  of  an  improper  form  of 
parts,  or  an  incongruous  arrangement,  the  machine,  how  ingeniously  soever 
constructed,  could  not  impress  us  with  any  indication  of  design,  nor,  in  truth, 
could  we  form  any  notion  of  ingenuity.  This  is  self-evident :  for  in  design 
are  implied  the  contemplation  of  an  end,  and  the  adaptation  of  means  ;  but 
to  adjust  means  to  an  end,  implies  a  choice  of  circumstances ;  and  where 
there  can  be  no  conception  of  defect,  imperfection,  or  error, — no  idea  of 
greater  or  less  aptitude,  or  an  unfitness  for  the  purpose,  there  can  be  no 
idea  of  choice,  no  exercise  for  discrimination.  It  is  the  selection  of  certain 
materials  out  of  many  sorts,  the  adoption  of  certain  out  of  various  forms  of 
parts,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  out  of  various  possible  collocations, 
that  display  the  hand  of  intelligence  in  the  construction  of  any  piece  of  me- 
chanism. The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  It  is  from  the  selection  of  fit  means  to  beneficial  ends,  out  of 
numberless  possibilities  of  a  contrary  tendency,  that  we  infer  the  intelligence 
and  benevolence  of  the  Author.  As  from  uninterrupted  light,  we  should  have 
no  idea  of  darkness,  so  from  a  state  of  things  uniformly  good,  we  should  have 
no  conception  of  evil  or  imperfection,  and  therefore  no  evidence  of  design  or 
benevolence." — Vol.  II.  p.  217. 

The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  of  the  justice  of  this  argument.  We 
will  only  suggest  that  it  appears  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  state  of  perfect 
happiness;  as  we  can  imagine  no  happiness  which  is  independent  of  action; 
and  no  action  which  is  not  carried  on  by  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
Wherever  such  an  adaptation  is  used,  it  is  clear  tiiat  tliere  may  be  concep- 
tions of  a  Wise  and  Designing  Cause.  In  the  following  conclusions,  it  is 
the  privilege  of  all  consistent  Theists  to  agree  : 

**  \Aliere  infinity  is  the  subject,  we  are  necessarily  bewildered ;  but  without 
perplexing  ourselves  with  discussions,  respecting  the  compatibility  of  evil 
with  the  infinitude  of  the  Divine  attributes,  discussions,  to  which  our  limited 
faculties  are  \vholly  une(|ual,  every  rcasonal)le  man  will  feel  his  happiness 
sufficiently  secured  in  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  the  source  of  all  excellence, 
the  most  powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  Beings. 
The  orbs,  that  fly  with  inconceivable  velocity  through  the  regions  of  space, 

{)roclaim  his  jjower :  the  manifold  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  in  this  our 
ower  system,  displays  his  wisdom  :  and  we  ourselves,  with  the  sentient  crea- 
tion around  us,  exhibit  evidences  of  his  goodness.  Otu-  enjoyments  are  num- 
berless, our  sufferings  comi)arativoly  few.  Why  the  latter  are  not  wholly 
excluded,  or  why  an  ecjual  degree  of  hap))incss  is  not  produced  without  the 
medium  of  evil,  is  a  (juestion  which  we  vainly  essay  to  solve.  Under  the 
charge,  however,  of  incomprehensible  wisdom,  inconceivable  ])ower,  and 
unchangeable  goodness,  we  need  entertain  no  ai)prchcnsions,  that  our  happi- 
ness will  not  be  effectually  consulted,  (iod  is  powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent. 
Here,  then,  let  us  confidently  rest,  submitting,  witli  due  huniiiity,  our  weak 
reason  to  the  counsels  of  Eternal  and  Unerring  Wisdom." — Vol.  II.  p.  218. 
[To  bo  coil  tinned.  J 


CANTATE.       KY    I,AMAUTINK. 

\\)v.  I  A.viAKTiNK  has  just  been  elected  to  the  French  Academy.  H(> 
has  tiic  iiiciit  of  poetical  talents,  the  far  greater  merit  of  devotion  to  tlie 
Bourbons.  I'olilics  often  make  a  part,  sometimes  the  whole,  of  a  man's 
Hcsoi  villus   in  France,   and  especially  at  tht;  door  of  the  Academy  ;  but  in 
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Lamartine's  case  no  faction  was  found  to  complain  of  the  honour  done  him. 
The  original  of  the  following  Cantate  was  lately  written  by  him  to  obtain  the 
entrance  of  a  young  proteg^  into  the  Orphan  House  of  St.  Nicholas.  It 
was  sung  by  the  children,  and  would  we  had  been  there  to  hear  them  ! 
Some  men  subscribed  silver — he  subscribed  song ;  and  in  France  he  was 
considered  to  have  as  good  a  title  to  a  nomination  as  any  Croesus  whatsoever. 
Poetry  has  not  in  England  such  a  money  value.  Would  Christ's  Hospital, 
or  any  of  our  Asylums  or  Institutions,  sell  an  admission  for  an  Ode,  even  if 
Milton  came  hither  again  to  write  it  ?] 

Silence  the  temple  of  the  Lord  o'erhung. 
And  holy  hymns  on  harps  celestial  slept ; 
'I'he  odorous  embers  in  the  censers  swung 
Were  dead — like  a  vast  cloud  the  incense  swept 
Over  the  sacred  city's  walls  ;  and  there 
Doctors  of  law,  interpreters  of  prayer. 

Sat  in  their  pride  ; — 
Their  pensive  eyebrows  o'er  their  eyes  were  bent ; 
Or,  flinging  scornful  glances  as  they  went 
To  lecture  timid  youth,  they  turn'd  aside, 
And  wrinkles  shewed  on  wisdom  how  intent. 

*  «  *  «  « 

A  child  came  forth,  with  such  a  natural  grace. 
That  gathering  crowds  at  his  approach  gave  place  ; 

They  tracked  the  blessed  steps  where  he  had  gone  : 
He  seemed  to  brighten  all  the  space 
With  supernatural  day — all  saw — save  he  alone. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Clwrus. 
O  marvellous  story ! — What  a  glorious  lay 
For  mother's  voice  o'er  infant's  couch  to  swell  ! 

A  Voice. 

What  said  the  child  ? 

Another. 

Go,  ask  the  angels — they. 
And  only  they,  can  tell. 

A  Voice. 
Whence  came  this  loas  ? 
First  Voice. 
From  life's  shades  profound — 
From  exile,  silence,  and  from  misery. 

A  Voice. 
How  did  he  hide  him  from  the  crowds  around  ? 
First  Voice. 
He  sought  obscurity — 
In  the  low  labours  of  an  unknown  road ; 

The  dawn  beneath  a  cloud  ; 
Hid  twenty  years  'neath  his  humility  ; — 
At  last  he  roused  him  from  the  mystery — 
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,     Heav'n  down  to  earth  he  brought ; 
On  land  and  water  grav'd  the  truths  he  taught. 
And  walked  to  death — to  death  on  Calvary, 
The  willing  victim  ;  veiling  all  the  sin 

Of  man,  whom  he  would  win  ; 
His  blood  the  thirsty  seeds  of  truth  supplying, 
^  And  from  his  Father  buying 

Ransora'd  humanity. 

* 
Chorus. 

Master  of  wisdom  and  of  innocence — 
Torch  of  heav'n-guiding  ray — 
Soul  that  sublimes  the  sense. 
The  life,  the  truth,  the  way. 

Second  Voice. 

To  him  whose  hand  our  coming  once  forbad. 
He  said,  "  Nay,  let  them  come." 

Third  Voice. 

And  now  a  gentler  hand,  in  welcoming  glad. 
Bids  us  {^oor  children  find  in  him  a  home. 

Second  Voice. 

He  said,  "  Lay  not  up  treasure  where  the  rust 
Corrupteth,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steaL" 

Third  Voice. 
And  see  what  hands,  munificent  and  just. 
Ope  at  his  bidding,  and  their  gifts  we  feel. 

Second  Voice. 
He  said,  "  In  God  ye  trust,  so  trust  in  me  ; 
The  wandering  swallow  hath  no  place  of  rest, 
Yet,  on  the  solitary  turret,  she 

Hath  found  a  nest." 
The  twittering  sparrow  sows  not,  neither  reaps, 
Yet  Providence  for  all  its  riches  keeps. 
And  this  'neath  palace  roofs,  this  'neath  straw-cottage  sleeps. 

Chorus. 
We  are  the  swallows,  and  our  tongues  can  tell 
How  he  hath  raised  a  roof  above  our  head ; 
We  are  the  sparrows  of  the  parable, 
We  harvest  not,  and  yet  are  fied. 

Third  Voice, 

What  said  he  more  ? 

Second  Voice. 

**  Tho  lilies  of  t'le  field 
Tliry  toil  not,  neither  do  thry  spin. 
Yet  all  the  rolx^s  that  pomp  and  labour  gild. 
And  all  the  glorious  garments  wealth  ran  win, 
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E'en  Solomon's  most  gorgeous  vanities, 
Are  tar  less  fair  than  these." 

Chorum. 

We  are  the  lilies  of  the  vale. 
For  us  the  sheep  no  fleecy  wool  hath  given  ; 

Ours  is  the  gospel  tale. 
Clad  are  we  by  the  unseen  hand  of  heaven. 

Third  Voice. 

What  are  the  deeds  that  gratitude  demands? 
We  have  no  wealth — alas!  no  power  have  we — 
But  silent  we  lift  up  our  little  hands 

To  thee — O  God !  to  thee .' 

Thine  is  the  beneficence — 

Thine  be  the  recompense ! 

Second  Voice. 

Can  Kings  do  more  with  all  their  mightiness. 

For  those  who  have  such  blessings  here  supplied  ? 

Bless,  then,  and  help  our  tongues  to  praise  and  bless — 
Praise  passing  through  young  lips  is  purihed. 

Fourth  Voice. 

Blessed  is  he  for  whom  another  bears 

The  prayer  to  heaven  above  ; 
God  sends  from  heaven,  to  meet  an  orphan's  prayers. 

More  than  an  orphan's  love . 

Fifth  Voice. 

Prayer  is  that  white  and  unpolluted  thing. 

Which,  to  the  Almighty's  throne, 
Man  on  a  snowy  tablature  must  bring 

In  vessels  pure  alone. 
Come  not  with  rusiy  copper,  for  the  skies 

NV  ill  welcome  nor  impurity  nor  art ; 
From  gold  and  crystal  should  your  incense  rise — 

The  purest  vessel  is  an  infant's  heart. 

Sixth  Voice. 

How  oft  our  vows  in  fniitless  breathings  fall ! 

But  borne  from  other  lips  aspiringlv. 
Like  a  voice  heard  in  some  sonorous  hall. 

Echoed  — re-echoed  back  from  wall  to  wall. 
It  sounds,  spreads,  strengthens  to  eternity. 

Seventh  Voice. 

'Tis  the  rays  of  lovely  light 
From  the  prism  that  sparkling  fly. 
Brighter — as  their  glory  bright 
Plays  upon  the  brightening  eye. 
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Second  Voice. 

Pray  then — the  prayers  of  innocence  refine, 
As  to  the  mercy -seat  their  strains  it  bears ; 
And  angels  wing  them  to  the  throne  divine 
With  blessings  and  the  incense  of  your  tears. 
Pray  then — the  prayers  of  innocence  refine. 
As  to  the  mercy-seat  their  strains  it  bears. 

Song. 

O  Thou  whose  ear  of  mercy  bends 
To  the  poor  sparrows'  nest — nor  deems 
The  flower  unworthy  care  that  tends 
In  thirsty  longing  tow'rds  the  streams  : 

O  provident,  indulgent  heaven, 
Thou  knowest  by  whose  humble  care 
That  secret  bounty  has  been  given 
Which  recompensed  the  poor  man's  prayer. 

Tliou  boldest  in  thy  judgment-hands. 
At  will,  exhaustion  and  excess ; 
Hence  grow,  beneath  thy  high  commands. 
The  need,  the  claim,  the  power  to  bless. 

And  be  it  thine,  O  Providence! 
Our  benefactors'  stejis  to  trace, 
And  all  their  deeds  to  recompense 
With  plenitude  of  gifts  and  grace. 

Our  spirits  know  them  not — we  feel 
The  love  their  sympathy  has  won  ; 
From  their  left  hand  their  lips  conceal 
The  generous  deeds  their  right  has  done. 

Yet  may  the  work  of  mercy,  hid 
Beneath  the  mantle  of  their  faith, 
Soar  upwards — though  by  them  forbid. 
And  plead  their  cause  in  holiest  breath. 

May  every  wish  their  hearts  repeat. 
May  every  sigh  their  bosom  heaves. 
Be  answered  from  thy  mercy-seat. 
Before  the  prayer  their  bosom  leaves. 

O  may  their  happy  mothers  sec 
The  peaceful  flow  of  quiet  years  ! 
And  never  may  their  children  be 
Doom'd  to  pour  out  an  orphan's  tears  ! 

O  let  them  like  the  forests  rise, 
That  tower  aloft  on  Mamra's  plain. 
Where,  when  the  ancient  oak-tree  dies, 
A  younger  oak-tree  sprouts  again  ! 

Or  like  the  streams  that  ever  flow 
From  holy  Silpa's  fountain  rill. 
Where  all  the  wavelets  as  they  go 
Wake  other  waves  to  sparkle  still ! 
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OS    LOVE  TO   GOD. 


"  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  aiid 
witli  all  thy  strength,  aud  with  all  thy  luiud." — Luke  x.  27. 

There  is  not  a  passage  in  Scripture  which  the  Christian  has  more  need 
to  scrutinize  narrowly  in  all  its  bearings  than  this ;  it  is  truly  the  sum  and 
crown  of  all  practical  teaching,  comprising  every  thing  that  deserves  the 
name  of  duty.  Being,  however,  so  very  comprehensive,  it  is  impossible  to 
dwell  upon  it  at  large  in  the  limits  of  a  moderate  essay,  and  at  this  time  we 
feel  an  inclination  to  contemplate  it  under  one  of  its  divisions  only — that 
which  respects  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature — •'  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  with  all  thy  mind" — and  would  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  to  the 
examination  in  the  spirit  of  sincere  desire  to  know  the  breadth  and  depth 
and  height  of  this  commandment  of  God. 

When  we  mention  the  word  mind,  we  mean,  of  course,  all  the  various 
powers  of  the  mind — perception,  attention,  memory,  judgment,  abstraction, 
imagination  :  with  all  these  we  are  to  do  homage  to  the  Creator  of  the  whole- 
There  is  no  reservation,  no  deduction  ;  all  are  destined  to  perform  a  part  in 
the  service  of  God.  But  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  often,  while  we 
allow  in  a  general  way  the  claims  of  the  Creator  to  supremacy  over  his  men- 
tal creation,  we  forget  the  practical  application  of  the  Divine  law  to  the  dif- 
ferent mental  powers.  We  are  content  to  cultivate  some  and  neglect  others, 
to  train  them  often  to  do  a  great  deal  of  worldly  work,  to  give  them  a  facility 
of  acting,  much  akin  to  that  mechanical  dexterity  which  our  limbs  are  some- 
times taught  to  acquire ;  and  having  done  so  much  as  this,  we  call  in  reli- 
gion to  reduce  our  confusion  to  order,  and  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  subjecting  our  powers  to  her  influence.  No  form  of  character  is  more 
common  tlian  one  cultivated  in  all  those  powers  for  the  world,  and  supposed 
to  be  complete,  with  the  reservation  of  a  few  finishing  touches  to  be  made 
hereafter  by  the  hand  of  religion.  It  will  not  do— there  is  an  error  at  the 
foundation.  The  mental  eye  that  should  have  surveyed  the  world  as  an 
open  buok,  "  written  all  over  with  the  characters  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,"  has  acquired  the  habits  of  strong  but  short  sight,  which  enable  it 
every  where  to  discern  things  chiefly  as  mmistering  to  its  own  selfish  uses 
and  pleasures.  Memory  is  overwhelmed  with  its  burden  of  unimproved 
and  (to  such  a  mind)  unimprovable  facts ;  imagination  is  not  the  pure  and 
lofty  gift  it  was  destined  to  be;  judgment,  too,  is  rather  exercised  on  things 
which  the  more  they  are  considered  the  more  frivolous  do  they  appear,  than 
on  the  higli  realities  of  our  actual  condition  in  the  universe ;  and  alter  this 
training  has  gone  on,  year  after  year,  are  we  not  looking  for  a  miracle, 
when  we  expect  at  once  that  we  car.  "sef/e  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
mind"  ? 

Few,  indeed,  are  they  who,  exploring  ihe  jsual  state  of  their  mental 
powers, — their  measure  of  strength,  their  proportion,  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  willing  and  efficient  agents  in  the  service  of  God — will  not  see  cause 
to  be  dismayed  at  the  contemplalion.  Great  as  may  be  original  diflerences 
arising  from  difl'erent  bodily  constitution,  these  are  probably  of  much  less 
account  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Think  of  the  multitudes  of  human 
beings  born  into  this  world,  seemingly  with  no  mental  deficiency — healthy 
and  vigorous  in  childhood,  no  way  inferior — up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the 
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rarest  specimens  of  after-eminence ;  and  how  obvious  it  is  that  natural  ob- 
stacles to  the  cultivfition  of  what  has  been  given  are  comparatively  few ! — It  is 
not  the  powers — it  is  the  difference  of  their  application  ;  it  is,  that  in  one  indi- 
vidual the  mind  has  been  awakened  to  spiritual  consciousness.  One  human 
being  has,  in  early  life,  learnt  to  propose  to  himself  a  great  object ;  and  it 
beams  upon  him  through  all  the  studies,  the  objects,  the  pleasures  that  attract 
him.  He  may  be  more  or  less  learned  or  accomplislied,  but  his  mind  does 
not  therefore  dwindle  away  and  perish.  An  almost  super-human  energy, 
superior  to  the  results  of  the  most  laborious  cultivation,  is  sometimes  afforded 
to  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  fellow-creatures,  for 
God's  sake — not  presumptuously  neglecting  the  diligent  use  of  means,  yet, 
perhaps,  unable  to  obtain  all  they  wish,  because  they  care  not  to  pay  the 
full  price.  "  But  vigour  of  intellect,"  it  may  be  said,  "  is,  in  after  life, 
scarcely  attainable — if  the  powers  of  the  mind  themselves  have  been  little 
cultivated  in  early  years,  the  matter  must  be  given  up,  arid  we  must  com- 
mit ourselves  quietly  into  the  hands  of  God,  trusting  that  he  will  not  expect 
to  reap  where  he  has  not  sown."  Granting  that,  with  some  great  limita- 
tions, this  doctrine  is  true,  and  that  we  rarely  meet  with  a  case  in  which  the 
defects  arising  from  education  have  been  completely  overcome,  there  are  two 
points  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  which  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  viz.  the  proportion  and  harmony  of  its  different  faculties,  such 
as  they  are,  and  the  direction  which  may  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Where 
we  cannot  re-create,  we  are  certainly  allowed  the  liberty  of  reducing  ine- 
qualities. We  may  be  always  attending  to  the  weaker  points  of  our  minds, 
withdrawing  the  aliment  which  has  pampered  one  portion  till  it  has  be- 
come like  a  mighty  incubus  weighing  down  the  rest.  We  may  restore 
healthy  action  to  the  whole,  if  we  cannot  endue  each  power  with  gigantic 
strength;  and  turn  into  paths  of  usefulness  and  peace  well-regulated  and  well- 
disposed  minds.  It  is  certain,  that  our  chief  need  is  that  of  being  awakened 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves.  No  kind  of  instruction  given  to 
the  intellectual  faculties  will  form  a  truly  noble  character  without  this.  We 
have  seen,  and  do  constantly  see,  instances  of  astonishing  power  in  beings 
not  so  awakened — but  for  want  of  submission  to  a  higher  influence,  for  want 
of  knowing  the  great  Power  of  powers,  and  Spirit  of  spirits,  these  are  like 
wild  and  wandering  fires,  not  to  be  trusted,  however  beautiful  and  like  rea- 
lity. With  this  submission,  wonders  may  be  done  in  self-correction.  Only 
let  the  heart  impressively  feel  its  duties,  and  the  mind  will  gather  materials 
for  improvement  from  every  thing  that  lives,  and  be  never  weary  of  bring- 
ing in  that  rich  harvest.  Only  let  it  know  itself,  free  from  impure  desires 
and  unworthy  aims,  and  it  will  feel  its  dignity,  and  reverence  the  Divine 
image  in  itself.  It  is  grievous  to  know  how  extensive  is  the  error  of  indif- 
ference to  the  right  and  conscientious  application  of  our  intellectual  powers. 
It  is  indeed  so  universal,  that  we  are  all,  in  a  great  measure,  hardened  on  the 
subject,  and  we  much  fear  that  in  our  day  it  is  making  rapid  progress.  Many 
are  sensible  of  the  evils  of  immoral  conduct,  who  scarcely  seem  to  bestow  a 
remorsetul  thought  on  the  most  profligate  wastes  of  time,  on  the  most  intem- 
perfite  employment  of  particular  powers  of  the  mind.  Great  efforts  are 
making  by  philanthropists  to  give  the  intellectual  faculties  a  preponderance 
over  the  animal,  and  for  this  purpose  many  mental  banquets  are  provided ; 
the  object  is  unquestionably  good  and  valuable ;  but  still  we  look  onward — 
onward.  Much  reading  isinhnitely  better  than  much  drinking  ;  but  wisdom 
is  better  still  than  knowledge  ;  and  there  are  multitudes  of  readers  who  seem 
no  farther  advanced  in  deep,  practical  wisdom,  than  they  were  before.     But, 
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ID  fact,  a  habit  of  mere  desultory  reading  for  amusement's  sake,  is  one  of 
those  habits  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  power  of  fulfilling  the 
duty  of  the  text,  and  which  we  ought  therefore  to  make  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration for  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  others.  Books  are  about  us  at  all 
hours — books,  the  blessing  or  the  bane  of  character — books,  that  now  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  few  "  words  that  breathe  and  thoughts  that  burn,"  will 
kindle  up  a  never-dying  flame  of  virtue  in  the  soul — but  oftener,  pouring 
down  upon  us  a  stream  of  insignificant  words  and  ideas,  drive  out  of  our 
minds  better  thoughts,  and  cheat  us  of  hours  not  to  be  redeemed.  It  is  Mil- 
ton who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  sacred  Hero,  the  opinion,  that 

"  Who  reads. 
And  reads  incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior ; 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains. 
Deep  vers'd  in  books  and  shallow  in  himself." 

Paradise  Regained,  Book  ir. 

It  is  one  of  our  besetting  sins.  We  revel  in  useful  discoveries,  and  discover 
nothing:  ourselves.  Our  minds  rarely  come  to  just  conclusions  on  the  count- 
less subjects  that  are  thrown  open  to  them  ;  nor  indeed  do  we  seem  to  make 
any  point,  in  general,  of  their  coming  to  a  conclusion  at  all,  for  we  mostly 
read  to  be  amused.  Our  minds  are  like  a  strand,  on  which  one  wave  depo- 
sits only  something  which  the  next  will  wash  away. 

If  these  remarks  should  appear  somewhat  harsh,  let  it  but  be  put  to  the 
candour  of  those  who  will  chiefly  read  them  — of  Unitarians,  (for  unfortu- 
nately the  Monthly  Repository  must  not  look  for  a  much  wider  circle  of  critics,) 
whether  they  do  not  apply  to  them  more  nearly  than  could  be  wished.  It  is 
certain  that  they  are  better  read  in  modern  literature  than  their  orthodox 
brethren  either  are  or  wish  to  be  ;  but  do  they  not  err  on  the  side  of  indul- 
gence ?  To  them  all  fields  are  open  ;  and  there  is  not  a  tree  of  knowledge 
of  which  tliey  may  not  gather  the  fruit  and  eat.  No  severe  censor  comes  in 
and  calumniates  their  favourite  tastes ;  no  priest  thunders  forth  maledictions 
against  their  favourite  authors ;  no  voice  of  awful  warning  forbids  them  to 
cuhivate  the  beautiful  gift  of  a  poetic  and  imaginative  spirit ;  and  it  is  right 
that  they  should  feel  the  glory  of  being  thus  free.  But  having  thus  obtained, 
as  it  were,  space  for  their  minds  in  the  boundless  regions  of  thought,  they 
may  well  submit  to,  and  should  the  more  gracefully  wear,  the  yoke  of  Him 
"  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom."  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  they  desire 
liberty  for  any  other  or  dearer  purpose  than  to  prove  themselves  the  more 
his  devoted  servants.  Let  them  exercise  a  spirit  of  more  severe  personal 
scrutiny,  of  more  earnest  dedication  of  themselves  and  pursuits  to  the 
worthiest,  the  justest,  the  most  exalted  aims — contemplating  what  they  do 
from  day  to  day,  in  all  its  bearings,  as  it  respects  the  advancement  of  an  im- 
mortal b-eing.  Considerations  like  these  may  indeed  check  levity — fewer 
words  may  be  uttered  and  fewer  sentiments  recorded ;  but  peace  of  con- 
science and  self-respect  will  be  increased ;  more  practical  wisdom  will  be 
diflused  in  our  circles  ;  display  will  not  be  so  active  a  motive ;  and,  above 
all,  we  shall  take  better  account  of  time.  This  last  point  seems  to  enter 
less  into  our  calculations  than  it  did  into  those  of  cur  forefathers.  Days  and 
years  do  not  seem  to  teach  wisdom  ;  and  though  no  lovers  of  austerity,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  refreshing  contemplation  of  that  quiet  dignity  of 
character  which  is  invariably  the  attendant  of  those  who  estimate  the  years 
of  man's  Ufe  at  what  they  are  really  worth.  We  deify  the  human  intellect 
too  much — but  the  world  wants  not  commanding  or  tyrannous  spirits,  but 
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sincere  souls,  disentangled  themselves  from  the  web  of  sophistry,  loving 
knowledpje  for  her  own  sake,  and  for  his  whose  wonders  furnish  unceasing 
subjects  for  delightful  study  ;  it  wants  them  filled  with  the  love  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, that  they  may  be  ready  to  call  out  and  bear  witness  to  the 
gifts  of  God  in  other  souls ;  that  they  may  lend  their  aid  to  all  who  desire  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  to  enter  into 
"the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 
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(Continued  from  p.  88.) 

In  resuming  our  consideration  of  Mr.  Belsham's  services  to  the  cause  of 
Unitarian  Christianity,  attention  is  next  claimed  by  numerous  productions  of 
humbler  pretension,  smaller  size,  and  more  temporary  interest,  than  those 
already  adverted  to  ;  Pamphlets,  Sermons  on  particular  occasions,  &c.,  &c. 

Whenever  Unitarianism  or  Unitarians  were  assailed  by  calumny,  Mr.  Bel- 
sham  was  ready  to  stand  forth  for  their  defence  ;  and  if,  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  it  proved  needful  or  expedient  for  him  to  become  in  turn  the  as- 
sailant, lie  was  always  found  to  be  a  vigorous  and  formidable  one.  His 
pamphlet  style  was  excellent.  There  was  no  prosiness  about  him  ;  no  flat, 
cumbrous,  involved,  interminable  sentences.  No  controversy  is  more  read- 
able ;  more  full  of  stimulus  and  vitality.  It  is  not  declamatory ;  it  is  not 
humorous ;  but  there  is  a  wholesome,  manly  vigour  in  it  which  keeps  the 
reader  awake  and  alive.  We  doubt  whether  any  of  his  antagonists  did  not 
heartily  wish  to  be  well  rid  of  him. 

With  most  of  the  excellencies  of  an  accomplished  controversialist,  let  it  be 
conceded  that  he  had  his  share  of  the  failing  which  has  so  commonly  clung 
to  that  character.  Plain  truths,  repeatedly  demonstrated,  yet  pertinaciously 
cavilled  at,  he  did  sometimes  re-assert  with  somewhat  of  a  supercilious  and 
dogmatical  air,  and  an  impatient  tone.  He  did  sometimes  tie  to  his  chariot 
wheels  the  foe  whom  he  had  vanquished,  but  who  would  not  confess  his  dis- 
comfiture. The  unworthy  and  base  behaviour  of  certain  theologians  did 
sometimes  tempt  him  to  the  boundaries  of  "  due  Christian  animosity"  of 
language,  though  not  of  feeling.  And  there  were,  perhaps,  some  few  occa- 
sions in  which  he  was  ofi'ensive  without  the  palliations  which  such  provoca- 
tions afford.  That  this  should  have  been  the  case  we  regret ;  but  we  do  not 
wonder.  Who  of  the  living  that  has  had  much  to  do  with  controversy  shall 
cast  the  first  stone  ?  Who  of  the  mighty  dead  that  struggled  valiantly  tor  the 
truth  has  come  out  of  the  conflict  more  stainless  ?  Every  virtue  of  humanity 
has  a  failing  for  its  shadow.  The  mild  and  gentle  generally  make  but  poor 
reformers ;  and  those  who  are  incapable  of  being  betrayed  or  provoked  into 
controversial  asperities  would  be  but  too  likely  to  leave  error  and  misrepre- 


•  To  the  publications,  whose  titles  are  appended  to  the  conimcnccinciit  of  this 
article,  we  have  to  add  the  following  :  "  Tiie  Accomplished  Teacher  of  Religion  :  a 
Seiniori,  preached  at  the  New  Meeting-House,  liiiiningham,  November  22,  1829, 
on  <)cca>ii(»n  of  the  Death  of  the  Hev.  'Ihuuias  IJelshaiu.  IJy  John  Kentish. "  liir- 
niinghani :  Iklcher  and  Son.     Loudon:  Hunter.    Hvo, 
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sentalion  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field.  The  defects  of  a  prompt,  active, 
fervid  spirit,  must  be  taken  together  with  its  worth  and  usefulness ;  both  or 
neither,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  humanity,  too  often  the  condition  on  which 
what  we  most  need  and  admire  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  we  most  depre- 
cate on  the  other,  are  proffered  to  us.  And  who  would  be  without  these  me- 
morials of  Mr.  Belsham's  aeal  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  even 
though  he  did  sometimes  rebuke  too  sharply ;  or  have  lacked  the  aid  of  his 
trusty  sword,  because,  like  the  Virginian  troopers,  he  struck  more  heavily  and 
cut  more  deeply  than,  was  necessary  in  order  to  disable  the  enemy?  Still,  a 
feilino-  it  was  ;  a  natural  one,  a  common  one ;  a  failing  which  the  greatest 
men  have  participated,  and  which  is  associated  with  quahlies  by  whose  worth 
it  is  immensely  overbalanced  ;  but  a  failing  still ;  and  so  let  it  pass. 

Having  made  this  admission,  which  we  do  most  readily,  though  most  re- 
gretfully, and  with  a  heartfelt  wish  that  controversy  may  speedily  mend  its 
manners,  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Belsham's  memory,  and  to  the  cause 
of  Truth,  to  say,  that  there  has  been  another  charge  upon  him  which  we  hold 
to  be  no  fault  at  all,  but  to  rank  amongst  his  merits,  and  to  be  worthy  of  all 
imitation.  He  was  no  disciple  of  Fontenelle,  who,  had  all  truth  been  gather- 
ed in  his  closed  hand,  would  not  have  loosened  his  little  finger  to  let  out  a 
particle  of  it.  He  had  no  conception  of  dangerous  truths  and  useful  errors. 
He  spoke  as  he  thought,  and  he  wrote  as  he  spoke.  He  had  faith  in  truth, 
and  left  its  tendency  and  influence  to  Providence.  His  doctrines  were  all 
exoteric,  even  to  the  opinion  or  the  conjecture  which  they  generated.  Hence 
many  timid  Unitarians,  of  whom  some  did,  but  more  did  not,  think  with  him 
on  minor  points,  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  tribulation  and  apprehen- 
sion. They  were  afraid  he  would  do  harm  by  his  speculations  to  the  Unita- 
rian cause.  They  were  afraid  that  his  notions  would  be  ascribed  to  the  whole 
body,  and  supposed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  our  common  creed.  They  were 
afraid  that  the  orthodox  would  be  scandalized,  and  prejudice  excited ;  and, 
indeed,  they  were  scandalized  themselves ;  and  they  took  care  to  say  so,  and 
to  deprecate  the  mischiefs  which  might  ensue.  We  must  dwell  a  little  on 
this  point,  for  it  has  a  much  higher  importance,  and  a  much  wider  bearing, 
than  belong  to  it  as  connected  with  our  estimate  of  what  Mr.  Belsham  was 
and  did,  although  his  vindication  is  essentially  involved  in  the  remarks  which 
we  have  to  offer. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  the  tenets 
which  some  amongst  us  have  been,  and  even  at  the  present  moment  are,  so 
anxious  to  disclaim  for  themselves,  and  so  fearful  of  having  imputed  to  the 
Unitarian  body,  lest  its  comfort  and  growth  should  be  ttiereby  impeded. 
Yet  it  seems  to  us  a  very  innocent  one,  and  in  most  particulars,  though  not 
in  all,  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and  to  harmonize  better  than  opposite  notions 
on  the  same  topics,  with  the  great  principles  of  our  faith.  Moreover,  for  se- 
veral of  them  very  orthodox  authority  might  be  pleaded.  He  held  the  doc- 
trine of  Philosophical  Necessity;  which  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  doc- 
trine of  Calvinism  ;  of  which  the  most  acute  and  complete  defence  is  yet  to 
be  sought  in  Edwards  on  the  Will ;  and  which  has  been  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  ablest  masters  of  metaphysical  science,  whatever  their  religious 
opinions,  have  almost  unanimously  arrived.  He  held  the  homogeneity  of 
man  :  not  materialism,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word,  for  that  he 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  disclaimed ;  but  that  man  is  a  simple  and  not  a 
compound  being — his  soul  and  body  one  and  indivisible.  It  was,  conse- 
quently, only  by  a  resurrection  that  he  thought  mankind  could  inherit  im- 
mortality.    But  as  no  one  can  believe  in  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul 
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more  firmly  than  he  believed,  and  taup;ht  others  to  believe,  in  that  promised 
resurrection,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  notion  should  have  been  so  ob- 
noxious. He  regarded  the  Lord's  day  as  a  Christian  festival,  and  not  as  a 
Jewish  Sabbath ;  and  in  this  he  followed  Calvin  himself.  Indeed,  the  com- 
mon assumption  of  a  divine  transfer  of  the  obligations  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment from  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  the  first,  would  be  astonishing, 
could  astonishment  be  excited  by  any  theological  assumption  whatever.  He 
agreed  with  Paley  in  distinguishing  between  the  reasonings  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  apostles,  and  regarding  the  former  as  subject  to  our  judgment, 
the  latter  as  entitled  to  our  reception.  He  interpreted  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  so  as  to  shew  its  theoloo-y  true,  but  its  philosophy  incorrect.  With 
a  confusion  very  uncommon  to  him,  he  identified  love  to  Christ  with  iis 
effects,  and  maintained  that  it  consisted  in  obedience  to  his  commands.  And 
he  denied  the  locality  of  Heaven,  considering  it  as  a  state,  and  not  a  place. 

Perhaps  a  few  more  offensivenesses  might  be  gleaned  from  his  writings  ; 
but  these  are  the  principal.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Belsham 
failed  in  his  duty  to  the  Unitarian  cause,  and  inflicted  an  injury  upon  it,  by 
the  free  publication  of  his  opinions  on  these  topics.  We  answer  decidedly 
in  the  negative  ;  and  that  on  various  grounds.  He  never  professed  to  speak 
the  opinions  of  his  brethren  on  these  matters ;  nor  concealed  the  fact  that, 
on  some  of  them,  a  large  majority  diff'ered  from  him.  There  could  be  no 
identification  in  the  case  but  what  was  wilful.  That  might  be ;  but  who 
can  prevent  deliberate  misrepresentation  ?  People  might  be  found,  no 
doubt,  fragrant  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  who  would  as  readily  falsify  his 
living  writings  as  his  dying  words.  It  were  rather  a  vain  hope  by  any  cau- 
tion to  disarm  such  minds,  by  any  forbearance  to  placate  them.  "  They 
say — what  say  they? — let  them  say — "  as  the  Aberdeen  Almanac  has  it. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a  man  against  whom  there  is  occasion  for  an  out- 
cry, it  may  be  as  easily  raised  about  an  unexpressed  opinion  as  a  published 
one;  nay,  an  opinion  may  be  imputed  for  the  purpose.  A  tolerably  nume- 
rous chorus  once  chanted  the  dishonesty  of  concealment  in  a  Unitarian  mi- 
nister for  keeping  back  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  a  public  statement  of 
Unitarian  Christianity;  the  said  minister  being  a  devout  believer  in  philoso- 
phical liberty.  When  once  a  man  has  slipped  his  neck  out  of  the  orthodox 
yoke,  he  is  considered  a  runav\ay  slave,  and  it  is  lawful  for  any  one  to  have 
a  shot  at  him.  We  speak  of  the  common  tactics  of  the  party;  it  would  be 
sad  if  there  were  not  very  many  men  amongst  them  of  minds  too  pure  and 
elevate  d  for  such  practices ;  and  it  is  sad  that  such  men  seldom  escape  un- 
scathed themselves.  "  From  honourable  men  of  the  world  we  should  have 
received  better  treatment,"  said  one  of  them,  when  to  the  very  quick  he  was 
"  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends."  What  then  have  we  of  the  "  dam- 
nable heresy"  to  expect  at  their  hands  ?  Just  what  we  get,  and  which  is 
not  to  be  averted  by  any  tenderness  towards  prejudices  in  matters  of  minor 
importance.  The  disposition  is  the  same  towards  all  who  depart  from  the 
peculiar  principles  of  their  dogmatic  system ;  arid  that  disposition  will  be 
sure  to  find  itself  a  vent.  The  Arian  with  his  doctrines  of  pre-existence  and 
atonement  fares  just  the  same  as  the  Humanitarian ;  and  the  materialism  or 
immateriality  which  the  latter  holds  with,  may  make  a  difference  as  to  the 
particular  missile  thrown  at  him,  but  none  as  to  the  probability  of  his  being 
vigorously  pelted.  Conciliation  by  silence  upon  obnoxious  opinions  is  one 
of  the  weakest  of  weak  dreams,  a  vanity  of  vanities.  Its  usual  effect  has 
been  to  add  to  the  emotions  excited  by  bolder  heretics,  that  of  contempt  for 
timidity,  or  the  suspicion  of  insincerity. 
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There  is  a  paramount  duty  to  the  consideration  of  who  may  be  conciliated, 
or  who  offended,  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  Truth,  the  duty  of  preserving 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  character,  and  of  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  on  every  subject  in  which  man  is  interested.  With  this  obligation  no 
lower  expediency  should  ever  be  allowed  to  clash.  If  Unitarianism  be  iden- 
tical with  religious  truth,  its  cause  must  be  benefited  by  whatever  tends  to 
the  elucidation  and  diffusion  of  truth,  if  not,  it  ought  to  be  impeded,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  to  regret  in  its  annihilation.  So  felt  its  late  Advocate, 
and  our  conviction  on  this  topic  is  best  expressed  by  a  quotation  from  the 
Preface  to  his  Letter  to  the  Unitarian  Christians  in  South  Wales : 

"  But  it  seems  that  my  friend  has  been  informed  that  what  Mr.  B.  has  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath,  '  has  injured  the  cause  of  Unitarianism  in 
South  Wales.'  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  when  I  see  it  to  be  my  duty  to  assert 
what  I  believe  to  be  important  truth,  or  to  oppose  popular  error,  it  is  not  my 
custom  to  inquire  who  will  like  it,  or  who  will  dislike  it ;  what  party  will  be 
oflFended  and  weakened,  or  what  wMl  be  gratified  and  promoted  by  it.  My 
sole  object  is,  at  least  it  is  my  desire  that  it  should  ever  be,  to  approve  myseft^ 
to  conscience  and  to  God.  As  to  the  acceptance  and  success  of  my  honest, 
however  humble,  exertions,  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
%vill  carry  on  his  own  cause  in  the  way  and  by  the  instruments  which  he  shall 
himself  select  and  quaUfv  for  the  work.  I  am  sati^fied  to  have  had  it  in  my 
heart." 

This  is  alike  manly  and  pious.  To  cherish  this  spirit  in  Unitarians  does 
more  good  to  their  cause,  and  to  them,  than  can  ever  be  balanced  by  evils 
resulting  firom  the  offence  which  some  take,  and  others  affect  to  take,  from 
the  plainest  speaking.  The  suppressed  opinion,  the  remote  allusion,  the 
delicate  implication,  the  ambiguous  phrase,  the  refuge  of  Scripture  language 
adopted  in  one  sense  by  the  writer,  but  probably  interpreted  in  another  by 
the  reader,  all  these  he  held  in  scorn  as  questioaable  practices  or  unworthy 
artifices.  He  wished  to  make  no  proseljles,  to  conciliate  no  favour,  to  avert 
no  odium,  by  such  means.  And  if  the  dexterity  which  they  imply  may 
sometimes  appear  to  do  good,  it  is  only  a  fallacious  and  evanescent  appear- 
ance. Our  cause  is  really  weakened  by  the  converts  which  can  be  thus  ob- 
tained, and  the  hollow  truce  which  can  thus  be  patched  up.  What  is  still 
worse,  is  its  corrupting  influence  upon  ourselves.  It  bringeth  a  snare.  It 
enfeebles  the  perception  of  the  beauty  and  the  worth  of  Christian  simpUcity. 
Covered  from  detection,  even  by  the  individual's  own  conscience  perhaps, 
imder  the  abused  names  of  Prudence,  Moderation,  Candour,  and  Charity,  it 
degenerates  into  indifference  in  principle  and  cajolery  in  practice.  And 
where  this  tendency  is  happily  held  in  check  by  strong  principles  and  con- 
firmed habits,  it  yet  renders  useless,  and  sometimes  worse  than  useless,  those 
who  were  qualified  by  attainments,  character,  and  station,  to  promote  lar<^ely 
the  spread  of  pure  rehgion. 

If  there  have  not  been  wanting  instances,  among  Unitarians,  of  a  zeal 
which  has  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  Christian  charity  and  of  good  man- 
ners— but  which  there  is  always  also  amongst  us  an  adequate  moral  power 
to  rebuke  and  repress — it  is  by  the  opposite  error  that  a  far  greater  injury 
has  been  inflicted.  The  congregations  which  have  dwindled  and  declined 
have  been  those  in  which  Unitarianism  was  not  preached ;  in  which  by  a 
systematic  avoidance  of  its  peculiarities,  and  abstinence  firom  controversy, 
the  influence  of  the  pulpit  was  enfeebled,  so  that  the  aged  became  lethargic, 
and  the  young  went  into  the  world  ignorant  and  undecided,  an  easy  prey  to 
the  sceptic  or  the  fanatic,  or  still  more  frequently  to  the  all-absorbing  Esia- 
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blishment.  Where  those  peculiarities  have  been  plainly,  zealously,  and 
judiciously  exhibited,  a  very  different  result  has  been  produced.  In  pro- 
portion as  Unitarian  preachers  have  been  preachers  of  Unitarianism,  they 
have  seldom  been  without  reason,  even  amid  all  the  obloquy  and  opposition 
which  they  had  to  encounter,  for  rejoicing  in  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Had 
Mr.  Belsham  been  in  this  respect  like  unto  some  very  excellent  but  very 
mistaking  men  among  his  contemporaries,  the  Chapel  in  Essex  Street  would 
have  been  like  iinio  their  chapels  also  ;  his  voice  would  soon  have  become 
"  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  ;"  and  at  his  death  the  doors 
might  have  been  closed,  or  have  only  opened  to  receive  some  fanatic  reviler 
of  his  doctrines  and  his  memory.  He  chose  a  more  excellent  way  ;  and  the 
path  of  duty  proved  also  that  of  success. 

Let  sects  enforce  uniformity,  and  chain  the  mouths  and  the  minds  of  their 
members — it  is  for  Unitarians  to  cherish  independence  of  thought  by  the  free 
expression  of  individual  opinions.  The  spirit  of  Unitarian  Christianity  is, 
so  far,  mistaken  by  those  of  us  to  whom  the  publication  of  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion  is  a  theme  of  complaint  or  of  regret.  The  worth  of 
Truth,  if  not  altogether  dependent  upon,  is  yet  materially  enhanced  by,  its 
being  a  personal  acquisition.  Religionists  have  fallen,  at  least  practically, 
into  the  gross  absurdity  of  making  Thought  a  social  act.  They  adopt  and 
reject  ojjinions  en  viasse.  The  creed  of  the  party  is  every  thing;  the  opi- 
nions of  tlie  individual  nothing.  They  do  not  exercise  their  minds  by  them- 
selves and  for  themselves.  Take  twenty  members  of  a  Calvinistic  Church 
and  ask  each  of  them  twenty  questions  out  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
and  you  will  get  the  same  answers.  This  could  not  happen  if  they  came  by 
their  notions  fairly.  It  is  as  unnatural  as  if  all  the  features  of  all  their  faces 
were  indistinguishable  and  identical.  Did  every  mind,  as  it  ought,  abstract 
itself  from  social  influences  in  its  religio\is  contemplations,  we  should  see  as 
much  diversity  of  mental  as  of  corporeal  feature.  The  one  class  of  differ- 
ences would  no  more  excite  contention  and  recrimination  than  the  other. 
Through  them  all,  the  identity  of  our  spiritual  nature,  like  the  identity  of 
our  physical  nature,  would  assert  its  rights,  and  maintain  its  influence,  and 
ensure  as  much  uniformity  as  is  needful  or  useful.  Individual  mind  would 
then  obtain  its  freest  and  fullest  development,  and  Christianity  become  to 
each  a  personal  religion  and  not  a  party  profession.  In  this  freedom  the 
first  Christians  flourished ;  and  only  in  its  restoration  can  the  gospel  be 
glorified  by  the  full  display  of  its  ennobling  influence  on  human  mind  and 
character.  To  possess  so  much  of  it  as  we  have,  and  to  exercise  it  so  much 
as  we  do,  is  the  honourable  distinction  of  the  Unitarian  body.  Ill  should 
we  be  repaid  for  its  loss  by  any  closeness  of  union,  increase  of  strength,  or 
concentration  of  efibrt,  as  a  party,  which  we  might  thereby  attain. 

As  with  reference  to  Mr.  Belsham's  services  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer, 
rather  tiian  as  an  author,  we  shall  presently  have  to  advert  to  some  of  his 
occasional  publications,  and  to  his  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  we  close  here 
our  notice  of  him  in  the  latter  capacity.  The  list  of  his  publications  is,  in 
itself,  no  mean  eulogy.  It  shews  the  variety  of  subjects  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  directed,  but  all  of  which  he  contemplated  and  treated  in  their  con- 
nexion with  Unitarian  Christianity.  It  shews  his  unfailing  jHomptness 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  was  afforded  for  exposing  error  or  ad- 
vancing truth.  It  shews  the  courage  which  shunned  no  encounter,  whatever 
vantage  ground  of  adventitious  circumstances  the  adversary  might  possess. 
It  shews  th(!  unabated  perseverance  with  which,  through  the  nearly  forty 
years  from  his  conversion  to  his  death,  he  fought  the  good  fight  until  he 
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finished  his  course,  having  kept  the  faith,  and  never  forfeited  his  trust  by 
either  carelessness  or  cowardice.  This  was  good  and  faithful  service.  There 
should  be  a  response  in  our  hearts  to  the  approving  voice  of  his  Master  and 
Judge,  pronouncing,  as  we  trust,  his  welcome  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Belsham's  decided  conviction,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Hum- 
ble Tribute,"  '*  that  relig'ious  teachers  should  be  men  of  education.  He 
thought  that  the  value  of  learning  and  intelligence  in  a  Christian  minister  can 
scarcely  be  overrated.  Upon  these  qualifications,  with  a  divine  blessing,  he 
mainly  rested  his  hopes  of  the  speedier  diffusion  of  pure  Christian  truth,  and 
he  esteemed  them  the  best  securities  against  a  narrow-minded  and  repulsive 
bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  wild  and  mischievous  fanaticism  on  the  other." 
—P.  15. 

The  situation  which  Mr.  Belsham  occupied  as  a  preacher  demanded  of 
him  a  very  different  selection,  and  a  much  more  extensive  range  of  subjects, 
from  that  which  the  same  sense  of  duty  and  desire  of  usefulness  would  have 
prescribed  in  a  humbler  sphere  of  exertion.  We  know  that  the  gospel  is 
the  same  to  the  ignorant  and  the  educated,  those  w^ho  by  habit  or  circum- 
stances are  precluded  from  much  mental  labour,  and  those  who  live  in  the 
continued  and  vigorous  exercise  of  their  intellectual  facuhies.  But  we  also 
know  that  the  public  instructor,  of  the  latter  class,  or  of  a  congregation  in 
which  they  form  a  large  proportion,  will  prove  himself  incompetent  or  un- 
faithful if  he  restrict  himself  to  the  elementary  topics,  the  obvious  reason- 
ings, the  simple  style,  and  the  homely  illustrations,  which  are  most,  or 
only,  appropriate  in  discourses  addressed  to  the  former  class.  Very  dif- 
ferent were  the  weapons  with  which  Paul  "  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus," 
and  those  with  which,  at  Athens,  he  confronted  the  master  spirits  of  the  age. 
Seldom,  indeed,  can  an  auditory  be  collected  occupying  a  higher  rank  in 
the  intellectual  scale  than  that  which  habitually  assembled  to  attend  Mr, 
Belsham's  ministrations.  And  he  "  fed  them  with  food  convenient  for 
them."  He  adopted  the  modes  of  reasoning,  so  far  as  they  are  fair  and 
just,  in  which  such  minds  delight,  and  with  which  they  are  conversant.  He 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  to  which  such  minds  are  most  exposed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  truth  and  the  particular  doctrines  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  Nor  was  his  preaching  less  moral  for  being  intellectual, 
less  practical  for  being  speculative,  less  spiritual  for  being  argumentative, 
or  less  devotional  in  its  tendency  for  being  excursive  in  its  topics.  The  way 
to  the  hearts  of  such  hearers  is  through  their  heads.  Their  understandings 
must  be  enlightened  before  their  feelings  can  be  moved,  and  their  judgments 
must  be  convinced  before  their  lives  can  be  influenced.  His  very  manner 
had  its  peculiar  propriety,  and  contributed  to  the  unity  and  power  of  the 
result.  We  subjoin  the  descriptions  of  it  given  by  Mr.  Aspland  and  Mr. 
Kentish. 

"  In  the  pulpit,  there  was  in  our  friend  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  manly 
simplicity.  He  practised  no  arts  in  preaching.  There  was  an  interesting 
repose  in  his  manner.  A  distinct  enunciation,  and  a  clear  and  steady  tone 
of  voice,  allowed  the  hearer  to  receive  calmly  and  to  meditate  freely  upon  the 
matter  of  discourse." — Asplaud's  Sermon,  p.  49. 

"  As  a  preacher,"  says  Mr.  Kentish,  "  iMr.  Belsham  was  truly  eminent. 
Witness  those  occasional  and  those  collected  sermons,  which  are'  either  in 
your  possession,  or  to  which  you  have  the  means  of  ready  access  :  witness, 
too,  the  numerous  individuals,  and  among  these  many  of  you  class,  whose 
privilege  it  has  been  to  have  heard,  at  any  time,  the  yet  living  teacher.  Inde- 
pendently on  the  singular  excellencies  of  his  style  and  his  arrangement,  on 
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Lis  powers  of  haj)py  illustration  and  forcible  reasoning,  this  rare  advantage 
belonged  to  his  delivery,  that  it  was  exactly  suited  to  the  nature  and  the 
manner  of  his  compositions.  It  was  correct,  grave,  distinct,  and  expressive, 
on  fit  occasions,  of  genuine  emotion ;  while  it  never  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  audience  from  the  subject  and  the  argument  to  the  speaker.  His  elo- 
quence therefore  was  the  eloquence  of  thought  and  feeling;  admitting  no 
tinsel  and  glare,  and  no  artificial  pomp.  Whatever  topics  he  selected  for  his 
public  addresses,  he  treated  with  his  characteristic  luminousness  and  talent — 
affording  large  stores  of  information  within  a  narrow  compass — and  if,  of 
late,  the  tenor  of  his  preaching  was  more  critical  and  controversial  than  might 
have  suited  every  hearer,  the  peculiarity,  we  must  remember,  arose  from  the 
nature  of  his  situation,  and  the  direction  of  his  studies  :  nor  did  he  lose  sight 
of  the  devotional  and  practical  uses,  to  which  his  themes  of  discourse  might 
be  applied."— Pp.  18,  19. 

If  the  concluding  words  of  this  extract  be  meant  not  merely  to  describe 
the  construction  of  Mr.  Belsbam's  sermons,  but  to  characterize  their  spirit 
and  tendency,  they  fail  short,  in  our  apprehension,  of  rendering  full  justice, 
which  certainly  could  not  be  the  intention  of  their  excellent  and  able  author. 
There  can  be  no  occasion  to  tell  him  that  the  practical  inferences  at  the  end 
of  a  discourse  are  no  measure  of  its  moral  power.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  offer  a  word  or  two  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Belsham's  claim  to  an  appella- 
tion which  many  were  disposed  to  withhold  from  him,  we  mean  that  of  a 
Practical  Preacher.  It  is  only  as  that  title  is  sometimes  applied,  or  rather 
misapplied,  that  his  right  to  it  must  be  relinquished.  There  are  few  things 
more  useless  than  the  dull  essays  on  trite  topics  which  are  often  termed,  ex- 
clusively, practical  preaching ;  which  state  what  every  body  knows,  affirm 
what  nobody  denies,  and  recommend  what  all  approve  ;  which  impart  no 
instruction  and  leave  no  impression ;  whose  character  is  a  negation,  whose 
effect  is  slumber,  and  whose  destiny  is  oblivion.  In  Mr.  Belsham's  youth 
there  was  plenty  of  this  ;  and  some  yet  hold  it  in  lingering  regard.  It  never 
has  been,  nor  can  be,  influential.  The  ordinary  duties  of  ordinary  life, 
on  whiclj  this  class  of  preachers  was  accustomed  to  dilate,  are  pretty  well 
known  even  to  the  least  instructed  frequenters  of  our  places  of  worship. 
What  they  need,  what  all  need,  is  motive.  The  path  is  plain  enough  before 
them,  and  what  the  preacher  has  to  do  is  to  find  and  apply  the  power  to 
impel  them  therein.  And  what  can  he  have  recourse  to,  for  this  purpose, 
but  Christian  doctrine  }  His  office  is  to  teach  ;  to  make  his  hearers  wise  unto 
salvation.  His  chief  business  with  ethics  is  to  enlighten  them  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  moral  obligation,  'to  trace  its  bearings,  and  on  proper  occasions  to 
insist  at  large  on  those  duties  to  which  the  prejudices  of  society  particularly 
oppose  themselves.  A  dry  detail  of  the  common  duties  and  decencies  of 
life  can  scarcely  ever  be  more  than  a  mere  v/aste  of  time.  The  hearer  ad- 
mits it  all,  for  he  knew  it  all  before  ;  but  it  does  not  make  him  think,  and 
it  does  not  make  him  feel,  and  therefore  it  cannot  make  him  act.  The  real 
practical  preaching  is  not  that  which  is  so  called  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  it  relates  to  the  practice  of  our  duty,  but  that  which  tends  to  promote 
the  practice  of  our  duty.  This  tendency  may  exist,  and  ought  to  exist,  in 
every  sermon  which  is  preached  ;  and  it  may  often  be  found  in  the  highest 
degree  in  discourses  which  have  no  formal  application,  and  wiiich  make 
no  distinct  mention  of  any  particular  duty  whatever.  Whatever  renders  a 
man's  faith  more  firm,  more  clear,  more  pure  ;  whatever  increases  the  sub- 
riiiiity  and  loveliness  of  his  conceptions  of  tlic  Deity,  and  deepens  the  sense 
of  ills  presence  ;  whatever  stimulates  bis  intellect  to  the  iionest  and  active 
pursuit  of  truth,  the  truth  by  which  the  heart  is  sanctified  ;  whatever  occu- 
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pies  the  imagination  with  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  goodness,  and  with 
pictures  of  the  blessedness  which  it  enjoys  and  diffuses  ;  whatever  calls  forth 
holy  emotion,  feelings  of  penitence,  gratitude,  humility,  and  love  to  God  and 
roan— that,  pre-eminently,  is  practical  preaching,  and  that  Mr.  Belsham's 
Sermons  shew  us  may  be' done  by  a  strain  of  preaching  which  many  would 
think  too  speculative,  too  metaphysical,  too  controversial,  too  exclusively 
doctrinal,  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  pulpit.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  ima- 
gine the  individual  who  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  published  volumes  of 
Sermons  without  much  being  done  thereby  towards  making  him  a  wiser  and 
a  better  man. 

Mr.  Belsham  ascended  the  pulpit  to  impart  knowledge.  His  sermons  are 
full  of  instruction  and  information.  Facts,  which  it  must  have  cost  him 
much  time  and  labour  to  collect,  he  could  compress  with  admirable  skill 
into  the  compass  of  a  single  discourse,  or  a  short  series ;  and  his  arrange- 
ment was  always  judicious,  his  statements  always  luminous.  Specimens  of 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this  part  of  his  duty  may  be 
seen  in  the  sermons  on  the  Cessation  of  Miraculous  Powers,  on  the  Fall  of 
Babylon  as  the  accomplishment  of  Prophecy,  the  Progress  of  Error  con- 
cerning the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Sufferings  of  Unitarians  in  former  Times, 
the  Progress  of  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Religious  Improvement  during  the 
late  Reign,  the  Present  State  of  Religious  Parties,  &c.,  &c. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  the  manner  may  be  applied  to  the  matter 
of  his  discourses,  as  to  their  influence  in  disposing  to  calm  and  serious 
reflection.  He  always  appeared  as  one  "  breathing  thoughtful  breath." 
His  composition  holds  on  a  firm  and  steady  march,  with  frequent  inter- 
vals, at  which  to  estimate  the  progress  made,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
He  presents  a  thought  or  argument  to  the  mind  in  so  distinct  a  form  as  to 
ensure  its  admission ;  he  allows  it  to  sink  and  find  its  resting-place,  and 
become  a  firm  basis  for  his  next  reflection  before  he  proceeds  ;  and  then  he 
adds  another  and  another  consideration,  alike  distinct  and  weighty,  till  the 
solid,  and  massy,  and  moveless  pile  stands  in  its  full  proportions,  an  edifice 
of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  founded  on  the  rock  of  personal  conviction,  and 
proof  against  the  storms  of  life. 

It  was  the  uniform  object  of  his  preaching  to  fix  in  the  mind,  and  to  per- 
vade the  mind  with,  those  simple  and  great  principles  which  are  the  essence 
of  religious  truth.  While  the  unity,  the  attributes,  and  the  universal  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  the  mission  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  were  frequently 
brought  forward  as  distinct  subjects,  he  never  preached  without  some  or  all  of 
them  being  present  to  his  own  thoughts,  and,  by  the  conduct  of  his  discourse, 
made  present  also  to  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers.  What  a  plain,  fearless, 
comprehensive,  sublime,  and  conclusive  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence 
is  that  contained  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  sermons 
of  his  second  volume  !  He  always  excelled  in  his  treatment  of,  and  bis 
allusions  to,  this  all-comprehensive  topic.  He  justly  estimated  its  import- 
ance, the  security  which  it  affords  to  religious  faith,  the  energy  which  it 
imparts  to  righteous  action,  and  the  consolation  of  which  it  is  the  unfailing 
source. 

Righdy  did  he  call  his  "  Discourses  Doctrinal  and  Practical"  for  al- 
though the  two  volumes  contain  scarcely  a  sermon  which  some  would  term 
so,  nothing  in  the  old  style  of  common-place  ethical  exposition,  yet  are 
they  thoroughly  imbued  with  fiUal  reverence  towards  the  Deity,  and  un- 
bounded charity  for  mankind,  and  continually  illustrate  his  definition  of 
Virtue,  that  it  is  the  means  of  happiness — and  of  Vice,  that  it  is  the  certain 
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source  of  misery.     The  man  who  spreads  such  feelings  and  convictions  is 
ihe  true  preacher  of  righteousness. 

In  these  times  the  preacher  viust  carry  controversy  into  the  pulpit  if  he 
would  keep  scepticism  and  error  out  of  the  congregation.  The  extent  of  the 
necessity  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  peculiar  character  and  circum- 
stances of  his  auditory.  Even  in  the  most  favourable  situation,  some  expo- 
sure of  error  may  have  its  use,  and  be  required,  for  the  sake  of  producing  a 
more  clear  comprehension  and  just  appreciation  of  truth.  The  peculiarities 
of  Mr.  Belsham's  situation  at  Essex  Street,  were  evidently  such  as  to  justify, 
and  even  render  obligatory  upon  him,  a  more  frequent  pulpit  discussion  of 
controverted  points  than  would  be  expedient  in  any  other  settled  minister 
of  our  denomination.  He  did  not  fail  of  his  duty  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  exceeded  its  requirements. 

Mr.  Belsham  shewed  the  judgment  and  zeal  which  were  so  prominent  in 
his  character,  in  the  advantage  which  he  took  of  particular  occasions,  such 
as  the  meetings  of  societies,  public  events,  the  deaths  of  eminent  individuals, 
&c.  Amongst  his  occasional  compositions,  the  sermon  on  "  The  Import- 
ance of  Truth,"  preached  in  behalf  of  the  Hackney  College,  has  been  de- 
servedly and  pre-eminently  distinguished.  There  are  few  of  them,  if  any, 
which  do  not  richly  merit  preservation.  Hov?ever  local  or  temporary  the 
circtmistances  which  led  him  to  discourse  on  a  subject,  he  so  treated  it  as  to 
produce  an  intrinsic  and  permanent  interest.  Sermon  XIII.  of  the  second 
volume,  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  weather  of  the  winter  of  1813-14, 
may  be  referred  to,  as  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in  addition  to  many  which 
were  separately  published.  His  published  Funeral  Sermons  are,  in  general, 
masterly  delineations  of  the  characters  of  the  individuals  whom  he  thus  com- 
memorated. To  this  class  also  belong  his  publications  in  favour  of  Reh- 
gious  Liberty,  which  always  had  in  him  a  strenuous  advocate.  He  claimed 
it  as  well  for  the  Catholic  at  the  one  extreme,  and  the  Unbeliever  at  the 
other,  as  for  all  those  whose  opinions  fill  up  the  intermediate  space.  And 
liis  efforts  in  this  sacred  cause  were  always  made  when  they  were  most 
needed.  He  was  in  the  field  with  the  foremost ;  he  was  in  the  conflict  when 
it  was  at  the  hottest. 

There  is  one  point  on  u  hich  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  erred,  though 
his  error  has  been  by  many  overrated  and  misrepresented.  He  thought  that 
the  State  might  usefully  patronize  the  gospel.  His  notions  on  this  subject 
first  appeared  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  on  the  famous  attempt  of  that 
minister  in  1811  ;  and  they  were  fully  developed  in  the  three  sermons 
occasioned  by  the  prosecution  of  Carlile  in  November,  1819,  and  entitled, 
"  (Christianity  Pleading  for  the  Patronage  of  the  Civil  Power,  but  Protesting 
against  the  Aid  of  Penal  Laws."  It  is  true,  that  his  project  of  an  Establish- 
ment is  as  comprehensive  and  as  inoffensive  as  an  Establishment  can  well 
be;  and  that  the  principle  for  which  he  contends  is,  in  fact,  conceded  by  those 
of  the  Dissenting  body  who  are  ]iarties  to  the  receptiqn  of  the  Rcgiuvi 
Donum,  even  in  its  present  form  of  a  Parlianientary  Grant ;  but  it  is,  ne- 
vertheless, surprising  that  he  should  ever  have  lost  the  strong  conviction 
which  he  once  felt,  lliat  the  magistrate  can  only  injure  religion  by  his  inter- 
ference— that  his  patronage  is  pollution.  On  this  subject  his  first  thoughts 
are,  in  our  estimation,  much  better  than  his  second  thoughts.  And  il  is 
remarkable,  that  he  republished  the  passage,  which  we  are  about  to  quote, 
after  the  Letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth.  It  is  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Review 
of  ^Vilberf<)rce,  published  in  181  o, 

"  Mr.  \V.'>  as.MMlinn  is  Il(•vertll(■](•!^s  true.     '  Chiistiiuiity  lias-  always  thriven 
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under  persecutions.'  The  number  of  rational  Christians,  who,  rejecting  all 
human  additions  to  divine  revelation,  adhere  faithfully  to  the  simplicity  of 
truth,  was  never  so  ^eat  as  at  present.  And  it  is  still  a  progressive  cause. 
May  it  never  be  impeded  in  its  course  by  the  injudicious  support  of  civil 
authority !  For  I  acknowleds^e,  that  my  idea  of  a  civil  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  W.  The  system 
which  he  calls  Christianity,  may  indeed  be  '  embodied  in  an  establishment 
which  is  intimately  blended,  and  hath  a  common  interest,  with  civil  institu- 
tions.' But  the  kingdom  of  Christ  '  is  not  of  this  world,'  and  his  doctrine 
shall  reign  triumphant  when  all  human  systems,  with  the  authorities  which 
support  them,  shall  vanish  '  like  the  baseless  faliric  of  a  vision.' 

"  The  immediate  tendency  of  a  civil  establishment  of  religion  is  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  Christian  principles,  and  of  sound  morals.  When  a  system, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  once  established,  and  the  profession  of  it  is  paid  for 
out  of  the  public  purse,  all  inquiry  is  at  an  end.  Integrity,  and  the  love  of 
truth,  yield  to  indolence,  pride,  and  bitter  zeal,  against  those  who  attack,  not 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  but  those  of  the  public  creed.  An  established 
priesthood  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  persecuting  order.  There  has  been  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Heathen  and  Christian,  Jew  and  Mahometan,  Papist 
and  Protestant,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian,  when  in  power,  have  all 
breathed  the  same  fiery,  intemperate  spirit;  a  few  enlightened  individuals 
only  excepted.  Men  who  are  engaged  to  defend  an  established  system  are, 
from  that  very  circumstance,  engaged  to  discourage  iuquirj',  and  to  opjmse 
truth,  unless  (which  is  not  often  the  case)  truth  should  happen  to  I)e  the  esta- 
blished doctrine." — Pp.  153,  154. 

We  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Belsham  had  remained  of  tliis  mind  to 
the  last.  That  he  did  not,  was  owing  to  no  unworthy  motive  ;  he  gained 
no  popularity  with  any  party  by  the  change,  but  was  censured  by  many  ; 
and  his  scheme  of  a  modified  Establishment  was  accompanied  by  a  noble 
and  well-timed  protest  against  the  visiting  of  Unbelief,  in  any  case  whatever, 
with  the  infliction  of  pains  and  penalties. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Belsham's  ministry  was  largely  enhanced  by  two 
practices,  which  he  pursued  through  many  years,  viz.  the  Exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  delivery  of  Systematic  Lectures  to  Young  Persons. 

To  the  first  we  are  indebted  for  his  great  work  on  Paul's  Epistles.  Had 
there  been  no  such  result,  the  immediate  effect  upon  his  hearers'  minds,  in 
giving  them  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  in  imparting  information,  removing  difficulties,  and  introducing  remarks, 
to  an  extent  which  the  structure  of  a  sermon  will  not  allow,  would  have 
amply  recompensed  his  labours,  and  been  a  sufficient  eulogy  upon  his  pro- 
cedure. 

JHis  lectures  always  excited  a  strong  interest,  and  are  spoken  of  by  those 
who  attended  them  as  affording  delight  and  instruction  of  the  highest  order. 
Many  of  his  publications  first  existed  in  this  form.  An  enumeration  of  the 
subjects  of  the  courses  which  he  delivered  at  Essex  Street,  in  the  order  of 
their  delivery,  will  shew  that  they  constituted  a  complete  system  of  divinity, 
and  embraced  every  thing  connected  with  pulpit  instruction  which  could 
come  within  his  duty  to  teach,  or  be  desirable  for  his  hearers  to  learn. 

The  courses,  as  delivered  in  successive  seasons,  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  Evidences,  External  and  Internal,  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Revelation,  The  substance  of  these  lectures  was  published.  2.  Inspira- 
tion ;  the  Claims  of  Jesus  and  his  Aposdes  to  it  ;  the  Degree  and  Limits 
in  which  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament.  3. 
The  Text  of  the  New  Testament;  its  Corruptions;  means  of  its  Restoration. 
Published,  in  substance,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Improved  Version.     4. 
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The  Person  of  Christ ;  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  Doctrines  of  Revelation, 
published  in  the  Calm  Inquiry.  5.  The  Holy  Spirit.  6.  The  Atonement. 
7.  The  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  Election,  &c.  8.  The  Constitution  of 
a  Christian  Church,  and  the  Positive  Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Published,  at  least  in  part,  in  "  Christianity  Pleading  for  the  Patronage  of 
the  Civil  Power,"  and  in  the  "  Plea  for  Infant  Baptism."  9.  The  Nature 
and  Foundation  of  Virtue  and  Moral  Obligation,  also  published ;  and,  10. 
The  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  concluding  with  a  review  of  the 
natural  arguments  for  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing 4hat  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope  of  immor- 
tality. One  season  afterwards  was  occupied  with  a  recapitulatory  view  of  the 
whole,  "  arranged  in  proper  order,  and  according  to  their  natural  con- 
nexion," and  prefaced  vjith  two  sermons,  which  were  published.  On  the 
Love  of  Truth,  end,  The  Benefits  arising  from  Theological  Controversy. 
And  thus  closed  this  noble  and  useful  portion  of  his  public  labours. 

Mr.  Belsham  was  in  fact  the  Tutor  of  the  junior  members  of  his  congre- 
gation ;  though  who  was  there  of  the  mature,  the  aged,  the  best  informed, 
who  might  not  profit  abundantly,  as  so  many  did,  by  the  instructions  which 
he  gave  ?  It  seemed  like  the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  prolongation  of  an 
oflSce  which  he  had  held  in  earlier  life,  so  honourably  to  himself,  and  so 
advantageously  to  others.  We  may  apply  to  it  much  of  the  judicious  and 
grateful  praise  of  him  in  that  capacity,  with  which  one  of  his  pupils  has 
consecrated  the  memory  of  a  relation  which  reflects  lustre  upon  both. 

"  The  office  of  a  tutor  in  most  seminaries  of  education,  certainly  in  those 
which  Mr.  Belsham  superintended,  has  two  parts— the  delivery  of  appro- 
priate instruction  and  the  exercise  of  faithful  discipline.  For  his  most 
exemplary  fulfilraent  of  his  duty,  under  both  these  divisions  of  it,  he  will 
be  remembered,  by  his  surviving  pupils,  with  no  common  gratitude,  esteem, 
and  admiration.  I  could  but  inadequately  describe  from  this  place,  nor 
would  the  attempt  be  proper,  what  he  was  as  a  lecturer ;  how  regular  and 
punctual,  how  intelligent,  accurate,  impartial,  attractive,  skilful,  and  impres- 
sive— with  what  graceful  ease  and  fluency,  and  what  variety  and  aptness  of 
illustration,  he  enlarged  on  his  subjects  and  his  text  books — and  with  how 
much  address,  talent,  and  knowledge  of  character  he  ascertained  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  several  members  of  his  classes !  But  are  there  not  those  of  us, 
my  brethren,  who  owe  yet  higher  obligations  to  his  memory  ?  For  he  was 
most  anxious  that  we  should  be  '  wise  unto  salvation :'  and  he  laboured  to 
inspire  us  with  supreme  love  to  God  and  Christ,  and  religious  truth  and  good- 
ness. Who,  among  that  portion  of  my  hearers,  to  whom  I  now  immediately 
turn, — who  of  us — can  forget  what  were  justly  styled  his  devotional  lectures, 
80  calculated,  under  God's  blessing,  to  render  us  tirm,  yet  conciliatory,  pious, 
and  sober-minded,  yet  actively  kind  and  useful  ?  The  mansion  where  I  first 
and  chiefly  knew  him,  in  the  character  of  a  tutor,  was  the  abode  of  order  and 
of  concord  :  the  rules  of  the  house  were  impartially  and  wisely  administered ; 
and  if,  among  our  number,  any  deemed  authority  to  have  been  excessive  or 
misplaced,  it  was  not  long  before  our  reflections  made  us  fully  sensible  of  our 
error.  So,  I  conceive,  it  will,  usually,  if  not  always,  be,  when  the  original 
or  the  delegated  authority  of  a  parent  is  lodged  in  capable  hands,  and  exerted 
over  ingenuous  minds.  I  have  noticed  the  fact,  not  only  in  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  u)y  honoured  tutor,  but,  further,  in  the  hope  that  the  statement  will 
not  be  altogether  lost  on  my  young  friends  of  this  society  and  circle." — Ken- 
tish's Sermon,  pp.  16 — 18. 

[To  be  concluded  next  month.] 
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THE  WATCHMAN. 

No.  XII. 

"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  The  Watch- 
man said.  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night."    Isaiah  xxi.  11,  12. 

The  exposure  which  from  time  to  time  has  been  made  in  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  Repository  of  the  bigotry  manifested,  and  the  wicked  arts  practised, 
by  portions  of  the  Orthodox  community,  has,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
"been  attended  with  desirable  results.  The  few,  if  not  the  many — the  few, 
that  is,  in  some  instances,  the  guilty  party — have  seen  our  animadversions,  and 
in  a  few  cases  have  been  shamed,  in  others,  driven  into  a  less  offensive 
manner  of  speaking  respecting  Unitarians  and  their  principles.  What,  how- 
ever, is  before  all  things  to  be  desired  is,  that  we  could  urge  our  defence  be- 
fore the  tribunal  at  whose  bar  we  have  been  and  are  accused.  We  have  a 
strong  reliance  on  the  good  sense  and  love  of  justice  which,  as  we  think, 
pervade  extensively  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  had  we  but  the  opportunity 
of  undeceiving  their  minds  by  a  fair  exposition  of  Unitarian  principles,  and 
a  simple  exposure  of  the  injuries  to  which  the  worshipers  of  the  one  God  are 
continually  subjected,  we  should,  we  doubt  not,  within  a  comparatively  short 
period,  make  so  favourable  an  impression  on  the  many,  as  to  compel  the 
few  considerably  to  abate,  if  not  altogether  to  abandon,  the  bitterness  of 
their  invective,  and  the  recklessness  of  their  misrepresentation.  Actuated  by 
these  sentiments,  the  Watchman  has,  in  several  instances,  recently  solicited  a 
hearing  in  periodical  works  in  which  Unitarians  have  been  injuriously  treat- 
ed. The  statement  of  the  result  of  his  application,  in  one  instance,  will 
form  the  basis  of  some  strictures  on  charges  of  no  trifling  magnitude  preferred 
against  Unitarian  Christians  by  the  Congregational  Magazine.  This  work,  it 
may  be  proper  to  premise,  is  the  avowed  organ  of  the  Independent  or  Cal- 
vinistic  body,  and  numbers  among  its  contributors  many  persons  of  consi- 
derable influence  and  great  mental  and  moral  excellence.  Possessing  also 
an  extensive  circulation — a  circulation  by  no  means  limited  to  England,  it 
affects  materially  the  apprehensions  of  thousands  on  religious  subjects,  and 
exercises  an  influence  no  less  fearful  when  bad,  than  gratifying  when  good. 

In  the  number  for  December  last,  there  occurred  the  following  words  : 
"  And  whether  some  recent  acts  of  persecution  have  not  fixed  indelible  dis- 
grace upon  the  enlightened  Unitarians  of  the  nineteenth  century."  In  con- 
sequence a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Editor,  the  insertion  of  which  was  solicited, 
begging  an  explanation  of  the  language  used,  a  distinct  mention  of  the  par- 
ties referred  to,  and  urging  the  impropriety  of  allowing  a  charge  to  attach  to 
a  whole  body  of  Christians  which,  as  it  was  presumed,  was  true  only  of  a 
part.  The  Editor  in  his  notice  to  correspondents  replied,  that  the  writer 
referred  to  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  declined  inserting  the  letter, 
because  he  "  did  not  wish  to  open  his  pages  for  a  series  of  controversial 
papers."  This  fear  of  controversy  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  sect  of 
so  disputatious  a  spirit  as  history  tells  us  Calvinists  have  been  ;  from  a  sect 
who,  at  the  very  moment  the  Editor  wrote  this  notice,  had  published,  under 
the  sanction  of  their  leading  men,  a  tract  recommending  "jTree  inquiry"  in 
matters  of  religion.  But  where  could  be  the  Editor's  sense  of  justice  when 
he  rejected  the  letter  ?  If  he  allows  the  writers  under  his  direction  to  fix 
upon  a  whole  body  an  imputation  which  he  knows  and  acknowledges  to  ap- 
pertain only  to  a  few ;  that  is,  to  traduce  thousands  of  individuals ;  is  he  at 
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liberty,  if  to  do  justly  is  a  part  of  his  creed,  to  deny  the  injured  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repelling  the  accusation  ?  He  is  not  at  liberty  so  to  do,  though 
the  consequences  should  be  infinitely  worse  than  could  possibly  ensue  from 
a  series  of  controversial  papers.  We  do  not  ourselves  believe  that  the  Edi^ 
tor  or  his  party  have  that  sensitive  apprehension  of  controversy  in  general. 
No ;  it  was  only  controversy  in  this  particular  instance  that  he  disliked,  and 
that  because  he  foresaw  a  "  series"  of  unpleasant  consequences.  His  dread 
of  these  made  him  hush  the  whisperings  of  his  conscience,  and  turn  away 
from  the  demands  of  justice.  And  there  are  others  who  would  gladly  pos- 
sess the  same  power  as  our  Editor  has  exerted.  The  libeller  and  the  felon 
would  decline  the  "  controversy"  with  judge  and  jury  lest  disagreeable 
circumstances  should  ensue.  But  in  our  courts  of  law  power  dwells  witb 
justice,  not,  as  in  the  Editor's  case,  with,  when  it  pleases  him,  injustice;  and 
therefore  offenders,  however  strong  may  be  their  desires,  escape  not  with  the 
impunity  in  which  the  follower  of  adulterated  Calvinism  in  this  case  reposes. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  these  remarks  we  are  endeavouring  to  screen 
from  reprobation  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  persecution.  As  far  as  any 
persons  are  obnoxious  to  the  charge,  let  them,  and  the  rather  that  they  are 
Unitarians,  bear  the  unmitigated  obloquy  which,  if  as  asserted,  their  mis- 
deeds deserve.  From  the  conduct,  in  this  instance,  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Congregational  Magazine,  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  other  etforts  to  obtain  from 
him  reparation  for  the  injuries  which  his  columns  studiously  inflict  on  Uni- 
tarians, would  prove  utterly  futile. 

Denied,  therefore,  the  right  of  pleading  our  cause  before  the  audience 
that  every  month  hears  our  accusation,  we  are  constrained,  as  the  only  re- 
source, to  set  forth  our  defence  in  pages  which  we  know  some  of  their 
leaders  will  see,  and  which  we  also  know  they  would  sacrifice  every  thing 
to  keep  from  the  people.  We  have  just  intimated  that  the  Congregational 
Magazine  is  made  month  by  month  to  convey  to  its  readers  accusations 
against  Unitarian  Christians.  This  is  all  but  literally  true.  Scarcely  a  num- 
ber appears  but  heavy  charges  are  preferred  or  unfair  statements  made.  The 
Congregational  Magazine  is  distinguished  for  its  acrimony  against  Unitarians. 
It  has  set  itself  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  incessantly  urges  on  the  attack. 
But  how  ?  Not  by  fair  and  manly  argument.  Of  this  we  have  seen  not  a 
vestige  in  its  pages  during  the  period — not  a  short  one — that  we  have  been 
acquainted  with  them.  No,  not  thus,  but  by  poisoned  weapons,  by  unholy 
arts,  by  imputation  and  bitter  invective.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  a  few 
extracts  from  recent  numbers  will  make  but  too  evident.  In  the  number  for 
April  last,  we  read,  p.  228,  "  We  recoil  with  an  aversion  bordering  on  hor- 
ror from  all  those  systems,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  which  are 
tinged  with  the  hue  of  infidelity,  because  we  honestly  believe  infidelity,  in 
all  its  shades,  from  absolute  theism  to  the  more  plausible  form  of  Unitariati- 
ism,  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  contravention  of  the  purposes  of  the  Most 
High — the  puny  attempt  of  human  folly  and  impiety  to  dictate  to  infinite 
and  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe 
the  laws  by  which  he  shall  treat  with  his  fallen  creatures,  and  the  limits  of 
power  and  wisdom  to  which  his  manifestations  of  himself  are  to  be  confined, 
in  order  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  pride  and  folly  of  human  wis- 
dom." In  the  number  for  November — "  We  think  there  is  much  cause  of 
complaint,  and  that  l^dy  Hevvlcy's  trustees  are  incapable  of  proving  that,  as 
faithful  stewards,  they  have  fulfilled  the  important  trust  reposed  in  them" — 
"  A  convincing  specimen  this  of  Unitarian  consistency  and  morality" — 
"  Wo  have  seldom  seen  a  more  disgusting  document"  yi.  c.  John  Ashworth's 
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statement  of  his  doctrinal  views.  Men.  Repos.  for  May,  1825) — "  Oar  limita 
will  not  permit  us  to  notice  the  malversations  of  the  trustees  (Lady  Hewley's) 
in  reference  to  the  Alms-house  at  York,  and  the  other  objects  of  their  trust ; 
but  they  correspond  with  the  specimens  we  have  given  of  their  conduct  in 
relation  to  ministers  and  students." — "  We  consider  the  subject  of  no  small 
moment,  as  affording  additional  and  conclusive  evidence  of  Unitarian  mora- 
lity."  In  the  number  for  December — first,  we  have  a  bare-head  and  bloody- 
bone  story  told  of  the  life,  confessions,  and  edifying  death  of  "a  doubter," 
**  an  old  doubter  who  understood  all  isms  —  from  Antinomianism  up  to 
Atheism,"  who  "  quoted  as  curious  or  worth  thinking  of  the  opinion"  (oh, 
nefas!)  "  of  Dr.  Priestley."     "  Others  he  tried  to  s«iuce — but  an  antidote 
was  furnished  by  the  old  doubter  himself."     "  In  the  desperation  of  an 
awakened  conscience  he  tried  to  drink  himself  to  death — and  failing,  swal- 
lowed poison.     Whilst  writhuig  under  its  effects,  the  writer  was  called  in  to 
see  him  die.     He  heard  him  curse  the  spirit  of  what  is  called  free  inquiry. 
He  saw  him  tear  off  the  mask  from  his  soul.    He  was  warned  by  the  seducer 
to  stop  in  time."     And  all  this  tragic  strain  is  given  to  frighten  naughty 
children  out  of  thinking  with  "  Dr.  Priestley  and  Robert  Robinson,  that 
mental  error  was  innocent ;"  that  "  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  led  was  no- 
ble ;"  and  "  to  frighten  yoang  and  old  Sociniaas"  into  thinking  that  "  tliey 
treat  the  audiority  of  God,  in  matters  of  faith,  as  basely  as  profligates  treat 
it  in  matters  of  practice ;"  that  "the  whole  state  of  the  Socinian  mind  is  in 
hostility  to  the  whole  system  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  and 
takes  "reckless  liberties  with  the  word  of  God;"  that  "  Socinianism  brands 
the  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  truth  of  God  ;"  that  "it  strikes  at  his  whole 
character,  and  most  of  all,  at  his  mercy;"  that  it  is  "the  highest  sin  in  the 
scale,"  as  it  is  "  that  daring  which  dictates  to  God — which  discards  or  de- 
rides his  word — which  pours  the  direst  scorn  upon  the  things  which  are  evi- 
dently dearest  to  the  heart  of  God ;"  that  it  is  "  open  and  quarterless  war- 
fare against  both  the  Divine  character  and  government ;"  that  it  is  "  human 
nature  in  its  worst  shape  towards  God.     Its  calmness,  coldness,  and  freedom 
in  doing  as  it  likes  with  what  he  has  said,  form  the  very  climax  of  ungodli- 
ness.   This  spirit  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  supreme  contempt  for  divine 
authority.     It  makes  God  nothing."      In  the  January  number  we  read, 
"  Captain  Hall  totally  misconceives  the  extent  of  Unitarian  influence  in  this 
country  (America).     It  is  a  mere  local  disease,  limited  to  Massachusetts  and, 
especially,  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     Elsewhere  it  is  little  known,  and  of  little 
power.    Even  here  its  influence  is  greatly  broken,  and,  we  trust,  the  system 
has  received  its  death-wound.     Its  advocates  have  recently  come  out  with  an 
explicit  denial  that  tlie  Scriptures  are  a  revelation.     They  have  been  forced 
into  this  denial  by  the  urgency  of  arguments  derived  from  ScrijAure.     Thus 
their  system  or  the  Bible  must  be  given  up."     So  low  is  the  cause  of  Unita- 
rianism  in  America,  they  tell  us,  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  own  admission  in 
the  number  for  March,  that  the  Harvard  University,  containing  "  269  stu- 
dents," a  library  of  "34,600  books,"  and  "  15"  professors,  the  whole 
number  of  whose  "alumni,  since  its  foundation,  is  4,941,  of  which  1,271 
have  been  ministers;"  that  the  Harvard  University,  "  the  most  ancient  and 
best  endowed  cla^ical  establishment  in  the  United  States,"  to  which  the 
*•  list  of  contributors  is  long  and  respectable,  containing  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  in  Great  Britain  and  America,"  is  in  the  interest  of 
Unitarianisra,  "  the  painful  fact"  being  recorded,  "  that  Socinianism  is  the 
undisguised  creed  of  several  of  its  professors."     In  the  number  for  January 
last,  six  pages  of  the  work  are  taken  up  in  an  attempt  to  exhibit  "  the 
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affinity  between  Unitarianism  and  Infidelity."  To  make  extracts  of  all  that 
is  offensive  in  the  article  would  occupy  the  place  of  the  matter  which  we 
wish  to  insert  in  reply.  It  is  one  tissue  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse, 
and  this  is  rendered  the  more  contemptible  by  a  fatuous  endeavour  of  the 
writer  to  shew  that  he  is  doing  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  unto.  Had  he, 
in  express  terms,  set  the  requirements  of  Christianity  at  defiance,  or  allowed 
the  infraction  of  them,  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  to  pass  without  attempt- 
ing its  defence,  he  would  then  have  had  at  least  the  merit  of  possessing 
mental  courage,  whilst  in  the  actual  case  the  daub  of  piety  which  he  has  cast 
on  his  work  serves  only  to  increase  its  ugliness,  and  to  disclose  the  weakness 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  writer. 

The  accusations  contained  in  this  delectable  specimen  of  evangehcal  viru- 
lence, set  forth  that  Unitarianism  and  Infidelity  are  identical ;  that  "  the 
pamphlets  so  industriously  circulated  by  Unitarians"  "  do  not  exhibit  a  full 
or  a  free  view  of  the  system,"  "  suppressing  some  of  its  features  entirely, 
or  softening  the  aspect  of  them  all,  so  that  they  may  not  appear  repulsive 
at  first  sight ;"  that  "  lectures  and  sermons  likewise  present  only  a  partial 
view  of  the  system,  because  the  decorum  of  the  pulpit  imposes  a  check  upon 
ribaldry  and  an  unhallowed  freedom  with  the  word  of  God ;"  that  in  the 
"  controversial"  writers,  "  the  genius  of  the  system  is  developed  in  all  its 
powers  of  effrontery  and  profanity,  in  all  its  sceptical  tastes  and  tendencies  ;" 
that  "  the  true  spirit  of  the  system  breathes  forth  a  devouring  fire  of  criti- 
cism and  ridicule  ;"  that  "  nothing  is  too  forced  or  fanciful  to  be  employed 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  and  explain  away  the  authenticity  and 
meaning  of  inconvenient  texts ;"  that  "  were  these  base  stratagems  and 
bold  outrages  upon  the  word  of  God  collected,  they  would  stagger,  if  not 
shock,  sober  Unitarians  themselves  ;"  that  "  Unitarianism  cannot  do  without 
assuming  that  many  chapters  and  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  base 
fabrications ;  that  whole  books  of  Scripture  are  of  doubtful  authenticity ; 
without  assuming  that  all  scriptural  language  which  affects  itself  is  figura- 
tive ;  without  assuming  that  Jesus  Christ  and  Iiis  apostles  were  fallible,  and 
not  to  be  trusted  when  they  reason  upon  topics  which  interfere  with  Unita- 
rianism." Before  proceeding  farther,  we  give  to  each  of  these  allegations 
a  distinct  denial.  Not  one  of  them  is  wholly  or  in  part  true.  To  pass  on ; 
by  infidehty  the  writer  means  no  insignificant  matter:  it  is  "associated," 
he  tells  us,  "  with  the  sanguinary  horrors  of  France,  and  awakens  the  joint 
strength  of  religious  and  political  feeling."  He  moreover  acknowledges  that 
the  direct  tendency  of  identifying  Unitarianism  with  Infidelity  "  must  be  to 
involve  that  sect  in  disgrace,  if  not  in  difficulty."  And  yet  he  perseveres. 
After  a  long  flourish  of  trumpets,  during  which  proclamation  is  made  of  the 
writer's  purposes,  his  regard  for  the  Christian  spirit,  his  love  of  justice,  &c.; 
there  come  at  last  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  his  assertion  of  the  identity 
of  Unitarianism  with  Infidelity.  And,  oh  !  what  a  falling  off  is  there.  The 
reasons  alleged  are  so  few  in  number  and  wretched  in  character,  so  disr 
projjortionate  to  the  preceding  charges,  both  in  number  and  in  weight,  that 
the  only  feeling  awakened  in  our  minds  in  going  over  his  proofs  was  that  of 
the  ludicrous.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  our  readers  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  them.  First  and  chiefly,  Unitarians  "  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  publish  formal  refutations  of  the  charge"  (of  Infidelity) — ergo,  they  are 
Infidels.  II.  Unitarians  have  "  endeavoured  to  overthrow"  "orthodoxy" — 
so  have  Infidels — ergo,  the  two  are  one.  III.  Unitarians  believe  in  Christ's 
mission,  but  add  nothing  material  thereby  to  the  creed  of  the  Infidels— ergo, 
iflfidels  and  Unitarians  are  identified.     IV.  Unitarians  have  defended  revc- 
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lalion ;  how  then  can  they  be  Deists  ?  Answer,  Extremes  often  meet ;  ergo» 
Unitarians  and  Infidels  meet,  and  are,  thougrh  at  extremes,  the  same  in  spirit 
and  the  same  in  object.  Such  are  the  proofs  ;  and  the  man  that  is  not  con- 
tent with  them  must,  alas  !  be  under  the  perverting  sway  of  "  carnal  rea- 
son," and  irretrievably  lost  It  is  not  our  intention  to  reply  to  this  out- 
rageous tirade  in  detail.  Two  or  three  considerations  only  are  all  that  we 
propose  to  advance.  But  we  are  stopped  at  the  very  outseL  If  we  reply, 
we  only  increase  the  evidence  of  our  guilt.  Already,  Unitarians  have  proved 
themselves  Infidels  by  denying  the  charge.  If  so,  one  thing  is  clear,  that 
Unitarians  have  earned  for  themselves  again  and  again  "  a  name,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Locke,  "  so  abhorred  that  it  finds  no  room  in  civil  conversa- 
tion ;"  for  though  they  are  Infidels,  and  ipso  fcuio  proved  so,  they  have 
often  denied  the  charge.  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  writer  knows  what 
we  are  better  than  we  ourselves,  we  wot  not.  How  he  could  be  so  rude  and 
calumnious  as  to  fix  the  charge  of  falsehood  on  thousands  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, surpasses  our  comprehension  :  but  let  that  pass. 

Aforetime  we  had  thought,  in  agreement  with  an  old  proverb,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  silence  gave  consent.  The  new  light,  however,  de- 
clares, that  he  who  pleads  not  s:uilty  convicts  himself  by  the  very  plea  he 
utters.  In  this  dilemma  what  are  Unitarians  to  do  ?  They  are  accused — if 
silent,-  they  are  therefore  guilty  ;  if  they  deny  the  charge,  they  are  therefore 
guilty.  It  will  be  best,  perhaps,  to  try  the  force  of  the  argument  against 
the  fabricator  of  it.  Did  Jesus  prove  himself  guilty  when  he  relied  upoa 
and  averred  his  innocence  ?  Did  the  apostles  convict  him  of  sin  when  they 
declared  that  he  was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled  ?  Did  the  early  Chris- 
tians establish  the  charges  brought  against  them  of  Atheism,  of  destroying 
their  own  children,  of  practising  in  secret  the  worst  of  wickedness,  and  of 
causing  all  the  natural  and  political  calamities  that  fell  on  the  Roman  state, 
by  the  apologies  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  presented  to  the  senate  and 
Emperor  of  Rome  ?  Did  Luther  and  Calvin  and  other  Reformers  convict 
themselves,  and  add  falsehood  to  misconduct,  when  they  rebutted  the  nu- 
merous calumnies  which  were  heaped  upon  them  by  their  Catholic  oppo- 
nents ?  Did  the  Puritans,  in  the  various  books  and  pamphlets  which  they 
set  forth  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  many  accusations  levelled  at  them, 
publish  in  reality,  and  by  the  act  of  publishing,  their  own  condemnation  ? 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  despatch  the  spiteful  charge  of  Unitarians 
not  being  able  to  do  without  mutilating  the  Scriptures.  The  writer  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  but  we  can  inform  him,  that  scarcely  is  there  one  of  the 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  which  Unitarians  either  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of,  reject,  or  translate  difl'erently  from  the  common  version,  in  which 
they  have  not  been  preceded,  and  are  not  still  supported,  by  writers  of  the  or- 
thodox school.  Is  orthodoxy,  therefore,  to  be  branded  as  not  being  able  to 
do  without  these  things  ?  If  Dr.  Pye  Smith  rejects  (as  is  the  fact)  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  are  we  hence  to  infer  that  on  this  rejection  the  safety  of  Calvinism 
rests  ?  If  Dr.  Middleton  obscures  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  in  order 
to  fabricate  proofs  of  the  Trinity,  are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  ortho- 
doxy must  fall  but  for  his  perverted  ingenuity?  If  the  Congregational 
Magazine  itself*  speaks  of  the  Authorized  Version  as  "  false,"  as  containing 
"  manifold"  "  errors,"  "  ignorant  mistakes,"  "  verbal  contradictions"-^ 
if  even  its  conductors  sliould  exclude  as  "  spurious"  whole  verses  of  the 
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New  Testament ;  still,  who,  except  his  object  was  as  base  as  his  mind  was 
perverted,  would  on  that  account  declare  that  these  were  found,  "  inconve- 
nient texts" — that  onhodoxy  could  "  only  stand  on  the  ruins  of  those  in- 
convenient texts" — that  it  could  not  "  do  without"  these  "  base  stratagems 
and  bold  outrages"  ? 

In  the  ardour  of  his  subject  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he 
has  proved,  if  any  thing,  too  much.  For  bad  as  he  has  made  infidelity  out 
to  be,  Unitarianism  is  with  him  much  worse.  Whatever  they  are.  Infidels 
avow  their  sentiments.  Even  the  Congregationalist  does  not  put  falsehood 
into  the  list  of  their  crimes.  But  Unitarians,  it  seems,  are  doubly  steeped  in 
falsehood.  They  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not :  when  charged  with 
their  sentiments,  they  disown  them  ;  the  statements  they  put  forth  from  the 
press  are  deceptive  ;  and  the  sacred  offices  of  the  house  of  prayer  are  little 
better  than  a  solemn  farce.  If  so,  the  term  infidel  contains  not  a  tithe  of 
the  infamy  which  ought  to  attach  to  them ;  no,  not  then  even,  when  used 
by  the  tongue  of  the  fanatic  and  bigot ;  if  so,  we  know  of  no  designation 
base  enough  to  describe  their  character — we  know  of  no  wretched  creature 
that  would  not  be  dishonoured  by  bearing  their  desecrated  name.  Supposing 
that  but  a  part  of  what  this  writer  asserts  be  true,  of  what  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine  has,  within  the  last  few  months,  said  against  Unitarianism,  we 
feel  that  the  turpitude  of  their  characters  can  be  described  only  by  the  inven- 
tion of  a  word  which  shall  express  the  most  reckless  defiance  of  God  and 
man,  and  load  the  wretch,  to  whom  it  is  applied,  with  the  deep  and  indelible 
opprobrium  which  ought  to  result  from  the  violation  of  divine  as  well  as 
human  laws.  And  amidst  all  the  charges  this  writer  has  preferred,  that 
stands  pre-eminent  which  exhibits  the  ministers  of  our  holy  places  as  in 
plain  terms  liars  and  deceivers.  Let  the  reader,  if  an  Unitarian,  carry  his 
mind  over  the  kingdom,  to  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  South,  and 
think  of  the  worthies  which  adorn  and  enlighten  our  churches,  and  how  can 
he  avoid  feeling  "  angry,"  though  "  he  sin  not,"  at  the  outrageous  and  in- 
decent accusation  ?  And,  if  not  an  Unitarian,  let  him  ask  himself  how 
he  would  feel  if  "  measure  for  measure"  were  given  to  this  calumniator — 
still  more  if  we  had  been  the  first  to  bring  charges  so  opprobrious,  and  lan- 
guage so  foul,  into  theological  controversy.  To  him,  and  to  every  orthodox 
reader,  we  say,  upon  our  words  as  men,  and  our  faith  as  Christians,  we 
disown  the  name  and  the  principles  of  infidelity.  Are  we  unworthy  of  being 
believed  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  our  intercourse  with  you  in  the  world  that 
authorizes  even  the  suspicion  of  our  being  capable  of  falsehood  and  fraud  ? 
We  are  content  to  be  judged  by  what  you  know  of  us  in  the  commerce  of 
life.  And  if  we  are  there  found  good  men  and  true,  is  it  hkely,  think  you, 
that  in  regard  to  the  all-important  concerns  of  religion,  with  God,  not  man, 
for  our  judge,  we  should  abandon  our  ordinary  habits,  and  take  up  with 
lying  and  imposition  ?  And  for  what  object  ?  Not  for  honour  or  gain. 
These  things  are  not  ours — but  reproaches,  anathema,  calumny,  and  outrage. 
Turning  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  the  Congregational  Magazine, 
we  ask  its  writers  if  they  have  at  all  thought  against  whom  it  was  that  they 
were  preferring  charges  of  forsaking  the  truth,  contemning  the  Scriptures, 
and  rejecting  Christ  ?  Let  them  know,  and  let  them  and  every  one  of  the 
same  spirit  ponder  on  the  fact,  that  it  was  against  those  very  men  whom 
their  own  party  are  at  times  compelled  to  treat  with  veneration;  against 
those  very  persons  whom,  when  they  have  to  defend  nonconformity,  they 
thus  speak  of; — "  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Milton  was  a  Dissenter, 
that  Locke  was  a  Dissenter,  that  Lardner — without  whom  we  should  not  have 
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had  Paley — was  a  Dissenter,  that  Kippis  and  Watts,  Price  and  Priestley,  were 
Dissenters  ;"* — let  them  think  of  the  feet,  that  out  of  a  list  of  eminent  Dis- 
senters, adduced  by  their  own  party,  consisting  of  nine  persons,  seven  are 
Unitarians;  let  them  also  remember  that,  when  they  have  to  speak  of 
writers  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  facts  constrain  them  to  eulogize 
Unitarians,  and  to  declare  that  "  the  Christian  church  has  every  reason  to 
enrol  such  writers  as  Locke,  Lardner,  Paley."  f  Strange  is  it  that  charge* 
of  such  a  nature  should  be  brought  against  men  who  have  declared  their  at- 
tachment to  the  truth  and  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  most  explicit  terms — 
against  Jl/tfton,  who  thus  speaks  in  his  beautiful  address  to  "  all  the  churches 
of  Christ,"  prefixed  to  his  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine:" — "  Since  Grod 
hath  opened  to  every  man  the  way  to  eternal  salvation  only  through  his  own 
belief,  and  since  he  requires  that  he  who  would  be  saved  should  stand  upon 
his  own  faith,  I  resolved,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  rest  on  the  feith  and 
judgment  of  no  man  ;  but  having  drawn  my  belief  from  Divine  Revelation 
alone,  nothing  being  neglected  which  depended  on  my  own  industry,  I  de- 
termined to  search  out  and  settle  each  point  of  my  religious  belief  by  the 
most  careful  perusal  and  meditation  of  the  Scriptures  of  God  themselves." 
Again,  "  If  this  be  heresy,  of  a  truth  I  confess  with  Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  14, 
and  I  add  all  things  that  are  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament;" 
against  Locke^  who  thus  spoke  of  the  testimony  of  revelation — "  There  is 
one  sort  of  propositions  that  challenge  the  highest  degree  of  assent  upon  bare 
testimony,  whether  the  thing  proposed  agree  or  disagree  with  common  ex- 
perience ;  this  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name  Revelation,  and  our  assent  to  it 
faith,  which  is  nothing  else  but  assent  founded  on  the  highest  reason  ;";}:  and 
thus  of  his  method  of  studying  Christian  truth  ;  "  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
employ  myself  this  winter  in  drawing,  with  great  and  dihgent  thought,  from 
the  fountains  of  truth,  the  Scriptures  themselves,  abstaining  firom  all  systems 
of  men,  both  heretical  and  orthodox,  the  great  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith ;"  §  and  who  ordered  words  expressive  of  his  entire  and  exclusive  de- 
votement  to  truth  (ut  veritati  unice  litaret)  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb : 
against  Newton,  to  whom  even  the  orthodox  Chalmers  rendered  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  testimony:  "  I  cannot  forbear  to  do  honour  to  the  unpretend- 
ing greatness  of  Newton,  than  whom  I  know  not,  if  ever  there  lighted  on 
the  face  of  our  world  one  in  the  character  of  whose  admirable  genius  so 
much  force  and  so  much  humUity  were  more  attractively  blended."  "  We 
see  in  the  theology  (afterward  explained  into  '  attachment'  to  the  Bible)  of 
Newton  the  very  spirit  and  principle  which  gave  all  its  stability  and  all  its 
sureness  to  the  philosophy  of  Newton  :"||  against  a  host  of  most  diligent 
students  of  the  Scripture  and  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  have  given  up 
in  some  instances  all,  in  others  nearly  all,  to  follow  Christ,  and  to  avow  the 
truth  ;  who  have  been  led  to  the  sentiments  which  they  hold  by  studying  no 
other  book  but  the  Scriptures ;  who,  by  the  force  of  scriptural  truth,  have 
been  induced  to  abandon  once-cherished  sentiments,  to  tear  from  their 
bosoms  educational  prejudices,  and  to  leave  father  and  mother  and  kindred 
that  they  might  speak  the  truth  and  hold  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  Witness 
Lardner,  who  declared,  that  without  being  acquainted  with  the  Unitarian 
writers  who  preceded  him,  he  formed  his  sentiments  on  the  Scriptures  ex- 
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clusively.  Witness  Biddle,  who  derived  all  his  learning  in  matters  of  reli- 
jlion  from  tlie  assiduous  study  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  those  of  the  New 
Testament.  Witness  Hopton  Haynes,  who  spent  a  number  of  years  in  exa- 
mining the  Scriptures  with  the  utmost  desire  and  most  ardent  prayer  that  he 
might  be  rightly  informed.  Witness  Priestley,  who  assures  us,  that  the 
change  of  his  sentiments  was  gradually  produced  by  a  fair  and  extensive 
study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Witness  Cappe,  of  whom  his  bio- 
grapher states  that  it  was  his  greatest  delight  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original,  to  enter  into  the  sublime  ideas,  and  to  imbibe  the  heavenly  spirit  of 
the  author  of  Christianity.  Witness  many  in  past  times  who  held  not  their 
lives  dear,  but  went  even  to  the  stake,  that  they  might,  in  imitation  of  their 
Master,  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  Witness  the  amiable  confessor  Lindsey, 
who  left  home  and  comfort  and  friends,  sacrificing  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  opportunities  of  usefulness  that  he  might  preserve  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  and  let  the  light  which  had  been  imparted  to  him  shine  before  men. 
Witness  thousands,  who  are  to  this  day  suffering  in  their  worldly  circum- 
stances and  social  standing  rather  than  deny  their  Lord,  and  incessantly  feel- 
ing in  their  hearts  and  manifesting  in  their  conduct  a  regard  to  the  sentiment 
— The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Unitarians. 

Yet  these  are  the  men  whom  the  Independents  accuse  in  the  most  unmea- 
sured and  revolting  terms.  Willingly  would  we  limit  our  last  sentence, 
willingly  would  we  believe  that  it  is  not  the  Independents,  but  only  a  por- 
tion, a  small  portion  of  them,  who  act  on  the  principle  decreed  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  that  no  faith  (we  may  add  no  measures)  is  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.  We  will  wait  in  hope  of  seeing  some  of  the  respectable  men  of 
the  sect  come  forward  to  disown  the  charges  and  rebuke  the  writers.  Mean- 
while, one  thing  is  evident  that  there  prevails  in  certain  quarters  a  desire  to 
write,  preach,  and  speak  Unitarianism  down.  And,  unfortunately,  the  acti- 
vity of  some  men,  and  the  influence  which  periodical  works  now  exert  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  make  that  desire  somewhat  eflicient.  Still  they 
cannot,  and  we  fearlessly  tell  them  so,  they  cannot  effect  their  object.  Uni- 
tarianism cannot,  will  not,  and  shall  not  be  put  down.  Many  of  them  will 
yet  be  surprised  to  see  to  what  this  obnoxious  heresy  will  grow.  Were  it 
even  less  worthy  of  acceptation  than  it  is,  (and  it  is  literally  above  all  price,) 
there  are  thousands  in  this  kingdom,  to  go  no  farther,  who  would  not  desert 
it,  and  for  this  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  of  the  vileness  of  the  attacks 
which  are  made  upon  it.  Nothing  ought  to  be  suffered  to  be  put  down  by 
misrepresentation  and  calumny.  The  destruction  of  even  a  bad  cause  by 
means  so  unholy,  would  prove  an  evil,  not  a  good  to  man.  We  are  not  in- 
accessible to  reason.  Let  them  state  their  facts,  produce  their  arguments, 
convince  our  judgments,  and  we  will  forthwith  and  gladly  yield.  Truth,  and 
a  fair  field  for  the  search  of  truth,  are  the  great  objects  for  which  we  la- 
bour, endure,  and  forbear.  Let  them  convince  us  that  these  blessings  are 
with  them,  and  straightway  we  follow  with  thankfulness  where  they  lead. 
But  these  storms  of  abuse  with  which  we  are  periodically  visited,  serve  only 
to  make  us  wrap  more  closely  about  us  the  vestment  of  our  actual  convic- 
tions.    So  it  will,  so  it  must  be  ;  we  know  not  but  that  so  it  ought  to  be. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  thousands  will  see  that  Unitarianism  is 
not  crushed,  but  has  an  open  field  and  fair  play.  The  overthrow  of  Unita- 
rianism would  be  a  serious  blow  to  genuine  free  inquiry,  and  genuine  reli- 
gious liberty.  These  are  in  reality  aimed  at  often  when  Unitarianism  is 
assailed.  Let  us  then  gather  more  thickly  and  more  eagerly  than  ever  about 
the  ark  of  God,  lest  it  be  carried  away  captive,  and  let  us  muster  our  mighty 
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men,  settiog  up  our  banners  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  with  truth,  freedom, 
and  eternity,  for  our  watchwords,  that  by  our  exertions  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Almighty,  the  pure  gospel  of  Jesus  may  have  a  free  and  widely- 
spreading  course,  and  every  fellow-man  may  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his 
own  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make  him  afraid.  Abundant  reasons  for  assur- 
ance of  success  we  may  find  in  the  temper  and  weapons  of  those  who  make 
themselves  our  adversaries.  The  disposition  they  shew,  and  the  clamour 
they  make,  are  strong  indications  that  they  themselves  feel  their  strength  to 
be  weakened,  their  arguments  to  be  exhatisted,  and  their  system  to  be  in 
danger. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY. 


Art.  I.  —  Sermons  preached  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Botolph,  Bi- 
shopsgute.  By  Charles  James 
Blomfield,  D.  D.,  Rector,  now 
Bishop  of  London.  London :  B. 
Fellowes,  Ludg^ate  Street.     1829. 

We  notice  this  volume  of  sermons,  for 
the  most  part  practical,  and  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  talents  and  attainments 
of  the  eminent  author,  abounding  in  ex- 
cellent observations,  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  remarks  upon  one  in  the  collection, 
No.  XXI.,  which  is  materially  different 
from  the  rest.  The  subject  is  the  "  Atha- 
nasian  Creed ;"  the  occasion,  "Trinity 
Sunday ; "  the  text,  our  Saviour's 
words.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  "  Go  ye,  there- 
fore," &c.,  and  the  preacher  regards  this 
as  "  the  shortest  and  most  emphatic  of  the 
Scripture  sentences,  which  assert  or  imply 
a  three-fold  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in 
the  economy  of  redemption."  Can  the 
preacher  point  out  any  such  sentence  in 
the  Scriptures  that  is  longer  ?  Let  our 
readers  then  bear  in  mind  that  the 
preacher  regards  the  Father  (whom  our 
Saviour  calls  "  the  only  true  God,"  John 
xvii.  3)  as  "  a  manifestation  of  the 
Deity;"  so  ihat  in  that  case,  one  mani- 
festation was  sent  by  another,  and  this 
is  a  part  of  "  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion." 

The  Bishop  regards  his  text  as  "  dis- 
tinctly announcing,  and  as  it  were  em- 
bodying in  a  sacramental  symbol,  that 
wonderful  truth  of  which  he  [Christ] 
had  before  asserted  the  separate  fea- 
tures, the  equality  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." — P.  377. 

The  Bishop  admits,  p.  381,  that "  what 


is  termed  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  not  the 
composition  of  those  holy  men,"  al- 
though "  the  profession  of  all  its  leading 
articles  may  be  traced  up  to  their  time." 
Few  Christians  will  deny  this.  But  the 
Bishop  afterwards  affirms  "  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  asserts  nothing  but  what  is 
implied  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  (P.  388.) 
In  that  case  "  «//  the  kading  articles"  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  may  be  traced  up 
to  the  times  of  the  apostles.  And  the 
Bishop  himself  declares,  "  Thus,  then, 
as  to  doctrine,  the  Athanasian  Creed  as- 
serts nothing  but  what  is  implied  iti  the 
Apostles'  Creed."— P.  388. 

"  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  each  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
as  God."  Moses  is  also  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  God.  Jewish  prophets  and 
magistrates  are  so  called,  John  x.  35. 

"  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion," 
(he  says,)  "  that  in  the  unity  of  the  god- 
head there  are  three  subsistences  or  per- 
sons, a  term  which  we  are  compelled  to 
use,  as  being  the  most  expressive  of  our 
very  inadeq  .ate  idea  of  this  manifesta- 
tion or  ejcertion  of  the  divine  essence." 

The  Bishop,  after  thus  preparing  the 
way,  comes  to  "  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  Creed  of  Athanasius,"  which  he 
says,  honestly,  is  not  the  production  of 
that  celebrated  father,  but  probably  call- 
ed by  his  name,  as  exhibiting  a  compen- 
dium of  the  doctrines  which  he  so  stre- 
nuously maintained.  Does  not  the  Bi- 
shop at  the  outset  of  this  defence  ac- 
knowledge that  the  AthauasiaD  Creed  is 
a  forgery  ? 

"  God  is  represented  in  liis  Jford,  oi 
subsisting  in  three  persons,  as  hariug  made 
a  three-fold  manifestatioD  of  himself,'* 
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&c.  (P.  386.)  The  scriptural  proof  the 
Bishop  does  not  adduce,  because  he  can- 
not. The  Bishop  quotes  as  decisive,  in 
the  controversy,  the  plirase  "  the  only 
begotten  Son."  (P.  386.)  "  To  express 
the  three-fold  subsistency  of  the  Deity, 
the  word  Trinity  has  been  adopted ;  and 
the  objection  which  some  ignorant  per- 
sons have  made,  that  because  the  word 
Trinity  does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  a  Scrip- 
ture doctrine,  is  as  reasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  argue,  that  because  the  word  omni- 
present is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  the 
doctrine  of  God's  omnipresence  is  false  ; 
a  doctrine  of  which  we  are  perfectly  as- 
sured, although  the  mode  of  it  utterly 
surpasses  our  comprehension  "  (P.  387.) 
We  think  the  omission  of  the  word  Tri- 
nity in  the  Bible  is  a  good  reason  for  its 
omission  in  the  prayers  of  Christians, 
and  so  thought  Luther  and  Calvin. 
Whether  the  same  objection  will  lie 
against  a  similar  use  of  the  word  omni- 
present our  readers  may  judge.  That 
neither  the  word  Trinity,  nor  any  equi- 
valent word,  nor  one  definition  of  the 
doctrine,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the 
sacred  penmen,  are,  we  think,  difficul- 
ties on  the  Bishop's  hypothesis,  which, 
with  all  his  ingenuity,  he  uever  can  get 
over. 

To  this  sermon  there  are  elaborate 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

lu  one  of  these,  (p.  462,)  the  Bishop 
maintains  that  the  damnatory  clauses 
*'  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  part  of  the 
Creed  itself."  "The  objectionable  clauses 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed  are  declaratory 
only,  and  not  judicial."  (Ibid.)  This 
palliation  amounts  to  very  little.  They 
could  not  be  judicial  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  they  evidently 
are  so  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  for- 
bidden us  to  judge.  The  most  that  the 
worst  bigot  can  do,  as  to  another  world, 
i.i  to  declare  that  God  shall  there  eter- 
nally torment  those  who  will  not  swal- 
low his  dogmas.  He  cannot  actually  pass 
the  atrocious  sentence.  He  can  only  ca- 
lumniously  ascribe  it  to  his  Maker.  *'  I 
am  persuaded,"  says  the  Jiishop,  p.  464, 
"  that  the  disrepute  into  which  this  for- 
mulary lias  been  brought,  is  to  nothing 
more  owing  than  to  its  habitual  omis- 
sion by  many  of  the  parochial  clergy." 
And  hence  we  may  understand  the  re- 
cent order  for  enforcing  the  reading  of 
it  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
born.  But  the  Bishop  has  mistaken  the 
effect  for  the  cause.  The  disrepute  has 
occasioned  the  omission,  not  the  omis- 
sion the  disrepute.  It  is  too  bad  for 
even  repetition  to  make  the  hearers  be- 


lieve it.  Let  it  be  said  or  snng,  how- 
ever, by  all  means ;  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if,  instead  of  increased  reverence, 
the  effect  be  not,  in  many  cases,  to  pro- 
duce doubt,  disgust,  and  secession. 

The  Bishop  has  a  fling  at  the  mode  in 
which  Unitarian  ministers  are  appoint- 
ed fp.  467)  : 

"  The  congregation  which  elects  or 
calls  a  person  to  be  their  minister,  as  in 
the  case  of  Unitarian  ordination,  so 
named,  are  of  course  the  judges  of  his 
fitness  for  the  office,  and  have  power  to 
displace  him  if  he  be  not  compliant  with 
their  humour." 

May  we  be  allowed  to  retort,  that  per- 
haps the  majority  of  the  members  of 
Unitarian  congregations  are  at  least  as 
well  qualified  to  judge  as  those  on  whom 
the  appointment  of  bishops  devolves, 
and  have  certainly  usually  discovered 
quite  as  much  sincerity  and  purity  of 
motive  in  the  election  ? 

To  the  account  of  criticism,  we  place 
the  Bishop's  quotation  of  God  mmii/est  in 
the  flesh,  as  a  part  of  Scripture,  and  the 
following  translation  of  1  John  i.  1, 
•'  We  have  heard,  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  have  looked  upon,  and  with  our 
hands  have  handled  the  Word  of  life." 
And  this  is  the  translation  of  £t/'»jXa(/)7j- 
aav,  TCi^i  Tov  Koyov  t^?  ^a)^?.  See  JVI.  R. 
Vol.  III.  121. 

Thus  it  is  very  possible  to  be  a  better 
critic  in  Heathen  tragedians  than  in 
Christian  apostles,  even  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  Episcopal  ordination. 


Art.  II. — Library  of  Ecclesiastical 
Knoicledge.  No.  II.  Christ  the 
only  King  of  his  Church.  Feb. 
1830. 

However  various  may  be  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  metaphorical  language 
of  Scripture  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  such 
language  is  metaphorical ;  and  in  de- 
ducing principles  from  it,  for  universal 
adoption,  it  is  desirable  to  dismiss  the 
metaphor,  and  set  forth  the  principle  in 
that  form  which  will  least  admit  of  mis- 
apprehension or  perversion.  To  a  neg- 
lect of  this  method  of  common  prudence 
may  we  ascribe,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
prevalence  of  many  erroneous  doctrines, 
the  attachment  to  numerous  false  con- 
ceptions which  subsist  among  the  body 
of  the  religious  people  in  this  country, 
and  in  every  other.  By  an  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  by  tiie  display  of  a  train  of 
pompous  imagery,  the  political  orator  of 
a  mob  may  sway  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
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en  as  he  pleases,  and  induce  them  to 
swallow  any  absurdity  which  it  may 
please  him  to  propose.  An  enlightened 
teacher,  on  the  contrary,  whose  object  is 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  a  truth,  will 
first  biing  forward  his  principle  in  plain 
language,  and  have  recourse  to  metaphor 
only  for  the  embellishment  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  gratification  of  the  taste — 
not  the  reason — of  his  auditory. 

Such,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  is  not  the 
method  adopted  in  the  treatise  before 
ns.  On  a  subject  where  argument  itself 
is  eloquence,  and  whose  interest  needs 
no  adreutitious  aid,  we  find  the  clearness 
of  the  one  obscured,  and  the  power  of 
the  other  impaired,  by  the  adoption  of 
an  ansnitable  style  of  expression  :  and  in 
a  book  addressed  to  the  people,  style  is 
an  important  consideration.  The  en- 
lightened reader  can  easily  strip  the  ar- 
gnmentative  matter  from  its  incumbrance 
of  heterogeneous  illustration ;  but,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  the  multitude  of  readers 
will  so  occupy  themselves  with  the  types 
as  to  overlook  the  thing  typified, — a  con- 
sequence which  the  Society  wiU  join  with 
ns  in  regretting,  and  we  hope,  endeavour 
in  future  to  avoid. 

Apart  from  this  objection,  the  treatise 
before  us  is  excellent.  The  obvious 
truth  that  the  sway  of  the  gospel  over 
the  external  relations  of  men  is  only  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  its  power 
in  the  heart,  that  it  can  only  rule  the 
world  of  society  through  the  world  of 
mind,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  like 
his  character,  was  not  of  this  world,  is 
illustrated  by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  ex- 
tensive evils  which  have  arisen  from  the 
illicit  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority, — evils  so  vast  and  protracted 
as  to  admit  of  little  more  than  a  refer- 
ence in  the  few  pages  before  us.  The 
abuses  in  our  national  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment are  boldly  adverted  to,  and 
the  inference  fearlessly  deduced  that  the 
spirit  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of 
Christ  have  been  from  the  beginning  at 
an  eternal  fend,  and  that  an  union  be- 
tween them  is  as  hopele.*s  as  it  is  unde- 
sirable. The  duty  which  now  presses  on 
individuals,  and  the  conclusion  at  which 
society  wUl  at  length  arrive,  are  unques- 
tionable by  those  who  admit  as  a  princi- 
ple the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. 

"  It  is,  however,  incumbent,  not  only 
on  every  loyal  subject  of  Christ,  but  on 
every  true  friend  of  earthly  kings,  to 
recognize  and  diffuse  the  principle  of 
Christ's  undivided  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reignty— a  principle  which  is  as  profitable 
for  princes  as  it  is  honourable  to  God  ; 


and  is  required  as  madi  by  the  reverence 
due  to  the  altar  as  by  the  protection  we 
should  afford  to  the  throne.  That  re- 
laxation of  the  usurped  authority  of 
kings,  which  is  the  glory  of  modem 
times,  has  given  to  those  in  high  places, 
a  feeling  of  security  before  unknown  ; 
and  the  expansion  of  the  principle  of 
toleration  into  perfect  religions  liberty, 
will  fix  on  a  still  firmer  basis  the  thrones 
which  hare  been  hitherto  shaken  by 
struggles  for  ecclesiastical  rule.  The 
Sovereign  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  who  has  shewn  himself  affronted 
by  the  usurpaiion  of  erring  mortals,  over 
his  unique  and  most  delicate  rights,  will 
equally  display  his  approbation  of  their 
retirement  within  the  limits  of  that  do- 
minion which  he  himself  assigned  to 
them,  for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  The 
public  mind  is  becoming  so  enlightened 
on  this  subject,  that  justice  may  be  done 
without  risking  the  public  peace.  The 
clamour  of  a  few  who  linger  behind  their 
age,  will  scarcely  be  heard  among  the 
plaudits  of  the  many  who  demand  the 
restitution  of  long  alienated  rights.  Even 
within  the  bosom  of  the  monopoly  the 
principles  of  free  trade  are  advocated, 
and  some  of  the  established  clergy  are 
beginning  to  feel,  that  a  rich  benefice 
cannot  calm  a  pertprbed  conscience ; 
that  state  connexion  does  little  or  no- 
thing, or  worse  than  nothing,  for  real 
religion ;  that,  with  all  their  supposed 
advantages,  a  state  clergy  cannot  accom- 
plish the  legitimate  objects  of  their  mi- 
nistry by  any  other  means  than  those 
which  they  might  adopt,  without  this 
amalgamation  of  the  church  and  the 
world,  and  that,  by  false  helps,  they  are 
really  hindered. 

"  Those  who  approve  of  an  episcopal 
hierarchy,  of  a  liturgj-,  and  of  the  rites  of 
the  establishment,  are  entitled  to  fall 
liberty  to  practise  and  recommend  these 
things  ;  and  as  they  reckon  among  their 
admirers  the  nobility,  and  the  rich  of  the 
land,  why  may  not  the  system  be  trusted 
to  the  decision  of  an  unbiassed  judgment, 
and  the  voluntary  support  of  heart-felt 
zeal?  Whatever  animosity  Dissenters 
may  have  entertained  towards  the  Angli. 
can  church  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
if  not  totally  extinguished,  by  the  relin- 
quishment of  unjust  power  and  ill-gotten 
gain.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices  built  by 
the  public  purse,  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  public  use,  the  majority  in  each 
parish  retaining  the  building  called  the 
church  ;  and  the  support  of  the  ministers 
should  be  thrown  entirely  upon  the  prin- 
ciple and  affection  of  their  hearers. 
"  Are  there  anv  who  tremble  at  the 
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prospect  of  such  an  arrangement,  lest  the 
cause  of  religion  should  suffer  ?  They 
cannot  be  fully  aware  of  the  Divine  ori- 
gin, the  independent  spirit,  the  internal 
energies,  and  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  Christianity.  Those  who  now  main- 
tain tlieir  separate  conjmunions,  in  spite 
of  the  burdens  laid  ujion  them  for  the 
support  of  a  religion  they  disapprove, 
will  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  hap- 
pier times  to  give  wider  diffusion,  and 
fuller  effect  to  their  own  principles. 
Those  who  are  sincerely  attached  to  the 
present  state-cliurch  will  not  love  it  the 
less  because  it  is  thrown  upon  their  affec- 
tionate attachment  and  voluntary  sup- 
port ;  while  those  who  are  mere  para- 
sites, entering  the  priest's  office  for  a 
morsel  of  bread,  will  then  be  thrown  off 
to  the  secular  pursuits  to  which  alone 
they  are  adajjted,  and  will  leave  the 
church  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  Greek 
proverb,  '  The  half  is  more  than  the 
whole.'"— Pp.  44— 46. 


Art.  III. —  Three  Letters  to  the  Young 
People  of  Devonport,  Sfc.,  ^-c.  By 
Silvanus  Gibbs.  1829.  Byers,  De- 
vonport. 

It  appears  from,  these  Letters  that  De- 
vonport is  agitated  by  a  spirit  of  reli- 
gious controversy  whicli  will  doubtless 
issue  in'^good,  though  wrath  and  bitter- 
ness are  at  present  the  accompaniments 
of  zeal.  The  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Gibbs 
are  not,  as  he  informs  us,  designed  to 
set  forth  a  complete  series  of  arguments 
on  tlie  subjects  of  vvliich  they  treat ;  but 
to  excite  attention,  especially  in  the 
young,  to  the  j)opular  misre|)resentations 
of  the  doctrines  of  Universal  Restoration 
and  the  simple  Humanity  of  Christ ;  doc- 
trines which  have  been  there,  as  else- 
where, assailed  witli  the  uncliristian  ve- 
hemence against  which  Unitarians  are 
yet  perpetually  compelled  to  protest. 
While,  however.  Dr.  S-  Smitli's  work 
on  the  Divine  Government  is  sentenced 
ti)  the  hangman's  fire,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  is 
coolly  consigned  over  to  a  yet  hotter  de- 
struction, their  less  consj)icuons  brethren 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  being 
condemned  in  very  good  comi)any,  aiul 
t)ii  tiie  reversal,  in  this  case,  of  a  certain 
jiroveib,  about  taking  the  hindmost. 

The  young  people  of  Devonport,  who 
must  needs  be  startled  by  such  denun- 
ciations as  they  now  hear  Irom  Christian 
lijis,  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibbs  for 
laying  enough  of  tlie  subject  matter  of 
tlie  controversy  before  fhcm  to  enable 
them  to  form  ajudgment  for  themselves; 


and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  treg- 
lect  the  opportunity. 

The  first  letter  contains  a  very  brief 
summary  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
doctrine  of  Universal  Restoration  is 
shewn  to  be  conformable  to  Scripture 
and  the  Divine  perfections.  The  purpose 
of  the  third  letter  is  to  vindicate  this 
summary  from  an  attack  to  which  it  had 
given  occasion.  .The  second  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  Unitarian  views  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  may  refer  to  them  will  join 
us  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  will 
effect  the  removal  of  some  prejudices, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  more  enlarged 
conceptions  of  gospel  truth  than  are 
commonly  entertained. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Art.  IV. — A  Treatise  on  Fever.  By 
Southwood  Smith,  M.  D.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 
Longman  and  Co.  pp.  436. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  hu- 
man body  is  subject,  fever  is  the  most 
prevalent  and  the  most  fatal.  It  is  com- 
puted that  one  half  of  the  human  race 
perish  by  this  malady  in  its  different 
forms.  And  those  forms  are  so  diversi- 
fied, owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the 
different  degrees  of  intensity  in  which  it 
prevails  in  different  situations,  and  at 
different  seasons,  and  to  the  different 
constitutions  it  attacks,  that  the  most 
opposite  opinions  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  uuiintained  by  physicians  re- 
lative to  its  true  nature,  and  to  its  proper 
treatment.  That  nature  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  proper  remedies  can  be  dis- 
covered, only  by  carefully  observing  the 
malady,  as  it  prevails  among  large  num- 
bers, and  faitlifuUy  recording  the  plieno- 
mena  it  exhibits.  There  pass  through 
the  wards  of  the  Fever  Hospital  upwards 
of  six  hundred  fever  patients  every  year. 
In  order  that  an  average  of  results  might 
be  obtained,  a  period  of  four  years  has 
been  chosen,  the  cases  comprehended  in 
this  period  anujuntinu  to  u|)vvards  of  two 
tliousand  five  hundred.  These  cases  were 
all  visited  tlnee  times  every  day,  the  re- 
sident medical  officer  going  round  the 
wards  night  and  morning,  and  each  pa- 
tient being  seen  daily  by  the  physicians. 
The  symptoms  were  recorded  day  by  day 
in  a  journal  kept  for  the  jjurpose.  The 
cases  that  proved  fatal  were  inspected  a 
few  hours  after  death.  'I'he  morbid 
chani'es  that  had  taken  place  in  the  dif- 
ferent organs  were  likewise  recorded,  in 
order  that  these  organic  changes  mii^ht 
be   compared  with   the   symptoms   they 
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prodaced  dnnng  life.  More  thaa  one  patients  admitted  into  the  London  Fever 
linudred  inspections,  made  in  this  man-  Hospital  every  week  for  four  years ;  a 
ner,  are  described,  the  whole  exhibiting     corresponding   view  of  the   nmnber   of 


a  complete  view  of  the  pathologj-  of  fever, 
as  far  as  that  pathology  i^  yet  ascertained. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  piesent  work  to 
establish  from  these  data  what  the  real 
phenomena  are  whicli  constitute  the  dis- 
ease ;  in  what  order  these  phenomena 
occur ;  upon  what  states  of  what  organs 
they  depend  ;  what  are  the  external 
signs  by  which  the  exbtence  of  these  in- 
ternal states  is  denoted ;  and,  finally, 
what  are  the  causes  and  what  the  reme- 
dies of  the  disea:ie.  The  general  con- 
clusions deduced  from  the  whole  are, 
that  a  certain  number  of  events  always 
concur  in  every  case  of  fever  ;  that  these 
events  uniformly  take  place  in  a  certain 
order ;  that  they  arise  from  peculiar  and 
specific  affections  which  are  established 
in  a  certain  circle  of  organs  ;  that  symp- 
toms are  the  external  signs  which  denote 
that  these  internal  changes  are  going  on; 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  internal  dis- 
ease being  thus  ascertainable  by  its  ex- 
ternal indication,  the  appropriate  remedy 
becomes  at  once  apparent. 

It  has  happened  unfortnnatel)-^hat  the 
various  and  opposite  opinions,  hitherto 
entertained  by  physicians,  relative  to  the 
nature  and  seat  of  fever,  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  conflicting,  and  even  a  con- 
tradictory practice.    'I'he  remedies  em- 
ployed by  one  physician  have  been  the 
very  opposite  of  tiiose  recommended  by 
another.    At  this  verj-  time  the  medical 
world  appears   to    be  divided  into    two 
great  sections,  each  adopting  an  opposite 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
each  insisting  upon  an  opposite  practice. 
One  maintains  that  it  is  a  disease  of  ex- 
citement,  and  requires   depletion  :     the 
other,  that  it  is  a  aisease  of  debility,  and 
requires  stimulant*  :  the  one  places  all 
his  hope  of  cure   in  the  lancet  and  in 
leeches;    the   other   looks    with  horror 
upon  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  re- 
gards amm  -nia,  bark,  and  wine,  as  the 
only  safe   and  etBcient   remedies.    The 
unfortunate  patients  mean  time  must  be 
injured,  if  not  killed,  by  one  or  the  other. 
The  intere.-ts  of  humanity,  no  less  than 
those  of  science,  require'  that  the  treat- 
ment of  this   most   formidable    maladv 


deaths  for  the  same  period,  together 
w^ith  the  relative  state  of  the  atmosphere 
for  the  like  space  of  time,  as  to  the  tempe- 
rature, the  moisture,  the  prevalent  winds, 
and  tire  general  character  of  the  weather. 
A  number  of  other  tables  are  also  added, 
intended  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  sta- 
tistical account  of  this  disease,  the  great 
destroyer  of  the  human  race  in  a  civilized, 
no  less  than  in  a  savage  state. 

To  collect  extensively,  lucidly  to  ar- 
range, accurately  to  discriminate,  and 
thus  to  prepare  for  and  arrive  at  a  gene- 
ral proposition,  aie  mental  operations 
for  which  Dr.  Smith  has  already  shewD 
far  more  than  ordinary  aptitude.  Our 
readers  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
specimens  he  has  afforded  of  them  ou 
topics  very  remote  from  that  of  the  pre- 
sent volume.  They  are  exhibited  here 
in  a  degree  which  woulJ  alone  suffice  to 
interest  a  philosophical  reader  in  the 
work.  Ami  what  an  incalculable  benefit 
it  is  to  have  the  phenomena  of  bodily 
disease  treated  of  by  one  so  well  ac- 
quainted as  our  author  is  with  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  our  mental  nature '. 
Give  us  a  few  such  men,  and  the  healing 
art  wiil  take  its  proper  place  among  the 
sciences. 

While  the  study  of  this  work  must  be 
a  matter  of  duty  to  the  members  of  the 
medical  profes^ion,  the  general  reader 
vi\\\  find  it  perfectly  intelligible,  interest- 
ing, and  convincing,  and,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, of  great  piactical  utility.  It  i)nts 
forth  no  pretensions  of  superseding  me- 
dical aid,  but  it  imparts  information, 
which  may  be  of  essential  jenice  by  in- 
dicating when  it  is  necessary  to  call  in 
such  aid  with  promptitude  ;  which  may 
render  those  attenuant  on  the  diseased, 
the  enlightened  coadjutois  of  the  physi- 
cian, instead  of  counteracting,  as  they 
often  iguoramly  do,  his  efforts  and  plans; 
and  which  may  even  be  the  occasion  of 
saving  life,  not  ^eldllm  sacrificed,  by  iu- 
cautiousuess  and  mbplaced  confidence 
during  the  delicate  and  perilous  season  of 
convalescence. 


should  be  fixed  on  more  sure  and  steady     Art.   V.  —  Poetry  of  the   Mag'yarSy 


principles,  and  the  author  of  this  work 
will  have  conferred  an  incalculable  be- 
nefit upon  his  profession  and  upon  the 
community,  should  it  contribute,  as  we 
are  convinced  it  must,  in  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  to  this  desirable  object. 
In  an  ajipeiiuix  several  tables  are  given, 


preceded  by  a  Sltetch  of  the  L'tn- 
guage  and  Literature  of  Hungary 
and  Truiisylcania.  By  John  Bow- 
ring,  LL.D.,  &c.    London,  1830. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  and  to  cheer  Dr. 
Bowring   as  he  pursues  the  career  for 


which  exhibit  a  view  of  the  number  of    which  by  native  talent  and  diligent  ac 
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quireraent,  by  head,  heart,  aud  circum- 
stances, he  is  so  peculiarly  and  pre-emi- 
nently qualified, and  continues  "to  bring 
the  poetry  of  other  lands  to  the  hearths 
and  homes  of  England."  It  is  delightful 
to  observe  how  he  himself  feels  what 
beauty  and  what  good  there  is  in  the 
work  to  which  he  is  called  ;  and  to  re- 
ceive such  invitations  (often  be  they  re- 
peated !)  as  that  with  which  he  prefaces 
the  present  volume.  "  Wy  mission,  at 
all  events,  is  one  of  benevolence.  I  have 
never  left  the  ark  of  my  country  but  with 
the  wish  to  return  to  it  bearing  fresh 
olive  branches  of  peace  and  fresh  gar- 
lands of  poetry.  I  never  yet  visited  the 
land  where  I  found  not  much  to  love,  to 
learn,  to  imitate,  to  honour,  I  never 
yet  saw  man  utterly  despoiled  of  his 
humanities.  In  Europe,  at  least,  there 
are  no  moral  or  intellectual  wildernesses. 
Let  others  go  forth  with  me  to  gather 
its  fruits  and  flowers." 

A  brief  introduction  to  our  readers  is 
all  tiiat  we  can  give  to  this  volume  ;  per- 
haps all  that  we  need,  for  Dr.  Bowring 
has  anticipated  our  task,  and  provided 
the  criticism  as  well  as  the  poetry.  Two 
Dissertations  are  prefixed,  the  one  on 
the  language,  the  other  on  the  literature 
of  the  Magyars,  as  the  Hungarians  call 
themselves,  after  one  of  the  tribes  from 
which  they  sprung.  The  second  Disser- 
tation contains  an  interesting  series  of 
biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  the 
Poets  from  whose  productions  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  has  selected  the  specimens  here 
transplanted  into  our  language.  We 
honestly  confess  that  we  are  greatly 
obliged  to  him  for  being,  to  this  extent, 
his  own  reviewer,  and  giving  us  his  opi- 
nion of  originals  with  whom  we  can 
only  hold  communication  while  he  offi- 
ciates as  interpreter. 

Poetry  has  its  full  share  of  that  inte- 
rest whicli  every  thing  foreign  possesses, 
because  it  is  foreign.  Its  essence  is 
every  where  the  same  ;  for  every  where 
it  is  tiie  iiarmonious  response  of  man's 
heart  to  tlie  Voice  of  Nature.  But  its 
forms  vary  as  do  those  of  the  scenery 
and  costume  of  different  regions  and 
tribes.  Nor  are  tliey  less  worthy  of 
faithful  observation  and  report.  "  Hun- 
garian towns  and  villages,  and  rivers  and 
|)lains,  and  bills  and  valleys,  have  been 
painted  and  described  by  n)any.  Here 
are  sonic  of  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
dwell  there.  The  dresses  of  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  decorate  many  books, 
and  are  the  subject  of  many  pictures. 
Heie  arc  some  of  the  adornings  of  the 
inward  man— here  is  something  of  the 
cosiume  of  mind." 


In  addition  to  the  materials  afforded 
by  this  volume  for  the  gratification  of  an 
enlightened  curiosity,  and  thereby  for 
philosophical  instruction  and  even  moral 
good,  some  of  the  compositions  included 
in  it  have  a  high  degree  of  intrinsic 
worth.  Where  shall  genuine  poetry  be 
found,  if  not  in  the  following  ballad  ? 

"  Lovely  Lenka. 

*'  He  lingers  on  the  ocean  shore. 

The  seaman  in  his  boat ; 
The  water- spirit's  music  o'er 

The  ruffled  wave  doth  float. 
'  Maiden  of  beauty  I  counselled  be. 
The  tempest  wakes  from  out  the  sea.' 

*  I  may  not  stay,'  the  maiden  cried, 
'  Tho'  loud  the  tempest  blow; 

That  meadow  on  the  water  side- 
That  cottage — bids  me  go. 
That  shady  grove,  that  murmurs  near. 
Invites  me — he  I  love  is  there.' 

*  The  wave  is  high — the  storm  is  loud. 
And  dangers  rise  anon.' — 

'  But  hope  sits  smiling  on  the  cloud. 

Storms  drive  the  vessel  on. 
And  joy  and  sorrow  both  convey 
Man's  mortal  bark  along  its  way.' 

Into  the  seaman's  boat  she  stept. 

The  helm  the  seaman  took  ; 
The  storming  billows  fiercely  swept. 

And  all  tiie  horizon  shook. 
The  maiden  spoke — '  Ye  fears,  be  gone! 
The  storm-wind  drives  the  vessel  on,* 

*  O  maiden  !  darker  is  the  sky. 
And  fiercer  is  the  wind  ; 

Alas  !  there  is  no  harbour  nigh. 

No  refuge  can  we  find. 
A  whirlpool  is  the  angry  sea. 
It  will  engulph  both  thee  and  me.' 

*  No,  seaman  !  fortune  always  shone 
And  still  will  shine  on  me  ; 

Soon  will  the  stormy  clouds  be  gone. 

And  sunbeams  calm  the  sea, 
And  evening  bring  the  promised  dove. 
And  evening  guide  me  to  my  love.* 

She  turned  her  to  the  distant  strand, 

(He  stood  upon  the  spot)  — 
In  sweet  delirium  stretched  her  hand, 

Aiul  winds  and  waves  forgot. 
So  is  love's  spirit  overfraught 
With  love's  intensity  of  thought. 

He  stood — a  statue  on  the  shore, 

A  pale — ice-hardened  form  : 
The  biliowN  battling  more  and  more. 

And  louder  waxed  the  storm. 
Clouds  —  waves,   all   mingled  —  and   the 

boat  ? 
Its  scattered  planks  asunder  float. 
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liVhere  is  sbe  ?    Ask  the  storm  !  for  he 

No  single  tear  has  |hed ; 
\Dd  he  ?     Go  ask  the  silent  sea — 

Its  echoes  answer  '  Dead '.' 
[  held  communion  with  its  waves. 
But  could  not  find  the  lovers'  graves." 

Pp.  154—156. 

This  ballad  approaches  the  excellence 
3f  the  noblest  effusion  of  the  kind  with 
ivhich  we  are  acquainted,  Campbell's 
most  splendid,  powerful,  and  pathetic 
3tory  of  "  Lord  UUin's  Daughter." 

We  insert  a  dedicatory  Sonnet  by  the 
rranslator  in  the  conviction  that  its  last 
three  lines  have  only  the  inspiration  of 
poetry,  and  not  that  of  prophecy.  There 
can  be  no  "  happier  lot"  than  his  in  the 
course  which  he  has  chosen,  even  though 
lie  should  not  reap  so  much  as  he  de- 
serves of  that  kind  of  recompence  from 
the  public  which  is  often  bestowed  on, 
works  less  useful  in  their  tendency,  and 
less  felicitous  in  their  execution. 

"To  Fr.  J.  SCHEDEL. 

"  I  follow  in  thy  footsteps,  yet  afar. 
Thou  hear'st  the  voice — I  but  the  echoes 

hear. 
Of  the  time-consecrated  Magyar ; 
And  while  they  vibrate  in  my  spirit,  bear 
The  music,  ere  it  dies  upon  the  ear. 
To  the  old  halls   of  England  —  where 

there  are 
Spirits  of  love,  of  sympathy  sincere 
To  welcome,  as  from  some  new-beaming 

star. 
All  I  can  bring  of  beauty,   light,   and 

song. 
Say  to  Hungaria,  she  shall  stand  among 
The  lands  which  Poetry  with  glory  girds  ; 
And  if  not  mine,  some  happier  lot  'twill 

be 
To  fling  the  wreath  of  fame  o'er  her  and 

thee. 
With  sweeter  harmony  and  loftier  words." 


Art.  VI  — Poetical  Pieces,  chiefly  on 
Devotional  and  Moral  Subjects. 
By  Hugh  Hutton,  M.  A.  Hunter, 
1830. 

The  first  requisite  of  compositions  of 
the  class  announced  in  the  title, — a  de- 
votional spirit — is  found  in  the  poems 
before  ns  :  not  only  in  the  hymns,  which 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  volume, 
but  in  the  sketches  of  nature  and  of  hu- 
man life  which  constitute  the  remainder. 
While  among  other  sects,  poetry  is  made 
a  powerfal  means  of  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  to  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  of  gaining  over 
the  imagination  to  the  side  of  religion, 
this  mode  of  influence  has  been  too  little 


regarded  among  ourselves;  and  our 
young  people  have  been  obliged  to  look 
abroad  for  the  gratification  of  a  taste 
which  the  possession  of  pure  religious 
principles,  and  some  considerable  degree 
of  intellectual  superiority,  should  have 
enabled  us  to  satisfy.  We  are  obliged 
to  those  who  endeavour  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  to  prove  that  onr  religion 
contains  wherewithal  to  interest  the  af- 
fections as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  reason. 
We  subjoin  a  specimen  in  proof: 

"  A  Midnight  Meditation. 
"  Now  in  the  deepest  hour  of  night. 
While  sinks  the  moon,  and  sleeps  the 
wind. 
When  light-winged  slumbers  take  their 
flight. 
What  solemn  thoughts  steal  o'er   the 
mind  ! 

How  sweet  to  meditate  on  thee, 
Bless'd  guardian  of  my  peaceful  bed  ; 

Before  whose  view  night's  shadows  flee. 
Whose    arm    of   power   is    o'er    me 
spread  ! 

This  hour  of  stillness  is  thine  own  ; 

No  cares  intrude,  no  passions  swell — 
I  feel  myself  with  thee,  alone. 

And  still  with  thee,  my  God,  would 
dwell. 

The  world's  tumultuous  din  is  spent. 
No  sounds  I  hear  of  strife  or  woe  ; 

Unbroken  peace  and  sweet  content. 
Like  Eden's  waters,  round  me  flow. 

O  I  could  I  breathe  a  calm  like  this 
In  every  scene  my  feet  must  trace ; 

The  earth  would  yield  no  purer  bliss. 
But  prove  a  heav'n  in  ev'ry  place  ! 

This  may  not  be — some  clouds  will  fall. 
With  low'ring  aspect  o'er  my  way  ; 

Yet  faith  in  thee  will  beam  through  zl\. 
Which  cheers  e'en  midnight  with  its 
ray."— P.  29. 

Art.  Vn. — Narrative  of  the  Disco- 
very of  the  Fate  of  La  Perouse. 
By  Chevalier  Captain  P.  Dillon. 
2  Vols. 

The  lovers  of  hair- breadth  escapes  and 
cannibal  adventures  will  find  this  work 
quite  a  bonne  bouche ;  "  it  is  not," 
says  the  author  in  his  preface,  "  an  ac- 
count of  nations  which  resemble  our- 
selves in  manners  and  civilization,"  but 
of  "  human  nature  under  a  new  aspect," 
described  by  a  living  witness  who  has 
had  ample  opportunities  of  studying  the 
character  of  the  savage  tribes  whom  he 
describes,  and  "  who  had  nearly  fallen 
a  victim  to  their  cannibal  propensities." 
The  adventure    here  alluded  to,    took 
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place  at  the  Fejee  islands,  prior  to  the 
main  expedition  "  performed  by  order  of 
the  British  Government  in' India,  to  as- 
certain the  fate  of  La  Perouse  and  his 
companions  ;"  it  is  illustrative,  however, 
of  the  "  manners  and  customs  of  the 
islanders,"  and  of  the  probable  fate  of 
any  unhappy  wretches  who  should  be 
thrown  on  their  coast,  and  it  is  too  good 
a  story,  by  far,  to  be  lost.  **  In  1812, 
and  1813,"  says  Captain  Dillon,  "  I 
sailed  as  an  officer  in  the  Calcutta  ship 
Hunter,  Captain  Robson,  on  a  voyage 
from  Bengal  to  New  South  Wales,  the 
Beetle  Islands,  (commonly  called  the 
Fejee  Islands,)  and  Canton." — "  On  join- 
ing the  Hunter,  1  found  Captain  Robson 
had  been  at  these  islands  twice  before, 
and  had  obtained  considerable  influence 
over  the  natives  of  a  part  of  the  Sandal- 
wood coast,  by  joining  them  in  their 
wars,  and  assisting  them  to  destroy  their 
enemies,  who  were  cut  up,  baked,  and 
eaten  in  his  presence.  The  Chief,  with 
whom  he  was  most  intimate,  was  Bo- 
nas-ar,  of  the  town  of  Vilear  and  \U  de- 
pendencies in  the  interior."  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  VMx  Feb.,  1813,  the  ship 
Hunter  anchored  in  Vilear  Bay  ;  before 
the  anchor  was  let  go,  the  Chief's  brother 
came  on  board  to  congratulate  the  Cap- 
tain, and  shortly  after  the  Chief  him.'^elf, 
who  hinted  at  the  impossibility  of  sup- 
plying Sandal  wood  till  his  enemies  were 
put  down  by  force  of  musketry.  Captain 
Robson  was  not  at  that  time  disposed  to 
render  assistance,  but  the  good  under- 
standing between  liim  and  the  Chief  of 
Vilear  subsisted.  "  I  went  on  shore," 
says  Captain  Dillon,  "  where  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  received,  and  got  presents 
of  a  hog,  yams,  and  cocoa-nuts."  San- 
dal-wood, liowever,  caiije  in  but  slowly, 
the  natives  constantly  requesting  the 
Captain  to  assist  them  in  their  wars,  and 
promising  to  load  the  ship  in  two  months 
after  their  enemy  was  conquered,  as  a 
reward.  Captain  Robson  at  last  consent- 
ed, and  joined  them  in  an  expedition ; 
but  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  passed 
over,  and  the  .ship  was  not  yet  one- third 
freighted.  The  cliiefs  and  men  of  eon- 
sequence  licpt  away  from  the  s]>ip,  for 
fear  they  should  be  detained  as  hostages, 
and  Captain  Robson  enraged  at  the  de- 
lay, "  vowed  vengeance  against  his  old 
and  faithful  allies,  whose  stomachs  he 
had  so  often  helped  to  glut  with  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies."  The  Englisli,  as  far 
as  can  be  gatliered  from  Captain  Dillon's 
account,  were  decidedly  tlie  aggres.-ors, 
and  had  afterwards  tlic  imjirndence  not 
only  to  land,  but  to  disperse  into  strag- 
gling parties,  which  were  of  course  at- 


tacked by  the  natives.  On  this  occasion 
Captain  Dillon  and  five  other  men  de- 
fended themselves  on  a  steep  rock,  within 
sight  of  the  landing-place,  the  boats  at 
anchor,  and  the  ship,  on  one  side ;  and 
on  the  other,  of  the  ovens  and  the 
slaughtered  bodies  of  their  companions. 
"  The  priests  began  to  cut  up  and  dissect 
these  unfortunate  men  in  our  presence. 
Their  flesh  was  immediately  placed  in 
the  ovens  to  be  baked,  and  prepared  as  a 
repast  for  the  victors ;  mean  time  we 
were  closely  guarded  on  all  sides  but  one, 
which  fronted  the  thick  mangrove  forest 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  river."  One  of  the 
besieged  proposed  to  attempt  an  escape 
on  that  side,  which  Captain  Dillon  for- 
bade, "  threatening  to  shoot  the  first 
man  dead  that  left  the  hill."  He  then 
reminded  the  natives  that  eight  of  their 
men  were  prisoners  on  board  the  ship, 
(one  of  them  the  high  priest's  brother,) 
and  proposed  to  send  a  man  on  board  to 
the  Captain  to  order  them  to  be  released, 
by  way  of  exchange  for  the  five  men  who 
remained  on  the  rock.  To  this  the  na- 
tives agreed,  and  a  cessation  of  arms 
took  place  in  the  mean  time.  *'  During 
this  interval,  several  native  chiefs  as- 
cended the  hill,  and  came  within  a  few 
paces  of  us,  with  protestations  of  friend- 
ship, and  proffered  us  security  if  we 
would  go  ^own  among  them."  One  of 
the  party,  who  spoke  the  native  dialect 
fluently,  was  prevailed  upon  by  these  en- 
treaties, and  went  down  amongst  them, 
contrary  to  Captain  Dillon's  advice,  to 
negociate  peace.  The  chiefs,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  happy  to  receive  him,  being 
literally  "  ready  to  eat  him  up."  "  Tliey 
conversed  with  him  for  some  time,  and 
tlien  called  out  to  me  in  the  native  dia- 
lect, '  Come  down,  Teter;  we  will  not 
hurt  you  :  you  see  we  do  not  hurt  Char- 
ley!'" Captain  Dillon  replied  that  he 
would  not  go  down  until  the  prisoners 
were  landed.  During  tliis  discussion, 
another  of  his  companions  ("  the  Chi- 
naman Luis")  crept  down  the  hill,  and 
"  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  a  chief  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
ac<juainted,  and  to  vvliom  he  had  rendered 
important  service  in  former  wars."  The 
islanders  finding  that  they  could  not  pre- 
vail u[)on  Captain  Dillon  and  his  two 
remaining  companions  to  put  themselves 
into  their  hands,  "  set  up  a  screetch  that 
rent  the  air :  at  tliat  moment  Charles 
Savage  was  seized  by  the  legs,  and  held 
in  that  state  by  six  men,  with  hU  head 
phiced  in  a  well  of  fresh  water,  until  he 
was  suffocated ;  whilst  at  tlie  same  in- 
stant a  powerful  savage  got  behind  the 
Chinaman,     and    with    his    huge   club 
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knocked  the  upper  part  of  his  sknll  to 
pieces."    The  victims  were  cot  up  se- 
candom  artem,  and  put  into  ovens  ready 
prepared   for   the  purpose.     The  three 
defenders  of  the  hill  were  then  attacked 
on  all  sides,  but  one  of  them  being  a 
rifleman  they  kept  off  the  assailants  long 
enough  to  behold  their  companions  with- 
drawn from  the  ovens,  "  shared  out  to 
the  different  tribes,  and  greedily  devour- 
ed."     The    natives    frequently    invited 
Captain  Dillon   to  come  down  and  be 
killed  be/ore  dark,  that  they  might  have 
no  trouble  in  dissecting  and  baking  him 
in  the  night !     As  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  hope  of  escaping,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  complied,  but  for  the  fear  of 
being  tortured.     "  Having  no  more  than 
sixteen   or  seventeen    cartridges    left," 
says  he,  "  we  determined,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  to  place  the  muzzles  of  our 
muskets  to  our  hearts  with  the  butts  on 
the  ground,  and  discharge  them  into  our 
breasts  to  avoid  the   danger   of  falling 
alive  into   the  hands  of  these  cannibal 
monsters."    At  this  critical  moment  the 
boat  appeared  at  the  landing-place,  with 
the  eight  prisoners  who  had  been  offered 
in  exchange.    Captain  Dillon's   request 
that  four  only  might  be  sent,  and  the 
rest  promised  with  a  considerable  ran- 
som when  the  five  who  were  in  jeopardy 
on  the  hill  were  returned,  had  been  neg- 
lected,   and    the    eight   prisoners  were 
landed.    They  were  conveyed    up    the 
rock,  preceded  by  the  priest,  who  in- 
formed Captain  Dillon  that  Captain  Rob- 
son  had  sent  the  prisoners  and  a  chest  of 
cutlery  for  the  chiefs,  with  orders  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  to  deliver 
up  their  muskets,  and  that  they  would 
sec  them  safe  to  the  boat.     Captain  Dil- 
lon replied,  that  ais  long  as  he  lived  he 
would  not  part  with  his  musket,  and  at 
this   moment  the   thought  entered    his 
head  of  making  the  priest  a  prisoner. 
The  reverence  of  these  islanders  for  their 
priests  is  extreme,  and  by  presenting  a 
musket  to  the  priest,  and  by  compelling 
him  to  march  before  them  to  the  boat, 
the  three  men  were  saved.     Ou  getting 
to  the  boats,  the  priest  made  a  stop,  de- 
claring that  he  would  go  uo  further,  and 
that  they  might  shoot  him  if  they  liked. 
"  I  threatened  to  do  so,"  says  Captain 
Dillon,  "  and  asked  him,  why  he  would 
not  go  the  water's  edge  }     He  replied, 
*  You  want  to  take  me  on  board  alive, 
^  and  put  me  to  the  torture.'     There  being 
no  time  to  spare,  I  told  him  to  stand 
still,  and  turned  my  face  to  him  with  my 
musket  presented,  threatening  to  shoot 
him  if  he  attempted  to  move  until  I  got 


into  the  boat.  We  then  walked  back- 
wards to  the  water-  side  and  up  to  our 
breasts  in  water,  where  we  joined  the 
boat,  and  had  no  sooner  got  into  her 
than  the  islanders  came  down,  and  sa- 
luted us  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  and 
stones  from  slines."  So  ended  this  ro- 
mantic adventure ! 

Next  morning  inquiry  was  made  for 
the  bones  of  those  who  had  fallen  over- 
night; to  which  the  natives  replied,  that 
they  had  neither  flesh  nor  bones  to  spare, 
as  they  had  all  been  devoured!     One  of 
the  savages,  however,  held  up  two  thigh 
bones,  and  asked  what  Captain  Dillon 
would  give  for  them ;  he  offered  an  axe ; 
but  the  savage  flounshed  the  bones  about, 
and  refused  to  sell  them,  saying   that 
they  would  make  excellent  sail-needles 
to  repair  his  canoe  sails.    In  the  course 
of  this  adventurous  expedition,  Captain 
Dillon  became  convinced  that  the  two 
French  frigates,  La  Boussole  and  L'As- 
trolabe,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Perouse, 
had  been  wrecked  at  the  island  of  Man- 
uicolo,  and  he  determined,  on  his  arrival 
at  Bengal,  to  negotiate  with  government 
for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  their 
fate,  and   to  rescue  the  surviving  suf- 
ferers, if  any  such  could  be  found.     La 
P^rouse's  expedition  had  not  been  heard 
of  since  February  1788,  three  years  after 
which  two  frigates  (La  Recherche  and 
L'Esp^rance)   were  fitted  out  and  de- 
spatched  to  the  southern   parts  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  purposely  to  search  for  the 
lost  ships  and  their  crews ;  but  in  vain. 
On   the   11th  of  November,   1826,  the 
Vice-President  in  council  at  Bengal,  was 
pleased  so  far  to  accede  to  Captain  Dil- 
lon's entreaties,  as  to  resolve  that  the 
Hon.   Company's    ship.    The   Research, 
should  be  placed  under  his  command  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  proceed 
to  the  Mannicolo  Islands,  to  obtain  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  shipwreck  in 
question, &c.,&c.   It  was  further  granted 
by  his  lordship  in  council,  that  Doctor  R. 
Tytler,  (a  surgeon  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's   Establish  nient,)    whom   Captain 
Dillon  had  especially  recommended  for 
the  appointment,  should  be  annexed  to 
the  expedition  in  a  scientific  and  medi- 
cal capacity.    "  It  is  clear,"  said  Captain 
Dillon,  who  found  abundant  reason  to 
repent  of  his   recommendation,  "  it   is 
clear  that  government  were  glad  of  so 
good   an    opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
Dr.  Tjtler,  at  least  for  a  while.    He  had 
some  years  before  been  sent  to  Bencoo- 
len,   a   remote  convict  station,  with   a 
similar  view."     How  he  happened  to  re- 
turn from  Bencoolen,  or  by  what  means 
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he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
higher  powers  in  the  first  instance,  we 
are  not  informed  ;  but  his  behaviour  on 
board    the    Research,   and    his    evasion 
from  Van  Dieman's  Land,  in  the  good 
ship  Albion,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  is  amusing  enough. 
It  seems  that  he  had  bled  Captain  Dillon 
for  a  cold  before  the  expedition  started, 
and  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  repre- 
senting to  the  Marine  Board  that  the 
Captain  was  in  a  state  of  health  which 
would  render  it   impossible  for  him  to 
proceed  on  the  voyage,  that  he  was  sub- 
ject to  apoplectic  fits,  and  that  he  was 
at  that  time  labouring  under  insanity. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  intimated  that  he 
(the  Esculapius  of  the  expedition)   was 
perfectly  competent  to  undertake  the  di- 
rection.    This  scheme,  however,  did  not 
succeed ;    the    Captain    promptly    made 
oath  that  he  never  had  had  a  fit  from 
the  day  of  his    birth,   and  the  Marine 
Board  were  satisfied.     Hardly  were  they 
under  weigh,  however,  before  he  accused 
the  ship  of  being  leaky,  and  her  com- 
mander of  eating  chips  and  being  insane ; 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  inciting 
the  crew  to  rise  upon  him  and  displace 
him,  or  compel  him  to  return.     For  the 
particulars  of  the  quarrel,   the    mutiny 
"  fore  and  aft,"  and  the  prosecution  at 
Van  Diemen's  Land,    (when  retributive 
justice  was  inflicted  upon  Captain  Dillon 
in  the  shape  of  a  £500  penalty,  besides 
delay  and  imprisonment  for  the  infor- 
mality of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  Doctor's  shoul- 
der when  he  arrested  him,)  for  all  these 
details  of  civilized  life,  we  refer  to  the 
work   itself.     (See   p.  127,  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  law-suit.)     The  New  Zea- 
landers  on  board  the  Research,  having 
notions  of  justice  of  their  own,  and  not 
altogether  coinciding  with  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  threatened  to  eat  the  Doctor 
without  mercy,  if  ever  he  landed  in  their 
country.     "  We  have   seen   the   Doctor 
abuse  you  very  much  at  Diamond  Har- 
bour,"   said    they    to    Captain    Dillon. 
"  You  are  our  friend  and  protector ;  you 
have  brought  us  from  our  native  country 
over  a  sea  three   months   long,    (refer- 
ring to  the  length  of  the   voyage   from 
New  Zealand,)  and  you  have  victualled 
and  clothed  us  :  you  have  also  loaded  us 
with   presents  to  Uke   to  our  country; 
you  arc  the  relation  of  our  fathers  and 
friends  in  New  Zealand;   we  are,  there- 
fore,  directed    by  our   god   to  fight  for 
you.     Those    men   that    are    not    your 
friends  cannot   be   ours.     Wc   will    not 
speak  to  the  Doctor.     VVc  will  kill  and 


eat  him  if  he  land  in  our  country." 
Captain   Dillon    appears    to  have   bfen 
eminently  successful  in  attaching  the  sa- 
vages to  his  person  and  cause,  wherever 
the  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  and 
he  offers  many  little  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject which  may  be  valuable  to  future  na- 
vigators.    At  Mafanga    (in   the  Tonga 
islands)   Captain   Dillon  was  visited  by 
Maffee  Heppay,  the  adopted  mother  of 
Mr.  Mariner,  who  some  time  ago  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  researches  iu 
that  part  of  the  world.    This  lady  was 
tlie  wife  of  King  Finow,  when  that  chief 
took  the  Port  an  Prince  at  the  Harpie 
Islands.    "  I  showed  her,"  says  Captaia 
Dillon,  "  the   first  volume  of  Mr.  Ma- 
riner's narrative,  which  contained  a  por- 
trait of  her  adopted  son,  habited  in  the 
costume  of  the   Friendly  Islands.     She 
immediately  recognised  the  liktness,  and 
exclaimed    '  It   is   Tokey !'     She    wept 
bitterly."     Revenge    is   a  virtue   and   a 
point  of  honour  amongst  these  islanders, 
as  it  is  amongst  almost  all  uncivilised 
and  5ewi-civilised  people.     It  is  capable, 
however,  of  being  restrained  and  sus- 
pended upon  occasion,  as  was  shewn  iu 
Coraricka  Bay,  when  a  man,  who  came 
alongside  to  demand  that  two  of  his  ene- 
mies should  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  be 
eaten,  being  admitted  on   board  with  a 
proper  explanation  that  they  were  not  to 
be  eaten,  took  them  by  the  hand  and  in- 
clined   his    head    to   theirs   iu  a   most 
friendly   manner.     They   discussed    the 
events  of  the  war,  assigned  honour  due 
to  one  another's  friends  and  relations, 
and  finally  took  leave  without  any  killing 
or  eating.     The  Tonga  people  do  not  be- 
lieve in  any  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment,  but  they  firmly  believe  that 
the  gods  approve  of  virtue  and  are  dis- 
pleased with  vice  ;   that  every  man  has 
his  tutelar  deity  who  will  protect  him  as 
long  as  he  conducts  himself  as  he  ought 
to  do;  hut  if  he  does  not,  will  leave  him 
to  the  approaches  of  misfortune,  disease, 
and  death.     Great  love  and  respect  for 
parents  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
their   national   manners,  and   their  re- 
spect  to   an    elder  sister  they  shew  iu 
rather  a  singular  way,  by  never  entering 
into  the  house  where  she  resides.     Hu- 
man  sacrifices  arc  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gious ceremonial,  but  the  ceremony  of 
nawgia,  or  strangling  the  chief  widow  of 
a  person  of  importance,  is  becoming  ob- 
solete.   The  last  Toointonga's  wife  was 
not  strangled,  as  she  should  have  been 
under  tlie  ancien  regime;   and  the  late 
king  Finow  was  used  to  say,  that  if  his 
son-in-law  died;  his  daughter  should  not 
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be  strangled.  "  What  is  the  use,"  said 
he,  "  of  destroying  a  youne  aud  beauti- 
ful woman  ?  Who  is  tiiere  dare  say  that 
the  gods  are  merciless  or  cruel  ?"  Too- 
toomma,  or  catting  off  a  portion  of  the 
Uttle  finger  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for 
the  recovery  of  a  sick  relation,  is  still  in 
▼ogue,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  person  in 
the  Tonga  islands  who  has  not  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  one  or  both  little 
fingers.  "  It  does  not  appear,"  says 
Captain  Dillon,  "  that  the  operation  is 
painful,"  aud  Mr.  Mariner  has  witnessed 
more  than  once  little  children  quarrelling 
for  the  honour  of  having  it  done.  Chacon 
d  ton  gri,  but  the  honour  one  would 
think  might  be  more  than  the  pleasure, 
and  tbeir  method  of  amputation  does 
not  appear  to  be  superior  to  ours.  "  The 
finger  is  laid  flat  npon  a  block  of  wood, 
a  knife,  axe,  or  sharp  stone,  is  placed 
with  the  edge  upon  the  line  of  proposed 
separation,  and  a  powerful  blow  being 
given  with  a  mallet  or  large  stone,  the 
operation  is  finished."  Nobody  pre- 
sumes to  set  up  as  a  surgeon  who  has 
not  studied  at  the  Fejee  islands,  where 
they  have  great  practise  in  consequence 
of  their  perpetual  feuds ;  many  patients 
however,  prefer  operating  upon  them- 
selves, and  our  author  was  witness  to 
some  singular  surgery  of  this  kind  ;  see 
also  an  account  of  a  man  who  wcis  said 
to  have  cut  oflF  his  own  leg.  (VoL  II.  p. 
75.) 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth  on  board  the 
Research,  not  far  from  Mambo. 

"  Yesterday  evening  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  an  old  man  who  had  two 
most  singular  teeth  in  his  lower  jaw.  I 
at  first  concluded  that  the  supposed 
teeth  were  pieces  of  bone  introduced 
into  his  lower  jaw,  in  shape  and  size  like 
the  teeth  of  a  full  grown  ox.  This 
morning  my  surprise  was  iucrea.sed  by 
observing  several  men  in  the  canoes 
alongside  with  teeth  much  laraer  than 
those  I  saw  yesterday  in  the  chiefs  lower 
jaw.  I  prevailed  on  two  of  them  to  come 
on  board,  one  of  whom  I  requested  to 
sell  me  what  had  excited  my  wonder, 
which,  however,  I  found  firmly  fixed  in 
his  jaws,  and  not  an  artificial  oruament 
as  I  had  supposed  it.  Anxious  to  pos- 
sess this  dental  curiosity,  I  offered  a 
joiner's  plane-iron  for  it,  and  then  an 
adze  ;  but  neither  was  considered  an 
equivalent.  Resolved  to  secure  it  if  pos- 
sible, I  exhibited  a  large  axe,  on  seeing 
which,  one  of  these  gentry,  who  had  a 
most  enormous  tooth  in  the  front  of  his 
lower  jaw,  coanaeuced  dragging  it  out. 


but  experienced  great  difficulty  in  the 
attempt ;  I  therefore  got  the  surgeon's 
tooth- drawing  instrument  with  a  view  of 
assisting  him,  which  not  being  suffici- 
ently large,  I  had  recourse  to  the  car- 
penter's pincers.  With  this  the  doctor 
got  hold  of  the  tooth  as  if  in  play,  and 
by  a  sudden  jirk,  twisted  it  out  of  his 
jaw.  He  bled  freely,  demanded  the  axe, 
which  having  secured,  he  jumped  about 
with  delight  at  the  advantage  he  had 
gained  by  the  exchange."  "  On  exa- 
mining the  tooth  I  soon  discovered  the 
cause  of  its  uunatural  size  ;  for  having 
cut  through  the  outward  shell  with  ease, 
I  found  a  perfect  tooth  imbedded  with 
innumerable  coats  of  cement  formed  by 
the  lime  and  betel  nut  juice  that  had 
been  for  years  incrustiug  itself  around 
till  it  gradually  accumulated  to  its  pre- 
sent enormous  size." 


Art.  VIII. — Records  of  Captain  Clap- 
perton")  last  Expedition  to  Africa. 
By  Richard  Lander. 

There  is  much  good  feeling,  and  a 
little  bad  taste  in  this  book.  It  leaves  us 
no  manner  of  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
story — of  the  author's  attachment  to  his 
master,  or  the  gratitude  with  which  it 
was  returned  ;  but  it  is  not  told  as  such 
things  should  be,  with  simplicity  and  ab- 
sence of  self — there  is  a  little  too  much 
of  the  pirn  /Eneas  about  it,  aud  every 
now  and  then  a  cruel  attempt  to  be  ^fine. 
The  fate  of  the  expedition,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  title-page,  was  sufficiently 
disa.strous.  Friend  after  friend  drops  off, 
and  the  survivors  had  scarcely  strength 
to  bury  the  dead;  three  fell  in  four  days, 
aud  our  author  was  at  the  same  time  so 
ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Any 
opposition  from  the  natives  would  have 
been  fatal  at  this  crisis,  but  instead  of 
being  molested,  the  invalids  were  treated 
with  uniform  kindness.  "  We  received," 
says  .Mr.  Lander,  "  as  much  civility  from 
the  natives  of  Jauuah  as  our  countrymen 
would  have  bestowed  upon  us  in  our  na- 
tive land.  At  Soccasoo  it  was  a  prevail- 
ing opinion  that  the  white  men  were 
come  as  *  messengers  of  peace,'  and  they 
were  not  only  honourably  treated,  but 
requested  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. At  Katunga  '  the  white  men'  were 
visited  daily  by  the  king,  who  loaded 
them  with  presents,  and  endeavoured  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  amuse  them 
and  persuade  them  to  prolong  their  stay. 
Amongst  other  allurements  held  out  by 
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Mansolah  towards  this  end,  that  of  see- 
ing him  as  a  king,  which  would  shortly 
he  the  case,  was  repeatedly  urged  with 
much  warmth.  *  You  behold  nie  now 
only  as  a  poor  man,'  observed  his  Ma- 
jesty, '  bnt  by  and  bye  I  shall  he  a  king 
indeed.'  The  African  princes,"  conti- 
nues our  author,  "  have  all  a  womanish 
fondness  for  dress  and  admiration,  and 
Mansolah  was  the  only  one  who  was 
ashamed  of  it."  The  subjects  of  Manso- 
lah had  a  peculiarity  of  taste  on  this 
head,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  :  "  they 
preferred  a  ruler  with  a  smart  and  gor- 
geous exterior,  even  if  he  happened  to  be 
the  most  odious  tyrant  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  to  a  prince  meanly  dressed,  al- 
though he  were  endowed  with  every 
amiable  quality."  Such  was  Monsolah's 
account  of  the  matter,  and  he  assured 
the  Europeans  that  it  was  purely  to  gra- 
tify the  taste  of  his  subjects  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  trinkets  with  which  they  pre- 
sented him.  Shortly  after  they  had  taken 
leave  of  this  friendly  monarch,  Mr.  Lan- 
der became  suddenly  worse,  and  being 
exceedingly  desirous  of  rejoining  Captain 
Clapperton,  who  had  proceeded  towards 
Bornou,  he  ordered  a  couch  to  be  pre- 
pared for  him  on  the  back  of  a  camel, 
and  thus  continued  his  journey.  The 
kindness  he  met  whilst  in  this  state  is 
remarkable.  On  one  occasion  the  path 
through  which  he  travelled  being  narrow, 
and  lined  on  each  side  with  a  prickly 
thorn,  one  of  the  natives  perceiving 
that  the  sharp  points  annoyed  him  by 
tearing  the  covering  from  his  bed,  and 
exposing  his  body  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
rode  on  before,  and  lopped  off  the  over- 
hanging branches.  On  his  arrival  at 
Koolofie,  the  chief  himself  came  out  to 
meet  him,  and  lifted  him  from  the  ca- 
mel's back.  "  Placing  me  on  a  mat," 
says  the  author,  "  he  took  a  goora  nut 
from  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  between 
his  finger  and  thumb,  entreated  me  to 
chew  one  end  of  it,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  honour  of  eating  with  a 
white  man  and  a  Christian ;  this  I  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  after  some  difhculty, 
when  he  immediately  ate  the  remainder 
with  much  apparent  satisfaction.  His 
great  men,  who  surrounded  me,  reproved 
the  chief  sharply  for  doing  this  ;  but 
quickly  answering  them  in  a  pleasant 
and  firm  tone,  he  said  that  he  believed 
the  '  Little  Christian'  was  as  good  a  man 
as  himself,  or  any  of  them  ;  which  eflfec- 
tually  silenced  tlicir  remarks." — Vol.  I. 
p.  241.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Maho- 
metans were  less  hospitable  than  their 
Heathen  brethren,  but  the  author  had  no 


great  reason  to  complain  of  either.  ITie 
ignorance  and  su|)erstition  of  the  Maho- 
metan negroes  he  describes  as  extreme  ; 
and  he  who  can  utter  such  a  sentence  as 
La  illah  el  Allah  rasoul  allahi,  (there 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet,)  is  styled  mallam,  or  learned. 
"  Even  after  the  committal  of  a  capital 
offence,  should  the  criminal  be  almost  im- 
mefliatelif  executed,  and  '  Allah  !'  is  heard 
to  tremble  on  his  closing  lipi,  the  multitude 
firmly  believe  that  his  soul  will  inevitably  be 
conveyed  to  the  third  heaven,  and  be  happy 
for  evermore !  !"  Such  is  the  faith  in 
fetishes,  and  charms  of  various  kinds, 
that  Mr.  Lander  was  often  requested  by 
a  negro  to  fire  a  pistol  at  him,  to  prove 
that  he  was  invulnerable.  "  I  want  from 
you,"  said  the  king  of  Wow- Wow  to  his 
Christian  acquaintance,  "  six  charms." 
"The  charms,"  said  the  learned  Mos- 
lem, "  will  be  worn  round  my  waist, 
and  are  to  possess  the  following  virtues  : 
First  charm — If  my  enemies  think  of 
making  war  on  me,  it  shall  cause  them 
to  forget  to  carry  such  an  intention  into 
effect;  secondly.  If  my  adversaries  be  on 
their  way  to  Wow-Wow  for  the  purpose 
of  warring,  it  shall  cause  them  to  he 
dismayed  and  turn  back  ;  thirdly.  If  they 
discharge  arrows,  the  province  of  the 
charm  shall  be  to  make  them  to  rebound 
in  their  own  faces  ;  let  the  fourth  prevent 
my  guns  from  bursting  ;  and  the  fifth 
hinder  the  persons  that  hold  then)  from 
receiving  an  injury,  should  they  by  any  ac- 
cident break  when  loaded  ;  the  sixth  and 
last  charm  is  to  make  me  the  happiest 
and  most  successful  of  men."  Mr.  Lan- 
der accommodated  his  Majesty  with  a 
few  scraps  of  Englisli  poetry,  and  the 
prince  was  so  pleased  with  his  civility, 
that  he  paid  him  a  thousand  compli- 
ments, and  left  him  in  the  best  humour 
in  the  world.  Superstition,  however,  is 
not  always  so  harmless  ;  she  has  charnel 
houses  and  graves,  as  well  as  gris  gris, 
and  "  the  Little  Christian"  narrowly 
escaped  ending  his  life  in  the  fetish  hut 
at  Tanagra,  where  thousands  of  human 
beings  had  been  sLmghtered  before  him. 
On  getting  into  the  open  air,  after  the 
prison  ordeal,  he  found  his  slaves  wait- 
ing in  tears  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  their 
master,  and  they  had  no  sooner  certified 
that  he  was  alive  and  well,  than  they 
leaped  and  danced  for  joy,  and  set  up  a 
most  astounding  sliout.  The  interest 
which  was  taken  in  Captain  Clap|)erton's 
fate  was  universal  amongst  those  wlio 
had  seen  liim,  and  the  five  hundred  wives 
(we  should  rather  say  five  hundred  of  the 
wivcsj    of  King  xMansolah   (for  he  had 
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tOOQ)  sang  in  concert  on  the  subject ; 
especially  lamenting  that  no  one  had 
been  sacrificed  at  "  the  white  man's" 
grave. 

*'  Not  one  from  earth  into  his  grave  was 

hnrl'd, 
Poor  lonely  thing  I 
No  kind  companion  in  the  other  world 

Will  comfort  bring." 

The  Varibeans  are  persnaded  that  when 
the  dead  awake  from  their  long  sleep  they 
will  need  companions  and  servants  in  the 
other  world  ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  belief,  at  the  burial  of  a  person  of 
importance  a  number  of  slaves  are  slain, 
and  many  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
swallow  poison,  and  are  baried  with  him 
—a  ceremony  which  was,  of  coarse,  omit- 
ted with  respect  to  Captain  Clapperton. 
We  shall  conclude  with  a  short  extract 
from  one  of  that  gentleman's  letters  to 
his  faithful  attendant  during  the  short 
separation  which  preceded  the  death  of 
the  former.  "  My  dear  Richard,  do  ^m 
endeavour  to  keep  up  your  spirits.  You 
tell  me  you  are  ill ;  I  imagine  this  pro- 
ceeds more  from  brooding  over  your 
misfortunes  than  any  other  cause  what- 
ever:  it  is  not  well  to  do  so;  you  should 
not  suffer  despondency  and  dejection  to 
have  the  ma.stery  over  your  judgment  and 
resolution." — "  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  hope  for  the  best :  it  is  un- 
manly to  repine  at  any  trifling  casualty 
that  may  befal  one,  which  we  are  all  so 
very  apt  to  do.  Above  all  things,  place 
your  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty  ;  let  your  whole  heart  and  af- 
fections rest  upon  Him,  for  He  alone  is 
able  to  support  yon  under  the  trying 
sickness  that  wastes  you,  and  conduct 
you  in  safety  to  dear  old  England.  Pray 
to  heaven  night  and  moruinjr,  and  read 
the  Church  Service  as  often  as  you  can, 
particularly  on  the  Sabbath  ;  for  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
the  Divine  Power  will  inspire  you  with 
confidence,  and  bear  you  up  with  cheer- 
fulness and  courage,  even  when  all  earth- 
ly enjoyments  fail  you.  For  my  own 
part,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  yon  will 
soon  be  well,  and  that  we  shall  shortly 
see  better  and  hap[)ier  days.  Most  likely 
1  shall  leave  this  city  for  Kauo  the  latter 
part  of  the  week,  and  surely  I  need  not 
repeat  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  see  you 
^uin. 

*•  Adieu,  and  believe  me, 

"  Your  sincere  friend  and  master, 

"   H.    Cl-APPERTON." 


Art.  ]X.— Satan.    A  Poem.    By  Ro- 
bert  Montgomery. 

It  rs  hard  upon  a  man  that  he  cannot 
put  his  own  name  to  his  works  without 
being  called  an  impostor ;  for  which  rea- 
son we  have  all  imaginable  compassion 
upon  the  author  of  Satan.  We  could 
wish,  if  it  had  so  pleased  him,  that  he 
had  chosen  a  pleasanter  topic,  but  he 
gives  us  to  understand  that  bis  thoughts 
are  mostly  black-edged,  and  that  he  was 
under  some  sort  of  spiritual  compulsioa 
to  personify  the  "  auld  one."  "  There 
teas  a  time,"  as  he  tells  us,  when  he 
could  .«ee  the  sun  and  hear  the  wind,  but 
of  late  he  has  seen  and  heard  nothing  but 
the  shadow  of  hell  and  the  noise  of  its 
roaring. 

"  The  Spirit  and  the  Powers  of  air 
In  mystery  and  in  might  they  roam  ; 

Unseen  tfaey  act,  unknown  they  dare. 
And  make  the  evil  heart  their  home. 

And  One  their  centre  and  their  soul 
There  is,  the  demon-god  of  sin. 

Who  o'er  the  wicked  hath  controul. 
And  fires  the  hell  we  feel  within. 

And  such  a  wanderer  o'er  the  earth 
The   viewless    Power   I've    dared    to 
draw, 

^nd  humanly  have  given  birth 
To  all  he  felt  and  all  he  saw. 

To  each  avenging  flash  of  thought 
That  might  so  dread  a  spirit  thrill, 

With  baleful  ruin  ever  fraught. 
Yet  blasted,  and  believing  still !" 

"  Thus"  (viz.  by  the  "  human  birth" 
of  the  Devil's  mediations  in  blank  verse) , 

"  Thus,  virtues  are  as  Heaven  revealed. 
And  love  and  truth  eternal  shewn  j 

While  tchataoe'er  the  Tempter  wield 
Is  darkly  hued,  and  stamped  his  own." 

Tlie  printer  must  have  been  at  fault  in 
this  verse,  fur  it  has  not  a  shadow  of 
meaning  or  grammar. 

"  Nor  marvel  thou,  if  scenery  bright, 
And  beautiful  by  nature  made ; 

If  sight  and  sound  that  yield  delight. 
Are  in  Eiysiau  charm  arrayed  : 

For  who  c;u»  bliss  or  beauty  know. 
Like  him,  a  Kebel  from  the  skies  ? 

Who  thoui:h  his  doom  be  endless  woe. 
Hath  witnessed  ail  pure  Angels  prize." 

The  Devil,  in  short,  if  his  private  me- 
ditations arc  to  be  trusted,  has  a  taste 
for  the  picturesque,  a  smack  of  virtu,  an 
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eye  to  "the  moral  balance,"  and  a  ereat 
knack  of  prosing.  It  is  plain  that  lie  has 
either  been  very  much  belied,  or  that 
hell  is  a  very  ^ood  school — one  or  the 
other ;  he  reminds  us  indeed  of  the  Ita- 
lian who  proposed  to  go  to  hell  for  good 
company.  Hear  what  he  says  of  true 
happiness : 

"  Not  all  the  pomp  and   pageantry   of 

worlds 
Reflect  such  glory  on  the  eye  supreme 
As  the  n}eek  virtues  of  one  holy  man  : 
For  ever  dotli  his  Angel,  from  the  face 
Divine,  beatitude  and  wisdom  draw  : 
And  in  his  prayer,  what  privilege  adored ! 
Mounting  the  heavens,  and  claiming  au- 
dience there ; 
Yes  !  there  amid  a  high  immortal  host 
Of  seraphs,  hymning  in  eternal  choir, 
A  lip  of  clay  its  orisons  can  send. 
In  temple  or  in  solitude  outbreathed." 
P.  192. 

"  From  earthly  soil  no  flowers  of  inward 
bliss 
Perennial  bloom  ;  they  flourish  in  the 
mind 
Alone  ;  itself  its  own  true  happiness." 

Lord  Byron  has  somewhere  remarked 
(])robably  in  the  preface  to  his  Cain) 
that  it  was  didicult  to  make  Lucifer  talk 
like  a  clergyman  ;  in  overcoming  tliis 
difficulty  Mr.  Montgomery  has  been  emi- 
nently successfid,  (so  niucli  so,  that  lie 
does  not  appear  to  have  felt  it,)  and  his 
Satan  harangues  of  "  pure  rajitures," 
divine  contem])lations  by  moonlight,  and 
hallelujahs  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  in 
a  strain  tjiat  would  do  credit  to  Dod- 
dridge or  Klopstock. 

Hear  what  he  says  of  tiic  Salihath  : 

•'  How  calmly  beautiful  this  blessed  moYu  1 
'I'he  sky  all  azure,  not  a  chjud  abroad, 
A  sunny  languor  in  the  air,  the  breeze 
Gentle  enough  to  fan  an  angel's  brow," 
&c. 

'*  Hark  !  on  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath 
air. 


From  tower  and  steeple  floats  the  mellow 

chime 
Of  matin   bells ;    how  sweetly  solemn 

mounts 
The  pealing  incense  !" 

"  'Tis  strange,  'tis  passing  strange," 
tliat  Satan  should  bless  the  Sabbath,  and 
love  the  sound  of  church  bells  !  But  what' 
says  he  of  love,  and  of  music  ? 

"  Ethereal  essence,  interfused  through 
life 
Is  Love-     In  orbs  of  glory  spirits  live 
On  such  perfection." 

"  Flowers  in  their  infantile  bloom 
Of  sympathy,   the   bend  of  trees,   aud 

boughs, 
The  chime  of   waters,    and    caress   of 

winds. 
Betoken  that  they  all  partake  a  sense 
Of  that  sweet  principle  that  charms  the 

world." 

"  Aiul  that  prime  bliss,  perfection  of  de- 
light, 

Wliich  is  to  ear  what  beauty  is  to 
thouu'ht, 

Sweet  juelody — methinks  'tis  only  toned 

In  its  true  heavenliness  to  hallow'd 
minds." — P.  195. 

If  Mr.  Montgomery  had  changed  a  few 
])ronouns,  and  left  out  a  line  here  aiul 
there,  he  might  have  said  all  he  had  to 
say  on  these  subjects  in  his  own  peison 
to  greater  advantage  ;  but  this,  it  seems, 
(lid  not  suit  him.  Probably  he  is  better 
aware  than  oiiiselves  of  the  efTect  which 
his  hero's  name,  in  large  letters,  may 
have  upon  the  hearts  (and  pockets)  of 
tbe  religious  public.  If  there  is  any 
thing  characteristic  in  the  poem,  it  is 
its  tlici)]()gy  ;  and  if  we  could  forget  that 
such  Tiews  of  man's  fate  and  God's  deal- 
ings had  ever  been  broached — if  we 
could  give  the  autlior  credit  for  origi- 
nating them  as  worthy  of  the  arch-fiend 
himself  and  serving  his  purpose,  we 
should  rank  the  inventor  at  least  next  to 
Milton. 


OBITUARY. 


Mns.  ELi/.Ar.F.Tii  Hau.iday. 

18;{0.     .(an.  17,  lAlrs.  Ki.izai!f.tii  Hai- 

MDAY,  of  Yard  House,  Taunton.     When 

the  living  presijtice  of  virtue  is  witlidiavvn 

from   linman    observation,   we    derive  a 


inemoiy  has  portr.ayed  on  the  tablet  of 
the  heart,  and  from  recalling  to  view  the 
various  excellencies  which  excited  (tur 
esteem  or  won  our  admiration.  Wliilst, 
too,  we  indulge  tliis    "  sad    privilege," 


melancholy  ])ieasiue  from   allowing  our     we  rescue  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler 
tlioughls  to  dwell  on  the  picture  wliich     those    imperishable    qualities    of    mind 
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which  chiefly  endeared  the  lost  one  to  us, 
and  preserve  all  that  has  power  to  sooth 
the  pang  of  separation. 

In  adverting  to  the  character  of  the 
lamented  subject  of  this  brief  memoir, 
we  feel  warranted  in  stating  that  it  was 
truly  Christian.    The  religious  principles 
which  she  had  imbibed  in  her  early  years, 
whilst  they  proved  to  her  a  source   of 
consolation  and  good  hope,  were,  doubt- 
less, also  the  spring  whence  flowed  the 
numerous  virtues  which  adorned  her  life. 
They  inspired  her  with  an  ardent  wi^h  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  God  as  the  best  bles- 
sing  in   time   and    eternity  ;    to   feel  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  goodness,  an  hum- 
ble consciousness  of  imperfection,  and  to 
place  a  steady  reliance  on  the  free  mercy 
of  the  Most  High  ;  to  receive  Christ  as 
the  appointed  Saviour  of  man,  to  enter- 
tain unfeigned  love  to  his  character  and 
precepts,  to   feel   an  earnest   desire  to 
learn  of  him,  to  cherish  his  spirit,  and 
obey  his  commands.    Tliose  who  were 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  deceased, 
can  readily  testify  how  powerfully  these 
principles  operated  in  giving  to  her  cha- 
racter that  excellence  and  moral  worth 
which  so  highly  distinguished  it.    Placed, 
by  Providence,  in  an  affluent  situation, 
she  did  not  allow  this  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance to  have  au  improper  influence 
over  her  mind  ;  but,  avoidiu?  every  thing 
which  savoured  of  ostentatious  display, 
she  seemed  to  value  wealth  only  so  far  as 
it  enabled  her  to  enjoy  the  "  luxury  of 
doing  good."     To  a  heart  which  readily 
sympathized  in  others'  woes,  she  united 
a  disposition  which  was  prompt  to  aid 
the  afflicted  and  relieve  the  distressed. 
Among  the  \)oot,  there  are  many  who 
will  gratefully  cherish  the  remembrance 
of  benefits   which  she   conferred   upon 
them.    Our  friend  uuited,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  stedfastuess  of  purpose  with  gen- 
tleness of  manuer ;  and  whilst  her  dis- 
position had  the  ornament  of  meekness, 
it  was  also  distinguished  for  that  firmness 
and  consistency  which  would  never  allow 
her  to  countenance  those  persons  whose 
measures  she  did  not  approve.   Her  seuse 
of  gratitude  was  particularly  lively,  tend- 
ing at  times,  and  especially  during  the 
period  of  her   indisposition,   almost  to 
embarrass  those  friends  who  surrounded 
her  conch  to  perform  the  kind  and  gentle 
oiBces  of  aflet'tion.     Throughout  her  life 
she  had  cultivated  resignation  and  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and 
in   the   time   of   languishing   and  decay 
these  feelings  were  vividly  displayed.     It 
was  then  that  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour 
whom  she  loved,  and  whose  mind  she 
had  cherished,  shone  forth  conspicuously. 


Like  Jesus,  she  committed  herself  to 
him  who  alone  knoweth  what  is  best  for 
his  creatures;  like  her  Lord,  when  en- 
during extreme  suffering,  or  feeling  the 
acuteness  of  pain,  she  prayed  that  the 
cup  of  affliction  might  be  permitted  to 
pass  from  her;  but,  with  him,  she  uni- 
formly added,  "  Nevertheless,  Father, 
not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  I"  As  her 
end  drew  near,  she  became  incapable  of 
giving  utterance  to  her  feelings  ;  but  her 
looks  couveyed  to  those  around  her  t!ie 
joyful  assurance  that  in  peace  and  sere- 
nity she  possessed  her  soul.  At  length, 
having  filled  up  the  measure  of  sufiering 
appointed  to  her,  nature  ceased  its  strife, 
and  her  well-refined  spirit,  released  from 
its  earthly  tenement,  gently  soared  to 
"  the  God  who  gave  it."  So  calm  and 
easy  was  her  dissolution  rendered,  that 
she  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ^^  languished 
into  lifer  After  having  reached  a  period 
of  existence  to  which  very  few  are  per- 
mitted to  attain,  and  spent  a  life  of  ease 
and  tranquillity  but  rarely  equalled,  her 
ashes  now  repose  in  the  tomb  where 
those  of  three  estimable  and  beloved  sis- 
ters had  previously  been  laid.  Happy 
were  they  in  their  lives,  and  now  in  death 
they  are  not  divided. 

The  deceased  was  the  last  of  Miis 
branch  of  her  ancient  and  honourable 
family,  and  throughout  her  life  she  pre- 
served their  name  unsullied,  and  their 
escutciieon  unspotted.  Her  father,  John 
Halliday,  Esq.,  served  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff"  for  the  county  of  Somerset,  in  the 
year  1746,  and  was  subsequently  placed  in 
the  more  honourable,  if  not  responsible, 
situation  of  a  representative  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Taunton,  in  1754.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  mutability  of  all  human 
aff'airs,  that  although  elected  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  hewas  destined  never 
to  exercise  its  privileges,  being  removed 
from  this  sublunaiy  state  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  session.  The  brother  of 
our  friend  now  deceased,  John  Haliiday, 
Esq.,  had  also  the  honour  of  being  re- 
turned as  a  member  for  this  borough  in 
the  two  successive  parliaments  of  1774 
and  1780. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marten. 
Jan.  30,  at  Southoner,  near  Lewes, 
aged  77,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marten,  de- 
servedly regreted  by  a  large  circle  of 
relations  and  friends.  Her  remains 
were  interred  in  the  General  Baptist 
burial-ground,  Southover,  on  Sunday, 
February  7tli  inst.,  and  a  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Valen- 
tine fat  the  Wcstgate  Meeting  house, 
Liwes)  to  a  numerous  congregation. 
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Sketch  of  Proceedings  rfilative  to  the 
Secession  of  the  Remonstrants  from 
the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

(Continued  from  p.  144.) 

Mr.  R.  Dill,  Jun.,  contended  that  it 
was  most  preposterous  to  have  a  Com- 
mittee for  examining  their  young  men  in 
general  science,  and  to  neglect  the  far 
more  important  department  of  saving 
knowledge.  It  was  this  neglect  that  had 
caused  so  many  secular  men,  both  young 
and  old,  and  so  many  place-hunters  to  be 
amongst  us.  It  was  absurd  to  object 
that  the  Committee  is  irresponsible  :  it 
is  annually  accountable  to  this  body.  Its 
operation  is  not  calculated  to  su[)ersede 
the  Scriptures,  because  it  is  founded  on 
them,  and  takes  them  as  its  guide.  It  is 
to  the  want  of  a  steady  adiierence  to  sub- 
Bcription  to  creeds,  that  we  owe  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Arian  heresy  amongst  us.  The 
God  of  the  Arians  is  one  that  is  not 
known  in  Scripture,  and,  therefore,  with 
those  of  old,  "  they  worship  an  unknown 
God."  To  deny  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  is  as  ab- 
surd as  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
Bubstantiation.  He  concluded  by  giving 
his  cordial  support  to  the  Overtures. 

Mr.  M'Clure  wished  to  know  if  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  was  to 
be  permanent.  In  that  case  he  would 
oppo.se  it ;  but  he  would  give  it  his  sup- 
port if  it  was  intended  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient. 

Mr.  Stewart  replied,  that  it  fell  to 
the  ground  every  year ;  and  that  its  re- 
appointment rested  with  the  Synod. 

Mr.  Collins  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  give 
a  silent  vote  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. It  seemed  to  him  clear  that  a  se- 
paration was  the  only  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
Church  back  to  the  state  in  wiiicii  it 
was  witli  our  forefathers ;  but  he  would 
propose  one  alteration,  —  to  put  tlie 
power  of  examination  into  the  hands  of 
Presbyteries. 

Mr.  Horner  hoped  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  change  the  Overtures, 
especially  in  our  present  situation. 

Mr.  CooKE. — "  We  have  lieard  a  great 
deal  of  the  difTicultit's  of  our  situation, 
and  yet  every  word  on  that  subjc^ct  would 
have  been  true  of  Christ  and  his  disci- 
pits,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  gow^s 


for  nothing.  The  reformers  were  also 
engaged  in  a  continual  warfare  against 
error  ;  and  were  subjected  to  the  asper- 
sions and  attacks  of  their  enemies.  Wliat 
use  is  there,  then,  in  telling  us  we  shall 
be  brought  into  contempt }  The  apos- 
tles had  to  encounter  numberless  diffi- 
culties ;  and  do  we  expect  that  we  shall 
meet  with  nothing  but  pleaswe,  like  the 
halcyon  sailing  calmly  over  the  waters  } 
These  gentlemen  amongst  us,  who  de- 
claim most  prettily  about  half  measures, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  are  in  reality 
mainly  accessory  to  the  many  evils  that 
have  originated  amongst  us.  They  re- 
mind me  of  a  picture  that  I  used  to  see 
in  Virgil,  where  ^olus  was  represented 
standing  with  his  cheeks  distended,  puff- 
ing with  all  his  might  to  rai.se  the  storm. 
We  are  attempting  to  bring  about  a  re- 
formation ;  and  if  these  nien  can  refer 
us  to  any  reformation  that  has  ever  been 
effected  but  with  trouble,  they  may  then 
sing  our  dirge  in  the  most  mournful 
strains,  and  to  whatever  tune  they  plea.se. 
Let  us  consider,  however,  what  we  arc 
doing ;  the  remonstrants  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  close  phalanx,  and  are 
moving  forward  foot  to  foot,  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder ;  whilst  we  fight  right  and 
left,  by  our  own  disunion.  They  are 
pressing  forward,  with  admirable  skill ; 
but  they  cannot  carry  on  their  war  so 
effectually  as  we  are  doing  it  for  them. 
And  why  all  these  disputes  among  our- 
selves ?  Has  any  man  attempted  to  pro- 
pose any  other  remedy  for  the  existing 
evils  ?  bur  Committee  has  worked  well 
for  the  past  year ;  and  has  fairly  rid  the 
Church  of  some  heterodox  young  men, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  amongst 
us.  Those  who  felt  that  they  could  not 
pass  the  examination,  wi.sely  enough  re- 
tired. I  know  one  young  man  of  this 
description,  who  has  gone  to  England, 
the  fittest  place  for  his  labours,  because 
he  knew  he  need  not  come  to  us.  Let 
no  complaints  be  made  respecting  the 
]iermaucnce  of  the  Committee.  I  tell 
you  how  long  it  will  continue.  It  will 
continue  till  all  Arians  shall  have  been 
purged  out  of  the  body,  and  then  down 
with  it.  In  the  mean  time  we  must  i)er- 
SL'vere  till  a  complete  scj)aratiou  shall 
have  been  effecttd  ;  and  for  this  pui|)0se 
I  take  U|)  the  Westminster  Confe.ssion  of 
Faith,  simply  because  I  believe  it  to  bo 
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the  best  form  of  creed  that  we  have ; 
and,  with  it  in  onr  hands,  we  should 
move  ou  fearlessly  to  clear  the  chnrch. 
A  gentlemau  asks,  where  is  the  comfort 
that  we  used  to  eujoy  ?     Does  he  mean 
the  pleasure  of  laying  hand^  on  the  head 
of  an  Arian,  and  ordaining  hiui  to  go  out 
to  preach  error  ?     Perhaps  he  alludes  to 
the  delights  of  meeting  his  brethren  after 
the  ordination,  around  the  social  board. 
If  he  thinks  the  comforts  of  the  table  a 
enfficient  cause  why  we  should  not  adopt 
means  to  remove  Arians  from  amongst 
OS,  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  gratification. 
Another  gentleman  contends  that  Pres- 
byteries are  the  only  proper  bodies  to  be 
entrusted  with  power.  —  His  idea  of  a 
Presbytery  seems  to  be  taken  from  some 
geoifraphical  definition,  which  makes  it 
to  consist  in  a  certain  extent  of  country. 
With  this  notion,  nothing  can  be  found 
in  the  Bible  to  coincide.     It  never  limits 
nor  localizes  a  Presbytery.      It  is  not, 
therefore,  any  consideration  of  localities 
that  can  constitute  a  Presbytery,  as  this 
gentleman  seems  to  allege.    Now,  this 
Committee  are  met  to  do  just  the  same 
thing  that  the   geographical  Presbytery 
would  do,  and  even  scarcely  so  much, 
for  they  are  not  invested  with  the  power 
of  ordination.    But  we  are  told  that  the 
Committee  is  opposed  to  the  principles 
of    Presbyterianism.      Now,    what    arc 
tfaose  principles  ?     Is  it  not  stated,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  Church 
are  to  examine  that  a  man  entering  into 
the  ministry  is  not  a  novice ;  and  what 
other   power   does   the   Committee    as- 
sume ?     Religious  liberty,  we  have  been 
told  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  very  eloquent 
speech,  has  been  invaded.     Such  a  com- 
plaint does  very  well  for  declamation  ; 
but  that  gentleman  has  not  been  careful 
enough  to  discriminate  between  laiitudi- 
narian    laxity  and   salutary   restriction. 
An  invasion  of  religious  liberty  can  only 
take  place  when  one  part  of  a  body  as- 
sume a  power  to  themselves,  which  the 
minority  have   not  agreed   to    concede. 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  constitution  of 
your  Committee  corresponding  with  this 
description  ?     We   claim    no   authority 
whatever,  but  that  with  which  you  may 
choose  to  invest  us ;  and  whenever  we 
transgress  beyond  that,  you  may  divest 
us  of  our  authority.     Our  business  is  to 
ascertain  the  personal  piety  and  religious 
knowledge  of  your  young  men ;  to  pro- 
vide those  who  may  labour  in  the  cause 
of  Christ ;    and  surely  this  cannot,  in 
any  sense,  be  regarded  as  infringing  ou 
religious  liberty.     The  same  gentleman 
tells  us  that  Presbyteries  have  the  right 
to  do  all  this,  if  they  will  only  choose  to 


exercise  it.    This,  I  grant,  is  a  very  just 
observation,  and  but  for  the  if,  would  be 
entitled  to  some  weight,     'fhe   simple 
amwer,  however,  is  obrious.   The  Pres- 
byteries did  not  do  their  duty.    Is  it  their 
duty  to  admit  Arians  into  the  ministry, 
or  not?     Most  certainly  it  is  not  their 
duty ;   but  they  did   send  forth  Arians 
under   their   authority,    and,   therefore^ 
they  have    not    discharged    their  duty. 
Nay,   more ;   they   sent  forward   young 
men  to  college,  who  were  scarcely  able 
to  read  or  write ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  Synod  was  forced  to  ap- 
point a  Committee,  who  might  discharge 
that  duty  efficiently.    That  Committee 
was    appointed    chiefly    by    our    Arian 
friends,  and  it  included  no  lay  elders. 
Thus   these  men   pla<red   themselves  at 
the  very  door  of  the  ministry,  a.^suming 
the  absolute  power  of  rejecting  at  the 
entrance  ;  but  as  soon  as  religion  comes 
to  be  the  subject  of  examination,  the 
cry  of  intolerance  is  immediately  raised. 
Mr.   Gray   represents  this   measure    as 
only  one  of  expediency,  and  complains 
of  it  as  unconstitutional.     He  seems  not 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
expediency,  unless,  perhaps,  he  thinks  it 
would    be    expedient    to   retain   Arians 
amongst  us.     He  is   like   a  man   in  a 
house   covered   with   cobwebs,    looking 
for  some  method  to  have  them  removed ; 
and  when  the  house-maid  comes  with  a 
broom  to  sweep  them  away,  he  calls  out 
to  her,  "  throw  down  that  broom,  it  is 
all  expediency."  What  is  the  plan,  then, 
that  would  be  proposed  to  obviate  this 
expediency  ?   We  are  told  that  we  should 
force  Presbyteries  to  do  their  duty.     But 
how  are  we  to  force  them  ?     If  .Arians 
were  in   a  Presbytery,  they  would  not 
readily  comply  with    your  instructions  ; 
and  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  pass 
none   but   orthodox    young    men,    they 
would  not  be  able  to  discover  those  who 
were,  and   those  who  were   not.     Mr. 
Gray  tells  us  that  this  Committee  haa 
power  superior  to  a  Presbytery.     What 
difference  is  there  between  a  Committee 
and  a  Presbytery?     Do  you  not  appoint 
a  Committee  to  take  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation ;    and   does   it   not   regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  congregation,  and  ordain  a 
minister  into  it,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  Mr.  Gray's  geographical  Pres- 
bytery   would   do  ?     Away,    then,   with 
this  idea  of  a  geographical  Presbytery. 
It  is  a  thing  no  where  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.     Besides,  are  there  not  men 
connected   with    Presbyteries,    indepen- 
dently of  local  conveniences  ?    The  gen- 
tleman's argument  reminds  me  of  a  per- 
son w^ho  was  asked  to  become  a  member 
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of  a  club ;  but  he  refuHcd,  assigning  as 
a  reason,  tliat  be  disliked  the  name. 
"  Well,  then,"  replied  his  friend,  "  you 
may  call  it  a  Presbytery  if  yon  please." 
In  tlie  same  way  my  friend,  Mr.  Gray, 
dislikes  this  Committee,  merely  because 
it  is  not  limited  by  local  conveniences. 

"  The  remonstrants  complain  that  we 
deny  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture.  They 
are  required  to  tell  us  what  Scripture 
they  mean.  If  I  ask  Belsham,  he  will 
lop  off  and  ex[)unge  for  me  a  great  deal, 
both  from  the  gos])els  and  the  writings 
of  the  apostles.  I  shall  be  told  that  one 
old  manuscript  wants  this  passage  ;  and 
that  another  text  is  not  found  in  a  cer- 
tain early  version.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  the  Arians  ;  and  I  know  that  one 
of  those  whose  names  are  affixed  to  the 
Kenionstrance,  has  been  circulating  the 
new  version  of  t!ie  Scriptures  through 
Lis  own  congregation.  Before,  tliere- 
fore,  these  gentlemen  venture  to  com- 
plain of  us  for  rejecting  tiie  Scriptures, 
they  should  condescend  to  inform  us 
what  their  Scrijjturcs  are. 

"  Young  men  should  not  be  examined, 
in  Mr.  Winning's  opinion,  until  they  are 
coming  forward  to  a])i)ly  for  license. — If 
Mr.  Winning  had  a  daugliter  grown  up, 
which  I  do  not  know  that  he  has ;  and 
if  some  young  gentleman  were  intro- 
duced into  his  family,  and  had  formed 
an  attachment  for  his  daughter,  would 
lie  allow  the  intimacy  to  continue  for 
six  years,  and  make  no  inquiry  about 
llie  character  of  the  gentleman,  till  they 
were  just  going  to  squeeze  wax,  and  then 
come  forward  and  say,  "  Stop,  Sir,  I 
must  first  make  some  iiKjuiry  into  your 
character" .'  I  am  satisfied  he  would 
act  in  no  such  way.  And  will  he  be 
very  cautious  about  temporal  affairs,  and 
be  careless  in  spiritual?  As  soon  as  it 
is  known  that  a  young  man  is  designed 
for  the  ministry,  we  should  watch  over 
liim,  am!  endeavour  to  foster  that  piety 
and  love  of  religious  knowledge  which 
would  suit  him  for  his  intended  situa- 
tion. 

*'  We  are  assembled,  Sir,  to  deliberate 
ujion  most  imjiortant  business,  which 
will  occiqiy  the  attention  of  the  Province 
of  Ulster;  nay,  our  di'cision  will  come 
before  the  minds  of  otiicr  nations;  and 
tlie  very  angels  ol  lu'.iven  will  look  down  to 
watcii  our  [iroceedings.  IvCt  us  proceed, 
then,  gently,  as  men  liaviiig  liuman  feel- 
ings and  human  connexions.  If  we  arc 
to  do  an  act  that  implies  a  separation, 
let  us  do  it  in  tlie  spirit  of  mildness  and 
charity,  and  with  a  dis|)osition  tliat  in- 
dicates lu\e.  We  liave  been  accused  of 
a  breach  of  faith ;  and  I  do  confess,  that 


practically  we  may  be  said  to  have 
broken  faith  with  them.  But  what  then? 
Did  not  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  Luther, 
break  faith  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 
As  soon  as  the  light  of  God  broke  ia 
upon  them,  did  they  not  fling  back  their 
former  errors  ?  Did  the  English  Parlia- 
ment break  faith  with  King  James  ? 
No,  they  only  asserted  their  indefeasi- 
ble rights,  and  cast  off  the  fetters  that 
tyranny  would  have  imposed  on  them. 
Our  fathers  were  to  blame.  I  recollect 
to  have  heard,  when  I  was  a  student, 
the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  impugned 
from  that  pulpit  in  which  you  stand ; 
and  we  are  only  now  attempting  to  re- 
form the  errors  "which  the  laxity  of  for- 
mer times  allowed  to  cicep  in  amongst 
us.  The  breach  of  which  we  are  guilty, 
is  like  the  breach  Herod  would  have 
been  guilty  of,  if  he  had  refused  to  keep 
the  promise  which  he  made  to  the  wo- 
man who  danced  before  him  ;  the  breach 
would  have  been  more  honourable  than 
the  observance.  If  they  cry  out  '  Breach, 
breach!'  I  call  out,  ♦  Ueform,  reform  1' 
In  the  name  of  God,  we  will  persevere  iu 
the  good  work  which  we  have  com- 
menced. Consider  the  multitudes  that 
are  gazing  with  intense  interest  upon 
our  labours.  Ulster  is  hailing  you  ;  the 
Protestant  nations  of  Europe  are  hailiug 
you,  and  pointing  to  tiie  day-star  that  is 
rising  brightly  in  the  churches,  and  call- 
ing, 'onward,  onward,'  in  the  glorious 
Vvork  in  wJiich  you  are  engaged  !  As 
the  Lord  called  upon  the  mciubers  of 
tlie  churches  to  rejient,  so  we  call  upon 
our  brethren  to  repent;  and  although 
we  may  lose  some  of  our  members,  still 
wc  will  retain  our  orthodoxy;  and  peace 
will  prevail  instead  of  the  bickerings 
and  disputes  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged ;  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  be 
forsaken,  but  tliat  a  remnant  of  the  pro- 
phet's  mantle  may  fall  upon  us,  tliat  we 
may  promote  the  interest  of  true  godli- 
ness throughout  our  church." 

Mr.  Stewart  would  not  have  spoken 
on  the  question,  had  he  not  thought  that 
his  silence  might  be  deemed  indecorous,  . 
as  he  had  moved  the  resolution.  _  He 
would  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Arians 
Christian  brethren,  however  much  tijey 
differed  from  him  in  religious  opinions. 
He  did  not  conceive  that  the  absence  of 
tlie  Hemonstrants  was  owing  to  any  fear, 
for  their  talents  and  power  had  been 
often  felt  by  many  members ;  but  he 
was  sorry  on  account  of  their  absence, 
as  it  placed  the  Synod  in  some  diffi(;ul- 
ties.  In  Ncwry  the  question  about  the 
Arians  \\m\  commenced,  by  Mr.  Cooke 
inquiring  whether  it  would  be  right  to 
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semi  stmlents  to  a  semniary  where  an 
Arian  was  a  professor.  The  matter  was, 
however,  passed  over ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it  pub- 
licly. In  the  followine  week  it  was 
blazed  through  the  public  prints.  At 
Armagh  it  was  taken  up  the  nest  year, 
and  the  same  agreemout  made,  which 
was  observed  by  the  same  Punic  faith. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Cooke  was  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  before  a  Committee  of 
Parliament ;  and  as  soon  as  his  evidence 
was  published,  his  character  was  assail- 
ed. Hence,  we  have  not  supported  or- 
thodoxy by  attacking  character ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  thing  that  we  have 
done  has  been  dragged  before  the  public. 
He  admitted  that  some  of  his  brethren, 
in  their  heat,  had  used  strong  figurative 
langnage,  such  as  poison,  leprosy,  &c. ; 
but  he  denied  tliat  the  private  character 
of  any  person  had  been  brought  forward 
by  them.  We  do  uot  attempt  to  expel 
ministers  by  our  enactment*,  but  merely 
to  provide  that  none  shall  be  licensed  or 
ordained  who  are  not  orthodox.  They 
had  been  charged  with  interferinu  with 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  he 
himself  had  been  glanced  at ;  but  he  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  called  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  throw  away  their 
decretals,  and  take  the  mere  lett^jrs  and 
paper  of  the  Bible.  He  only  asked  them 
to  compare,  and  "  let  God  be  true,  but 
every  man  a  liar."  He  called  upon  the 
Arians  to  take  God's  word,  and  be  in- 
structed; just  as  he  had  called  on  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  lay  down  their  dc- 
crerals  at  the  feet  of  Scripture,  and 
judge  for  themselves.  We  have  been 
accused  of  forcing  upon  others  the  words 
of  fallible  men  ;  but  he  would  ask,  were 
the  translators  of  the  Scriptures  in- 
spired; and  if  not,  is  the  lauguaire  of 
I  lie  Bible,  in  the  form  in  which  we  use 
it,  not  merely  the  langnage  of  fallible 
men  ?  He  had  intended  to  review,  at 
some  length,  a  creed  that  had  been  given 
at  last  Synod,  in  Scripture  language.  In 
fact,  disjointed  passages  might  be  taken 
from  Scripture  to  suit  any  creed.  He 
denied  that  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment was  iuterfeied  with,  because,  when 
the  people  had  changed  their  ojiinions, 
along  with  their  minister,  there  would 
be  no  attempt  to  withdraw  his  emolu- 
ment. We  are  not  establishing  Episco- 
pacy in  our  chnrch.  This  might  be  said 
if  the  Committee  were  above  the  Synod  ; 
bat  certainly  cannot  be  alleged,  when 
the  Synod  can  dismiss  them  any  year. 
The  Theological  Examination  Committee 
has  no  more  power  than  the  Committee 
of  Bills,  The  latter  may  reject  a  bill, 
but  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  house; 


aitd  so  a  youn?  man  may  appeal  a^inst 
the  decision  of  the  former,  and  the 
Committee  may  be  punished  if  they  have 
acted  unjustly.  The  Committee  may  ap- 
prove of  a  person  whom  the  Presbytery 
may  afterwards  reject ;  and  thus,  in  rea- 
lity, the  Presbytery  is  above  the  Com- 
mittee. He  concluded  with  observing, 
that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
liberty  that  we  enjoy,  which  is  above  the 
control  of  any  worldly  influence. 

The  motion  for  approving  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Committee  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Horner  rose  to  move  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed,  to  confer  with 
the  Remonstrants  relative  to  a  separa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CooKE  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Committee  should  receive  S[)ecific  in- 
.structions.  The  whole  state  of  the  case 
should  be  laid  before  the  Government. 
If  a  number  of  the  Orthodox  members 
of  those  couiircgations  prefer  remaining 
attached  to  the  S>Tiod,  we  have  no  right 
to  denude  them  of  the  bounty.  The  Go- 
vernment may  endow  either  party,  or 
both  if  they  please ;  but  all  we  are  com- 
petent to  do,  is,  to  give  a  statement  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  MoRELL. — Perhaps  bounty  may 
not  be  spoken  of  at  all  in  the  conference  ; 
we  have  other  money  matters  to  settle. 

Mr.  Cooke. — When  the  minister  of  a 
congregation  dies,  to  what  part  of  his 
people  will  the  bounty  belong  ?  We 
may  put  oflF  the  evil  day,  but  we  shall  only 
be  increasing  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Porter. — Does  Mr.  Cooke  mean 
to  say.  that  when  only  afetr  remain  with 
the  Synod,  he  would  retain  the  bounty 
for  them  ? — Let  him  speak  plainly. 

Mr.  CooKE. — Certainly.  That  is  what 
was  done  at  Bally  waiter,  and  Tobermore. 
Mr.  Carson  had  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  yet  he  did  not  retain  the  bounty. 
The  money  belongs  to  this  body  collec- 
tively, and  we  have  no  i  ight  to  rob  the 
people.  If  only  three  people  remain,  we 
should  endeavour  to  give  them  the  boou- 
ty.  i  do  not  wish  to  take  it  from  the 
present  incumbents ;  but,  after  their 
dtarh,  the  state  of  the  case  is  altered. 

Mr.  Porter. — His  Majesty's  bounty  is 
granted,  not  to  the  Synod  alone,  but  also 
to  the  Antrim  Presbyter)' ;  and  if  a 
schism  took  place  in  a  congregation  be- 
longing to  the  Antrim  Presbyter)-,  would 
you  .-auction  the  application  of  bounty 
for  those  retiring  .'  Would  that  be  fair 
dealing? 

Mr.  F.  Dill.— Our  moderator  should 
not  certify  that  a  congregation  belongs 
to  the  Synod  when  it  really  does  not. 

Mr.  Porter.— The  Government  re- 
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gards  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  Synod. 

Mr  Cooke. — In  case  of  a  withdrawal, 
the  matter  becomes  altered.  When  tliey 
refuse  our  discipline,  shall  we  give  a  pre- 
mium for  recusancy  ?  I  would  give  the 
bounty  to  three ;  nay,  to  ttvo,  or  even 
one. 

Mr.  W.  Brown  shewed  that  the  case 
of  Tobermore  did  not  apply ;  for  that 
although  Mr.  Carson  carried  the  majority 
of  his  congregation  along  with  him,  he 
could  have  no  claim  to  a  share  of  royal 
bounty,  inasmuch  as  he  ceased  to  be  a 
Presbyterian.  In  fact,  he  did  not  think 
Mr.  Carson  would  have  received  bounty, 
Ballywalter  was  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Several  members  were  of  opinion  that, 
at  present,  the  matter  could  not  be  laid 
before  the  Government,  as  the  House 
was  not  yet  able  to  represent  the  details 
of  the  case ;  and  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  inform  the  Government  that 
there  exist  such  divisions  amongst  us. 
Mr.  Cooke,  however,  stated  that  in 
this  latter  respect  they  need  not  fear, 
for  that  the  Government  were  already 
aware  of  these  divisions,  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  state  of  the  Clough  congre- 
gation had  been  forwarded  to  them. 

Mr.  Stewart  could  not  agree  that 
money  should  be  taken  from  those  who 
leave  us.  What,  said  he,  will  the  world 
?ay  of  us  !  Will  they  not  very  justly  say, 
that  we  have  forced  these  men  fi-om 
amongst  us  ;  and  that,  after  all,  we  will 
not  let  them  depart .'  Are  we  not  sus- 
pending a  sword  over  their  heads,  that 
will  fall  as  soon  as  their  ministers  die, 
since  the  truce  is  to  continue  only  during 
the  lives  of  the  present  incumbents  ?  1 
supported  the  Overtures,  because  I  be- 
lieved that  they  did  not  infringe  on  the 
right  of  private  judgment ;  but  I  cannot 
agree  to  tiiis  invasion  of  the  jiroperty  of 
congregations.  Would  it  be  just  to  give 
bounty  to  a  few  families,  at  the  same 
time  that  ])erliaps  you  deprive  hundreds 
of  it  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  for  I  need  not  hesitate  to  say 
so,  tliat  the  bounty  will  not  be  withdrawn 
from  tlie  Uemonstrants  ;  and,  tlicrefore, 
Mr.  Stewart  is  supposing  a  visionary 
case;  but  I  would  not  neglect  the  in- 
t(;rcsts  of  tlie  people.  I  only  wish  to 
introduce  a  general  j)rlnciple,  that  will 
enable  us  to  bring  the  matter  broadly 
before  the  Government,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  similar  bounty  for  the  Orthodox 
party. 

Mr.  Stewaut  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  basis  and  extent  of  interference. 
Would  ap|)licntioii  be   made  when  there 


is  only  a  part,  or  when  there  is  the 
whole  of  a  congregation  ;  and  would  the 
application  aim  at  the  entire  bounty  of 
that  congregation,  or  only  at  a  part  of 
it? 

Mr.  Cooke. — I  would  only  state  the 
claims  of  the  Orthodox  part;  and  I 
would  do  that  in  all  cases,  whether  there 
was  a  majority  or  a  minority;  and  I 
would  merely  ask  for  a  similar  bounty 
to  be  extended  to  them. 

Mr.  Stewart.  —  If  this  be  all  Mr. 
Cooke  intends,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cooke. — I  certainly  never  intend- 
ed to  ask  for  the  bounty  of  the  parti- 
cular congregation  ;  but  1  would  say  to 
the  Government,  "  You  granted  bounty  to 
a  congregation,  part  of  it  has  retired 
from  us,  and  part  of  it  remains ;  will 
you  now  grant  us  a  sum  for  those  who 
adhere  to  us,  as  they  formerly  enjoyed  a 
share  of  bounty  .'"  If  the  whole  congre- 
gation leave  us,  I  ask  nothing;  but  if 
any  part  remain,  I  wish  to  interfere.  I 
do  think  taking  aicay  bounty  would  be  per- 
secution;  but  I  would  not  neglect  the 
interests  of  our  people. 

A  desultory  conversation  here  follow- 
ed, chiefly  respecting  the  wording  of  the 
resolution;  and  the  means  to  be  taken, 
in  order  to  provide  for  those  tnembers 
under  the  care  of  the  Remonstrants,  who 
might  still  wish  to  continue  in  connexion 
with  the  Synod.  T'he  partiality  of  the 
public  jtress  was  also  complained  of; 
and  in  consequence,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable that  an  address  should  be  drawn 
up  by  a  Committee,  explanatory  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Synod.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  then  agreed  to  : — 

"  Tliat  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  tlie  Uemonstrants,  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  meet  a  Committee  nomi- 
nated by  them,  in  Belfast,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  September,  to  confer  re- 
specting the  terms  of  an  amicable  sepa- 
ration :  tliat  their  negociations  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Remonstrants  be  con- 
fined to  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  be  entered  into  respecting 
the  Widows'  Fund,  the  Divinity  Pro- 
fessor, the  Charitable  Fund,  and  the  In- 
cidental Fund  ;  that  they  have  full  jiower 
to  transact  all  matters  in  connexion  with 
these  Funds,  but  have  no  power  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  any  other  mat- 
ters whatever  in  tlie  course  of  their  ue- 
gociatioii. 

"  That  inasmuch  as  this  Synod  has  no 
information  respecting  the  sentiments 
and  intentions  of  the  congregations  at 
present  under  the  care  of  these  Remon- 
strants ;  and  as  some  oi  them  may  be 
disposed  to  continue  under  the  care  of 
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the  Synod  of  Ulster,  Presbyteries  are 
hereby  instructed  to  take  charge  of  such 
rongregations,  or  part  of  contrregations, 
as  may  apply  to  thi-ui — to  supply  them 
with  ordinances,  and  iu  case  of  a  mi- 
nister being  ordained  amongst  them,  to 
lay  befiire  Government  their  claims  to  a 
portion  of  royal  bounty. 

"  'fliat  the  Theological  Examination 
Committee  be  instrncted  to  publish  au 
address  to  the  cougrciiations  under  our 
care,  explanatory  of  the  views  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Synod  on  the  subject  of 
the  Overtures  of  last  year,  referred  to  by 
the  Remonstrants." 

Mr.  John  Brown. — If  in  the  course 
of  my  observations,  I  may  have  expressed 
myself  with  warmth,  I  beg  leave  to  state 
that  I  made  no  personal  allusions.  But 
most  especially  am  1  anxious  to  be  un- 
derstood, as  having  reflected  in  no  way 
upon  the  character  or  conduct  of  our 
clerk.  Of  his  worth  and  character,  no 
man  can  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than 
I  do,  and  whatever  chauue.s  may  take 
place  in  this  body ;  whether  we  may  feel 
it  necessary  to  separate  or  not ;  I  have 
always  hoped  that  nothing  will  prevent 
Mr.  Porter  from  retaining  his  present 
situation  for  life.     {Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Elder. — However  mucli  I  may 
differ  from  Mr.  Porter  in  religious  opi- 
nions, I  feel  no  objection  to  his  continu- 
ing our  Clerk,  provided  he  takes  no  share 
in  our  debates. 

Air.  PoRrER  then  rose,  and  as  soon  as 
he  obtained  a  hearing,  made  the  declara- 
tion which  we  inserted  in  the  Monthly 
Repository,  Vol.  III.  pp.  813, 814.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  felt  himself  obliged 
to  resign  his  situation  as  Clerk,  and  would 
do  so  at  tlie  next  meeting  of  Synod,  only 
retaining  it  in  the  mean  time  to  prevent 
inconvenience  to  the  Body. 

The  case  of  the  congregation  of  Clough, 
to  which  Mr.  Cooke  refers  in  his  speech, 
affords  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
zeal  beyond  knowledge  which  tlie  late 
discussions  have  excited  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  That  worshiping  society  has 
been  honourably  distinguished  for  firm- 
ness in  maintaining  the  true  Protestant 
principle, — the  right  of  free  inquiry.  On 
the  death  of  its  former  Pastor,  (Mr. 
Campbell,)  which  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  the  majority  of  the  congre- 
gation were  anxious  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Rev.  David  Watson,  as  his 
successor.  Mr.  W.  had  all  along  refused 
to  sanction  the  unchristian  interference 
of  the  Synod  with  the  opinions  of  indivi- 
duals, and  on  receiving  notice  of  the 
wish  felt  by  the  people  of  Clough  to 
have  him  for  their  minister,  he  openly 
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declared  that  he  could  only  accept  the 
charge  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
tl:e  ancient  practice  of  Presbyterians  iu 
Ireland  :  aufl  that  he  never  would  appear 
before  the  Inquisitorial  Committee,  or 
seek  its  satictiou  in  a  matter  which  only 
concerned  himself  and  the  congregation. 
With  this  declaration,  the  greater  part  of 
the  people,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Session  and  Committee,  expressed  them- 
selves as  fully  satisfied.  lUit  a  few  of 
th'j  baser  sort,  stiind  up  by  Mr  Cooke, 
and  some  other  neii;hbouring  ministers, 
became  exceedingly  clamorous.  They 
appealed  to  the  Synod.  That  Body  at  its 
meeting  in  June,  refused  to  sanction  the 
election  of  Mr.  Watson.  The  congrega- 
tion immediately  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  place 
themselves  under  the  care  of  the  Antrim 
Presbytery.  This  they  accordingly  did  ; 
and  a  day  was  lixed  for  the  Ordination 
of  Mr.  Watson.  But  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, when  the  mini-ters  who  were 
engaged  to  conduct  the  service,  repaired 
to  the  Meeting-house,  it  was  found  to 
be  occupied  by  an  armed  foice,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  strangers  from  distant 
parts  of  the  County  Down  ;  who,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  injunctions  of 
the  Trustees,  and  the  presence  of  a  Ma- 
gistrate specially  charged  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  persisted  in  main- 
taining forcible  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises. The  ceremony  of  Mr.  Watson's 
ordination  was  performed  in  the  open 
air.  We  understand  that  subsequently 
the  congregation  recovered  their  Chapel ; 
but  we  are  awaie  that  threats  have  been 
since  held  out  of  a  second  expulsion.  Of 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  congre- 
gation of  Clough,  we  are  uninformed; 
and  as  to  future  events,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous even  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  the  two 
Committees  appointed  by  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Remon- 
strants on  the  other,  to  arrange  the  con- 
ditions of  an  amicable  separation,  held 
their  first  and  only  meeting.  It  would 
appear  that  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Remonstrants  were  so  equitable  in  them- 
selves, tluit  the  greater  part  of  them  was 
conceded,  without  alteration.  Of  the 
rest,  all  that  the  Remonstrants  consi- 
dered as  essential  was  yielded,  except  iu 
a  very  few  instances,  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Synod  conceived  they  had  no 
instructions  ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  members  individually  stated  they  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Body  at  its  nest  meet- 
ing would  make  the  required  conces- 
sions. As  the  minority  expressed  their 
intention  of  withdi awing  altt)gether  from 
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the  discipline  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Synod,  the  only  points  which 
the  Committees  had  to  consider, respected 
various  Funds  in  which  botli  parties  had, 
and  as  will  be  seen  from  the  official 
copy  of  the  Resolutions  agreed  on,  con- 
tinue to  have,  an  interest  : 

To  render  the  following  articles  intel- 
ligible, it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the 
Divinity  Professorship  Fund  consists  of  cer- 
tain monies,  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion among  the  congregations  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  for  the  support  of  a  theological 
lectureship  in  the  Belfast  Academical  In- 
stitution. That  seminary,  having,  with  a 
prudentaud  laudable  impartiality, declined 
to  connect  itself  exclusively  with  any  sect 
of  religionists,  offers  to  all  sects  a  lite- 
rary and  scientific  education  ;  and  has 
repeatedly  engaged  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  any  religious  teacher  who  may  be 
appointed  by  any  class  of  Christians  to 
instruct  students  for  the  ministry  ;  pro- 
vided always  that  such  instructor  be  re- 
munerated, and  all  the  expenses  of  his 
class  defrayed  by  the  body  under  whose 
sanction  he  enters  the  walls.  Of  this 
privilege  the  Synod  of  Ulster  availed  it- 
self in  the  year  181 7.  The  Fund  for  the 
Endowment  of  the  Professorship  was 
formed  by  a  general  subscription  of  all 
the  congregations  then  belonging  to  the 
Synod,  including,  of  course,  several 
which  have  recently  seceded  from  the 
Body. 

Tlie  Home  Missionary  Fund  was  set 
on  foot  a  few  years  ago  in  order  to  defray 
the  expense  of  supplying  with  preaching 
certain  Presbyterian  families  scattered 
through  the  Southern  and  Western  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  there  are  no  regular 
congregations.  It  dilTers  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  having  no  funded  capital,  and 
consequently  relying  on  annual  subscrip- 
tions. 

The  Charitable  Fund,  and  the  Fund 
for  Incidental  Expenses,  explain  their  own 
meaning. 

The  JViduws'  Fund  affords  a  provi- 
sion for  the  widow  and  family  of  every 
minister  of  the  Synod,  who  had  been  a 
contributor  thereto  during  his  incum- 
bency. It  was  established  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  and  possesses  a  considerable 
capital,  invested  in  (xovernmcnt  securi- 
ties, or  lent  on  mortgage. 

The  licifiuni  IJonum,  or  tite  Bounty,  is 
an  endowment  settled  by  the  King's  Go- 
vernment on  the  ministers  of  certain 
congregations  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and 
Presbytery  of  Antrim,  according  to  a  re- 
gulated scale.  Each  minister,  on  his  or- 
dination, forwards  a  memorial  to  Go- 
vernment, praying  for  a  share  of  Bounty. 


If  granted,  he  receives  the  allowance 
during  life. 

Tlie  terms  of  separation  proposed  by 
the  Remonstrants  were, — 

1.  •'  That  all  sums  contributed  to  the 
Fund  for  the  support  of  the  Divinity  Pro- 
fessorship,  by   congregations    which   are 

now,  or  which  may  hereafter  become, 
connected  with  us,  shall  be  returned  to 
such  congregations. 

2.  *'  That  all  ministers  who  are  now, 
or  hereafter  may  become,  connected  with 
us,  who  may  wish  to  become  contributors 
to  the  JFidows'  Fund,  shall  be  admitted 
as  such  :  and  their  widows  and  families 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  that 
institution. 

3.  "  That  an  equitable  proportion  of 
the  Charitable  Fund  shall  be  returned  to 
such  of  our  ministers  and  congregations 
as  have  contributed  to  its  establishment. 

4.  "  We  malie  a  similar  demand  with 
respect  to  the  Fund  for  defraying  the 
Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Synod :  and  in 
case  the  said  Fund  shall  prove  insufficient 
to  defray  the  debts  already  incurred  by 
that  Body,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  con- 
tribute for  this  purpose,  whatever  sum 
we  may  be  justly  liable  to  pay. 

5.  "  We  make  a  similar  demand  with 
respect  to  the  Fund  of  the  Home  Mission 
Society. 

6.  "  We  require  our  brethren  of  the 
Synod  to  declare,  that  on  our  ordaining 
a  minister  in  any  congregation  now  in 
existence,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
erected,  their  Moderator  shall  in  all  such 
cases  annex  his  signature  in  the  usual 
manner  to  the  memorial  for  Royal  Boun- 
ty, forwarded  to  him  by  such  minister  ; 
and  shall,  on  no  account  whatever  with- 
hold his  signature,  when  regularly  certi- 
fied of  such  ordination. 

7.  "  That  the  members  of  our  con- 
nexion shall  at  all  times  have  free  access 
to  the  records  of  the  general  Synod, 
which  are  anterior  in  date  to  the  present 
time. 

8.  "  That  some  convenient  mode  of 
managing  the  concerns  of  the  interloqui- 
tor  be  adopted." 

The  Committee  of  the  Remonstrants 
having  stated  in  a  short  preamble,  that 
they  stipulated  for  these  riglits  and  pri- 
vileges, '  not  only  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves, but  of  all  who  might  hereafter 
join  with  them,'  the  Synod's  Committee 
declared  that  they  di<l  not  '  hold  them- 
selves competent  to  enter  into  any  stipu- 
lations with  or  on  behalf  of  any  persons, 
except  those  who,  at  the  meeting  of  Sy- 
nod in  August,  requested  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  conference.'  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
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niittee,  after  conference  with  the  Remon- 
strant brethren,  the  following  amend- 
fneDt  of  this  declaration  was  snbstitnted  : 
"  The  Committee  of  the  Remon- 
strants having  alleged  that  they  meet  us 
in  the  name,  not  only  of  those  who  had 
made  the  application  to  the  last  Synod  at 
Cookstown,  bnt  also  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  Remonstrance  to  the  Synod  at 
Lnrgan,  we  are  willing  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  such  stipulations  as  may  be 
^filtered  into  on  the  present  occasion,  to- 
wards an  amicable  separation,  to  all  the 
inrnisters  who  have  signed  either  of  the 
Shore  documents.  And  further,  that  if 
tte  Committee  of  the  Remonstrants  are 
now  unable  to  furnish  ns  with  a  list  of 
those  on  behalf  of  whom  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  us  for  an  amicable 
Separation,  our  Moderator  will  be  ready 
fo  receive  snch  list,  ou  or  before  Wed- 
nesday, the  30th  instant.' 

"This  amended  resolution  having  been 
^bmitted,  the  Remonstrants  stated  that 
they  are  not  sarisfied  with  the  limitation 
Contained  therein. 

*'  The  Synod's  Committee  then  sub- 
mitted the  following  replies  to  the  several 
applications  made  to  them  by  the  Re- 
tnonstrants : 

1.  "  That  after  payment  of  tlie  debt 
doe  ou  the  Professorship  Fund,  an  equi- 
table proportion  of  the  balance  shall  be 
returned  to  those  congregations  in  which 
contributions  have  been  made  in  its  be- 
half, and  which  shall,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing regularly  convened  for  the  purpose, 
resolve  to  apply  for  the  same." 

(Accepted  by  Remonstrants.) 

2.  '•  That  the  rights  of  the  present 
contributors  and  their  successors  are  un- 
qnestionably  secured  to  them,  under  the 
existing  regulations  of  the  ffldows'  Fimd: 
bnt  that,  agreeably  to  our  preliminary 
resolution,  we  hold  ourselves  incompe- 
tent to  decide  upon  the  alleged  claims  of 
any  but  the  Remonstrants  and  their  suc- 
cessors." 

(Remonstrants  stated  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  this  stipulation,  so  far  as 
regards  themselves  and  their  successors  j 
but  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  it  does 
not  embrace  such  ministers  as  may  here- 
after become  connected  with  them.) 

3.  "  That  an  equitable  proportion  of 
the  Charitable  Fund  shall  be  returned  to 
those  congregations  in  which  collections 
in  aid  of  that  Fund  may  have  been  made, 
and  which  shall,  at  a  public  meeting  re- 
gularly convened  for  the  purpose,  re- 
solve to  apply  for  the  same." 

(Accepted  by  Remonstrants.) 

4.  "  That  after  every  exertion  shall 
have  been  used  to  collect  the  arrears  of 
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fines  due  to  the  Inridehtal  Ftmd,  in  which 
it  is  expected  that  the  Remonstrants  will 
join — if  any  supplies  remain,  an  equitable 
proportion  shall  be  returned ;  bnt  if  there 
be  a  deficiency,  a  due  proportion  shall  be 
contributed  by  the  Remonstrants,  agree- 
ably to  their  own  offer  to  make  np  the 
same." 

(Accepted  by  Remonstrants.) 

5.  "  That  the  Home  Mission  Fund^ 
not  being  a  funded  capital,  but  one  raised 
annually  to  meet  an  annual  expenditure, 
the  accounts  of  which  are  passed  each 
year  at  Synod,  we  do  not  conceive  that 
we  can  with  propriety  take  into  conside- 
ration any  snm  save  the  existing  balance ; 
and  that  this  amount  shall  be  equitably 
divided,  in  proportion  to  the  sums  con- 
tributed since  the  meeting  of  Synod  in 
Strabane,  in  the  year  1827  ;  this  proi>or- 
tion  to  be  determined  by  Messrs.  Law- 
son  Annesley  and  Gawin  Orr." 

(Accepted  by  Remonstrants.) 

In  reference  to  the  preceding  resolu- 
tions it  was  farther  resolved, 

"  That  where  congregations,  who  have 
contributed  to  any  of  the  preceding 
Funds,  and  who  may  claim  their  propor- 
tion of  the  same,  may  have  been  sepa- 
rated into  t^vo  distinct  congregations 
since  they  had  so  contributed,  the  pay- 
ment of  such  claims  shall  only  be  made 
in  proportion  to  the  contributions  of  that 
part  of  the  congregation  who  may  with- 
draw from  the  Synod." 

(Accepted  by  Remonstrants.) 

6.  •'  That  our  Moderator  sliall  be  di- 
rected to  sign  the  Memorials  [to  the 
King,  for  a  share  of  his  Royal  Bountj] 
of  the  Remonstrants,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  those  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  are  at  present 
signed  by  him ;  the  Synod  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  making  such  represen- 
tations to  Government  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  require." 

(With  this  reply  the  Remonsfa^nts 
stated  they  were  dissatisfied.) 

The  7th  and  8th  stipulations  were 
agreed  to. 

The  only  matters  which  can  give 
room  for  any  apprehension,  are  the  re- 
servations made  by  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee, of  the  rights  claimed  en  behalf  of 
ministers  not  being  the  successors  of  the 
present  Remonstrants,  who  may  here- 
after be  desirous  of  joining  them.' 

Such  accessions  may  be  cxi)ected 
from  two  quarters  :  congregations  now 
belonging  to  the  Synod  "of  Ulster  may 
hereafter  revolt  to  the  Remonstrants ; 
or  new  congregations  may  be  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  body. 

The  ministers  of  the  first  description 
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of  congregations,  have  their  rights  '  un- 
questionably secured  to  them  under  the 
existing  regulations  of  the  Widows' 
Fund,'  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as 
the  present  Remonstrants.  Tliis  is  a 
legal  right;  established,  if  we  mistake 
not,  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
which  no  voles  or  resolutions  of  the  Sy- 
nod of  Ulster  can  take  away. — It  is  ob- 
vious that  new  con2;ietrations,  never  hav- 
ing, as, such,  contributed  to  the  capital 
of  the  Widows'  Fund,  can  have  no  legal 
or  equitable  right  to  a  participation  in 
its  benefits.  IJut  if  such  congregations, 
when  established  by  tlie  Remonstrants 
or  their  successors,  be  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  the  Widows'  Fund,  com- 
mon justice  requires  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple be  extended  to  new  congregations 
formed  under  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  This 
point  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Remonstrant  Committee. 
We  think,  had  it  been  urged,  it  might 
have  removed  the  delicacy  affected  by 
the  Synod  about  treating  with  others 
than  those  who  signed  certain  papers, 
&c.  The  Remonstrants  might,  on  the 
same  principle,  have  refused  to  treat 
with  any  but  those  who  actually  were 
present  and  voted  with  the  majority  of 
the  Synod  at  Cookstown  and  Lurgan. 

The  concession  made  by  the  Synod  re- 
specting the  Regium  Donum,  secures  to 
-the  Remonstrants  the  fulfilment  of  the 
form  required  by  the  Government  before 
allotting  a  portion  of  liis  Majesty's  Bonn-- 
ty  to  any  minister.  Tliis  is  the  o))ly 
thing  that  can  be  of  much  importance. 
The  Government  has  pledged  itself  not  to 
interfere  in  any  matters  of  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, or  jurisdiction  which  may  arise  ; 
and  this  pledge,  given  in  1803,  lias  never 
yet  be(jn  violateil,  in  the  case  of  indivi- 
dual ministers.  There  is  no  reason  to 
.suppose  that  tlie  first  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury will  step  out  of  his  office  to  enter 
the  arena  of  theological  controversy,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  Their 
representations  will  probably  injure  no  one 
but  themselves.  If  made  too  frequently  and 
urged  too  i)ertinaciously,  tiiey  may  tempt 
the  Government  to  exercise  their  re- 
.served  power,  of  witlidrawing  altogether 
the  grant  of  Royal  IJouiity — a  consum- 
mation most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 
Economy  and  policy  would  in  tliat  case 
go  hand  and  hand  :  and  the  time  is  come 
when  they  both  will  make  themselves 
attended  to. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Synod  are  placed  under 
the  charge  of  fifteen  Presbyteries.  Tiiese 
arc  courts  consisting  of  a  minister  and 
layman   from    each   church.      Superan- 


nuated ministers,  who  have  been  in 
charge  of  any  congregation  belonging  to 
the  Presbytery,  are  also  considered  as 
members.  One  of  the  most  respectable 
of  these  courts,  the  Presbytery  of  Ar- 
magh, held  a  special  meeting  at  Ban- 
bridge,  on  Friday,  September  18.  On 
this  occasion,  the  following  resolutions 
were  carried  by  a  considerable  majority  : 

"  1st.  That  the  Synod  of  Ulster  having 
refused,  at  its  last  meeting  in  Cookstown, 
to  repeal  the  unjjresbyterial  Overtures  of 
1828,  and  return  to  the  code  of  discipline 
unanimously  adopted  in  1825, — we  feel 
ourselves  compelled,  by  a  regard  to 
Christian  liberty,  to  withdraw  from  that 
body,  and  henceforth  to  decline  its  juris- 
diction. 

"  2d.  That  we  retire  from  the  Synod, 
as  a  Presbytery,  retaining  the  name  and 
the  records  and  the  privileges  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Armagh. 

"  3d.  That  any  of  our  brethren  who 
may  decide  on  separating  themselves  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Armagh,  shall  at  all 
times  have  the  same  access  to  our  re- 
cords, anterior  to  this  date,  as  we  our- 
selves. 

"  4th.  That  we,  as  a  Presbytery,  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
our  brethren  the  Remonstrants,  in  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  any  further 
measures  which  circumstances  may  ren- 
der necessary. 

"  Signed, 

"  Joseph  Jknkins,  Moderator, 
"  S.  C.  Nelson,  Clerk, 

"  Of  the  Armagli  Presbytery." 

These  Resolutions  were  carried  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Armagh  Presbytery,  re- 
gularly stimmoiied  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  taking  into  consideration  the  ob- 
jectionable regulations  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster.  Nevertheless,  a  cry  was  raised 
by  the  dissenting  members,  or  a  part  of 
them,  that  the  court  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  and  a  second  s|)ecial  meeting 
was  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
sidering the  matter.  It  is  plain  that  such 
opposition  would  be  pronounced  vexa- 
tious by  any  society  or  body  of  men  iu 
Christendom.  The  majority  of  the  Pres- 
bytery had  a  perfect  right  to  act  on  the 
determination  already  pronounced  after 
due  and  formal  notice.  But  in  order  to 
remove  all  ground,  not  of  complaint,  for 
none  had  reason  to  complain,  hut  of 
misrepresentation,  against  which  our 
Irish  brethren  seem  to  think  they  cannot 
be  too  cautiously  on  their  guard,  they  le- 
solved  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
requisitionists.  Accordingly,  a  second 
special  meeting  was  lield  at  the  time  and 
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place  fixed  by  their  ^equlsltion,  to  recon-  signified  tlieir  approval  of  the  step  taken 

sider  the  resolutions.    Of  the  proceed-  by  their  ministers.    These  five  Societies 

ings  on  this  occasion,  an  oflBcial  account  constitute   the    "  Remonstrant    Presby- 

has  been  published,  from   which  it  ap-  tery  of  Templepatrick." 

l)ears  that  fourtem  voted  for  confirming  Two  of  the  speeches  pronounced  on 

the  act  of  the  former  Presbytery  ;  and  this  occasion  have  attracted  much  of  the 

ten  not.     As  every  minister  belonging  to  public   attention.     That   of  Mr.  Glendy 

the  body  and  actually  oflBciating  as  pas-  reveals  some  matters  of  fact,  which  were 

tor  of  a  congregation  was  present  at  this  long  rumoured  about,  but  never  before, 

meeting,  together   with    an   elder   from  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  presented  in 

every  congregation  but  one,  its  decision  a  tangible  form.     It  is  to  be  hoped  they 

must  be  final.     Some  ministers  signified  will  be  strictly  inquired  into.      If  they 

their  intention  of  remaining  in  connexion  can  be  established,  (and  Mr.  Glendy  has 

with  the  Synod.  the  reputation  of  weighing  his  words,) 

Since  that  time,  the  congregations  of  they  will  prove  that  some  of  the  leaders 

Dunmurry  and  Moneyrea  have  published  in  the  late  crusade  against  private  judg» 

certain  resolutions,  declaring  their  inten-  ment  are  men  notoriously  profane,  ob- 

tion  of   withdrawing  from  the   General  scene,  and  blasphemous  in  their  conver- 

Synod,  and  expressing,  in  warm  terms,  siitiou  ;  that  one  of  the  most  active  has 

their  continued  affection  for  their  excel-  expressed  in  writing  his  opinion  that  a 

lent    pastors,    Henry    Montgomery  and  certain  other  miuister  of  Synod,  is  nei- 

Fletcher   Blakely.     Similar  proceedings  ther  more  uor  less  than  an  Atheist ;  yet 

have  been  adopted  in  the  congregations  that  he  has  taken  him  by  the  hand,  and 

of  Greyabbey,  Moira,  and  Bailee.  These,  availed  himself  of  his  help   in  carrying 

with    bunmurrv    and    Moneyrea,    have  the  recent  measures  ;  and,  in  particular, 

formed  themselves  into   "  the    Remon-  that  Mr.  James  Scatou  Reid,  Minister  of 

straut  Presbytery  of  Bangor."                ^  Carrickfergus,    (who    was   enn)loyed    in 

Among  the  ministers  who  signed  tJie  the  attempt  to  deprive  Messrs.  Glendy 
Remonstrance  to  the  General  Synod,  and  and  Campbell  of  their  situations,)  was 
of  course  signified  their  intention  of  declared  by  Mr.  Cooke  himself  to  be  a 
withdrawing  in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  young  man  destitute  of  personal  religion, 
part  of  that  Body  to  repeal  the  Overtures  The  speech  is  too  long  for  insertion  in 
of  1828,  were  five  members  of  the  Tem-  our  pages  at  present.  Some  account  of 
plepatrick  Presbytery — the  Rev.  Thomas  it  may  appear  in  a  future  number. 
Alexander,  of  Cairncastle  ;  Nathaniel  The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Alex- 
Alexander,  of  Crumlin;  Alexander  .Mont-  ander,  of  Cairncastle,  furnishes  an  im- 
gomery,  of  Glenarm  ;  William  Glendy,  pressive  commentary  on  the  anxieties, 
of  Ballycarry  ;  and  Robert  Campbell,  of  alienations,  and  afflictions,  occasioned  by 
Templepatrick.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  these  sectarian  animosities.  It  is  me- 
Glendy  was  Moderator,  and  Mr.  Camp-  lancholy  to  contemplate  the  picture 
bell  Cierk  of  the  Presbytery.  A  motion  which  that  venerable  and  apostolic  man 
was  made  for  depriving  them  of  these  draws  of  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
offices  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvering  try  ;  of  what  he  has  himself  suffered, 
seems  to  have  been  employed  for  the  and  what  his  brethren  around  him  are 
purpose  of  dismissing  in  a  contemptuous  suffering.  To  his  s{)eech  also  we  may, 
manner  individuals,  against  whom  the  perhaps,  revert  at  some  future  day. 
slightest  whisper  of  complaint  was  never  The  following  have  already  seceded 
breathed,  except  that  they  refused  to  from  the  Synod : 
submit  to  a  human  test  of  orthodoxv,  or 

impose  it  upon  others.    A  Special  Meet-  Presbytery  of  Armagh. 

iug   was   called    for   this   purpose ;    but  Congregations.             Ministers. 

their  co-presbyters  deemed  it  indecorous  Narrow  water.  .Rev.  Samuel  Arnold. 

or   indecent  to    proceed   in    this    hasty     Newry John  Mitchel. 

manner ;  and  separated  without  coming  Batibridge    ....          Jauies  Davis, 

to  any  resolution.    At  the  stated  Quar-  Carlingford ....          James  Lunn. 

terly  Meeting  which  was  held  soon  after,     Dromore Samuel  C.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Glendy  resigned  the  Moderatoi-ship, 

and  .Mr.  Campbell  the  Clerkship,  of  their  Remonstra.nt  Presbytery  of  Bangor. 

ownmDtion;  and  both  these  gentlemen.  Congregations.             Ministers. 

with  the  other  tliree  whose  names   we  Greyabbey  ....  Rev.  John  Watson. 

have  mentioned,  declared  their  secession     Muira John  31uliiga/i. 

from  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  Dunmurry  ....          Henry  Montgomery, 

of  Templepatrick.     This  was  on  Tuesday,  Moneyrea    ....          Fletcher  Blakely. 

Nov.  3.    Their  congregations  liaye  ^nce     Bullce David  Whyte. 
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Remonstrant  Presbytery  of  Temi>le- 

PATRICK. 

Congregations.  Ministers. 

Cahncastlc  ....  Rev.  Thomas  Alexander. 

Ci'uinliii Nathaul.  Alexander. 

Glenarm Alex.  Montgomery. 

Ballycarry    ....  William  Gleiidy. 

Templepatrick  Robert  Campbell. 

Annexed  to  the  Presbytery  ov 
Antrim. 

Congregation,  Minister. 

Clough    Rev.  David  Watson. 

The  ministers  and  elders  of  several 
other  congregations  have  signed  the  va- 
rious i)rotests  and  remonstrances  from 
time  to  time  presented  to  the  Synod ; 
but  have  not  yet  published  their  final 
determination.  On  the  whole,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  about  twenty  congregations 
will  unite  together  in  resistance  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  majority  in  the  General 
Synod.  These,  with  ten  belonging  to 
the  Antrim  Presbytery,  and  the  same 
number  belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Mun- 
ster,  will  form  an  aggregate  of  forty  so- 
cieties, yielding  to  no  association  of  the 
same  size  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  in- 
telligence and  liberality;  and  comprising 
in  the  list  of  their  ministers  almost 
every  name  of  distinction  in  literature 
and  theology  which  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Irish  Dissenting  Clergy. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  tiie  temper  of  the 
faction  by  which  this  breach  has  been 
brought  about,  that  the  separation  of  the 
Remonstrants  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
has  not  been  eflTected  without  interrup- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  Re- 
monstrants equally  led  tliem  to  remove 
in  an  amicable  and  Christian  manner, 
from  a  connexion  which  tliey  had  long 
cherished,  which  they  nuw  quitted  with 
regret,  and  which  they  never  would 
Iiave  abandoned,  had  they  been  allowed 
to  retain  it  and  their  integrity  together. 
J5ut  such  a  peaceful  se])aration  would  not 
Jjave  answered  the  ends  of  their  fanatical 
and  bigoted  ()p|)onents.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  brutal  and  ignorant  mul- 
titude assemlded  to  i)revent,  by  lawless 
violence,  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev. 
David  Watson  at  Clough,  we  have  seen 
a  specimen  of  the  lengths  to  which  theo- 
logical rancour  can  hurry  on  certain 
jriiiids.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  an 
♦lutrage,  still  more  atrocious,  has  been 
pcrpctr.ited  on  the  Rer.  John  Watson, 
brother  to  the  gentleman  last  named, 
;.ind  nti.iisui-  of  Greyabbey,  in  the  Coun- 


ty of  Down.  The  detail  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  this  excellent  man  wUl  be 
best  learnt  from  a  speech  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Montgomery,  to  which  we  need 
not  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  premise,  that 
the  case  of  Mr.  Watson,  though  in  some 
respects  unique,  is  not  altogether  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  modern  history  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold,  of  Narrow- 
water,  has,  if  we  are  not  misinformed, 
been  excluded  from  his  pulpit  by  an 
armed  mob,  consisting  chiefly  of  persona 
not  even  nominally  connected  with  the 
congregation.  The  Rev.  John  Campbell 
has  been  threatened  by  his  landlord, 
(Lord  Templeton,)  with  the  loss  of  a 
farm  held  by  him,  as  minister  of  Tem- 
plepatrick. No  other  cause  has  been  as- 
signed for  this  step,  than  the  part  which 
Mr.  Campbell  took  in  the  Sy nodical  de- 
bates. His  case  is  the  more  unfortunate, 
as  compensation  has  been  refused  for 
valuable  improvements  made  in  the  pro- 
perty, at  his  expense,  on  the  faith  of  an 
understood  compact,  hitherto  deemed 
inviolable.  And  a  loss  of  a  similar  kind, 
has  been  sustained  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
IMontgomery,  of  Glenarm.  This  list  of 
sufferers  is  believed  to  be  incomplete  ; 
but -defective  as  it  is,  it  will  probably  ex- 
cite the  grief,  astonishment,  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  English  public. 


MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  CASE. 

Meeting  of  the  Remonstrant  Presby- 
tery 0/  Bangor. 
(From  the  Northern  Whig.) 

On  Saturday  last,  a  Meeting  of  the 
Remonstrant  Presbytery  of  Baugor  was 
held  in  Dr.  Bruce's  Meeting-house,  in 
this  town,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
l)rescnt  disagreeable  state  of  aflairs  i,n 
the  congregation  of  Greyabbey.  After 
the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
held  at  Greyabbey,  on  the  12th  ultimo, 
had  been  read,  the  Rev.  H.  Montgomery 
was  requested  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
business  respecting  which  the  present! 
meeting  had  been  convened.  We  regret 
that  want  of  time  prevents  us  from  giv- 
ing moi-e  than  a  very  feeble  and  imper- 
fect outline  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  ex- 
tremely animated,  eloquent,  and  aflect- 
ing  address.  Some  of  the  ideas  and 
statements  we  shall  endeavour  to  com- 
municate ;  but  of  the  language  and  man- 
ner, which  added  so  nmch  to  their  force, 
we  feel  that  we  can  convey  no  a(!c<iuatc 
impression.  Addressing  the  Moderator, 
he  spoke  to  the  following  elfect :  — 
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**  Sir, — Wliether  we  regard  the  time 
or  the  circumstances  conuected  with  our 
assembling  this  day,  our  meeting  may  be 
justly  considered  extraordinary.  We  hare 
come  together  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
upon  an  unusual  day  of  the  week,  to 
consider  the  case  of  a  Presbyterian  Mi- 
nister shut  out  of  his  Meeting-house, 
without  notice  or  without  crime,  and 
committed,  by  order  of  a  Protestant 
Landlord,  to  the  custody  of  an  armed  Po- 
lice'upon  the  Lord's-day,  whilst  proceed- 
ing to  enter  the  House  of  God  for  Divine 
Worship  !  I  shall  not  detain  you,  by  a 
recital  of  the  dissensions  in  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  for  some  years  past,  which,  in 
their  melancholy  details  and  results,  are 
but  too  well  known  to  the  public.  I 
shall  not  speak  of  broken  faith,  and  vio- 
lated laws,  and  injurious  enactments  : 
but  I  must  speak  of  the  courteous  /an- 
guage  of  our  brethren  of  the  Synod, 
when  tliey  urged  us  to  leave  them,  on 
the  plea,  '  that,  although  we  could  not 
amicably  conduct  our  affairs  in  conjunc- 
tion, we  might  be  excellent  friends,  if 
separated.'  I  do  well  remember  the  be- 
nignant declaration  of  the  ascendant 
power — '  We  wish  to  curtail  none  of 
your  rights  and  privileges  ;  we  wish  for 
none  of  your  loaves  and  fishes  ;  we  wish 
only  to  pursue  our  own  plans  in  our  own 
way,  and  to  leave  you  at  full  liberty  to 
do  the  same  !'  This  gracious  profession, 
of  the  sincerity  of  which  we  have  since 
had  so  many  and  such  striking  proofs, 
was  hailed  by  the  assembled  Synod  with 
acclamation,  as  finding  a  responsive  chord 
in  every  heart !  We  calculated,  there- 
fore, that  if  there  was  faith  in  man,  or 
honour  in  a  Christian  Synod,  we  should 
see  the  halcyon  days  of  religious  peace 
aud  brotherly  love  restored,  after  our 
separation.  The  Committee  of  the  Sy- 
nod and  the  Remonstrants  accordingly 
met  in  September  last,  and  arranged  the 
terms  of  '  an  amicable  separation ;' 
which,  on  the  whole,  were  liberal,  and 
generally  satisfactory.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  Remonstrant  ministers  aud 
their  successors  were,  with  some  slight 
provisos,  secured  in  ail  the  rights  and 
interests  enjoyed  by  members  of  the 
Synod. 

"  So  far,  all  was,  generally  speaking, 
fair,  open,  and  Christian  ;  but,  no  sooner 
had  the  Remonstrants  been  thus  singled 
out,  than  a  most  violent  and  unprincipled 
crusade  was  commenced  against  them. 
Worthless  emissaries  and  calumnious 
publications  were  sent  into  their  congre- 
gations, to  excite  contention,  by  the 
foulest  misrepreseutatioDs,  aud  the  most 


disgraceful  arts.  Of  the  five  Remonstrant 
ministers  in  the  Presbytery  of  Temple- 
patrick,  otie  only  has  escaped  persecution 
from  his  clerical  brethren.  I  need  not 
detail  the  sufferings  and  the  honourable 
triumphs  of  those  exemplary  ministers, 
some  of  whom  have  been  nearly  forty 
years  in  the  sacred  office ;  for  they  are 
well  known  to  the  public.  In  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Bangor,  we  were  more  happy : 
we  lived  in  peace,  for  upwards  of  three 
months,  until  the  following  *  Advice" 
was  published  to  the  members  of  our 
congregations,  by  certain  individuals  call- 
ing themselves  the  conductors  of  a 
Monthly  Periodical,  issued  in  this  town  : 
*  Xo  matter  hoic  small  the  number  of  the 
Orthodox,  let  thera  apply  to  a  Presbytery 
for  preachiug.  '  Fear  not,  little  flock  ; 
it  is  your  Father's  good  will  to  give  you 
the  kingdom.'  Luke  xii.  32.  Let  them, 
under  advice  of  Presbytery,  claim  the  use 
of  their  Meeting-house  for  preaching. 
Let  them  consider  themselves  as  the  ori- 
ginal and  endowed  congregation  ;  and,  by 
preserving  their  congregational  form, 
continue  to  assert  all  their  congregational 
rights.'  Is  it  possible  that  this  '  Chris- 
tian Advice'  was  given  by  the  very  man 
who  exclaimed,  when  a  popular  effect 
was  to  be  produced, — *  We  wanted  none 
of  your  loaves  and  fishes  I'  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  advice  encourages  both  private 
aud  public  robbery — prioate  robbery,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  give  to  auy  two  or 
tliree  worthless  individuals  who  might 
not  have  contributed  one  penny,  a  Meet- 
ing-house built  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
gregation :  public  robbery,  as  it  would 
give  the  Bounty,  liberally  granted  by  the 
country  to  the  people,  into  the  hands  of 
any  few,  who  might  profess  Orthodoxy, 
in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity  or  their 
spleen.  This  odious  and  disgraceful  ad- 
vice was  not  lost  on  ceitaiu  individuals 
in  Greyabbey.  A  person  holding,  not  a 
seat,  but  one  sitting,  for  which  he  paid, 
perhaps,  tico  shillings  a  year,  determined 
to  become  the  champion  of  Orthodoxy, 
and  to  secure  both  house  and  bounty  for 
himself  and  some  half-dozen  worthy  co- 
adjutors. By  way  of  preparing  the  soil, 
however,  for  the  good  seed,  some  of  the 
party,  I  linow  not  who  was  the  ingenious 
man,  set  afloat  a  story  of  an  alleged  im- 
morality, against  Mr.  Watson,  the  mi- 
nister.  Two  Orthodox  ministers  in  the 
vicinity,  having  been  a  few  years  ago 
degraded  for  a  similar  offence,  the  alle- 
gation would  have  been  calculated  to 
obtain  credence,  had  not  the  story  been 
got  up  so  badly,  and  under  circumstances 
so  improbable,  as   to  baffle  all  belief. 
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Some,  however,  feigned  a  belief  in  it ; 
and  certain  neighbouring  ministers 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
exciting  in  the  congregation  an  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Watson  and  the  Remon- 
strants. The  usual  arts  were  resorted 
to — preaching  in  his  bounds,  or  on  his 
borders — pamphlets,  visitings,  and  cla- 
mour— yes  ;  and  some  wi  etches  had  the 
audacity  to  crawl  into  the  ])resence  of 
the  landlord,  in  whose  estate  the  Meet- 
ing-house stands,  in  order  to  poison  his 
mind,  and  to  secure  for  themselves  and 
their  contemptible  party,  the  |)lace  of 
■worship  erected  chiefly  at  the  personal 
expense  of  their  respectable  brethren,  or 
their  ancestoi's. 

"  Hearing  of  these  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings, the  Remonstrant  Presbytery  of 
Bangor,  having  given  due  notice  to  the 
congregation,  met  at  Greyabbey  on  the 
12tli  of  last  month,  explained  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  people  at  great  length,  and 
said,  they  were  free  to  remain  with  them, 
or  to  zeturn  to  the  Synod.  With  a  re- 
markable ardour  and  enthusiasm,  the 
crowded  congregation,  with  only  a  very 
few  dissentients,  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  Remonstrants.  At  this  meeting,  one 
of  the  few  di.ssentients  openly  stated, 
that  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  landlord,  had 
jnomised  to  him,  '  that  the  Meeting- 
house should  be  given  to  any  number, 
hoieever  small,  that  would  adhere  to  the 
Synod.'  This  statement  I  could  not 
believe  :  for  I  knew  that  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery was  a  Protestant,  and  would  not, 
as  I  conceived,  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  conscience  ;  and  I  had  heard,  more- 
over, that  the  house  was  held  by  the 
tenure  of  prescriptive  right,  no  rent  hav- 
ing been  jiaid  or  demanded  for  U[iwards 
of  vightij  years. 

"  Some  members  of  tlie  Synodical  Pres- 
bytery of  Bangor,  who  had  gone  to  as- 
certain what  i)rospects  there  were  of  de- 
taching tlie  i)eople  from  their  pastor, 
retired  with  tiie  few  mal-eontcnts  to 
tlie  village  tavern,  and  tiiere  emi)loyed 
themselves  in  organizing  plans  for  cre- 
ating disaffection.  They  apijointed  a 
meeting  of  tlieir  body  to  be  held  in  Gi'ey- 
abbey,  on  the  27tli  of  January,  and  drew 
up  a  memorial  to  themselves,  which  was 
to  i)e  earri(.(l  through  the  congiegation 
for  signature,  expressive  of  a  determina- 
tion to  abide  witli  (Jrthodoxy  and  the 
Synod.  'J"o  obtain  signatures  to  this  do- 
ennient,  the  n.ost  (li>gr,i(efiil  ai  ts  were 
practised — inenibers  of  other  chnrehes 
inteifered — one  name  at  least  was  forged 
— simie  houses  wt're  visited  four  times — 
the   religious    principles   vi  tlie  Remon- 


gtraiits  were  gro5-s]y  belied — names  were 
obtained  to  papers  without  any  heading — 
and,  in  one  instance,  a  poor  woman 
told  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  had 
put  her  name  to  the  paper,  being  inform- 
ed it  was  \r\  favour  of  Mr.  Watson  !  The 
great  engine,  however,  by  which  signa- 
tures were  obtained,  was  the  terror  of 
the  landlord's  displeasure — no  puny  en- 
gine, when  it  is  considered  that  he  is 
proprietor  of  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the 
parish,  and  that  very  many  of  his  tenants 
hold  their  lands  upon  the  single  life  of 
our  illustrious  Monarch — the  prolonga- 
tion of  whose  days  we  all  so  ardently 
desire.  To  what  extent  this  system  of 
cajolery,  misrepresentation,  and  intimi- 
dation, proceeded,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say  ;  but,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synodi- 
cal Presbytery,  upon  the  27th  of  January, 
97  signatures  were  attached  to  the  me- 
morial. Hearing  of  these  tilings,  I 
preached  in  Greyabbey  upon  Jan.  24th — 
called  upon  the  people  to  maintain  their 
integrity,  and  to  ratify  their  resolution 
of  adherence  to  tlie  Remonstrants,  jiassed 
upon  the  12tii,  by  actually  affixing  their 
signatures  to  it.  The  call  was  promptly 
answered;  in  the  INleeting-house,  before 
my  own  eyes,  about  150  bomi  fide  seat- 
holders  signed,  and,  in  tlie  course  of  two 
days,  otliers  came  forward — making,  in 
all,  2()0.  Here,  then,  we  have  for  tlie 
Remonstrants,  260  unbiassed  votes  ;  ou 
the  other  side,  only  97  ;  many  of  whom 
are  said  not  to  be  seat-holders. 

"  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Synodical  Presbytery  of  Bangor  met  in 
the  inn,  at  Greyabljey;  it  was  tiien  in- 
quired if  they  would  not  proceed  to  the 
Meeting-house  ?  A  member  answered 
in  the  negative  ;  as  the  keys  of  tiie  house 
were  in  tiie  hands  of  Mr.  Watson's  Com- 
mittee.— They  were  informed,  however, 
that  the  Meeting-house  was  open  ;  for 
some  individuals  had  actually  forced  the 
door,  and  taken  possession  of  it  during 
tlie  night  or  that  morning.  After  one 
of  the  members  of  Presbyteiy  had  preacli- 
ed,  others  feared  that  tney  had  been  act- 
ing illegally,  and  tlie  Presbytery  retired 
to  the  green;  wlieii  it  was  resolved,  that 
jireaeliing  should  be  supplied  to  such 
members  of  the  congregation  as  were 
dissatislied  with  the  present  minister. 
It  was  also  proposed,  that  !Mr.  Montgo- 
mery (of  Roseinount)  should  be  recjuested 
to  give  the  house  to  the  Synodical  party; 
but  the  pro]>osition  was  immediately 
scouted.  After  tliese  proceedings,  one 
of  the  minoiity  proceeded  to  the  Meet- 
ing house,  aei'ompanied  by  a  police  con- 
table:  a  padlock  was  put  upon  the  door. 
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and  the  key  safely  deposited  in  the  man's 
pocket.  All  these  transact  ions  took  place 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Watson  and  his 
people.  On  Saturday,  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, two  policemen  were  stationed  at  the 
Meeting-house,  guarding  two  notices 
which  were  posted  on  the  walls  or  door. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  these 
notices ;  in  the  first  instance  without 
comment,  lest  1  should  destroy  the  beau- 
tifully running  flow  of  the  language  by 
any  remarks  of  mine  : — 

"'NOTICE. 

"  •  As  the  dissensions  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  of  Greyabbey  have 
amounted  to  an  absolute  schism,  it  has 
now  become  an  imperative  duty  on  me, 
both  as  magistrate  and  landlord,  to  in- 
terfere for  the  presenation  of  tlie  peace, 
and,  by  exerting  myself  towards  the  re- 
storation of  harmony,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
solution of  the  congregation.  In  fur- 
therance of  this,  to  me  most  desirable 
object,  1  have  this  day  accepted  the  sur- 
render of  the  Meeting-house,  and  now 
call  on  the  contending  parties  to  |)repare 
and  lay  before  me,  with  all  convenient 
despatch,  such  written  statements,  where- 
by 1  may  be  enabled  to  decide  who  arc 
the  successors,  in  discipline  and  faith,  of 
the  congregation,  to  whose  use  the  Meet- 
ing-house was  originally  appointed  ;  as 
to  such  congregation  1  hold  myself,  in 
honour,  bound  to  restore  the  use  of  the 
house.  And,  further,  1  purpose  granting 
a  lease  to  the  minister  by  them  chosen, 
containing  such  covenants  as,  I  trust, 
will  prevent  all  similar  dissensions.  As, 
however,  this  decision  must  not  be  made 
hastily,  or  without  serious  deliberation, 
I  cannot  determine  upon  shutting  up  the 
house  for  so  long  a  period ;  and  have  re- 
solved, for  the  mean  time,  to  permit 
some  unobjectionable  minister  to  perform 
divine  service  therein,  on  the  accustomed 
days.  Were  I  to  permit  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watson  to  that  duty,  i 
should  prejudge  the  case,  and  exclude  a 
large  number  of  individuals,  who  allege 
that  Mr.  Watson  has  seceded  from  the 
original  faith.  1  have,  therefore,  ac- 
ceded, with  certain  modifications,  to  the 
request  of  the  Presbytery  of  Banqor,  and 
resolve  as  follows  : — '  The  ministers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presbytery  of  Bangor  have 
my  permissiun  to  perform  divine  seiTice 
in  the  Meeting-house  of  Greyabbey  ;  un- 
der the  proviso,  that  they  shall  abstain 
from  all  controversial  points  of  doctrine, 
and  in  the  full  coundeuce  that  they  will 
strenuously  instil  into  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers  Chriitiau  charity  and  brotheriy 
love.    These  are  my  injunctions ;  and  I 


sincerely  trust,  that  I   may  shortly  see 
that  once    happy  and   contented    parish 
again  united  in  the  bonds  of  peace.' 
"  •  (Signed) 

" '  Wm.  Montgomery. 
"  •  Greyabbey,  30th  January,  1830.' 

"  I  say  nothing  respecting  the  legality 
of  this  notice.  1  dare  say,  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery was  perfectly  justifiable  in  tlie 
course  which  he  took ;  and,  as  it  was 
intended  by  him  to  be  made  a  public  do- 
cument, he  can  feel  in  no  way  offended 
with  me  for  noticing  it  publicly,  and 
expressing  my  opinion  respecting  it.  It 
appears,  that  a  schism  had  taken  place  in 
the  congregation  of  Greyabbey.  WHio 
cansed  that  schism  ?  Was  it  the  people 
belonging  to  the  congregation  ?  No  :  it 
was  caused  by  persons  external  to  the 
c<iugrei;atitiu — j>ersons  wiio  had  no  in- 
terest in  its  existence  and  prosperity,  go- 
iig  about  exciting  alarm  by  stating,  false- 
ly, as  I  hope,  that  it  was  the  determina- 
tion of  Mr.  Montgomery  to  deprive  the 
people  of  tlu'ir  Meeting-i.ojse.  1  do  not 
pretend  to  question  his  right  of  interfe- 
rence, as  a  magistrate,  to  prevent  schism. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  di)ubt  that  it  \ras  strongly  brought 
before  him.  It  is  a  most  fortunate  thing, 
liowever,  that  he  happens  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant. Had  he  been  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, the  same  right  would  have  entitled 
him  to  interpose  his  magisterial  autho- 
rity for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  dis- 
turbed schismatics  to  the  uniformity  of 
his  own  faith.  Did  such  a  thing  as  a 
Mahometan  magistrate  exist  in  the  coun- 
try, he  would  be  equally  well  entitled  to 
heal  all  schism,  by  compelling  to  an  ob- 
servance of  the  Mussubuan  religion.  It 
is  said  that  the  Meeting-house  was  sur- 
rendered to  Mr.  Montgomery.  Who  sur- 
rendered it .'  Did  Mr.  Watson  surrender 
it  ?  Did  his  congregation  surrender  it  .* 
No  !  it  was  never  surrendered  by  them  ; 
they  were  never  asked  to  surrender  it. 
1  have  heard  that  an  underling  of  his 
own  sent  the  key  of  the  padlock  to  him 
on  Friday  night ;  but  1  know  that  the 
person  had  no  authority  whatever  from 
the  congregation  for  doing  so.  Mr. 
Montgomery  calls  upon  the  people  to 
come  before  him,  that  he  may  judge  who 
are  entitled,  by  their  '  discipline  and 
faith,'  to  have  the  house  restored  to 
them.  Why,  such  matters  are  only  sub- 
jects of  decision  for  ecclesiastical  courts. 
But,  he  may  be  iierfectly  ritrht  asjd  justi- 
fiable in  assuming  the  pri\iiege  of  decid- 
ing matters  of  faith.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, look  on  with  approbation,  and  feel 
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no  emotion,  more  tlian  if  it  were  tlie 
shadow  of  a  summer  cloud  passing  over 
tlie  sky.  Our  feelings  may  be  wrong ; 
but  we  cannot  suppress  them.  It  was 
asserted  by  one  of  those  who  crept  into 
our  meeting  at  Greyabbey,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  landlord  to  deprive 
tlie  congregation  of  their  liouse,  because 
they  had  left  the  Synod.  It  appears  that 
he  is  liable  to  change  his  opinion.  This 
is  right ;  and  I  would  be  the  last  person 
to  condemn  any  man  for  changing  his 
opinions,  when  convinced  of  their  eiror. 
I  recollect  in  the  case  of  the  Ballywalter 
congregation,  when  the  minister  was  de- 
graded for  immoralities,  which  1  shall 
not  insult  this  respectable  assembly  by 
mentioning ;  and  when,  after  bringing 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  a  second 
time  before  Synod,  the  sentence  of  de- 
gradation was  confirmed  on  him,  he  de- 
termined to  retain  the  use  of  the  house, 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  thought  it  their  duty 
to  interfere  by  law,  in  order  to  recover 
possession  of  their  right.  I  recollect  that 
period  ;  and  the  in(iiiiry  then  made  by  INIr. 
INlontgomery  was,  whether  the  Synod 
were  coming  down  to  deprive  landlords 
of  their  property  ?  The  difference  be- 
tween that  case  and  the  present  is,  tliat, 
in  the  one,  the  minister  had  been  con- 
demned twice  as  guilty  of  immoralities, 
and  it  was  right  that  he  should  be  sup- 
ported ;  in  the  present  case,  ]\Ir.  Watson 
has  never  been  condemned,  has  never 
been  accused  to  his  brethren,  and  it  is 
right  that  he  should  be  turned  out  of  his 
congregation  !  With  respect  to  the  co- 
venant which  has  been  made  with  those 
who  are  to  have  liberty  to  preach,  the 
tiling  may  be  very  fair  and  salutary ;  but 
if  landlords  are  to  have  the  right  of  ex- 
ercising such  prerogative,  the  people  have 
good  reason  to  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. Mr.  Mtmtgoinery  says  he  will 
do  nothing  suddenly.  He  is  not  a  man 
of  sudden  emotions  or  strong  passions  ; 
and  yet  he  could  somewhat  abru|)tly  put 
up  such  a  notice  as  this.  He  adds,  that 
he  will  not  '  prejudge'  the  case.  Why, 
what  has  he  done?  Because  a  number 
of  individuals  '  allege^  that  IMr.  Watson 
has  seceded  from  the  original  faith,  it  is 
therefore  fit  that  he  should  be  prevented 
fiom  preaching  in  his  own  Meeting-house, 
This  may  be  good  ecclesiastical  law ; 
but,  as  a  magistrate,  he  would  feel  it  his 
duty  to  act  very  difierently.  Sujipose  it 
were  dllcged  that  some  man  were  guilty 
of  a  crime  which  would  subject  him  to 
tlie  iKiialtics  of  the  civil  law,  would  any 
nKi;;istiate  coiukinn  the  individual  upon 
iiivic  allegation  ?  Would  lie  not  deem  it 
lii:^  duly   to  ai-certaiu   the    truth   of  the 


charge,  before  pronouncing  sentence?  It 
may  be  right  of  a  magistrate  to  degrade 
a  Presbyterian  minister  from  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  ;  but  if  such  a  right 
exists,  it  is  full  time  for  every  man  in 
the  empire,  in  whose  bosom  there  exists 
a  spark  of  Protestant  independence,  to' 
petition  the  legislature  against  such  ty- 
rannical power.  Mr.  Montgomery  says, 
in  his  notice,  that  he  has  '  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bangor.' 
Now,  what  will  be  thought  of  this,  when 
I  tell  you — and  I  rest  my  statement  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Moderator  of  the 
Hangor'Presbytery — that  no  such  request 
was  ever  made?  Do  1  charge  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery with  telling  a  falsehood  ?  I  do 
not.  1  am  sure  he  is  incapable  of  fixing 
up  a  falsehood  before  the  world.  But  I 
tell  you  what  I  believe ;  he  has  been 
duped — he  has  received  false  information. 
Who  the  liar  is,  that  has  written  to  him, 
or  made  the  statement  to  him,  I  do  not 
know.  Time  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  tlie 
discovery.  A  '  proviso'  is  made  by  Mr. 
Montgomery,  that  the  ministers,  whom 
he  has  permitted  to  preach  in  Mr.  Wat- 
son's house,  shall  abstain  from  inculcat- 
ing particular  doctrinal  opinions.  These 
Presbyterian  ministers  are  to  preach  wJiat 
a  member  of  another  church  pleases  ! 
These,  let  it  be  observed,  are  Orthodox 
ministers,  and  consider  the  prohibited 
doctrines  to  be  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity. Did  they  obey  the  injunction, 
and  thus  kecj)  back  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  very  vitals  of  pure  religion  ?  They 
are,  moreover,  to  inculcate  nothing  but 
jicacc  and  love.  A  man  is  first  to  be  de- 
jnived  of  his  house — turned  adrift  upon 
the  world — and  then  peace  and  brotherly 
kindness  are  to  be  iireached  !  Was  there 
ever  any  thing  so  extraordinary  lieard 
of  ?  The  whole  circumstance  will  re- 
main as  an  eternal  monument,  to  excite 
the  astonishment  of  mankind.  Wc  are 
now  in  an  advanced  age  of  the  world. 
We  live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
civilization  and  civil  liberty  have  been 
much  extended  ;  but  we  find  that  the 
sjiirit  of  religious  party  is  at  all  times  the 
same.  This  gentleman  does  not  ask  it 
as  a  favour,  that  the  ministers  whom  he 
permits  to  preach  shall  abstain  from 
giving  expression  to  certain  opinions  ; 
he  takes  no  pains  to  shew  the  grounds 
of  his  will ;  but  his  words  are  imperative 
i—he  has  '  enjoined'  them  to  observe  a 
])articular  course.  I  shall  not  venture  to 
characterize,  as  1  have  heard  done,  the 
next  notice  which  I  shall  read  to  you  : — 

"•NOTICE. 
"  '  Tia  Ucv.J.M'CACLEYjof  Donagha- 
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dee,  is  to  officiate  in  the  Meeting-house 
of  Greyabbey,  ou  Sunday,  the  31st  in- 
stant, that  is  to  say,  to-morrow ;  he 
having  obtained  my  approbation  and 
permission  so  to  do. 
"  •  (Signed) 

" '  \Vm.  Montgomery. 
"  '  Saturday,  30/A  January,  1830.' 

"  A  servant  would  be  entitled  to  more 
courtesy  than  Mr.  Watson  experienced 
in    being    thus    superseded.     No    man 
would  dismiss    the   humblest  domestic, 
without  treating  him  in  a  different  man- 
uer.     Here  is  the  whole  matter  settled 
at  once,  in  the  most  convenient  and  easy 
way  imaginable. — Mr.  VV'atsou,  however, 
j)roceeded  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath, 
to  liis  meeting  house,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed   to   do,   accompanied    by  a 
considerable  number  of  his  people.     In- 
stead of  two  policemen,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  he  fotiud  uo  fewer  thau  six 
guaiding  the  door  of  his  house.    They 
had  increased,  like  the  soldiers  who  had 
sprung  out  of  the  serpent's  teeth  sown  by 
Cadmus.     He  was  appalled  at  this  sight. 
He  retired  to  consult  with  the  members 
of  his  congregation  ;  and  they,  being  of 
opinion   that  it   was   unsafe   to  expose 
himself  to  an  armed  police,  who  were 
acting  under  the  command  of  a  magis- 
trate, advised  him  not  to  persist.     He 
complied  with  their  advice,  and  retired 
to  his   Sessiou-house.     This   house    is 
very  small,  and   unable  to  contaiu  the 
people  who  were  assembled.     He  pro- 
ceeded  with    the    service   of   tlie    day. 
Those  of  his  flock  who  were  unable  to 
fiud  admittance  into  the  house  crowded 
round  the  door ;    and,   cold   and  incle- 
ment as  it  was,  exposed  tl>eir  bare  heads 
to  the  driving  snow,  whilst  they  were 
thus    engaged    in    devoutly   worshiping 
their  God.    Mean  time,  whilst  this  aged 
minister  and  his  people,  driven  from  the 
place   in   which    they  had   long   bowed 
before  their  Creator,  were,  with  what 
feelings   I  do  not  pretend  to  describe, 
supplicating  the  throne  of  divine  mercy, 
a  minister  passed  by.,  entered  through 
the   armed   constabulary,   occupied    the 
pulpit   of    his   distressed    brother,   and 
preached — the  word  of  God  !     [Here  a 
person,  who  seemed  to  be  a  countryman, 
uttered  some  expressions  respecting  or- 
thodox charity.]     I  will  not,   (said  Mr. 
Montgomery,)  permit  any  person  in  this 
assembly  to  say  any  thing  bearing  against 
my  orthodox  brethren,  without  rebuking 
him.  These  are  not  orthodox  men  who  are 
accessory  to  such  evils.  They  are  men  who 
have  assumed  the  names  of  evangelical 
and  orthodox;  bat  who  are  really  devoid 


of  religious  principles.  They  arc  the 
froth  fermenting  on  the  surface,  but  are 
not  entitled  to  the  name  of  evangelical. 
Were  I  forced  to  go  out  to  beg,  in  sup- 
port of  this  injured  and  distressed  mi- 
nister, 1  know  many  orthodox  men  to 
whom  I  should  confidently  apply  for  as- 
sistance. I  would  appeal  to  the  respec- 
table vicar  of  this  town,  to  John  Barnett, 
to  Dr.  Tenneut,  to  James  Munford,  to 
Lawson  Aunesley,  and  a  whole  host  of 
others,  who  are  an  honour  to  human 
nature.     (Loud  cheers.) 

"  On  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Watson 
noticed  Mr.  Montgomery  to  restore  his 
right  to  preach  in  his  meeting  house, 
which  was  refused.  Next  day,  being 
Sunday,  he  proceeded  to  his  house  of 
worship.  On  his  ariival,  he  perceived 
a  party  of  seven  police  constables  planted 
to  guard  the  house.  He  then  turned  to 
his  Session-house,  which  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  cuteriug  for  thirty  years ; 
and  there  the  following  notice,  fixed  up 
before  him,  met  his  eye  ; 

"  '  CAUTION. 

"  'The  Police  are  ordered  to  call  upon 
all  persons  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Meeting- house  to  disperse  ; 
and  the  people  are  hereby  warned,  that 
should  they  disobey  such  order  to  dis- 
perse therefrom,  proclamation,  under 
the  Riot  Act,  shall  immediately  be  made, 
whereby  any  person  so  assembled  what- 
soever, or  even  conducting  themselves 
in  the  most  peaceable  and  quiet  manner, 
are  rendered  liable  to  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  that  are  enforced  against  rioters 
and  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

"  '  Wm.  Montgomery. 

"  *  Sunday,  the  7th  Feb.  1830.'  " 

[When  Mr.  Montgomery  concluded 
reading  this  document,  there  were  a 
movement  and  murmur  throughout  the 
meeting,  proceeding  apparently  from 
great  excitement  of  feeling.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  himself  so  much  affected, 
that  he  was  unable,  for  several  minutes, 
to  proceed.] 

"  The  Police  then  ordered  Mr.  Watson 
to  go  home.  He  declined  doing  so  ;  and 
a  Sergeant  of  Police,  getting  upon  an 
eminence,  read  the  Riot  Act !  Yes,  the 
Riot  Act  was  read  to  a  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister and  his  people,  assembling  peace- 
ably to  worship  their  God!  Mr.  Wat- 
son advanced,  with  the  Holy  Bible  in 
his  hand,  towards  the  door  of  the  house 
in  which  he  had  ministered  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ;  and,  ou  his  attempting 
to  enter,  two  soldiers  prevented  him, 
witli   their  crossed  guns  and  bayonets  '. 
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With  a  spirit  wliich  docs  liini  immortal 
lionour,  lie  pushed  his  arm  between 
their  weapons,  and  persisted  in  his  jJiir- 
pose.  —  They  thrust  him  back,  and 
threatened,  if  he  would  not  retire,  they 
■would  handcuff  him  ;  and  one  of  them 
actually  took  off  his  glove  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  tlireat  into  execu- 
tion !  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery made  his  ajjpearance,  notwith- 
standing tliC  exces:>ive  inclemency  of  the 
day.  The  minister  followed  liim,  ex- 
])ecting  that  he  was  about  to  be  pro- 
tected fnuu  an  armed  guard  by  the  in- 
torferer.ce  of  the  magistrate.  But  no 
such  thing.  'I'he  magistrate  put  his  back 
to  tlie  door,  and,  turning  round  to  Mr. 
Watson,  said,  '  You  are  an  old  man! 
you  are  a  wretched  old  man  1'  He  is 
certainly  so.  He  is  old ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances  as  those  in  which 
lie  is  |)laced,  who  would  not  be  wretch- 
ed ?     The  magistrate  or  landlord,  for  I 


from  Mr.  Watson,  addressed  to  tlie  Ma- 
derator  of  this  Presbytery.  It  is  a  letter 
calculated  to  reflect  honour  on  a  Chris- 
tian man  : — 

"  '  Dear  Sir, — Under  the  distres'sing 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  the 
interest  taken  by  you  and  my  other  bre- 
thren of  the  Remonstrant  Piesbytery  of 
Bangor,  in  my  situation,  is  truly  con- 
soling to  my  heart.  I  must,  however, 
decline  taking  any  part  in  your  Presby- 
terial  Meeting,  on  Saturday  next,  eitliei* 
by  myself  or  an  elder;  as  I  know  not 
how  far  my  doing  so  might  affect  the  ap- 
peals which  I  intend  to  make  to  the  jus- 
tice of  my  country.  It  was  very  hard  for 
me,  when  wishing  to  go  into  the  Temple 
where  I  had  officiated  in  the  .service  of 
my  God  and  my  Saviour,  to  a  vTilling 
and  a  jiappy  peojjle,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  to  be  threatened  with  hand  -cuffs, 
and  dragged  away  by  the  armed  Police, 
like  a  felon  !    But,  I  am   convinced   that 


know  not  in  which  character  to  speak  of     Gi.d  will  not  allow  me  to  be  brought  to 


liim,  said,    '  Are  y(ni   not  ashamed   of 
yourself   in    acting  as   you  are  doing  .'' 
^Ir.  Watson  rei)lied  with  moie  warmth 
than  was  perhaps  right,  but  wliich  few 
will   condemn,     '  No,    I   am   not ;     but 
you   should    be   ashamed.'     What    was 
the   consequence   of  this  ?      The    order 
was   immediately   given    to   '  seize   that 
man !'      The   Police   seemed    to  be   as- 
tonished at  what  they  heard,  and  shrunk 
back,    as    if    unwilling    to   execute    the 
command.     Mr.  Watson's   son,  who  is 
now  a  Student  in  the  Belfast  Institution, 
and  who  had  accompanied  his  distressed 
father,  was  at  some  distance  with  a  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  noting  down  the 
circumstances  that  were  occurring.    The 
magistrate  ruslied  towards  him,  wrested 
the  paper  and  pencil  out  of  his  hands, 
and  carried  them  off.     He  then  ordered 
the  minister  to  be  seized.   He  was  seized 
accordingly,  and  dragged  down  the  street 
under    an    armed    guard !      Meanwhile, 
the  junior  minister  of  Lisbuin  was  pro- 
ceeding on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
attended  by  some  ten  or  twenty  people. 
Did  he  rush  forward  to  his  aged  fatlier, 
express   his   sorrow  at   tlie   lamentable 
occurrence,  ask  if  his  coming  tiiere  had 
in   any   way  operated   in    bringing    him 
into  such  a  situation,  and  remonstiate  to 
mitigate    the    calamity  ^      No,    he    did 
none   of  tlie.>-e    things.     We   hear   of  a 
l)riest   of    old,    wlio    passed    by    on    the 
otlui-    iihle  when  he  saw  his  neiglibour 
in   distress :    this   modern    priest   passed 
by  on  the  other  side  also,  went  to  the 
linnsf  of  lii.K  broil.er,  and  preached — the 
(iospel ! 

"  J  shall  here  beg  leave  to  read  a  letter 


utter  desolrition,  in  my  old  age,  for  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  my  conscience.  To 
my  kind  friends,  I  commit  myself  for 
advice, — to  my  country,  for  justice,— 
and  my  Creator  for  support  under  every 
trial. 

"  '  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
dictate  the  course  you  ought  to  pursue 
upon  Saturday,  at  your  meeting ;  but,  I 
trust,  you  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting, 
that  all  your  words  and  resolutions 
should  be  mild  and  Christian.  Say  no- 
thing haish  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Hose- 
mount.  I  hope  he  has  acted  under  some 
false  representations,  and  an  irritated 
feeling ;  and  tliat  he  may  yet  be  brought 
to  think  better  of  his  conduct,  and  to 
lament  the  course  he  has  pursued,  .At 
all  events,  mildne'ss  becomes  Christians, 
and  esjiecially  Christian  ministers.  Even 
wlien  compelled  to  assert  our  own  rights, 
we  should  do  it  with  the  least  possible 
injury  to  the  characters  and  feelings  of 
others. 

"  '  That  you  may  be  guided  by  that 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  is,  dear 
Sir,  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  faithful 
friend  and  brother, 

"  '  John  Watson. 

•• '  Greyabbey,  \2th  Feb.,  IBJO.'  " 

Mr.  Montgomery  begged  leave,  in  con- 
nexion with  this,  to  read  an  e.\tract  of  a 
letter  from  a  namesake  of  his  own, — a 
man  \^ho,  altiiough  he  iiiiglit  li.ive  none 
of  what  the  world  would  call  nolile  l)l(io(l 
in  his  veins,  was  possessed  of  a  gre.itiuss 
of  so\il  far  above  all  nobiiily  :  — 

"  It  is  ipiite  heart  rending  to  wili;ess 
the  tide  of  persecution    that    seems    to 
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prevail ;  and  that  the  people  who  are 
alom-  able  to  stay  it,  are  so  besotted  aud 
blind  to  their  own  interest*,  both  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  that  they  adhere  to 
their  worst  enemies,  rather  than  to  those 
who  have  uuquestiouably  no  other  ob- 
ject than  their  good  at  heart.  If  the 
people  were  tnie  to  themselves,  ieno- 
rant,  beggarly  landlords  might  be  laughed 
at.  There  are,  snrely,  as  many  men  iu 
Ulster,  independent  of  such  trumpery, 
SLs  would  procure  homes  and  Meeting- 
houses for  any  few  that  they  would  have 
the  hardihood  or  the  ability  to  eject.  I 
don't  know  what  words  to  use,  to  con- 
vince you  how  much  you  would  oblige  me, 
if  you  would  direct  me  how  I  might  apply, 
in  tens  or  twenties,  np  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  or  so,  in  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings, or  shewing  my  love  for  any  of  those 
brave,  persecuted  men.  I  am  not  a  man 
at  all  addicted  to  personal  expense — my 
pleasures  and  my  pains  arise  from  a 
source  quite  different  from  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  game,  or  the  qualifications 
of  my  tailor — I  have  been  from  my  boy- 
hood a  hard-working  fellow,  and  I  have 
not,  thank  God,  laboured  in  vain — but  I 
never  desired  wealth  for  the  purpose  of 
hiding  it  in  a  ditch." 

-Mr.  Montgomery  concluded,  by  mov- 
ing the  first  resolution.  His  speech,  as 
it  wa-s  delivered,  was  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  appeals  we  have  ever  heard ; 
aud  tlie  strong  expression  of  feeling,  that 
frequently  burst  out  from  the  numerous 
aud  resjjectable  audience,  proved  tiie 
deep  interest  wliich  it  excited. 

"  Resolved, — That  as  it  is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  every  Christian  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  without  penalty  or  privation 
inflicted  by  his  fellow-man,  we  shall 
strenuously  exert  ourselves,  by  all  legal 
means,  to  secure  this  inestimable  privi- 
lege to  our  unfortunate,  suffering  bro- 
tJjer,  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  aud  the 
Coiicregatiou  of  Greyabbey." 

The  Rev.  David  White  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  passed  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Fletcher  Blakely  rose  to 
move  the  next  resolution.  He  said — A 
kuowledge  of  these  late  extraordinary 
occurrences  reached  me  only  late  last 
nighr,  and  1  can  assure  you  I  felt  so 
much  a^'itated,  that  I  was  quite  unable 
to  sleep.  My  agitation  of  mind,  together 
with  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Montgomery's  admirable  ad- 
dress, renders  me  incapable  of  collecting 
ray  thoughts  as  I  should  do.  I  shall, 
therefore,  do  little  more  tiian  move  the 
resolution  which  I  iiold  in  my  hand,  and 
which  I  am  sure  will  mt^et  with  unani- 


mous approbation.  I  am  sorry  there 
exists,  iu  this  country,  uo  fiind  for  the 
protection  of  men  who  may  be  exposed 
to  |)ersecution  for  conscience'  sake. 
Such  funds  have  been  of  the  greatest  use 
elsewhere;  aud  I  hope  that  one  will 
soon  be  established  in  this  country.  I 
differ,  in  some  res|)ects,  from  the  senti- 
ments delivered  by  my  talented  friend, 
Mr.  Montgomen-,  of  Dunumrry.  I  can- 
not help  expre.-sing  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Montgomery,  of  Rosemount,  for  doing 
what  we  long  laboured  in  vain  to  effect. 
We  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  abo- 
miu:ib'.e  overtures  of  the  Synod  ;  but 
tliis  gentleman  has  put  his  fingers  through 
tliem  in  an  instant.  He  h.ts  ordered, 
that  ministers  shall  not  preach  those 
doctrines  which  it  was  the  object  of 
those  Overtures  to  cause  to  be  preached; 
and  members  of  Synod  have  acted  un- 
der his  injunction.  For  this  we  owe 
him  our  thanks-  (Cheers.)  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  detain  you  long, 
after  the  statement  which  you  have  al- 
ready heard.  Permit  me  merely  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  effects  of  persecution 
upon  our  dissentir.g  forefathers,  in  the 
times  of  Elizabeth,  aud  some  of  her  suc- 
cessors. Tiie  blood  of  the  martyrs  proved 
to  be  "  the  seed  of  the  church,"  and 
"  partial  evil"  became"  universal  good." 
It  will  be  so  at  present.  Such  occur- 
rences as  those  which  have  called  us  to! 
gether,  will  rouse  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  Dissenters  of  the  Empire,  to 
guard  their  interests  and  their  privileges. 
And  when  we  refer  to  the  case  of  the  two 
thousand  ejected  ministers,  we  find  that 
they  retired  to  the  wilds  of  America  aud 
the  hills  of  Switzerland,  and  established 
principles  of  liberty  that  will  never  be 
overturned.  We  had  expected  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  aud  Corporation  .Acts 
would  have  united  us  together  in  good 
fellowship;  but  the  contrary  has  turned 
out  to  be  the  case.  1  am  sorry  for  this  ; 
but  I  am  chiefly  sorry  for  our  opponents. 
I  am  sorry  that  any  men  should  have 
been  guilty  of  such  persecuting  acts  as 
they  have  engaged  in.  Mr.  Blakely  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

"  That  we  exhort  them  to  be  of '  good 
cheer,'  to  maintain  their  Christian  Inte- 
grity with  the  intrepid  spirit  of  their 
Presbyterian  ancestors,  and  to  put  away 
that  '  fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a 
snare.'  " 

Captain  Stahmc s,  an  Elder,  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  passed  unanimously. 

Tlie  following  resolution  was  subse- 
quently agreed  to : — 

"  That  a  Committee  be  now  appointed 
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to  carry  these  rosolutions  into  effect, 
consisting  of  tlie  following  members  of 
Presbytery  :  —  Mr.  Montgomery,  ]Mr, 
Blakely,  Ministers  ;  Mr.  William  Hnntcr, 
and  Mr.  Gawin  Orr,  Elders." 

Rev.  H.  Montgomery  said,  if  they 
had  spoken  too  warmly,  he  was  sure  they 
would  find  a  ready  apology  in  every  bo- 
som. They  did  not  impeach  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's motives.  It  was  jjossible  that 
he  (i\Ir.  M.,  of  Rosemount)  was  right, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  acted 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  proper 
views.  There  were  others  whose  con- 
duct was,  perhaps,  liable  to  strong  cen- 
sure. When  we  hear  of  men  being  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  right  to 
judge  of  them  by  their  fruits,  as  the 
Scripture  directs.  I  believe,  said  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, that  all  men  are  getting  tired  of 
these  disputes.  I  take  God  to  witness, 
that  I  desire  notliing  so  much  as  peace, 
and  to  sec  every  ])erson  at  peace  around 
me,  worshiping  his  Creator  according  to 
his  belief  and  his  conscience.  Our  oppo- 
nents ought  to  know  that  we  will  not 
tamely  submit  to  oppression  ;  and  that 
whilst  we  have  a  shield  for  defence,  we 
have  also  a  sword  for  attack.  A  spirit 
has  gone  abroad,  that  will  rouse  such 
independence  among  the  people,  as  will 
put  down  these  proceedings,  wiiich  are 
injurious  to  religion  and  civil  society. 

The  meeting  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended by  the  influential  and  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  listened  to 
the  proceedings  throughout  with  the  ut- 
most attention,  and  gave  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  deep  interest  which  they 
felt.  At  the  recital  of  some  of  the  treat- 
ment which  Mr.  Watson  had  experi- 
enced, many  eyes,  not  much  accustomed 
to  weeping,  were  moistened  with  gene- 
rous tears.  The  whole  business  was 
conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 

Suhseqnmt  Intelligence.  —  On  Sunday 
morning,  14th  February,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Watson  was  arrested,  on  his  way  to- 
wards the  chapel  at  Greyabbey,  by  five 
armed  police  men,  on  a  charge  of  riot 
and  inciting  to  riot  on  the  preceding 
Sunday.  The  warrant  was  issued  by 
W.  Montgomery,  Esq,  He  was  taken 
back  to  his  own  house  ;  guarded  there 
till  the  further  orders  of  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery were  obtained,  for  which  lie  had  to 
wait  until  the  service  was  over  on  which 
tliat  gentleman  was  attending ;  then 
inarclicd  about  a  mile  to  the  nearest  ma- 
gistrate,   N.   Crommelin,  Ksq. ;  kept  in 


the  stable-yard  and  kitchen  for  two 
Jiours  ;  on  his  return,  Mr.  Crommelin 
ordered  him,  about  three  miles  further, 
to  Mr.  Montgomery  ;  there  he  was  de- 
tained on  the  hall  steps  till  Mr.  M.  had 
finished  his  dinner  ;  (our  readers  will 
remember  the  state  of  the  weather,  that 
Mr.  Watson  is  an  aged  minister,  and 
that  he  had  endured  these  forced  marclies 
without  any  refreshment ;)  and  at  length 
the  magistrate  appeared  and  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  took  place.  "  Are  you 
ready  to  give  bail?"  He  replied^  "  No, 
I  have  done  no  wrong."  "  VVill  you 
promise  to  attend  the  sessions  on  Tues- 
day ?"  "  No."  "  Well,  then,  you  may 
go  home  noAv,  as  it  is  late ;  but  if  you 
don't  attend,  the  business  will  be  pro- 
ceeded on  in  your  absence."  "  Very 
well,  you  may  deal  with  me  as  you  think 
proi^er."  Mr.  Watson  then,  after  being 
eight  hours  a  prisoner,  walked  back  to 
his  afflicted  and  terrified  family. 

On  Tuesday,  16th,  the  sessions  were 
held  at  Greyabbey  ;  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
Mr.  Echlin  on  the  bench.  Mr.  Watson 
was  tried  for  a  riot — no  defence  was 
made — and  he  was  discharged. 

[^Abridged  from  the  Northern  IVhig^ 
Fehruary\Wi.'\ 


NOTICES. 

Manchester  College,  York. 

TiiF,  Forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Trustees  will  be  held  in  Cross-Street 
Chapel  Rooms,  Manchester,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  5th  day  of  March  next,  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

J.J.  TAYLER,  J 

Manchester,  Feb.  20,  1830. 


A  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Sussex 
Unitaiian  Association  will  take  place  at 
Lewes,  on  the  Dth  of  April  (Good  Fri- 
day). The  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  is  engaged 
to  preach  on  the  occasion. 

C.  P.  VALENTINE,  Secretary. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 
The  Sixth  Part  of  Mr.  Wellbelovcd's 
Edition  of  the  Bible,  cimtaining  tiie  first 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  ready  for  delivery  about 
the  end  of  the  next  month. 
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Sevehal  Communications  which  we  intended  to  insert,  including  various 
Obituaries  which  have  been  received,  are  postponed  till  next  month,  that  our 
readers  might  be  put  into  immediate  possession  of  the  "  Most  Extraordinary 
Case,"  as  the  Northern  Whig  justly  styles  it,  which  is  appended  to  the 
*'  Sketch  of  Proceedings  relative  to  the  Secession  of  the  Remonstrants  from 
the  Synod  of  Ulster."  We  commend  to  their  serious  attention  this  scene  of 
atrocity  and  outrage ;  and  we  fearlessly  declare  on  their  behalf  that  our  per- 
secuted brethren  in  Ireland  have  only  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which  assist- 
ance can  be  most  efficiently  rendered  to  them,  and  it  shall  be  promptly 
forthcoming.  In  such  a  case  as  this.  Unitarians  can  always  be  depended 
upon  for  doing  their  duty,  and  doing  it  well. 

And  we  askthe  Trinitarians  of  this  country  how  they  feel,  and  how  they 
will  act,  on  this  occasion  ?  Now  is  their  time  for  joining  us  in  shewing  an 
abhorrence  of  persecution,  which  they  must  either  reprobate,  or  seem  to 
fraternize  with.  Let  them  tell  their  fellow-believers  in  Ireland,  in  a  tone 
which  must  be  respected,  that  they  "know  not  what  spirit  they  are  of." 
This  is  not  a  case  of  disputed  doctrine,  but  of  indisputable  morality.  It  is 
not  the  cause  of  a  creed  or  party,  but  of  all  good  Christians  and  honest  men 
against  Hypocrisy,  Oppression,  and  Plunder. 

The  Committee  of  the  Unitarian  Association  will,  no  doubt,  immediately 
attend  to  this  affair,  and  decide  on  the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  Happily 
there  is  now  an  "  Irish  Unitarian  Christian  Society"  to  co-operate  with. 
The  encouraging  fact  of  the  formation  of  this  Institution  took  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year.  Its  objects  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  contemplated  by  the  Association.  Its  business  is  conducted,  and  its 
annual  meetings  will  be  held,  at  Dublin.     A  blessing  on  its  labours  ! 

The  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Association  has  lately  been  en- 
gaged in  a  very  interesting  correspondence  with  some  Spanish  Refugees  at 
Gibraltar  who  have  embraced  Unitarian  opinions.  A  wide  field  has  been 
found  for  the  employment  of  Tracts,  and  extraordinary  facilities,  which  have 
not  been  neglected,  for  their  distribution  in  various  regions  which  they  have 
never  yet  reached. 

The  subject  of  the  Marriage  Bill  has  been  attended  to  as  earnestly  and 
diligently  as  our  Correspondent,  the  "  Unitarian  Convert,"  can  wish. 
Probably  our  next  number  will  report  progress. 

The  Letters  which  have  been  sent  to  us  relative  to  the  London  University 
are  suppressed,  because  to  push  the  matter  further,  at  present,  would  seem 
to  indicate  feelings  of  hostility  towards  that  Institution,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  further  from  our  minds.  The  rebuke  already  administered  in  our 
pages,  and  in  the  speech  of  Dr.  Bowring  at  the  Finsbury  Chapel  Dinner,  has 
not  been  ineffective.  The  proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  Wednes- 
day last  authorize  our  expecting  a  future  avoidance  of  such  errors  as  have  beea 
committed  ;  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  see  it  realizing,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  important  benefits  contemplated  in  its  establishment.  As  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dale,  his  principle  of  exclusion  has  proved  much  more  exclusive  than  he 
intended.  His  Theological  Class  is  a  total  failure  ;  not  one  student  having, 
as  we  are  informed,  applied  for  admission  therein.  Let  him  "  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  this  practical  admonition  on  his  inappropriate 
and  unbecoming  attempt.  There  will  be  no  further  endeavour,  we  hope, 
to  render  the  allowed  necessity  for  the  religious  instruction  of  youth  available 
for  the  apparent  identification  of  bigotry  and  exclusion  with  an  Institution 
whose  honour,  prosperity,  and  utility,  are  bound  up   with  a  consistent 
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adherence  to  the  comprehensive  and  liberal  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  opened  with  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  Ministers, 
who,  by  putting  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  cold-hearted  allusion  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country  into  the  King's  Speech,  managed  to  combine  against 
themselves  the  fragments  of  several  discordant  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  members  voted  with  them,  but  protesting  on  this  particular 
point ;  others  against  them,  but  with  an  assurance  of  general  support.  They 
deserved,  and  ought  to  have  calculated  upon,  the  effect  of  such  an  allusion, 
even  if  the  better  principles  of  humanity  and  duty  had  not  indicated  to  them 
a  different  course.  Tfie  amount  of  distress  may  have  been  exaggerated  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  population  of  this  country  being  in  a 
condition  which  most  imperatively  demands  a  great  and  general  effort  for 
its  amehoration.  Physically,  mentally,  morally,  how  much  is  yet  to  be 
done  for  the  people  before  our  assuming  the  title  of  a  Christian  nation  is 
any  thing  better  than  an  impudent  mockery  !  Unsparing  retrenchment,  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  means  of 
universal  education — these  are  necessities,  at  least  in  the  view  of  Justice  and 
Philanthropy,  which  cannot  be  too  soon  supplied. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  record  or  comment  on  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  except  as  they  immediately  relate  to  questions  of  Religious  Li- 
berty or  Philanthropy 

On  IMonday,  22d,  Mr.  R.  Grant  presented  a  petition  from  about  600  Jews, 
residing  in  and  near  London,  praying  for  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities 
which  attach  to  members  of  their  community.  These  disabilities  arise  from 
the  operation  of  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  of  the  declaration  imposed  by 
the  Test-Act  Repeal  Bill.  They  consist  of  exclusion  from  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise,  all  corporate  and  government 
offices,  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  many  subordinate  situations.  Mr. 
Grant  estimated  the  number  of  Jews  in  this  country  at  near '30,000.  He 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  opposed  by  Sir  R. 
Inglis,  who  deprecated  the  "  separation  of  the  last  link  that  existed  between 
the  legislature  and  the  religion  of  the  country."  The  petition  was  ordered  to 
be  printed.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  removal  of  gross  injustice  should  ratlier 
be  regarded  as  {Reformation  of  a  link  between  Legislation  and  Christianity. 
At  any  rate,  even  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  might  consent 
to  spare  the  new  part  of  this  link  of  the  old  chain  ;  that  portion  which  was 
forged  by  the  Dissenters'  Relief  Bill.  But  there  are  people  to  whom  every 
atom  of  intolerance  is  precious,  whether  new  or  old,  accidental  or  designed. 
It  will  become  Dissenters,  who  have  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  the  Jews 
being  put  into  a  worse  condition  than  heretofore,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
this  application,  and  be  in  readiness  to  promote  it,  if  needful. 

The  Rev.  D.  Davison  requests  us  to  state  that  the  Collection  Sermon  at 
Jewin  Street,  for  the  Spanish  Refugees,  preceded  that  at  Finsbury  Chapel, 
referred  to  in  our  last  number. 

Conununicalions,  some  of  which  would  have  appeared  this  month  but  for 
the  reason  above  assigned,  have  been  received  from  N.;  N.  I.;  J.  T.  Bache  ; 
D. ;  P.;  Edinensis;  A  Catholic  ;  Philanthropos;  R.  S.;  E.  Higginson,  Jun.; 
D.  F. ;  an  Unitarian  Convert ;  J.;  M.  B. ;  Unitarian  Christian  ;  a  Liberal ; 
Rev.  J.  Fullagar;  T.  Compton ;  Rev.  H.  Clarke ;  Philanthropos;  Rev.  H. 
Bowks ;  A.  E.  ;  and  Pedagogus  Clcricus,  who  should  forward  his  testimo- 
nials to  the  Unitarian  Association  Committee. 
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MEMOIRS   OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS   OF  FREDERICK  HASSELQUIST. 

"  I  conclude,  yon  have  not  trusted  erery  thing  to  memory,  which  is  ten  times 
w«irse  than  a  lead  pencil :  half  a  word  fixed  upon  or  near  the  spot  is  worth  a  cart- 
load of  recollection." — Gray. 

Few  subjects  of  knowledge  are  more  truly  engaging  and  beneficial  than 
the  state  of  the  countries  of  the  East ;  their  natural  productions,  their  do- 
mestic, civil,  and  religious  usages.  It  is  the  characteristic  property  of 
oriental  customs  to  be  invariable.  What  the  architecture,  the  ceremonies, 
the  economy,  the  personal  manners,  and  the  modes  of  life,  in  Arabia  and 
Palestine,  were  centuries  ago,  they  still  remain,  and  seem  likely  to  remain : 
and  so  different  are  they  from  our  own  as  to  interest  by  their  novelty,  while 
they  instruct  by  their  stableness  and  their  peculiarities.  They  admit,  in 
particular,  of  an  easy  and  a  useful  application  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  serve  materially  to  illustrate  passages  involved  before  in  apparently 
impenetrable  darkness. 

On  this  account,  the  lives  and  writings  of  intelligent  travellers  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  the  adjoining  regions,  become  objects  of  a  liberal  and  well- 
directed  curiosity.  The  number  of  such  travellers  has  been  great ;  nor  do  I 
undertake  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them,  which,  indeed,  would  little  suit 
either  the  limits  or  the  object  of  the  present  communication.  I  shall  only 
remark,  that  of  the  individuals  who  have  thus  visited  the  East  some  have 
gone  thither  professionally  and  officially,*  others,  with  commercial  views,"f 
and  others,  again,  exclusively  for  purposes  of  literature  and  science.* 

Among  voyagers  and  authors,  in  these  several  classes,  Frederick  Has- 
SELQUIST  claims  to  be  honourably  noticed  ;  possessing,  as  he  did,  some  of 

•  Such  as  Maundrell,  Shaw,  the  two  Russelb,  &c. 
+  Hanway,  Plaisted,  &c.,  are  examples. 

X  Of  this  description  were  Sandys,  Niebuhr,  Hasselquist,  &c.,  &c. 
VOL.  IV.  R 
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the  most  essential  and  valuable  qualifications  for  his  employment,  and 
having  left  on  record,  when  "  upon  or  near  the  spot,"  and  in  a  manner 
eminently  simple  and  faithful,  the  results  of  his  individual  observation. 

He  was  born  January  3,  1722,  in  the  province  of  East  Gothland.  From 
his  parents  he  inherited  no  worldly  advantages.  While  he  was  very  young, 
he  lost  his  father,  a  meanly  beneficed  clergyman.  His  mother  laboured 
under  weakness  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  was  provided  for  by  public  cha- 
rity. The  maternal  uncle  of  Hasselquist  kindly  sent  him  to  school ;  this 
advantage,  however,  could  not  be  long  enjoyed  ;  and  the  orphan  youth  was 
constrained  to  acquire  the  means  of  subsistence  by  instructing  persons  still 
younger  than  himself. 

In  1741,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Upsal,  where  he  found  a  slender 
maintenance  in  the  same  way,  and  had  the  benefit  of  attending  the  public 
lectures.  Medicine  and  Natural  History  soon  became  his  favourite  studies, 
which  he  pursued  with  great  success,  under  professional  and  royal  patron- 
age. In  the  class-room  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus  his  destiny  was  fixed. 
That  eminent  teacher  of  botany,  having  enumerated  the  countries,  with  the 
native  productions  of  which  the  learned  world  was  acquainted,  and  those  of 
which  it  is  ignorant,  expatiated  on  the  importance  of  a  naturalist's  personal 
visit  to  Palestine,  and  declared  his  concern  and  wonder  that  it  had  never 
been  traversed  by  an  individual  at  once  disposed  and  competent  to  describe 
its  characteristic  appearances,  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms. From  that  moment  Hasselquist  felt  an  inextinguishable  desire  of 
going  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  despite  of  his  poverty,  of  his  infirm  bodily 
health,  and  even  of  the  friendly  remonstrances  of  Linneeus,  he  determined 
on  the  experiment. 

Contributions  were  raised  among  his  countrymen  for  his  journey  :  indi- 
viduals* and  public  bodies  gave  substantial  proofs  of  being  friendly  to  his 
design ;  and  from  the  medical  faculty,  in  particular,  he  received  various  aids 
for  the  gratification  of  his  wishes.  Having  finished  his  academical  studies, 
and  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  tongue  and  of  other  Eastern  lan- 
guages, and  having  accepted  an  offer,  from  the  Levant  Company,  of  a  free 
passage  to  Smyrna,  he  sailed  from  Stockholm  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
1749. 

It  was  not  until  November  26  that  he  completed  his  voyage.  At  Smyrna 
he  was  hospitably  welcomed,  and  materially  assisted,  by  Rydelius  the  Swe- 
dish Consul ;  and  he  passed  the  winter  there  ;  carefully  marking  the  ap- 
pearances and  productions  of  nature  in  that  vicinity.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  following  spring  he  travelled  to  Magnesia,  in  Natolia,  and  collected 
plants  on  Mount  Siphylus  ;  f  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  hills  in  Asia,  and 
covered  with  perpetual  snows. 

Egypt  was  the  next  object  of  his  attention.  In  May,  1750,  he  left 
Smyrna,  and  proceeded,  by  the  route  of  Alexandria  and  Rosetta,  to  Cairo, 
where  he  continued  for  nearly  twelve  months.  He  now  visited  the  Pyra- 
mids, descended  into  the  sepulchres  of  the  Mummies,  watched  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  Nile,  and,  with  a  care  and  industry  of  which  there  had  been 
no  previous  example,  brought  together  the  rarest  products  of  the  country. 
To  his  scientific  friends  in  Sweden  he  communicated  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations and  experiments.     Nor  were  his  zeal,  success,  and  ready  disclosures, 

*  Life  of  Lhinaiiis,  &c..  Loud.  1791,  pp.  171,  175. 
t  Pliii.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  §  91. 
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tost  upon  them ;  a  public  subscription  being  again  set  cm  foot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  his  expenses,  and  a  sum  little  short  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
being,  within  a  few  months,  remitted  for  his  use. 

Departing  from  Cairo,  in  March,  1751,  he  travelled  to  Damietta,  Jaffa, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  Bethlehem,  Acra, 
Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Cana,  Tyre,  Sidon ;  whence  he  sailed  over  to  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Chios,  and  arrived  safely  at  Smyrna,  with  a  rich  treasure  of 
cariosities. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  a  fit  conveyance  to  his  native  land,  he  experi- 
enced the  unhappy  influences  of  the  climate,  and  of  his  recent  fatigues,  on  a 
frame  of  body  always  delicate.  The  worst  sjTnptoms  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption were  quickly  visible.  No  remedies  availed.  The  insidious  com- 
plaint made  daily  advances ;  and  Hasselquist  expired,  February  9, 1752, 
not  long  after  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year. 

It  aggravated  the  sorrow  of  his  countrymen  for  their  los  of  him,  that  he 
had  contracted  a  debt  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  during  his  residence 
abroad,  and  that  his  creditors,  upon  his  death,  had  taken  possession  of  his 
collections  and  manuscripts  as  a  security.  These,  nevertheless,  were 
prompdy  redeemed  by  the  munificence  of  Louisa  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Swe- 
den, in  whose  palace  they  were  subsequendy  deposited,  and  at  whose  com- 
mand Linnaeus  arranged  the  collections  and  edited  the  manuscrif>ts. 

The  volume  entitled  "  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant,  in  the  Years 
1749,  50,  51,  52,  by  the  late  Frederick  Hasselquist,*  M.  D.,"  consists  of  a 
narrative  (winch  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  journal)  and  of  fourteen 
letters,  written  by  him  to  Linnaeus,  from  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and 
Cyprus.  It  presents  its  readers,  further,  with  scientific  and  classed  cata- 
logues of  various  productions  of  nature,  in  the  regions  visited  by  Hasselquist. 
Something,  too,  is  added  concerning  the  state  of  medicine  and  of  commerce 
in  those  countries ;  so  that  the  intelligence  which  this  p>osthumous  work 
supplies  is  exceedingly  various,  novel,  gratifying,  and  valuable. 

Hasselquist's  voyage  firom  Sweden  to  Smyrna  was  extremely  tedioiB. 
Still  it  afforded  him  numerous  opportunities  of  shewing  himself  a  most 
diligent  observer  of  nature.  Nothing  escaped  his  notice.  What  he  records 
of  his  interview  with  Peyssonnel,t  and  of  the  distinct  fight  cast  by  that 
learned  foreigner  on  the  subject  of  corals,  will  be  found  particularly  attrac- 
tive. Scarcely  less  so  is  Hasselquist's  account  of  the  state  of  medical 
practice  at  Smyrna  ;  together  with  his  view  of  the  professional  character  of 
the  physicians  of  that  city. 

In  relating  his  expedition  to  Magnesia,  he  places  before  us  some  memo- 
rable facts  concerning  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  and  the  modes  of 
travelling  in  the  East.  On  his  return  to  Smjina,  he  witnessed,  and  has 
well  described,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church,  during  the  festival  of 
Foster  ;  nor  has  he  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  Sherard,*  our  great 
English  botanist,  was  once  resident  at  Sedekio.§ 

There  was  much  in  E^pt  to  take  Hasselquist's  curiosity  and  admiration. 
He  represents,  minutely,  but  with  considerable  effect,  the  manner  in  which 

»  "  Some  acconnt  of  Dr.  HasselquisV'  drawn  up  by  Linnaeus,  is  prefixed  to  this 
Tohime. 

t  He  died  in  17 aT. 

I  A  distiugnL-hed  patron,  as  well  fc  cultirator  of  the  science.  See  Pulteney's 
Sketches  of  Botany,  \'ol.  II.  pp.  140,  &c. 

§  Id  the  neighboarbood  of  Smyrna. 
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he  rode  out  to  see  the  gardens  of  Alexandria.*  Information  was  here 
obtained  by  him  of  the  Egyptian  method  of  making  Sal  Ammoniac :  he 
became,  too,  a  spectator  of  the  singular  way  in  which  the  inhabitants  hatch 
chickens  ;  and  he  paints,  in  faithful  and  lively  colours,  the  fascination  of 
even  the  most  poisonous  serpents  by  a  practitioner  in  the  art. 

Hasselquist  records  in  general  terms  his  visit  to  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 
It  would  seem  that  he  purposely  refrained  from  writing  a  detailed  account 
of  those  wonderful  structures,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  already 
seen  and  described  by  so  large  a  number  of  travellers.  His  taste  and  his 
studies  had  certainly  another  direction.  One  of  his  remarks  on  the  pyramids 
is  worthy  of  being  copied  : 

"  When  conducted  to  the  pyramids,  I  experienced,"  he  says,  "  the  dif- 
ference between  reality  and  conception,  between  seeing  a  thing  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  seeing  it  with  the  eyes  of  others.  I  had  read  all  which  travellers 
have  related  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  :  I  had  met  with  drawings  of  them ;  I 
had  heard  them  described  by  actual  spectators ;  I  had  even  viewed  them,  at 
various  distances,  since  my  arrival  in  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  I  knew  nothing 
of  their  oiitward  appearance  until  I  came  upon  the  spot,  or  of  their  inward 
state,  until  I  entered  them." 

There  is  scarcely  a  paragraph  in  this  or  in  any  part  of  his  volume,  which 
does  not  set  fully  before  us  the  singularity  of  Eastern  manners,  and  call  to 
our  minds  the  notices  of  them  in  the  Sacred  Writings.f 

The  picture  that  this  author  has  drawn  of  the  caravan  from  Cairo  to 
Mecca,  bears  every  sign  of  correctness.  It  was  evidently  the  result  of  his 
personal  observation. 

We  learn  from  him  that  the  caravan  is  divided  into  two  bands,  one  of 
which  consists  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  who  come  from  the  whole  of  the 
African  coast,  and  the  other  of  Turks  from  most  parts  of  the  empire  bearing 
their  name  ;  that  gain,  and  not  devotion,  is,  in  the  case  of  many  of  them, 
the  proposed  end  of  the  expedition  ;  that  they  carry  to  Arabia  cloths, 
cochineal,  spices,  lead,  brass,  false  pearls,  and  an  immense  number  of 
Spanish  or  German  dollars,  and  bring  back  cotlee,  balsam  of  Mecca, J 
myrrh,  frankincense,  china-ware,  fine  cotton-stuffs,  turbans,  India  silks, 
gold  stuffs,  &c. ;  that  their  profits  are  large  ;  and  that  the  Bey  who  com- 
mands the  caravan  is  well  paid  by  them  for  deferring  his  march  agreeably 
to  their  wishes  and  convenience. 

Of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Mummies,  he  informs  us,  that  they  cannot  be 
visited  without  some  danger  of  losing  the  way,  "  especially  if  the  visitor 
ventures  too  far  in  the  passages."  These  "  subterranean  places,"  however, 
were  explored  by  Hasselquist,  who  speaks  with  less  pleasure  and  enthu- 
siasm of  them  than  of  the  insects  and  the  plants  which  he  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

That  he  was  a  devout  as  well  as  a  sagacious  and  diligent  observer  of 
nature,  some  of  his  reflections  evince. 

Having  mentioned  the  species  of  insects  which  he  had  collected,  within 
a  short  time,  on  one  spot,  he  thus  proceeds : 

"  Of  what  use  is  a  wild  and  uncultivated  desert  fdlcd  with  burning  sand  ? 
Can  any  living  creature  subsist  in  it  ?     Are  not  sudi  wastes  (juite  devoid  of 

•  Sec  Plaistcd's  .lournal,  &c.,  p.  12r). 

t  A  striking  (.'xamplc  occurs  in  p.  .38;  see,  too,  Letters  XI.  and  XIV. 

X  P.  2'JS.     How  illustrative  is  this  extract  of  Geu.  x.\xvii.  25,  xliii.  2  1 
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benefit,  and  most  profitless  portions  of  our  globe  ?  So  he  may  ask,  who  casts 
a  hasty  glance  on  these  tracts  of  country.  However,  if  he  remains  there  for 
a  short  time,  without  being  terrified  by  the  burning  sun  and  the  whirl- 
ing sand,*  if  he  looks  around  him  with  attention,  he  will  in  this  solitary 
wilderness  discover  endence  of  the  truth,  that  the  Creator  has  not  made  any 
thing  in  vain,  and  that  there  is  no  place  upon  the  earth,  which  nature  has  not 
fitted  to  be  the  habitation  of  some  animal." 

This  traveller  was  no  careless  spectator  of  the  customs,  any  more  than 
of  the  scenery  and  natural  productions,  of  the  countries  which  he  explored. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  characteristic  superstition  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  which  he  records  the  following  example  : 

**  Nearly  through  the  whole  of  the  East,  the  people  believe  that  if  a 
stranger  sees  their  silk-worms,  all  hope  of  success  is  lost.  For  this  reason,  I 
could  never  gain  a  sight  of  any  of  these  insects  until  May  18 — not  at  Smyrna, 
nor  on  my  travels  in  Natolia  and  the  Archipelago,  where  silk  is  produced. 
In  every  garden  round  Seide  [the  ancient  Sidon]  is  a  rude  hut,  in  which  silk- 
worms are  contained  and  spin.  My  servant,  a  venturous  Armenian,  procured 
me  an  opportunity  of  entering  one  of  these  huts,  where  I  beheld  this  remark- 
able worm,  so  well  known  and  esteemed  in  the  East,  and  so  calculated  to  be 
tiie  object  of  exhaustless  admiration." 

I  could  with  ease  multiply  such  extracts  from  the  Travels  of  Hasselquist. 
Nor  would  it  be  a  laborious  task  to  select  numerous  passages  in  which  his 
remarks  serve  to  elucidate  statements  and  references  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet, 
after  the  judicious  services  of  Har/ner,  &c.,  this  attempt  is  not  particularly 
requisite  ;  and  my  wishes  will  be  fully  answered,  if  I  can  engage  any  of  my 
readers,  and  those  of  them  especially  who  are  critical  students  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Hasselquist's 
life  and  writings.  There  have  been  travellers  and  residents  in  the  East, 
who  have  remained  there  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  whose  stores  of 
literature  have  been  far  more  ample  than  his :  there  are  scarcely  any  whose 
observations  have  been  equally  scientific,  accurate,  and  faithful. 

The  English  translation  f  of  his  Voyages,  &c.,  (1766,)  might  with  great 
advantage  be  revised,  and  illustrated  by  notes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conclude  this  imperfect  Memoir  of  Hasselquist,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  uncommon  zeal  and  effect  with  which  the  Northern 
courts  of  Europe  have  patronized  undertakings  for  the  growth  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Natural  History  : 


"  These  are  imperial  works,  and  worthy  kings." 
HcB  libi  erunt  artes .' — 


N. 


♦  Jahn's  Biblis.  Arch.  (1818},  Th.  B.  ii.  349. 

t  It  was  made  by  a  foreigner  from  the  origioal  Swedish.      Linaaens  translated 
the  work  into  German. 
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FAITH   AND   HOPE  :   A   PARABLE. 


One  morning,  as  the  sun  arose,  two  Spirits  went  forth  upon  the  earth. 
And  they  were  sisters.     But  Faith  was  of  mature  age,  while  Hope  was  yet 
a  child. 

They  were  both  beautiful.  Some  loved  to  gaze  on  the  countenance  of 
Faith,  for  her  eye  was  serene,  and  her  beauty  changed  not :  but  Hope  was 
the  delight  of  every  heart. 

And  the  child  sported  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning;  and  as  she  hovered 
over  the  gardens  and  dewy  lawns,  her  wings  ghttered  in  the  sunbeams  like 
the  rainbow. 

"  Come,  my  sister,"  she  cried,  "  and  chase  with  me  this  butterfly  from 
flower  to  flower." 

But  her  sister  was  gazing  at  the  lark  as  it  arose  from  its  low  nest  and 
warbled  among  the  clouds. 

And  when  it  was  noon,  the  child  said  again,  "  Come,  my  sister,  and 
pluck  with  me  the  flowers  of  the  garden  ;  for  they  are  beautiful,  and  their 
fragrance  is  sweet." 

But  Faith  replied,  "  Nay,  my  sister,  let  the  flowers  be  thine ;  for  thou 
art  young,  and  delightest  thyself  in  their  beauty.     I  will  meditate  in  the 
shade,  till  the  heat  of  the  day  be  past.     Thou  wilt  find  me  beside  the  foun- 
tain in  the  forest.     When  thou  art  weary,  come  and  repose  on  my  bosom." 
And  she  smiled  and  departed. 

After  a  time,  Hope  sought  her  sister.  The  tear  was  in  her  eye,  and  her 
countenance  was  mournful. 

Then  Faith  said,  "  My,  sister,  wherefore  dost  thou  weep,  and  why  is 
thy  countenance  sad  ?" 

And  the  child  answered,  "  Because  a  cloud  is  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun- 
shine is  overcast.     See,  the  rain  begins  to  fall." 

"  It  is  but  a  shower,"  Faith  replied  ;  "  and  when  it  is  over,  the  fields  will 
be  greener  and  the  flowers  brighter  than  before." 

Now  the  place  where  they  sat  was  sheltered  from  the  rain,  as  it  had  been 
from  the  noon-day  heats.  And  Faith  comforted  the  child,  and  shewed  her 
how  the  waters  flowed  with  a  fuller  and  a  clearer  stream  as  the  shower  fell. 

And  presently  the  sun  broke  out  again,  and  the  woods  resounded  with 
song. 

Then  Hope  was  glad,  and  went  forth  to  her  sports  once  more. — 
After  a  time,  the  sky  was  again  darkened.     And  the  young  Spirit  looked 
up,  and,  behold  !  there  was  no  cloud  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens. 
Therefore  Hope  marvelled,  for  it  was  not  yet  night. 
And  she  fled  to  her  sister,  and  cast  herself  down  at  her  feet,  and  trembled 
exceedingly. 

Then  Faith  raised  the  child,  and  led  her  forth  from  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
and  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  said, 

"  A  shadow  is  passing  over  the  face  thereof,  but  no  ray  of  his  glory  is 
extinguished.  He  still  walketh  in  brightness,  and  thou  shalt  again  delight 
thyself  in  his  beams.  See  !  even  yet,  his  face  is  not  wholly  hidden  from 
us." 

But  the  child  dared  not  look  up,  for  the  gloom  struck  upon  her  heart. 
And  when  all  was  bright  again,  she  feared  to  wander  from  her  sister,  and 
her  s|)orts  were  less  gay  than  before. — 

When  the  eventide  was  come.  Faith  vfent  forth  from  the  forest  shade,  and 
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sought  the  lawn,  where  she  might  watch  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Then  said 
she  to  her  young  sister, 

"  Come,  and  behold  how  far  the  glories  of  the  sunset  transcend  the  beau- 
ties of  the  morning.  See  how  softly  they  melt  away,  and  give  place  to  the 
sliadows  of  night !" 

But  Hope  was  now  weary.  Her  eye  was  heavy,  and  her  voice  languid. 
She  folded  her  radiant  wings,  and  dropped  on  her  sister's  bosom,  and  fell 
asleep. 

But  Faith  watched  through  the  night.  She  was  never  weary,  nor  did  her 
eyelids  need  repose. 

She  laid  the  child  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  kissed  her  cheek.  She  also 
drew  her  mantle  round  the  head  of  the  sleeper,  that  she  might  sleep  in 
peace. 

Then  Faith  looked  upwards,  and  beheld  how  the  stars  came  forth.  She 
traced  them  in  their  radiant  courses,  and  listened  to  their  harmonies,  which 
mortal  ear  hath  not  heard. 

And  as  she  listened,  their  music  entranced  her  soul. 

At  length,  a  light  appeared  in  the  east,  and  the  sun  burst  forth  from  the 
portals  of  the  heaven. 

Then  the  Spirit  hastened  to  arouse  the  young  sleeper, 

"  Awake,  O  my  sister !  awake  !"  she  cried.  "  A  new  day  hath  dawned, 
and  no  cloud  shall  overshadow  it.  Awake  !  for  the  sun  hath  risen  which 
shall  set  no  more  !" 


crombie's  natukal  theology.* 

(Continued  from  p.  154.) 

The  same  arguments  which  prove  the  Being  of  a  God,  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Providence  ;  as  the  only  evidence  which  men  have  of  his  exist- 
ence is  derived  from  his  manifest  relations  to  them  as  their  Maker  and 
Preserver.  This  evidence  appears  to  us  to  be  of  a  nature  to  preclude  the 
doubts  which,  however,  still  subsist  whether  the  mode  of  providential  ope- 
ration be  general,  universal,  or  particular.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
philosophers  and  theologians  that  Providence  acts  by  means  of  general  laws, 
established  at  the  creation,  which  regulate  only  the  more  important  concerns 
of  human  life,  providing  for  the  species  but  not  for  individuals  ;  and  that  by 
the  clashing  of  these  laws  arise  the  various  deviations  from  order  for  which 
it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  account.  To  hold  this  belief,  however,  is  to  limit 
those  attributes  of  Deity  on  which  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence  is  founded. 
If  any  event  can  take  place,  the  causes  and  consequences  of  which  were  not 
foreknown,  the  Divine  Prescience  is  imperfect.  If  any  sentient  existence 
was  ever  conferred  without  such  a  previous  adjustment  of  circumstances  as 
would  ensure  the  ultimate  happiness  of  that  existence,  the  benevolence  of  the 
Giver  of  life  is  impeachable.  This  belief  that  Providence  is  only  general, 
assumes  also  that  the  aspect  of  events  is  the  same  to  the  Divine  and  the 
human  mind ;  that  what  appears  trifling  to  the  one  is  disregarded  by  the 


*  Natural  Theology  ;  or  Essays  ou  the  Existence  of  Deity,  and  of  Providence,  ou 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Future  State.  By  the  Rev.  Alesander  Crombie, 
LL.D.,  &c.    2  Vols.     Hunter,  and  T.  Hookhaiii.     182». 
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other ;  and  that  what  men  call  important  influences  are  those  which  alone 
are  worthy  of  the  Divine  cognizance.  Yet  how  commonly  do  the  greatest 
events  spring  from  the  most  insignificant  causes  !  The  most  trifling  act  of 
carelessness,  a  casual  touch,  the  inhaling  of  a  single  breath,  has  carried  the 
plague  into  countries  where  thousands  of  lives  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  it. 
The  fire  of  London  began  in  an  obscure  corner  of  an  obscure  house  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  city.  Wars  of  devastation  have  arisen  from  disputes 
more  trifling  than  disturb  the  peace  of  every  alehouse  every  day  ;  and  the 
conflicting  feelings  in  the  mind  of  Luther  which  originated  the  Reformation 
were  probably  not  very  different  in  kind  or  degree  from  those  which  have 
agitated  thousands  of  ignobler  minds  since  the  world  began.  If  Napoleon 
had  been  born  a  year  sooner  or  later,  the  state  of  society  would  have  been 
so  far  different  as  to  form  his  mind,  and  therefore  to  shape  his  fortunes,  and 
through  his,  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  in  a  widely  different  manner  from 
that  which  we  have  witnessed  and  experienced.  To  adopt  the  ingenious 
speculation  of  an  able  writer  (the  author  of  Essays  on  the  Formation  and 
Publication  of  Opinions)  : 

"  The  affairs  of  France  would  have  fallen  into  different  hands,  and  have 
been  condmrted  in  another  manner.  The  measures  of  the  British  cabinet, 
the  debates  in  parliament,  the  subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  the  battles  by  sea 
and  land,  the  marches  and  countermarches,  the  wounds,  deaths,  and  promo- 
tions, the  fears  and  hopes  and  anxieties  of  a  thousand  individuals,  would  all 
have  been  different.  The  speculations  of  those  writers  and  speakers  who 
employed  tliemselves  in  discussing  these  various  subjects,  and  canvassing  the 
conduct  of  this  celebrated  man,  would  not  have  been  called  forth.  The  train 
of  ideas  in  every  mind  interested  in  public  affairs  would  not  have  been  the 
same.  Pitt  would  not  have  made  the  same  speeches,  nor  Fox  the  same  re- 
plies. Lord  Byron's  poetry  would  have  wanted  some  splendid  passages. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  might  have  still  been  plain  Arthur  Wellesley"  (and 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty  might  have  been  yet  unrecognized  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain).  "The  imagination  of  the  reader  will  easily 
carry  him  through  all  the  various  consequences  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  trades- 
men and  artizans,  printers  and  booksellers,  downward  through  every  grada- 
tion of  society.  In  a  word,  when  we  take  into  account  these  various  conse- 
quences, and  the  thousand  ways  in  which  the  mere  intelligence  of  Bonaparte's 
proceedings,  and  of  the  measures  to  counteract  them,  influenced  the  feehngs, 
the  speech,  and  the  actions  of  mankind,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  single  circumstance  of  Bonaparte's  birth  happening  when  it  did  has  more 
or  less  affected  almost  every  individual  in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  numerous 
multitude  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe." 

If  the  ravages  of  war  and  pestilence,  the  renovation  of  Christianity,  and 
the  fortunes  of  a  continent,  are  not,  with  the  causes  from  which  they  spring, 
the  objects  of  Divine  cognizance,  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence  must  be  re- 
linquished. 

The  distinction  between  a  universal  and  a  particular  Providence,  though 
often  adopted,  is  merely  nominal.  It  arises  (like  almost  every  other  mis- 
take or  difhculty  to  which  we  are  liable  on  subjects  of  this  nature)  from  our 
proneness  to  liken  the  Deity  to  ourselves,  and  to  suppose  too  close  a  resem- 
blance between  the  methods  of  Divine  and  human  agency.  To  the  Divine 
mind  all  ideas  must  be  supposed  to  be  ever  present ;  while  to  human  facul- 
ties they  arise  in  succession.  This  succession  originates  our  conception  of 
Time ;  while  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  conception  should  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Divine  Mind,  any  more  than  extension  to  the  Divine  substance. 
Hence,  while  our  thoughts  and  our  actions  are  successive ;  while  our  memory 
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wanders  through  the  past,  and  our  imagination  works  its  way  through  the 
dimness  of  the  future ;   while  effort  succeeds  to  eflPort ;  while  a  chain  of 
thoughts  is  evolved,  and  a  sum  of  actions  accumulated, — to  God,  "  one  day 
is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  ;"  he  not  only 
sees  the  end  from   the   beginning,  but  the  beginning  and  the  end  are 
identical :   the  actions  of  an  eternity  are  comprehended  in  one  energy  ; 
the  interests  of  a  universe  are  ordained,  created,  established,  and  immortal- 
ized at  once  and  for  ever.     The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  the 
Father  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  provided  for  their  individual  fortunes, 
ages  ago,  while  he  no  longer  interferes  with  the  course  of  events,  or  whether 
he  guides  the  influences  as  they  arise  ;  but  whether  it  is  most  easy  for  man 
to  conceive  of  the  one  mode  of  agency  or  of  the  other.     It  is  the  choice  of  a 
medium  through  which  an  immutable  object  may  be  viewed  ;  the  choice 
between  two  methods  of  demonstrating  an  unalterable  truth  ;  and  involves 
no  supposition  of  a  change  in  the  object,  or  of  a  modification  of  the  truth 
under  contemplation.     The  truest  wisdom,  therefore,  is  for  every  mind  to 
conceive  of  the  superintendence  of  Providence  in  that  mode  which  nou- 
rishes the  strongest  convictions  of  unerring  wisdom,  and  of  unwearied  ten- 
derness.    The  child  may  be  allowed  and  should  be  encouraged  to  think  of 
his  heavenly  Father  as  smiling  on  his  nascent  efforts  of  duty,  and  frowning 
on  his  disobedience  ;  as  bestowing  his  trivial  enjoyments,  watching  his  oc- 
cupations, and  guarding  his  slumbers,  in  bodily  presence,  since  no  other 
presence  is  conceivable  by  the  infant  mind :  while  the  philosopher  may 
attempt  to  express  his  inadequate  conceptions  by  yet  more   inadequate 
language ;  speaking  of  One  whose  "  centre  is  every  where,  and  His  cir- 
cumference no  where ;"  who  originates  the  faintest  motion  in  the  material 
universe,  while  he  bestows  the  infinite  blessedness  of  an  immortal  existence 
on  an  innumerable  multitude  of  spiritual  beings.     The  latter  of  these  modes 
of  conception  is  not  too  high,  if  it  does  not  impair  the  confidence  of  trust, 
or  the  sense  of  responsibility  ;  the  former  is  not  too  low,  if  it  aids  the 
growth  of  holy  awe  and  fervent  love.     Both  are,  doubtless,  inadequate, 
almost  equally  so  :  yet  neither  is  so  inadequate  as  the  supposition,  adopted 
by  the  learned  Cudworth  and  a  few  others,  that  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  world  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  vital,  spiritual,  and  unintelligent 
substance,  to  which  the  name  of  a  Plastic  Nature  is  given.     It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  so  strange  a  hypothesis  arose  from  the  unworthy  imagination  that 
action  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  nature.     All  dignity, 
however,  consists  in  action,  as  Being  itself  is  evinced  by  action  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  energy  and  the  perfection  of  action,  is  the  perfection  of 
Being,  in  dignity  as  well  as  in  happiness.     Thus  only  can  we  conceive  of 
being,  of  happiness,  of  dignity,  and  of  perfection.     The  hypothesis  of  Cud- 
worth  does  not  in  the  least  remove  his  own  fancied  difficulty;  for  this 
Plastic  Nature  must  have  originated  with  God  ;  and  according  to  the  esta- 
blished maxim,  "  Causa  causae  causa  causati,"  the  operations  of  the  deputy 
are  the  operations  of  the  principal,  where  that  principal  is  prescient.     This 
Idol  of  the  Theatre  may  therefore  be  forgotten  with  the  thousand  others 
which  may  innocently  divert  the  imagination  when  the  occupations  of  the 
reasoning  power  are  suspended;  but  which  should  never  be  allowed  to 
make  sport  among  the  grave  employments  of  the  humble  and  patient  in- 
tellect. 

The  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  we  must  pass  over  entirely, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  subject  is  so  interesting,  and  that  so  much 
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must  be  said  if  any  thing  is  said  at  all,  that  our  remarks  would  probably 
extend  to  the  length  of  the  Essay  itself.  Such  of  our  readers  as  take  an 
interest  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  philosophical  questions,  and  indeed  all 
who  have  outgrown  the  vulgar  belief  that  Atheist  and  Materialist  are  con- 
vertible terms,  will  do  well  to  study  this  chapter  of  the  work  before  us. 
They  will  find  the  question  clearly,  and,  on  the  whole,  impartially  stated, 
and  that  Dr.  Crombie  has  a  decided  opinion  upon  it,  for  reasons  which  he 
has  given  at  length.  Those  who  know  that  the  controversies  on  this  point 
have  sometimes  ended  in  reciprocal  conversion,  and  sometimes  in  the  dis- 
covery that  the  substance  which  one  reasoner  called  Matter  was  the  same 
which  his  opponent  meant  by  Spirit,  will  not  be  disappointed  if  they  are 
long  in  arriving  at  conviction,  where  the  question  is  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties apparently  insuperable.  Happily  the  subject  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, further  than  that  the  obscurity  or  development  of  truth  always  has 
an  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  on  our  course  ot  action ;  according  to  the 
established  rule  that  the  clearer  are  our  conceptions,  the  more  energetic  will 
be  our  practice.  The  immediate  connexion  between  principles  and  prac- 
tice is  revealed  to  all ;  but  no  one  can  say  what  indirect  relations  any  one 
truth  may  bear  to  morals :  and  those  who  are  employed  in  investigations 
which  appear  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  may  be  rendering  a  service  of  which 
they  and  their  contemporaries  little  dream,  to  the  eternal  interests  of  their 
race. 

The  fourth  Essay  contains  an  examination  of  the  Theistical  arguments 
for  a  Future  State.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  respecting  their  value  is 
as  to  the  degree  of  probabihty  which  they  establish.  Believing,  as  we  do, 
that  the  hope  of  a  future  life  which  is  universal  in  the  world,  originated  in  a 
revelation,  we  find  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  arguments  which 
we  hold  to  be  needless,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  us  very  unsatis- 
factory. To  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  country,  of 
whose  earliest  associations  the  idea  of  a  future  life  formed  a  part,  to  whom 
the  decay  and  renovation  of  nature  were  pointed  out  as  types  of  a  more 
mournful  decay  and  a  brighter  renovation,  who  have  been  taught  to  regard 
every  pure  thought,  every  high  aspiring,  as  a  foretaste,  and  the  Scriptures 
themselves  as  the  pledge,  of  an  immortal  existence,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  conceive  what  their  imaginations  or  convictions  would  have 
been  in  different  circumstances,  and  under  an  opposite  mode  of  education. 
We  believe,  however,  that  no  unassisted  reasonings  on  the  tendencies  of  the 
soul,  on  the  influences  of  conscience,  on  the  love  of  life,  on  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  present  enjoyments,  and  on  the  abortions  of  nature — no  observation 
of  analogies,  no  such  conceptions  of  the  Divine  attributes  as  could  have  been 
formed  within  us,  would  have  inspired  such  faith  as  to  enable  us  to  leap  into  i 
the  gulf  at  the  call  of  patriotism,  or  to  inspire  disappointment  at  our 
inability  to  sacrifice  life  for  a  friend.  The  heathen  martyrs  to  patriotism 
and  friendship  were,  we  think,  actuated  by  stronger  convictions  than  could 
have  been  estabhshed  by  the  presumptions  and  probabilities  of  arguments 
which  could  hardly  have  been  suggested  by  other  means  than  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth  they  were  intended  to  reveal.  If  the  idea  of  a  future  life 
were  once  suggested,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  use  of  the  natural  arguments  in 
favour  of  it  in  vivifying  and  confirming  the  apprehension,  till  the  fulness  of 
time  was  come,  when  an  express  promise  was  imparted  :  but  that  such  an 
apprehension  could  originate  in  the  observation  of  analogies,  or  the  stirrnigs 
of  a  restless  spirit,  we  do  not  believe.  To  revelation  alone  is  our  race  m- 
debtcd  lor  the  hope  of  immortality,  as  it  appears  to  us.     No  such  truth  could, 
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we  think,  have  been  elicited  by  any  method  of  induction ;  though,  being 
true,  it  affords  so  clear  an  explanation  of  all  facts  apparently  inconsistent, 
of  all  arrangements  seemingly  discordant,  that  it  is  very  natural  to  conclude 
that  such  an  explanation  must  have  suggested  itself,  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
vealed. Dr.  Crombie  ascribes  greater  weight  to  these  arguments  than  we 
do.  We  wish  we  could  examine  his  reasonings  on  each  of  them,  for  no 
subject  is  more  important  to  a  particular  class  of  persons  ;  and  few  are  more 
interesting.  But  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  subject  at  greater  length. 
Few,  if  any,  persons,  we  would  hope,  under  the  conviction  that  death  is  at 
hand,  capable  of  reviewing  the  course  of  their  lives,  and  of  estimating  the 
nature  and  compass  of  their  powers,  seriously  believe  that  a  future  existence 
is  impossible  or  improbable.  The  difference  (to  be  accounted  for  as  well 
as  lamented)  is  between  the  involuntary,  vacillating  comparison  of  probabi- 
lities of  the  Sceptic ;  the  obscure  though  stable  convictions  of  the  Deist ;  and 
the  full,  definite,  and  animating  expectation  of  the  Christian.  The  Atheist 
may  consign  himself  to  annihilation  ;  the  Sceptic  may  jest  about  Styx  and 
its  ferryman,  or  may  anxiously  stretch  his  gaze  into  the  obscure  regions 
whose  hues  and  forms  may  prove  as  unreal  as  the  dreams  which  precede  the 
insensibility  of  sleep  ;  the  Deist  may  await  with  the  composure  of  hope  and 
trust  the  revelation  of  a  scene  of  whose  reality  he  is  assured  ;  but  to  the 
Christian  that  revelation  is  begun  :  its  "  visioned  glories  half  appear ;"  and 
whatever  may  be  his  condition  there,  that  such  a  world  is  opening  upon 
him,  he  can  no  more  doubt  than  that  his  mortal  existence  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  convictions  of  the  Christian  and  the  Deist  appear  to  be  based 
on  a  revelation  ;  those  of  the  Atheist  and  Sceptic  to  be  held  in  defiance  of 
it ;  and  the  natural  arguments  for  a  future  state  seem  to  have  no  influence 
in  lessening  the  differences  of  the  opposing  systems. 

It  surprises  us  to  perceive  the  firequent  reference  made  by  our  author  to 
instinctive  principles.     lie  has  shewn  himself  so  acute  in  detecting  those 
errors  in  philosophy  which  arise  from  the  tendency  to  multiply  principles, 
that  we  wonder  when  we  find  him  ascribing  the  belief  of  the  connexion 
between  cause  and  effect,  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  the  love  of  life,  con- 
science, resentment,  gratitude,  and  other  passions  and  affections,  to  so  many 
instinctive  principles.     It  appears  that  he  confounds  instinctive  with  what 
are  commonly  called  natural  principles  ;  those  which  are  inherent  at  birth, 
with  those  which  are  afterwards  formed  in  every  mind  by  influences  which 
act  universally.     While  the  happiness  of  life  universally  preponderates  over 
its  miseries,  the  love  of  life  will  be  universal :  and  if,  in  any  particular  case, 
its  miseries  preponderate,  the  love  of  life  will  give  way  to  the  desire  of  death. 
If  it  were  not  so,  we  must  deny  the  sanity  of  every  suicide,  from  the  noble 
Roman  to  the  degraded  Hindoo  widow.     From  a  review  of  the  moral  influ- 
ences to  which  the  whole  human  race  is  subjected,  it  might  be  anticipated 
that  a  strong  general  resemblance,  accompanied  with  minor  differences, 
would  subsist  in  the  operation  of  conscience  in  nations  and  individuals ; 
which  we  find  to  be  the  fact :  whereas,  if  the  principle  were  instinctive, 
no  such  differences  could  exist.     The  author  expresses  himself  with  some 
indignation  against  those  who  teach  that  benevolence  grows  out  of  selfish- 
ness, and  is  the  result  of  early  association,  originating  in  the  nursery  or 
the  school-room.     We  hope  we  are  not  "  ever  anxious  to  degrade  the  cha- 
racter of  man,"  yet  we  avow  such  to  be  our  belief;  and,  in  the  whole 
economy  of  Providence,  there  is  no  process  which  more  powerfully  excites 
our  admiration  and  gratitude  than  that  by  which  the  selfish  principle  is 
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made  subservient  to  the  growth  of  benevolence.  It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle 
to  watch  the  expansion  of  the  affections  in  the  mind  of  a  child  ;  to  see  how, 
by  pleasurable  association,  his  interests  are  gradually  transferred  from  him- 
self to  others ;  how,  having  once  felt  pleasure  and  pain  for  his  parents  and 
companions,  the  association  strengthens,  till  a  desire  of  the  good  of  others 
renders  him  unmindful  of  his  own  feelings ;  how,  self-denial  being  once 
exercised,  the  exercise  becomes  more  easy  and  frequent,  till  it  is  itself  the 
source  of  as  much  pleasure  to  the  individual  as  his  benevolence  can  confer 
on  others ;  and  how  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is  thus  indefinitely  in- 
creased, and  man  is  prepared  for  that  state  where  nothing  that  defileth  can 
enter.  If  he  were  born  with  an  instinctive  principle  of  benevolence,  be 
would  be,  at  his  birth,  as  fit  for  the  highest  enjoyments  of  a  better  world  as 
when  his  course  of  discipline  was  finished  ;  or  we  must  suppose,  with  our 
author,  that  opposite  instincts  are  implanted,  which  are  to  carry  on  a  war- 
fare till  one  or  the  other  is  annihilated.  He  calls  resentment  an  instinct : 
but  have  we  any  reason,  from  experience  or  analogy,  to  suppose  that  in- 
stincts are  ever  annihilated  ?  The  supposition  is  irreconcilable  with  Dr. 
Crorabie's  doctrine  of  the  indestructible  nature  of  our  consciousness.  As 
for  the  degradation  imputed  to  the  process  referred  to,  it  is  purely  imaginary. 
Man  is  what  he  is,  by  whatever  means  he  became  so  ;  and  as  the  choice  of 
those  means  does  not  rest  with  him,  the  beauty  or  meanness  of  the  process 
employed  is  ascribable  not  to  him,  but  to  his  Maker  and  Guide.  Benevo- 
lence is  venerable  and  beautiful,  and  the  elements  from  which  it  is  formed, 
the  influences  under  which  it  expands,  are  created  and  administered  by  God. 
It  is  the  part  of  man  to  investigate  the  nature  of  those  elements,  to  watch 
the  operation  of  those  influences,  in  order  to  use,  as  he  best  may,  his  privi- 
lege of  co-operating  with  the  universal  Father  in  the  development  of  mind 
and  the  creation  of  happiness.  If  he  ventures  to  doubt  the  efficiency  or 
dispute  the  existence  of  the  process,  because  it  is  not  accordant  with  his 
notions  of  fitness  and  beauty,  it  follows  that  his  notions  are  imperfect,  and 
not  that  the  process  is  in  fault.  It  is  his  part  to  form  his  conceptions  of 
fitness  and  beauty  from  the  observation  of  the  means  employed  and  the 
results  displayed  by  Providence,  and  not  to  question  the  operation  of  the 
means  because  they  vary  from  his  conceptions.  Where  Dr.  Crombie  sees 
deformity  and  apprehends  degradation,  some  other  inquirers  discern  order 
and  dignity  :  not  that  they  think  selfishness  desirable  in  itself,  or  see  any 
thing  noble  in  the  imperfection  of  benevolence.  But  beauty  resides  in  the 
process,  though  not  in  the  elements  employed ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  object 
imparts  significance  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained. 

We  can  neither  enter  into  our  author's  conception  nor  adopt  his  lan- 
guage when  he  says,  "  Our  malevolence  ceases  to  be  a  malignant  feeling, 
when  directed  against  the  deliberate  parricide,  or  the  atrocity  of  the  wretch 
who,  with  wanton  cruelty,  sheds  the  blood  of  an  innocent  and  defenceless 
fellow-creature."  Malevolence  (or  wishing  ill)  can  never  cease  to  be  a 
malignant  feeling,  as  its  objects  are  persons,  not  qualities.  We  may  hate 
moral  evil,  but  we  may  not  wish  ill  to  the  subjects  of  it.  We  may  hate 
atrocity  ;  but  to  hate  the  atrocious  is  wrong  ;  to  be  malevolent  to  the  atro- 
city is  impossible,  while  "  malevolence"  means  what  it  is  universally  un- 
derstood to  mean.  The  ideas  included  in  the  words  "  virtuous  malevolence" 
are  incongruous ;  and  the  desire  of  retribution  on  the  vicious  proceeds,  or 
ought  to  proceed,  from  a  principle  of  benevolence  to  society,  and  not  ot 
malevolence  to  the  criminal. 
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The  following  passage  appears  to  be  grounded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  philosophy  of  those  who  dispute  the  instinctive  nature  of  moral  senti- 
ments: 

"  But,  if  all  our  moral  sentiments  were  resolvable  into  education,  it  would 
follow  that  man  is  wholly  a  factitious  being ;  and  that  all  actions,  not  affecting' 
ourselves,  would  be  equally  indifferent  to  us  ;  that  we  should  hear  the  moan- 
ings  of  pain,  the  shriek  of  sorrow,  and  the  laugh  of  joy,  mth  equal  uncon- 
cern ;  that  we  should  behold  a  fellow-creature  writhing  in  agony,  and  another 
relieved  from  suffering,  with  one  and  the  same,  or  mth  no  emotion  ;  and 
that  benevolence  and  malignity,  love  and  hatred,  might  be  equally  gratifying, 
or  interchange  their  pleasures  and  pains,  as  early  impressions  might  happen 
to  have  directed,"  &c. — Vol.  II.  p.  495. 

No  one  attempts  to  deny  that  man  is  endowed  from  birth  with  a  capacity 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  with  a  principle  of  association  ;  and  that,  under 
influences  which  are  universal  in  their  operation,  natural  principles  are 
formed,  which  are  also  imiversal.  No  human  agency  can  suspend  the  thou- 
sand influences  which  create  a  love  of  virtue  and  of  happiness,  and  a  hatred 
of  vice  and  misery  in  almost  every  mind  ;  but  while  instances  may  be 
pointed  out,  (and  such  exist,  though  happily  they  are  rare,)  of  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  suffering  of  others,  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  distinction 
between  virtue  and  vice,  it  is  clear  that  moral  sentiments  are  not  instinctive. 
— In  p.  347  of  Vol.  I.,  we  find  the  proposition,  "  All  men  are  mortal," 
adduced  as  an  example  of  an  intuitive  truth.  This  is  an  oversight,  which 
only  needs  to  be  noticed  to  be  corrected. 

It  would  be  much  less  easy  to  point  out  the  numerous  excellences  of  the 
work  before  us  than  it  has  been  to  notice  its  few  apparent  defects.  It  con- 
tains a  valuable  body  of  facts  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  doctrine  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Its  reasonings  are,  for  the  most  part,  clear,  though 
encumbered  by  occasional  repetitions,  for  which,  in  his  preface,  the  author 
begs  his  readers'  excuse,  on  the  plea  of  an  earnest  desire  to  produce  a  due 
impression. 

The  time  will  arrive,  we  are  persuaded,  when  inquiries  of  the  nature  of 
those  before  us  will  become  more  popular  than  they  have  ever  been.  The 
notion  of  their  being  surrounded  by  peculiar  mystery,  and  attended  by  pecu- 
liar danger,  is  wearing  out.  The  authority  of  Milton  has,  in  this  case,  as  in 
some  others,  been  regarded  with  too  much  deference  ;  and  while  orthodoxy 
and  piety  have  been  maintained  in  conjunction  in  the  cottage,  because  Para- 
dise Lost  and  the  Bible  lay  together  on  the  shelf,  many  wise  heads  have  been 
shaken  in  the  drawing-room, Ihe  library,  and  the  college,  at  the  mention  of 

"  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute ;" 

and  many  an  allusion  to  the  diabolic  nature  of  such  inquiries  has  alarmed 
and  perplexed  the  young  reasoner.  A  little  further  research  proves,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  through  indolence,  impatience,  or  some  pecuHar  infir- 
mity, that  either  devils  or  men  can  "  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost" 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  at  length  allowed,  that  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  deny  the 
existence  of  eleven  planets  because  Mihon  speaks  of  "  five  other  wandering 
fires"  besides  the  moon,  as  to  conclude  that  any  objects  of  discussion  are 
forbidden  becaase  any  man  suggests  by  implication  that  they  are  so,  even  if 
that  man  be  Milton.  Every  good  is  liable  to  abuse  ;  and  the  most  valuable 
instruments  are  precisely  those  which  may  effect  the  most  injury,  if  impro- 
perly handled ;  but  if  presented  for  our  use,  our  part  is  to  apply  them  care- 
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fully,  and  not  to  shrink  from  touching  them.  The  real  dangers  which  attend 
metaphysical  inquiries  are  the  same  which  attend  all  other  inquiries,  and 
which  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  They  arise 
from  our  prejudices,  our  ignorance,  our  weakness,  our  presumptuous  confi- 
dence, our  debasing  fears ;  and  they  can  no  more  be  annihilated  by  depri- 
ving them  of  one  mode  of  indicating  their  existence,  than  indiscretion  can  be 
cured  by  cutting  out  the  tongue,  or  internal  inflammation  relieved  by  cool- 
ing the  hands.  A  world  of  truth  is  before  us.  We  cannot  help  desiring  to 
explore  it ;  and  we  know  of  no  interdiction  which  need  exclude  us  from 
any  part  of  it.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  disregard  the  mistaken  advice  and 
impotent  threats  which  would  deter  us,  and  press  forward  to  the  limits  of 
science,  determined  to  ascertain  for  ourselves  where  we  must  stop,  and  to 
heed  no  prohibition  but  that  of  Nature,  or  of  Him  who  constituted  Nature. 

"Nature,"  says  Dr.  T.  Brown,  "has  not  abandoned  us,  with  principles 
which  we  must  fear  to  examine,  and  with  truths  and  illusions  which  we  must 
never  dare  to  separate.  la  teaching  us  what  our  powers  are  incapable  of  at- 
taining, she  has,  at  the  same  time,  taught  us  what  truths  they  may  attain ;  and 
within  this  boundary  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  has  placed 
all  the  truths  that  are  important  for  our  virtue  and  happiness.  He,  whose 
eyes  are  clearest  to  discern  the  bounding  circle,  cannot,  surely,  be  the  dullest 
to  perceive  the  truths  that  arc  within.  The  study  of  the  power  and  limits  of 
the  understanding,  and  of  the  sources  of  evidence  in  external  nature  and  our- 
selves, instead  of  either  forming  or  favouring  a  tendency  to  scepticism,  is  the 
surest,  or  rather  the  only,  mode  of  removing  the  danger  of  such  a  tendency. 
That  mind  may  soon  doubt  even  of  the  most  important  truths,  which  has 
never  learned  to  distinguish  the  doubtful  from  the  true.  But  to  know  well 
the  irresistible  evidence  on  which  truth  is  founded,  is  to  believe  in  it,  and  to 
believe  in  it  for  ever." 


TRANSLATION    OF   MONS.   A.    DE   LAMARTINE'S    POEM,   ENTITLED, 

DIEU. 

Awhile  my  soul  thy  earthly  cares  forego, 
Awhile  cast  off  the  weight  of  human  woe. 
My  mortal  sense,  I  leave  thee  wandering  here, 
Whilst  I  unburthen'd  seek  a  higher  sphere. 
There,  treading  under  foot  this  orb  below, 
Unshackled  soar  a  viewless  world  to  know. 
My  soul  is  straighten'd  in  its  prison'd  home. 
And  through  unbounded  aether  longs  to  roam. 

As  a  small  rain-drop  in  the  ocean  tost. 
So  in  infinitude  all  thought  is  lost ; 
There,  queen  of  space  and  of  eternity. 
The  spirit  measures  time — immensity — 
Approaches  chaos — dares  existence  span, 
The  essence  of  the  Godhead  learns  to  scan* 
But  when  the  depth  of  feeling  I  would  paint, 
Language  expires  in  efforts  weak  and  faint ; 
My  soul  would  speak — my  tongue  the  aid  I  sought 
Refuses,  and  but  yields  the  shade  of  thought. 
Two  different  tongues  the  Lord  for  mind  hath  made; 
One  is  by  sounds  articulate  displayed ; 
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This  bounded  language  man  from  man  may  know ; 
Full  well  it  suits  his  exiled  state  below ; 
It  suits  his  veering  destinies  or  clime. 
Changes  or  passes  with  the  passing  time. 
The  other  is  eternal,  vast,  immense, 
The  innate  language  of  intelligence  ; 
'Tis  not  a  sound  that  dies  upon  the  air, 
'Tis  living  in  the  heart,  and  heard  but  there  ; 
'Tis  understood  and  spoken  by  the  soul. 
Holds  o'er  each  feeling  its  sublime  controul ; 
Each  transport  and  each  kindling  thought  explains. 
The  soul's  soft  raptures  and  her  secret  pains ; 
This  is  the  language  prayer  prefers  on  high — 
On  earth  'tis  heard  but  in  the  lover's  sigh. 

Through  the  pure  regions  where  I  love  to  stray. 
Enthusiasm,  come  to  point  the  way  I 
Be  thou  my  torch  in  this  profoundest  night. 
Than  reason  better  guide  my  mental  sight ; 
Come  thou  on  wings  of  tlame,  disperse  the  shade. 
My  leader  come — I  ask  alone  thy  aid. 
Escaped  from  time  and  space,  we  raptured  roam 
Above  the  shadows  of  our  earthly  home ; 
And  now  fair  truth  beholding  face  to  face. 
We  view  her  order  and  admire  her  grace. 

'Tis  Deity— this  glorious  star  divine. 
That  knows  no  dawn — that  suffers  no  decline ; 
He  lives — all  live  in  him— and  vastness,  time. 
Are  of  his  being  elements  sublime. 
Eternity  his  age — the  void  his  rest — 
The  day  his  glance — the  world  his  image  blest. 
All  universe  exists  beneath  his  hand. 
And  waves  of  being  flow  at  his  command. 
As  a  flood  nourish'd  by  this  source  immense. 
Escapes,  returns,  to  end  where  all  commence, — 
Boundless  as  he,  his  perfect  works  divine 
Bless  at  their  birth  the  hand  that  bade  them  shine. 

At  every  breath  He  chaos  fills  anew  ; 
To  live  is  to  create — to  will,  to  do ; 
To  him  belongs  from  self  all  things  to  draw. 
His  holy  will  supreme,  his  only  law  : 
This  wiill  unclouded,  and  from  weakness  free. 
Is  power,  is  order,  truth  and  equity. 
O'er  whatsoe'er  exists  he  holds  controul. 
From  chaos  to  the  all-pervading  soul ; 
Intelligence  and  love,  strength,  beauty,  youth. 
Are  gifls  exhaustless  from  the  God  of  Truth. 
'Tis  his  the  void  with  precious  gifts  to  fill. 
And  call  up  gods  from  nothing  at  his  will. 
These  gods,  these  sons  of  his  creating  word. 
Keep  an  eternal  distance  from  their  Lord ; 
To  him  who  made  them  they  by  nature  tend. 
Sufficient  he  alone — their  all,  their  end. 
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Behold,  behold  the  God  by  all  adored, 
Him  Abraham  served — to  him  Pythagoras  soar'd 
In  musing  dreams,  and  Socrates  the  Sage 
Announced  him  God — the  God  of  every  age. 
By  distant  glimpses  Plato's  mental  sight 
Perceived  the  glory  of  the  Lord  of  light. 
Reason  reveals  this  God  to  mortal  eye. 
Him  justice  waits  for — misery  looks  on  high. 
This  is  the  God  by  Christ  on  earth  display 'd, 
But  not  the  God  by  man's  invention  made  ; 
Explain'd  by  error  to  the  weak  and  blind, 
By  crafty  priests  disfigured  to  the  mind. 
He  is  alone — is  one — is  just — is  good  ; 
Earth  sees  his  work — in  Heaven  'tis  understood. 

Happy  who  knows  him — who  adores  more  bless'd, 
Who,  by  the  world  or  injured  or  depress'd, 
Alone,  illumined  by  the  lamps  of  night, 
By  faith  arises  to  the  source  of  light ; 
His  soul  consuming  with  a  fire  divine, 
As  incense  burns  before  the  holy  shrine. 
But  he,  whose  humbled  spirit  would  arise, 
Must  borrow  strength  and  virtue  from  the  skies ; 
On  wings  of  flame  must  seek  the  heavenly  goal  ; 
Desire  and  love  are  pinions  of  the  soul. 
Why  did  not  destiny  my  birth  command. 
When  man  came  fresh  from  his  Creator's  hand  ? 
Near  God  by  innocence,  near  God  by  time, 
He  walk'd  before  him,  yet  unstain'd  by  crime. 
Why  view'd  I  not  thy  first  bright  sun,  oh  earth ! 
Why  heard  thee  not,  oh  man  !  at  thy  first  birth  ? 
With  thee  the  Lord  convei-sed — the  world  proclaim'd 
The  great  Supreme,  who  is  Almighty  named  : 
Nature  arising  in  her  earliest  flame. 
Declared,  in  every  sense,  her  Author's  name ; 
This  name,  conceal'd  by  ages,  now  roll'd  on, 
O'er  all  thy  works  in  traits  more  dazzling  shone. 
Man,  in  past  days,  arose  to  thee  alone  ; 
He  cried,  "  My  Father ;"  Thou—"  'Tis  I,  my  son." 
Long  time  thy  voice  vouchsafed  to  teach  his  mind. 
Long  time  wert  thou  the  leader  of  mankind. 
When  erst  thy  glory  tliou  to  flesh  display'd. 
At  Shinar's  valley,  and  at  Mamre's  shade, 
In  Horeb's  burning  bush,  or  Sinai's  hill. 
When  Moses  to  the  Hebrews  taught  thy  will. 
Those  first-born  sons  of  men,  a  chosen  band. 
For  forty  years  supported  by  thy  hand. 
Thy  lively  oracles  their  souls  impress'd. 
Thy  works  miraculous  their  senses  bless'd  ; 
And  when  they  thee  forgot,  thine  angel  came, 
And  to  their  wand'ring  hearts  recall'd  thy  name, 
l^ut  soon,  as  rivers  turning  from  their  source. 
This  pure  remembrance  alters  in  its  course. 
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The  radiant  brisjhtness  of  that  glorious  light 
Is  dimmed  and  clouded  by  approaching  night. 
Ceased  is  thy  voice  ;  oblivious  time  effaced 
The  stamp  of  elory  by  thy  finger  traced. 
Ages  advance,  feith  growing  pale  we  see, 
Man  places  doubt  between  the  world  and  thee. 

Yes,  Lord,  this  world  neglects,  from  lapse  of  lime. 
Thy  works,  thy  glory,  and  thy  name  sublime. 
If  we  would  seek  thee  now,  nor  seek  in  vain. 
The  waves  of  time  we  must  retrace  again. 
Vainly,  through  Nature's  works  man  roams  abroad. 
If 'mid  the  temple  he  behold  not  God. 
In  vain  he  views  the  deserts  of  the  sky. 
And  marks  the  thousand  suns  revolve  on  high  ; 
The  hand  that  guides  he  ceases  to  adore  ; 
Eternal  prodigies  impress  no  more  : 
As  yesterday  they  shone,  they'll  shine  each  day. 
And  who  can  tell  when  first  they  tracked  their  way  ? 
Who  knows  when  this  bright  torch,  this  glorious  sun. 
Our  earth  to  light  his  early  course  begun  ? 
Our  fathers  have  not  seen  its  pristine  glow. 
And  days  eternal  no  beginning  know. 
In  vain,  by  changes  va^  thou  dost  declare 
To  all  the  moral  world,  Lo,  Grod  is  there. 
In  vain  do  human  empires  pass  away. 
Or  at  thy  bidding  other  sceptres  sway. 
Inured  to  change,  we  own  it  not  the  sign 
Of  power  supreme,  of  glory  all  divine ; 
Accustomed  to  these  strokes  through  ages  past, 
Man  stupid  sleeps — a  dreamer  to  the  last. 

Awake  us,  change  this  earth,  oh  glorious  Lord  I 
Bid  chaos  hear  thy  fertilizing  word  : 
'Tis  time — cast  off  this  long  repose — arise  ; 
From  other  nothings  call  earth,  sea,  and  skies. 
New  scenes  our  drowsy  senses  now  require. 
New  wonders  only  can  our  minds  inspire ; 
Heaven's  order  speaks  no  more — change  then  its  light. 
Dart  a  new  sun  upon  our  palsied  sight. 
Send  forth  thy  mandate — ^bid  some  high  behest 
Destroy  this  structure,  and  our  faith  arrest. 
Perhaps  before  this  sun  shall  cease  to  shine. 
And  pour  o'er  earth  his  quickening  light  divine. 
Eclipsed  the  moral  light  of  mind  shall  be. 
And  wake  no  more  the  thoughts  to  ecstacy  : 
And  that  same  day  which  quenches  heaven's  fair  light. 
Shall  plunge  the  universe  in  lasting  night. 
Then  with  one  crash  thy  useless  work  shall  break. 
These  words  from  age  to  age  the  wreck  shall  speak : 
lam  alone — and  this  my  high  decree, 
Man  ceasing  to  believe,  shaU  cease  to  be. 
Clonsheac^  Dublin.  M.  g, 
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HIGGINS'S   APOLOGY   FOR  MOHAMED.* 

No  department  of  history  is  more  defective  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
affairs  of  rehgion.  Interest  and  prejudice  have  united  in  a  thousand  cases  to 
falsify  or  obscure  the  record  of  the  past,  so  that  ecclesiastical  history  is  re- 
plete with  difficulties  and  misrepresentations.  Amongst  others,  Muharamed 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  writers,  and  of  Christian  writers,  the  most  un- 
fair treatment.  We  do  not  say  that  there  have  not  been  exceptions,  but  till 
recently  the  current  of  historical  detail  respecting  him  has  been  of  the  most 
injurious  nature.  Maracci,  Prideaux,  and  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  have 
held  him  up  to  the  detestation  of  the  Christian  world.  With  suicidal  hatred 
they  have  set  him  forth  as  destitute  of  every  excellent  quality,  forgetting  that 
the  more  they  degraded  the  man,  the  greater  they  made  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  his  system  without  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Being. 

One  extreme  begets  another,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  per- 
sons who  can  see  in  Muhammed  nothing  but  virtue.  Boulainvilliers  was 
the  first  writer  in  Christendom  (as  far  as  we  know)  who  undertook  to  exhibit 
him  as  little  short  of  perfection.  But  by  an  author  of  the  present  day,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church,-(-  "  the  false  prophet"  has  been  converted 
into  a  true  prophet,  and  the  "  Impostor"  into  a  special  agent  of  the  Almighty. 
The  writer  of  the  work  entitled  An  Apology  for  the  celebrated  Prophet  of 
Arabia,  however,  will  have  it,  that  Muhammed  was  no  prophet  at  all ;  while, 
together  with  Mr.  Forster,  he  undertakes  the  defence  of  Muhammed's  cha- 
racter. True  it  is  that  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  goes  in  his  zeal  to  an  extreme 
that  would  alarm  his  pious  associate — looking  upon  Christ  to  be  almost 
equrl  to  Muhammed,  and  Christianity  as  inferior  to  Islamism. 

Mr.  Forster,  in  a  work  which  in  its  general  execution  does  him  much 
credit,  advances  and  defends  in  great  detail  the  idea,  that  as  Christ  is  the 
spiritual  descendant  of  Isaac,  so  Muhammed  is  the  spiritual  descendant  of 
Ishmael,  being  equally  with  Jesus  an  heir  of  promise  and  foreordained  of 
God.  It  does  not  content  him  to  suppose  that  the  system  of  Muhammed  was 
in  the  general  providence  of  God  permitted  to  arise,  but  he  challenges  for  it 
a  special  and  prophetic  ordination.  To  this  idea  he  was,  he  informs  his 
readers,  led  by  the  insufficiency  of  all  the  commonly  assigned  causes  to  ac- 
count for  its  origin  and  continuance.  We  admire  the  learning  and  diligence 
and  skill  which  he  has  shewn  in  the  composition  of  his  work,  but  we  dissent 
from  the  theory  which  he  has  adopted.  For  ourselves,  we  see  no  difficulty  in 
resting  in  secondary  causes,  and  the  permission  of  God's  general  providence, 
as  wholly  adequate  to  bring  about  the  great  change  effected  by  the  Arabian 
prophet.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world 
iiave  been  remarkable  for  sudden  and  extensive  changes.  Even  without  the 
aid  of  religious  enthusiasm  such  clianges  have  been  produced.  Many  con- 
curring circumstances,  as  Sale  has  well  shewn,  conspired  to  aid  Muhammed  in 
the  revolution  which  he  effected  ;  the  corruption  of  the  Christian  religion — 
the  condition  of  the  Arabs — their  free  and  valiant  spirit — the  personal  qua- 
lities of  Muhammed  himself — above  all,  the  success  of  his  arms.  Even  as  a 
warrior  he  might,  we  doubt  not,  have  won  his  way  to  extensive  dominion ; 
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but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prophet  would  materially  aid  the  valour  and  con- 
duct of  the  soldier.  But  whence,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  enthusiasm  de- 
rived ?  Muhammed,  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  us,  set  up  as  a  reformer,  in- 
tendinor  perhaps,  at  first,  without  thinking  of  fraud,  to  bring  back  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  a  belief  in  pure  theism,  and  to  convert  the  Christians,  from 
what  appeared  to  him  idolatry,  to  the  simple  unity  of  God.  An  object  so 
important  would  easily  awaken  in  his  susceptible  mind  the  ardour  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  that  which  he  felt  himself  he  would  speedily  communicate  to 
others.  That  he  remained  simply  an  enthusiast  all  his  life  we  do  not  say. 
How  early  some  qualities  of  the  impostor  were  grafted  on  those  of  the  en- 
thusiast can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  At  first,  perliaps,  he  yielded  to 
the  idea  of  pious  fraud  under  a  sense  of  its  necessity  for  securing  the  great 
and  good  object  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  We  find  that  others 
have  been  led  to  promote  benevolent  plans  by  similar  means.  Many  of  the 
great  legislators  and  reformers  of  Greece  and  Rome  thought  it  necessary  to 
pretend  to  divine  aid  in  order  to  effect  the  purposes  which  they  liad  formed. 
But  Muhammed  was,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  urged  to  greater  lengths 
than  any  of  these.  One  imposture  led  him  to  the  necessity  of  another, 
difficulties  fired  his  zeal  and  increased  his  enthusiasm,  till  at  length  it  was 
not  easy  to  say  which  had  most  empire  over  his  heart,  fanaticism  or  fraud. 
That  in  the  later  periods  of  his  public  life  both  were  united  in  his  character, 
we  have  no  doubt ;  and  conceiving  him  to  have  been  a  deceiver  as  well  as 
self-deceived,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  explaining  the  chief  incidents  of  his 
life.  Nor  is  the  union  which  we  have  now  supfwsed  so  infrequent  of  oc- 
currence as  some  may  imagine.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  no  small 
share  of  fanaticism  existed  in  the  characters  of  most  of  those  who  are  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  religious  impostors.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  they  could  have  played  their  parts  so  well  as  many  of 
them  actually  did.  To  deceive  others  the  impostor  must  in  part  be  self- 
deceived. 

But  Mr.  Forster  would  rejoin.  Supposing  these  things  to  be  as  you  assert, 
what  but  the  agency  of  the  Deity  led  to  them  ?  Assign  wliat  secondary 
causes  you  will  as  the  immediate  occasion  of  Islamism,  do  not  these  imply 
the  agency  of  God  ?  Undoubtedly.  All  things  are  of  God,  and  therefore 
the  causes  now  alleged.  But  is  there  not  a  most  material  difference  be- 
tween the  general  and  the  special  agency  of  his  providence  r  Under  the 
former,  surely  not  the  latter,  Mr.  Forster  has  written  his  book  ;  so  the 
former,  not  the  latter,  originated  the  reUgion  of  Muhammed.  And  except 
it  can  be  shewn  that  God's  general  providence,  in  conjunction  with  human 
agency,  was  insufficient  to  occasion  Islamism,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  refer 
to  his  special  and  miraculous  interposition.  This  may  be  attempted,  but 
can,  we  think,  never  succeed.  All  that  is  requisite  to  understand  the  origin 
of  Islamism  is  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  period  when  it  arose,  divesting 
it  of  modern  notions  and  modes  of  thought,  studying  well  the  genius  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  spread,  and  the  nature  of  the  means,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  by  whose  agency  it  was  originated.  ^Nor  do  we  participate 
in  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Forster  feels  respecting  its  continuance.  He 
indeed  speaks  of  its  ^^  permanence y"  and  imagines  that  it  will  continue  to 
exist  as  a  kind  of  inferior  Christianity.  Recent  events  have  no  very  favour- 
able aspect  on  this  speculation.  Whether,  however,  its  continuance  be  still 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  this  creates  no  difficulty  in  our  mind.  In 
general,  what  is  will  be,  because  it  is.  No  adequate  cause  of  change  has 
yet  appeared.    The  Christian  world  still  acknowledges  a  tri-personal  God, 
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the  very  error  against  which  Muhammed  chiefly  framed  his  system.  Of  all 
enemies  of  change,  prejudice  and  ignorance  are  the  greatest — hoth  of  which 
largely  abound  in  Muhammedan  countries. 

Dismissing  the  theory  of  Mr.  Forster,  we  have,  hefore  we  quit  him,  one 
word  of  expostulation  to  utter.  Unitarianism  has  often  been  stigmatized  as 
assimilated  to  Islamism.  It  has  been  denounced  as  little  better  than  the 
faith  of  the  Moslems.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  proclaims  it  "vastly  inferior," 
and  gravely  tells  his  readers,  "  The  Mahometans  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  gospel  than  Socinus,  or  his  imitators  and  outrunners,  the  modern  Uni- 
tarians, since  Mahometanism  strenuously  maintains  several  prime  articles  of 
the  Catholic  faith  which  those  presumptuous  innovators"  (in  another  place 
we  are  styled  "  pretended  Christians")  "  strenuously  deny."  More  in  the 
same  strain  might  be  quoted.  We  regret  not  for  ourselves  merely,  but  for 
his  own  sake,  that  so  respectable  a  man  as  Mr.  Forster  should  have  lent 
himself  to  so  bad  an  object  as  that  of  misrepresenting  his  fellow-christians. 
One  part  of  Christianity  we  have  however  learnt,  namely,  when  reviled  not 
to  revile  again. 

Much  as  Mr.  Higgins  desires  to  extol  his  "  illustrious"  "  hero,"  he  does 
not  set  him  above  Unitarian  Christians,  though  he  attempts  to  bring  us  down 
to  the  level  of  Muhammed.  Whether  this  is  intended  as  a  compliment  to 
his  prophet  (we  should  have  written  no-propliet)  or  to  Unitarians,  we  do  not 
know.  If  for  us,  we  decline  it  with  all  due  acknowledgements.  Our  readers 
must  not  be  surprised  that  we  have  made  this  confession  of  ignorance,  for 
we  can  assure  them  that  Mr.  Higgins's  meaning  is  not  unfrequently  obscure. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  some  two  hundred  distinct  and  short  paragraphs, 
which,  if  read  separately,  may  be  understood.  Scarcely  so,  however,  if  dif- 
ferent portions  are  compared  together,  for  then  something  like  inconsisten- 
cies and  contradictions  will  frequently  appear  ;  or  if  the  whole  be  read 
consecutively,  when  the  disorder  and  confusion  that  reign  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  book  will  be  transfused  from  its  pages  into  the  mind.  In  fact, 
we  hardly  comprehend  why  Mr.  Higgins  has  thought  fit  to  go  in  this  in- 
stance to  the  press.  There  was  surely  no  need  of  saying,  in  loose,  unmea- 
sured sentences,  what  Gibbon  has  detailed  in  all  the  attractions  of  his  im- 
posing style  ;  nor  to  iterate  his  mistakes,  nor  to  make  them  the  occasion 
of  peiming  tirades  against  Christian  priests.  In  a  word,  we  see  little  in  the 
work  which  deserved  publication.  There  is  nothing  new  except  blunders; 
there  is  no  evincement  of  mental  strength,  except  in  mental  perversion. 
An  old  story  is  badly  told,  and  an  entire  volume  is  made  up  of  scattered  and 
disjointed  fragments.  Almost  the  only  thing  in  the  book  we  could  with 
complacency  liave  looked  on,  namely,  the  defence  of  Muhammed's  character 
from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  is  spoiled  by  being  overdone,  and 
jjursued  in  the  very  spirit  of  uncharitableness  which  the  writer  condemns. 
Such,  in  general,  being  our  opinion  of  "  An  Apology  for  the  Life  and 
Character  of  the  celebrated  Prophet  of  Arabia,"  we  should  not  have  troubled 
our  readers  with  any  notice  of  the  volume,  did  we  not  fear  that  it  might  in 
some  instances  prove  injurious.  A  few  remarks  will,  however,  suffice  to 
shew  that  Mr.  Higgins  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  guide. 

Mr.  Higgins  is  very  anxious  to  shew  that  Muhammed  was  not  an  impos- 
tor, *'  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  generally  carried."  If  the  ques- 
tion be  one  of  degree,  the  fact  involved  in  the  accusation  is  conceded,  and 
"  Mohamed  the  Illustrious"  was  an  impostor.  Mr.  Higgins  contends  that 
Muhammed  might  represent  himself  as  sent  of  God,  and  yet  be  no  impostor, 
thinking  himself  called  by  the  state  of  society  to  bring  about  a  reformation. 
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But  this  explanation  will  not  account  for  the  acknowledged  facts.  Muham- 
med.  was  understood  by  his  followers,  and  even  by  his  earliest  disciples,  to 
lay  claim  to  a  special  delegation  fi-om  God,  and  this  claim  he  maintained 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  life.  But  the  term  by  which  he  describes 
himself,  represents  him,  Mr.  Higgins  tells  us,  not  as  "  the  sent,"  but  as 
"  a  sent."  This  allegation  does  not  at  all  modify  the  fact  that  Mubammed 
pretended  to  he  sent.  This  remains  the  same.  Though  by  this  title  he 
may  not  arrogate  to  himself  pre-eminence  among  the  messengers  of  God, 
he  yet  vindicates  to  himself  the  name.  If  not  "  the,"  still  he  is  "  a"  pro- 
phet. Instead  of  beins:  the  chief,  or  the  only  one,  he  is  one  among  many. 
If,  however,  as  Mr.  Higgins  assures  us,  Mubammed  did  not  use  in  the 
formulary  of  his  faith  any  terra  of  pre-eminence  to  describe  himself,  it  is  not 
a  little  strange  that  the  author  should  have,  in  other  places  of  his  book, 
spoken  of  him  as  "  the  apostle  or  messenger  of  God,"*  "  the  resoul  or  the 
sent  of  God."  And  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  author's  consistency  that 
in  one  part  of  his  work  he  should  represent  his  hero  as  having,  and  knowing 
that  he  had,  a  particular  mission  from  the  Almighty,  and  in  others,  as  be- 
lieving that  he  was  "foretold,'^  and  "feeling'^  that  he  was  "  inspired."^ 
How  far  the  version  of  JJale  may  accurately  represent  the  original,  not  know- 
ing the  Arabic,  we  cannot  say,  but  in  it  Mubammed  is  repeatedly  styled 
"  the  Apostle."  One  fact  is,  however,  too  cltar  to  be  doubted,  that  he 
represents  himself  as  constantly  acting  under  the  special  direction  of  God,  ' 
and  his  doctrines  and  decrees  are  repeatedly  said  to  have  been  sent  down 
from  God.  Nay,  the  only  visible  difference  between  the  nature,  we  do  not 
say  the  character,  of  the  attestations  that  he  alleged,  and  those  preferred  by 
Moses  and  Christ,  which  is  found  in  his  want  of  miraculous  power,  Mubam- 
med accounts  for  by  introducing  the  Almighty  as  speaking  in  these  words : 
"  Nothing  hindered  us  from  sending  thee  with  miracles,  except  that  the 
former  nations  have  charged  tnem  with  imposture."  J 

And  if,  by  all  these  pretensions,  which  would  be,  and  undoubtedly  were, 
understood  as  claiming  the  special  favour  and  guidance  of  God,  Mubammed 
meant  merely  that  he  felt  himself  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  labour  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  this  interpretation,  which  Mr.  Higgins  has 
adopted  to  defend  his  hero,  would  in  reality  tix  most  tirmly  upon  him  the 
charge  of  imposture,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  used  language 
deceptive  in  itself,  and  actually  deceiving  those  who  heard  it. 

Mr.  Higgins  strangely  sees  an  evidence  of  Muhammed's  sincerity  in  the 
fact  of  his  wife  being  his  first  convert.  If  we  are  to  believe  Gibbon,  this 
first  was  also  the  most  arduous  of  his  conquests ;  a  circumstance  which 
argues  that  even  with  a  person  whose  interests  were  one  with  his,  he  found 
no  small  difficulty. 

For  ourselves,  it  is  not  without  suspicion  we  look  on  the  fact  that  his 
earliest  converts  were  "  his  wife,  his  servant,  (his  slave,)  his  pupil,  and  his 
Iriend."  §  With  equal  perversity  of  mind,  Mr.  Higgins  prefers  the  converts 
of  "  high  respectabihty,"  made  immediately  after  those  now  mentioned,  to 
the  "  uneducated"  and  "  humble"  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  some  of 
these  very  men  he  himself  accuses — yes,  those  on  whom  he,  in  this  in- 
stance, relies — as  having  at  least  tampered  with  the  Koran.  How  far  they 
were  "  likely  not  to  be  deceived,"  we  do  not  say  ;  but  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Higgins  himself,  that  they  became  leaders  of  armies  and  rulers  of  kingdoms, 

*  Pp.  28,  73,  81.  t  P.  84  ;  see  also  pp.  Si  aixl  85. 

X  Koran,  cap.  xvii.  §  Gibbon,  cap.  1. 
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might  have  suggested  to  him,  that  with  such  a  reward  before  their  eyes  tiiey 
were  not  altogether  unlikely  to  deceive  others. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  Islamism,  Mr.  Higgins 
places  "  the  total  abstinence  in  its  followers  from  persecution,  at  least  as 
far  as  concerned  Jews  and  Christians,"  and  he  afterwards  contends  that  this 
tolerant  spirit  "  was  strictly  accordant  with  that  of  Mohamed."  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  while  Muhammed  was  weak  he  was  tolerant,  and  no 
longer ;  and  the  character  of  his  disposition  may  be  learnt  from  the  dreadful 
curses  which  the  Koran  denounces  against  those  who  do  not  receive  the 
impostor's  creed. 

In  his  admiration  of  this  man,  "  who,"  if  we  are  to  credit  our  author, 
"  lived  like  a  hero,  and  died  like  a  philosopher,"  Mr.  Higgins  is  tempted 
to  turn  Moslem.  "  A  philosopher,"  he  says,  "  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to 
heave  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  beautiful,  plain,  intelligible,  and  unadorned 
simplicity  of  the  Mohamedan  profession  of  faith,  believe  in  one  God,  and 
Mohamed  the  apostle  of  God.'*  Not  to  speak  of  the  strange  application 
of  the  term  "  beautiful,"  we  very  much  fear  that  if  Mr.  Higgins's  judgment 
was  but  a  Uttle  stronger  than  his  prejudice,  he  would  find  that  the  real  creed 
of  Islamism  is  neither  very  plain,  nor  intelligible,  nor  unadorned.  In  fact, 
our  author  has  taken  the  foundation  for  the  building.  The  acknowledgment 
of  Muhammed  implies  the  acknowledgment  of  all  that  he  taught,  and  if  the 
Koran  be  a  fair  representation  of  his  teachings,  (though  it  contains  some 
interesting  views  of  the  Divine  character,  and  some  good  moral  injunctions,) 
they  in  some  cases  equal,  in  others  even  surpass  in  absurdity,  the  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Nor  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Higgins  could 
have  been  betrayed  into  a  love  of  Islamism  except  it  had  been  through  his 
dislike  of  Christianity.  Confounding  together  the  religion  of  Christendom 
and  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  he  is  ever  ready  to  disparage  both, 
and  he  applies  the  same  latitude  of  perversion  in  impeaching  Christianity,  as 
he  does  in  defending  the  religion  of  the  Moslems.  Anxious  to  vindicate 
his  beloved  faith  from  every  imperfection,  and  blindly  following  one  who, 
in  respect  of  hatred  to  Christianity,  was  a  kindred  spirit — Gibbon,  he  asserts 
that  "  the  Mahometan  religion  is  destitute  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice,"  and 
intimates  that  it  forbad  the  use  of  priests  and  priesthood.  Had  the  writer 
done  nothing  more  than  read  Gibbon  himself  with  attention,  he  would  have 
been  saved  from  this  error  ;  for  the  fact  asserted  in  the  words  just  quoted, 
which  are  taken  from  "  The  Decline  and  Fall,"  Gibbon  himself  impeaches 
with  strange  forgetfulness  and  inconsistency.  In  the  very  chapter  whence 
the  words  are  taken,  he  not  only  speaks  of  "  the  preaching  of  Mahomet," 
of  his  addressing  the  people  "  from  the  pulpit,"  but  expressly  asserts,  that 
"  he  assumed  the  exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office."  By  Mr. 
Upham,  also,  in  his  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  we  are  informed  that 
Muhammed,  "  assuming  both  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  character,  prayed 
daily  in  the  mosque  which  he  had  built,  and  expounded  his  doctrine." 
"  During  the  existence  of  the  Saracenic  empire,  Mohammedanism,"  says  Mr. 
Forster,  "  possessed  a  priesthood  in  the  persons  of  the  caliphs;  and  in  the 
Turkish  branch,  the  Ottoman  Sultans  claim  to  be  the  legitimate  successors 
of  Mahomet  and  heads  of  their  religion."*  Mr.  Mills,  also,  in  his  History 
of  the  Muhammedan  Religion,  distinctly  says,  "  As  the  Koran  was  supposed 
to  be  the  treasure  of  divine  and  human  laws,  and  as  the  caliphs  were  the  depo- 
sitaries of  this  treasure,  they  became  at  once  pontiffs,  legislators,  and  judges, 
. i_ 

*  iMoliainmcdauibni  Unveiled,  Vo].  1.  p.  422. 
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and  the  sacerdotal,  regal,  and  judicial  offices  were  united  in  their  per- 
sons." Again,  "  The  immediate  ministers  of  religion  are  of  five  descrip- 
tions. 1st.  The  Sheiks  or  ordinary  preachers  in  the  Mosques ;  2d.  The 
Khatibs,  readers  or  deacons ;  3d.  The  Imauns,  who  perform  the  service  in 
the  Mosque  on  ordinary  days,  and  who  consecrate  the  ceremonies  of  circum- 
cision, marriage,  and  burial  ;  4th.  The  Muazeens  or  criers  (that  is,  who 
call  the  people  to  public  worship) ;  5th.  The  Cayims,  or  common  attendants 
of  the  Mosque." 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  writer  through  all  his  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations.  We  cannot,  however,  help  suggesting  to  him  that 
it  would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  been  more  tender  of  the  reputations 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  injure  ;  we  mean  as  well  for  himself ;  for  we 
are  assured,  and  Mr.  Higgins  may  also  be  assured,  that  the  character  of  at 
least  two  of  the  persons  (Grotius  and  Lardner)  whom  he  has  misrepresented, 
can  suffer  no  detriment  from  any  thing  he  can  say. 

Both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  attacks  which  Mr.  Higgins  has  made  on 
Christianity,  are  also  unworthy  a  serious  refutation.  Were  Mr.  Higgins  a 
powerful  or  an  original  opponent,  there  would  be  a  reason  for  weighing  his 
speculations  in  the  balance  of  right  reason.  As  it  is,  they  can  do  no  harm 
to  any  one  that  is  tolerably  well  informed.  And  others,  perhaps,  will  not 
be  disposed  to  take  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  for  their  religious  guide,  when 
they  call  to  mind  his  ardent  affection  for  the  Moslem  faith,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  we  suppose  a  regard  to  consistency  would  inspire  his  bosom,  to 
conform  to  the  rites  of  Islamism,  and  to  pjtss  by  the  way  of  circumcision 
within  the  pale  of  that  '*  beautiful,  plain,  intelligible,  and  unadorned"  sys- 
tem. With  a  moral  taste  such  as  these  predilections  shew  that  Mr.  Higgins 
possesses,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  finds  the  virtue  of  Muhammedan  far  su- 
perior to  the  virtue  of  Christian  nations ;  nor  that  he  sees  in  the  accounts  of 
oriental  travellers  (when  all  the  world  finds  the  contrary)  the  evidences  of 
the  moral  pre-eminence  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Mussulmans,  nor — pro 
Deum  Hominumque  fidem — that  he  proves,  of  course  beyond  the  possibility 
of  refutation,  that  the  morality  taught  in  the  New  Testament  by  Jesus  and 
his  apostles,  admits  not  of  comparison  with  that  set  forth  by  die  "  illus- 
trious" "philosopher,"  "  the  prophet"  and  the  "hero"  of  Arabia. 


THOUGHTS  ON  AN  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 

For  reasons  which  we  can  partly  understand,  and  which  in  our  utter 
ignorance  of  every  thing  relating  to  a  future  state  which  has  not  been  di- 
rectly revealed  to  us,  we  may  presume  are  worthy  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  it  has 
seemed  good  to  our  heavenly  Father,  in  the  gracious  discoveries  he  has  been 
pleased  to  make  in  the  gospel  of  our  expectations  beyond  the  grave,  to 
make  us  certainly  acquainted  only  with  the  simple  fact  that  there  will  be 
a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  fact  we  may  be  said  to  know,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  we  can  attach  to  any  thing  which  is  not  either  intuitively 
discerned,  or  perceived  by  our  outward  senses.  But  as  to  the  circumstances, 
the  time  or  manner  of  this  great  event,  we  have  no  such  precise  information; 
and  though  the  curiosity  of  mankind,  naturally  excited  on  such  a  subject, 
has  suggested  a  variety  of  conjectures,  and  has  urged  them  to  seek  for 
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evidence  in  support  of  such  conjectures,  not  merely  from  the  light  of  reason,  * 
but  from  whatever  dark  and  imperfect  hints  they  can  find  or  imagine  in 
various  incidental  references  to  the  subject  in  scripture;  yet  the  opinions 
which  have  been  espoused,  as  is  well  known,  are  very  various,  and,  as  far 
as  the  countenance  is  concerned  which  they  derive,  or  are  supposed  to 
derive,  from  the  New  Testament,  perhaps  nearly  equally  balanced.  The 
generality  of  Christians,  in  the  first  place,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  a  day  of  judgment  in  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  chap- 
ters of  Matthew,  and  other  similar  passages,  are  meant  to  refer  to  what  is  to 
happen  in  a  future  state,  and  then  presuming  that  they  are  to  be  received  as 
literal  details  of  the  awful  transactions  which  will  succeed  the  general  resur- 
rection, believe  that  all  who  are  laid  in  the  grave  remain  in  the  state  of  the 
dead,  whatever  that  state  is,  till  the  end  of  the  world,  when  a  grand  crisis  or 
revolution  is  to  take  place,  when  the  present  order  of  things  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  all  thing-s  to  become  new. 

Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  manifest,  on  a  calm  and  rational  consider- 
ation of  these  passages,  than  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  them  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  impossible,  and  inconsistent  with  other  declarations  of  scripture  ;  at 
least  an  opposite  inference  might  be  deduced  from  other  parabolical  descrip- 
tions, (as  ibr  instance  from  the  history  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,)  which  we 
have  just  as  good  grounds  for  interpreting  literally,  as  the  parable  of  the  sheep 
and  the  goats.  Assuming  that  an  interval,  probably  of  very  great  length,  is 
interposed  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  another  question  presents 
itself,  upon  which,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  a  noted 
metaphysical  controversy,  much  eager  discussion  has  arisen  ;  what  is  the 
nature  of  this  intermediate  state  ?  I'he  body,  it  is  evident,  is  resolved  into 
its  constituent  elements,  and  its  materials  pass  into  other  forms  and  combi- 
nations, from  whence,  if  we  must  needs  have  it  so,  (though  the  supposition 
is  of  no  practical  importance,  nor  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  personal 
identity,)  there  is  no  contradiction,  and  consequently,  where  divine  power 
is  concerned,  nothing  impossible  in  the  idea  that  they  may  be  reassembled, 
and  organized  bodies  be  again  formed  of  the  same  identical  particles  at  the 
resurrection.  But  what,  it  is  said,  becomes  of  the  soul  during  this  awful 
chasm  ?  If  thought,  according  to  the  most  prevalent  notions,  is  essential  to 
its  existence,  it  must  be  somewhere  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  exercising 
consequently  thought  and  refl'^etion,  and  various  active  powers.  This  sup- 
jjosiiion,  however,  seems  to  be  involved  in  many  insuperable  difficulties, 
which  have  been  well  stated  by  Bishop  Law  and  olhi;r  eminent  writers. 
Their  opinion  is,  that  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  subject  to  no 
change  during  all  that  period.  This  notion  corresponds,  and  indeed  almost 
coincides,  with  that  of  the  Materialists  ;  both  parties  agreeing  in  the  opinion 
that  all  conscious  existence  is  entirely  suspended  during  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  lay  great  stress 
on  several  expressions  of  St.  Paul  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  to  the  Corinthians; 
particularly  the  18th  verse,  "  Then  they  also  who  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ 
are  lost."  As  far  as  their  opinion  is  considered  as  opposed  to  the  notion  of 
an  intermediate  state  of  mental  activity  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
it  must,  1  think,  be  admitted  that  these  passages  are  almost  conclusive. 
I'erhaps,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  they  are  conclusive,  as  some 
have  supposed,  in  the  dispute  between  those  who  contend  for  a  hteral  ge- 
neral resurrection  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  those  who  think  that  the 
future  stale  is  to  commence  for  each  individual  immediately,  or  at  least  aficr 
only  a  short  interval  from   the  termination  of  the  |)rcsent.     They  present 
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nothing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  which  is  not  perfectly  reconcileable  to  either 
of  these  suppositions.  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  is,  if 
there  be  no  future  state,  then  those  behevers  who  have  died  in  the  faith  are 
fallen  asleep  ;  they  are  in  a  sleep  from  which  they  have  no  chance  of  being 
awakened,  and  are  perished. 

That  there  is  nothing  in  scripture  decisively  favourable  to  this  latter  con- 
jecture, must  certainly  be  admitted  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  as  little  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  thing  which  requires  us  absolutely  to  reject  it,  or 
which  precludes  us  from  indulging  it,  if  we  can  derive  from  it  any  pleasing 
or  consolatory  thoughts  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  It  has  been  thouglil  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  it  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  thinking 
principle  is  the  result  of  bodily  organization ;  an  hypothesis  which  is  ac- 
cordingly rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  the  advocates  of  this  view  of  the 
resurrection.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  bodily  frame  which,  according 
to  the  system  of  Materialism,  constitutes  tiie  whole  man,  appears  to  our 
senses  to  be  dissolved,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis, 
nothing  inconceivable,  or  even  improbable,  in  the  idea  that  the  mental 
faculties  which  constitute  the  essential  part  of  a  rational  being,  may  be 
attached  to  some  peculiarly  subtle,  and  to  our  senses  imperceptible,  though 
still  material  principle,  which  escapes  unchanged  at  death,  and  is  not  com- 
mitted to  the  grave  with  our  grosser  and,  properly  speaking,  mortal  remains. 

This  idea  is  not  inadmissible,  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  it ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  found  to  comprise  all  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  really 
mean  when  they  speak  of  the  immateriality  of  the  thinking  principle.  If 
this  be  so,  St.  Paul's  analogy  of  the  dissolution  of  the  human  frame  at  death, 
and  that  of  a  grain  of  wheat  committed  to  the  earth,  may  be  more  complete 
and  precise  than  at  first  appears.  "  The  cases,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  are 
not  parallel ;  because  in  the  seed  there  is  an  apparent  living  principle  or 
germ,  the  expansion  of  which  makes  the  future  plant ;  whereas  the  body  is 
entirely  destroyed,  and  its  parts  dispersed."  But  we  do  not  certainly  know 
this.  We  have  not,  indeed,  at  present  the  means  of  detecting  any  perma- 
nent principle  of  life,  which  passes  off  unchanged  at  death  ;  but  that  may  be 
merely  because  it  is  not  obvious  to  any  of  the  senses  with  which  we  are  at 
present  endowed ;  and  there  is  at  least  no  proof  that  there  may  not  be  a 
thinking  principle,  forming  part  of  the  mortal  frame,  which  remains  and  con- 
stitutes the  germ  of  the  immortal  frame,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  radicle 
of  the  seed  constitutes  the  germ  of  the  future  plant. 

Mr.  Belsham,  as  a  declared  and  decided  Materialist,  is  of  course  a  partizan 
of  an  intermediate  state  of  absolute  insensibility  previous  to  a  general  resur- 
rection, when  he  appears  to  suppose  that  the  prophetical  representations 
which  are  generally  considered  as  relating  to  that  great  event,  will  be  literally 
and  precisely  fulfilled.  Hence  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  the  past  ge- 
nerations of  mankind,  those  excepted  who  are  recorded  either  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead  or  to  have  been  translated  without  suffering  death,  are  at  this 
moment,  I  was  going  to  say,  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  but  in  consistency 
with  his  other  views,  regarding  as  he  does  the  mind  as  being  merely  the 
result  of  a  certain  arrangement  and  collocation  of  particles,  and  consequently 
as  no  longer  existing  now  that  that  arrangement  is  altogether  destroyed,  I 
ought  rather  to  say,  are  not  at  this  moment  in  existence.  It  would  be  easy 
to  pursue  this  doctrine  into  certain  metaphysical  difficulties  which  are  not 
readily  disposed  of;  with  these,  however,  I  have  at  present  no  concern. 
But  granting  him  his  principles,  he  seems  to  me  in  some  instances  to  reason 
from  them  in  a  manner  which  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  conclusive. 
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Because  Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  with  Christ  on  the  mount  of  transfigu- 
ration, and  Elijah  did  not  die,  (or  at  least  is  recorded  to  have  been  carried 
oif  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  from  whence  it  is  commonly  inferred,  as  I  think 
somewhat  hastily,  that  he  did  not  die,)  it  is  presumed  that  Moses  also  did 
not  die  ;  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  express  testimony  of  sacred  his- 
tory (see  Deut.  xxxiv.  5).  Again,  because  Moses  and  Elijah  did  not  die, 
and  the  same  two  individuals  appeared  at  the  transfiguration,  and  moreover 
two  men  appeared  at  the  ascension,  when  the  disciples  were  gazing  up  to 
heaven,  therefore  these  two  men  were  Moses  and  Elijah.  Further,  because 
Enoch  was  not  at  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  he  infers  that  he  was  not 
translated.  See  note  on  Heb.  xi.  5.  But  what  good  reason  can  there  be 
for  taking  it  for  granted  that  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  all  the  human 
beings  who  had  been  translated  (or  are  supposed  to  have  been  translated, 
for  the  reahty  of  the  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly  established 
with  respect  to  any  one  of  the  three)  should  be  deputed  to  confer  with  our 
Saviour  ?  The  supposition  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  the  argument 
founded  upon  it  unsatisfactory.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  good  and 
suflScient  reason  why  Moses  and  Elijah  should  appear  on  such  an  occasion ; 
they  were  naturally  sent  on  this  errand  from  their  personal  connexion  with 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  preparatory  dispensation  of  Judaism  ;  but 
Enoch  had  no  concern  either  personal  or  official  in  the  business,  and  there- 
fore, admitting  that  he  was  alive,  there  would  have  been  no  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  selecting  him  ;  none  at  least  that  is  obvious  to  us. 

Here  I  am  not  arguing  against  Mr.  Belsham's  conclusion,  but  only  ob- 
jecting to  the  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  it.  It  may  be  true,  or  it  may 
not,  for  any  thing  that  appears  either  in  the  previous  history,  or  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  transaction  in  the  Gospels,  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  did  not  die  ; 
(as  for  Moses,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  get  over  the  precise  and  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  his  death  and  burial ;)  but  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  be  proved,  is  all  founded  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  are  to  lie  in  their  graves  till  the  general  resur- 
rection at  the  last  day.  They  may  have  died  and  been  buried,  and  yet, 
even  on  the  supposition  of  Materialism,  the  transition  to  another  state  of 
being  may  have  taken  place  many  ages  ago. 

May  it  not  be  questioned  how  far  the  commonly-received  idea  of  the 
translation  of  these  three  eminent  individuals  is  consistent  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  sacred  writers  continually  dwell  upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
as  the  evidence  of  his  superiority  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  "  By  natural 
descent  (says  St.  Paul,  Rom.  i.  4)  he  was  of  the  lineage  of  David,  but  with 
respect  to  his  inspiration,  was  miraculously  distinguished  as  the  Son  of  God 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead."  The  fact  of  his  being  the  Messiah, 
superior  to  all  former  prophets  and  messengers,  is  proved  and  ascertained 
by  his  having  been  raised  from  the  grave.  But  if  what  is  commonly  be- 
lieved of  Enoch,  Moses,  and  Elijah,  be  well  founded,  they,  like  Christ,  have 
been  put  in  possession  of  their  everlasting  inheritance.  In  one  respect,  they 
may  even  be  considered  as  superior  to  him ;  for  he  became  an  inhabitant 
of  the  tomb,  and  was  subject  to  death,  though  but  for  a  short  interval ;  but 
they  were  exempted  from  the  common  lot  of  mortality,  and  passed  at  once 
into  an  unseen  state,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  existed  from  that  time 
forward,  invested  with  exalted  powers  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of 
God,  and  employed  in  important  and  distinguished  services. 

The  argument  which  our  Lord  uses  to  confute  the  Sadducees,  who  ob- 
jected to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  (Luke  xx.  37,)  is  one,  the  justness  of 
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which,  according  to  Mr.  Belsham,  cannot  be  questioned.  At  this  admission 
I  am  somewhat  surprised,  for  it  seems  decidedly  adverse  to  the  notion  of  a 
general  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  according  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  passages  which  speak,  or  are  supposed  to  speak,  of  this  great  event ; 
more  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  commonly  called 
the  sleep  of  the  soul.  If  this  idea  be  well-founded,  at  the  time  when 
Jehovah  designated  himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob, 
they  were  dead,  though  destined  at  some  very  remote  period,  not  yet  arrived 
to  them  any  more  than  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  be  revived.  But  why, 
after  all,  should  it  be  supposed  that  we  are  under  any  obligation  to  admit  the 
logical  validity  of  this  argument  ?  The  object  of  Jesus,  in  the  conversation 
referred  to,  appears  to  have  been  not  to  place  the  real  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  the  resurrection  in  its  proper  light,  but  merely  to  confound  and  silence 
the  Sadducees ;  and  this  object  he  clearly  obtained.  But  it  would  probably 
be  a  hasty  and  unwarranted  inference  from  such  passages  as  these,  occurring 
incidentally  in  our  Lord's  controversies  with  the  Jews,  if  we  were  to  found 
upon  them  any  distinct  and  definite  expectations  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  our  future  existence.  Let  it  be  enough  for  us  to  cherish  a  well-founded 
assurance  that  it  will  certainly  take  place,  at  the  time  and  under  the  circum- 
stances which  are  most  suitable  to  the  counsels  of  an  All- wise  Providence, 
ordering  the  course  of  events  for  the  greatest  good  of  his  rational  creatures ; 
and  whether  to  us  the  important  cnsis  should  come  on  at  an  earlier  or  at  a 
later  period,  to  be  prepared  to  meet  it  with  a  joyful  confidence  in  the  pro- 
mises of  God  to  the  faithful  followers  of  his  Son. 

Halifax.  W.  T. 


REJOICE  WITH   TREMBLING. 

Rejoice  !  rejoice  ! — this  glorious  earth, 
A  far  more  glorious  heaven  resembling, 

Is  vocal  with  the  soul  of  mirth  : 

Rejoice,  but  O  rejoice  with  trembling. 

For  soon  those  chords  with  joy  that  thrill. 
Time's  ruthless  hand  shall  snap  asunder. 

And  that  sweet  music  shall  be  still. 

Which  weiked  such  passion,  praise,  and  wonder. 

Rejoice,  for  there  is  cause  for  joy. 

And  warm  and  cordial  be  our  greetincf ; 

Yet  tremble — bliss  hath  this  alloy. 
That  it  is  far  less  bright  than  fleeting. 

Earth's  joys  are  trembling  waves  that  run. 
Touch' d  by  the  sun-beams,  gold  and  vernal ; 

Heaven's — not  the  sun-beams — but  the  sun. 
High,  omnipresent,  fix'd,  eternal. 
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(Continued  from  p.  172.) 

One  most  important  service  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Belsham  to  the  cause 
of  Unitarian  Christianity,  of  a  different  description  from  those  which  have 
been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  to  which  we  would  now  direct 
the  reader's  attention.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Unitarian  Association 
in  this  country.  For  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  objects  contemplated,  we  must  again  have  recourse  to  his 
Memoirs  of  Lindsey. 

"  In  the  year  1791  was  formed  the  Unitarian  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  and  the  Practice  of  Virtue,  by  the  Distribution  of  Books. 
The  object  of  this  society  was  two-fold : — the  first  was,  that  the  few  who  then 
professed  the  unpopular  doctrine  of  the  unrivalled  supremacy  of  God,  and 
that  the  Father  alone  is  to  be  worshiped,  and  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  might  have  some  common  bond  of  union,  that  they  might  know  and 
support  one  another,  and  that  they  might  thus  publish  their  profession  to  the 
world,  and  excite  that  serious  incpiiry  which  would  lead  to  the  diffusion  of 
truth.  The  second  object  of  the  society  was,  to  print  and  circulate,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  books  which  were  judged  to  be  best  calculated  to  propagate  right  views 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  direction  of  the  practice.  It 
was  proposed  at  first  to  combine  this  Society  with  that  for  promoting  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  some  account  has  been  already  given. 
But  this  combination  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Lindsey  and  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
thought  it  best  that  the  societies  should  be  kept  distinct ;  and  as  the  writer  of 
this  JMemoir  was  the  person  who  first  suggested  the  plan,  it  was  allotted  to 
him  to  draw  up  the  preamble  to  the  Rules.  And  as  the  ol)ject  of  the  society 
was  by  no  means  to  collect  a  great  number  of  subscribers,  but  chiefly  to  form 
an  association  of  those  who  thought  it  right  to  lay  aside  all  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, and  to  make  a  solenm  public  profession  of  their  belief  in  the  proper 
Unity  of  God,  and  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  both 
to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  Three  Persons  in  the  Deity,  and  to  the  Arian 
liypothesis  of  a  created  Maker,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the  world,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  express  this  article  in  the  preamble  in  the  most  explicit 
manner.  This  was  objected  to  by  some,  as  narrowing  too  much  the  ground 
of  the  society,  which,  as  they  thought,  ought  to  be  made  as  extensive  as  pos- 
sible. But  the  objection  was  easily  over-ruled,  it  being  the  main  intention 
and  design  of  the  society  to  make  a  solemn,  public,  and  explicit  avowal  of 

♦  A  Sermon,  on  occasion  of  the  Dcatii  of  the  llev.  Thomas  Belsham,  preached  at 
tlie  Chapel  in  Essex  Street,  November  22,  1829.  By  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Madge. 
Hunter.     8vo. 

Courage  and  Confidence  in  tlie  Cause  of  Cliristian  Truth  :  a  Sermon,  preached  at 
the  New  Gravel- Pit  .Meetiug-House,  Hackney,  on  Sunday,  November  21),  in  refe- 
rence to  tlie  Ueatli  of  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  who  departed  this  Life  November 
II,  1829,  in  the  Eif,'htieth  Year  of  his  A^e.  Together  with  the  Address  at  his  In- 
terment in  Bunhill  Fields,  November  20.  By  Robert  Aspland.  Hunter,  Eaton, 
and  'i'culon  and  Fox.     8vo, 

A  Humble  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  who  departed 
this  Life  on  Tuesday,  Novembei  II,''  1829,  in  the  Eightieth  Year  of  his  Age.  Hun- 
ter.    r2mo. 

The  Accomplished  Teacher  of  Religion  :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  the  New  Meet- 
ing-Hoiisc,  liiiniingham,  November  22,  1829,  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Belsluiin.  By  John  Kentish.  Birmingham:  Belcher  and  Son.  London: 
Hunter.     8vo. 
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what,  in  the  estimation  of  its  members,  was  Christian  truth ;  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  the  errors  of  the  day;  to  unite  those  who  held  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  who  were  scattered  up  and  down  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  country, 
m  one  common  bond  of  union ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  hold  fast  their 
profession,  and  to  stand  by  and  support  one  another." — Pp.  296 — 298. 

This  was  a  good  beginning  in  the  application  of  a  principle  by  which  so 
much  has  been,  and  so  much  more  will  yet  be,  accomplished  in  the  religious 
world.  If  "  organized  masses"  do  not  afford  the  best  means  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Truth  by  the  individuals  constituting  them ;  which  no  one,  we 
suppose,  will  contend  that  they  do  ;  they  are  nevertheless  inestimable  in  the 
facilities  which  they  provide  for  the  profession  of  opinions,  for  exciting 
attention,  for  disseminating  information,  and  thus,  eventually,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Truth  which  has  been  previously  ascertained. 

That  error  as  well  as  truth  may  be  propagated  by  such  means  is  certainly 
not  a  reason  for  their  being  neglected.  The  advocates  for  error  will  employ 
them  whether  we  do  or  not.  And  why  should  they  be  left  in  the  sole  pos- 
session of  so  powerful  a  weapon  ?  Unless  its  use  were  unlawful,  which  it 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  shew  on  the  ground  either  of  Scripture  or  expe- 
diency, the  energy  with  which  they  wield  it  demands  of  us  a  proportionate 
activity,  that  we  may  at  least  do  as  much  for  the  truth  of  heaven  as  others  do 
for  human  inventions.  But  in  the  long  run  its  employment  must  avail  more 
to  the  cause  of  truth  than  to  that  of  error.  It  increases  the  amount  of  read- 
ing and  of  thought  upon  religious  topics.  The  tendency  of  that  which  does 
so  must  be  good. 

At  that  time,  much  more  than  at  present,  such  an  opportunity  as  that 
aflPorded  by  the  Unitarian  Society  was  needed  in  order  to  enable  individuals 
to  make  public  profession  of  their  faith.  Very  few  congregations  had  then 
adopted  the  term  Unitarian.  In  many  of  those  to  which  it  is  now  applied, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  attendants  were  only  slowly  advancing  to- 
wards Unitarian  opinions.  In  truth,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  peace;  of 
peace  with  one  another,  to  say  nothing  of  the  world  around  them ;  they 
could  only  be  designated  Presbyterian  or  General  Baptist  Congregations. 
Many  individuals  too,  whose  character  and  station  entitled  them  to  some 
weight  with  the  community,  lived  out  of  reach  of  even  these  congregations. 
The  public  and  social  profession  of  Unitarianism  may,  as  to  many  of  its 
most  important  results,  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  Unitarian 
Society.  It  summoned  all  the  separated  and  sohtary  witnesses  of  the  truth, 
throughout  the  land,  to  bear  their  united  testimony.  It  was  as  the  uplifting 
of  a  banner  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  proudly  has  it  floated  since,  in 
sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  conflict  and  in  triumph.  They  may  be  reckoned 
few  in  number  who  gather  around  it  yet ;  they  are  so,  compared  with  the 
legions  of  orthodoxy  ;  but  they  are  a  host  compared  with  the  little  flock 
which  it  then  assembled. 

The  scattered  situation  of  Unitarians  rendered  some  such  union  desirable 
not  less  as  the  public  pledge  and  profession  of  their  faith  to  others,  than  as 
the  source  of  enjoyment,  improvement,  and  mutual  encouragement  to  them- 
selves. None  but  persons  who  have  lived  without  the  means  of  intercourse 
with  those  who  are  like-minded  with  themselves,  on  the  most  important 
matters,  can  duly  appreciate  even  the  comfort  and  utility  which  such  a  de- 
gree of  fellowship  as  this  may  bestow  upon  isolated  individuals.  Its  meet- 
ings replenish  with  oil  the  lamp  which  must  be,  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  a 
light  shining  in  the  darkness.     And  not  infrequently  has  private  friendship 
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originated  in  this  public  intercourse  and  harmony,  friendship  alike  honour- 
able and  happy,  useful  and  enduring. 

The  alarm,  the  opposition,  the  enmity,  the  abhorrence,  in  which  Unita- 
rianism  and  Unitarians  are  so  often  held,  require  of  them  union  and  mutual 
support,  unless  they  are  content  that,  of  many  of  their  number,  insult  and 
injury  should  be  the  portion.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  proselyting 
should  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  without  a  system  of  co-operation.  To- 
wards these  objects,  however,  \comparatively  little  was  done,  directly,  by  the 
Unitarian  Society.  In  its  consequences  it  did  much.  Not  only  was  its  plan 
imitated  in  the  country ;  by  the  Western  Unitarian  Society,  the  Southern, 
and  various  others  ;  but  in  the  metropolis  general  societies  were  formed  for 
the  promotion  of  objects  excluded  from  its  plan  ;  as  the  Unitarian  Fund, 
for  the  employment  of  popular  preaching,  and  the  Association  for  protecting 
the  Civil  Rights  of  Unitarians ;  both  of  which,  together  with  the  parent  Insti- 
tution, are  now  united  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Western,  all  these  Institutions  differed  in  one 
particular  from  the  original  Unitarian  Society.  They  employed  the  term 
Unitarian  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  denoting  merely  a  believer  in  the  one 
God  the  Father.  Mr.  Belsham  has  adverted,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  to 
the  objection  which  was  made  at  the  time  to  his  introducing  the  doctrine  of 
the  simple  humanity  of  Christ  into  the  preamble  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society. 
The  objection  gathered  strength  by  time,  and  at  intervals  occasioned  much 
discussion,  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  Hfe  Mr.  Belsham  found  but  few  who 
agreed  with  him  in  this  restriction.  It  is  one  which  ill  accords  with  the 
comprehensive  spirit  of  Unitarian  Christianity.  The  less  there  is  amongst 
us  of  sectarian  division  and  subdivision  the  better.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  our  strength,  nor  would  we  narrow  our  minds,  by  petty  distinctions. 
Enough  is  done  when  we  have  distinguished  ourselves  from  the  enemies 
and  the  corrupters  of  the  gospel.  For  the  sake  of  truth,  of  union,  of  charity, 
and  of  individual  freedom  of  opinion,  there  ought  to  be  no  party  lines  of 
demarcation  between  those  who  can  assemble  around  the  same  altar  to  wor- 
ship the  same  paternal  God. 

This  restriction  of  the  term  Unitarian  was  probably  endeared  to  Mr.  Bel- 
sham by  the  example  of  Priestley  and  Lindsey ;  by  the  conduct  of  some 
Arians  of  the  last  generation  in  reference  to  the  Trinitarian  controversy ; 
and,  above  all,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  own  conversion.  The  change  of 
opinion  on  the  person  of  Christ  was  the  great  change  to  him.  It  was  the 
crisis  of  his  life.  He  found  that  different  views  of  the  other  controverted 
points  followed  by  a  logical  necessity,  in  rapid  succession,  and  with  compa- 
rative facility.  The  doctrine  of  the  superhumanity  of  Christ  seemed  to  him 
the  one  neck  which  supported  the  hydra-heads  of  corrupt  doctrine,  all  of 
which  might  thus  be  struck  oft"  at  a  single  blow.  But  several  starting  points 
might  be  selected  from  which  the  road  is  equally  open,  easy,  sure,  and  speedy, 
to  the  same  result.  In  fact,  it  matters  but  little  which  link  be  first  broken 
from  the  chain  of  corruption.  Original  Sin,  Total  Depravity,  Vicarious 
Suffering,  Eternal  Torments ;  any  one  of  these  will,  if  the  inquirer  persist 
in  his  course,  be  as  sure  to  drag  all  the  rest  after  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Godhead  of  Christ.  There  is  no  reason  why  it,  any  more  than  the  rest, 
should  be  raised  to  the  same  degree  of  importance,  apparently  at  least,  as 
the  fundamental  truth  of  all  rational  Theology,  the  proper  Unity  of  God. 
That  tenet,  like  the  Being  to  whom  it  relates,  should  remain  alone.  Or  if  the 
occasion  calls  for  some  addition,  there  is  one  other  doctrine,  though  even 
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that  is  not  yet  held  by  all  Unitarians,  which  claims,  at  the  very  least,  a  full 
equality  with  our  views  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  we  mean  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Restoration.  In  its  logical  bearing  upon  other  doctrines,  in  its 
connexion  with  the  Divine  character,  and  in  its  influence  upon  the  whole 
spirit  and  tendency  of  our  religious  system,  the  proposition  that  all  men  shall 
be  finally  holy  and  happy,  cannot  yield  in  importance,  still  less  in  interest, 
to  the  proposition  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  strictly  and  properly  a  human 
being.  There  is  a  violation  of  "  the  proportion  of  ifaith"  in  any  profession 
vrhich  includes  the  last  mentioned  tenet  while  it  excludes  the  former. 

This  restriction  in  its  avowed  principle,  together  with  the  amount  of  the 
subscription,  the  limitation  of  its  objects,  and  various  particulars  in  its 
management,  (on  which  no  censure  is  meant  to  be  implied  by  this  allusion,) 
prevented  the  Unitarian  Book  Society  from  ever  becoming  very  popular 
either  in  the  degree  of  support  which  it  received,  or  in  the  extent  of  influ- 
ence which  it  exercised.     In  both  respects  it  was  soon  far  surpassed  by  the 
Unitarian  Fund.     To  this  Institution  Mr.  Belsham  was  a  very  liberal  con- 
tributor, and  his  support  of  it  was  alike  valuable  to  the  Society  and  honour- 
able to  himself;  for,  as  he  says,  (Memoirs  of  Lindsey,  p.  308,)  "this  being 
a  new  experiment,  in  which  unlearned  ministers  were  chiefly  employed, 
many  of  the  more  learned  and  regular  members  of  the  Unitarian  body  stood 
aloof,  and  declined  to  give  countenance  to  a  proceeding,  of  the  prudence 
and  propriety  of  which  they  stood  in  doubt."     And  had  Mr.  Belsham  con- 
sulted only  his  own  tastes  and  habits,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  "  stood  alooC'  also.     In  conversation  on  plans  of  popular  proselytism 
he  often  declared,  that  "  his  feelings  were  against  them,  but  that  his  judg- 
ment was  for  them."     When  we  observe  how  many  there  are  who,  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  pursue  a  different  course  of  action ;  and  how  many  more 
who,  instead  of  honestly  acknowledging  the  discrepancy,  persuade  them- 
selves that  a  mere  dislike  generated  by  their  habits  is  really  the  disapproval 
of  their  minds ;  we  shall  not  deem  this  a  very  trifling  instance,  on  his  part, 
of  conscientiousness  and  steady  adherence  to  principle.     Useful  efforts  have 
generally  been  more  crippled  by  the  doubts,  fears,  and  lukewarmness  of 
avowed  friends,  than  by  the  active,  and  expected,  opposition  of  known  ene- 
mies.    There  is  no  such  impenetrable  ignorance  in  the  people,  there  is  no 
such  power  in  fanaticism,  as  can  stay  the  incessant  and  rapid  progress  of 
Unitarianism,  if  Unitarians  will  but  make  the  requisite  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions.    Our  cause  has  advanced,  of  late,  rather  indirectly  than  directly ;  in 
the  modified  creeds  and  modified  spirit  of  other  denominations,  rather  than 
in  the  increase  of  our  own  numbers.     An  advance  of  this  description  must 
be  contemplated  with  complacency ;  it  is  indicative  of  truth ;  it  is  likely  to 
be  permanent  and  progressive ;  there  is  much  of  good  in  its  immediate  con- 
sequences ;  and  it  is  predictive  of  the  final,  universal  triumph  of  gospel 
simplicity.     But  it  is  independent  of  our  exertions,  and  ought  not  to  satisfy 
our  desires.     We  may  greatly  accelerate  its  ratio,  and  add  to  it  a  lai^e 
amount  of  direct  success,  if  we  will.     And  whenever  the  partakers  of  Mr. 
Belsham's  likings  and  dislikings  as  to  the  means,  shall  arrive  at  his  convic- 
tions, and  sacrifice  their  tastes,  as  he  did  his,  on  the  altar  of  Utility,  which 
in  this  case  is  that  of  Duty,  we  shall  then  so  will  the  popular  dissemination 
of  our  opinions  as  to  exhibit  the  geometrical  ratio  of  Malthus  in  the  theolo- 
gical world,  with  this  happy  difference,  that  the  spiritual  means  of  subsist- 
ence, the  blessed  influences  of  truth  on  the  mind's  health  and  vigour,  will 
be  any  thing  but  diminished  by  a  more  extended  participation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Belsham  will  do,  what  it  is 
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impossible  to  attempt  in  so  slight  a  sketch  as  this — that  he  will  delineate 
the  state  of  Unitarianism  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Belsham's  con- 
version ;  compare,  or  rather  contrast,  with  that,  its  condition  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  public  life ;  and  estimate  the  influence  of  his  mind,  cha- 
racter, and  labours,  in  bringing  about  the  extensive  and  felicitous  change 
thus  presented  to  the  view.  In  closing  our  own  humble,  but  grateful,  en- 
deavour to  estimate  the  extent  of  his  services  to  our  cause,  we  have  only 
now  to  mention  those  which  he  may  be  considered  as  having  rendered  invo- 
luntarily, and  perhaps  unconsciously;  those  which  we  owe  not  so  much  to 
what  he  did  or  intended,  as  to  what  he  was;  those  which  arose  from  the 
providential  combination  of  his  peculiar  character  with  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  period  through  which  he  lived  and  acted. 

Mr.  Belsham's  mind  offered  many  indications  to  the  attentive  observer  of 
having  been  raised  by  assiduous  cultivation  to  the  rank  it  occupied.  It  had 
no  marks  of  native  superiority.  He  was  not  one  of  those  very  happy,  or 
very  unhappy,  individuals  on  whom  some  peculiarity  of  organization,  or  of 
early  association,  confers  a  patent  of  mental  nobility,  with  all  its  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  its  countless  perils.  The  application  of  the  term  Genius 
to  his  intellect  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  He  had  little  originality  ;  he 
had  less  imagination  ;  but  he  had  unfailing  diligence.  There  was  no  science 
which  he  might  not  have  mastered ;  nor  any,  perhaps,  the  boundaries  of 
which  he  would  ever  have  extended.  He  had  no  invention.  He  could 
appropriate  thought,  but  not  originate  it.  His  mind  was  as  a  garden,  which 
he  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  rich  in  its  soil ;  the  seed  which  was  sown  therein 
sprung  up,  and  the  trees  which  had  been  transplanted  there  struck  root  and 
flourished  ;  but  the  eye  met  nothing  of  spontaneous  growth  ;  nothing  of  the 
exuberance  and  magnificence  of  an  American  forest,  where  wild  nature  puts 
forth,  and  luxuriates  in,  her  own  beauty,  wealth,  and  glory. 

But  how  untiring  must  have  been  the  labour  with  which  he  possessed 
himself  of  whatever  the  learned  had  collected,  or  the  wise  had  thought,  on 
the  topics  which  interested  him  !  His  mind  might  not  be  above  the  need  of 
toil,  but  it  never  shrunk  from  any  toil  for  which  there  was  occasion.  And 
he  was  provided,  either  by  nature  in  the  harmonious  construction  of  his 
faculties,  or  by  his  own  strong  and  active  sense  of  its  necessity,  with  the 
storehouse  of  a  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  where  his  multifarious 
acquisitions  were  safely  lodged,  well  arranged,  and  ever  ready  for  useful 
employment. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  clear  and  sound.  He  stood  high  amongst 
those  who,  "  by  reason  of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both 
good  and  evil."  He  was  never  encun)bered  or  bewildered  by  his  acquire- 
ments, as  so  many  mere  men  of  learning  are.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
convinced  by  the  last  or  the  loudest  speaker.  He  would  never,  like  an  or- 
thodox divine  whom  we  knew,  and  who  once  ventured  to  break  a  lance 
with  him,  have  twice  read  over,  alternately,  the  conflicting  Treatises  of  Fell 
and  Farmer  on  Demoniacs,  each  time  becoming  of  the  author's  opinion 
before  he  had  finished  the  volume.  He  "  weighed  all  things  in  the  ba- 
lances of  the  sanctuary ;"  and  he  kept  them  always  adjusted  for  that 
purpose. 

His  consciousness  of  the  accuracy  with  which  his  intellect  was  accustomed 
to  decide,  gave  him  that  sense  of  power  which  is  so  evident  in  his  mode  of 
treating  the  objections  and  arguments  of  adversaries.  He  could  afl'ord  to  do 
amjjlc  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  to  the  pleadings  of  an  opponent.  He 
could  atl'ord  to  eke  out  antagonist  weakness  with  some  of  his  own  strength  ; 
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and  put  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light  the  difficulty  which  he  was  about 
to  demolish.  The  firm  grasp  which  lie  had  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
wrote  would  have  enabled  and  disposed  him  to  do  this,  even  had  he  merely 
struggled  as  a  disputant  for  victory,  and  apart  from  his  candour  and  his 
paramount  love  of  truth.  To  collect  materials  for  thought  and  decision 
with  diligence  ;  to  appreciate  them  with  accuracy  ;  and  to  select  from  them 
with  admirable  discrimination,  were  faculties  so  essential  to  his  mental  con- 
stitution, that  he  exercised  them  on  that  side  of  a  question  which  he  opposed, 
as  well  as  on  that  which  he  adopted  ;  and  notwithstanding  occasional  ebul- 
litions of  controversial  ardour,  few  writers  have  ever  dealt  so  fully  and  so 
fairly  with  disputed  points  in  theology. 

Nor  could  any  man  ever  feel  less  self-reproach  in  offering  the  well-known 
petition  in  the  collect  ;  for  what  he  read  he  marked,  and  what  lie  marked 
he  learned,  and  what  he  learned  he  inwardly  digested.  His  mind  possessed, 
to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  the  faculty  of  assimilation.  The  thoughts 
which  he  derived  from  other  men  he  made  thoroughly  his  own.  They 
became  converted  into  intellectual  nutriment ;  they  ministered  to  an  intel- 
lectual vigour  whicli  has  seldom  been  sustained  so  well  or  so  long. 

This  is  the  outlme  of  a  mind  of  great  force,  but  not  of  the  highest  order. 
That  would  imply  two  kinds  of  power  of  which  Mr.  Belsham  was  compara- 
tively destitute.  He  did  his  work  by  the  sole  agency  of  the  understanding. 
He  could  accomplish  little  or  nothing  by  means  of  the  imagination,  or  of 
the  affections.  Dr.  Channing's  sermons  were  not  to  his  taste  ;  nor  could 
he  have  had  any  such  sympathy  with  the  most  splendid  of  Burke's  orations, 
or  the  most  pathetic  and  impassioned  pleadings  of  Erskine,  as  with  the 
logical  eloquence  of  Fox.  He  could  not  have  commented  upon  the  para- 
bles of  Christ  so  excellently  as  he  did  upon  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  We  mean 
no  disparagenient  of  his  eminent  talents  ;  our  object  is  simply  to  shew  what 
they  were ;  which  implies  the  pointing  out  of  what  they  were  not.  In  his 
own  sphere  he  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  ;  in  those  beyond  it,  he 
had  many  superiors;  but  the  combination  of  his  and  their  qualities  is 
amongst  the  rarest  of  all  rare  occurrences. 

Mr.  Belsham  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  The 
worth  of  his  services  to  the  Unitarian  cause  is  enhanced  by  the  time  and  the 
circumstances  under  «  hich  they  were  rendered.  The  continued  controver- 
sial efforts  of  such  a  man  were  needed.  The  work  of  Priestley  and  Lindsey 
required  a  Belsham  to  carry  it  forward  to  its  completion.  Unitarianism  was 
yet,  to  the  public  mind,  a  novelty.  It  was  regarded  as  something  unde- 
fined, unfixed,  inconsistent :  one  of  the  "  bubble  speculations"  of  that  era 
of  intellectual  enterprise  which  succeeded  the  French  Revolution,  There 
was  as  little  disposition  to  imderstand  as  to  tolerate  it.  It  was  needful  to 
familiarize  its  principles  by  incessant  repetition  ;  to  carry  them  out  into  all 
their  consequences,  and  trace  them  in  all  their  bearings,  immediate  and  re- 
mote ;  to  shew  how  far  it  coincided  with,  and  where  it  diverged  from,  re- 
ceived systems  of  doctrine  ;  to  ascertain  by  the  results  of  repeated  discus- 
sions where  its  restorers  had  been  too  cautious,  where  too  precipitate  ;  and 
to  indicate  to  the  Christian  world  the  whole  extent  of  what  was  to  he 
renounced  as  error  and  corruption,  and  where  the  basis  must  be  laid  of  that 
temple  of  the  Lord  in  which  all  hearts  may  worship  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  And  this  was  what  Mr.  Belsham  did ;  pursuing  his  work  through 
evil  report  and  good  report ;  often  with  little  indeed  to  encourage  his  efforts 
save  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience ;    but  never  growing  weary  nor 
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faintii)g  in  his  well  doing.    Thank  heaven,  he  lived  to  reap  a  noble  harvest 
after  having  thus  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

There  was  a  felicitous  correspondence  between  the  task  which  has  just 
been  described  as  devolving  upon  him,  and  the  fearlessness,  clearness,  com- 
prehension, vigour,  condensation,  and  order,  which  were  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  his  intellect.  These  were  the  qualities,  rather  than  the  origi- 
nality, the  excursiveness,  the  enthusiasm,  with  which  he  was  not  gifted,  that 
the  season  required.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  be  the  follower  of  men  of 
greater  menial  adventure  than  himself;  men  fram.ed  to  be  the  detectors  of 
ancient  error,  the  explorers  of  the  lost  land  of  truth  ;  that  he  should  mark 
out,  and  battle  for,  and  conquer,  the  regions  which  they  discovered  ;  and  that 
he  should  be  followed  by  men  of  more  lively  fancy  and  more  fervid  feel- 
ings to  adorn  and  cultivate  the  territory  which  he  subdued.  There  are 
touches  of  sentiment  and  pathos  in  Mr.  Madge's  Funeral  Sermon  for  his 
predecessor,  which  well  illustrate  one  of  the  qualities  included  in  our  notion 
of  the  style  of  preaching  which  should  follow  the  prevalence  of  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Belsham,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  era  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived. 

Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Belsham,  and  fabsit  invidia)  Dr.  Channing,  seem  to 
us  to  exhibit  very  accurately  and  very  beautifully  the  successive  phases  of 
the  star  of  Unitarianism  as  it  ascends  from  the  horizon  to  its  meridian  :  or 
rather,  in  them  are  embodied  the  spirits  of  the  three  distinct  ages  which  did, 
and  which  should,  succeed  to  one  another  in  the  revival  of  the  long-lost 
truth.  The  first  epoch  is  one  of  tentative  speculation.  The  mind  is  roused 
to  a  sense  of  the  gross  darkness  which  prevails,  and  turns  hither  and  thither 
in  search  of  light.  It  often  goes  far  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  in  a  right 
direction  as  often  stops  short  of  its  object.  Endless  questionings  arise,  and 
countless  speculations  are  indulged.  Some  established  truths  are  needlessly 
and  vainly  disputed  ;  and  many  new  mistakes  are  committed  in  the  ardour 
for  an  universal  rectification  of  old  ones.  The  freedom  of  the  mind  is  man- 
fully asserted  ;  but  sometimes  we  may  almost  say  boyishly  exercised.  There 
is  much  pulling  down,  and  a  general  loosening  of  the  foundations  of  ancient 
doctrine  ;  but  with  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  stand,  and  what  must 
fall.  Nor  does  it  yet  appear  whether  the  new  erections  will  remain  to  be 
consolidated  by  time  and  hallowed  by  association.  Yet  this  chaos  is 
preparatory  to  a  creation ;  the  confusion  must  give  place  to  order ;  and 
the  principle  of  renovation  is  at  work.  The  mind  of  Dr.  Priestley,  with 
its  activity,  its  acuteness,  its  impetuosity,  its  versatility,  was  framed  to  be 
the  representative,  and  the  presiding  spirit,  of  such  a  scene  as  this.  He 
was  not  only  an  experimental  chemist,  but  an  experimental  theologian. 
There  is  matter  enough  in  his  writings  to  destroy  Sectarian  creeds  bji 
scores  ;  and  to  form  new  sects  by  scores  also,  had  he  gathered  a  body  o1 
disciples  with  viafjister  dixit  for  their  motto.  But  the  period  of  unbounded 
inquiry,  of  proving  all  things,  soon  subsides  into  that  of  holding  fast,  and 
vindicating,  that  which  is  good.  Then  comes  the  time  for  selection, 
and  definition,  and  demarcation,  and  systematic  controversy,  and  accu- 
mulating proof.  To  Dr.  Priestley,  the  universal  inquirer,  succeeds  Mr, 
Belsham,  the  consistent  controversialist.  Speculation  on  the  soundness  oi 
almost  every  principle  gives  way  to  the  regular  defence  of  certain  fixed 
principles,  and  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  tenets  to  which  those  principles  arc 
opposed.  Our  faith  thus  becomes  more  clearly  defined,  more  strongly  con- 
trasted with  prevalent  errors,  more  completely  purified   from  evanescent 
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theories,  more  thoroxighly  understood,  and  more  firmly  held.  But  there  is 
yet  more  than  this  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  work  of  religious  re- 
formation. There  must  be  a  third  process,  a  derelopment  of  the  moral 
beauty,  power,  and  tendencies,  of  the  truth  which  had  been  sought  so  ac- 
tively, and  championed  so  ably.  There  must  be  a  third  epoch,  analogous 
to  that  which  ensues  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  convert,  who,  having 
been  occupied  long  enouoh,  with  inquiry  first,  and  then  with  argument,  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  ultimate  task  of  devout  reflection,  meditation,  self- 
application,  the  development  and  regulation  of  his  feelings,  his  imaginations, 
and  his  hopes.  This  is  the  moral  harvest  of  all  the  labour  which  has  pre- 
ceded. This  is  the  end  which  crowns  the  work.  Doctrines  now  begin  to 
be  contemplated  in  their  proper  Hght,  and  to  do  their  proper  duty.  They 
present  themselves  to  the  mind,  not  as  hard  propositions,  but  as  living  priu- 
ciples.  The  chaos  has  become  a  harmonized  world,  and  that  world  becomes 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  ;  beams  of  light  play  through  it ;  sounds  of 
melody  vibrate  in  it ;  the  beauty  of  colom*  is  generated  by  it ;  and  man  in- 
hales it,  and  becomes  a  living  soul. 

It  is  to  this  last  state  of  things  that  such  a  style  of  preaching  as  that  of  Dr. 
Channing  is  peculiarly  adapted.  There  is  not  in  him  the  originality  and 
excutsiveness  of  thought  which  distinguished  Dr.  Priestley;  his  intellect  is 
perhaps  less  sturdy,  and  in  some  respects  his  philosophy  less  sound,  than 
that  of  Mr.  Belsham  ;  but  he  has  a  stronger  sense  than  either  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful ;  his  power  is  better  fitted,  and  more  uniformly  directed,  to 
the  excitement  of  feeling ;  he  cultivates  the  love  of  that  truth  which  they 
discovered  and  demonstrated ;  and  furnishes  the  needful  supplement  to 
their  labours  by  extending  the  dominion  of  pure  religion  from  the  head 
to  the  heart,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  display  of  its  richness  as  the 
source  of  sentiments,  emotions,  afifections,  of  spiritual  vitality  and  spiritual 
enjoyment.  Illustrated  by  the  successive  exertions  of  men  to  each  of 
whom  Providence  seems  to  have  assigned  his  appropriate  agency. 
Unitarian  Christianity  assumes  its  perfect  form,  and  we  behold  it  as  some- 
thing not  only  to  be  believed,  but  to  be  felt  and  loved  and  admired  and 
gloried  in.  We  see  exhibited  its  fitness  for  man  and  its  fulness  of  blessing. 
No  longer  acting  merely  on  the  reason,  it  kindles  up  the  splendour  of  the 
imagination,  and  around  it  the  affections  cling.  How  rich  it  appears  for  the 
supply  of  ever)'  want  which  our  nature  feels !  How  admirable  its  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  our  moral  constitution !  How  gracefully  it  descends 
to  our  weaknesses,  and  how  tenderly  it  sooths  our  sorrows,  and  how  amply 
it  realizes  our  noblest  anticipations ;  and,  above  all,  how  wonderful  is  the 
elasticity  (we  know  not  what  else  to  call  it)  by  which  it  adapts  itself  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  confined  understanding,  and  yet  o'er  informs  the  noost 
enlightened  intellect,  and  soars  above  the  most  exalted  genius.  It  helps 
along  the  feeblest  of  mankind,  those  who  are  lagging  in  the  rear,  and  is 
"  feet  to  the  lame  and  eyes  to  the  blind  ;"  while  the  foremost  of  our  race 
find  it  ever  in  advance,  and  ever  hear  its  inspiring  shout  of,  "  Onward  1 
Onward !"  And  thus  should  Unitarian  Christianity  be  exhibited,  in  all  the 
truth  of  its  tenets  and  the  divinity  of  its  origin,  in  all  its  intellectual  and 
moral  grandeur,  in  all  its  tendencies  to  purify  and  elevate  the  charaaer,  ia 
all  its  influences  upon  the  heart  and  life,  and  in  all  the  affinities  it  possesses 
with,  and  the  stimulants  it  applies  to,  the  indefinite  progress  of  human  im- 
j>rovement. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  speak  more  strictly,  universally,  and  exclusively, 
than  we  intend.     We  only  mean  to  characterize,  in  a  general  way,  and  by 
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their  prevailing  features,  the  successive  changes  which  seem,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  to  belong  to  the  process  of  religious  reformation  ;  and  which, 
though  undoubtedly  with  a  good  deal  of  exception,  of  irregularity,  and  of 
anticipation,  have  actually  presented  themselves  in  the  history  of  Unitarian- 
ism.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  and  greatly  in  that  fact  do  we  rejoice,  that 
the  prevailing  taste  of  Unitarians  is  best  gratified  by  those  displays  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  which  most  tend  to  purify,  expand,  and  elevate  the  heart. 
We  are  ready  to  do  battle  for  truth  whenever  an  assault  is  to  be  repelled,  or 
a  conquest  may  be  made ;  but  our  delight  is  to  feel  its  power  and  behold  its 
glory. 

Of  Mr.  Belsham's  moral  qualities,  of  his  piety,  integrity,  and  kindness,  we 
have  already  spoken,  in  terms  borrowed  from  one  who  was  evidently  well 
qualified  to  bear  his  sorrowing  testimony  lo  them.  Respect  was  the  feeling 
which  they  were  eminently  adapted  to  excite  ;  and  which  it  is  certain  they 
did  excite,  from  a  very  early  part  of  his  life.  Hence  his  appointment,  while 
yet  almost  a  youth,  to  the  Assistant  Tutorship  at  Daventry;  and  his  subse- 
quent call  to  occupy  the  Divinity  chair  there  and  at  Hackney.  And  hence, 
too,  the  harmonizing  influence  which  his  opinions  and  example  had  upon 
those  portions  of  the  Unitarian  body  which  were  likely  to  appear  to  each 
other  as  intemperately  zealous  or  culpably  indifferent.  The  extent  to  which 
he  was  identified  with  what  may  be  termed  the  Aristocracy  of  Unitarianism 
gave  so  much  the  more  worth  to  his  hearty  sanction  of  popular  plans,  and 
tended  at  once  to  rebuke  the  coldness  of  some  and  temper  the  ardour  of 
others.  And  something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  observed  even  in  his  poli- 
tics. He  was  a  Whig  of  the  old  school ;  and  if  in  any  thing  he  was  unphilo- 
sophical,  it  was  in  a  reverence  for  Whig  Lords  almost  as  profound  as  that  of 
David  Hume  for  Royal  Stuarts.  But  his  feehngs  were  ever  warm  and  strong 
when  rights  were  invaded  or  injustice  perpetrated.  And  long  after  the  most 
signal  atrocity  which  has  been  committed  with  impunity  in  modern  times, 
the  Massacre  of  the  Manchester  Petitioners,  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion 
by  compromising  and  coalescing  politicians,  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  it, 
coupled  with  the  emphatic  addition  "  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  never  to  be 
forgiven." 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  observations  to  a  close.  They  have  extended 
themselves  far  beyond  our  original  design.  Nor  can  we  conclude  them 
better  than  by  remarking  the  perfect  unity  which  pervaded  Mr.  Belsham's 
labours.  Diversified  as  those  labours  were,  and  valuable  as  they  v^ould  be, 
considered  only  as  so  many  independent  contributions  to  the  common  stock  of 
human  knowledge  and  goodness,  it  is  an  immense  increase  to  their  importance 
and  worth,  and  consecjuenlly  should  be  to  the  strength  of  our  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  him,  that  one  common  aim  and  tendency  runs  through  them  all,  binding 
them  into  a  consistent  and  complete  whole,  and  animating  them  by  one  spirit 
of  life  and  power.  Bring  them  together  ;  the  pile  of  his  works,  the  record  of 
his  life,  and  one  motto  will  serve  for  the  complete  collection  ;  There  is  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  In 
whatever  department  of  theology,  or  morals,  or  metaphysics,  or  history,  or 
controversy,  he  was  labouring  fur  the  time  ;  and  in  whatever  way — from  the 
pulpit,  the  desk,  or  the  press;  alone,  or  with  coadjutors;  Mr.  Bclsham 
always  appeared  in  one  and  the  same  character,  the  consistent  advocate  of 
Unitarian  Christianity.  This  was  the  work  which  was  given  him  to  do ; 
and  lie  did  it  witli  his  might.  The  genuine  gospel ;  that  gospel  which  ex- 
hibits the  Deity  in  the  peerless  simplicity  of  his  nature,  the  undivided  glory 
of  his  personal  unity ;  which  prescribes  the  worship  of  the  Father  in  Spirit 
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and  in  truth ;  which  teaches  a  providence  universal  in  its  extent,  and  impar- 
tial in  its  operations  ;  which  affirms  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord,  but  that  whosoever  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  of  him  ;  which  reverences  Christ  the  Saviour  as  a  man  whom  God 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power ;  and  of  which  the  summary 
is,  that  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righ- 
teousness by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath  given  as- 
surance unto  all  men  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead  :  this  pure 
and  undefiled  Christianity ;  this  one  thing  needful,  in  his  conviction,  for 
human  reformation  and  human  happiness,  was  the  main-spring  of  his  exer- 
tions ;  its  promotion  the  object  for  which  he  wrote,  preached,  and  lived ; 
and  its  hopes  and  consolations  the  satisfying  portion  of  his  own  soul.  As 
we  value  this  gospel  should  we  appreciate  the  labours  of  this  faithful  and 
diligent  servant  of  Christ  in  his  Master's  cause.  He  is  gone  to  his  recom- 
pence.  He  has  rejoined,  we  trust,  the  society  he  loved  on  earth,  the  Lind- 
seys,  Jebbs,  Priestleys,  and  the  rest  of  that  illustrious  band  to  which  he 
belonged  ;  which  he  so  long  survived  to  represent ;  and  whose  labours  he 
inherited  and  carried  onwards  to  their  completion.  We  enrol  his  name 
with  mournful  gratitude  among  the  worthies  of  our  profession,  those  who  are 
as  the  jewels  which  Unitarianism  has  contributed  to  the  heavenly  treasury, 
the  rays  of  the  crown  which  she  casts  adoringly  at  the  foot  of  the  eternal 
throne.  The  tomb  of  Theophilus  Lindsey  covers  his  ashes  also  ;  and  around 
them  is  a  host  of  men,  of  varying  creeds  indeed,  but  who,  in  their  day  and 
according  to  their  light,  fought  the  good  fight  of  knowledge,  freedom,  and 
righteousness,  and  "  have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus." 


THE   FLOWER   OF   THE   DESERT. 

Flower  of  the  desert !  lone  as  thou  art  fair ! 
No  fountain  pours  its  coolness  by  thy  side  ; 
Yet  perfume  floats  around  thee,  and  the  glare 
Withers  not  thee  where  none  else  can  abide. 
Thou  grateful  seem'st  that  life  to  thee  is  given, 
Nourish'd  by  dews  and  beams  and  airs  from  heaven. 

Bright  in  thy  solitude,  thy  leaves  unfold. 
Breathing  sweet  welcome  to  the  matin  ray ; 
Thy  rainbow  beauties,  though  no  eye  behold. 
New  radiance  gather  till  the  closing  day. 
When  stars  arise,  how  graceful  bends  thy  head. 
Patient  to  wait  the  dews  that  heav'n  may  shed  ! 

Meek  in  thy  solitude,  thou  dost  not  deem 

That  winds  and  showers  were  sent  for  thee  alone  : 

For  wand' ring  gales  oft  visit  thee  that  teem 

With  foreign  fragrance,  richer  than  thine  own. 

And  whisper  tidings  of  a  genial  clime 

AVhere  groves  and  gardens  flourish  in  their  prime. 

A  soul  there  is,  as  pure  as  thou  and  rare  ; 

'  Midst  heartless  crowds  in  solitude  she  dwells  ; 

Conscious  that  kindred  spirits  breathe  afar, 

And  cheer'd  by  that  prophetic  hope  which  tells 

That  tlowers  shall  spring  where  now  no  promise  shows. 

And  e'en  this  desert  "  blossom  like  the  rose." 
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THEOLOGY. 


Art.  I. — The  Bible  Chr'tstinn  ;  de- 
siirficd  to  advocate  the  Sufficiency 
of  Scripture,  and  the  Right  of  Pri- 
vate Judgment  in  matters  of  Faith. 
No.  I.  February.  Archer,  Belfast. 
Feb.  1830. 

This  little  periodical  is  edited  by  per- 
sons who,  suffering  under  calumny  and 
exposed  to  misrepresentation,  are  denied 
other  means  of  rectifying  public  opinion 
respecting  their  religious  tenets,  and  are 
tlierefore  obliged   to  institute,  through 
the  press,  a  defence  which  their  accusers 
do    not  choose   to  liear.     The  Remon- 
strants of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,   being 
made  painfully  aware  that  their  views 
were  greatly  misunderstood,  proposed  to 
their  brethren  of  the  Synod  that  a  joint 
publication  should  be  issued,  vvliich  might 
present  the  views  of  both  parties  at  once, 
and  put  the  public  in  possession  of  fair 
means  of  judging  between  them.     This 
proposal    being    declined,   the    Remon- 
strants, aided  by  other  friends  of  truth 
and  liberty,  have  set  on  foot  this  little 
work,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  tlieir 
opinions  from  misrepresentation,  of  in- 
vestigating religious  truth,  and  keeping 
watch  over  the  spirit  of  tyranny  which 
lias  of  late  wrought  destruction  to  the 
peace  and  laid  snares  for  the  consciences 
of    many.      A    work    oiiginating    in    a 
])rinciple  of  self-defence,  we  believe  to 
i)c  a  novelty  among  |)eriodicals ;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  conduc- 
tors that  peculiar  requisites  of  temi)er 
and  judgment  are    necessary.     Of   this 
tlie    editors    appear,    at    jiresent,    fully 
aware;  and  we  trust  that,  though  placed 
in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  temp- 
tation   to    bitterness    of    thought    and 
speech,  they  will  prove  by  its  character- 
istic  gentleness   tliat   the  wisdom    they 
prize  is  from  above.     Let  them  expose 
hypocrisy  ;  for  this  they  liave  a  high  cx- 
;\ini)le.     Let   them   rebuke  spiritual   ty- 
ranny; for  this  they  have  aj)ostolic  pre- 
cept :    but  let  them  remember,   in   the 
lieat  of  contest,  what  tliey  arc  now  an- 
xious to  jidmit,  that  as  responsible  de- 
ffiidirs  of  divine  truth,  they  arc  bound 
to  exhibit  its  itiflucnres  as  well  as  its 
essence.     'J'liey  have  begun  well ;  and  if 
their  introductory  Kemark^  can  but  ob- 


tain access  to  the  prejudiced,  even  the 
prejudiced  will,  we  imagine,  be  made 
ashamed  of  having  passed  sentence  with- 
out hearing  the  cause.  As  the  pleading 
is  to  be  perpetually  renewed,  such  shame 
may  not  unavailing. 

Literary  aid  is  promised  to  this  work 
of  such  kind  and  extent  as  may  make  it 
interesting  to  religious  inquirers  in  gene- 
ral, as  well  as  to  those  residents  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  for  whom  it  is  primarily 
intended. 


Art.  II.  —  An  Explanation  of  the 
Thirteen  Articles  of  the  Jewish 
Religion.  2d  ed.  pp.  7^-  Effing- 
ham Wilson.     1830. 

To  those  whose  notions  of  Judaism 
are  derived  solely  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  is  highly  interesting  to  ascertain 
what  form  this  system  of  Theism  wears 
in  the  present  day.  Tlie  Jews  them- 
selves declare  (with  all  sincerity),  that 
their  system  is  what  it  ever  was ;  that 
it  came  forth  from  God  so  perfect  as  to 
need  no  further  development,  no  spiri- 
tualizing, no  modification  by  the  clianges 
which  affect  tlie  state  of  man,  in  iiis  in- 
dividual and  social  capacities.  This  de- 
claration is  questioned  by  few,  it  being 
natural  to  suppose  that  tiie  Jews  know 
their  own  state  best.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  for  those  who  understand 
Christianity  not  to  perceive  how  exten- 
sively its  inlluences  have  ojierated  upon 
Judaism  ;  how  it  has  imparted  a  sjiirit 
to  lifeless  ol)servances,  and  revealed  a 
deeper  meaning  in  the  law  than  was  re- 
cognized in  times  of  old.  External  rites 
which,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  were  all- 
sufficient  in  themselves,  are  now  made 
the  test  of  spiritual  principles,  the  index 
of  internal  workings,  to  a  much  greater 
degree  tiian  Nicodemus  conceived  of 
when,  though  a  master  in  Israel,  he  had 
to  learn  the  elements  of  a  sjiiritual  re- 
ligion. However  cramped  the  mind  of 
the  chosen  nation  may  be  by  restriction 
to  forms  from  which  it  ought  to  have 
been  long  released,  however  ill-i)ropor- 
tioned  its  conceptions  of  duty,  however 
ill-arranged  its  rules  of  obligation,  signs 
of  decay  are  evident  in  that  form,  a 
power  of  expansion  is  inherent  in  those 
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conceptions,  a  principle  of  order  is  ope- 
rating npon  that  code,  which  could  uot 
have  been  a))piied  bat  by  means  of 
Christianity,  or  recognized  by  any  other 
light  than  that  which  Christianity  sheds 
back  upon  its  origin.  It  was  Christ  who 
specified  the  two  precepts  on  which 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In 
the  catechism  before  us,  compiled  and 
sent  forth  by  high  Jewish  authority,  we 
find  the  following : 

"  Master. — Is  any  otlier  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  obtaining  of  the  sovereign 
good  or  true  hap])ine.«s,  besides  this 
twofold  love  of  which  thou  hast  spoken, 
viz.  towards  God  and  towards  men  ? 

*'  Scholar. — On  these  two  depends  the 
whole  law;  for  that  (Deut.  vi.  5), '  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,'  contains  all  those  pre- 
cepts, commanding  and  forbidding,  which 
declare  what  is  the  duty  of  man  towards 
God.  And  this  (Lev.  six.  18),  'Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  in 
like  manner  comprises  all  those  pre- 
cepts which  pertain  to  the  duty  of  every 
man  towards  all  other  men,  concerning 
their  lawful  commerce,  or  commutation 
of  their  goods,  and  the  avoiding  of  all 
deceits,  capital  judgments,  the  right  of 
marriage  and  inheritance ;  which  things 
the  divine  law  contains,  as  it  hath  re- 
spect to  human  society.  There  is  no- 
thing, therefore,  which  brings  us  into 
the  favour  of  our  Almighty  Lord  and 
Master,  but  the  observance  of  those  two 
precepts,  on  which  depend  the  six  hun- 
dred and  thirteen." — P.  32. 

The  subsequent  exemplications  of  this 
passage  tend  to  shew  that  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart,  rather  than  the  ac- 
tions w^lich  spring  from  them,  are  to  be 
the  objects  of  discipline  ;  and  it  is  singu- 
lar that  to  the  malignant  priuciple  of 
cu\7  in  the  heart  are  attributed  the  woes 
of  Israel,  the  destruction  of  their  temple 
and  city,  the  dispersion  of  their  nation, 
the  distresses  and  persecutions  which 
have  attended  them  to  this  day.  Envy 
and  hatred,  of  what  and  to  whom? 
The  Jews  decline  making  the  obvious 
reply ;  they  overlook  the  object  while 
they  admit  the  fact ;  but  while  they 
assign  their  temporal  punishment  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  bad  spiritual  principle 
as  its  cause,  there  is  an  opening  for  that 
conviction  at  which  they  must  arrive. 

Tlie  Jews'  Catechism  sets  forth  thirteen 
essential  articles  of  belief,  six  of  which 
regard  those  doctrines  concerning  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God  which  are 
admitted  by  Theists  in  general ;  two  de- 
clare ihc  office   of  prophets  ;    two   the 


nature  and  authority  of  the  law  ;  one  the 
doctrine  of  a  divine  moral  government ; 
one  the  promise  of  a  Messiah;  and  one 
of  a  future  state.  Tiie  authorities  which 
are  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  last 
would,  we  imagine,  have  been  insuffi- 
cient, if  Christianity  had  been  unknown; 
and  the  three  principles  by  means  of 
which  future  bliss  is  to  be  attained, 
would  not  have  been  placed  in  their  pre- 
sent order  of  selection.  Of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  we  hear 
nothing  in  the  Old  Testament. 

As  a  means  of  attaining  these  graces, 
a  spiritual  code  of  morality  is  furnished 
to  the  disciple,  so  ill-arranged,  so  li- 
mited, so  obscure,  as  to  excite  the  won- 
der of  those  who  have  been  bred  up 
under  one  of  a  higher  origin.  The  seven 
abominable  vices  of  sloth,  pride,  glut- 
tony, lust,  anger,  covetousness,  and  envy, 
are  declared  to  lead  to  the  six  impieties 
which  are  utterly  loathsome  ;  viz.  an 
assurance  of  eternal  life  without  perfect 
obedience ;  distrust  of  the  pardoning 
mercy  of  God ;  resistance  to  the  truth ; 
envy  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  another ; 
resistance  to  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  ;  and,  lastly,  a  determination  never 
to  repent. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  confu- 
sion between  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation here ;  tlie  inversion  of  the  order 
of  various  spiritual  processes ;  the  du- 
plication of  some  principles,  the  omis- 
sion of  others ;  that  the  fifth  is  a  vir- 
tue, and  the  sixth  an  absurdity  ;  but  we 
would  earnestly  direct  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  this  moral  system,  imperfiect 
as  it  is,  is  spiritual,  and  that  it  has  been 
spiritualized  by  Jews  from  elements 
which  formerly  subserved  no  such  pur- 
pose. However  far  this  people  may  be 
from  entire  conversion,  however  indis- 
posed, at  [ireseut,  towards  Christianity, 
the  way  is  open,  tiie  prospect  is  fair, 
while  the  mind  is  permitted  to  operate 
on  the  elements  administered,  be  they 
what  they  may.  The  disposition  to  de- 
duce principles  being  once  encouraged, 
the  method  of  inference  being  once  at- 
tempted, however  awkwardly,  the  grand 
point  is  gained,  and  every  other  desira- 
ble tiling  will  follow.  Let  them  cling 
to  Judaism  and  revile  Christianity  as 
they  will,  they  have  adopted  an  all-im- 
portant Christian  principle.  Let  them 
wrangle  with  us  as  they  please  about  the 
point  to  which  they  tend ;  if  they  will 
but  press  on  in  this  path,  they  will  fiud 
themselves  at  the  gates  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem before  they  are  aware. 

It  ought  to  be  obvious  lo  every  advo- 
cate ot"  Christianity  how  much  is  lost  to 
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the  cause  by  tlie  i titer vention  of  every 
obstacle  (be  it  of  a  political  or  any  other 
nature)  to  the  union  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. It  is  in  vain  to  oflFer  evidences  on 
one  side,  while  persecution  is  inflicted 
on  the  other ;  to  beckon  with  one  hand 
■while  we  repel  with  the  other.  Argu- 
ments will  always  fail  while  backed  with 
injuries,  and  there  can  be  no  equal 
communion  of  mind  and  heart  in  the 
midst  of  civil  inequality.  If  we  wish  to 
overthrow  the  wall  of  partition  which 
begins  to  totter  from  its  foundation,  we 
must  first  remove  the  props  which  we 
ourselves  have  applied.  A  union  of 
temporal  interests  is  a  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  the  higher  union  which  we 
profess  to  have  at  heart.  Every  trace  of 
bondage  must  be  obliterated  before  the 
Jews  can  become  our  brethren  in  the 
faith  of  the  gospel. 


Art.  III.— ^  Letter  to  the  Rev.  An- 
dreio  Thomson,  D.  D.,  occasioned 
by  a  Review  in  the  Edinburgh 
Christian  Instructor  /vr  August, 
182.9,  on  the  suhject  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishments.  By  Andrew 
Marshall,  Kirkintilloch.  Glasgow 
and  London;  Wliitaker,  &c.  1830. 
Pp.  1/5. 

The  wiiter  of  this  very  interesting 
and  able  pamphlet  belongs  to  one  of  the 
many  classes  of  Scottish  Dissenters.  He 
is  not  by  accident  a  Dissenter,  but  upon 
principle.  He  understands  the  true, 
broad  principles  of  Dissent.  His  work, 
if  it  meet  with  the  encouragement  which 
it  deserves,  must  be  particularly  valuable 
in  a  coinitry  wheie  the  apparent  libe- 
rality of  the  national  church  has  often 
disarmed  the  Dissenter  of  his  steadfast- 
ness and  zeal ;  and  where,  especially,  the 
causes  which  have  induced  the  several 
secessions,  have  been  distinct  from  the 
definite,  substantial  ground  of  dissent 
from  the  very  principle  of  an  establish- 
ment. 'J'he  majority  of  the  Scottish 
Dissenters  have  hitherto  proceeded  no 
farther  than  the  English  Puritans,  whose 
dissent  was  not  occasioned  so  much  from 
choice,  as  from  imagined  necessity.  Our 
author  is  a  Dissenter,  "  a  right  and  true 
one." 

His  purpose  is  thus  spiritedly  express- 
<!d,  j».  7  :  "  Unequal  as  I  may  be  to  the 
task,  1  would  examine  the  more  essen- 
tial points  of  difference  between  those 
called  Churchmen  and  those  called  Dis- 
senters ;  would  exjiose  the  inicpiity  as 
well  as  the  folly  of  all  human  us(n-i)a- 
tion  in  matters  of  religion  ,  and  would 


exhibit  in  its  true  colours  that  system 
of  Antichristianism,  which  has  laboured 
so  long,  and  with  so  much  success,  to 
destroy  the  distinction  between  the  world 
and  the  church,  and  to  forge  chains  for 
the  understandings  and  the  consciences 
of  men." 

Our  author  writes  sensibly  on  the 
inefficiency  of  religious  establishments,  a 
branch  of  the  argument  which  deserves 
the  serious  attention  of  its  advocates, 
and  in  regard  to  which  they  have  been 
wont  to  consider  themselves  secure. 

"  You  allow,"  addressing  himself  to 
the  "  Christian  Instructor,"  "  that  Ire- 
land has  had  an  establishment  '  suffi- 
ciently wealthy,  sufficiently  splendid,  suf- 
ficiently well-furnished  for  accomplishing 
its  objects,  if  liberal  endowments  could 
furnish  it;'  yet  you  acknowledge  that  it 
has  utterly  failed ;  that  it  has  made  no 
impression,  or  next  to  none,  on  the  ig- 
norance or  profligacy  of  the  country ; 
that  it  has  not  even  proved  a  check  to 
the  increase  of  Popery ;  that  Popery  in 
that  country  has  prevailed  and  prospered 
in  spite  of  civil  disabilities,  while  Pro- 
testantism, in  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  Establishment,  has  been  quite 
at  a  stand,  or  rather  has  declined,  not 
keeping  pace  in  its  growth  with  the 
growth  of  the  population."  P.  117. 
"  Does  any  man  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  Irish  Establishment  seriously  be- 
lieve that  its  want  of  success  has  been 
occasioned  by  its  want  of  means,  its 
want  of  a  suflicient  number  of  labourers, 
or  of  sufficient  funds  to  pay  them?" 


Art.  IV. —  The  Testimony  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  Inferiority  and 
Subjection  to  the  Father.  A  Fourth 
Letter  to  the  Young  People  of  I>e- 
vonport.  By  Silvanus  Gibbs.  Pp. 
32.     Byers,  Devonport.     1830. 

We  wish  Mr.  Gibbs  all  success  in  his 
efforts  to  benefit  the  society  in  which  he 
resides.  The  time  must  come  when  those 
to  whom  he  dedicates  his  letters  will 
view  religious  truth  as  he  views  it ;  and 
we  trust  that  not  a  few  will  attain  this 
privilege  through  his  instrumentality. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Art.   V.  —  Dr.    Lardnefs     Cabinet 
Cyclopoidia.     Vol.  II.  of  the  His- 
tory  of  Scotland.     By  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Burt.     Longman.     1830. 
We  Jiear  complaints  every  day  that  the 
literary  market,  like  all  other  markets, 
is  overstocked.     If  it  be  so,  we  have  not 
a  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  abuu- 
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(lauce  of  available  talcut  which  the  conu- 
try  coijtaius  ;  for  that  tbe  dcmaud  for 
such  taieut  is  immeuse,  is  proved  by  the 
iustitutiou  of  such  undertakings  as  that 
at  present  under  our  notice.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  state  of  society  that  works 
of  substantial  excellence  should  be  so 
eagerly  received,  as  to  render  it  practi- 
cable to  lower  their  price,  and  to  make 
them  accessible  to  all  who  can  afford  to 
indulge  a  literaiy  taste  iu  any  degree ; 
and  it  speaks  well  for  Dr.  Larduer  that 
he  ministers  so  usefully  and  agreeably, 
as  well  as  acceptably,  to  this  taste.  His 
volumes  luight  very  creditably  fill  spaces 
on  the  shelves  of  gentleineu  who  fit  up 
libraries  by  a  foot  rule  and  a  measure- 
ment of  inches.  His  title-pages  may 
grace  a  drawing-room  table.  His  type 
and  paper  are  of  a  veiy  satisfactory  qua- 
lity. Leaving  the  matter  out  of  the 
question,  here  are  virtues  enough  for  a 
six-shilling  volume;  and,  to  judge  by 
some  of  the  pretty  books  which  we  see 
iu  libraries  and  boudoirs,  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  if  the  substance  of  the  volumes 
were  naught.  But  it  is,  thus  far,  excel- 
lent : — valuable,  not  only  to  those  who 
can  indulge  themselves  with  none  but 
cheap  books,  but  to  those  who  have  the 
free  range  of  our  modern  literature. 

This  History  of  Scotland  is  as  interest- 
ing as  any  of  the  author's  own  novels, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  more  carefully  com- 
posed and  more  ably  handled  than  his 
former  historical  subject.  Deep  as  is  his 
knowledge  of  man,  and  extensive  as  is 
his  acquaintance  with  manners,  his  own 
country,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  ways, 
suit  him  best.  He  knows  better  what  a 
Scotchman  has  felt,  or  will  do  in  any 
given  circumstances,  than  what  may  be 
calculated  on  from  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Russian.  The  excellence  of  a  historian 
depends  mainly  on  his  power  of  compa- 
rison and  inference  ;  and  the  comparison 
must  be  most  judicious,  the  inference 
most  correct,  where  there  is  the  most 
knowledi^e  of  the  .springs  of  national 
feeling,  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  na- 
tional soul.  The  primary  authorities  to 
whicli  modern  historians  can  refer  are  few, 
and  the  materials  they  furnish  are  scanty; 
so  that  the  value  of  the  history  chiefly 
depends  on  the  soundness  of  the  writer's 
philosophy,  on  his  skill  in  bringing  ge- 
neral principles  to  bear  on  particular 
facts.  He  must  argue  from  what  is 
known  to  what  is  unknown ;  he  must 
draw  iufereuces  from  a  comparison  of 
various  actions  of  an  individual,  on  va- 
rious national  transactions,  and  must 
apply  the  principle  deduced  to  the  expla- 
nation of  mysterious  fuctf,  and  perplexi- 


ties otherwise  nnaccooBtable.    It  is  ow- 
ing to  the  imperfection  of  their  philoso- 
phy, full  as  much  as  the  paucity  of  their 
authorities,   that   historians   present  us 
with  such  unsatisfactory  statements,  and 
such   varying    representations   as    every 
body  complains  of,  and  Walpole  has  ex- 
posed.   Whether  Sir  W.  Scott  has  the 
qualifications    we    have    specified,    was 
made  very  doubtful  by  his  history  of  Na- 
poleon ;    but   in   the    present  case,  his 
knowledge  of  his  nation  has  supplied  the 
deficiency,  and  while  we  read,  we  cannot 
resist  the  impression  of  impartiality  and 
truth  which  the  uan-ative  conveys.     No 
subject,   in  tlie  range  of  history,  is  |»er- 
haps  more  surrounded   with   difficulties 
than  the  conduct  of  .Mary  Stuart,  during 
a   part  of  her   melancholy   reign.     We 
have  seen  no  account  of  her  which  so 
uearly  accords  with  our  impres.sious  of 
the  reality  of  the  case  as  that  before  us. 
There  appears  to  be  a  leaning  in  her  fa- 
vour rather  than  the  contrary,  but,  on 
the  whole,  a  nice  balancing  of  probabi- 
lities, and  a  due  reprobation  of  her  guilt, 
united  with  that  chivalrous  indignation 
at  the  injuries  she  endured,   and  that 
deep   compassion    for   her  misfortunes, 
which  are  common  to  all  who  have  heard 
her  mournful  history.    That  she  had,  at 
least,  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  conspi- 
racy against  Darnley  is  supposed  to  be 
scarcely  questionable;  while  the  provo- 
cations she  endured  from  him,  and  the 
incitements  to  revenge  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  the  temper  of  the  age,  can  scarcely 
be  estimated  by  those  who  now  sit  in 
judgaieut  on  this  most  unfortunate   of 
women.     In  the  words  of  the  historian  : 
•'  Thus  died  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, — 
many  parts  of  whose  earlier  life  remain 
an  unexplained  riddle  to  posterity,  which 
men  have  construed,  and  will  construe, 
more  according  to  their  own  feelings  and 
passions  than  with  the  calm  sentiments 
of  impartial  judges.     The  great  error  of 
marrying  Bothwell,    stained  as  he  was 
by  the  universal  suspicion  of  Darnley's 
murder,  is  a  spot  upon  her  character  for 
which  we  in  vain  seek  an  apology.    Cer- 
tainly the  poor  trick  of  the  bond  .sub- 
scribed at  Ainslie's  supper  cannot  greatly 
mitigate  our  censure,  which  is  still  less 
evaded    by    the    pretended   compulsion 
exercised  towards  the  Queen,  when  she 
was  transported  by  Bothwell  to  Dunbar. 
What  excuse  she  is  to  derive  from  the 
brutal  ingratitude  of  Darnley  ;  what  from 
the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the  fiercest  set 
of  nobles  who  existed  in  any  age  ;  what 
from   the   manners  of  a  time  iu  which 
Hssaisiuation  was  often  esteemed  a  vir 
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tue,  and  revenge  tlie  discharge  of  a  debt 
of  honour,  must  be  left  to  the  charity  of 
the  reader.  This  may  be  truly  said,  that 
if  a  life  of  exile  and  misery,  endured  with 
almost  saintly  patience,  from  the  15th  of 
June,  1567,  until  the  day  of  her  death, 
upon  the  8th  of  February,  1586,  could 
atone  for  crimes  and  errors  of  the  class 
imputed  to  her,  no  such  ])enalty  was  ever 
more  fully  discharged  than  by  Mary 
Stuart."— P.  295. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  re- 
former so  unique  as  Knox  should  meet 
with  much  grace  at  the  hands  of  our  au- 
thor ;  yet  the  little  notice  which  is  af- 
forded him  is,  perhaps,  as  favourable  as 
the  milder  tone  of  the  present  age  is  dis- 
posed to  award  to  so  fierce  a  son  of 
thunder. 

"  Thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton  for  he- 
resy ;  and  during  that  period  the  Protes- 
tant doctrines,  obvious  as  they  were  to 
the  most  ordinary  capacities,  had  risen 
into  that  estimation  which  sense  and 
firmness  will  always  ultimately  attain 
over  craft  and  hypocrisy.  Tiiey  were 
promulgated  by  many  daring  preachers, 
who,  with  rude  but  ready  eloquence, 
averred  the  truths  which  they  were  ready 
to  seal  with  their  blood.  Amongst  these, 
the  most  eminent  was  John  Knox,  a 
man  of  a  fearless  heart  and  a  fluent  elo- 
quence ;  violent,  indeed,  and  sometimes 
coarse,  but  the  better  fitted  to  obtain  in- 
fluence in  a  coarse  and  turbulent  age, — 
capable  at  once  of  reasoning  with  the 
wiser  nobility,  and  inspiring  with  his 
own  spirit  and  zeal  the  fierce  populace. 
Toleration,  and  that  species  of  candour 
which  maiccs  allowance  for  tlie  preju- 
dices of  birth  or  situation,  were  unknown 
to  his  uncompromising  mind  ;  and  this 
deficiency  niacie  him  the  more  fit  to  play 
the  distinguished  part  to  whicli  he  vvas 
called."— P.  48. 


Art.  YL— Tlie  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Miinro,  K.  C.  li.,  late  Governor  of 
Madras,  8(C.,  ^c. 

A  j'iF.cE  of  biography  worthy  to  be 
l)laced  between  Heber's  Life  and  Col- 
liiigwood's  Letters  !  Not  that  the  Ma- 
jor-general is  equal  to  the  IJishop  in 
amiability,  or  to  the  Admiral  in  frank 
and  fearless  warm-heartedQess,  but  lie 
lias  furnished  us  witii  a  goodly  sjjccimen 
of  human  nature,  sketched  by  liis  own 
hand,  in  his  letters,  with  the  most  un- 
couscious  minuteness.  At  eighteen,  ^Sir 
Tlionias  commenced  his  career  as  cadet ; 
he  had  been  jireviously  rated  as  midship- 
man, and  "  sucii  was  his  abhorrence  of 


a  life  of  idleness,"  says  his  Rev.  bio- 
grapher, "  that  he  continued   volunta- 
rily to  perform  the  duties  of  a  midship- 
man."    Shortly  after  we  find  him  re- 
mitting a  large  portion  of  his  pay  to  hia 
father,  (who  was  then  labouring  under 
pecuniary   difficulties,)    and    about   the 
same  time  he  writes  thus  to  his  sister : 
"  1   have  often   wished  that  you  were 
transported  for  a  few  hours  to  my  room, 
to  be  cured  of  your  Western  notions  of 
Asiatic   luxury.     While  you  rejoice   in 
my  imaginary  greatness,  1  am  most  likely 
stretched  on  a  mat,  instead  of  my  regal 
couch  ;  and  walking  in  an  old  coat,  and 
a  ragged  shirt,  in  the  noonday  sun,  in- 
stead of  looking  down  from  an  elephant, 
invested   in   my   royal  garments.      You 
may  not  believe  me  when    I   tell  you, 
that  I  have  never  experienced  hunger  or 
thirst,   fatigue  or  poverty,   till  I  came  to 
India  ;  that  since  then  I  have  frequently 
met  with  the  first  three,  and  that  the 
last  has  been  my  constant   companion. 
If  you  wish  for  proofs,  here  they  are.     I 
vvas  three  yeais  in  India  before  I  was 
master  of  any  other  pillow  than  a  book 
or  a  cartridge  pouch  ;    my  bed   was  a 
piece  of  canvas,  stretched  on  four  cross 
sticks,  whose   only   ornament  was   the 
great  coat  that  I  brought  from  England, 
which,  by  a  lucky  invention,   I  turned 
into  a  blanket  iu  the  cold  weather,  by 
thrusting  my  legs  into  the  sleeves,  and 
drawing  the   skirts    over  my  head." — 
"  My  house  at  Vellore  consists  of  a  hall 
and  a  bed-room.     The  former  contains 
but  one  piece  of  furniture — a  table ;  but 
on  entering  the  latter,  you  would  see  me 
at  my  writing-table,  seated  on  my  only 
chair,    with   the  old  couch  behind  me, 
adorned  with  a  carpet  and   pillow  :  on 
my  right  hand  a  chest  of  books,  and  on 
my   left  two   trunks ;    one   for   holding 
about  a  dozen  changes  of  linen,  and  the 
other    about    half  a    dozen    of   plates, 
knives,   and  forks,   &c."     So  much  for 
Asiatic   luxury !    But   the   young  otficer 
was  not  of  a  calibre  to  i)ine  for  tables 
and  chairs.    Active  exertion  was  the  one 
thing  needful  to  his  felicity,  and  when 
active  exertion,  of  body  or  mind,  wa.s 
not  required  by  his  profession,  lie  was 
accustomed   to   take    it   in    hard   study, 
swimming,  and  playitig  at  fives.     "  It  is 
impossible  to  express,"  says  he   to  his 
mother,  "  the   strong   passion   which   I 
still  retain,  or  which  has  rather  conti- 
nued  to  grow  upon  me,  for  fives,  swim- 
ming, and  every  sport  that  1  was  fond 
of  at  school."     "  Were  I  to  go  home  to- 
morrow, instead  of  going  about  like  a 
good   citizen,   and   visiting   tlie    various 
improvements    in    the   niaiuitactnres   of 
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mj   uafti\-e    towu,"    (Glascow  to    wit,) 
"  one  of  niy  first  excursions  would  be  to 
Woodsidti  to  swim  dowu  Jackson's  mill- 
stream."     lu  the  same  letter,  be  informs 
bis  mother  that  he  had  treated  himself 
with  some  hail  stones.    '•  They  were  per- 
fectly rouud  and  smooth,  and  about  the 
size  of  small  pistol- balls  ;  I  swallowed  a 
great  number  of  them  to  tiie  memory  of 
former  days."    (Vol.  I.  p.  174.)    "  After 
the  overthrow  of  Tippoo,  Captain  Munro 
was  appointed  to   superintend  the  pro- 
vince of  Cauara,  for  the  purpose,"  says 
his  biographer,  '*  of  introducing  into  it, 
as  he  had  been  largely  instrumental  in 
introducing  into  Baramahl,  the  authority 
of  the  East  India  Company."     In   this 
part  of  the  work  and  what  follows,  the 
question  tci// sometimes  obtrude ;  "  What 
should  an  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ?" 
(in  other  words,  "iu  the  administration 
of  India?") — a  question  which  can  never 
be  satisfactorily  answered.    It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect,  however,  of  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  risen  from  a 
cadet,  that  he  should  have  any  scruples 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Honourable 
Company  and   its   beneficial  tendency ; 
and  granting  for  a  moment  (what  should 
never  be  granted  again},  that  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  in  Asia  are  to  be 
governed  for  the  advantage  of  tlie  East 
India  Company,  {rtot  for  their  own,)  and 
that  the  problem  is,  this  being  the  ob- 
ject, to  effect  it  with  the  least  vexation 
and  bloodshed — give  him   this  position 
to  start  from,  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro's 
operations  will  be  found  to  do  him  infi- 
nite credit.    Nothing  more  liberal  and 
enlightened    than    his    policy,    nothing 
more  just  and  humane  than  his  conduct 
in  office.     The  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canara  when  he  arrived  in  the 
province  was  truly  deplorable  ;  wherever 
he  moved  he   was    beset   by  troops   of 
husbandmen  crying  out,  "  We  have  no 
corn,  no  cattle,  no  money !     How  are 
wc  to  pay  our  rents  ?"     If  he  looked  at 
a  flock  of  sheep,  the  owner  took  fright. 
If  he  asked  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age 
a  question,  the  answer  was,  "  There  is 
nothing  in  our  house  to  cat,"  &c.,  &c, 
"It  is  not  that  they  are   addicted   to 
lying,"  says    the    new   Superintendent, 
"  but  it  is  because  an   oppressive  and 
inquisitorial  government,  always  prying 
I     into   their  affairs  in  order  to   lay  new 
1     burdens  upon  them,  forces  them  to  deny 
'     what  they  have,  as  tlie  only  means  of 
■saving   tlieir    property.      The    habit  of 
incealmeut  and  evasive  answers  grows 
,    up  with  them  from  their  infancy."     Vol. 
I.  p.  280. 


From  day-break  till  elereu  or  twelrc 
at  night,  Capt.  Munro  laboured  amongst 
these  unhappy  people.  "  I  am  never 
alone,"  says  he,  "  except  at  meals,  and 
these  altogether  do  not  take  up  an  hour. 
1  am  pressed  on  one  hand  by  the  settle- 
ments of  the  revenue,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  investigation  of  murders,  rob- 
beries, and  all  the  evils  which  have 
arisen  from  a  long  course  of  ))rofligate 
and  tyrannical  government.  Living  in  a 
tent,  there  is  no  escaping  for  a  few  hours 
from  the  crowd ;  there  is  no  locking 
oue's-self  up  on  pretence  of  more  im- 
portant business,  as  a  man  might  do  iu 
a  house,  particularly  an  np-stairs  one.  I 
have  no  refuge  but  in  going  to  bed,  and 
that  is  generally  so  late,  that  the  sleep  I 
have  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  refresh  me. 
I  am  still,  Iwwever,  of  Sancho's  opinion, 
that  if  a  governor  is  only  well  fed,  be 
may  govern  any  island,  however  large." 
(Vol.  I.  p.  274.) 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  natives  is  beautifully  exemplified  by 
an  anecdote  in  Wilkes'  Sketches  of  the 
South  of  India.    A  violent  dispute  arose 
one   day  amongst  the  natives    on    the 
boundaries  of  Mysore  and   Canara,   in 
the   presence  of  a   government  officer, 
and    the    party    aggrieved    immediately 
threatened  to  go  to  Anantpore  "  to  com- 
plain to  their  father."    The  officer  sur- 
prised, inquired  what  was   meant,   and 
was  informed  that  Colonel  Munro  was 
known   by  that   name    throughout    the 
district.    The  education  of  the  natives, 
and  their  gradual  admission  to  posts  of 
trust,  particularly  to  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice,  were  favourite 
objects   with    Sir    Thomas   Munro,    as 
may  be  seen  by  his  memorials  to  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  by  his  private  letters. 
It   is   needless    to    say    that   the    work 
abounds  with  information  on  the  state 
of  India,  and  details  of  the  military  ope- 
rations in  which  Sir  Thomas  was  from 
time  to  time  engaged.     It  has  been  given 
to  the  public,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface,  for  three  reasons — because  the 
subject   of  the   memoir  should   not  be 
forgotten — because  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  work  may  prove  useful — and  because 
it  will  be  found  to  be  amusing — for  all 
which  reasons  we  are  bound  to  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers. 


Art.  VII.  —  The  Diary  of  Ralph 
Thoresby,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  Iu  Two 
Volumes. 

It  would   be  morally   impossible   to 
read   this   work   tArottgh,    but  open    it 
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where  you  will,  you  may  turn  it  over 
and    find   it  amusing.      It   is   nowhere 
brilliant,    nowhere    eventful,    nowliere 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  writer; 
but  it  is  simple  and  naif,  full  of  names 
tliat  one   knows,  and  of  opinions   and 
habits   of    life    that  have   long    passed 
away.    We  go  to  church  seven  times  in 
the  week  ;   (noting  down   the  heads  of 
each  sermon ;)    we  travel  to  Rotterdam 
to  complete  our  knowledge  of  business  ; 
settle  at  Leeds  ;   come  up  to  town  and 
are  chosen  into  the  Royal  Society  ;   (Sir 
Isaac   Newton    presiding ;  )     dine   with 
Burnet,  visit   Evelyn,  Bishop  Hall,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,    Sir    Hans    Sloane, 
&c.,  &:c.,  &c. ;  exhibit  our  curiosities  to 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  to  the  late  Protec- 
tor's  daughters.     When   about   twenty- 
.six  years  of  age,  we  are  "  solicited  to 
change  our  condition,"  and  "  peculiarly 
recommended"  to  Mrs.  Mary  Cholmley  ; 
and  then  again   (()  the  changes  of  this 
world!)  we  are  jilted  "  by  tlie  interpo- 
sition of  a  member  of  Parliament  whose 
estate  preponderated,"  and  to  whom  the 
lady  is  married  "  in   pure  obedience." 
Shortly    after    we   are   again   "  recom- 
mended to  a  comely  and  virtuous  lady" 
(two  others    having   been  in  the  mean 
time  proposed  and    rejected).     "  I   was 
very    solicitous    for    divine    direction," 
says   Mr.   Thoresby,    "  and    it    pleased 
God  to  hear  and  answer"  (Query,  how?) 
— "  to  hear  and  answer,  so  that  we  were 
joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  Feb. 
25tii,  I(i84,  a  day  of  mercy  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  me  or  mine,  having  since 
that  liappy  moment  enjoyed  her  endeared 
society  thirty-five  years,  (in  which  space 
it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  six  sons 
and  four  daughters,)  and  I  have,  by  ex- 
perience, found   her  to  be  the  greatest 
blessing,  she  being  eminent  for  jjiety  and 
devotion,  meekness,  modesty,  and  sub- 
mission, though  there  has   rarely  been 
occasion  to  try  this,  except  in  matters  of 
the  baptizing  and  educating  of  our  chil- 
dren,   (after  I    had  changed    my  senti- 
ments as  to  conformity,  of  which  in  the 
sequel,)  and  singular  prudence  in  a  pro- 
vident management  of   the  family  con- 
cerns.    Notwithstanding    our    designed 
j)rivacy,  we  were  met,  at  our  return  to 
Leeds,  by  about  three  bundled  horse." 
(Vol.  I.  p.  179.)     In  l(i8,H,  Mr.  'llioresby 
was  prosecuted  as  a  Nonconformist;  in 
lf)!*y,  he  abandoLKui  liis  connexion  with 
the  Dissenters.     Whether  this  change  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  inlluence  of  his 
episcoi)alian    arcpiaintanee,    (who    were 
very  numerous,)  or  vviielber  it  was  oc- 
(■a>i<tne(l  (as  lie  himself  adirni.s)  by  liie 


fear  and  hatred  of  Popery  and  tlie  wish 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
church,  is  not  very  clear  ; — certain  it  is, 
that  he  believed  himself  to  be  conscien- 
tious, that  his  opinions  coincided  on  all 
important    points    with    those    of    the 
church,  and  that  he  hated  the  mass  above 
all  things.     Once,  as  he  informs  us,  he 
was  tempted  by  curiosity  to  step  into  "a 
mass  -  house"    (it   was   in   the   time  of 
James  the  Second,  when  the  Catholics 
were   accused  of    "  hectoring  a  little," 
and  the  chapel  at  Mill  Hill  (Leeds)  was 
thought   to  be   in    imminent  danger   of 
being    converted    into    a    mass-house). 
"  Father  Norris,  the  Jesuit,"  says  he, 
"  after  he  had  taken  his  text,  and  a  little 
opened  it,  kneeled  down  to  itn'ocate  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or,  to  judge  more  charitably, 
the  Divine  assistance,  and  all  the  people 
in  a  moment  were  upon  their  knees,  I 
standing  like  a  foolish  may-pole  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  whereupon  I  hasted  to 
the  door ;  but  one  of  the  jjriests  was  got 
thither  before  me,  and  held  the  door  in 
his  hand.  I  told  him,  with  anger  enough, 
that  I  would  not  fall  down,  or  be  im- 
posed upon  as  to  my  gesture ;  he  said  I 
should  not,  and  by  this  time  all  were  on 
their  feet  again  ;  so  I  stayed  a  little  to 
hear  liim  preach ;   (for  if  the  mass  had 
been  celebrating  I  should  have  thought 
it    idolatry,   and   durst  not   have   been 
under  the  same  roof;)  and  to  give  him 
his  due,  he  made  a  good  moral  discourse 
against  keeping  bad  company,  which  was 
seasonable  to  me,  who  was  never  in  the 
like  before  or  since."     (Vol.  I.  p.  182.) 
Qui  non  zelat  non  amat;  a  motto  which 
Mr.  Thoresby  quotes  elsewhere  with  ap- 
probation.   To  do  him  justice,  howevej', 
his  religion  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  hating,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
practice,  he   put  as  much  faith  in  the 
opus  operatum,  as  the  best  Catholic  that 
ever  told  beads  and  counted  paternosters.    . 
If  by  chance  he  is  prevented  from  setting    j 
down  all  the  heads  of  a  sermon,  it  is,     \ 
"the  Lord  pity  and  forgive;"   if  he  is     ■ 
merry,  it  is,  "  \<£  mihi  peccatori ;"  if  he 
sleep  in  the  same  ciiainber  with  a  friend, 
he  rises  at  two  in  the  morning,  for  fear 
of  being  interru[)ted   in   his  devotional 
exercises.     Before  he  goes  a  journey,  lie 
orders  prayers  to  be  put  up  for  him  at 
church  ;  and  when  the  water  comes  into 
his  pockets  in  crossing  the  marslics,  lie 
receives  it  as  a  punishment  due  to  his 
sins.     There  is  nothing  hypocritical   in 
all  this— nothing  pharisaical ;  if  he  had 
lived  in  our  own   time  he  would   have 
lieard  fewer  sermons  and  had  fewer  set 
times  of  prayer;  he  would  have  omitted 
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all  his  fasts  aud  some  of  his  Deo  juvan- 
tes  (he  would  have  worn  fewer  trap- 
pings, that  is,  and  made  fewer  bows)  ; 
but  the  man  would  reniaiu  the  same — he 
would  be  neither  more  sincere  nor  less 
pious. 

Art.VIII.--7^^  Christian  Physiologist. 
Tales  illustrative  of  the  Five  Senses, 
trith  Moral  and  E^vplanatory  Intro- 
duttions.     Edited  by  the  Author  of 
the  Collerjians,  &c.     8vo.  pp.  376. 
London :  Edmund  Bull.     1830. 
This  book  is  constructed  on  a  novel 
and  very  happy  idea  ^  the  plan,  without 
being  too  extensive,  comprehending  to- 
pics of  various  interest.     It  affords  an 
opportunity   of  conveying   physiological 
information,  entertainment  of  a  highly 
philosophical  nature,  and  lessons  of  mo- 
ral wisdom   peculiarly  h  propos  to  the 
business  both  of  writer  and  reader.     It 
appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  the 
writer  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  plan  so  ably  conceived  ;  and  we  can 
only  regret  that,  from  various  causes,  his 
snccess  has  been  incomplete. 

The  main  cause  of  the  failure  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  narrow  views  of  reli- 
gion which  are  displayed  to  the  reader 
in  every  department  of  the  volume,  and 
which  cannot  but  render  nugatory  the 
exhortations,  explanations,  and  exam- 
ples, in  which  they  severally  appear. 
That  enlightened  Christians  should  with- 
hold their  assent  from  much  which  they 
will  find  in  this  work,  (as  we  are  con- 
vinced they  must,)  is  not  so  much  to  be 
lamented  as  that  light-minded  persons, 
who  want  its  instructions  more,  and  who 
might  be  attracted  by  its  promise  of  en- 
tertainment, should  be  disgusted  by  its 
illiberal  interpretations  of  the  dealings 
of  Providence,  and  limited  views  of  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  men.  That  its 
philosophy  appears  to  us  incorrect  in 
many  particulars,  is  a  matter  of  less  im- 
portance, though  we  must  object  to  the 
notion  that  the  soul  is  pent  up  amidst  a 
mass  of  lifeless  material,  and  released 
from  inaction  by  the  opening  of  windows 
in  its  prison ;  that  is,  by  the  operation 
of  the  senses ;  or  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind in  Chrisitian  countries  has  been 
made  "  familiar  by  religion  with  all  that 
it  is  necessary  or  perhaps  possible  for 
them  certainly  to  know  of  their  moral 
nature."  We  cannot  agree  that  it  was 
the  "  Eternal  Spirit"  who  declared  that 
"  the  eye  is  not  filled  with  seeing,  nor 
the  ear  with  hearing;"  or  that  "  the 
gentle  victim  of  Calvary"  created  the 
eye,  and  therefore  knew  the  purposes  for 


which  it  was  given.  Neither  can  we  join 
in  taunting  Lord  Byron  for  his  ignorance 
of  scripture  because  he  said  that  no  intel- 
ligence of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
can  be  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Whether  his  opinion  be  right  or  wrong, 
it  does  not  argue  ignorance  of  scripture, 
since  men  who  have  made  the  sacred 
volume  the  study  of  their  lives,  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  But 
above  all,  we  object  to  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  the  tales  to  make  ralsfor- 
tniies  into  judgments  exactly  suited  to 
some  previous  delinquency.  Thus  in  the 
first  tale,  blindness  is  inflicted  on  a  wi- 
dowed mother  because  she  had  indulged 
an  intemperate  longing  to  behold  an 
only  son  ;  and  sight  is  restored  as  a  con- 
sequence of  her  efforts  of  resisnation  ! 
Wliat  worse  moral  can  a  religious  story 
convey  ? 

The  tales,  though  they  cast  some  curi- 
ous lights  on  ancient  Irish  customs  and 
superstitions,  form  perhaps  the  least  able 
portion  of  the  volume.  The  most  accept- 
able parts  are  the  moral  reflections  in 
which  men  have  an  universal  concern, 
and  which,  therefore,  are  always  inte- 
resting to  serious  minds.  These  reflec- 
tions, being  frequently  recommended  by 
an  attractive  style,  may  help  the  readers 
over  some  of  the  obstacles  alluded  to 
above,  and  leave  a  favourable  impression 
on  the  mind. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  work  as 
a  rather  unfortunate  attempt  to  convey 
religious  instruction  in  an  amusing  form 
to  minds  which  would  not  elsewhere 
seek  it ;  and,  as  experience  has  taught 
us  not  to  expect  to  recognize  much  of 
the  power  and  beauty  of  Christianity  in 
works  of  this  class,  we  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  have  suffered  our  hopes  to  have 
been  raised,  even  by  the  excellence  of 
the  plan,  to  an  anticipation  of  any  thing 
better  than  we  have  found. 


Akt.  IX. — Rudiments  of  Music.  By 
D.  E.  Ford.  2nd  Edition,  1830. 
Westley  and  Davis,  and  Longman 
and  Bates. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  a  critic  to  be  able 
to  judge  by  the  event.  When,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  work  before  us,  four  thou- 
sand coi)ies  have  been  already  sold,  the 
task  of  criticism  becomes  brief  and 
pleasant.  We  are  saved  the  trouble  of 
doubting  whether  a  musical  teacher, 
price  one  shilling,  can  initiate  the  pupil 
into  the  first  mysteries  of  the  art  as  well 
as  a  more  expensive  guide ;  since  it  is 
pretty  plain   that   four  thousand  pupils 
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would  not  furnish  themselves  with  a 
manual  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand, and  of  which  they  could  make  no 
use.  We  may  therefore  safely  pronounce 
that  the  promises  of  the  title-page  may 
he  relied  on,  and  that  the  learner  may, 
by  moderate  attention,  make  himself 
master  of  the  rudiments  of  music  from 
the  information  which  this  little  work 
affords.  Let  not  the  professors  of  the 
science  be  jealous  of  this  inanimate  rival. 
Their  craft  will  not  suffer ;  nor  the  lio- 


nour  of  their  profession.  The  number 
of  Fanatici  per  la  niusica  may  increase 
as  the  mode  of  access  to  the  science  be- 
comes more  easy  ;  and  may  furnish  an 
abundance  of  pleasant  employment  to 
talented  teachers  whose  time  and  pa- 
tience  have  been  worn  out  in  communi- 
cating the  elements  which  may  be  learned 
just  as  well  from  visible  as  audible  signs. 
In  music,  as  in  every  other  art  or  sci- 
ence, the  use  of  mechanical  helps  is  a 
clear  saving  of  mental  power. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


On  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  as  an 
EdiempUJicution  of  the  General  Re- 
surrection. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  corre- 
spondent, under  the  signature  of  "  En- 
quirer," (Vol.  III.  pp.  350  and  883,) 
should  have  evidently  mistaken  what  was 
intended  as  an  encomium  for  a  "  sneer" 
on  his  ingenuousness  in  freely  stating  his 
sentiments  ;  of  whicli  he  must,  I  sliould 
think,  be  convinced  by  comparing  the 
second  sentence  of  A.  E.'s  communica- 
tion with  liis  concluding  remark.  (Ibid. 
pp.  797,  798.)  The  following  observa- 
tions are  by  no  means  offereci  witli  any 
design  of  disparaging  the  remarks  of  this 
writer,  with  wliom  1  cordially  agree  that 
•'  immortality  is  the  grand  essential  of 
our  religion."  They  are  merely  a  state- 
ment proposed  for  the  consideration  of 
your  correspondents  of  those  views  of 
the  resurrection  in  general,  and  of  our 
great  Master  in  particular,  which  have 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  "if," 
says  the  former  writer,  "  we  were  to 
rise  in  the  same  manner  as  Jesus,  if  his 
resurrection  was  to  be  a  pattern  of  ours, 
it  might  in  that  case  afford  an  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  possibility  and  cer- 
tainty of  such  an  event."  Now,  believ- 
ing as  I  do,  that  the  immortality  of  man 
can  only  be  realized  by  such  an  act  of 
Divine  power  as  will  exempt  his  frame 
from  dissolution,  that  death  is  the  ex- 
tinction of  animated,  conscious  being, 
resurrection  the  sole  means  of  its  resto- 
ration, and  that  its  elevation  to  an  in- 
corruptible state  must  be  the  result  of 
an  additional  and  far  higher  act  of  Om- 


nipotence, I  am  strongly  impressed  with 
the  persuasion  that  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  viewed  in  its  connexion  with  the 
subsequent  facts,  as  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists,  affords  an  admirable  exem- 
plification  of  this  great  and  glorious  tran- 
sition. 

That  the  body  of  Jesus  was  totally  in- 
animate when  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  and 
continued  so  till  the  moment  of  his  re- 
surrection, will,  I  trust,  be  freely  ad- 
mitted by  your  readers  in  general  ;  but 
it  may  be  worth  observing,  that  the 
wound  inflicted  in  his  side,  probably  en- 
tering a  vital  part,  must  have  rendered 
the  frame  as  naturally  incapable  of  being- 
again  made  the  instrument  of  life,  as 
any  other  inert  portion  of  matter.  The 
complete  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  tlie 
same  person,  to  the  observation  of  mor- 
tals, required,  indeed,  that  the  identical 
body  which  was  crucified  and  placed  in 
the  sepulchre  should  be  removed  from  it, 
and  exhibited  alive  before  competent  and 
faitiiful  witnesses  ;  but  the  production  of 
the  living  person  of  Jesus  from  tim  por- 
tion of  matter  must  have  required  a  like 
effort  of  Divine  power,  as  from  any  other 
inanimate  materials  ;  nor  can  sameness 
of  materials  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  renewal  of  the  same  person,  when  it 
is  considered  that  new  materials,  from 
very  dissimilar  sorts  of  bodies,  are  con- 
tinually entering  into  the  same  substance 
of  the  same  living  body,  while  the  old 
materials  are  passing  off  and  resolving 
into  mere  elementary  substances.  Ma- 
terials, however  essential  they  may  be 
to  the  various  purposes  of  nature,  appear 
to  be  of  little  importance  where  the  mi- 
raculous power  of  the  Creator  is  exerted, 
as  may  be  seen  in  tlic  case  of  several  of 
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the  Scriptarc  miracles.  If  it  cau  be 
shewn  that  Jesus,  from  a  state  of  inani- 
inatioD,  was  raised  to  that  of  a  spirit  of 
celestial  order,  it  will  surely  be  admitted 
that  this  fact  affords  a  glorious  exempli- 
fication of  a  corresponding  event,  first 
to  be  extended  to  all  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers, and  ultimately  to  the  whole  hu- 
laau  race- 

If  the  facts  presented  to  the  observa- 
tion of  human  witnesses  are  to  be  our 
guides  in  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  that 
such  must  have  been  the  nature  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection.     While  the  body  re- 
mained in   the  sepulchre,  no  symptoms 
whatever  were  perceivable  of  his  possess- 
ing vitality  of  any  kind.     So  long  as   it 
continued  there,  his  enemies  maintained 
their  triumph,  and  his  friends  were  sunk 
in  despondency;  and,  had  it  not  been 
speedily  reanimated,  there  would  have 
been  so  far  from  any  evidence  of  his  ex- 
istence beyond  the  present  life,  that  all 
the  evidence  would  have  been  of  the  op- 
posite description  ;  his  dead  body  would 
have  shewn  the   non-fulfilment  of   his 
predicted  resurrection,  and  his  claims  as 
the  Messiah,  "  the  Prince  of  life,"  have 
perbhed  with  him.    But  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  disappearance  from  the  se» 
pnlchre,  the   proofs,  not  simply   of  re- 
stored life,  but  of  elevation  to  a  superior 
state  of  being,  were  manifested.     The 
visible  appearance  of  the  reanimated  Je- 
sus, with  that  majesty  of  aspect  and  de- 
meanour which  in  that  case  he  might  be 
expected  to  have  assumed,  would  have 
sufficiently  overawed   his   enemies,   and 
been  accompanied  with  that  miraculous 
power  which  would  have  removed  every 
obstacle   to   his   escape ;    but  such    an 
event,  certainly,  would  have  furnished 
no  indication  of  any  thing  beyond  a  re- 
surrection to  the  condition  of  ordinary 
humanity.     Instead  of  this,  an  angel  de- 
scends from  heaven,  rolls  the  stone  from 
tlie  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  Jesus  dis- 
appears.    Had  he  left  the  sepulchre  in 
any  visible  form,  should  we  not  have  had 
the  testimony  of  the  watchmen  to  his 
personal  appearance  as  well  as  that  of 
the  angel  ?     Had  the  Divine  wisdom  ap- 
pointed that  his  person  should  be  visible, 
it    would  surely  have   cho?en    that  he 


should  have  been  distinctly  seen  and 
known  by  these  sentinels,  and  not  that 
so  important  an  object  should  wholly 
escape  their  notice.  The  same  powers 
of  observation  which  enabled  them  to 
describe  the  appearance  and  aspect  of  the 
celestial  messenger,  and  his  proceedings, 
iHust  have  enabled  them  to  give  a  like 
account  of  their  charge,  had  his  person 
been  visible ;    nor   in   that  case  would 


they  have  failed  to  disch»-ge  this  part  of 
their  duty.  The  just  conclnsion  seems 
to  be,  that,  as  he  was  not  seen  by  these 
vigilant  guards  of  his  person,  he  had 
ceased  to  be  visible ;  and  that,  by  an  op- 
posite miracle  to  that  by  which  a  spiri- 
tual being  was  presenied  to  them  from 
invisibility,  this  most  excellent  of  hnman 
beings  was  now  elevated  to  the  state  of 
a  celestial  spirit;  the  appearance  of  this 
angel  from  heaven  in  unison  with  his 
own  dUappearance,  indicating  his  re- 
moval, not  only  from  death,  but  from 
the  condition  of  mortality,  and  his  trans- 
lation to  immortal  blessedness  I 

That  from  this  time  forward  he  was 
not  seen  by  the  Jewish  people  in  general, 
is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  now  withdrawn  from 
the  ordinary  cognizance  of  mortals  ;  and 
it  is  observable  that,  interesting  in  vari- 
ous points  of  view,  as  would  be  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  has  become  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  ;  or  of  his  person,  if  he  is  re- 
turned to  life  ?"  we  find  no  expressions 
of  wonder  at  its  absence,  nor  of  incredu- 
lity at  the  declaration  of  Peter — "  The 
heavens  must  receive  him  until  the  time 
of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  This 
implies  that  the  original  testimony  of 
the  guards  was  nmch  more  credited  than 
their  report  of  what  transpired  while 
their  senses  were  steeped  in  slumbers. 

Here,  then,  is  a  specimen,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  term,  of  the  deliverance  of  a 
human  being   from   inanimation   to   an 
invisible,  and,  probably,  a  celestial  state. 
The  proof  consists  in  a  change  of  the 
whole  person  from  death  to  a  superior 
and  spiritual  life.    This  is  in  part,  no 
doubt,  an  accommodation  to  the  concep- 
tions of  mortals ;  since,  in  the  case  of 
an  universal  resurrection,  comparatively 
few  bodies  will  remain  upon  whom  such 
transformation  can  be   shewn  ;    but  if, 
from  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  they  are 
awakened  to  complete  consciousness  and 
self-possession,  and  are   endowed  with 
"  spiritual   bodies,"  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  "  know"  each  other  and  their 
great  Master,   "  as  he"   now    "  is,"  I 
apprehend  they  will,  in  fact,  have  expe- 
rienced the  very  same  glorious  transfor- 
mation which  has  been  exemplified  in 
his  person. 

Our  Lord  being  thus  raised  to  a  state 
in  which  "  he  will  die  no  more,"  any 
returns  from  this  state  to  that  of  ordi- 
nary humanity  could  be  requisite  only  to 
confirm  the  fact  of  his  resurrection,  and 
to  diversify  the  evidence,  and  illustrate 
the  nature  of  this  great  change  to  a  state 
which  had  now  become  the  proper  con- 
dition of  his  being.    That  he  was  invi- 
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sible  during  the  interval  between  liis  re- 
surrection and  ascension,  excepting  on 
particular  occasions  in  whicli  he  mani- 
fested himself  to  his  disciples,  appears 
from  the  periods  of  time  which  are  spe- 
cified between  his  manifestations  ;  thus 
he  was  not  seen  by  the  Apostles  till  the 
evening  of  tlie  day  of  liis  resurrection  ; 
nor  again  till  eight  days  liad  elapsed ; 
afterwards  by  the  sea  of  Galilee;  then, 
by  appointment,  on  a  mountain  in  that 
country  ;  and,  lastly,  near  Jerusalem,  at 
his  ascension.  As  he  was  usually  invi- 
sible, so  the  peculiar  modes  of  liis  intro- 
duction to,  and  withdrawing  from,  their 
presence,  were  adapted  to  the  proof  and 
illustration  of  this  his  ordinary  state  of 
being.  1  shall  particularly  notice  the 
circumstances  of  his  first  appearance, 
which  was  to  Mary  Magdalene,  at  the 
sepulchre,  shortly  after  it  had  been  for- 
saken by  the  guards. 

The  sepulchre  was  now  closely  exa- 
mined by  Mary,  and  by  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  John,  who  found  it  empty, 
nothing  remarkable  appearing  but  the 
grave-clothes  of  Jesus,  and  the  stone,  by 
which  he  had  been  enclosed,  rolled  from 
its  place.  But  that  two  angels  were  then 
actually  in  the  sepulchre  was,  just  after, 
shewn  to  Mary  on  her  again  looking  into 
it,  when  that  which  had  just  befoie 
presented  only  vacancy,  now  offered  them 
to  her  view,  "  the  one  sitting  at  the 
head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where 
tlie  body  of  Jesus  bad  lain."  On  turning, 
she  was  in  a  like  unexpected  manner  ac- 
costed by  Jesus.  From  tlie  immediately 
|)receding  examination  it  appears  evident 
that  these  personages  had  not  been  ab- 
sent, but  invisible,  up  to  the  moment  of 
their  presentation.  Jesus  had  now  be- 
come the  companion  of  celestial  spirits, 
who  only  on  sj)ecial  occasions  offer  them- 
selves to  the  view  of  mortals.  A  .solitary 
angel,  by  the  terrors  of  his  aspect  alone, 
overrules  the  martial  energies  of  the 
lloman  band,  and  neither  their  searching 
vision,  nor  tiieir  anticipating  appreiien- 
sions,  image  out  any  traces  of  the  body 
or  person  of  Jesus  ;  so  com|)letely  was 
he  vvitiidrawn  from  human  cogni/ance  ; 
and  thus  signally  was  both  tiie  power 
and  the  vigilance  of  ids  enemies  defeated '. 
liut  tint  of  tiie  lieavenly  spirits  benignly 
vouchsafe  tlieir  consoling  presence  to  tliis 
affectionate  friend  of  Jesus,  and  he  in- 
troduces iiimself  to  her  unsuspecting  no- 
tice ;  all  with  that  ease  and  gentleness, 
that  her  delicate  frame  suffers  no  alarm 
or  trepidation  from  tiiese  unexpected  ce- 
lestial visitants.  Absoi  bed  by  the  mourn- 
ful  wish  of  discovering  the  lost  body  of 
Jesus,   she   neither   notices  the  gloiious 


appearance  of  the  angels,  nor  rccotrnizpa 
his  person  ;  and,  as  his  familiar  address 
was  necessary  to  this  last  object,  so  an 
indication  of  his  celestial  destiny  seemed 
requisite  to  open  her  sense  to  the  percep- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  at- 
tending all  the  personages  who  were,  in 
a  manner  so  evidently  supernatural,  in- 
troduced to  her  observation.  The  pre- 
sentation of  Jesus  with  his  celestial  asso- 
ciates from  invisibility,  therefore,  could 
not  be  the  figments  of  an  imagination 
which  was  wholly  absorbed  by  an  object 
of  precisely  the  opposite  description,  but 
was  forced  upon  the  observation  of  Mary 
by  the  gentle  but  irresistible  influence  of 
manifest  realities,  effecting  an  entire  re- 
volution in  her  previously  fixed  persua- 
sion. For  had  a  gleam  of  hope  crossed 
her  that  Jesus  might  be  risen  from  death, 
her  soul  would  not  thus  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  body, 
which  she  sought  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  conferring  upon  it  the  last 
sad  honours  of  sepulture.  Jesus,  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  the 
watchmen,  continued  invisible  when  the 
attention  of  Mary  and  the  two  apostles 
was  drawn  to  the  spot;  but,  sufficient 
evidence  having  been  afforded  of  his  diS' 
appearance,  he  returns  to  the  ordinary 
form  of  humanity,  together  with  two  of 
his  spiritual  associates,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  the  reality  of  his  re- 
surrection, and  of  his  celestial  destiny. 

From  this  time  forward  our  Lord 
seems  to  have  embraced  suitable  oppor- 
tunities of  making  the  great  facts  of  his 
resurrection  and  ordinary  existence  in 
a  superior  state,  fully  known  to  a  com- 
petent number  of  suitable  witnesses.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  lie  fell  into 
tlie  company  of  two  of  his  disciples,  in  a 
manner  apparently  incidental,  and,  as- 
suming the  air  of  a  stranger,  held  a  long 
and  interesting  conversation  with  them  ; 
but  so  little  disposition  had  they  to  anti- 
ci[)ate  liis  jiresence,  that  tiiey  contiinied 
to  regard  him  as  a  stranger,  till,  at  sup- 
])er,  their  eyes  being  directed  towards 
him,  they  recognized  his  person,  on  wiiich 
"  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight."  Again 
that  evening,  '^  when  the  doors  irere  shut," 
where  the  apostles  and  their  companions 
were  assembled  '^  for  fear  of  the  Jetvs," 
a  jiorler  being  probably  placed  at  tliC 
door,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  he 
was  found  "  standing  in  the  midst  of 
them,"  in  a  manner  so  evidently  mira- 
culous that,  though  at  that  monieiit  tiieir 
minds  must  have  been  fully  ocen|)ied  with 
the  idea  of  his  living  person,  they  mis- 
took iiim  for  an  "  apparition,"  and  no- 
thing but  tlie  solid  evidence  of  their  sense 
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of  feeUttg,  of  partaking  of  their  food, 
and  holdiug  a  familiar  conversation  with 
them,  could  establish  their  conviction 
that,  from  an  intangible  spirit,  he  had 
now  resumed  his  animal  body.  This  ex- 
traitfdinary  miracle  staesering  the  faith 
of  Thomas,  who  was  not  present,  he 
a^iu  presented  himself  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  and  afforded 
him  all  the  additional  proofs  that  he  had 
asked  for  of  his  substantial  presence, 
after  remaining  invisible  during  the  in- 
tervening space  of  eight  days.  Several 
other  opportunities  having  been  afforded 
of  fully  recognizing  both  his  person  and 
his  mind  and  character,  by  those  who, 
from  a  familiar  acquaintance,  were  best 
qualified  to  ascertain  his  identity,  and 
who  had  neitljer  any  expectation  of  again 
beholding  his  living  person,  nor  were 
under  the  influence  of  those  guilty  sur- 
misings  which  were  liable  to  raise  in  the 
imagination  the  ghostly  form  of  him  to 
whose  murder  they  had  been  accessary, 
which  was  the  case  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, he  at  length,  after  giving  his  closing 
admonition  to  the  disciples,  was  gra- 
dually withdrawn  from  their  view,  and 
passed  into  the  celestial  state  by  ascend- 
ing towards  the  visible  heavens. 

Agreeing  with  the  late  venerable  Mr. 
Belsham,  that  "  heaven  is  a  state,  not  a 
place  of  being,"  I  regard  the  ascension 
of  Jesus  as  no  other  thau  a  visible  and 
glorious  mode  of  representing  that  tran- 
sition, which  was  in  fact  realized  in  the 
first  instance  at  his  resurrection.  But 
he  resumed,  on  several  occasions,  the 
ordinary  form  of  humanity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fully  proving  his  resurrection  ; 
on  such  occasions  he  introduced  or  with- 
drew himself  in  a  manner  which  evinced 
his  usual  existence  in  an  invisible  state ; 
and  by  these  repeated  alternations  from 
and  to  the  "  animal"  and  "  spiritual" 
condition  of  man,  he  demonstrated  that 
the  essential  sameness  of  person  can  be 
preserved  amid  greater  and  more  incon- 
ceivable changes  in  the  bodily  frame  than 
are  incident  to  it  by  any  of  the  operations 
of  nature. 

These  facts  I  beg  to  propose  to  the 
consideration  of  your  learned  and  intel- 
ligent correspondents,  as  affording  proofs 
and  illustrations  of  that  transition  from 
mortality  to  immortality,  which  is  the 
destiny  of  the  virtuous,  and  eventually,  I 
trust,  with  the  removal  of  moral  evil,  of 
the  whole  human  race. 

P. 


Some  Account  of  u  Netf  Doctrine 
lately  discovered  in  Scotland. 

To  the  Editor. 

Edinburgh, 
Sir,  Jan.  26,  1830. 

I-v  this  modern  Athens  of  ours,  the 
disputes  of  the  inhabitants,  like  tho.se 
which  used  to  agitate  the  ancient  city  of 
that  name,  were  wont  to  turn  chiefly  on 
politics ;  but  as  we  are  now  pretty  nearly 
of  one  mind  with  regard  to  affairs  of 
State,  and  the  old  distinctions  of  Whig 
and  Tory  are  almost  forgotten,  religiou.s 
controversy  has  come  in  place  of  poli- 
tical, and  the  bitter  strife  between  two 
of  our  leading  divines  on  the  subject  of 
the  Apocrypha  having  subsided,  (appa- 
rently from  the  language  of  abuse  being 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  the  contest,) 
another  dispute  is  now  raging  ou  the 
endless  topic  of  what  is  to  be  done,  or 
rather  what  is  to  be  believed,  to  be 
saved  ;  a  dispute  from  which,  as  from 
all  discussions  which  lead  men  to  reflect 
on  the  attributes  and  moral  government 
of  the  Deity,  much  ultimate  advantage  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  a  gradual  ad- 
vancement of  that  light  which,  however 
long  it  may  be  obscured,  is  destined  at 
length  to  illuminate  the  world,  may,  I 
think,  be  expected. 

This  bellum  plusquam  civiie,  in  which, 
as  usual,  one  party  cau  find  uo  word  but 
damnable  sufficiently  strong  to  express  its 
opinion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  other, 
has  arisen  in  consequence  of  a  treatise 
lately  published  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
law,  Thomas  Erskine  Esq.,  Advocate, 
who  equally  travelled  out  of  his  owu 
profession  some  years  ago,  to  favour  the 
world  with  "  Remarks  on  the  Internal 
Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion."  The  number  of  editions 
through  which  this  latter  work  is  said  to 
have  passed,  is  only  another  proof  of  the 
aptitude  of  the  human  mind  to  receive 
and  cherish  notions  of  the  Supreme 
Being  suited  not  to  his  nature,  but  to  the 
grossness  of  its  owu,  especially  if  the 
creed  which  leads  to  such  unworthy  con- 
ceptions only  requires  that  prostration 
of  reason  and  common  sense  which  is 
held  to  be  acceptable  to  him  who  gave 
us  faculties,  and  raised  us  above  the 
brutes,  by  enabling,  and  indeed  com- 
manding, us  to  exercise  them . 

But,  without  saying  more  at  present 
with  respect  to  that  first  work  of  Mr. 
Erskine's,  the  treatise  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  discussion  at  present  going  on 
here    is    entitled,  "  The   Unconditional 
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Freeness  of  the  Gospel,"  and  the  wri- 
ter's object  is  to  shew  that,  "  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Deity  having  talcen  on 
himself  tlie  nature  and  penal  obligations 
of  the  sinner,  in  order  tliat,  consistently 
with  his  justice,  and  at  the  cost,  as  Mr. 
Erskiiie  says,  of  a  temporary  suffering 
to  himself,  he  might  restore  his  forfeited 
life ;  and  having,  by  his  sufferings  and 
death,"  (p.  19,)  or,  as  he  elsewhere  ex- 
presses it,  "  by  his  (the  Deity)  having 
suffered,  groaned,  and  died,  for  mankind, 
dearly  earned  the  gratitude  and  confidence 
of  his  creatures,  all  the  sacrifice  which 
his  justice  required  has  been  made,  an 
universal  amnesty  has  been  proclaimed, 
and  the  sentence  of  exclusion  being  re- 
versed, the  whole  human  race  is  freely 
pardoned  and  forgiven,  let  the  offences 
which  they  have  committed,  or  may 
commit,  (including  the  hereditary  load 
of  guilt  which  the  first  pair  bequeathed 
to  them,)  be  what  they  may."  (P.  200.) 
Indeed,  lest  there  should  be  any  lurk- 
ing fear  in  the  minds  of  notorious  evil- 
doers that  they  may  find  themselves  ex- 
cepted, and  shut  out  from  the  act  of 
grace  thus  wonderfully  obtained,  the 
learned  gentleman  is  at  pains  to  assure 
his  readers  that  the  pardon  which  he  an- 
nounces, the  free,  absolute,  unconditional, 
and  gratuitous  pardon,  by  all  which  epi- 
thets it  is  designated,  (and  woe  be  to 
liim,  in  spite  of  the  pardon,  who  does 
not  feel  and  acknowledge  the  full  force 
and  virtue  of  every  one  of  them,)  is 
•'  lavished  on  the  mass  of  the  guilty  with- 
out any  discrimination,  and  i»  entirely  ir- 
respective of  the  varieties  of  human  cha- 
racter." (P.  fii.)  "It  is  to  sinners," 
says  he,  "  that  the  forgiveness  is  ad- 
dressed ;  not  to  believing  sinners,  not 
to  repenting  sinners,  not  to  amending 
sinners,  but  to  sinners,"  (p.  26,)  and  he 
publishes  these  to  them  glad  tidings, 
"  not  to  shew  how  men  may  obtain  par- 
don," about  which  it  would  appear  tiiey 
have  now  no  occasion  to  give  themselves 
any  farther  trouble,  but,  "  how  it  has 
been  obtained."     (P.  1^2.) 

Having  announced  this  as  the  condi- 
tion in  which  all  men,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  are  now  placed,  it  seems  to 
follow  as  a  necessary  inference  that  the 
doctrines  of  retribution,  and  of  future 
rewards  and  punishnietits,  are  hence- 
forth to  be  considered  altogether  anile 
and  out  of  date.  For  if,  in  consequence 
of  the  Deity  having  suffered  and  died  for 
mankind,  forgiveness  is  freely  vouch- 
safed to  all,  it  is  tantamount  to  saying 
thdt none  are  to  be  punished;  for  the  no- 
tion of  pardon  followed  by  penal  inflic- 


tions the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no 
pardon,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
the  last  thing  likely  to  occur  to  any  one. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Erskine  anticipates,  as  well 
he  might,  that  it  will  "appear  to  many 
a  strange  sort  of  pardon  which  allows 
the  punishment  to  remain."  (P.  103.) 
But,  extraordinaiy  as  it  may  seem,  this 
is  the  sort  of  forgiveness  which  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  world  must  now  be  taxed 
with  believing,  on  pain,  of  course,  of 

eternal  d n  if  any  different  view  of 

the  matter  is  entertained  by  any  one. 
Sinners  of  all  grades  are  freely  pardoned, 
without  any  of  that  previous  humbling  of 
themselves,  being  born  ag.ain,  &c.,  which 
was  once  deemed  absolutely  requisite ; 
they  are  pardoned,  "  without  even  having 
had"  a  thought  of  asking  to  be  forgiven,"  (p. 
5J  ,j  so  that  all  the  prayers  which  used  to 
be  offered  up  with  that  view,  (our  Lord's 
among  the  number,  as  far  at  least  as 
forgiveness  of  trespasses  is  one  of  its  pe- 
titions,) must  henceforth  be  considered 
useless,  if  not  impertinent.  But,  mark 
the  sequel :  though  pardoned,  they  are 
not  saved — that  is  quite  a  different  affair : 
they  are  to  be  punished  just  as  long  and 
as  severely  in  a  future  world  as  if  the 
Deity  had  not  "  manifested  himself  in 
the  flesh"  in  the  present,  save  and  except 
in  one  case,  and  that  is,  where  the  fact 
of  the  "  strange  sort  of  pardon"  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Erskine  is  known,  (a 
knowledge  which  his  treatise  now  puts 
within  reach  of  every  one,)  and  being 
known,  is  believed.  The  pardon,  says 
he,  is  "  proclaimed  freely  and  univer- 
sally, it  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  it  is  un- 
conditional and  unlimited;  but  Heaven  is 
limited  to  those  who  are  sanctified  by  the 
belief  of  the  pardon."     (P.  13.) 

The  good  sense  and  perfect  compre- 
hensibiiity  of  this  is  illustrated  by  ob- 
serving, "  that,  in  itself,  pardon  is  not 
heaven,  any  more  tlian  a  medicine  is 
health.  A  pardon  unreceived  can  no 
more  save  the  soul  than  a  medicine  un- 
received can  cure  the  body.  The  par- 
don of  the  gospel  is  a  spiritual  medicine, 
and  faith  is  the  taking  it.  If  there  is  no 
faith,  tiie  medicine  is  not  taken,  and  no 
cure  can  be  expected."     (P.  25.) 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  extrjior- 
dinary  if  any  system  or  scheme  of  salva- 
tion had  approved  itself  to  Mr.Erskine's 
mind,  in  which  belief  of  one  thing  or 
other  was  not  a  prominent  and  leading 
feature ;  but  it  cannot  escape  observa- 
tion, that  what  he  now  requires  men  to 
receive  and  credit,  on  his  authority,  the 
medicine  which  he  now  insists  on  their 
swallowing,  is  something  very  different 
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from  what  it  used  to  be,  and  much  more 
palatable.  There  would  seem  to  be  a 
fa$hiou  la  these,  as  ia  other  raattcri, 
and  that  which  is  unquestionably  neces- 
sary in  order  to  arrive  at  Heaven  to- 
day, is  obsolete  and  out  of  date,  and  has 
no  tendency  to  further  us  on  the  road, 
to-morrme.  Indeed,  in  one  part  of  his 
present  performance,  Mr.  Erskine  is  very 
near  discarding  faith  altogether  as  a 
means  of  salvation,  and  states  such  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  of  belief,  as  no 
one  could  have  believed  would  ever  pro- 
ceed from  the  school  of  which,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  the  learned  gentleman  is 
all  but  an  inspired  teacher.  His  words 
are,  "  It  cannot  but  appear  strange  to  a 
moral  and  thinking  being,  that  God 
should  pardon  him  because  he  believes 
something.  It  gives  such  an  unintelli- 
gible and  uuediiyiug  idea  of  the  Divine 
character,  an  idea  which  never  can  im- 
press the  mind  with  holy  feeling!*,  or 
affections,  or  desires.  The  satisfaction 
derived  from  believing  certain  facts  is 
comfort  drawn  from  a  dry  cistern."  (P. 
150.)  And  in  another  passage  he  says, 
still  more  pointedly,  "  The  promise  of 
pardon  as  the  reward  of  faith  in  any 
thing  seems  to  me  a  mere  hnman  inven- 
tion in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  gospel."     (P.  156.) 

Now,  really,  it  does  appear  strange 
that  one  who  had  brought  his  mind  to 
consider  faith — "  faith  in  any  thing" — 
in  this  light,  should  entertain  that  opi- 
nion of  its  indispensable  importance  with 
respect  to  his  new  doctrine  which  has  been 
shewn  above ;  for,  as  is  there  seen,  salva- 
tion, after  all,  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
Mief  that  a  pardon  was  granted  before  it 
was  asked.  This,  therefore,  is  only  snb- 
stitnting  l)€lief  in  one  thing  for  l)€lief  in 
another — faith  in  the  fact  of  forgiveness, 
for  faith  in  the  "  plan  for  undoing  the 
evil  which  the  fall  had  introduced,"  &c., 
&c. 

This  modification  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  point  gained,  and  man- 
kind are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Erskine 
for  opening  a  road  to  heaven  so  much 
more  easily  travelled  than  that  which  he 
formerly  pointed  out  to  them.  One  can 
see  many  grounds  for  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion when  required  to  give  implicit  cre- 
dence to  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
justification  by  faith,  the  Deity  taking 
our  nature  on  himself  to  atone  to  him- 
self, &c.,  &c.  Mr.  Erskine  styles  some 
of  these  tenets  (and  most  men  will  agree 
with  him)  " unravellable  mysteries;"  (p. 
189 ;)  and  to  have  pardon,  and  their 
fate  through  all  eternity,  made  depen- 
dent on  firmly  believing  one  and  all  of 
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them,  did  seem  somewhat  of  a  hard 
measure  dealt  out  to  reasonable  and 
thinking  beings.  Bnt  many  whose  minds 
revolt  at,  or  are  altogether  inaccessible 
to,  dogmas  such  as  these,  may  have  very 
little  difficulty  in  believing  firmly  that 
the  goodness  of  God,  so  manifest  iu  all 
his  works,  and  his  compassion  for  the 
creatures  he  has  made,  founded  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  frail  materials  of  which 
they  consist,  and  the  temptations  to 
which  their  nature  makes  them  subject, 
will  prevent  his  being  strict  to  mark 
what  they  do  amiss  daring  their  short 
and  often  paiuful  pilgrimage  upon  earth, 
especially  when  they  belong  to  a  state  of 
existence  where  whatever  suffering  is  in- 
flicted can  no  longer  operate  as  a  warn- 
ing to  deter  others  from  offending. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  those  who  take 
this  view  of  the  Divine  government, 
and  think  that  all  the  rational  creation 
of  God  were  destined  by  his  goodness 
for  ultimate  happiness,  are  far  advanced 
in  the  faith  which  Mr.  Erskine  now 
thinks  requisite.  They  can  readily  be- 
lieve that  a  pardon  has  been  granted, 
and  an  amnesty  proclaimed,  for  it  is  only 
an  anticipation  of  what  they  think  like- 
ly to  happen.  They  supposed,  indeed, 
that  the  act  of  grace  remained  to  be 
vouchsafed  ;  but  if,  for  reasons  of  which 
they  do  not  presume  to  question  the  suf- 
ficiency, it  has  already  been  extended, 
they  have  only  the  greater  reason  to 
praise  and  bless  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  "  feel  and  ap- 
preciate the  value  and  the  love  of  the 
pardon  proclaimed  by  him,"  (p.  158,) 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Erskine,  is  all 
that  is  requisite  to  insure  its  efficacy. 

It  must  likewise  be  acknowledged  that 
the  new  doctrine  gives  a  much  more  am- 
ple and  satisfactory  effect  to  the  atone- 
ment than  the  system  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  orthodox.  According  to 
the  latter,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
planation to  make  out  and  understand  in 
what  respect  the  situation  of  the  human 
race  is  improved  by  all  that  was  done 
and  suffered  on  their  account.  It  can- 
not be  pretended  that  they  are  freed 
from  disease  and  death  in  this  world, 
though  these  formed  part  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
the  unfortunate  lapse  of  their  first  pa- 
rents, an  1  to  which  the  promise  of 
"  bruising  the  head  of  the  serpent" 
might  therefore  have  been  thought  t* 
apply.  The  effect  of  all  that  took  place 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
Deity,  and  give  his  goodness  scope  for 
its  exercise,  appears  to  be  confined  to 
the   state   after    death,    and    seems    to 
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amount  to  this,  that  whereas,  if  no 
atonement  had  been  made,  if  the  scr- 
j)eiit's  head  liad  not  heeii  bruised,*  all 
the  Q;enerations  of  men,  of  every  ape  and 
clime,  would  have  gone  into  a  state  of 
everlasting  punishment,  without  any  re- 
gard to  tlieir  conduct  upon  earth,  and 
solely  on  account  of  the  transgression  of 
their  first  parents  ;  but  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sin-offering  vvliich  the 
Deity  became  on  their  account,  they  are 
110  longer  to  be  rendered  eternally  mise- 
rable for  the  offence  committed  in  Para- 
dise, but  only  for  their  own  want  of  be- 
lief, and  such  crimes  as  they  commit 
individually,  and  die  without  repenting 
of.  This  was  certainly  a  great  step 
gained,  but  still  it  is  a  much  more 
meagre  result  than  tiiat  which  follows 
from  Mr.  Erskine's  system ;  it  leaves 
each  man's  salvation  to  be  worked  out 
in  a  great  measuie  by  himself,  and  that, 
with  fear  and  trembling  ;  whereas  the 
new  doctrine  makes  the  atonement  work 
it  for  him,  and  he  has  no  occasion  for 
cither  fear  or  trembling,  if  he  only  be- 
lieves firmly  that  (pardon  being  already 
obtained)  both  are  unnecessary. 

The  end  arrived  at  is,  therefore,  far 
more  worthy  of  the  supernatural  means 
employed  to  bring  it  about;  and  besides 
this  great  recommendation  of  the  new 
light,  it  has,  or  ought  to  have,  the  far- 
ther one  of  putting  an  end  to  contro- 
versy on  many  i)oints  which  have  fur- 
nished food  for  it,  for  at  least  1800 
years.  Pardon  being  certainly  granted  lo 
all,  and  an  universal  amnesty  proclaim- 
ed, of  what  use  can  it  henceforth  be  to 
speculate  on  the  difficulties  arising  from 
clashing  attributes,  &c.,  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  being  extended  ;  or  to 
dive  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  mode  in  which 
those  difficulties  were  sui mounted,  atid 
the  period  when,  nay,  the  very  words  in 
which,  the  discovery  and  adoption  of  a 
/>/««  for  that  purpose  was  intimated  to 
mankind  ? 

All  this  iias  been  the  source  of  much 
unchristian  atiimosity  among  Christians, 
almost  ever  since  there  was  a  sect  called 
by  that  name  ;  but,  adopt  .Mr.  Erskine's 
creed,  and  strife  on  these  and  many 
other  points  is  without  an  oiyect,  and  it 


will  be  felt  that  it  is  indeed  contendiiis: 
de  lana  caprliia,  to  fight  and  worry  one 
another  about  them.  Tliose,  therefore, 
who  are  fond  of  peace,  and  tired  of  dis- 
puting on  subjects  which  they  cannot 
comprehend — all,  in  short,  who  think 
their  time  may  be  better  employed  than 
in  endeavouring  to  unravel  "  unravella- 
ble  mysteries,"  nmst  wish  success  to  the 
learned  gentleman's  new  hypothesis,  and 
feel  grateful  for  the  communication  he 
has  made  of  it  in  the  work  of  which,  for 
the  edification  and  perhaps  amusement 
of  your  readers,  some  account  has  now 
been  given. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  best  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  of  your  excellent  mis- 
cellany, 

Yours,  &c., 

EDTNENSIS. 


•  Mr.  Erskinc  seems  to  throw  some 
doubt  on  this  fact  when  he  says,  at  \). 
11.'),  "  Evil  is  still  spread  over  the  earth, 
atid  the  serpent's  crested  and  uncnisht'd 
head  still  towers  above  it."  Qu.  Is 
this  the  orthodox  view  of  tiie  seipent's 
present  state?  Alas  for  poor  liuman 
nature  ! 


Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek 
Article. 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


To  the  new  edition  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Scholefield,  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1828,  of  this  celebrated  work,  I  find 
a  short  Preface,  by  the  present  editor, 
from  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  extract- 
ing one  paragraph. 

"  With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the. 
work,  as  a  whole,  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  any  competent  judge  can 
read  it  without  a  thorough  conviction  of 
the  soundness  of  its  general  principle. 
A  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  on 
some  of  its  minute  ramifications,  as  well 
as  on  some  of  the  applications  of  it  in  de- 
tail in  the  second  part  of  the  volume  ; 
but  I  have  read  notliing  on  the  subject 
that  has  led  me  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  Bishop's  hypothesis.  The  work  at 
its  first  a|)pearance  excited  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  examined  with  a  keen  in- 
clination to  condemn  by  those  who  were 
comi)elled  tacitly  to  acknowledge  liow 
formidable  an  attack  it  made  on  the 
strong  holds  of  Socinianism.  It  will 
not  be  thought  very  strange  that  by 
some  of  these  it  should  have  been  dis- 
covered that  liishop  Middleton  knew 
nothing  about  the  article.  His  work, 
however,  has  been  both  appreciated  by 
the  bulk  of  studetits,  and  the  demand 
which  has  long  been  made  for  it  is  the 
best  criterion  of  its  excellency." 

I  wish  some  one  of  our  best  Greek 
scholars  would  communicate  his  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  through  the  Re- 
pository. Meantime,  let  mepoittt  to  the 
judgment  of  Jolui  Miltoti  on  Tit   ii.  !.'{, 
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**  The  dcfiuite  article  niny  be  iuserted  or 
oiuitted  before  the  two  nouus  in  the 
Greek  without  affecting  the  sense,  or 
the  article  prefixed  to  one  may  be  com- 
mon to  both." 

Matthiae's  Gi^eek  Grammar,  edited  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  London,  seems  to 
lay  down  uo  such  doctrine.  We  shall 
see  whether  the  expected  new  edition 
will  supply  the  deficiency. 

A  CATHOLIC. 

On  the  Prophecies  of  Universal  Peace. 
Letter  I. 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


Commentators  on  the  prophecies 
have  generally  regarded  these  sacred  re- 
cords in  the  light  of  books  that  should 
remain  sealed  till  explained  or  deve- 
loped in  after  aties,  by  corresponding 
events  ;  and,  therefore,  intended  chiefly 
to  be  of  nse  to  those  who  might  live  to 
see  them  fulfilled,  a.s  affording  incon- 
trovertible proofs  of  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion.  Dr.  Priestley  says,  "  The 
real  use  of  prophecy  respects  those  who 
see  its  accomplishment." 

Much  as  I  esteem  the  character  and 
opinions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  also  those 
of  some  other  commentators,    I   think 
they  who  thus  express  themselves  greatly 
undervalue  the  real  use  of  the  prophe- 
cies.    Were    these   writings,    however, 
intended  for  no  other   purpose  than  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  this  alone  ought  to  ren- 
der them  valuable  to  the  sincere  inqui- 
rers   after    truth.      But    the    prophecies 
have  a  higher  claim  upon  the  Christian  ; 
they   seem    graciously   intended   by   the 
Giver  of  revelation  as  a  guide  and   key 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  admi- 
rable doctrines   and  bene%-oleut  precepts 
delivered  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
Believing  them  to  have  been  delivered 
by  men  divinely  inspired,   they  have  a 
claim  upon  our  regard  as  of  daily  prac- 
tical use ;  and,  as  much  as  other  parts 
|of  Scripture,  "  profitable   for   doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
jtion  in  righteousness."     Instead  of  ap- 
tplyiiig  the  prophecies  to  this  beneficial 
Iparpose,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  com- 
lentators  distinguished  for  their  piety, 
;ariiiug,  and  industry,    have    for   ages 
)ast  been  exerting  their  powers  of  ima- 
|erination   in  applying  them  to  the  passing 
'•■vents   of    their  own    times,    and    fre- 
jiieiitly  in  a  way  calculated  to  promote 
liscord,  ratiier  than   union,  among  the 
yjoUowers  of  Christ. 
I     There  are  some  paits  of  the  prophetic 


writings  which  admit  of  great  latitude  of 
explanation,  and  afford  an  extensive 
field  for  the  imagination,  but  which  have 
uo  direct  tendency  to  improve  the  heart 
or  enlighten  the  understanding.  On 
these,  commentators  have  seized  with 
avidity  ;  on  these  they  have  spent  their 
strength  ;  applying  them  as  subsidiary 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
or  as  laud-marks  whereby  to  distinguish 
the  great  arch-enemy  of  mankind.  Anti- 
christ. Their  intentions  have  been  good, 
but  whether  their  labours  have  been  of 
much  real  use  may  justly  be  questioned  ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  if  the  application  of  any  particular 
prophecy  does  not  suit  in  every  minute 
circumstance  to  the  event  to  which  it  is 
supposed  to  relate,  the  Sceptic,  rather 
than  the  Christian,  has  ground  of  tri- 
umph. And,  inasmuch  as  Christianity 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  this  inferior 
kind  of  evidence,  the  wisdom  of  thus 
applying  it  may  justly  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

If  many  parts  of  these  sublime  wri- 
tings admit  of  great  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation, there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  parts  that  have  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  being  liable  to  misappli- 
cation or  misconstruction,  but  which 
afford  the  most  useful  practical  lesson^ ; 
which  elucidate  and  enforce  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  taught  by  our  great 
Lord  and  Master,  and  hold  out  admo- 
nitions to  his  sincere  followers  to  be 
humble  imitators  of  his  virtues.  I  allude 
particularly  to  those  prophecies  which 
relate  to  the  triumphs  of  his  kingdom. 
It  is  concerning  these,  on  which  com- 
mentators have  said  little,  that  I  wish, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
journal,  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  There 
is  a  close  connexion,  as  of  cause  and 
effect,  between  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  and  these  delightful  pro- 
phecies, affoiding  ample  field  for  discus- 
sion to  the  moralist  and  politician,  as 
well  as  the  theologian  ;  and  I  should 
rejoice  if  what  1  have  now  to  offer  should 
induce  others,  better  qualified  than  my- 
self, to  do  it  justice,  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject. 

Some  of  the  prophecies  alluded  to  are 
so  plain  and  specific,  that  they  may  be 
said  to  relate  events,  yet  future,  with  as 
much  clearne>s  and  certainty  as  histo- 
rians have  detailed  those  that  are  already 
past ;  and  ihey  not  only  afford  instruc- 
tion to  make  perfect,  and  thoroughly  fur- 
nished to  all  !{ood  works,  the  man  of  God, 
or  the  Christian,  but  also  supply  useful 
advice  and  information  to  the  statesman 
and    political    economist.      To   all,   the 
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study  of  these  prophecies  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  profit,   as  well  as   pleasure. 
We  read,  Isaiah  ii.  4,  that  in  the  last  days, 
or   under    the    Christian    dispensation, 
men  ivill  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  no  more  learn  war.    We   are 
further  told  by  the  same  inspired  writer, 
chap.  xi.  6 — 9,  that  the  consequence  of 
this  forbearance  and  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  will  be,   that  men  and 
nations  of  dispositions  hitherto  as  oppo- 
site as  the  wolf  and  lamb,  or  the  leopard 
and  the  kid,  &c.,   will  not   only  dwell 
together  in  a  state  of  perfect  peace,  har- 
mony, and  friendship,  but  also  of  great 
ease,  security,  and  abundance ;  that,  as 
the  prophet  Micah  expresses  it,  "  they 
shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid."     If  Christians   believe   in 
tiiese  prophecies,  which   they  must  ne- 
cessaiily  do  if  they  have  examined  the 
evidences  of  their  religion,  they  will  find 
in  them  an  assurance,  equal  as  to  cer- 
tainty and  credibility  to  any  that   history 
affords,  and  expressed  with  great  clear- 
ness, that  a  time  will  arrive  when  our 
holy  religion  will  subdue  the  malevolent 
l)assions  that  have,  for  so  many  centuries, 
deluged  the  world  with  human  blood  ; 
and  when  it  will  be  the  happy  medium 
of  establisliing  universal  peace  and  se- 
curity.     As   experience   is   the    general 
rule  by  which  statesmen  and  politicians 
have  been  guided,  1  would  ask,  if  Christian 
statesmen,  men  placing  reliance  in  the 
sacred  volume  of  revelation,  ought  not 
to  draw  from  these  prophecies  the  same 
maxims  of  wisdom  that  statesmen  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing   from   past 
liistory  and  experience?     If  Christians 
consider  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  read  them  with  the 
same    disposition    and    intention     vviih 
which  they  read  the  letter  of  a  fiiend, 
i.  e.  with  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  the 
will  of  him  who  has  written,  they  would, 
I   think,  soon  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that   to   engage   in    war  is  offensive  to 
God  ;  and  experience  will  shew  that  so 
far  from  its  conferring  lasting  security 
on  a  nation,    it  sows   tlie   seeds  of  its 
dowiifal.     On  this  subject  prophetic  his- 
tory, past  liistory,  and  the  remark  of  our 
Saviour,  are  in  perfect  accordance,  tliat 
they  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
tlie  sword. 

The  statesman,  or  man  of  the  world, 
may  smile  at  the  expression,  prophetic 
history  ;  but  1  nmst  take  tlie  liberty  of 
saying  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  it 
roiniiuinds  greater  respect  than  the  his- 
loiy  of  the  past,  as  recorded  by  profane 
historians.     'I'Ik;  hitter  has  been  handed 


down  to  us  by  fallible,  interested,  and 
prejudiced  men,  and  past  events  we  find 
to  be  variously  recorded,  according  to 
the  ignorance,  the  interests,  or  the  pre- 
judices of  the  writers  :  whereas  pro- 
phetic history,  being  handed  down  to  us 
by  holy  men  inspired  by  God,  has  not 
these  imperfections.  It  is  therefore 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  real  his- 
tory ;  especially,  as  is  the  case  in  tlie 
present  instance,  when  handed  down  to 
us  in  plain  and  intelligible  language. 

The  prophecy,  contained  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  "  They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks  :  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more,"  is  so 
very  plain  and  intelligible  as  to  require 
no  comment.  That  contained  in  chap, 
xi.  6 — 9,*  though  symbolically  expressed, 
can  hardly  be  misunderstood  as  to  its 
general  import.  It  evidently  relates  to 
the  same  ha[)py  period  of  time,  namely, 
the  last  days,  and  to  the  same  triumphs 
of  Christianity  ;  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  sublime  and  highly  poetical 
description  that  has  ever  been  given  of 
this  glorious  triumph.  Whether  there 
may  be  novelty  in  the  remarks  and  para- 
phrase which  I  send  you  I  know  not ; 
but,  as  far  as  1  know,  these  prophecies 
have  engaged  little  of  the  attention  of 
commentators. 

If  tlie  latter  (chap,  xi.)  were  an  insu- 
lated prophecy,  its  explanation  would 
not  be  attended  with  much  difficulty,  as 
the  prophet  informs  us  that  the  state  of 
happiness,  figuratively  described,  is  to 
proceed  from  "  a  root  of  Jesse,"  or 
from  the  Messiah.  I$ut,  if  we  connect 
this  prophecy  with  that  contained  iu  ch, 
ii.,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  an 
illustration,  its  meaning  ami  application 
seem  easy  and  natural :  and,  from  va- 
rious equivalent  expressions  iu  the  two 
prophecies,  it  is  probable  they  are  iden- 
tical,  that  they  are   descriptive   of  the 

*  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  tiie  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  tiie  young  liou 
and  the  falling  together,  and  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and 
the  bear  shall  feed,  their  young  ones 
shall  lie  down  together,  and  the  liou 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the 
sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of 
the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put 
his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den.  'Ihey 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my 
holy  mountain  :  for  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.' 
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same  events,  and  mntually  explain  each 
other  ;  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
particulars. 

The  law  that  shall  go  forth  out  of  Zion, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem, 
in  chap,  ii.,  may  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  that 
shall  cover  the  earth,  in  chap.  xi.  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,  chap,  ii., 
may  be  identified  with  the  holy  motmtain, 
chap.  xi. :  and  the  judgments  iu  both 
chapters  correspond.  The  happy  re- 
sults, likewise,  though  so  very  differently 
expressed,  may  be  considered  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  same  events.  These  striking 
coincidences,  and  others  might  be  ad- 
duced, render  it  highly  probable  that, 
thoagh  placed  a.sunder,  and  delivered  in 
language  very  dissimilar,  these  prophe- 
cies are  identical,  and  mutually  explain 
and  illustrate  each  other.  Whether, 
when  taken  iu  connexion  with  other 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  they  will  bear  the  free  para- 
phrase I  am  about  to  offer,  I  submit, 
with  difSdeuce  and  deference,  to  the 
judgment  of  you  and  your  intelligent 
readers. 

Isa.  xi.  1 — 9:  In  the  last  days,  the 
Messiah  shall  come  forth  as  a  rod  out 
of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall 
grow  from  his  roots,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  r£st  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  understanding,  the  xpirit  of  coun- 
sel and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  These  shall  guide 
him,  and  make  him  of  quick  understandittg 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  He  shall  not 
judge  according  to  the  fallible  judgment 
of  men  ;  but  with  righteousness  shall  he 
judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  eqtdty  the 
meek  of  the  earth;  and  he  shall  smite  the 
earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and 
with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the 
tcicked.  He  shall  judge  among  the  na- 
tions, and  shall  rebuke  many  people ; 
and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  cease  to  learn  war. 
For  the  law  shall  go  forth  out  of  Zion, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 
I^iviug  waters  shall  go  forth  out  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  at  evetiing  time  it  shall  be 
light.  The  old  sanguinary  and  bellige- 
rent systems  of  government  and  of  mo- 
rals, founded  on  Pagan  principles,  will  be 
dissolved  and  succeeded  by  others  more 
conformable  to  the  will  of  God ;  for  in 
that  day  Jehovah  shall  be  king  over  all 
the  earth.  All  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever.  And  a  voice  of  many 
waters  shall  be  beard,  staying.  The  Lord 
God  omnipotent  rcigneth.     Old  and  er- 


roneous systems  of  religion  shall  also  be 
abolished ;  not  only  the  worship  of  idols, 
but  the  false  worship  of  Jehovah  under 
different  uames ;  a  species  of  worship 
which  shall  take  place  daring  ages  of 
gross  darkness — these  and  all  religions 
errors  shall  vanish  in  the  evening  time 
when  it  shall  be  light ;  for  in  that  day 
there  shall  be  one  Jehovah,  and  his  name 
one. 

Wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  this  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  will  not  only  put  a 
stop  to  national  wars,  but,  striking  at 
the  root  of  all  evil,  will  subdue  those 
malevolent  passions  and  lusts  which  pre- 
dispose men  to  engage  in  war.  Imbued 
with  this  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and 
under  the  divine  instruction  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  nations  and  individuals,  hi* 
therto  as  savage  as  the  wolf,  will  lay 
aside  their  ferocity,  and  cease  to  devour 
those  who  are  as  harmless  as  tlie  lamb. 
To  impress  this  upon  you  more  strongly, 
I  tell  yon,  by  another  figure,  that,  at 
this  happy  period,  those  who  have  hi- 
therto, like  the  lordly  leopard,  delighted 
in  shedding  innocent  blood,  and  iu  op- 
pressing others,  who,  like  the  sportive 
kid,  possess  not  the  power  either  of  of- 
fence or  defence,  will  not  only  cease  to 
oppress  and  devour,  but  will  become  do- 
mesticated with  those  below  them  in 
rank,  iu  power,  and  in  wealth.  The 
proud  and  the  humble,  the  strong  and 
the  feeble,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
priest  and  the  layman,  the  warrior  and 
the  peasant,  will  lay  aside  their  mutual 
antipathies,  and  will  form  one  united 
and  happy  society ;  they  will  mingle, 
and  live,  and  lie  down  together.  A  most 
perfect  philanthropy  and  friendship  will 
be  established;  and,  like  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  from  whence  it  proceeds,  it 
will  cover  the  whole  earth.  Nations  and 
individuals,  though  of  habits  as  dissimilar 
as  the  cow  and  the  bear,  instead  of  plun- 
dering or  making  slaves  of  each  other, 
will  lay  aside  all  enmity,  and  dwell  toge- 
ther as  one  large  family  of  brothers, 
having  one  common  parent,  even  Jeho- 
vah. 

Still  more  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
in  those  last  days,  kings,  or  men  who 
have  ruled  as  despotically  as  lioru  among 
animals,  will  not  only  lay  aside  their  fe- 
rocious habits,  but  also  those  habits  of 
luxury  iu  which  they  have  been  accos- 
tomed  to  indulge.  Influenced  by  this 
divine  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  sentiments 
of  universal  benevolence  will  banish  the 
\ovtt  of  sensual  gratifications ;  and  not 
only  subjects,  but  kings  and  princes,  will 
become  "  temperate  in  all  things,"  and 
be  satisfied  with  the  simple  food  that. 
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in  this  iriipvoved  state  of  society,  will  be 
tlie  lot  of  the  labrmring  man.  Tlius  the 
lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  o,r ;  and  luxury, 
the  parent  of  want,  bein^  banished  from 
the  world,  there  shall  be  food  enough 
and  to  spare,  for  a  larger  population  than 
has  ever  yet  existed ;  and  every  man, 
without  fear  of  famine  or  the  sword, 
shall  sit  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig- 
tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid. 

As  religious  knowledge  will  become 
universal,  and  as  "  all  men,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  will  know  the 
Lord,"  those  princely  religious  establish- 
ments that,  in  ages  of  gross  darkness, 
have  dazzled  and  kept  in  awe  the  vulgar, 
will  become  useless,  and  laymen  will 
cease  to  be  the  prey  of  priests.  Not  only 
will  the  lamb  be  secure  from  the  ferocity 
of  the  K-olf,  and  the  kid  from  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  leopard;  but  even  the  sucking 
child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and 
the  weaned  child  put  his  hand  on  the  cocka- 
trice' den.  Neither  military  fame  nor 
priestly  domination  will  be  wanted ;  piety 
and  moral  worth  will  become  greatness 
and  strength;  mercy  and  truth  will  meet 
together  ;  righteousness  and  peace  will 
kiss  each  other.  True  religion  will  su- 
persede idolatry;  charity  occupy  the  place 
of  covetousncss;  and  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  among  men  banish  war  and 
crime;  and  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
will  be  demonstrated  to  be  foolishness 
with  God. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  which  is  to 
produce  all  these  wonderful  effects,  after 
being  impeded  by  a  succession  of  ages  of 
gross  darkness,  shall,  "  in  the  evening 
time,"  flow  with  a  rapid  and  irresistible 
current,  till  it  finally  cover  the  earth  as 
completely  as  the  waters  cover  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  ;  overturning  all  tltronet 
and  principalities  and  powers  that  shall 
attempt  to  oppose  its  progress.  'J"he 
ages  of  gross  darkness  that  are  already 
past,  and  those  that  may  yet  intervene 
before  "  the  evening  time,  when  it  shall 
be  light,"  may  lead  inconsiderate  men 
to  imagine  that  the  arm  of  Jehovah  is 
weakened,  and  that  he  either  cannot  or 
will  not  bring  such  mighty  things  to 
pass.  JJut  let  those  who  doubt  bear  in 
mind  that,  with  .Jehovah,  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a 
thousand  years.  The  old  heavens  and 
the  old  earth — the  errois  of  .ludaisni 
and  I'aganism,  may  pass  away,  as  will 
all  errors  ;  but  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
wliich  is  tnilh,  cannot  fail  of  its  accom- 
liii.>hnuiit.  Every  thing  predicted  con- 
"•rning  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom, 
"ill,  at  the  appointed  time,  be  fulfilled. 
J'lie.    prophecies    wliicli    point,    either 


directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  triumph  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  are  nume- 
rous ;  but,  were  there  no  otlier  than  the 
two  particularly  alluded  to  in  this  letter, 
we  might  safely  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  before  they  can  receive  their  com- 
pletion, all  the  existing  establishments, 
civil  or  religious,  must  either  be  dis- 
solved, or  so  thoroughly  reformed  by  the 
divine  operation  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  or  of  Christianity,  as  to  be  what 
Isaiah  emphatically  calls  a  new  creation. 
Such  a  creation  partially  took  place 
upon  the  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
and  during  more  than  two  centuries  the 
honourable  distinction  of  Christians  was, 
"  See  how  they  love  each  other!"  in 
them,  both  as  regards  war  and  benevo- 
lence the  most  extensive,  these  prophe- 
cies received  a  partial  accomplishment : 
but,  as  predicted,  a  falling  away  has 
taken  place,  and  gross  darkness  has 
covered  the  earth.  l'"rom  this  it  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  and  steadily 
emerging  dtiriug  the  last  four  or  five 
centuries,  so  as  to  afford  a  reasonable 
ground  of  hope,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  and  this  new  creation,  will 
cover  the  earth. 

In  my  next  letter  I  propose  consider- 
ing some  atiticipations  of  Dr.  Hartley, 
contained  in  his  Observations  on  Man, 
&c.,  relating  to  the  period  in  which  we 
are  now  living ;  not  as  matters  of  curio- 
sity or  useless  speculation,  but  as  afford- 
ing, when  taken  in  connexion  with  pro. 
phecy,  valuable  practical  counsel  to  the 
present  generation.  To  all,  whether  na- 
tions or  individuals,  the  prophecies  al- 
luded to  may  be  regarded  as  "  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness."  As 
the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  or  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  for  it  was  these  Timothy  had 
learned  in  his  childhood,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  prophecies  I  have 
quoted,  if  not  specially  alluded  to,  were 
inchuiud  in  the  apostle's  remark. 

I'HILANTHROPOS. 


Passages  from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine . 


To  the  Editor. 


SiK, 


'I'liK  passage  which  ensues  is  copied 
from  the  number  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  published  November  182'). 

"  We  know  that  many  clergymen, 
good  and  excellent  men,  iietray  in  tlieir 
publications  ignorance  of  the  world.  In 
no  instance,  and  we  mean  it  in  no  di^- 
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respect,  is  this  deficiency  more  palpable 
than  in  the  hypothesis  that  union  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  would  heal  all  discords  and 
overcome  Uiiitarianism  and  Dissent."  •• 
"  As  to  the  Unitarians,  Hume  admits 
that  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinit)-,  and  all  philoso- 
phers know  that  it  is  absurd  to  argue  d 
priori  coucernioe;  Deity.  Rut  this  the 
Unitarians  do;  they  allegate  what  is  in- 
susceptible of  p'oof,  and  as  they  deny 
future  pnnishment-i,  the  proper  mode  of 
overcoming  them  is  to  alarm  the  fears  of 
mankind  upon  that  particular  point ;  and 
it  being  impossible  to  extirpate  religion 
out  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  the  only 
mode  by  which  success  can  be  obtained. 
The  Unitarian  says,  that  the  souls  of  the 
tricked  are  annihilated  after  death ,-  but 
matter  only  is  susceptible  of  decompo- 
sition, and  who  can  predicate  mortality 
where  there  cannot  be  decomposition  }" 

The  authority  of  the  work  in  which  it 
appeared,  not  the  importance  of  the  pas- 
sage itself,  induced  the  writer  to  send 
the  following  note  to  the  Editor  of  tlie 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 

"  Sir, 

"  In  the  number  of  your  work  for  No- 
vember there  is  found  an  article  of  re- 
riew  (p.  346),  on  some  statements  in 
which,  I,  as  one  of  those  who  are 
therein  misrepresented,  claim  the  privi- 
lege to  make  one  or  two  remarks.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  follow  the  writer 
throuuh  the  inconsequential  train  of  ob- 
senatiou  in  which  he  indulges,  but  to 
tell  him,  that  however  much  knowledae 
he  may  arrogate  to  himself,  he  is  either 
profoundly  ignorant  or  baid-intentioued 
in  relation  to  the  subject  on  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  instruct  others.  He 
commences  with  charging  the  Unitarians 
with  arguing  a  priori  concerning  Deity — 
which  is  untrue ;  be  proceeds  to  assert 
that  they  allegate  wiiat  is  insusceptible 
of  proof — which  is  assertion  without 
evidence;  and  he  closes  his  misrepre- 
sentations by  affirming  Uiat  they  deny 
future  punishment,  and  hold  that  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  annihilated  alter 
death — which  is  also  untrue. 

"  1  do  not  undertake,  Air.  Editor,  to 
affirm,  that  no  one  of  those  who  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tians has  entertained  any  of  these  no- 
tions; but  I  can  truly  say,  that  though 
my  acquaintance  with  Unitarians  is  ex- 
tensive, I  knoir  not  one  person  who  holds 
the  errors  astiilxd  by  yourself  or  vour 
agent  to  tlio  wiiolt  body  ;    wiiilc   I  do 


most  solemnly  declare  that  the  alleged 
opinions  form  no  part  of  the  Unitaiiau 
doctrines — are  not  received  by  the  Uni- 
tarians as  a  body — nor  by  any  considera- 
ble part.  You  will,  I  hope,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  a  misrepresented  body  of 
Christians,  give  these  remarks  insertion, 
if  possible,  in  your  forthcoming  unmber, 
and  oblige 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"JOHN  R.  BEARD, 
Unitarian  Minister. 

"  Manch&iter,  Nor.  9, 1829." 

The  injury  was  public — so  ought  the 
reparation  to  have  been ;  but  the  only 
notice  taken  of  the  above  letter,  which 
notice  wantonly  adds  to  the  misrepre- 
sentations complained  of,  is  the  follow- 
ing, copied  from  the  "  Minor  Correspon- 
dence" in  the  number  published  ^larch 
1st: 

"  We  have  communicated  Mr.  Beard's 
letter  to  the  writer  of  the  article  com- 
plained of,  and  his  answer  is  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Beard  had  certainly  no  idea  of  meet- 
ing with  a  razor  in  the  critic,  a  Trinita- 
rian clergyman  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. The  latter  is  bound  by  the  canons 
and  his  ord'mation  cow  to  support  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  that  doctrine  is,  that  unless  Christ 
be  God  as  well  as  man,  the  atonement  is 
not  efficacious.  The  main  point  of  .Mr. 
Beard's  letter  is  a  denial  that  the  Unita- 
rians argue  h  priori  concerning  Deity  ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  im- 
pugn the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  without 
predicating,  that  there  cannot  be  a  Tri- 
une Deity,  the  possibility  of  which  even 
Hume  admits  ?  A.->  to  other  points  of  his 
letter,  many  clergymen  are  of  opinion 
(and  not  without  reason;  that  Unitarian- 
ism  tempts  its  followers  to  commit  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  therefore  is 
the  most  pernicious  form  of  Dissent. 
Concerning  the  insults  in  Mr.  Beard's 
letter,  the  clergy  every  day  meet  with 
rampant  sectaries  of  all  kinds,  and  if  they 
know  their  duty,  only  pray  for  the  con- 
version of  them  in  common  with  Jews, 
Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics." 

The  reader  is  left  to  make  his  own 
rcflectioos. 

J.  R.  B. 


On  Public  Worship. 
To  the  EdUor. 


Sir, 


Perhaps  some  of  your  able  corre- 
spondents would  have' no  objection  to 
discuss    the    right   and    the   wrong,   the 
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measnre  of  Christiiiii  and  uncliristian 
feeliutf,  which  pervades  our  generally 
confused  notions  respecting  the  separa- 
tion of  an  order  of  men  for  the  purposes 
of  conduciing  Christian  worship  in  a 
congregation  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
when  this  subject  has  been  treated,  it 
has  generally  been  with  reference  to  the 
minister  and  not  to  the  i)eople.  It  has 
been  spoken  of  as  if  the  grand  point  was, 
that  the  one  who  leads  should  be  emi- 
nently qualified,  while  it  has  been  for- 
gotten that  if  the  office  were  really 
shared  by  many  in  a  congregation,  the 
qualifications  now  centred  in  one,  pro- 
bably would  be  diffused  over  a  larger 
number,  and  worldly  thoughts  and 
worldly  habits  might  receive  a  great 
check. 

Professing  myself  to  have  only  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  much  may  be 
said  on  both  sides,"  I  will  subscribe  my- 
self 

AN  OBSERVER. 


On  the  Character  of  Mohammed. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir, 

So  little  is  known  of  Mohammed  by 
European  Christians,  that  he  is  usually 
stigmatized  as  an  Impostor,  and  the 
Koran,  the  book  which  is  accounted  sa- 
cred amongst  the  followers  of  the  pro- 
phet,  is  by  those  wlio  are  totally  ignorant 
of  its  contents  reviled  as  a  farrago  of 
gross  absurdities. 

Without  considering  the  age  and  the 
country  in  which  he  resided,  without 
investigating  his  laudable  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  idolatrous  people  around  him 
from  their  superstitious  practices,  with- 
out regarding  the  pieli/  he  inculcated,  and 
tlie  moral  precepts  he  held  forth,  as  es- 
sential to  the  happiness  of  society  in  the 
present  life,  and  to  eternal  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come ;  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  have  combined  in  reviling  him  for 
liis  aspiring  to  a  predominance  which 
his  persecutors  stimulated  him  to  at- 
tempt in  his  self-defence. 

Not  content  with  calling  liis  ardent 
/eal  fanaticism,  Christians  in  general 
liave  numbered  him  amongst  the  chief 
(iiemics  of  Christianity. 

Helving  on  that  liberality  of  scnti- 
njcnt  which  your  jjeriodicai  publication 
displays,  I  request  your  permission  to 
olfcr  my  oj)inion  that  Mo/iammed  was  a 
CmusiiAN,  and  that  from  his  zealously 
iiicnlcatiiig  tlie  do(;trine  of  the  Divine 
I'Nrrv,  he  conciliated  the  minds  of 
many  .hws,  and    found    zealous   adlic- 


rents  amongst  those  Unitarian  Chris- 
tians who  sought  refuge  in  ^4sia  and 
Africa  during  the  turbulent  scenes  be- 
tween the  Arians  and  Trinitarians  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Mohammed  assents  to  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  merely  stating 
that  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  had 
preserved  their  Scriptures  free  from  in- 
terpolation. 

Ignorance  and  bigotiy  have  been  fos- 
tered for  ages,  and  the  Monkiih  crusades 
excited  an  antipathy  between  those  wlio 
were  marshalled  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross,  and  those  who  assembled  a- 
round  the  banner  of  the  crescent. 

From  the  accordance  between  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Koran  relative  to  tlic 
Divine  Unity,  piel?/  to  God,  and  bene- 
volence to  mankind,  Christians  and  Mo- 
hammedans might  have  lived  together  in 
harmony. 

Many  a  fiction  relative  to  Mohammed 
has  been  invented  to  supply  matter  for  a 
Canterbury  Tale,  and  possibly  some  of 
your  readers  may  have  believed  the  re- 
ligion of  Mohammed  to  be  a  persecuting 
religion. 

Is  it  rational  and  equitable  to  impute 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  all  the 
irrational  and  inequitable  conduct  of 
some  professors  of  Christianity  ?  And 
by  parity  of  reasoning  we  ought  not  to 
impute  to  the  religion  inculcated  by  Mo- 
hammed, any  part  of  the  conduct  of  its 
professors  which  is  contrary  and  in- 
consistent with  the  injunctions  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  KonAN. 

The  Koran  says,  "  Let  there  be  no 
violence  in  religion,"  This  gives  no 
sanction  to  that  spirit  of  domination 
falsely  called  religious.  Again,  "  Fight 
for  the  religion  of  God  against  those  who 
fight  against  you,  but  transgress  not  by 
attacking  them  first,  for  Goo  loveth  not 
the  transgressor." 

Although  the  latter  quotation  differs 
materially  from  tlie  admonition  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  when  smote  on  one  cheek 
we  should  turn  the  other  also,  your 
readers  will  be  aware  that  very  few 
Christians  have  cultivated  the  spirit  of 
forbearance  recommended  in  the  <iosi'Ei., 
and  that  there  are  very  few  pages  in 
Ecclesiastical  History  wliich  do  not  evi. 
dence  a  deficiency  in  that  deijree  of  mo- 
deration which  the  Koran  enjoins. 

Not  only  hierarchies  against  sects,  but 
sectarians  against  eacii  other,  from  tlu; 
time  of  Athanasius  to  the  coiuniotions  at 
Ulster — who  have  conformed  even  to  the 
injunction  of  the  Arabian  J'rojiiiet  ? 

Although  burning  at  the  stake  is  no 
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longer  common,  there  still  remain  ;wo- 
hibUions  and  ejectmenti,  and  annoying,  al- 
though impoterU,  deuunciatious  of  eiemal 
misert/,  ou  account  of  conscieutious  dif- 
ferences iu  opini(iu:$  called  religious. 
The  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth 
will  be  ever  memorable  to  the  advocates 
for  religious  liberty,  and  from  the  signs 
of  the  times  we  are  induced  to  infer  that 
the  children  of  Israel   will  be  emanci- 


pated as  well  as  the  Roman  Catiiolics  ; 
that  a  mosque  will  be  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Mohammedans 
who  sojourn  amongst  us,  and  that  in 
this  laud  of  freedom  all  men  wiil  be 
encouraged  to  worahip  the  Supreme  Di- 
vine BEi.N'<i  agreeably  to  their  owu  pious 
sentiments. 

A  CHRISTIAN  MOSLEM. 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs.  Frances  Shepherd. 

1829.  Nov.  17,  at  Gateacre,  near  Li- 
verpool, Frances,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Shepherd. 

The  retiring  modesty  which  so  peculiar- 
ly characterized  this  lady,  might  seem  to 
render  unappropriate  any  further  notice 
to  the  public,  than  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  her  decease,  were  it  not  for  the 
consideration  that,  amongst  the  readers 
of  this  work,  there  must   be   many  to 
whom  she  was  personally  known  ;  and 
no  small  number  who,  iu  their  boyhood, 
have  experienced,  under  the  roof  of  her 
husband,  a  large  portion  of  her  almost 
maternal  care ;  to  such  this  little  tribute 
will  not  be  uninteresting,  as  recalling 
the  memory  of  a  kind  and  valued  friend. 
Mrs.  Shepherd  possessed  an  excellent 
understanding,  which  had  been  well  cul- 
tivated  by    reading ;    but   her  singular 
modesty  of  character  led  her  to  be  so 
much  more  frequently  a  listener  than  a 
speaker,  that  none,  except  her  most  in- 
timate friends,  could  fully  appreciate  the 
extent  of  her  information,  the  correct- 
ness of  her  sense,  and  the  soundness  of 
her  judgment.      She   well    exemplified 
those  beautiful  characters  of  Christian 
charity,  "  she  seeketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil," 
for  it  would  have  been  diflBcult  to  select 
an  equally  perfect  example  of  disinterest- 
edness, gentle  mildness,  and  candour. 

From  a  life  of  happy  and  active  use- 
fulness she  was  removed  with  only  so 
long  an  illness  as  to  aflFord  to  the  affec- 
tionate friends  who  had  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  attending  upon  her  last  mo- 
ments, an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to- 
wards her  some  portion  of  that  tender 
care  and  assiduity  which  she  had  so  fre- 
quently bestowed  upon  others. 

To  the  faithful  partner  with  whom 
slie  liad  passed  thirty-seven  years  in  un- 


interrupted harmony  and  unclouded  hap- 
piness, her  loss  is  irreparable ;  and  it  is 
deeply  lamented  by  all  who  were  fa- 
voured with  her  intimacy  and  friendship; 
whilst,  by  her  domestics  and  the  neigh- 
bouring poor,  it  is  deplored  like  that  of  a 
mother. 

If  posthumous  fame  can  ever  be  ac- 
counted a  reasonable  object  of  humao 
ambition,  it  must  surely  be  when  it  as- 
sumes this  form.  The  hope  of  being  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew 
us  best,  is  not  only  soothing  to  the  an- 
guish of  departing  friendship,  but  ani- 
mating also,  as  being  linked  with  that 
better  part  of  onr  nature  which  alone 
sunives,  when  all  besides  shall  have 
perished  and  been  forgotten. 


Miss  Louisa  Hawkes. 

December  21,  aged  22,  Louisa,  the 
onlydanghter  of  the  Rev.  James  Hawkes, 
of  Nantwich.  Though  cut  off  in  the 
spring-time  of  life,  the  deceased  had  an- 
ticipated much  of  the  anxiety  and  afflic- 
tion that  is  generally  reserved  for  a  more 
advanced  period.  To  the  trials  incident 
to  the  long  illness  and  subsequent  death 
of  her  mother,  whose  place  she  was 
called  upon  to  supply  at  that  early  pe- 
riod when  females  generally  depend  on 
a  mother's  advice  and  direction,  suc- 
ceeded that  of  her  own  very  long  and 
very  painful  sickness.  In  her  case  the 
salutary  influence  of  affliction  was  most 
pleasingly  manifested  ;  and  her  friends, 
whil3  they  deeply  sympathized  with  her 
in  her  illness,  which  was  unusually  try- 
ing from  the  want  of  the  soothing  effect 
of  a  mother's  or  a  sister's  affectionate 
attentions,  long  indulged  the  hope  that 
she  would  enjoy  a  rich  recompence  for 
her  sufferings  in  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues  which  were  the  fruit  of  her  happy 
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impniveineiit  of  it.  Wlioii,  however, 
tliey  were  fondly  lio|>iiig  that  the  quali- 
ties which  she  displayed,  those  gentler 
virtues  which  often  flourish  under  the 
S')tteiiiiig  influence  of  affliction,  united  as 
they  hajjpily  were  witli  a  thoughtfuhiess 
aud  strength  of  character  uncommon  in 
one  so  young,  were  to  adorn  various  re- 
lations of  life  which  she  would  after- 
wards be  called  upoti  to  fill,  her  disorder 
began  to  assun)e  a  fatal  cliaiacter,  and  a 
rapid  decline  soon  put  an  end  to  all  their 
liopes.  Under  this  and  the  like  disaj)- 
jiointnients,  how  invaluable  do  we  find 
the  iiossession  of  tlie  gospel  !  How 
thankful  ought  we  to  be  for  the  light  and 
consolation  which  it  affords  !  For  it 
assures  the  mourners,  though  the  tomb 
is  closed  upon  their  friend,  that  she  is 
iK)t  lost  to  tliem  for  ever — though  siie 
lias  not  reaped  her  reward  in  this  life,  a 
riclier  is  reserved  for  her  in  heaven. 

K.  S. 


jNlR.  John  DENiiv. 

Jan.  '2-1,  at  Tou-er  IJill,  near  Horsham, 
Mr.  John  Dj.nuy,  in  tlie  36th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  tlie 
late  Rev.  John  Dendy,  who  was  for  many 
vears  pastor  of  the  I'nitarian  General 
Baptist  congregation  in  that  town.  The 
deceased  was  suddenly  called  away,  when 
]>rospects  of  increasing  usefulness  were 
opening  to  him.  About  four  months  ago 
he  accepted  the  office  of  deacon  in  I  he 
church  over  wliich  his  respected  father 
so  long  and  n.-efuUy  presided,  and  Lis 
friends  were  fondly  antici|)ating  the  ad- 
\antages  to  our  common  cause  likely  to 
nsult  from  that  zeal  and  prudence  of 
which  his  |)rior  eondnet  gave  an  ample 
liledge.  But  true  it  is,  tliat  we  know 
not  what  sliall  be  on  the  nxniow.  The 
Sovereign  Arbiter  of  life  and  death  saw 
fit  in  his  wise  and  inscrutable  counsels 
to  disajipoint  onr  hopes  ;  and  an  illness 
of  a  few  days  deprived  us  of  an  Uj)right 
and  highly  resjiccted  friend.  Few  indivi- 
duals have  enjoyed  more  general  esteem 
than  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  ; 
and  at  bis  interment,  which  took  ])lace 
in  the  burying-ground  belonging  to  the 
chaiiel,  after  an  approjiriate  discourse  by 
the  Uev.  Uohert  Ashdowne,  fiom  James 
iv.  14,  Churebmen  and  Dissenters  were 
seen  mingling  together,  eijnally  eager  in 
pa\ing  the  last  tribute  of  lespect  to  the 
(•xcm|ilary  virtue  of  their  lamcntid  friend 
and  neiuhbour.  May  his  sorrowing  wi- 
dow in  lier  alllictiou  gath<M  consolation 
troiu  the  hope,  wbicb  Christianity  in- 
spires, oi  till'  reunion  of  virtuous  friends 
in   happiei    and   biigbtti-  woi  Ids  above; 


and  may  the  fatherless  son  be  preset  vcd 
to  become  the  stay  and  conifort  of  lier 
future  years,  by  displaying  to  her  ad- 
miring gaze  those  virtues  which  endear 
to  her  the  memory  of  her  departed  part- 
ner in  life  ! 


JMr.  Bowles. 

7,  York  Place,  City  Road, 
Sir,  ./«/..  12,  1830. 

I  HEARD  with  sincere  regret  of  the 
death  of  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Bowles,  of  Yarmouth;  and  although  I 
think  it  not  wise  to  et)cumber  the  pages 
of  the  Repository  with  long  biographical 
notices  of  individuals  who  are  little 
known  to  fortune  or  to  fame,  yet  where 
the  character  and  conduct  of  a  deceased 
friend  may  afford  his  survivors,  and  es- 
pecially the  younger  part  of  them,  a 
useful  lesson,  such  o))portuuities  of  doing 
good  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  And 
this  was  pre-eminently  the  case  with 
retard  to  Mr.  Bowles's  life.  It  affords 
the  example  of  a  man  brought  up  fronj 
his  childhood  in  a  profession  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, yet  regulating  his  conduct  by  an 
undeviating  adherence  to  it,  making  re- 
ligion a  subject  of  constant  attention  and 
serious  inquiry,  aud  having,  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  inquiry,  adopted  the  most 
unpopular  creed  of  the  present  time, 
voluntarily,  openly,  and  constantly  as- 
sociating himself  with  its  professors, 
subduing  by  the  integrity  of  his  character 
the  prejudices  which  existed  against 
both  the  professions  to  which  he,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life,  belonged  ;  and, 
in  fine,  affording  an  example  that  to  no 
situation  in  life  is  denied  the  jiower  of 
commanding  the  respect,  the  confidence, 
the  friendship,  of  those  whose  good  opi- 
nion is  worth  ])ossessing. 

Mr.  Henry  Bowles  was  born  in  De- 
vonshire in  the  year  1773.  His  father, 
who  was  the  manager  of  a  com])any  of 
comedians  in  that  county,  and  who  des- 
tined his  son  tor  his  own  profession, 
gave  him  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
classical  education,  which  he  afterwards 
improved  by  diligent  and  close  study, 
in  the  year  18t)0,  Mr.  Bowles  joined 
the  Norwich  company,  in  which  for  ten 
years  he  ])layed  what  is  called  the  first 
business  in  tragedy  and  conu'dy,  aiid  he 
always  continued  to  cherish  that  love  lor 
the  drama,  long  after  be  had  quitted  the 
stage,  which  every  man  of  taste  must 
\vv\.  His  acting  was  marked  by  sound 
judgment,  a  careful  and  critical  study  oi 
"his  author,  and,  for  the  nn>st  part,  b>  a 
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jnst  and  faithful  portraiture  of  the  cha- 
racter he  had  to  represent.  1  used  to 
think  him  most  happy  in  the  persona- 
tion of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
of  these  particularly  Brutus,  Coriolanns, 
and  Cato.  To  this  line  of  characters  he 
had  to  add  the  very  opposite  one  of 
genteel  comedy,  and  those  who  knew 
him  only  of  late  years  would  scarcely 
believe  that  ever  he  could  have  attempted 
Ranger,  or  Charles  Surface,  and  still 
less  that  his  attempt  was  a  successful 
one.  if  his  representation  of  these  cha- 
racters wanted  some  of  the  exuberant 
flow  of  animal  spirits  which  their  per- 
fect delineation  would  demand,  it  never 
degenerated  into  the  noisy,  vulgar  exhi- 
bition which  has  sometimes  been  made 
of  them. 

It  was  in  1800,  immediately  after  Mr. 
Bowles's  joining  the  Norwich  company, 
that  my  acquaintance  with  him  com- 
menced. We  had  then  only  one  kindred 
feeling — the  love  of  music.  This  brought 
us  regularly  into  contact  every  week, 
and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  death  alone  has  ended. 
Though  he  came  to  Norwich  a  perfect 
stranger,  Mr.  Bowles's  gentlemanly  man- 
ners, correct  conduct,  and  mental  cnlti- 
ration,  soon  procured  for  hioi  an  intro- 
duction into  some  of  the  best  society 
that  the  city  aflForded,  and  the  friendship 
of  some  of  its  most  accomplished  and 
respectable  inhabitants.  I  believe  it  was 
by  accident  that  he  first  attended  tlie 
Octagon  Chapel.  The  subject  of  reli- 
gion had,  previously  to  this,  never  been 
discussed  by  us,  as  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
regular  and  I  believed  a  conscientious 
and  satisfied  worshiper  at  the  Established 
Church.  I  now  found  that  he  had  long 
been  among  the  number  of  those  who 
had  been  troubled  with  doubts  and  mis- 
givings as  to  the  agreement  of  her  creeds 
and  articles  with  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  My  friend  was  not  a 
man  to  take  up  or  lay  down  any  opinion 
hastily.  He  applied  himself  closely  to 
the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  the 
issue  was  his  firm  conviction  of  the 
identity  of  Unitarianism  with  scriptural 
Christianity.  Having  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, he  hesitated  not  to  make  an 
open  avowal  of  his  convictions  by  re- 
gularly attending  twice  in  the  day  upon 
Unitarian  worship  in  whatever  town  his 
professional  duties  placed  him.  Nor,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  did  this  ho- 
nourable conduct  cause  him  the  loss  of 
any  of  his  former  friends.  I  continued, 
after  that  time,  to  meet  him  at  the 
houses  of  several  clergymen  and  mem- 
bers of    the   Church   of    England    with 


whom  he  had  been  previonsly  accustom- 
ed to  visit. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
his  belonging  to  the  Norwich  company 
he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Wilkins  (the 
patentee)  to  the  troublesome  office  of 
stage-manaeer,  the  additional  emolu- 
ment of  which  scarcely  compensated  for 
the  irksome  and  unthankful  task  of  re- 
conciling the  jarring  claims  of  the  va- 
rious candidates  for  public  favour.  To 
the  profession  of  an  actor  he  had,  for 
some  time,  shewed  a  growing  dislike  ; 
at  length  he  determined  to  quit  it  alto- 
gether, and,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
to  undertake  one  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently fitted,  that  of  a  school-master. 
He  took  his  leave  of  the  stage  before 
the  largest  and  probably  the  most  re- 
spectable audience  that  ever  filled  the 
Norwich  Theatre.  There  was  no  pre- 
vious instance  of  such  a  receipt  as  on 
that  night.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank 
and  consideration  in  the  city  seemed 
anxious  to  testify  their  regard  for  a  man 
who  had  no  claim  to  their  notice  save 
what  his  own  high  character  and  uni- 
form good  conduct  had  earned.  To  the 
art  of  benefit-making  he  was  a  total 
stranger,  and  never  mixed  with  the  va- 
rious convivial  companies  in  which  pro- 
vincial and  even  metropolitan  actors  find 
it  their  interest  to  associate.  They  were 
no  company  for  each  other.  Hence 
there  was  no  party  got  up  on  this  occa- 
sion, no  cauvasing  or  scheming  to  get  a 
house.  It  was  the  spontaneous  and  ho- 
nourable testimony  of  a  numerous  com- 
munity to  the  private  worth  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  the  small 
congregation  of  Filby,  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth,  was  with- 
out a  minister,  and  Mr.  Bowles,  having 
determined  to  fix  his  residence  at  that 
town,  consented  to  supply  the  vacancy. 
His  connexion  with  this  society  continued 
till  his  death.  At  Yarmouth,  being  one 
of  the  towns  in  the  Norwich  theatrical 
circuit,  he  was  almost  as  well  known  as 
at  Norwich,  and  his  school  opened  with 
very  flattering  prospects.  His  modest, 
unobtrusive  habits,  and  his  utter  con- 
tempt of  ail  quackery  and  puffing,  pre- 
vented his  enjoying  that  measure  of  pub- 
lic support  to  wiiich  he  was  so  well 
entitled ;  and  among  his  Unitarian  bre- 
thren he  was  almost  unknown.  He 
never  visited  London  but  once  in  his 
life,  and  for  the  last  thirt)-  years  he 
scarcely  ever  wandered  beyond  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  His  whole  mind  was  given 
to  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  to 
thrust  himself  into  public  notice  he  was 
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perhaps  too  much  averse.  Year  after 
year  his  pupils  were  risiug  to  the  highest 
honours  that  Cambridge  could  bestow ; 
but  tliese  were  facts  which  his  friends 
heard  only  incidentally,  and  the  public 
never.  Tiiey  are  sufficient  to  stamp  his 
character  as  a  scholar  and  a  mathema- 
tician. 

As  his  duties  at  Filby  occupied  only 
one  part  of  the  Sunday,  Mr.  Bowles  was 
accustomed  to  attend  on  the  ministry  of 
lAIr.  Beyiion  at  Yarmouth  during  the 
c.ther  part ;  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
iiaving  rendered  it  necessary  for  tliat 
gentleman  to  procure  some  assistance  in 
his  pulpit  services,  Mr.  Bowles  most 
kindly  and  generously  undertook  half  the 
duty,  declining  at  the  same  time  to  ac- 
cept any  part  of  Mr.  Beynon's  salary. 
This  he  did  for  many  years,  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  congregation.  In 
the  last  letter  which  I  had  from  him, 
(dated  Dec.  10,  1829,)  he  says,  "  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  evening  lectures 
have  been  well  attended ;  I  trust  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  alive 
some  attention  to  the  principles  of  Uni~ 
tarianism.  You  know  I  am  but  a  volun- 
teer here,  yet  if  I  can  serve  the  cause  I 
love  I  am  content." 


His  end  was  equally  sudden  and  serene. 
He  had  complained  of  some  slight  indis- 
position, and  had  retired,  rather  early, 
to  rest.  He  soon  fell  into  a  sleep,  and 
from  that  sleep  he  never  awoke. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  life  and  character  will  not,  I 
trust,  be  wholly  without  its  use.  It  will 
serve  to  give  his  brethren  in  the  ministry 
some  knowledge  of  one  who,  though  not 
educated  among  them,  and  destined  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  his  life  to  move  in 
a  very  different  orbit  to  theirs,  was  wor- 
thy, if  purity  and  singleness  of  heart, 
undeviating  rectitude,  unwearied  dili- 
gence, added  to  the  accomplishments  of 
a  scholar  and  the  acquirements  of  a  the- 
ologian, are  among  the  characteristics  of 
a  Christian  Minister,  to  take  no  mean 
rank  among  them.  It  will  also  animate 
the  timid  to  an  lionest  and  fearless  pro- 
fession of  wiiat  they  believe  to  be  the 
truth,  by  shewing  that  such  profession, 
accompanied  by  corresponding  consis- 
tency of  conduct,  will  not  fail  to  silence 
the  sneers  of  the  worldly  or  the  scorn  of 
the  bigot,  and  to  ensure  the  cordial  ad- 
miration of  the  enlightened  and  honest 
part  of  society. 

EDWARD  TAYLOR. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Hull  Sunday-School  Meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  29th,  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Bowl-Alley  Lane  Sunday- 
School,  in  tills  town,  was  commemorated 
in  the  following  manner :  in  the  after- 
noon the  children  of  the  school,  after 
assembling  in  the  chapel  and  hearing  a 
simple  address  from  the  minister,  were 
regaled  with  tea ;  and  on  their  dismissal, 
the  friends  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
members  of  the  congregation  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  eighty  persons,  sat 
down  to  a  social  tea-table  at  six  o'clock. 
'I'he  evening  was  spent  in  friendly  re- 
ligious intercourse.  Sentiments  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  religious  edu- 
cation and  Unitarian  Christianity  were 
passed,  in  proposing  which,  a  variety  of 
animated  addresses  were  made  to  the 
meeting.  Tl>e  company  .separated  at 
nine  o'clock,  concluding  their  meeting 
with  sinning  and  prayer;  and  apparently 
under  the  unanimous  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  employments  of  the  evening, 


and  of  hope  that  this  miglit  be  only  the 
first  of  many  such  commemorations. 

I  beg  leave,  Mr.  Editor,  to  record  our 
meeting  among  the  similar  articles  of 
plea^^ing  religious  intelligence,  which  1 
observe,  I  think,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, and  never  without  sincere  satis- 
faction, in  your  interesting  pages.  We 
derived  the  idea  of  our  recent  meeting 
from  the  similar  Sunday-school  comme- 
morations which  have  been  held  for  se- 
veral years  at  York  and  at  Welburn, 
with  nmch  pleasure  and  improvement  to 
those  who  have  engaged  in  them.  My 
own  conviction  of  their  utility  is  strength- 
ened by  every  additional  opportunity  I 
have  enjoyed  of  attending  such  meet- 
ings ;  and  if  that  conviction  had  ever 
wavered,  it  would,  I  think,  hare  been 
immoveably  fixed  by  the  scenes  of  last 
Tuesday.  Never  could  a  meeting  have 
been  distinguished  by  more  liarmonious 
and  social  religious  feeling,  nor,  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  say,  by  a  more  tnily 
Christian  spirit.    The  high  and  the  low, 
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the  richest  and  the  poorest,  met  together. 
ITie  immediate  object  was  the  comme- 
moratiou  of  a  Sunday-school.  The  chU- 
dren  were  made  sensible  of  the  bcnero- 
lence  of  their  teachers  and  friends,  by 
au  innocent  indulgence  suitable  to  the 
festive  season.  The  benefactors  were 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  happiness 
they  were  promoting.  The  teachers  met 
together  and  encouraged  one  another  in 
their  good  undertaking.  The  supporters 
of  the  school  supplied  their  countenance 
and  encouragement  to  the  laudable  efforts 
of  their  young  friends  who  give  their 
gratuitous  services  as  teachers.  Thus  an 
interest  in  the  school  was  quickened  and 
spread.  Then  the  friends  of  education 
remembered  their  other  bonds  of  union 
as  members  of  a  Christian  society.  They 
were  glad  of  the  occasion  to  eat  together 
as  fellow-members  one  of  another,  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  they  rejoice  to 
forget  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  out- 
ward condition,  when  they  worship  to- 
gether as  fellow-mortals  and  fellow- 
christians.  They  felt  at  the  same  time 
their  indindual  interest  in  the  cause  of 
religious  truth  and  purity  in  the  world  at 
large,  and  by  the  detail  of  various  facts 
relating  to  the  progress  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  in  places  nearer  or  more  re- 
mote, reminded  one  another  of  the  an- 
ticipations which  they  ought  to  form, 
and  upon  which  they  ought  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  several  ability,  respect, 
ing  the  future  destiny  of  pure  and  nude- 
filed  religion. 

The  presence  of  several  persons  be- 
longing to  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians is  not  the  least  pleasing  part  of  my 
history.  We  were  grateful  to  them  for 
their  demonstration  of  Christian  libera- 
lity and  kindness  ;  and  they  required  no 
apology  for  our  expression  of  interest  in 
our  own  religious  principles,  while  they 
joined  hearts  and  voices  in  our  song  of 
religious  joy,  and  prayed  with  as  for  the 
heavenly  blessing. 

I  firmly  believe  (and  it  is  under  this 
conviction  that  I  wish.  Sir,  to  claim  a 
portion  of  your  pages),  that  occasions 
and  methods  similar  to  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, are  those  to  which  we  must 
look,  in  a  very  great  degree,  for  the 
promotion  of  a  spirit  of  effective  co-ope- 
ration and  fervent  zeal  in  our  churches, 
and  also,  to  no  small  extent,  for  the  re- 
vival and  increase  of  genuine  and  prac- 
tical and  social  religious  principle  in  our 
individual  bosoms. 

EDW.ARD  HIGGINSOiV,  Jun. 
Hiia,JanAst,WiQ. 


Ordinntton  of  Mr.  J.  €.  Meant. 

On  Friday,  January  1,  1830,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Means  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
White's- Alley  General  Baptist  Church, 
meeting  lately  on  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Worship  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  but 
now  removed  to  Trinity  Place,  Trinity 
Street,  Blackmau  Street,  Borough. 

The  public  service  was  introduced  by 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter,  of  Carter  Lane, 
who  read  the  Scriptures ;  the  Rev.  D. 
Davison,  of  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel,  Jewia 
Street,  conducted  the  devotional  service; 
after  which  the  Rev.  B.  Mardon,  of  Wor- 
ship Street,  delivered  a  most  excellent 
and  masterly  discourse.  On  the  wisdom 
which  Cometh  from  above,  from  James  iii, 
17.  The  service  was  concluded  by  a 
very  animated  and  impressive  discourse, 
on  the  various  offices  in  the  church  ap- 
pointed by  Jesus  Christ,  from  Ephesiaus 
iv.  11,  12,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Aspland,  of 
Hackney.  Several  of  the  ministers  resi- 
dent in  and  near  London  were  among  the 
andieoce. 


New  Unitarian  Chapel,  XonricA. 

On  the  Uth  of  March  a  new  cha})el 
for  Unitarian  worship  was  opened  iu  St. 
Andrew's,  Broad  Street,  at  Norwich,  by 
the  Rev.  B.  Mardon.  It  was  well  at- 
tended in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening,  and  on  each  occasion  that  gen- 
tleman delivered  an  excellent  and  im- 
pressive discourse  to  a  highly  respectable 
congregation. 


Boston  Unitarian  Congregation. 

The  Unitarian  Congregation  at  Bos- 
ton have  presented  their  late  minister, 
the  Rev.  George  Lee,  of  Lancaster,  with 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  note  : 

Retv.  and  dear  Sir, 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  made 
the  organ  of  your  late  congregation,  in 
presenting  you  with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  Works,  as  a  small  tribute  of  affec- 
tion, gratitude,  and  esteem,  for  the  abi- 
lity, zeal,  and  fidelity,  with  which  yoa 
performed  yourministerialdnties  amongst 
us;  and  for  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  the  virtues  and  spirit  of  the  gospel 
were  exhibited  in  your  life  and  conversa- 
tion ;  and  also  for  the  earnestness  with 
which  you,  on  all  occasions,  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  great  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  That  yon  may  long 
live  to  enjoy  prosperity,  health,  and 
happiness,  and  be  eminently  nsefiil  in 
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tlie  Christiixn  clnirch,  is  tlie  earnest  wisli 
of, 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

VoMis  tnilv, 
CHARLES  VVRIGHT. 

To  the  Rev.  George  Lee. 

Lancmter, 
My  dear  Sir,  Feb.  25,  1830. 

T  hasten,  through  yon,  to  return  my 
most  sincere  tlianks  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Boston  Unitarian  Coiigreeation,  for 
the  elecant  and  useful  set  of  hooks  I 
have  just  received  from  you,  on  their 
behalf,  and  for  the  very  flattering  note 
which  accompanies  their  present. 

I  cannot  but  attribute  to  the  kind  j)ar- 
tialityof  my  friends  the  very  complimen- 
tary terms  in  wliich  they  speak  of  my 
late  ministry  among  them  ;  but  as  a 
token  of  their  affectionate  regard,  and  as 
a  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  my  la- 
bours, I  confess  it  has  been,  in  no  small 
degree,  gratifying  to  my  mind,  and  I 
shall  feel  it  as  an  increased  motive  to 
perseverance  and  greater  diligence  in 
that  course  which  has  earned  for  me 
their  kind  approbation. 

Boston  possesses  many  claims  upon 
ray  grateful  remembrance.  As  the  place 
of  my  first  settlement  in  life,  and  where 
much  of  my  experience  and  ktiowledge 
of  the  world  lias  been  accjuired,  I  can 
never  think  of  my  residence  there  with- 
out emotions  of  deep  interest ;  and  the 
indulgence  and  forbearance  I  uniformly 
experienced  would  render  it  impossible 
for  me  ever  to  forget  my  respected 
friends  of  that  place,  did  not  the  last 
and  unexpected  instance  of  tiieir  kind- 
ness fix  upon  me  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  1  should  hold  it  culpable,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  suffer  to  be  oblite- 
rated. 

I  consider  it  the  happiness  of  my  life 
to  have  been  called  to  labour  in  tlie 
cause  of  rational  religion,  and  to  raise 
my  voice,  feeble  though  it  is,  in  favour 
of  those  all-important  truths  which  are 
calculated  to  advance  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  man,  and  to  vindicate  his 
claims  to  similitude  with  liis  Maker. 
A  more  suitable  gift  could  not  have  been 
made  than  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  one  who  was  devoted  to  the 
same  cause,  without  regard  to  worldly 
emolument,  or  to  the  friendship  of  men  ; 
and  wiienever  I  cast  my  eye  upon  tiiese 
volumes,  and  think  in  what  manner  I 
became  possessed  of  them,  I  shall  fcid 
admonished  not  to  relax  in  my  vigorous 
efforts,  but  to  expend  all  the  energies 
that  God  has  given  me  in  promoting  the 


moral  and  religious  improvement  of  my 
fellow-creatures. 

I  beg  you  again,  my  dear  Sir,  to  assure 
my  late ,  flock,  that  though  separated 
from  them  by  distance  of  place,  I  am 
often  with  them  in  thought,  and  call  to 
mind  the  great  happiness  I  derived  from 
their  society;  and  I  shall  often  breathe  a 
prayer  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  their 
welfare,  both  here  and  hereafter,  tliat 
they  may  continually  improve  in  Chris- 
tian holiness,  and  be  my  crown  of  re- 
joicing in  the  solemn  day  of  judgment. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

GEORGE  LEE. 
To  Mr.  Charles  JFright,  Boston. 


The  Rev.  John  IFatson  and  the  Con- 
gregation of  Greyahhey. 

This  case,  which  so  deeply  excited 
the  sympathies  of  liberal  men  of  all  per- 
suasions, has  taken  a  turn  that  was  little 
expected  either  by  them  or  their  oppo- 
nents. We  insert  a  short  summary  of 
the  facts  which  have  transpired  since 
the  time  to  which  our  last  account  came 
down.  On  the  greater  part  of  these  oc- 
currences, comment  would  be  super- 
fluous. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  his 
speech  at  Belfast  detailing  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  Mr.  Watson  and  his  congre- 
gation, the  Rev.  Henry  Montgomery 
stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, of  Rosemount,  "  had  been 
duped;  had  received  false  information;" 
and  especially,  that  some  unauthorized 
jierson  had  forwarded  to  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bangor,  a 
request  to  take  those  steps  which  he  af- 
terwards did  for  dispossessing  the  people 
of  their  place  of  worship.  This  conjec- 
ture {it  was  no  more  than  a  conjecture 
at  tiie  time)  lias  been  found  to  be  cor- 
rect. At  the  meeting  of  the  Synodical 
Presbytery  of  Bangor,  held  at  Greyabbey 
on  the  27th  of  January,  immediately 
before  the  exclusion  of  Air.  Watson  from 
his  pulpit — it  was  resolved,  that  preach- 
ing should  be  supplied  to  such  members 
of  his  congregation  as  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  minister.  It  was  proposed 
tjiat  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Rosemount, 
should  be  requested  to  give  the  house  to 
the  Synodical  party ;  but  some  members 
of  Presbytery,  who  have  not  yet  dis- 
carded all  sense  of  common  decency, 
scouted  the  idea,  and  it  was  promptly 
rejected.  Will  it  be  belieicd,  however, 
that  after  tlie  Presbytery  had  sejiarated, 
five  ministers,  who  remained  behind  the 
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rest,  drew  up  and  transmitted  to  the 
landlord  a  letter,  commencing,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Preii»gtery  of  Bangor  "  and 
coDtaioiug,  in  a  different  form  no  doubt, 
but  still  io  a  form  well  calculated  to  mis- 
lead tbeir  correspondent,  the  very  same 
request  which  the  Presbytery  that  very 
momiog  had  indignantly  refused  to  sanc- 
tion ?  They  did  so,  however  ;  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Cooke,  whose  name,  though  he  be  a  mem- 
ber of  another  Presbytery,  appears  in  the 
very  front  of  their  phalanx.  We  present 
onr  readers  with  a  copy  of  this  document . 

"  Greyabbey,  Jan.  27,  1830. 
"  Sir, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Bangor,  assembled  here  this  day,  we  beg 
to  return  you  our  best  thanks  for  your 
permission  to  transact  our  business  in 
the  Meeting-house ;  but  as  at  the  time 
your  permission  was  communicated,  the 
Presbjrtery  had  retired  under  a  vote  of 
the  majority,  and  as  at  the  time  the  bu- 
siness had  been  nearly  concluded,  they 
terminated  tbeir  business  without  doors. 
So  far  we  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. In  what  follows,  the  under- 
signed beg  to  speak  in  their  own. 

"  The  congregation  of  Greyabbey  was 
erected  in  1736;  and  the  minister,  Mr. 
Cochrane,  was  an  orthodox  minister,  as 
was  the  congregation.    Of  the  interme- 
diate ministers  we  need  not  speak ;  but 
as  Mr.  Watson,  a  licentiate  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dromore,  must  have  signed  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  entered  the 
congregation   as  an  orthodox   minister. 
Now  that  Mr.  Watson  has  been  pleased 
to  avow  Ariau  sentiments,  and  connect 
himself  with  a  body  of  avowed  Arians, 
you  are  aware  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the   congregation   have   been  forced   to 
withdraw  from  his  ministry.    Nearly  one 
hundred  seat-holders  have  applied  to  us 
for  preaching,  and  we  have  accordingly 
appointed  some  of  our  members  to  sup- 
ply  them    each   succeeding   Lord's- day. 
We  therefore  beg  leave,  respectfully,  to 
request  your   countenance   in  retaining 
the  original  right  of  the  orthodox  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  to  the  use  of 
the  Meeting-house,  which  their  fathers 
received  as  an  orthodox  people,  and  for 
an  orthodox  minister,  under  the  patron- 
age of  your  ancestors- 

"  The  aflfairs  of  our  Presbytery  have 
detained  us  to  so  late  an  hour,  tbyt  we 
have  not  been  able  to  effect  our  original 
design  of  sending  a  deputation  of  our 
brethren  to  wait  upon  you  in  person. 
VOL.  IV.  X 


"  We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servaiit-s, 
"  (Signed,;. 

"  H.  CooKE, 

"  James  Morgan, 

"  James  TEMrixroN, 

"  George  Bellis, 

"  Alexander  Henderson, 

"  John  Macauley. 

"  To  fFiUiam  Montgomery,  Esq." 

This  is  beyond  all  question  an  extra- 
ordinary epistle.  Its  truth  and  courtesy 
are  upon  a  par. 

The  writers  commence,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Bangor,"  &c.  The 
Presbyter)'  never  gave  them  any  authority 
to  write  to  Mr.  Monteomer>' ;  not  even 
to  return  thanks.  Their  assurance  in 
adopting  this  style  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  a  motion  proposing  to  give 
them  an  authority  for  that  purpose  had 
been  made  and  rejected. 

"  In  what  foUows,  the  undersigned  beg 
leave  to  speak  in  their  own  name.' '     This 
may  be  very  true,  but  is  not  consistent 
with  the  language  which  they  afterwards 
employ,  when    they  say,    "  nearly  one 
hundred  indieiduals  haee  applied  to  us." 
No  application  had  been  made  to  these 
gentlemen  individually  ;  but  ninety-seven 
persons  had,  under  tlie  influence  of  med- 
dling ministers,  and  tyrannical  landlords, 
appUed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Bangor :  and 
of  this  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Rosemount, 
was  well  aware.    Their  letter  could  only 
lead  him  to  regard  them  as  the  accredited 
agents  of  the  Presbytery.      See   to  the 
same  effect  the  last  paragraph :    "  The 
affairs  of  our  Pre^bytery  have  detained 
us  till  so  late  an  hour,  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  effect  our  original  design  of 
sending  a  deputation  of  our  brethren  to 
wait  upon  you  in  person."     Does  not  this 
convey  a  hint  that  the  petsous  so  ad- 
dressing Mr.  M.  tce'e  authorized  to  con- 
fer with  him  by  letter  .^    But  all  doubt  as 
to   the   coustruction   of   this   documeut 
must  have  been  removed  from  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's mind,  on   reading  what  they 
state  about  supplies  of  preaching  :    "  We 
have  appointed  some  of  ovr  members  to 
supply  them  tach  succeeding  Lord's-day." 
Here  the  writers  unquestionably  identify 
themselves  with  the  body  by  which  the 
supplies  were  appointed ;    that  is,  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Bangor. 

The  most  moderate  interpretation 
which  their  expressions  will  bear,  a- 
mounts  to  this ;  that  the  Presbytery  had 
put  them  forward  to  say  or  do  something 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
body  did  not  choose  publicly  to  do  or  say 
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itself;  an  interpretation  wliich  conveyed 
an  impression  altogether  false,  and  likely 
to  lead  i\Ir.  Montgomery  into  important 
error. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Montgomery 
never  dreamed  that  this  letter  was  any 
other  than  a  letter  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Bangor.  As  such  he  shewed  it  to  his 
friends,  and  as  such  he  quoted  it  in  his 
proclamations  affixed  to  the  door  of  the 
meeting-house. 

The  writers  continue:  "  Mr.  Cochrane 
was  an  orthodox  minister,  and  so  was  the 
congregation."  It  would  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  tell  how  they  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  this  fact.  Persons  who  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  matter  have 
exjjressly  denied  it.  "  Of  the  intermediate 
ministers  tre  need  not  speak."  Does  not 
this  imply  that  they  were  known  to  be 
what  these  gentlemen  call  orthodox  ? 
Now  the  intermediate  ministers  of  Grey- 
abbey  were  two — Doctor  Stevenson  and 
the  Rev.  James  Porter.  Doctor  Steven- 
son is  still  living,  and  is,  we  believe,  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce's 
congregation  in  Belfast ;  consequently, 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  letter -writers, 
not  orthodox.  The  unfortunate  Mr. 
Porter  ])erished  by  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  for  an  alleged  participation  in 
the  attempt  to  revolutionize  Ireland  in 
1798  ;  but  his  son,  now  Attorney-Gene- 
ral to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  many 
friends,  both  lay  and  clerical,  who  still 
survive,  can  testify  that  he  was  decided- 
ly and  zealously  anti-calvinistic,  both  in 
his  private  conversations  and  public 
preaching.  So  much  for  the  interme- 
diate ministers  of  whom  Messrs.  Cooke 
and  Morgan  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
speak. 

"  But  as  Mr.  Jf'atson,  a  licentiate  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Drornore,  must  have 
signed  the  fVestminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  there  can  he  no  question  that  he 
entered  the  congregation  as  an  orthodox 
minister."  We  have  here  a  specimen  of 
logical  reasoning  equal  to  the  foregoing 
instance  of  historical  accuracy.  Mr. 
Watson,  when  he  first  commenced 
preaching,  was  orthodox  ;  therefore  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  entered  (jlrey- 
abbty  conerettaiion  as  an  ortjiodox  mi- 
nister !  What,  can  a  man  never  change 
his  opinions  then.''  According  to  their 
own  shewing,  Mr.  WatEon  has  done  so 
since  his  ordination.  What  prevented  him 
from  doing  so  previously  ?  To  take  a 
parallel  case — Mr.  Bclsham  was  ortho- 
dox Cvve  must  use  this  jargon)  when  he 
first  came  out  a8  a  pjeacher,  therefore 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  entered 


Essex  Street  as  an  orthodox  minister ! 
How  convenient  a  mode  of  coming  to 
any  conclusion  that  may  be  desirable  is 
tills  !  Or,  if  we  may  remind  these  reve- 
rend reasoners  of  an  instance  nearer 
home,  the  Rev.  David  Watson,  the  mi- 
nister of  Clough,  wa>i,  like  his  brother, 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Dromore,  and,  therefore,  he  too  must 
have  siijned  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith;  and,  therefore,  (argal  again,) 
he  must  have  entered  the  congregation 
of  Clouah  as  an  orthodox  minister.  If 
this  testimony  to  his  religious  character 
be  of  any  use  to  that  gentleman,  he 
ouglit  to  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  au- 
thors of  this  letter, — his  brother's  bit- 
ter persecutors,  and,  in  some  measure, 
his  own, — who  have  so  kindly  accorded 
it  and  authenticated  it  under  their  hands. 
If  their  argument  be  good  for  any  thing, 
their  pertinacious  and  unlawful  opposi- 
tion to  his  settlement  in  the  congregation 
of  Clough  was  a  piece  of  the  most  gra- 
tuitous malignity. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  this  signature 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  so  wonderfully  proves  the  ortho- 
doxy of  ministers,  not  only  at  the  time 
of  signing,  but  fur  years  afterwards  ? — 
No  person   can   exactly  tell.     Different 
formulas  prevailed  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  Presbyteries;  but  we  happen 
to  know  that  the  one  which  was  long 
employed  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dromore 
was  to  this  etTect :    "  /  believe  and  sub- 
scribe the  doctrines  contained  in  the  IVest- 
minster  Confession  of  Faith,  so  far  as  they 
arc  agreeable  to  the  IVord  of  God,  inter- 
preted by  right  reason."    Let  any  person 
read   tliese  expressions  over  again  and 
see  whether  any  form  can  be  more  vague 
and  unmeaning.     A  man  might,  witiiont 
any    breach  of  veracity,    subscribe   this 
declaration,  and   the  next  moment  de- 
clare that   he  did   not   believe  a  single 
doctiine    in   the    whole    creed.      There 
does  not  exist  a  book  so  silly,   so  im- 
pious,   so  irreligious,   which   might  not 
safely  be  subscribed,  according  to  the  same 
formula.     Nay,   we  are  bold   to  affirm, 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  least,  whose 
names  adorn  the  letter  on  which  we  are 
commenting,  is  perfectly  cognizant  both 
of  tlie  fact  and  the  inference  we  have 
mentioned.     Mr.  Cooke  has  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Dromore  Piesbytery,  and 
has  been  heard  to  complain  of  its  mode 
of  subscription,  both  in  the  Presbytery 
and  at  meetings  of  Synod ;   and  in  ex- 
jmsinij;  the  inefficacy  of  such  a  test,  has 
employed  language  much  stronger  than 
ours.     Tliis  was  indeed  one  of  the  main 
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levers  which  moved  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
to  enact  the  infamous  overtures  of  1828. 
Yet  now,  iu  the  spring  of  1830,  when  a 
brother  minister  is  to  be  secretly  ma- 
ligned and  injured,  and  the  very  con- 
trary assertion  suits  his  purpose,  it  is, 
without  hesitation,  put  forward.  For 
shame! 

"  Now  thai  Mr,  H'atson  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  avow  yJrian  sentiments."  Mr. 
Watson  never  has  avowed  Arian  senti- 
ments. 

"  And  connect  hitnself  with  a  body  of 
avowed  Arians,"  Mr.  Watson  has  not 
connected  himself  with  a  body  of  avowed 
Arians.  The  Remonstrants  are  not 
Arians,  and  liuve  never  pretended  to  be 
so.  Some  individuals  among  them  have 
entertained  and  professed  opinions  which 
are  commonly  called  Arian;  but  oihers 
disclaim  both  the  doctrine  and  name. 
The  connexion  is  declared  to  be  founded 
on  the  principles  of  church  fellowship, 
not  of  theological  sentiment. 

"  Nearly  one  hundred  seat-holders  have 
applied  to  us  for  preaching."  To  a  cer- 
tain length,  this  is  true.  Ninety-seven 
persons,  calling  themselves  seat- holders, 
did  apply,  not  to  the  writers  of  tiiis  let- 
letter,  as  they  falstly  assert,  but  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Bangor;  and  we  have  been 
told  of  one  man  who  denounced  his  pre- 
tended signature  as  a  forgery,  and  of  se- 
veral who  have  expressed  their  contri- 
tion for  yielding  to  their  fears  and  allow- 
ing their  names  to  be  appended.  How- 
ever, in  the  main,  the  thing  is  fact. 
Ninety-seven  names  were  obtained,  by 
calumny,  busy  interference  and  undue 
influence, — to  be  affixed  to  a  Mimnrial 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Bangor,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bangor 
itself,  and  hawked  about  from  house  to 
house  for,  we  believe,  upwards  of  a  fort- 
night. But  when  this  fact  is  so  pom- 
pously stated,  why  is  it  not  likewise 
.vtated,  that  a  resolution  of  adherence  t.» 
the  Remonstrants  had  received,  on  Sun- 
day, January  24th,  the  signatures  of 
nearly  150  bowl  fide  seat-holders ;  and 
that  in  the  course  of  two  days  otheis 
came  forward,  making  in  all  two  hundred 
and  sixty? — a  number,  the  magnitude  (jf 
which  is  truly  wonderful,  when  we  con- 
sider the  influence  used  by  the  clergy 
and  landlords  on  the  other  side,  and  tlie 
absence  of  such  motives  on  tiie  minds  of 
those  wlio  took  part  with  the  Remon- 
strants, Why  was  not  this  fact  men- 
tioned to  .Mr.  Montgomery? — Because  it 
would  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  insig- 
nificancy of  that  [),i!ty  ill  the  congrega- 
tion into  wliosc   hands   these   iieveiend 


Gentlemen  wished  him  to  be  thrown- 
View  their  statement  alone,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  it  would  lead  any  person,  not 
otherwise  informed  of  the  circumstances, 
to  imagine  that  the  adherents  of  the 
Synod  constituted  a  majority,  or  at  least 
a  very  considerable  proportion,  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  such  was  clearly  its 
eflfect  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Montgomery, 
of  Rosemount.  After  such  premises,  so 
fairly  stated  and  so  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, we  can  only  wonder  at  the  mo- 
desty of  the  petition  with  which  this 
part  of  the  document  concludes.  "  We 
therefore  respectfully  request  your  coun- 
tenance in  retaining  the  original  right  of 
the  orthodox  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  Use  of  the  meeting-house." 
They  might  as  well  have  requested  the 
landlord  to  dispossess  the  majority  of  the 
congregation  of  the  farms  which  some  of 
them  hold  under  him  as  tenants  at  will. 
On  Saturday,  January  30th,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery issued  his  proclamation,  declar- 
ing that,  at  the  request  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Bangor,  he  had  agreed  to  allow  the  use 
of  the  meeting-house  to  the  ministers 
appointed  by  them  to  supply  the  dissa- 
tisfied members  with  preaching.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Macaulay  preached  in 
the  chapel,  and  Mr.  Watson,  having  been 
excluded  by  armed  police  fn>m  the  re- 
gular place  of  worship,  performed  divine 
service  in  the  vestry.  The  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Henderson,  of  Lisburn,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bangor  Presbytery,  pi  cach- 
ed, the  pulpit  being  vacant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Watson  at 
the  door  of  tlie  chapel,  after  the  Riot  Act 
had  been  lead  by  a  Serjeant  of  Police. 
It  was  Mr.  Montgomery  who  gave  the 
order,  "  Seize  that  man."'  Mr.  Hender- 
son, the  brotlier-minister  of  iMr.  Watson, 
before  leaving  Greyabbey  on  his  return 
to  Lisburn,  addressed  the  following  note 
to  the  strenuous  landlord  and  magistrate. 
The  harmony  which  exists  between  the 
matter,  the  devotional  style,  and  the  very 
date  of  Mr.  Henderson's  billet,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  every  attentive  reader.  Iu 
another  place,  Mr.  Henderson  says  he  is 
a  young  man,  and  has  his  character  to 
make.  It  would  be  well  for  him  if  this 
were  true. 

"  Sunday  Night. 

"    SlK, 

"The  trouble  that  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  take  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  unhappy  difTerences  in  Greyab- 
bey, cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  I 
cannot  permit  myselt  to  leave  this,  with- 
out expressing  my  acknowiedgmeut  for 
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your  well-timed  interference  to-day,  for  the 
preservation  of  good  order.  By  the  blessing 
of  God,  I  trust  that  the  present  cause  of 
annoyance  to  you  as  a  magistrate,  and  a 
friend  to  the  promotion  of  the  pure  and 
holy  religion  of  our  blessed  Lord,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  be  completely  and  satis- 
factorily removed. 

"  For  your  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  people,  be  so  good  as  to  accept 
my  thanks  in  my  own  name  and  that  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Bangor. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 
"  Alexander  Henderson. 

•'  To  IF.  Montgomery,  Esq." 

On  Sunday,  February  14,  Mr.  Morgan, 
of  Belfast,  preached  in  Grcyabbey,  Mr. 
Watson  having  been  arrested  by  the  po- 
lice at  a   short  distance  from  his  own 
dwelling  when  on  the  way  to  the  Meet- 
ing-house.    After  service,  Mr.  Morgan 
conversed  with  Mr.  Montgomery,  learn- 
ed from  him,  without  any  expression  of 
disa|)probation,  that  Mr.  W.  had   been 
seized  that  morning  and  was  still  in  cus- 
tody ;  spoke  of  the  great  trouble  which 
Mr.  M.  had  taken  ;  proceeded  to  make 
arrangements  for  preaching  the  ensuing 
Sunday;  and  put  into  his  hands  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Cooke,  urging  him   to 
take  away  the  chapel  from  the  majority 
of  the  congregation,   and  bestow  it  on 
the  ninety-seven  dissentients.    The  ex- 
plosion of  public  indignation  against  the 
author  of  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son had  received,  and  all  his  abettors, 
could  now  no  longer  be  restrained.     In 
every  society,  ])lace,  and  connexion,  ex- 
cept their  own,  it  was  the  subject  of  un- 
mixed  reprobation  ;    and    there    seems 
some   ground    for    suspecting   that   Mr. 
Montgomery  began  to  fear  lest  his  zeal 
had  carried  him  farther  than  was  either 
right  or  safe.     However  that  may  be,  an 
interview  took   place  between   him  and 
two  of  the  leading  Remonstrant  miuis- 
fers,  the  Ilev,  Henry  Montgomery  and 
the  Uev.'Fletcher  Blakely,  of  the  parti- 
culars of  which  wc  are  not  informed  ; 
but   such    explanations   appear   to  have 
been  made  as  satisfied  Mr.  Montgomery, 
of  Uosemount,   tliat   he  liad   been  ex- 
tremely rash  and  ill-advised  in  his  pro- 
ceedings.   The  following  notice,  which, 
according  to  his  customary  etiquette,  he 
sorm  after  caused   to  be  affixed  to  the 
Meeting-house  door,  indicates  something 
like.  A  return  to  common  sense.     It  has 
been  publicly  declared,  liowever,  on  au- 
thority, that  Mr.  Watson  never,  directly 


or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  others,  gave 
to  Mr.  M.  the  declaration  of  his  faith 
which  the  notice  alleges. 

"  NOTICE. 

"  It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  satis- 
faction that  I  have  to  announce  to  the 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Greyabbey, 
that  the  dissensions  which  have  too  long 
existed  in  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
are  in  a  course  of  amicable  arrangement, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  turbulent  and 
ill-disposed,  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  there  are  some  few  who,  however, 
being  well  known  and  watched,  should 
they  not  discontinue  their  factious  ca- 
bals, will,  they  may  rest  assured,  feel 
the  power  of  the  law.  I  have  now  to 
inform  those  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion w^ho  applied  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Bangor  for  preaching,  on  the  ground  of 
their  minister,  Mr.  Watson,  being  an 
Arian,  that  he,  the  Rev.  John  Watson, 
has  declared  himself  to  be  a  subscriber 
to  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
distinctly  disavows  Arianism.  The  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  which  induced  me 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Bangor 
Presbytery,  to  permit  their  ministers  the 
use  of  the  Meeting-house,  now  no  longer 
exists,  and  that  permission  is  hereby 
withdrawn.  Agreeable  to  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  a  former  notice,  I 
hope,  shortly,  to  receive,  on  the  part  of 
the  Remonstrants,  proof  of  their  con- 
formity in  discipline  with  the  original 
Presbyterian  Church;  this  is  all  that  can 
he  now  required,  Mr.  Watson  having, 
by  his  declaration,  I  trust,  satisfied  the 
people  as  to  the  point  of  faith.  Should, 
therefore,  the  Presbytery  of  Bangor  wish 
to  offer  any  statements,  in  addition  to 
those  already  forwaided  to  me,  1  have 
to  request  that  it  may  be  done  with  all 
convenient  despatch,  as  the  question 
being  now  much  simplified,  1  feel  that  it 
cannot  be  of  difficult  solution. 

"  WiLLiA.M  Montgomery. 

"  Grcyabbey,  Feb.  16,  18:50." 
Some  farther  communications,  in  which 
a  certain  Mr.  Alexander  Montgomery, 
who,  we  believe,  is  of  the  profession  of 
the  laic,  ai)pears  to  have  had  a  share, 
soon  afterwards  took  place  ;  and  had  the 
effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of  xMr.  Mont- 
gomery,  of  Koscmount,  to  the  delu- 
sions which  had  been  practised  upon 
iiiin.  The  following  letter  from  that 
gentleman  to  the  Rev,  Henry  Montpo- 
mei'y,  contains  the  expression  of  his 
somewhat  tardy  repcntamc  : 
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"  To  the  Rev.  H.  Montgomery. 
Sir, 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  transinittiug 
to  me  the  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Gi-neral  Synod,  held  at  Cookstowu,  in 
1828 ;  which  I  shall,  as  you  request, 
return  on  the  earliest  occasion.  Should 
I  see  Mr.  Alexander  Montgomery,  as  I 
expect,  to-morrow,  I  shall  give  both  it, 
and  also  the  book  of  1829,  to  his  charge. 

"  These  documents,  and  your  very 
civil  communication,  hare  completely 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  deceits  that  have 
been  practised  upon  me.  No  man,  un- 
less his  errors  be  intentional,  can  or 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
them  ;  and  I  am  free  to  admit,  that  the 
representations  which  had  been  made  to 
me,  from  a  quarter  and  in  a  manner 
that  I  could  hardly  discredit,  gave  me  a 
most  false  impression  of  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  the  Remonstrauts  in  this 
parish.  I  now  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  give  you  the  most  ample  assurance, 
that  those  erroneous  impressions  are 
completely  erased  from  my  mind  ;  at  the 
same  time,  hoping  that  you  may  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  apologj-  which  1  now, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  offer,  for  having 
ever  entertained  them.  That  my  mo- 
tives should  have  been  misapprehended 
by  you,  is  most  natural, — as  certainly 
appearances  were  strongly  against  me. 
I  am  little  known  beyond  my  own  private 
circle  ;  my  pursuits  have  been  such  as 
not  to  place  me  before  the  public;  nor 
am  I  at  all  ambitious  of  that  distinction ; 
but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  my 
disposition  well  know,  that  of  all  men  I 
am  the  last  who  would  even  listen  to  a 
suggestion  which  I  thought  could,  in  the 
slightest  manner,  infringe  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  much  less  exercise  my 
authority,  as  a  Magistrate,  with  an  op- 
pressive intention,  or  to  promote  party 
views.  In  the  conversation  I  had  last 
week  with  you,  1  mentioned,  that  it  was 
farthest  from  ray  intention,  at  any  time, 
to  interfere  with  religious  disputes  ;  or, 
iu  this  instance,  to  take  any  part,  as  was 
imagined,  with  the  Synod.  This  state- 
ment I  now  give  to  you  under  my  hand, 
conlirmed  by  the  assurance,  that  I  am 
about  to  have  the  some-time  promised 
lease  of  this  Meetiug-house  drawn  up,  to 
be  granted  in  trust  for  the  congregation 
of  the  Remonstrant  Presbytery  of  Ban- 
gor. I  have  attentively  examined  the 
Overtures  and  Protest ;  I  have  com- 
pared them  with  the  Westminster  Form 
ef  Presbyterian  Church  Government ; 
and  am  sure,  it  must  be  evident  to  the 
weakest  undetistanding,  that  the  Over- 
tures arc  in  direct  contravention  of  their 


Code.  I  shall  only  add,  that  so  perfectly 
am  I  convinced  of  their  being  subversive 
of  the  liberties  of  Presbyterianisni,  that 
were  I  a  member  of  your  Church,  while 
I  declare  myself  a  Trinitarian  in  faith, 
though  certainly  not  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
I  should  most  assuredly  be  a  zealous 
Remonstrant. 

"  I  trust  that  you  will  permit  me  to 
subscribe  myself  now,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture, my  dear  Sir,  with  esteem,  your 
sincerely  obliged, 

"  Wm.  Mostgomert. 

"  P.  S. — I  beg  you  may  consider  your- 
self at  full  liberty  to  make  whatever  use 
of  this  letter  vou  please. 

"  Greyabbey,  Feb.  26,  1830." 

In  our  opinion,  this  apology  is  mani- 
festly incomplete,  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  the  aged  and 
respectable  mini.ster  who  liad  been  so 
grossly  and  scandalously  ill-treated  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  himself,  and  by  others 
at  his  bidding ;  and  it  is  altogether  un- 
satisfactory in  its  attempt  to  palliate  his 
misconduct  [error  Mr.  M.  is  pleased  to 
call  it)  by  the  imposture  which  was  prac- 
tised upon  him.  Surely  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  not  to  learn  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  no  deception  will  justify, 
and  some  which  are  hardly  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  best  autheuticated  statements. 
Such  were  several  of  his  own  acts  to- 
wards the  Rev.  John  Watson.  It  is  too 
bad  to  exclude  a  man  from  his  meeting- 
house on  one  Sunday — arrest  him  the 
next — arrest  him  a  second  time,  and  drag 
him  about  the  country  for  six  hours  iu 
au  inclement  season,  on  that  which  suc- 
ceeded— and  think  to  excuse  it  all  by 
saying,  "  I  was  under  a  mistake." 

The  Synodical  Presbytery  of  Bangor 
being  now  deserted  by  their  former  dupe, 
thought  it  vain  to  proceed  farther  in  the 
business.  Their  whole  trust  had  been  iu 
Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Rosemount.  That 
prop  having  slipped  from  under  them, 
they  took  the  opportunity  of  their  next 
meeting  to  declare  their  unshaken  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  Religions  Li- 
berty, their  heartfelt  hatred  of  religious 
discord,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the 
treatment  which  Mr.  Watson  had  re- 
ceived. In  their  remarks  on  these  reso- 
lutions the  members  were  sufficiently 
complimentary  to  themselves ;  and  the 
public  were  no  doubt  greatly  edified  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  concealed  liberality 
which  was  on  this  occasion  brought,  for 
the  first  time,  to  light.  According  to 
their  own  statement,  there  is  yet  a  great 
deal  of  virtue  in  the  Presbvterv  of  Ban- 
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gor.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  their  decla- 
ration, merely  premising  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, v^ho  preached  for  Mr.  Watson  on 
the  day  of  his  first  illegal  arrest,  and  who 
in  his  note  so  piously  expresses  his  gra- 
titude, and  that  of  the  Presbytery,  to  Mr. 
Montgomery  for  the  trouble  which  he 
took  on  that  occasion  ;  and  Mr.  Morgan, 
wlio  both  preached  and  prayed  for  Mr. 
JVatmn  on  the  day  of  his  second  arrest, 
and  orally  made  to  Mr,  Montgomery  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  same  effect, — 
the  same  ip.smimi  Messrs.  Henderson 
and  Morgan  concurred  in  voting  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  all  of  which  were 
carried  unanimously  ; — a  truly  admirable 
concord  ! 

Resolved — 1st.  "  That  this  Presbytery 
deeply  lament  the  dissensions  which,  for 
some  time  past,  have  prevailed  in  the 
congregation  of  Greyabbey,  particularly 
as  we  had  hoped  that  the  measures 
adopted  at  our  Meeting  in  October,  by 
direction  of  the  Synod's  Committee,  for 
ascertaining  the  mind  of  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  separation  from  the  Synod, 
would  have  secured  peace." 

2d.  "That  it  is  to  us  subject  of  sincere 
regret,  tliat  the  Congregation,  which  had 
not  by  any  public  act  withdrawn  itself 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Presbytery, 
and  was,  therefore,  still  to  be  considered 
as  under  its  care,  was  not  left,  uninflu- 
enced by  others,  to  express  its  own  free 
and  unbiassed  opinion  on  a  question  of 
so  much  importance." 

3d.  "  That  as  a  Presbytery,  and  as  in- 
dividuals, we  disclaim  having  at  any  time 
excited  discord  among  the  people.  We 
disavow  any  partici()ation  whatever  in 
the  arrest  of  .Mr.  Watson  ;  and  we  ex- 
pie>s  our  ahliorrence  of  the  treatment  he 
received." 

4th.  "  That,  to  restore  the  harmony 
of  the  congregation,  we  recommend  to 
such  of  them  as  still  adhere  to  (he  Sy- 
nod, to  have  their  |)ublic  worship  con- 
ducted, for  the  present,  in  some  other 
place  than  the  meeting-house — at  the 
same  time  retaining  their  rigiit  to  what- 
ever property  they  may  possess  in  it,  till 
the  question  of  the  property  of  the  house 
is  finally  detei  mined." 

5th,  "  That  a  correspondence  shall  be 
opened  with  the  Remonstrant  Presbytery, 
proposing  a  poll  of  the  congregation,  on 
the  principle,  that  the  minority  shall  re- 
sign the  house  to  tlie  majority — the  latter 
paying  to  the  foiincr  such  a  pecuniary 
compensation  as  maybe  considered  equal 
fo  their  i)ro|)eity  in  it." 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  case  at  present. 
Mr.  Watson  and  his  people  liave  been 
restored  to  tlie  possession  of  tlieir  meet- 


ing-house, with  promise  of  a  lease  which 
will  render  any  similar  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  impossible  for 
the  future.  Mr.  Montgomery  has  pub- 
licly expressed  his  sorrow  for  his  rash 
conduct,  and  denounced  the  evil  coun- 
sellors under  whose  advice  he  acted  :  the 
Synodical  Presbytery  of  Bangor  has  re- 
probated the  behaviour  of  its  former  idol, 
now  that  he  can  no  longer  serve  their 
purposes:  Messrs.  Morgan,  Templetoii, 
and  Henderson,  have  each  published  let- 
ters attempting  to  vindicate  their  charac- 
ters— attempts  which  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful :  the  Remonstrant  Presbytery  of 
Bangor  has,  it  is  understood,  recom- 
mended the  suspension  or  the  dropjjing 
of  the  legal  proceedings  which  had  been 
advised  against  Mr.  Montgomery  on  ac- 
count of  his  abuse  of  authority  as  a  ma- 
gistrate :  and  the  Rev.  William  Porter 
has  written  against  any  compromise  of 
such  a  kind  as  may  leave  it  open  to  Mr, 
Montgomery,  of  Roseiuount,  or  any  other 
landlord  and  magistrate,  "  to  play  such 
tricks  before  high  Heaven"  on  any  future 
occasion. 

[The  facts  and  documents  contained 
in  the  foregoing  summary  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  Northern  Whig.  A  vo- 
luminous correspondence  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  its  columns,  between  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Templeton,  and  Henderson,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Mont- 
gomery on  the  other,  with  reference  to 
some  minor  details  in  his  speech  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number.  It  has  ended, 
as  was  to  liave  been  anticipated,  in  the 
triumphant  confii  niation  of  every  ot)e  of 
his  statements.  Great  as  have  been  the 
services  of  this  illustrious  man  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  liberality,  in  former 
periods,  we  are  persuaded  we  but  speak 
the  common  feeling  when  we  say  that 
his  exertions  in  the  affair  of  the  Grey- 
abbey  congregation  and  minister  have 
been  inferior  to  none  of  his  former  ef- 
forts in  zeal,  ability,  and  perseverance, 
and  have  added  much  to  his  already  large 
claims  on  the  public  gratitude.  Let  the 
Presbytei  ians  of  Ulster,  let  the  friends 
of  truth  throughout  the  world,  thank 
God  that  if,  in  the  present  troublous  and 
unquiet  lime,  there  exist  many  who  are 
dis|)osed  to  injure  aud  oppiess  the  con- 
scientious men  who  deviate  from  the 
|)opular  creed, — there  exists  likewise  a 
Hr.NRY  Mo.NTGOMKnv  to  expose  and  de- 
feat their  machinations  ;  and,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  character  and  his  elo- 
quence, to  deter  many  who  would  other- 
wise be  but  too  ready  to  run  the  career 
of  injustice.] 
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Irblavd. — We  insert  with  ranch  gratification  the  following  list  of  subjects  of  a 
course  of  lecuires  to  be  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Meeting-house,  Great  Strand 
Street,  Dublin.  May  this  first  attempt,  of  the  kind,  to  attract  public  attention  iu 
Ireland  to  the  principles  of  Unitarian  Christianity  meet  with  such  encoura£;ement  as 
shall  occasion  irs  being  followed  up  by  a  series  of  similar  efforts,  and  may  the  Divine 
blessing  be  on  those  who  have  so  honourably  come  forward  iu  the  work,  crowning 
their  labours  with  abundant  success  ! 

The  Unitarian  Christian's  Faith  explained. 

The  Father  the  only  Tiue  God. 

The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Scriptural  Views  of  the  Character  of  God. 

Doctrine  of  Vicarious  Sacrifices. 

Mystery. 

Election  and  Reprobation. 

Final  and  efficient  Causes  of  the  Obscurity  of 

some  Parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation. 
Baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 

Holy  Spirit. 
Terms  of  Final  Acceptance  with  God. 
Unitarianism   fully   adequate   to    the   Spiritu.!! 

Wants  of  Men. 

To  commence  at  Half-past  Two  o'clock. 

We  have  just  received  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Dublin,  on  the  17th  ult ,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  Irish  Unitarian 
Christian  Society,  which  will  appear  in  our  nest  number. 


March  21. 

Rev.  Dr.  Drummond. 

28. 

Joseph  Huttou. 

April 

4. 

James  Armstrong. 

11. 

Dr.  Drummond. 

18. 

James  Martineau. 

25. 

James  Armstrong. 

May 

2. 

Dr.  Drummou'i. 

9. 

Joseph  Hutton. 

Ifi. 

James  Martineau. 

23. 

James  .Armstrong. 

30. 

Dr.  Drummond. 

June 

6. 

James  Martineau. 

Church  of  Ireland. — March  6,  Sir 
John  Newport  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  :  he  moved 
at  the  same  time  an  address  to  the  King, 
recommending  the  suspension  of  every 
appointment  by  tiie  Crown  to  a  benefice, 
until  the  repairs  on  the  cathedrals,  if  any 
should  be  necessary,  were  paid  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  benefice.  Sir  John 
stated,  that  the  plan  on  which  Irish  pa- 
rishes were  united,  rendered  the  parish 
churches  of  no  use  to  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants;  yet  all  were  called  on 
to  contribute  equally  to  the  repair  and 
building  of  these  churches.  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants.  The  condition  of 
the  curates,  too,  called  loudly  for  in- 
quiry. He  had  iu  his  hand  a  letter  from 
a  clergyman,  seventy-nine  years  of  age, 
of  unimpeachable  character,  who  had 
been  a  curate  for  fifty-seven  years,  at  a 
salary  which  had  varied  from  40/.  to  75/., 
and  at  present  amounted  to  69/.  He  had 
been  under  the  government  of  sis  differ- 
ent bishops,  all  of  whom  admitted  his 
merits,  thongh  each  in  succession  dis- 
regarded his  claims.  One  of  these  dig- 
nitaries was  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who 
could  see  nothing  to  reform  in  the  Irish 
Church.  The  state  of  the  pluralities 
was  another  subject  to  which  the  Com- 
mission should  direct  its  attention. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  thought  that  the 
present  progress  of  improvement  in  the 
Irish  Church  rendered  the  proposed  Com- 


mission unnecessary.  He  should  there- 
fore move  the  previous  question. 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower  had  no  wish  to 
wrap  the  situation  of  the  Church  in  mys- 
tery. He  objected,  however,  to  that 
part  of  the  motion  which  recommended 
the  application  of  the  revenue  of  a  vacant 
benefice  to  the  repair  of  the  cathedral  ; 
for  he  apprehended,  that  although,  when 
benefices  became  vacant,  they  might  re- 
main so,  it  was  obligatory  on  the  Bishop 
to  sequester  the  revenue  for  the  use  of 
the  next  incumbent. 

"  He  therefore  had  a  distinct  legal  ob- 
jection to  this  portion  of  the  propnsed 
resolutions;  besides  which,  he  thought 
it  improper  to  mix  up  with  a  motion  for 
information,  any  thing  so  like  a  radical 
change  of  tlie  present  state  of  the  law. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  by  way  of 
amendment,  that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  parish  benefices  of 
Ireland— into  the  annual  value  of  the 
several  parishes— into  the  contiugences 
of  their  respective  churches  and  chapeh 
— into  the  possibility  of  dissolving  the 
existing  unions — and  into  several  other 
details." 

Mr.  Trant  declared  that  the  object  of 
the  Commission  was  to  reform  what 
needed  no  reformation.  If  the  Church 
of  England  was  to  be  pulled  down,  let  it 
be  pulled  down  by  honest  hands. 

Lord  L  Gower's  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Correspondence. 


FRANCE. 

In  the  political  excitement  wliicli  ne- 
cessarily attends  the  present  critical  state 
of  the  French  monarchy,  we  rejoice  to 
find  that  the  attention  which  has  of  late 
been  directed  to  religious  topics  is  not 
withdrawn.  By  different  private  com- 
munications we  learn,  that  the  plan  for 
erecting  an  Unitarian  church  or  chapel 
in  Paris  is  persevered  in,  and  its  accom- 
plishment only  delayed  by  certain  forms 
and  cautions  which  it  is  requisite  to  ob- 
serve. The  principal  persons  in  this 
attempt  are  proselytes  from  Catholicism. 
A  daily  religious  newspaper  has  recently 
appeared  at  Paris,  called  the  Gazette  des 
Cultes,  which  is  conducted  on  liberal 
principles,  and  "  has  already  excited  no 
small  sensation  from  the  open  and  skil- 
ful manner  in  which  it  has  attacked  the 
various  abuses  of  the  Catholic  church." 
A  new  series,  in  an  improved  form,  has 
commenced  of  the  Revue  Protestanre, 
which  promises  an  able  advocacy  of  Ra- 
tional Theology  and  Religious  Liberty. 
Residents  in  France,  both  English  and 
native,  assure  us  that  Unitarian  opinions 
are  rapidly  spreading  in  that  country. 

NOTICES. 

The  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  So- 
merset and  Dorset  Unitarian  Association 
will  be  held  at  Yeovil,  on  Good  Friday, 
April  9.  The  morning  service  will  com- 
mence at  eleven  o'clock,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  an  evening  ser- 
vice also. 


The  Eight  Anniversary  of  the  Unita- 
rian Congregation,  assembling  in  the 
Meeting-house,  Moor  Lane,  Bolton,  will 
be  lield  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  11.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Hutton,  of  Leeds,  will  pre.ich 
in  tlie  morning  and  evening;  and  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Dimock,  of  Warrington,  in 


tlie  afternoon.  The  congregation  and 
friends  will  dine  together  on  the  Mon- 
day. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ketlev  has  accepted  the 
unanimous  invitation  of  the  congrega- 
tion assembling  in  the  Flower-gate  Cha- 
pel, Whitby,  the  pastoral  cliarge  of  which 
was  recently  resigned  by  Rev.  J.  Ashton. 

JVhithy,  March  10,  1830. 


British  and  Foreign   Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Committee  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  have  recently  resolved  to 
offer  a  Premium  for  the  production  of 
Three  Tracts,  to  be  approved  by  them, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  intro- 
duction and  promotion  of  Christian  Uni- 
tarianism  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Mahometans  respect- 
ively. 

It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  Essays 
be  sent  to  the  Committee  with  a  Motto 
affixed,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  su- 
perscribed with  a  similar  Motto,  and 
containing  the  name  of  the  Author.  The 
letter  of  the  successful  Candidate  only  to 
be  opened,  and  the  other  Manuscripts  to 
be  returned  on  ajjplication  for  the  same. 

That  Six  Months  from  the  date  of  this 
notice  be  allowed  for  the  production  of 
the  Tract  addressed  to  the  Catholics,  and 
that  the  Premium  for  such  Tract  be  £10. 

That  Twelve  Months  be  allowed  for 
each  of  the  other  Tracts,  and  that  the 
Premiums  be  £15  for  the  Tract  to  the 
Jews,  and  £20  for  the  Tract  to  the  Ma- 
hometans. 

The  Essay  to  consist  of  48  pages  of 
the  size  and  type  of  the  first  department 
of  this  work. 
iralbrook  Buildings,  ffalbrook, 

London,  March  1,  1830. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  interest  which  we  presume  to  be  felt  by  a  large  portion  of  our  readers  in  the 
recent  proceedings  in  the  North  of  Ireland  has  again  induced  us  to  i)ostpone  several 
articles  which  are  intended  for  insertion,  especially  in  the  Obituary  department. 

The  correction  of  the  Manchester  Notice  last  month  reached  us  too  late. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  L.  as  he  proposes. 

"  A  Supporter,"  &c,,  shall  be  answered  next  month. 

Communications  received  from  W.  J.;  A  Constant  Reader;  J.  H. 
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THE   WATCHMAN'. 
No.  XIII. 

"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  The  Watch- 
man said.  The  morning  cometb,  and  also  the  uight."     Isaiah  sxi,  11,  12. 

The  rise,  pro2T=ss,  and  present  influence  of  Methodism,  is  a  subject  to 
which  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  of  our  pages ;  and  the  rather,  because  the 
system  has  not  received  that  decree  of  attention  which  it  merits.  Its  bear- 
ings upon  some  of  the  great  interests  of  humanity  are  direct  and  most  im- 
portant, though,  owin^  in  part  to  the  comph'cated  nature  of  the  sptem,  and 
in  part  to  the  inc-essant  care  of  its  hierarchy  to  keep  all  of  it  they  can  in 
concealment,  few  even  of  those  who  watch  the  signs  of  the  times  know  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  power  which  has  been  growing  up  in  the  midst  of 
us. 

We  know  of  no  institution,  except  that  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  which  can,  with 
propriety,  be  compared  with  Methodism.  In  both  we  find  the  same  skill  of 
organization,  the  same  gradation  of  orders,  the  same  union  and  concentra- 
tion of  effort,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  pretty  much  the  same  servility  in  the 
many,  and  domination  in  the  (evr.  That  Methodism  is  as  yet  guihless  of  the 
moral  injuries  inflicted  by  Jesuitism  on  society  is  admitted,  but  how  long, 
except  it  be  restrained  by  public  opinion,  it  will  remain  dissimilar  in  th^ 
respect,  they  can  best  judge  who  have  read  its  history,  considered  its  prin- 
ciples, ar.d  observed  some  of  its  more  recent  acts.  We  are  not  ignorant, 
but  on  the  contrary  rejoice  to  know,  that  both  Wesley  and  Isrnatius  Loyola 
were  instruments  of  signal  benefit  to  many  of  tlic-ir  fellow-men.  Let  their 
good  not  be  extenuated.  It  would  not,  we  are  sure,  be  easy  to  estimate  its 
amount.  But  the  good  effected  by  the  Jesuits  did  not  prevent  them  from 
eventually  becoming  a  curse  to  kings  and  nations  :  or  rather,  the  good  they 
did,  and  the  effective  means  they  had  for  doing  good,  paved  the  way  for  the 
enormities  to  the  commission  of  which  they  too  quickly  passed.     And  so 
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may  the  good  which  every  candid  mind  will  acknowledge  to  have  accrued 
from  Methodism,  prove  the  forerunner  of  innumerable  evils.  To  do  some- 
thing towards  precluding  this  possibility  is  our  object,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  we  can  hope,  in  several  statistical  statements,  only  to  approximate  to 
the  truth  ;  for  though  we  have  given  some  little  attention  to  the  matter,  we 
have  succeeded  only  in  part  in  procuring  statistical  information.  The  num- 
ber of  Methodists  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America,  including  several 
seceding  branches,  can  hardly  be  less  than  one  million  of  souls.  Out  of  this 
number,  there  were  last  year  under  the  direction  of  the  English  Conference 
about  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  To  these  and  to  their  priesthood 
we  shall  limit  our  attention.  These  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  are 
all  "  in  society,"  as  it  is  termed  ;  that  is,  they  are  "  the  church,"  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Calvinists — persons  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious privileges,  of  which  the  congregation,  as  a  congregation,  is  destitute. 
Over  these  there  are  captains  of  tens,  and  captains  of  twenties,  and  captains 
of  hundreds — in  other  terms,  class  leaders,  local  preachers,  itinerant  preach- 
ers, superintendants,  and  finally  Conference,  each  subordinated  to  his  su- 
perior in  regular  ascent  till  you  arrive  at  the  summum  imperium  ;  and  sub- 
ordinated in  such  a  way  that  the  opportunities  of  religious  improvement,  of 
social  intercourse,  the  exercise  of  moral  influence,  the  preservation  of  a 
good  reputation,  and,  to  no  small  extent,  success  in  business  and  comfort  in 
life,  depend  upon  obedience  to  the  superior's  will.  This  representation 
will  make  it  clear  to  all,  that  the  Conference  possesses  a  wide  and  extensive 
channel,  down  which  they  may  pour  whatever  principles  they  please  ;  and 
that,  supposing  each  part  of  the  constitution  to  discharge  its  functions,  they 
sway  a  power  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  But  their  influence  rests  not  here. 
It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  say  what  is  the  proportion  which  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  body  bear  to  the  audiences  which  attend  their  public  services.  It 
can  hardly,  we  think,  be  more  than  one-third.  Assuming  this,  about  a  million 
of  persons  are  in  this  kingdom  under  the  influence  of  the  Conference.  It  is 
true  that  those  who  are  not  "  in  society,"  are  not  in  bonds  so  numerous  as 
are  the  initiated  ;  but  many  of  them  are  probationers  for  admission  ;  all  of 
them  (speaking  generally)  ai)prove  die  principles  taught  in  the  pulpits ;  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  under  that  degree  of  moral  influence  which  always 
arises  when  men  are  brought  into  close  connexion  one  with  another  :  so 
that  the  English  Conference,  which  is  the  supreme  dictator,  has  an  influence 
more  or  less  direct,  and  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  over  a  million  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country.  We  pass  over  the  fact  that  more  than  a  million 
of  persons  in  America  feel  somewhat,  and  about  sixty  thousand  in  Ireland  a 
considerable  portion,  of  its  power.  Out  of  the  million  of  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  how  many  there  may  be  who  are  masters  of  families  we  iiave  no 
means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  suppose  a  fourth  of  these 
to  have  children  and  servants  under  their  controul,  and  to  infuse  into  their 
minds  the  principles  which  they  themselves  take  from  their  spiritual  guides, 
the  number  of  souls  under  the  influence  of  the  Conference  will  be  consi- 
derably increased.  In  addition,  the  children  who  are  educated  in  their 
Sunday-schools  are,  to  a  great  extent,  imbued  with  the  peculiarities  of  their 
system.  Their  number  we  do  not  know,  but  have  reason  to  believe  it  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand.  From  these  data,  we  may,  we  think,  infer, 
that  about  two  millions  of  persons,  young  and  old,  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment subject  to  influences  from  the  English  Conference.  These  influences 
relate  not  merely  to  matters  purely  religious,   but  to  moral  and  political 
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questions.  The  esprit  de  corps  prevails  nowhere  more  strongly  than 
among  the  Methodists.  It  extends  its  sway  from  religion  to  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life.  In  almost  all  things  they  act,  if  at  all,  in  a  body,  and,  as  a 
body,  act  rather  in  consequence  of  orders  received  from  the  higher  powers 
than  from  individual  convictions.  They  are  truly  a  church  militant.  The 
president  of  the  Conference  is  the  Generalissimo  ;  he  with  his  staff  officers, 
few  we  understand  in  number,  issues  the  word  of  command,  and  all  the 
army  begins  to  move  ;  he  cries  "  halt,"  and  forthwith  they  stop  ;  he  saith 
to  this  man  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another  Come,  and  he  cometh.  This 
union  of  action  is  observed  in  all  matters  of  great  concernment ;  in  relation 
to  charitable  institutions,  human  rights  and  human  wrongs,  the  interests  of 
the  race  and  the  interes's  of  individuals,  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  election  of  a  parish  apothecary.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  say, 
that  to  our  apprehension  it  proceeds  mostly  in  the  wrong  way.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Conference  is,  for  the  most  part,  anti-liberal.  They  are,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  tyrants  themselves,  and  they  seem  generally  to  incline 
to  the  side  of  tyranny.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  put  forth  as  a  plea  in  their  fa- 
vour, that  they  have  checked  innovation,  been  pillars  to  the  state  in  perilous 
times,  and  prevented  thousands  from  becoming  absolute  Dissenters. 

The  number  of  Methodist  itinerant  preachers  throughout  the  world,  ex- 
clusive of  those  who  minister  to  the  several  swarms  that  have  left  the  origi- 
nal hive,  is,  we  are  told  on  authority,  2801.  Of  these,  1017  are  under  the 
controul  of  the  English  Conference.  More  than  thrice  that  number,  we 
should  think,  are  engaged  as  local  preachers;  so  that  about  4000  persons  are 
now  employed  in  diftusing  abroad  the  principles  of  Methodism,  that  is,  in 
building  up  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  Conference. 

Another  source  of  influence  is  tlie  disposition  of  money.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular we  are  greatly  at  a  loss.  The  Conference  have  taken  care,  and  not- 
withstanding opposition  on  this  point,  do  still  take  care,  that  very  much  shall 
not  be  known  of  their  pecuniary  concerns.  From  inquiries  which  we  have 
made,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  average  amount  of  the  salaries  of 
Methodist  preachers  is  about  £200  a  year.  This  will  make  the  money  paid 
to  those  who  are  in  connexion  with  the  English  Conference  £203,400.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Conference  is  the  sole  owner  of  all  the  chapels  through 
the  kingdom,  of  a  school-house  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  and  an  academy 
at  Woodhouse  Grove,  Yorkshire,  worth  together  not  less  certainly  than 
£10,000,  independently  of  the  patronage  arising  from  the  appointment  of 
teachers  and  other  functionaries.  Then  the  Conference  has  in  its  hands  the 
publication  of  the  books  which  the  Methodist  public  purchases,  and  by  it- 
self or  agents  the  distribution  of  all  monies  raised  for  charitable  objects,  the 
aid  of  the  poor,  the  support  of  Sunday-schools,  the  maintenance  of  superan- 
nuated preachers.  These  things  considered,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  power 
of  the  Conference  arising  from  the  money  under  its  directions  must  be  very 
considerable.  Another  question  remains — Who  is  the  Conference  ?  la 
whose  hands  does  all  this  power  rest  ?  The  Conference  is  thought  to  con- 
sist of  all  the  Methodist  travelling  preachers,  but  in  fact  a  small  party  rules 
the  connexion.  The  legal  Conference  consisted  at  the  time  of  Wesley's 
death  of  one  hundred  members,  to  whom  he  conveyed  all  his  rit^hts.  The 
survivors  and  successors  of  these  have  all  legal  power  in  their  own  hands 
and  in  fact  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  electing  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  whose  power  is  all  but  supreme,  and  per- 
,  mit  as  many  more  of  the  remaining  preachers  as  they  think  fit  to  be  present 
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at  their  sittins;?.  Out  of  these  hundred  persons,  there  are,  we  are  informed, 
some  few  ambitious  persons  who  rule  the  rest,  and  throuj^h  them  and  other 
subordinate  agents,  the  whole  of  the  connexion,  and  that  too  not  according 
to  the  laws  of  Methodism,  but  in  direct  contravention  of  these,  and  according 
to  their  own  will  and  with  a  view  to  consolidate  their  own  power.  Now, 
one  thing  is  too  obvious  to  be  passed  over.  There  is  not  one  representative 
of  the  people  in  the  Conference.  Let  all  its  members  have  equal  rights,  still 
its  constitution  is  radically  and  shamefully  defective.  The  Conference  is  a 
pure  hierarchy,  a  pure  aristocracy.  The  priesthood  in  it  is  the  supreme  and 
only  power.  The  merest  novice  in  history  will  know  what  to  expect  from 
such  a  body.  But  they  are  a  hierarchy  with  most  lofty  notions.  Yes, 
these  priests  who  but  yesterday  were  earning  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  now  talk  and  act  in  the  most  priestly  manner,  talk  of  their  inhe- 
rent rights,  their  legitimate  pastoral  authority,  their  aversion  to  democratical 
principles,  and  act  in  defiance  of  remonstrance,  spurning  restraint,  and  in 
the  supremacy  of  their  own  wills.  A  few  whose  names  have  been  of  late 
much  before  the  public,  are  the  dictators  of  the  Conference.  To  them,  all 
the  rest  are  little  better  than  puppets.  But  what  tlieir  servants  lose  of 
power  in  obeying  the  dictators,  they  regain  in  the  sway  which  each  in  his 
sphere  exerts  over  his  inferiors. 

Jabez  Bunting,  cum  paucis  aliis,  rules  the  Conference,  the  Conference  rules 
the  preachers,  the  preachers  rule  the  leaders,  the  leaders  rule  the  people. 
This  outline  does  not  contain  all  the  grades.  Each  district,  each  circuit,  has 
a  ghostly  leader,  supreme  in  his  sphere,  beside  stewards  and  trustees  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  people  to  do — what .''  to  pay  his  demands.  This  is  the 
only  function  which  we  can  find  the  people  exercise.  And  if  any  of  those 
who  are  over  them,  to  lead  them  as  others  direct,  presume  to  demur  and 
remonstrate,  the  thunders  of  excommunication,  not  altogether  a  brutum 
fulmen,  are  launched  to  put  to  silence  the  audacious  mortal.  How  is  it 
the  people  endure  all  this  ?  Partly  because  they  are  used  to  it,  partly  because 
they  are  not  for  the  most  part  over  welK informed,  partly  because  they  are 
terrified  into  obedience.  Yes,  the  old  trick  is  not  seldom  resorted  to  of 
frightening  the  people  into  obedience  by  intimations  of  spiritual  danger  and 
final  destruction.  Tiie  frequency  of  such  intimations  is  quite  disgusting. 
If  but  a  wish  for  liberty  is  breathed,  the  agency  of  Satan  is  assigned  as  the 
cause  ;  if  wishes  lead  to  action,  the  soul  that  thus  sinneth  is  stated  to  be  iu 
peril.  In  a  popular  history  of  Methodism,  the  writer,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
intimates  that  Air.  Kilham,  a  seceder,  came  by  his  death  through  a  special 
judgment  of  God  in  consequence  of  his  secession.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
peojjle  who  are  conscious  of  having  derived  great  spiritual  iaiprovement 
from  the  ministry  of  Methodist  preachers  should  forget  or  forgive  many  a 
serious  fault;  and  thus  they  become  accessary  to  creating  an  evil,  which, 
except  they  speedily  recover  themselves,  they  will  be  able  neither  to  controul 
nor  to  estimate. 

The  cfiief  part  of  the  power  which  the  priesthood  possessed  in  the  darker 
ages,  arose  from  the  same  feeling  of  gratitude  and  confidence  towards  them, 
occasioned  by  a  sense  of  the  blessings  of  which  they  were  the  immediate 
instruments.  How  shamefully,  how  wickedly,  that  power  was  abused,  few 
need  now  to  be  informed,  and  few,  therefore,  one  would  think,  would  require 
to  be  exhorted  to  withstand  all  undue  assumptions  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
on  whatever  basis  they  might  be  grounded.  Not  but  they,  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  deserve  to  be  esteemed  very  highly  fur  their  work's  sake.     But   the 
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nioraent  they  make  their  sacred  functions  a  stepping-stone  to  power,  they 
sin  as:ainst  their  brethren,  their  profession,  their  own  souls,  and,  above  all, 
agpinst  their  Master,  and  merit  condemnation,  not  praise.  At  the  same 
moment  they  ought  also  to  be  checked,  if  needs  be,  restrained,  and  stript  of 
their  means  of  doing  harm.  At  the  same  moment,  we  say,  for  in  this,  if  in 
any  thing,  the  maxim  should  be  attended  to— obsta  principiis.  In  no  hands 
is  the  growth  of  power  so  easy,  rapid,  and  luxuriant,  as  in  those  of  the 
priesthood.  Their  function^,  their  character,  and  their  influence,  all  contri- 
bute to  help  forward  any  ambitious  and  sinister  designs.  Therefore  stop 
them  at  once,  if  you  wish  to  stop  them  at  all.  If  these  assertions  needed 
confirmation,  it  would  be  found  abundantly  in  the  History  of  Methodism. 
The  rise  of  Methodism  is  the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  Conference.  They 
have  both  gone  step  bv  step  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  hour,  and 
to  see  the  system  of  Conference  power  in  its  tuU  and  oppressive  bearings,  a 
retrospective  glance  is  requisite. 

Methodism  is  not  yet  a  century  old.  It  arose  in  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  scepticism  which  prevailed 
in  the  world,  and  the  inditierence  which  prevailed  in  the  church.  It  was 
nearly  cotemporaneous  with  the  revival  ot  Unitarianism  ;  both  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  re-action  of  the  public  mind  ;  the  fanaticism  of  Methodism, 
according  to  the  law  by  which  one  extreme  begets  another,  and  the  simple, 
rational,  and  heart-saiisfying  faith  of  Unitarian  Cliristianity,  as  a  return  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  mind  to  those  great  principles  of  belief  which  are  essen- 
tial to  our  moral  health  and  our  moral  comfort. 

The  circumstances  which  modified  the  character  of  Methodism  are  to  be 
found  in  part  in  Mr.  Wesley's  character. 

Mr.  Wesley  was  of  a  warm,  susceptible,  and  enthusiastic  temperament. 
The  Rlirenologists  ouglu  to  have  found  on  his  head  the  organs  of  wonder  and 
veneration  fully  developed ;  the  first  leading  him  to  magnify  unusual  cir- 
cumstances into  acis  of  special  providence ;  and  the  second  to  feel  and  to 
express  the  sentiments  which  relate  to  supernatural  powers,  (real  or  sup- 
posed,) and  to  the  invisible  world,  in  a  manner  at  once  energetic,  sublime, 
and  overpowering.  To  whatever  proximate  cause  we  may  choose  to  assign 
it,  he  was  so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  myste- 
rious and  the  invisible,  and  his  life,  therefore,  was  to  him  a  series  of  mira- 
cles and  a  continued  act  of  devotion.  The  circumstance  of  his  being  (with 
the  rest  of  the  family)  rescued  irom  a  conflagration  was,  in  his  estimation,  a 
special  miracle.  The  remembrance  of  it  left  him  only  with  the  loss  of  life. 
To  preserve  the  fact  from  oblivion  even  at'ter  his  death,  he  was  anxious, 
and  when  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age  he  thought  the  hour  of  his  disso- 
lution at  hand,  he  ordered  the  description  of  himself,  "  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  burning,"  which  alluded  to  his  rescue,  to  be  engraven  on  his 
tomb.  He  was  raised  up,  he  believed,  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of  provi- 
dence, but  by  God's  special  appointment ;  to  use  the  words  of  the  inscrip- 
tion actually  placed  on  his  tomb,  '•  This  great  light  arose  by  the  singular 
providence  of  God  to  enligliten  these  nations,"  &c.  Throughout  his  life, 
consistently  with  this  illusion,  he  believed  himsell' acting  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  God.  This  is  the  tenor  of  his  language,  "  While  I  was  meeting 
the  bands,  ray  mouth  was  opened  to  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort,  in  words 
not  mil  oicn.  ^-Jll  trembled  before  the  presctice  of  Goil.  I  was  forced  to 
cut  oti  a  rotten  member,  but  felt  such  love  and  pity  at  the  time  as  humbled 
me  unto  the  dust."' 
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Under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  and  convictions  now  mentioned,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  assumed  extraordinary  power,  and  that  his  assumptions 
were  nursed  instead  of  being  withstood.  He  seems  to  have  thought  himself, 
and  to  have  been  deemed  by  others,  if  not  an  apostle,  an  apostolic  man. 
All  his  associates,  even  Whitfield,  and  his  brother  Samuel  Wesley,  he 
treated  as  his  inferiors  and  servants,  expecting  them,  as  "  sons  in  the  gos- 
pel," to  use  his  own  figure,  to  be  docile  to  him  their  spiritual  father. 

John  Wesley  was  also  a  man  of  extraordinary  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment.  He  hardly  knew  what  doubt  and  diffidence  meant.  He  never 
distrusted  his  own  conclusions.  This  self-confidence,  which  was  in  reality 
a  blemish  in  his  character,  he  interpreted  into  the  witness  of  God  with  his 
spirit.  From  this  feature  of  his  character  arose  one  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Methodism,  viz.  that  of  assurance  ;  and  from  this  arose  also,  in  part,  the 
extraordinary  influence  which  he  exerted  over  all  with  whom  he  acted.  In 
full  self-confidence  he  impressed  his  opinions  on  all  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence.  He  became  positive,  dictatorial,  and  intolerant  of  all  diversity  of 
sentiment.  Those  who  would  submit  their  wills  to  his,  he  chose  as  asso- 
ciates ;  others  he  rejected  in  their  advances,  or  cut  off  when  in  alliance  with 
him,  as  rotten  branches.  Sitting  in  the  Conference,  he  might  with  literal 
truth  say, 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute  ; 

and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  connexion,  whether  priest  or  people,  he 
spread  the  principles,  the  observances,  the  opinions,  and  the  institutions 
which  seemed  good  to  him.  One  mind  formed,  arranged,  and  animated  the 
mass.  Wesley  was  not  made  to  endure  a  second  or  a  rival.  The  preachers 
who  were  united  with  him  were  not  his  brothers,  but  his  "  assistants," 
bound,  on  pain  of  being  cut  off,  to  administer  his  laws  according  to  his 
will. 

We  have  also  to  observe,  that  John  Wesley  was  a  high  Churchman.  His 
attachment  to  the  form  of  church  government  established  in  this  kingdom 
was  unusually  great.  He  loved  the  principles  on  which  it  was  built ;  he 
loved  the  power  which  they  put  into  the  hands  of  the  few  to  the  exclusion 
of  tlie  many  ;  he  loved  it  so  much,  that  when  he  found  he  could  not  have  it 
in  the  legitimate  way,  he  set  up  business  on  his  own  account,  outstripped 
Bishops  and  Archbishops,  and  made  himself  Pope.  We  are  not  supposing 
that  he  had  not  a  strong  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures.  We  know 
he  had,  but  we  are  speaking  of  the  principles  in  connexion  with  which  this 
desire  acted,  and  by  which  it  was  modified.  Wesley  was  a  high  Churchman, 
and  so  he  acted  through  life.  He  was  attached  even  to  the  form  in  which 
church  principles  are  vested,  but  he  was  attached  more  to  the  principles  them- 
selves. He  therefore  loft  the  form  in  order  to  possess  the  power  which  the 
jjrinciples  promised  to  give  him,  but  he  left  it  no  more  in  any  case  than  was 
essential  to  establish  his  own  dominion.  His  lofty  notions  as  a  Churchman 
indisposed  Inm  to  the  employment  of  lay  preachers.  He  endeavoured  to 
gain  "  assistants"  in  the  church.  Failing  in  this,  he  at  length,  and  by 
degrees  and  with  difficulty,  brought  himself  to  authorize  uneducated  and 
\inordainod  men  to  teach  the  gospel ;  I  say  authorize,  for  so  it  was.  They 
r(xcived  their  commission  of  him,  went  as  far  as  he  allowed,  and  no  farther, 
and  were  only  by  piecemeal  admitted  to  exercise  the  various  functions  ot 
tlie  Christian  ministry.    In  these  facts  another  source  of  power  may  be  seen. 
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Wesley  was  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  his  diocese  was  the  whole  king- 
dom, wherever  Methodism  gained  a  footing.  In  fact,  he  was  more  than  a 
bishop,  for  a  bishop  has  his  superior,  but  in  spiritual  matters  Wesley  had 
none  ;  he  was  the  autocrator,  supreme,  and  alone  the  governor  of  priest 
and  people.  To  the  office  of  preaching  he  called  whom  he  chose — had 
him  to  do  as  he  chose,  (the  alternative  was  well  known,)  enduring  no 
demur,  much  less  rivalry.  To  the  people  he  gave,  as  befits  a  sovereign 
prince,  the  constitution  which  seemed  good  to  him ;  he  gave  laws  as  one 
who  had  a  right  to  dictate ;  on  all  occasions  of  discipline  or  legislation,  he 
spoke  as  one  who  was  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto  the  sole  arbiter  of  his 
people's  lot.  A  striking,  and  a  somewhat  forcible,  instance  of  his  self-con- 
ceit, and  his  attachment  to  the  exercise  as  well  as  the  possession  of  power, 
occurs  in  what  may  be  called  the  chamber  scene.  In  a  retired  apartment 
he  assumed  the  office  of  a  bishop,  and  ordained,  with  episcopal  ordination, 
three  preachers  for  America,  (one  of  these  presbyters  inade  a  bishop  J  and 
three  for  Scotland. 

Another  cause  of  the  unlimited  power  with  which  he  ruled  the  priesthood 
that  were  under  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  disparity  in  respect  of  education 
and  rank  in  life  between  himself  and  those  whom  he  called  to  the  office  of 
Christian  instructors.  They  were,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  ignorant 
men,  utterly  destitute  of  education,  and  bringing  to  their  work  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Scripture  and  a  strong  infusion  of  fanaticism.  Such  persons 
must  have  felt  their  insignificance  when  compared  with  their  leader — a  man 
of  no  ordinary  attainments,  of  no  ordinary  talents.  Besides,  considerable 
knowledge  and  mental  activity  and  strength  were  essential  not  only  to  rule 
the  body  at  large,  but  in  the  arrangement  and  maintenance  of  many  minor 
particulars.  These  requisites  no  one  possessed  but  Wesley  himself,  and, 
therefore,  all  the  more  important  acts  were  his.  In  consequence,  his  power 
was  every  where  felt,  and  by  every  leading  event  increased  and  confirmed. 
The  assistants  of  John  Wesley  were  not  only  ignorant  but  poor.  By  the 
call  which  he  gave  them  they  were  raised  in  society,  their  comforts  increased, 
and  their  ambition  awakened.  A  sense  of  this  would  keep  them  depressed 
in  the  presence  of  their  lord,  and  a  wish  to  retain  their  newly-acquired 
advantages  and  opportunities  render  them  obedient  to  him  whose  breath 
could  unmake  as  it  had  made  them,  and  send  them  back,  as  it  did  some,  to 
toil  with  their  hands  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  When  these  opportunities 
of  gaining  power  were  united  with  Wesley's  determination  to  be  aut 
Ceesar  aut  nihil,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  his  success  was  great,  and 
that  his  followers  looked  upon  him  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  them)  "  as 
their  chief  pastor  under  Christ."  Being  master  of  the  priests,  he  be- 
came thereby,  if  in  no  other  way,  master  of  the  people.  He  was  Dominus 
Dominorum— the  ruler  of  the  rulers.  Each  preacher  was  his  functionary, 
himself  obedient  to  his  will,  and  securing  the  obedience  of  others ;  securing 
it  because  on  this  condition  he  held  his  office,  and  because  the  more  obe- 
dient the  people  were  to  the  sovereign,  the  more  so  would  they  be  to  his 
representatives.  But  that  which  chiefly  gave  Mr.  Wesley  his  power  over 
the  people  remains  to  be  mentioned.  He  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  all 
the  chapels  built  during  his  life-time.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  his  early  converts.  The  first  "  preaching-house" 
was  built  in  Bristol.  This  he  settled  on  eleven  feoffees  ;  but  as  he  saw  on 
reflection  that  such  a  settlement  would  trench  on  his  power,  he  destroyed 
the  deed ;  in  the  words  of  an  authorized  history  of  the  Methodists,  "  he 
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cancelled  the  writings,  and  took  the  whole  management  respecting  the 
building  into  his  own  hands,  believing,  as  he  had  said,  that  the  earth  was 
the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,  and  in  his  name  he  set  out,  nothing 
doubting.  This  mistake  being  corrected,  he  never  made  another  in  a  similar 
matter.  Of  every  chapel  that  was  built,  he  took  care  to  be  the  sole  legal 
proprietor,  and  on  his  death  the  power  which  hence  accrued  to  him,  he  left, 
with  all  his  other  claims  on  the  Methodist  body,  to  the  one  hundred  persons 
whom  he  constituted  the  Conference.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  his 
converts  at  Bristol  to  have  demurred.  The  money  by  which  the  "  preach- 
ing-house" had  been  built,  was  not  raised  by  them,  but  begged  by  Wesley. 
They  were  as  ignorant  as  they  were  poor,  and  on  both  these  accounts  were 
as  powerless  as  a  man  of  Wesley's  temperament  would  have  desired.  In 
the  erection  of  other  places  of  worship  also,  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of 
the  people  tended  to  forward  the  views  of  the  great  high  priest ;  and  long 
before  there  existed  in  the  body  the  elements  of  an  opposition,  usage  had 
sanctioned  what  usurpation  commenced. 

Thus,  in  consequence  of  peculiarities  in  his  own  character,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  peculiarities  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  into  connexion,  John  Wesley  acquired  a  power  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Loyola.  While  he  lived,  he 
ruled  sole  and  supreme  over  the  Methodist  body  in  this  kingdom,  and  at  the 
approach  of  his  dissolution,  he  devolved  all  his  power  to  one  hundred 
preachers  of  his  own  nomination.  And  here  a  circumstance  occurs  to  our 
memory,  which  shews  partly  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  partly  the  extent 
of  his  self-estimation.  After  he  had  executed  the  deed  by  which  he  vested 
all  that  was  his  in  "  the  hundred,"  it  was  urged  upon  him  that  these  per- 
sons might  become  the  oppressors  of  their  brethren,  that  is,  not  the  people, 
ibr  of  their  rights  no  thought  was  taken,  but  the  priesthood.  This  danger  he 
felt.  What  did  he  to  prevent  it  ?  Did  he  revoke  the  deed  and  substitute 
another  ?  He  thought  it  sufficient  to  express  his  solemn  wish  that  "  you 
will  never  avail  yourselves  of  the  deed  of  declaration  to  assume  any  supe- 
riority over  your  brethren."  This  wish  was  in  part,  and  only  in  part,  at- 
tended to.  From  Wesley  the  power  of  which  we  have  spoken  passed  over 
to  "  the  liundred."  The  survivors  and  the  successors  of  these  persons  have 
all  the  legal  power,  and  a  few  out  of  them — "  a  faction,"  as  some  Metho- 
dists themselves  term  them,  exercise  all  the  actual  power.  From  a  mo- 
narchy, the  government  of  the  Methodist  body  has  become  an  oligarchy.  At 
tlie  present  moment,  the  power  exercised  is  all  but  equally  great  with  that 
which  Wesley  himself  enjoyed.  The  only  difference  is — a  difference,  as  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned,  for  the  worse — instead  of  one  master  there  are 
now  several. 

I3ut  the  opposition  which  the  people  made,  and  the  liberties  which  they 
exacted,  the  secessions  which  the  dissatisfied  (and  justly)  have  been  forced 
into,  together  with  the  recent  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  preachers,  and  the 
actual  condition  of  the  body,  must  be  reserved  till  another  opportunity. 
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(From  '  The  Pyramids ;'  a  Poem  shortly  to  be  pnbli^licd  by  subscription.) 

A  SOUND  of  mighty  Wings  I 

Darkenings  and  flashings  of  a  rushing  Cloud  ! 
The  waving  of  a  dim-seen  Robe  that  flings 

What  makes  the  pale  stars  proud  ! 
The  Shadow  of  a  Spirit  dims  my  eye — 

A  Gloom  of  Glor)-  and  a  Night  of  Fire  ! 
Something  I  feel,  but  see  not,  darkens  by — 

Poor  mortal  lyre. 
Break — orcnish  thunder  from  each  quaking  wire — 
Elohim,  hail  I 

Israel — tliy  Living  Fear  ! 

Fall  prostrate,  Race  of  Abraham,  Him  before  ! 
The  Presence  of  the  Invisible  is  near — 

Tremblers  of  dust,  adore  ! 
Veil  every  face,  and  with  the  hush'd  lip's  prayer 

Sue  the  Destroyer  of  all  Life  to  save  ! 
Look  not  upon  the  glory-burning  air — 

Each  look's  a  grave  ! 
My  spirit  sinks  in  the  o'er-glorious  wave — 
Adonai,  hail ! 

From  Sinai's  crown  He  comes  ! 

From  Seir  He  spreads  forth  His  tempestuous  wing  ! 
From  Paran's  peak  shine  the  cherubic  glooms — 

The  Mountains  know  their  King  ! 
Lo,  dark  with  awe  the  tents  of  Cushan  stand — 

The  curtains  of  the  Land  of  Midian  quiver  ! 
His  glittering  sword  is  in  His  cloudy  hand — 

He  lives  for  ever ! 
His  ages  sweep,  an  everlasting  river — 
Jehovah,  hail ! 

The  Shadow  leaves  my  soul — 

But  gleams  of  growing  Light  remain  beliind. 

As  white  with  foam  the  labouring:  waves  still  roll, 
Thoi;gh  past  the  driving  WincT'. 

The  Seals  are  open'd  of  the  Book  of  Night — 
ChaldaBan-like  I  read  the  stars'  deep  lore — 

Secrets  of  sunset-time  float  o'er  my  sight. 
Once  more  1  once  more  ! 

I  gaze — I  read — I  tremble — and  adore — 

En  light  EN  ER,  hail ! 

Ours  is  a  Warrior-God  ! 

Gloriously  hath  He  triumphed,  and  hath  thrown 
Those  who,  unblest,  the  ocean-pathway  trod. 

Into  the  watcii  luuu  ! 
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Hark  to  the  shriekings  of  their  agony  ! 

Lo,  horse  and  rider,  car  and  charioteer, 
Hurl'd  in  the  earthquake  of  the  billows  high — 

No  God  to  hear ! 
Vain  the  mad  outcries  of  their  dying  fear — 
Deliverer,  hail ! 

A  King  with  all  his  War  ! 

Wherefore,  Dark  Piles  !  doth  Pharaoh  build  a  Tomb, 
Whose  bones  shall  whiten,  with  his  broken  car. 

Deep  in  the  Red-Sea's  womb  ? 
Safe  on  the  shore  the  Seed  of  Promise  stand — 

Their  Glory  fights  their  battles  in  the  Deep  ! 
With  undrawn  swords  they  see  the  Memphian  band 

Sleep  the  dread  sleep, 
While  their  God  leads  the  charging  waters'  sweep — 
Avenger,  hail ! 

Wanderings  of  many  years  ! 

The  herbless  Desert  spreads  its  sands  around ! 
I  hear  the  taunts,  I  see  the  hopeless  tears—' 

Streams  from  the  cleft  rock  sound  ! 
The  palm — the  ostrich — and  the  camel's  bell, 

Tinkling  the  tawny  boundlessness  along  ! 
The  white  Tent-City  round  the  Oracle, 

Whence  the  Lord's  song 
In  a  strange  land  swells  from  the  pilgrim-throng — 
Upholder,  hail ! 

Mountains  on  fire  with  God  ! 

Lo,  labouring  Sinai  travails  with  its  awe  ! 
The  eternal  rocks  with  burning  earthquakes  nod — 

Forth  goes  the  Fiery  Law  ! 
A  pile  of  darkness  and  a  peak  of  fire, 

I3eneath  the  Bower  of  the  Heavens  descending  ! 
Hear  the  seraphic  trumpets  nigh  and  nigher. 

With  thunders  blending. 
And  in  a  still  small  Voice  the  dreadful  chorus  ending — 
Appaller,  hail ! 

Murmurs  of  Promis'd  Streams  ! 

But  oh  those  Streams  roll  crimson'd  dark  with  slaughter  ! 
A  Land,  that  flows  with  milk  and  honey,  gleams 

Beside  yon  pahny  Water  ! 
Young  Nile  of  Canaan  !  dear  thy  voice  shall  be. 

When  Israel's  sword  the  summer  sheaf  shall  reap, 
When  the  bent  spear  shall  prune  the  vineyard  tree. 

And  none  shall  weep 
Through  all  the  happy  land  where  those  blue  murmurings  creep- 
Peace-Giver,  hail ! 

A  Shepherd  on  a  Throne — 

He  quits  the  sheep-hook  for  the  rod  and  sword  ! 
( "hampion  and  Father  of  his  people  shewn, 

Judah's  all-kingly  lord ! 
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Poet  of  God — Israel's  sweet  singer — he 

Loves  to  live  back  into  his  mountain-days. 
To  lift  Night's  veil  of  starry  mystery. 

And,  in  high  lays. 
To  meditate  at  even-tide  Thy  praise — 

Star-Roller,  hail ! 

The  Golden  Towers  of  God  ! 

Daughter  of  Zion,  lift  thy  head  on  high  ! 
Thine  is  the  Eternal's  most  divine  abode. 

Sole  Earth-Shrine  of  the  Sky  ! 
Thou  hast  the  Holiest  of  all  Holies  !  there 

The  Cherubim  their  blazing  wings  outspread 
O'er  the  dread  Ark,  whence  the  Shechinah's  glare. 

Gloriously  shed. 
Turns  the  sun  dark  upon  his  evening  bed — 

Light-Dweller,  hail  I 

A  double  Stream  of  Kings — 

Watering,  from  one  rich  Source,  Samaria's  Mount, 
And  Shiloh's  Holy  Hill ! — Wherefore,  proud  Springs  ! 

Forget  ye  your  pure  Fount  ? 
Israel  serves  other  gods,  and  thence  their  heads 

Bow  down  in  battle  to  the  Stranger's  spear  ! 
Where'er  its  gloom  the  unhallow'd  Green  Tree  spreads. 

They  leave  their  Fear, 
And  from  each  High  Place  call  on  gods  that  cannot  hear    ^ 
Long-Sufferer,  hail ! 

Voices  of  woe  and  wail ! 

By  Babel's  Stream  I  see  the  Captive  Band  ! 
Mute  hang  those  harps  upon  the  willows  pale. 

So  sweet  in  Judah's  land  ! — 
A  dim  Hand  writes  upon  a  fiery  Wall — 

Points  the  calm  Seer,  and  stares  the  speechless  King  ! 
The  Halls  of  Nimrod  sound  the  Proud  One's  fall — 

While  with  strong  wing 
The  avenging  Eagle  swoops,  and  tlie  freed  Exiles  sing — 
Redeemer,  hail ! 

Harpings  of  mighty  Seers  ! 

The  gifted  Strikers  of  the  fateful  chords. 
Mingling  the  bridegroom's  song,  the  bondsman's  tears. 

In  everlasting  words  ! 
One  o'er  the  rest,  the  Monarch-Prophet,  towers  ! 

An  angel  touches  his  pale  lips  with  flame  ! 
He  strews  the  desert-future  with  strange  flowers. 

In  the  high  name — 
But  let  the  Morning-Star  the  Sunrise  nigh  proclaim  ! 
Inspirer,  hail ! 

Faint  wax  the  Visions  now ! 

A  Cloud  of  phantom-ages  loads  ray  soul ! 
A  glimmering  halo  shews  a  Thorn-Crown'd  Brow — 

Apart  the  dim  glooms  roll ! 
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Far  days  of  ^ricf  and  glory  !  I  behold 

Darkly  a  Form  as  of  the  Son  of  God  ! 
A  bloody  Tree — black  Sun  ! — My  veins  run  cold — 

Whose  armless  rod 
Smiles  the  new  Tomb  ?     The  Dead  the  Earth  hath  trod  ! 
AWAKENER,  hail ! 

Sunburst  of  Gladness,  hail ! 

Lo,  Heaven  with  Earth,  and  Men  with  Seraphs  blending ! 
Rent  is  the  Universal  Temple's  Veil, 

And  one  full  hymn  ascending — 
Loud  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  sweet 

As  songs  of  Cherubim  ! — No  more  !  No  more  ! 
Dust  must  not  yet  the  strains  of  Life  repeat. 

But,  aw'd,  adore 
The  Ommscient's  ways  divine,  and  Ilis  pure  will  explore- 
FiRST,  Last,  all  hail ! 
Crcdiion. 
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Systems  of  theology  arc  as  much  the  dread  of  some  devout  Christians, 
ns  they  are  the  delight  of  others.  Some  hold  it  to  be  profane,  others  to  be 
a  matter  of  religious  obligation,  to  compare  and  adjust  the  scattered  facts 
and  reasonings  of  scripture  by  the  assistance  of  our  divinely-bestowed  facul- 
ties ;  to  reduce  to  a  parallel  (ruths  which  appear  to  be  divergent ;  to  bring  to 
light  hidden  relations ;  to  display  the  mutual  influences  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  lights  of  the  spiritual  world.  Some,  in  all  humility,  read  and  receive, 
grateful  for  what  they  can  understand,  submissive  under  difficulties,  and 
undisturbed  by  apparent  contradictions ;  while  others  not  only  believe  that 
revelation  is  conducted  on  a  plan,  but  that  if  the  revelation  can  be  under- 
stood, so  may  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given,  and  the  arrangement  in 
which  it  is  ottered.  The  hrst  class  is,  at  present,  incalculably  the  most 
numerous  ;  yet  there  is  a  sufficient  diversity  among  the  system-makers  and 
system-finders  to  shew  that  Christianity  is  but  little  understood  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  rational  faculty  cannot,  in  more  than  a  few  instances,  have  been 
ofHciently  directed  towards  this  point.  It  is  surprising  that  between  the 
watchfulness  against  speculation  of  the  many,  and  the  eager  curiosity  of  the 
few,  the  systems  of  foreign  theologians  should  have  attracted  so  little  notice 
as  has  been  bestowed  on  them  in  this  country ;  and  especially  that  the 
system  proposed  by  Lessing,  which  is  in  various  respects  remarkable,  should 
have  failed  to  alarm  and  to  interest  the  timid  and  the  inquiring. 

The  Hundred  Thoughts,  in  which  are  condensed  the  results  of  Lessing's 
inquiries  into  the  scheme  of  revelation,  were  presented  to  the  readers  of  the 
Monthly  Repository  in  a  faithful  translation,  so  long  ago  as  1S06.  It  does 
not  a[)pcar  that  they  attracted  the  attention  which  their  originality,  if  not 
their  truth,  deserves;  and  it  may  therefore  eiVect  some  good  purpose  to  bring 
tlicm  forward  again,  not  in  the  form  of  a  reprint,  which  is  rendered  unne- 
cessary by  the  reference  I  have  made,  but  as  the  occasion  of  some  remarks 
on  tlie  (Irsigii  and  arrangement  of  that  revelation  which  I  examine  with  uu- 
hcsiliitiiig  (onfideiirf  and   surpassing    interest,   because  J  believe  it   to  bi 
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divine.  The  propositions  of  Lessing  form  the  ground-work  of  the  observa- 
tions which  follow.  My  design  is  rather  to  engage  tlie  interest  of  the 
reader  in  an  inquiry  of  extraordinary  importance,  than  to  advocate  propo- 
sitions which,  individually  or  collectively,  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own 
strength  or  weakness. 

The  system  is  grounded  on  the  conviction  that  the  object  of  the  Divine 
Government  is  to  secure  the  ultimate  perfection  of  all  mankind.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  design  is  the  same  by  which  the  attributes  of 
Deity  are  ascertained,  and  it  therefore  forms  no  part  of  the  present  inquiry, 
which  relates  solely  to  the  means  used  to  secure  this  object.  The  rational 
faculty  is  the  appointed  instrument  of  human  perfection.  It  is  the  endow- 
ment by  which  the  race  is  distinguished  from  ail  inferior  orders  of  beings ; 
the  sole  faculty  to  which  all  events  bear  a  relation,  to  which  all  circum- 
stances are  subservient,  through  which  the  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
rendered  important,  by  which  Providence  itself  is  recognized.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  this  faculty  is  therefore  the  chief  object  of  the  Divine  care ;  the 
improvement  of  this  endowment  the  most  blessed  efi'ect  of  the  Divine 
benignity. 

In  the  constitution  of  nature,  as  its  laws  are  ordinarily  administered,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  gradual  development  of  reason  in  individuals ;  and 
through  them,  in  successive  generations.  As  no  two  individuals  are  ex- 
posed to  the  operation  of  precisely  similar  influences,  the  improvement  of 
individual  minds  is  the  sole  means  of  the  advancement  of  the  race,  according 
to  what  are  called  the  natural  methods  of  the  Divine  Government,  and  the 
progress  towards  perfection  must  therefore  be  extremely  gradual.  The 
object  of  a  revelation  is  to  quicken  the  progress,  and  not,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed, to  change  or  supersede  it.  As,  by  a  beneficent  ordination  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  perception  of  every  ne.v  truth  invigorates  the  perceptive  power, 
the  exhihition  of  facts  which  it  would  have  required  a^es  to  establish  by 
inference,  must  assist,  in  an  incalculable  degree,  the  development  of  reason  ; 
and  this  assistance  is  rendered  yet  more  valuable  by  its  extension  to  masses 
of  people;  by  its  equal  adaptation  to  a  multitude  of  minds.  Lessing  calls 
this  assistance  education.  "  Revelaiion,"  he  says,  "  is  to  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  what  education  is  to  the  individual."  "  Education  is  a  revelation 
made  to  a  single  man  ;  and  revelaiion  is  the  education  of  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  which  has  taken  place,  and  still  continues  to  take  place."  To 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  analogy,  this  mode  of  expression  may  be  allowed ; 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  brought  forward  as  an  aphorism. 
Education  does  not  consist  in  the  exhibition  of  facts,  nor  chiefly  in  the  in- 
culcation of  principles,  but  in  the  formation  and  strengthening  of  those 
powers  by  which  facts  are  to  be  ascertained  and  principles  deduced.  Re- 
garding education  generally,  however,  as  a  means  of  improvement,  the 
analogy  is  sufficiently  close  ;  aiid  revelation,  in  its  comparison  with  reason, 
may  be  described  as  a  special,  superadded  to  a  general,  system  of  education 
of  the  human  race. 

The  first  object  to  be  attained  by  a  special  system  of  this  kind  was  to 
antedate  men's  perception  of  a  divine  moral  government.  A  few  individuals 
might,  by  natural  means,  and  after  a  great  length  of  time,  have  formed  some 
conception  of  such  a  providence  ;  but  the  necessary  operations  of  the  mind 
are  complicated,  and  such  as  presuppose  a  considerable  deo^ree  of  intellectual 
advancement :  and  even  when  clearly  established  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
such  a  conception  could  not  be  easily  or  speedily  imparted  to  the  many. 
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The  work  was  effected  by  the  Judaical  revelation  ;  and  how  was  the  method 
suited  to  the  object  ? 

As  the  great  truth  which  was  the  object  of  this  revelation  was  to  be  recog- 
nized by  mankind  at  large,  the  object  would  have  been  lost  if  the  special 
mode  had  been  employed  on  every  nation.  If  a  separate  revelation  had 
been  made  to  each  people,  each  would  have  been  occupied  with  the  mani- 
festations granted  to  itself,  and  the  Universal  Father  would  have  been  re- 
garded by  each  as  a  national  God.  No  one  nation  could  have  compared  the 
various  dispensations  and  ascertained  the  point  to  which  they  were  severally 
made  to  tend.  The  experiment  would  have  been  too  vast.  For  any  prac- 
tical purpose,  the  world  at  large  is  too  undefined  a  spectacle  to  the  world  at 
large.  A  revelation  to  individuals  would  still  less  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose. Such  a  diversity  of  experiences  would  have  created  perplexity  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  observation  and  inquiry ;  while 
the  careless  would  have  failed  to  recognize  any  common  object  among  dis- 
pensations so  various.  Nothing  remarkable  and  interesting  to  the  race 
could  have  speedily  arisen  from  the  separate  convictions  of  insulated  minds. 
The  mode  of  human  education  would  in  this  case  have  been  too  diversified, 
as  in  the  other  too  vast.  These  imperfections  might  be  avoided  by  the  se- 
lection of  a  single  people,  who,  by  being  educated  apart,  might  be  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  entire  race,  while  they  afforded  an  unquestionable  in- 
stance of  the  allotment  of  prosperity  in  reward  of  obedience, — of  the  ac- 
commodation of  condition  to  character.     Such  was  the  method  adopted. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances,  were  all  suited  to  the  object  in 
view.  The  Jewish  people  was  surrounded  by  nations  capable  of  observing 
and  disposed  to  observe  its  peculiarities,  their  origin  and  consequences. 
Placed  in  the  midst  of  these  nations,  enduring  through  their  vicissitudes,  or 
undergoing  changes  as  peculiar  as  its  internal  institutions, — changes  whose 
commencement  was  never  unforeseen,  and  whose  results  were  ever  re- 
markable, the  Jewish  nation  could  not  but  be  a  conspicuous  object,  and 
human  reason  could  not  resist  the  conviction  which  was  pressed  upon  it, 
that,  as  obedience  to  a  certain  law  was  always  followed  by  national  pros- 
perity, and  disobedience  by  national  affliction,  the  giver  of  that  law  must  be 
a  Moral  Governor. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  people  designed  to  exemplify  the  existence  of  a 
moral  government  should  be  uncultivated,  i.  e.  should  have  made  but  little 
progress  under  the  general  system  of  education.  The  special  process  could 
not  be  so  complete  as  to  enable  the  subjects  of  it  to  become  the  preceptors 
of  others,  unless  they  themselves  had  gone  through  every  stage.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  selecting  the  most  enlightened  of  nations,  and  causing  it  to  start 
from  an  advanced  point.  Providence  called  out  from  the  most  abject  slavery 
and  the  most  debasing  ignorance  a  people  who  were  destined  soon  to  out- 
strip the  more  civilized  nations  by  whom  they  were  oppressed. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  during  their  Egyptian 
bondage,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  their  history  affords  in- 
ternal evidence  that  they  had  no  firm  trust  in  God,  and  that  they  inclined  to 
the  superstitions  of  their  task-masters.  Moses  was  far  more  enlightened 
than  the  generality  of  his  nation ;  yet  he  had  no  notion  of  a  ready  obedi- 
ence ;  and  when  charged  with  a  message  to  the  people,  requested  to  know 
by  what  name  the  Deliverer  should  be  announced.  The  people  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  a  deliverance,  and  only  submitted  to  the  necessary  means  while 
signs  and  wonders  were  wrought  before  their  eyes.     During  each  interval 
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ofthese  miraculous  acts,  their  faith  declined,  their  courage  failed ;  they  re- 
lapsed into  superstition,  and  into  abject  content  with  their  enslaved  condi- 
tion. Their  cry  was  still,  "  Let  us  alone,  that  we  may  serve  the  Egyptians." 
No  further  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  that  they  were  a  rude  and  ignorant 
people  ;  that  their  Theism  was  impure  ;  and  that  the  conception  of  a  divine 
moral  government  was  not  yet  generated. 

A  provision  had,  however,  been  made  for  a  favourable  beginning,  by  the 
acts  which  had  distinguished  Abraham  as  the  founder  of  a  great  nation.  By 
his  peculiar  dispensations  among  the  patriarchs,  God  had  established  a  claim 
on  the  remembrance  and  the  affections  of  the  Israelites,  which  kept  "  the 
God  of  their  fathers"  from  total  oblivion  even  in  an  idolatrous  land.  The 
history  of  Abraham  was  preserved  in  remembrance,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  promises  connected  with  his  covenant,  but  from  the  singularity  of  its 
events  and  consequences.  The  manifestation  of  Deity  in  these  events  was 
never  doubted  ;  and  communications  announced  from  the  same  Deity  could 
not  but  be  listened  to  more  readily  than  messages  from  a  strange  God.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  the  title  by  which  he  was  endeared  to  them  confined 
them  to  the  narrow  conception  of  a  national  God.  They  were  not  prepared 
for  a  more  enlarged  idea  of  Deity ;  but  while  retaining  this,  they  were 
prone  to  idolatry,  and  ready  to  offer  homage  to  any  god  who  might  at  the 
moment  appear  the  most  powerful  or  the  most  indulgent  to  their  prevailing 
desires.  It  appears  to  have  been  long  before  they  were  willing  to  relinquish 
the  liberty  of  choosing  their  God ;  and  that  they  were  brought  to  this  point 
at  last  by  a  sense  of  helplessness  in  the  grasp  of  irresistible  power.  They 
were  at  length  convinced  that  their  God  was  the  Mightiest,  and  therefore, 
and  not  because  they  believed  there  was  no  other,  they  became  his  servants. 
Their  deliverance  from  bondage  proved  that  the  Egyptian  deities  were  in- 
ferior to  Jehovah  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan  cast  contempt  on  the  gods  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.  But  there  was  no  proof  yet  admitted  of  the  non- 
existence of  these  gods ;  and  for  a  great  length  of  time  the  Jews  seem  to 
have  prided  themselves, — not  on  having  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
One  God, — but  on  having  a  more  illustrious  Deity  than  any  other  nation. 

At  what  period  the  Jewish  people  arrived  at  the  recognition  of  the  unity 
of  God  we  can  only  conjecture.  Lessing  believes  that  this  grand  advance  in 
their  theology  took  place  during  the  captivity,  and  in  consequence  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  religious  worship  of  the  enlightened  Persians.  The 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  however,  bear  witness  abundantly  to  the  erroneousness 
of  this  conjecture.  They  prove,  not  perhaps  that  the  strict  unity  of  Jehovah 
was  recognized  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but  that  their  prophets  and  wise 
men  acknowledged  him  as  the  Creator  of  the  whole  world,  the  Father  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth ;  not  only  as  the  mightiest  among  the  gods,  but  as 
God  in  distinction  from  idols  of  metal  or  stone.  It  seems  impossible,  for 
instance,  to  read  in  connexion  the  104th,  139th,  and  115th  Psalms,  i.  e.  to 
bring  together  declarations  of  his  universal  creative  power,  his  omnipresence, 
and  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  unity  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  fundamental  truth 
of  the  Psalmist's  religion. 

Reason  and  revelation  were  both  employed  in  the  discovery  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  important  truth,  and,  as  in  every  other  instance,  were 
adapted  to  yield  mutual  aid.  The  power  of  Jehovah  was  displayed  by  mi- 
raculous revelations;  but  it  was  the  province  of  reason  to  compare  this 
power  with  that  which  was  attributed  to  the  heathen  gods,  and  to  ascertain. 
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tirst,  its  magnitude,  and  afterwards  its  illimitable  nature.  Revelation  having 
been  employed  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  reason,  was  now,  in  its  turn, 
enlightened  by  reason,  while  it  was  still  used  as  a  means  of  further  improve- 
ment. We  nowhere  learn  that  the  strict  unity  of  Jehovah  was  made  an 
express  object  of  revelation  previous  to  the  a|)[)ointment  of  the  law  ;  but 
materials  were,  from  the  first,  offered  to  the  reasoning  power  from  which 
this  great  truth  might  be  and  was  inferred.  This  reciprocal  influence,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  entire  scheme  of  providence,  and  of  each  individual  dispen- 
sation, was  productive  of  the  most  important  consequences  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  conceptions  of  the  worshipers  of  Jehovah  were  enlarged,  cor- 
rected, and  ennobled.  A  new  light  was  cast  on  the  records  of  their  history, 
and  on  the  purpose  of  their  separation  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  divine  moral  government,  which  had  been  perceived  long  before, 
was  now  more  justly  apprehended,  and  understood  in  a  larger  sense. 

The  unity  of  the  Moral  Governor  is  clearly  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
his  government.  If  he  be  not  supreme  governor,  his  administration  must 
be  weak  in  some  point  or  another ;  if  he  be  not  sole  governor,  it  must  be 
inconsistent.  While  his  power  is  supposed  to  be  limited  or  divided,  the 
confidence  of  his  subjects  will  be  partial  End  wavering.  While,  therefore,  it 
is  generally  and  justly  supposed  that  the  Jews  were  rendered  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  spreading  in  the  world  the  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  unity,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  great  truth  is  itself 
made  subservient  to  an  ulterior  object, — the  exhibition  of  a  divine  moral 
government.  A  fundamental  doctrine  is  useless  till  something  is  built  upon 
it,  and  the  conviction  of  tlie  unity  of  the  Godhead  derives  its  sole  value  from 
the  inferences  which  may  be  deduced  from  it.  It  is  because  these  infe- 
rences are  all-important,  that  the  truth  is  of  surpassing  value. 

The  exhibition  of  a  moral  government  had  immediately  followed,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  revelation  of' the  attributes  of  Deity,  or  rather  it 
accompanied  that  revelation,  for  the  two  objects  are  so  closely  connected  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  separaie  them.  Those  attributes  were  displayed  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and  the  provisions  of  the  government 
were  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Divine  attributes.  The  one  attribute 
of  Deity  which  led  to  the  conviction  of  his  strict  unity  was  power,  and  this 
belief  in  his  unity, — the*j)erccption  that  good  and  evil,  threats  and  promises, 
wrath  and  mercy,  proceeded  from  the  same  ruler  of  human  afiairs — gene- 
rated that  union  of  love  and  fear  which  renders  men  the  subjects  of  a  moral 
government.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  God's  nature  and  providence  were 
acquired  together. 

In  the  hrst  stages  of  moral  discipline,  before  the  faculties  of  comparison 
and  inference  are  developed,  the  mind  must  be  governed  by  absolute  and 
direct  precepts,  and  not  by  general  principles.  We  give  a  particular  com- 
mand to  a  child,  where  we  should  propose  a  general  principle  to  an  adult. 
Therefore,  as  the  subjects  of  the  Mosaic  administration  were  infants  in  mind, 
a  precise  ritual  was  ordained  as  the  olijecl  and  test  of  their  obedience.  Such 
moral  iiistructions  as  could  not  be  embodied  in  an  external  ritual  were  yet 
connected  with  it  by  the  })enalties  to  which  the  disobedient  were  sentenced. 
Reason  had  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  rule  or 
oven  a  clear  conception  of  duty,  and  it  was  therefore  assisted  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  law  which  could  not  be  essentially  misunderstood  or  perverted. 
The  law  was  made  elhcient  for  this  purpose  by  sanctions  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  Jcwisl)  jjeople.     As  they  had  not  attained  suHicicnt 
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coraprehension  of  mind  to  discern  remote,  invisible,  or  intangible  conse- 
quences of  present  actions,  they  were  made  subject  to  sensible  and  imme- 
diate rewards  and  punishments. 

These  rewards  and  punishments  were  invariably  administered  as  promised 
or  threatened  ;  but  they  were  usually  national  and  not  individual.  This  was 
a  wise  provision.  Their  etticiencv,  as  a  mode  of  discipline,  was  secured  by 
their  regularity,  while  the  minds  of  the  people  were  enlarged  by  the  exten- 
sion of  their  hopes  and  fears  to  national  objects. — Besides,  if  reward  and 
punishment  had  been  accurately  measured  to  every  individual,  no  way  would 
have  been  left  open  for  the  conception  of  a  future  state.  Though  it  was  not 
the  Divine  purpose  to  reveal  this  truth  under  the  first  dispensation,  it  was 
manifestly  unfit  that  the  system  should  contain  any  provision  which  must 
retard  its  subjects  in  their  discovery  of  any  truth  at  which  they  must  at  length 
arrive.  No  notice  of  a  future  life  is  to  be  found  under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation ;  but  neither  does  it  contain  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine, 
nor  interposo  any  obstacle  to  its  recognition  by  reason. 

The  administration  of  reward  and  punishment  was  not  the  less  invariable 
because  averted  by  relapse  or  repentance.  In  such  cases,  the  repentance 
and  relapse  became  new  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  sanctions  of  the 
law.  The  infliction  of  punishment  was,  indeed,  often  delayed  ;  and  this 
delay  proved  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  exciting  the  hopes  and 
fears,  and  therefore  the  love  and  awe,  ot  the  people.  It  was  especially 
necessary  to  their  spiritual  cultivation  that  they  should  experience  the  long- 
suffering  and  mercy  of  Jehovah,  as  well  as  his  justice ;  that  love  should  be 
united  with  fear,  and  even  overbalance  it.  As  they  were  led  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  supremacy  and  afterwards  of  his  unity,  by  displays  of  power  ;  as 
no  refuge  from  his  presence  existed,  and  as  entire  national  obedience  to  the 
law  was  impossible,  the  people  would  have  regarded  him  with  unmixed 
terror,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  counterbalancing  conviction  of  his  tenderness 
and  benignity  ;  and  terror,  in  this  instance,  as  under  all  despotisms,  would 
have  nullified  the  purposes  of  a  moral  government,  and  carried  back  human 
reason,  instead  of  accelerating  its  advancemt-nt.  As  it  was,  the  motives  of 
hope  and  fear  were  so  proportioned,  the  reciprocal  influences  of  reason  and 
revelation  so  adjusted,  as  to  enable  the  Jewish  people,  in  an  early  period  of 
their  discipline,  to  recognize  Jeiiovah  as  one,  aiid  themselves  as  the  subjects 
of  a  divine  moral  government ;  and  thus  to  plant  them  firmly  on  one 
eminence  in  ttie  road  to  spiritual  knowledge  and  happiness. 

The  following  selection  from  the  Hundred  Thoughts  of  Lessing  will  afford 
a  sufficient  recapitulation  of  tne  fwints  touched  upon  in  this  essay. 

"  Revelation  is  to  the  .whole  race  of  mankind  what  education  is  to  the 
individual  person." 

"  Education  is  a  revelation  made  to  a  single  man  ;  and  revelation  is  the 
education  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind." 

"  Education  gives  nothing  to  man  which  he  could  not  also  have  derived 
from  himself,  though  with  more  ditficulty  and  more  slowly.  It  gives,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  mankind  which  human  reason,  left  to  itself,  would  not  have 
acquired  ;  but  it  gave  and  still  gives  to  man  the  most  imjjortant  of  these 
things  more  easily  aid  earlier." 

"  As  God  neither  could  nor  would  make  distinct  revelations  to  (all  na- 
tions or  to)  every  individual,  he  selected  a  single  people,  that  he  might 
give  them  an  education  apart ;  and  that  he  migtit  begin  from  the  verj'  be- 
ginning, he  selected  a  people,  too,  the  most  uuculiivated  and  rude." 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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"  He  at  first  caused  himself  to  be  announced  to  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  in  order  to  make  them  for  the  present  acquainted  and 
familiar  with  the  notion  of  a  God  belonging  to  them  alone." 

"  By  the  miracles,  by  means  of  which  he  led  them  out  of  Egypt  and 
established  them  in  Canaan,  he  shewed  himself  at  once  to  be  mightier  than 
any  other  god." 

"  And  in  proceeding  to  shew  himself  as  the  mightiest  of  all,  (but  only 
one  can  be  mightiest,)  he  accustomed  them,  by  degrees,  to  the  notion  of  the 
one  God." 

"  But  to  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  education  of  so  rude  a 
people,  with  whom  God  might  thus  begin  at  the  very  beginning  ?  I  answer, 
thai  he  educated  in  them  the  future  preceptors  of  the  human  race ;  and  it 
was  only  men  springing  from  a  nation  so  brought  up  who  could  become 
so." 

"  But  of  what  moral  education  was  a  people  susceptible  who  were  yet  so 
rude,  so  incapable  of  abstract  thinking,  and  so  entirely  in  their  infancy  ?— - 
They  could  have  none  but  what  resembled  the  age  of  childhood  ;  that  is,  an 
education  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  were  objects  of  sense  and 
immediate." 

"  It  might  well  happen  that  the  records  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  did  not 
contain  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  ;  but  they  ought  on  no  account  to 
contain  any  thing  which  could  retard  the  people  for  whom  they  were  written, 
on  their  way  to  this  great  truth.  And  what  could  have  more  retarded  them 
than  if  perfect  retribution  had  been  promised  them  in  this  life  ?" 

D.  F. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE   BUTTERFLY. 

(Translated  from  the  French  of  Mons.  A.  Dc  Lamarthic.) 

Born  with  the  spring,  with  the  roses  to  die. 

On  the  wing  of  the  zephyr  to  float  through  the  sky. 

To  descend  on  a  floweret  just  closing  to  sight. 

To  be  drunk  with  sweet  perfume,  with  azure  and  light. 

To  shake  off  the  dust  from  his  young  tender  wing, 

With  a  breath  to  the  high  vault  of  heaven  to  spring : — 

This  fate,  so  bewitching,  the  butterfly  knows  ; 

Thus  the  deathless  desires  of  the  soul  ne'er  repose, 

Wor  satisfied  ever  with  roaming  abroad. 

Must  find  their  true  rapture  remounting  to  God. 

Clonsheagh,  Dublin.  M.  B. 
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TRUE  worshipers:  a  tale. 


Far  among  the  hills  of  a  northern  county  lies  a  village  whose  inhabi- 
tants, being  secluded  from  intercourse  with  any  society  but  their  own,  re- 
tain a  primitive  simplicity  of  manners.  Tidings  of  '.vhat  is  passing  in  the 
world  reach  them  only  when  the  agents  of  the  factors  by  whom  some  of  the 
people  are  employed  pay  their  periodical  visits  of  business,  or  when  the 
carrier's  cart  returns  from  its  weekly  trip,  bringing  a  store  of  the  few  com- 
forts and  luxuries  which  they  cannot  produce  among  themselves. 

One  frequent  guest  was,  indeed,  made  welcome  among  them,  for  many  a 
year ;  but  his  visits  were  too  short,  and  his  conversation  was  too  precious,  to 
be  much  devoted  to  secular  affairs.  His  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  was 
singular,  but  a  source  of  great  and  permanent  advantage  to  them  and  satis- 
faction to  himself.  Edwards  was  a  poor  man,  engaged  every  day  and 
almost  all  day  long  in  the  same  employment  as  his  friends  in  the  village  ; 
but  his  education  had  been  somewhat  superior  to  his  circumstances,  and  he 
had  improved- to  the  utmost  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed.  He  had  a  clear 
head  and  a  warm  heart,  and  the  ardour  of  his  mind  was  early  directed  to  the 
most  important  subjects  in  which  the  understanding  and  the  affections  can 
be  engaged.  From  being  a  religious  man,  he  became  a  religious  teacher ; 
and,  destitute  as  he  was  of  all  pretensions  to  learning,  far  as  he  was  from 
claiming  any  superiority  over  his  hearers  except  in  experience,  his  devo- 
tional services  were  not  only  acceptable  to  the  people,  but  were  attended 
with  a  very  remarkable  success.  Early  in  the  morning  of  every  sabbath  he 
arrived  at  the  village,  and  collected  the  people  for  a  short  service.  At  noon, 
they  assembled  again,  and  in  the  evening,  Edwards  was  preaching  for  a  third 
time  at  a  town  five  miles  distant.  For  many  years  his  sabbaths  had  been 
thus  spent ;  and  as  he  grew  older,  his  zeal  did  not  relax.  Before  any  symp- 
tom of  infirmity  appeared,  he  began  to  look  around  and  ponder  how  the 
religious  instruction  of  his  people  should  be  provided  for,  when  he  should 
no  longer  be  equal  to  his  present  exertions.  The  village  contained  neither 
church  nor  chapel ;  no  Methodist  ever  had  set  foot  in  it,  and  its  very  exist- 
ence was  known  to  few.  Edwards  was  as  modest  as  he  was  zealous ;  and 
he  shrank  from  making  known  what  his  exertions  had  been,  and  from 
bringing  strangers  to  witness  the  extent  and  rewards  of  his  usefulness :  but, 
at  length,  remembering  that  at  seventy-three  it  was  presumptuous  to  reckon 
on  a  prolongation  of  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  and  that  his  duty  to  his 
friends  in  the  village  required  him  to  find  a  successor,  he  took  the  necessary 
measures.  His  peculiar  qualifications  had  brought  him  acquainted  with 
some  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  to 
their  notice  and  care  he  recommended  his  little  flock.  No  time  was  lost  in 
relieving  him  of  a  part  of  his  Sunday  labours,  and  in  accustoming  the  people 
to  follow  another  voice  than  that  which  had  so  long  led  their  devotions.  The 
introduction  of  these  young  preachers  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
village.  The  room  in  which  tliey  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble,  though 
the  most  commodious  in  the  place,  was  too  small  and  inconvenient  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  stupendous  conception  of  a  meeting-house  having  been 
familiarized  to  their  minds  by  their  new  friends,  they  were  easily  excited  to 
the  effort  of  erecting  one.  Masons  and  carpenters  offered  their  gratuitous 
labour,  and  their  families  the  little  they  could  spare  from  their  earnings. 
The  remaining  funds  came,  they  knew  not  how  or  whence,  throutrh  the 
hands  of  the  young  preachers.     Very  soon  the  white  walls  of  the  new  chapel 
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wcrp  soon  risinor  amortfj  the  Irops  which  crou  ned  a  little  errtinence  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  village.  The  labourer  stopped  to  survey  the  work  as  he 
returned  from  the  field  :  the  children  peeped  into  the  vestry  where  they 
were  to  learn  their  Catechism  a;,d  read  the  Bible  ;  and  here  and  there  an 
seed  woman  wished  that  another  Whitefield  might  deal  forth  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  gospel  within  those  walls. 

When  all  was  completed,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  opening  service,  at 
which  several  ministers  and  other  friends  to  the  cause  had  agreed  to  attend. 
It  was  the  wish  of  all  that  Edwards  should  take  a  share  of  the  honourable 
labours  of  the  day,  as  he  had  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  work  which  was 
now  accomplished  :  but  it  was  so  painful  to  the  old  man  to  be  brought  into 
notice  by  any  call  but  that  of  duty,  that  the  point  was  yielded,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  scene  in  his  own  way, — as  a  spectator.  He  was,  how- 
ever, the  most  distinguished  person  in  the  throng  ;  and  while  the  reverend 
gentlemen  were  entertained  with  all  due  courtesy  and  respect,  a  heartier 
welcome  and  a  kindlier  smile  were  reserved  for  the  old  man.  His  grey 
hairs  won  him  more  res(  ect  than  clerical  robes  could  have  done  ;  and  his 
complacent  smile  seemed  to  give  new  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Ihough  the  building  could  conveniently  accommodate  three  hundred 
persons— the  whole  population  of  the  place — the  number  of  visitors  was 
so  great  that  it  was  evidently  impossible  that  all  could  obtain  admit- 
tance. When  every  bench  was  occupied,  and  the  aisle  filled,  a  crowd  still 
remained  without.  A  young  minister,  who  was  well  known  to  the  people, 
therefore  invited  those  who  could  not  find  room  to  follow  him  to  the  hill- 
side. He  took  his  place  under  a  tree,  and  an  audience  of  some  hundreds 
seated  themselves  round  him.  It  was  one  of  the  early  days  of  autumn,  mild, 
bright,  and  calm.  Not  a  leaf  was  stirred  ;  not  a  sound  arose  to  interrupt 
the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  might  have  been  heard  to  a  great  distance. 
Though  quite  unprepared  for  preaching,  the  occasion  afforded  sufficient  in- 
spiration, and  he  discoursed  with  vigour  and  simplicity,  and  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  he  forgot  the  time,  till  informed  that  the  congregation 
within  was  about  to  begin  the  closing  psalm.  He  immediately  brought  his 
discourse  to  a  conclusion,  and  gave  out  the  same  psalm.  The  doors  of  the 
chapel  were  thrown  open,  and  all  voices,  as  well  as  all  hearts  and  minds, 
were  united  in  the  swelling  hymn.  If  any  stranger  had  chanced  to  pass  by 
at  this  time,  he  would  long  have  remembered  that  music,  and  felt  the  im- 
pression of  the  solitary  voice  which  preceded  it.  Of  the  force  of  this  im- 
pression I  can  judge  from  my  own  observation.  It  was  powerful  enough  to 
open  the  lips  and  dispel  the  reserve  of  one  who  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
known  before  to  speak  on  any  subject  connected  with  religion. 

I  refer  to  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  neiguhourhood,  and  at  whose 
house  I  was  on  a  visit  at  the  time.  I  had  a  general  idea  that  he  disap- 
proved of  the  use  of  forms  in  reiigion,  but  whether  this  dislike  extended 
to  all  outwrird  observances,  I  knew  not.  On  all  occasions  when  the  con- 
versation referred  to  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects,  he  shewed  a  sensi- 
tiveness for  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account.  He  was  neither  careless  nor 
contemptuous  ;  but  profoundly  and  uneasily  silent.  The  conversation  was 
frequently  directed  to  the  topics  which  he  would  fain  have  avoided  ;  for,  of 
his  many  friends,  none  could  penetrate  the  mystery  which  hung  around  this 
recess  of  his  mind  ;  and  some  were  urged  by  curiosity,  others  by  a  better 
motive,  to  attempt  to  gain  some  insight  into  his  views.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
Ihis  day  afforded  the  first  occasion,  and  I  was  made  the  first  depositary  of 
any  communication  of  the  kind. 
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I  had  joined  the  congre<jation  on  the  hill-side.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  tlie  service,  I  observed  with  some  surprise  and  more  pleasure  that  my 

friend  L was  standing  among  the  trees  at  a  iittle  distance,  and   (as  I 

knew  by  his  attitude  of  atteniion)  within  hearing  of  the  preacher.  Before 
the  last  notes  of  the  hymn  died  away,  he  was  gone ;  but  not  towards  home. 
As  I  was  about  to  enter  the  village  in  company  with  some  of  the  visitors,  I 
met  him,  and  immediately  turned  back  with  him.  As  we  passed  within 
sight  of  the  chapel,  we  observed  Edwards  standing  in  the  door-way,  speak- 
inu  to  the  children  of  tlie  ^Sunday  School,  as  they  were  about  to  depart  with 
their  books. 

"  Your  primitive  preacher  is  in  his  glory  to-day,"  ob.served  L .  "  He 

is  idolized  by  the  people  here,  but  what  would  be  thought  of  his  services  in 
the  next  cathedral  ?" 

"  Primitive  preaching  would  be  misplaced  in  a  cathedral,"  I  replied, 
"  But  if  the  worshipers  were  to  admit  his  teaching  to  be  primitive,  and 
follow  him  hither  to  listen  to  it,  they  would  atFord  it  the  highest  possible 
praise." 

"  There  is  but  little  probability,  I  imagine,  that  Edwards's  services  would 
suit  any  but  those  who  have  heard  no  oihers." 

"  They  would  suit  only  hearers  of  simple  habits  and  tastes." 
'*  And  narrow  minds." 

"  Not  exactly  so.  Many  a  scholar,  and  many  a  divine,  might  hear  him 
with  profit  and  pleasure,  if  they  bring  with  them  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
Yet  he  is  not  the  man  one  would  set  in  the  pulpit  of  a  metropolitan  church, 
to  lead  the  devotions  of  an  enlicrhtened  society." 

*'  You  admit  then  that  the  best,  i.  e.  primitive  preaching  is  not  suited  to 
an  enlightened  society." 

"  It  is  with  regard  to  the  spirit,  and  not  to  the  mode,  that  I  call  primitive 
preaching  the  best.  The  best  mode  is  that  which  is  most  suited  to  the  au- 
ditory." 

"  I  cannot,"  observed  L ,  "  believe  that  reliizion  destined  to  be  uni- 
versal which  must  needs  be  altered  and  accommodated  continually  as  the 
fashions  of  thinking  and  fe^-lmg — mere  fashions  of  the  world — change  and 
succeed  each  other." 

"  You  make  no  distinction  between  the  spirit  and  the  form,"  said  I. 
"  The  same  spirit  pervades  all  the  preachings  of  faul,  yet  what  can  be  more 
various  than  their  forms  ?  The  same  gospel  appeared  under  a  ditTerent  as- 
pect to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  and  a  third  mode  of  address  was  made 
use  of  to  the  polite  Athenians,  if  Paul  had  lived  to  this  day,  can  you  sup- 
pose that  his  teaching  would  not  have  varied  with  every  century  and  been 
adapted  to  every  auditory  ?  Would  he  have  used  the  same  discourses  for  a 
conclave  of  Cardinals  and  tor  the  Vaudois  ?  Would  he  use  the  same  mode 
of  address  in  an  university  and  to  this  iittle  flock  among  the  hills  ?" 

"  If  forms  are  instituted  and  modes  adopted  only  to  be  dismissed  or 

changed,"  replied  L ,  "  it  would  surely  be  better  to  dispense  with  them 

altogether,  and  let  the  religion  of  every  man  be  between  himself  and  his  God. 
While  these  people  were  Feft  to  be  religious  in  their  own  way,  they  were  at 
peace  v\ith  each  other  and  happy  among  themselves  ;  but  now  that  their  re- 
ligion is  made  a  matter  of  external  observance,  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of 
this  state  of  things.  The  Methodists  will  be  upon  us  presently  ;  the  Bap- 
tists will  be  instituting  their  ceremonies,  ai>d  by  and  bye  we  shall  have  a 
church,  and  the  children  will  be  devoutly  taught  to  bow  lo  the  east.  And 
so  religion  will  degenerate." 
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*'  If  inseparably  connected  with  unvarying  forms,"  I  replied,  "  religion 
must  indeed  degenerate  ;  witness  the  absurdities  which  would  ensue  if  the 
whole  Christian  world  were  to  become  followers  of  Ann  Lee,  and  dance 
because  David  danced  before  the  ark.  But  religion  would  not  only  dege- 
nerate but  expire,  if  deprived  of  expression." 

"  You  surely  dishonour  religion  in  saying  so." 

"  By  no  means.  The  best  honour  is  paid  to  religion  by  shewing  that  it 
is  adapted  to  our  nature.  Our  nature  is  not  wholly  spiritual,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  entertain  a  continual  regard  to  objects  which  are  never  presented 
in  a  sensible  form.  While  we  are  composed  of  body  and  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  truth  will  be  apt  to  escape  us  unless  it  be  occasionally  embodied.  It  fol- 
lows, that  while  our  attention  is  incessantly  attracted  to  sensible  objects,  the 
best  mode  of  keeping  religion  awake  in  the  soul,  is  to  associate  it  as  exten- 
sively as  possible  with  these  objects.  The  common  error,  and  that  of  which 
you  complain,  is,  that  religion  is  thus  associated  with  a  limited  range  of  ob- 
jects ;  connected,  by  an  arbitrary  human  will,  with  particular  times,  words, 
and  actions,  and  disconnected  with  all  others." 

"  It  is  of  such  a  peculiar  connexion  that  I  complain  :  but  surely,  by  ex- 
tending the  connexion,  you  still  further  degrade  religion." 

"  Let  us  rather  say  that  sensible  objects  are  thus  spiritualized.  Destined 
as  they  are  to  decay,  a  species  of  immortality  is  conferred  on  them  by  mak- 
ing them  the  elements  of  a  spiritual  life ;  and  that  this  is  the  process  or- 
dained, and  which  cannot  be  safely  interfered  with,  our  whole  experience 
teaches." 

L seemed  inclined  to  question  this  assertion. 

"  Instead  of  appealing  to  your  own  experience  or  mine,"  I  continued, 
"  let  us  go  back  at  once  to  the  most  eminent  instance  of  spirituality  on  re- 
cord. You  will  not  question  that  the  intellectual  nature  of  Christ  was  formed 
and  perfected  through  the  instrumentality  of  sense." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Nor  is  there  more  room  to  doubt  that  his  spiritual  nature  was  developed 
by  the  same  means.  Extraordinary  as  was  his  illumination,  immeasurable 
as  was  the  depth  of  inspiration  imparted,  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  influences  of  sensible  objects  were,  even  in  his  case,  dispensed  with. 
Bodily  as  well  as  mental  sufi'ering  conduced  to  his  perfection.  Human 
aHcctions,  doubtless  originating  in  the  usual  ministrations  of  a  mother's 
love  and  a  father's  watchfulness,  trained  his  mind  to  a  higher  species  of  filial 
duty  ;  and  as  he  taught,  so  he  must  previously  have  learned,  lessons  of  di- 
vine wisdom  from  the  flowers  of  the  earth  and  the  storms  of  the  sky.  Above 
all,  we  know  that  prayer,  private  and  social  prayer,  audible  and  secret, 
])raycr  at  the  grave  of  a  friend,  blessing  at  the  breaking  of  bread,  were  his 
accustomed  methods  of  nourishing  devotion  in  himself,  as  well  as  exciting  it 
in  others." 

"  But  do  you  not  suppose  that  all  this  was  in  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness of  others  ?" 

"  By  no  means.  How  should  we  thus  account  for  the  hours  spent  in 
))rivatc  devotion,  and  for  the  absence  of  all  intimation  that  religion  may 
subsist  without  aliment,  which  in  a  gospel  intended  to  serve  a  more  en- 
lightened age,  would  not  have  been  omitted  ?" 

"  Arul  yet  how  abundant  were  his  reproofs  of  formality  in  religion  ! 
The  ablutions  of  the  Pharisees,  the  sanctimonious  observances  of  llio  JSab- 
hatli,  liu'  rivaliship  of  Jerusaleni  and  (Jeriiini,  and  a  hundred  <jthcr  supcrsli- 
liuMs,  were  niott  pcrscveringly  exposed  and  condemned  by  him." 
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"  True  ;  and  in  this  he  was  follow  ed  by  the  apostles,  as  when  Paul  argued 
against  the  adoption  of  Jewish  rites  by  the  Gentiles,  and  wrote  concerning 
meats  oftered  to  idols.  But  this  condemnation  was  of  the  arbitrary  relations 
estabhshed  between  things  that  have  no  natural  connexion, — the  indissoluble 
association  of  objects  which  should  be  joined  or  put  asunder  as  expediency 
may  direct.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  in  dispute  between  us. 
That  a  devotional  spirit  may  and  must  be  instilled  and  preserved  by  means 
of  reference  to  external  objects  we  learn  from  the  gospel  itself,  from  every 
discourse  of  the  great  Teacher,  from  every  incident  of  his  life." 

"  He  is,  here,  scarcely  a  rule  for  us.  His  being  was  absorbed  in  the  pro- 
motion of  one  object ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  who  live  for  a 
different  purpose  should  infuse  the  same  solemnity  into  every  action  as  the 
*man  of  sorrows.'  " 

"  I  differ  from  you  in  two  respects,"  I  replied.  "  I  believe  the  office  of 
every  Christian  to  be  the  same  as  Christ's,  though  no  other  priest  is  honour- 
ed with  the  same  endowments  and  privileged  with  the  same  powers.  I 
think  you  mistaken  in  supposing  that  every  word  and  action  of  our  Lord  was 
solemn.  His  office  imparted  dignity  unparalleled,  and  his  experience  of 
suffering  must  have  occasioned  peculiar  thoughtfulness  of  demeanour ;  but 
when  I  read  his  parables,  his  familiar  allusions  to  passing  circumstances, 
when  I  learn  that  he  sought  the  society  of  a  family  who  were  certainly  not 
withdrawn  from  the  petty  cares  of  daily  life,  I  cannot  but  think  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  congenial  with  that  of  his  associates,  and  that  the  peculia- 
rity of  his  office  was  not  always  obtruded.  When  he  took  children  in  his 
arms,  he  probably  adapted  his  words  to  their  capacities ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  he  drew  nigh  the  vessel  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  Peter  would  have  desired  to  go  down  to  him  if  the  familiarity  of 
a  companion  had  not  been  recognized  in  the  words  he  uttered." 

"  And  yet  with  what  solemnity  is  every  word  read  in  your  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  in  your  families !" 

"  True,  and  this  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake.  All  that  we  find  in  the 
Bible  is  given  forth  as  if  it  had  no  relation  to  our  customary  objects  of  in- 
terest. The  most  awful  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God,  and  the  most  familiar 
conversation  at  the  social  board,  are  read  in  the  same  tone ;  and  as  far  as 
manner  can  effect  it,  the  direction  to  '  draw  out  and  bear  to  the  governor  of 
the  feast,'  is  made  of  equal  importance  with  the  command,  '  after  this  man- 
ner pray  ye.' " 

"  We  find  no  notice,  however,  of  light  amusement,  of  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  mirth,  in  the  intercourses  of  the  teacher  and  apostles,  or  even  of  the 
disciples." 

"  W^e  must  remember  how  small  a  part  of  that  intercourse  is  recorded, 
and  that  this  small  portion  has  a  relation  to  the  permanent  interests  of  our 
race.  Circumstances  of  merely  temporary  interest  are  lost,  and  of  this  na- 
ture are  the  slight  recreations  and  innocent  familiarities  which  I  cannot  sup- 
pose to  have  been  ever  banished  from  the  intercourses  of  men.  But  I  find 
nothing  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  lives  of  holy  men  were  a  series  of 
unrelaxing  efforts,  that  their  anxieties  were  not  relieved  by  the  transient 
pleasures  of  daily  life,  and  tlieir  toils  suspended  by  cheerful  recreations.  If 
I  did,  I  should  feel  that  their  religion  could  never  be  mine." 

"  it  has  always  struck  me  that  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  actions  of  Peter  and  the  measured  solemnity  with  which  they 
are  spoken  of." 

"  True ;  and  in  the  mind  of  Paul  we  recognize  those  cliaracteristics  wliich 
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are  commonly  combined  with  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  the  power  of  perceiving 
unsuspected  relations  between  diHerent  objects:  and  you  know  what  is  the 
usual  result  of  this  union." 

"  You  mean  wit.  1  quite  agree  with  you :  and  the  evident  traces  1  find 
of  it  only  point  out  to  me  how  every  mental  qualification  may  be  devoted  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  highest  objects." 

"  How  is  this  declaration  consistent  with  your  disapprobation  of  giving 
expression  to  religion.^" 

"  Circumstances  have  changed  entirely  since  the  times  of  Paul,"  answered 

L .     "  He  preached  because  the  gospel  was  unknown  ;  but  every  man, 

woman,  and  child,  in  this  village,  has  the  Bible  to  learn  from,  and  I  see  not 
why  they  need  any  other  guide." 

As  I  was  about  to  reply,  we  suddenly  encountered  a  group  of  visitors,  and 
L .  turned  to  take  his  leave. 

"  If  you  will  come  again  to  the  chapel,"  said  I,  "  you  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  whether  the  people  are  liable  to  imbibe  any  supersti- 
tions, and  whether  any  aid  is  afforded  to  the  study  of  their  Bibles." 

"  I  do  not  quest'on  their  lenrning  much,"  he  replied,  "but  I  doubt  whe- 
ther such  information  is  necessary,  and  whether  more  harm  than  good  may 
not  be  done  by  connecting  their  religion  with  external  observances." 

As  the  time  fixed  for  the  afternoon  service  approached,  I  looked  round 
with  some  anxiety  to  see  who  were  appointed  to  preach  within  and  without 
the  chapel.  The  assemblage  was  as  large  as  in  the  morning,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  therefore  the  same  as  to  the  placing  of  the  people.  The  preacher 
who  took  his  station  under  the  tree  had  never  before  addressed  his  present 
auditory,  and  not  frequently,  I  imagine,  any  other.  He  was  very  young,  his 
voice  seemed  scarcely  equal  to  the  exertion  which  it  was  necessary  to  make, 
and  he  wished,  as  I  was  told,  to  decline  the  duty  now  imposed  on  him,  on 
the  plea  of  being  unprepared.  His  audience  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
a  ready  mind  and  a  wartn  heart  were  a  snfiicieiit  preparation.  Their  fixed 
attention  encouraged  him  ;  the  scene  animated  him  ;  and  for  myself,  [  can 
answer,  that  1  was  conscious  of  no  stray  thoughts  but  an  occasional  wish  that 
L .  might  be  within  hearing. 

The  dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Solomon  was  the  portion  of  Scripture 
read,  and  tliis  also  formed  the  subject  of  the  discourse.  After  briefly  ex- 
plaining the  causes  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  by  which  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  distinguished  from  all  other  places  of  worship,  and  relating  the  over- 
throw of  the  glories  of  the  last  noble  edifice,  the  preacher  fixed  the  attention 
of  his  hearers  on  the  fact  that  the  worshipers  of  the  sanctuary  vsere  accustom- 
ed to  otfer  their  devotions  without  a  superstitious  regard  to  place  and  circuin- 
staiico.  Though  an  edifice,  consecrated  by  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
presence,  was  appointed  for  their  homage,  that  homage  was  to  be  oft'cred 
elsewhere,  as  before  ;  and  when  the  Hebrews  were  struggling  in  battle, 
|)ining  in  (a[)tivity,  or  engaged  in  the  daily  duties  of  their  distant  homes, 
their  devotion  was  not  to  be  suspended,  but  rather  animated,  by  their  jxiriod- 
ical  returns  to  the  mercy-seat.  The  application  was  obvious,  hut  not  tiiere- 
fore  the  less  interesting,  or  the  less  adapted  to  the  audience.  Here,  as  in 
every  otiier  corner  of  the  world,  each  man  knows  best  the  plague  oi  his  own 
heart;  here  (as  "there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not")  there  are  careless  trans- 
'jrcssions,  followed  by  grief  and  sn|)pliration  ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  tiiere  are 
invvnrd  r(joi(  ings,  ])rompting  to  tliankruhiess,  and  therelbre  incitements  to 
romnimnon  when  the  df)ors  of  the  house  of  prayer  are  closed,  anil  la  sii|)()li- 
ralions  that  God  will  hear  from  heaven,  his  dwdling-place,  and  hcaruig, 
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forgive.  The  services  of  this  new  and  humble  temple  were, .  therefore, 
never  to  supersede  the  offices  of  private,  the  obligation  to  perpetual,  devo- 
tion ;  and  however  highly  and  justly  the  opportunities  of  social  worship 
misht  be  prized,  they  should  be  made  to  nourish  rather  than  relax  the  dis- 
position to  watch  over  and  feed  the  hidden  flame  of  devotion,  which  needs  to 
be  tended  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour. 

The  illustrations  of  this  duty  were  drawn  from  the  familiar  but  not  coarse 
details  of  the  usual  events  in  the  lives  of  the  hearers,  and  of  their  common 
occupations,  and  were  so  pointed  that  they  could  scarcely  fail  of  recurring 
with  the  recurrence  of  the  day.  The  father's  irksome  toil,  the  mother's 
midnight  watch,  the  weariness  of  sickness,  the  first  expansion  of  a  parent's 
hopes,  the  inward  complacency  of  self-conquest,  were  touched  upon  as  oc- 
casions for  devotion,  which  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  services  of  social 
worship  ;  which  institution  was  only  appointed  as  one  of  the  means  to  a 
most  important  end. 

"  Is  there  any  superstition  here  ?"  said  I  to  L .,  on  joining  him  after 

the  service,  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness. 

"  Surprisingly  little  for  so  young  and  so  ardent  a  preacher,"  he  replied. 
"  But  though  he  may  be  able  to  distinguish  between  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  accessory,  one  cannot  expect  that  bis  hearers  should,  unless  led 
directly  to  it  as  they  were  to-day." 

I  had  looked  round  in  vain  for  Edwards,  whom  I  now  ascertained  not  to 
have  been  present  at  the  afternoon  service.  He  was  gone  to  the  house  of 
mourning.  A  young  couple  in  the  village  were  hourly  awaiting  the  death  of 
their  only  child,  an  infant ;  and  Edwards  had  visited  them  in  the  hope  of 
administering  comfort.  He  did  not  join  any  of  the  parties  of  strangers  who 
prepared  for  their  departure  as  soon  as  the  afternoon  service  was  closed;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  he  would  follow  early  in  the  morning. 

It  was  interesting  to  witness  the  unusual  bustle  which  pervaded  the  village 
this  day.  The  hospitable  inhabitants  hastened  t'ne  evening  meal,  that  the 
strangers  might  not  be  benighted  on  their  return.  The  men  saddled  the 
horses  and  prepared  the  carriages,  while  their  wives  spread  the  table ;  and 
all  were  liberal  in  their  invitations  to  their  guests  to  come  again  whenever 
tiiey  should  be  disposed  to  honour  the  place  with  their  presence.  The  in- 
habitants, almost  in  a  body,  accompanied  those  of  the  young  men  who  re- 
turned on  foot,  and  did  not  leave  them  till  they  quitted  the  valley,  when  the 
final  greetings  were  exchanged.  I  proceeded  a  few  miles  further  in  com- 
pany with  one  or  two  friends.  When  we  reached  the  ridge  of  the  last  hill 
from  which  the  village  was  visible,  we  turned  to  look  back  once  more.  The 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  shadows  had  already  gathered  round  the  dwellings, 
and  settled  beneath  the  clump  of  trees  which  sheltered  the  meeting-house. 
Scattered  groups  of  people  were  seen  at  various  distances  along  the  winding 
road,  and  some  who  had  taken  a  shorter  path  through  the  fields  had  already 
arrived  at  their  homes,  as  we  knew  by  the  lights  which  here  and  there 
twinkled  through  the  windows.  The  little  chapel,  which,  but  a  short  time 
before,  had  been  filled  and  surrounded  by  busy  throngs,  now  presented  a 
beau;ifiil  picture  of  repose.  No  gravestone  as  yet  arose  within  its  green  en- 
closure. It  had  this  day  been  hallowed  by  the  spirit  of  devotion  ;  but  it  was 
a  glad  and  kindly  spirit,  not  yet  saddened  by  mementos  of  mortality.  I 
could  easily  interpret  the  pleasure  which  shone  in  the  countenances  of  my 
companions,  as  they  looked  back  and  beheld  their  work,  and  anticipated  the 
time  when  the  office  on  which  they  were  entering  should  enable  them  to 
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build  up  nobler,  and  sanctify  indestructible  temples  to  the  service  of  their 
Lord. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  I  re-entered  the  valley.  As  the  night  was  warm, 
and  the  day  had  been  one  of  unusual  excitement  and  fatigue,  I  sauntered 
slowly  on  my  way.  I  quitted  the  road  for  the  fields,  and  when  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  village,  arrived  in  front  of  a  poor  cottage.  I  had  not  been 
aware  that  I  was  approaching  a  dwelling,  till,  on  turning  a  corner,  I  saw  a. 
bright  gleam  from  the  open  door  and  unshuttered  window  reflected  in  the 
pool  below.  The  circumstance  of  the  door  standing  wide  seemed  to  give 
me  liberty  to  look  in  as  I  passed ;  and  having  looked  in,  I  could  not  but 
stop.  A  young  woman,  whose  countenance,  though  now  composed,  bore 
traces  of  many  tears,  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  bed,  on  which  lay  an  in- 
fant, as  I  supposed,  asleep.  The  husband  was  leaning  over  the  table,  shading 
his  face  with  his  hand.  Edwards  was  there,  and  at  the  moment  of  my  ap- 
proach he  was  putting  on  his  spectacles  and  opening  the  Bible  which  lay 
before  him.  Another  glance  at  the  child  and  a  moment's  consideration  con- 
vinced me  that  its  sleep  was  the  repose  of  death,  and  added  to  the  deep  in- 
terest with  which  I  listened  to  the  words  which  Edwards  read,  and  the  ob- 
servations which  he  afterwards  made.  The  story  of  the  Shunammite  woman 
vras  naturally  his  choice,  and  he  then  read  a  few  verses  from  the  1 8th  of 
Matthew,  explaining  at  their  close,  that  trust  in  the  Giver  of  life  is  no  less  a 
duty  now  than  in  those  remarkable  times  when  the  spirit  was  occasionally 
revived  in  the  lifeless  body :  and  that  the  assurance  that  no  little  one  is  for- 
gotten by  God  ought  to  sustain  the  submissive  spirit  under  the  loss  of  a 
child,  though  the  bereavement  may  be  more  painful  than  that  of  a  limb  or 
a  sense.  When  he  proposed  prayer,  I  hastened  away,  but  lingered  within 
sight  of  the  cottage  in  the  hope  that  Edwards  might  come  out  and  join  me, 
which  he  soon  did. 

"  This  has  not  been  a  day  of  unmixed  happiness  to  you,  my  good  friend," 
said  I. 

"  Which  of  our  days  are  so,  Sir  ?  Joy  and  mourning  go  hand  in  hand 
through  life." 

"  I'he  grave-yard  of  your  chapel  will  be  occupied  almost  as  soon  as  its 
doors  are  opened." 

"  Yes,  Sir.  The  child  will  be  buried  on  Sunday.  I  supposed  that  some 
grey  head  would  have  been  laid  there  first,  and  not  the  very  youngest  among 
us." 

"  I  hope  you  have  left  comfort  behind  you,"  said  I :  and  I  told  him 
what  I  had  seen. 

"  At  times  like  these.  Sir,"  he  rei)lied,  "  one  may  liave  more  hope  of 
doing  good  than  when  Hfe  runs  smooth.  The  minds  of  these  people  are 
weary  and  their  spirits  weak,  and  they  are  ready  to  follow  any  friendly  voice, 
and  to  listen  to  any  kind  words." 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  said  I,  "  who  thinks  that  religion  ought  to  be 
solely  between  a  man  and  his  God,  might  perhaps  think  differently,  if  he 
had  been  with  you  now." 

"  No  doubt.  Sir,  there  is  much  in  every  man's  heart  which  is  known  only 
to  iiis  God  ;  and  1  feel  very  sure  that  religion  may  be  kept  alive  by  com- 
numion  with  him  alone ;  but  I  judge,  from  all  that  I  can  understand  and 
observe,  that  it  is  also  intended  to  be  a  social  bond.  If  it  had  not  been,  I 
should  think  our  duty  would  have  been  set  down  for  us  in  some  regular 
furui,  like  a  code  of  laws,  and  not  conveyed  in  such  various  ways  as  wc  find  it." 
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"  True,"  said  I.  **  There  are  not  many  distinct  propositions  in  the  holy 
law.  It  is  not  a  formal  collection  of  precepts :  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  its  most  important  instructions  are  to  be  gathered  from  parables  and 
conversations ;  and  that  its  highest  truths  are  to  be  inferred,  and  not  merely 
read  and  allowed." 

"  I  think  so.  Sir  ;  and  surely  people  who  take  a  common  interest  in 
these  things  can  help  one  another  to  discover  these  truths.  As  long  as  men 
have  a  different  experience  and  different  views,  they  may  help  one  another 
to  understand  their  duty,  as  well  as  encourage  each  other  to  practise  it.  If 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  it  is  yet  more  clear  how  one  mind 
may  comfort  and  aid  another.  These  poor  people  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
prayed,  and  turned  to  their  Bible,  this  night.  But  if  each  had  done  so  in 
solitude,  they  might  not  have  been  able  to  compose  their  minds  so  soon,  or 
they  might  not  have  found  so  great  a  variety  of  consolations  as  now  that  a 
friend,  less  deeply  afflicted,  has  thought  for  them  and  felt  with  them  ;  and  I 
trust  God  has  blessed  our  united  prayers  as  he  will  bless  their  solitary  com- 
munion with  him." 

*'  Or  as  I  trust  he  will  bless  the  devotions  of  the  congregation  on  the 
sabbath.     I  suppose  you  will  adapt  your  service  to  the  occasicm." 

"  I  shall.  Sir.  For  the  sake  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  mourners,  it  is 
desirable  that  no  such  occasion  should  be  lost." 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  parents  and  friends  repaired  firom  the  burial- 
ground  to  the  chapel,  where  Edwards  addressed  the  congregation  in  his 
usual  style  of  "  primitive  preaching."  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  re- 
newal of  our  conversation,  I  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  L to 

accompany  me.  From  his  habitual  command  of  countenance,  I  could  form 
little  judgment  of  what  was  passing  within  ;  but  if  he  marked,  as  I  did,  the 
general  spread  of  a  kindly  sympathy  ;  if  he  noted  with  what  seriousness  the 
fathers  looked  upon  their  children,  with  what  tenderness  the  mothers  pressed 
their  infants  to  their  bosoms  ;  if  he  approved  the  reverent  stillness  of  the 
people,  and  the  quietness  with  which  they  dispersed  to  their  homes,  he  must 
have  seen  that  (whatever  be  the  abuses  of  the  practice)  it  is  good  for  men  to 
meet  in  the  house  of  God  ;  and  he  might  have  been  convinced  that,  however 
sacred  is  the  communion  between  the  spirit  and  its  Father,  a  relation  of  spi- 
ritual brotherhood  also  exists  between  man  and  man. 


HUMANITY   TO   ANIMALS.* 


There  is  a  current  expression  amongst  us,  "  the  merciful  man  is  merciful 
to  his  beast,"  which  is  often  repeated  as  a  quotation  from  Scripture,  but 
which  is  not  so,  and  was  probably  taken  from  Prov.  xii.  10,  "a  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,"  to  which  it  approximates  in  sound,  and 
from  which  it  varies  not  much  in  sense.  The  diversity  is  probably  owint^ 
to  a  loose  and  careless  mode  of  quoting ;  and  yet  it  is  curious  that  there 
really  is  a  propriety  in  the  variation,  so  far  as  regards  the  change  of  the  word 
"righteous"  for  "merciful."    The  former  term  designates  strict  justice,  that 

*  Humanity  to  Animals  tlie  Christian's  Duty  :  a  Discourse.     By  William  Hamil 
ton  Drumiuoud,  D.  D.     Huutcr.    Pp.48.     1830. 
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which  the  law  requires  ;  the  latter  denotes  goodness  flow  ino;  beyond  the  law, 
and  shewing  a  kindness  for  which  a  man  is  honoured  because  it  was  not 
exacted  of  him.  Now  there  is  actually  this  difference,  as  to  the  treatment  of 
animals,  between  those  who  live  under  the  laws  of  England,  and  those  who 
were  governed  by  the  institutions  of  Moses.  The  attempts  made  in  our 
legislature  to  repress  cruelty  to  the  inferior  animals  have,  probably,  in  not 
more  than  a  single  instance,  and  that  an  unsuccessful  one,  been  founded  on 
any  assumption  of  a  ri<rht  in  the  animals  themselves  to  good  treatment ;  they 
have  regarded  those  animals  merely  as  the  property  of  man,  and  prohibited 
cruelty  because  it  diminished  their  worth  to  the  owner,  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  violation  of  any  other  kind  of  property  exposes  the  depredator  to 
make  reparation  or  suffer  punishment.  This  is  a  very  different  principle  of 
legislation,  although  it  may  undoubtedly  serve  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  is 
not  the  cruelty  that  is  (directly)  repressed  ;  but  the  theft,  or  destruction,  or 
injury  of  property.  It  is  not  the  animal  that  is  protected,  but  the  owner. 
Moreover,  it  seems,  incidentally,  to  sanction,  with  the  right  of  property,  the 
right  of  baibarity  also.  The  kind-hearted  man,  therefore,  who  thinks  that 
whatever  lives  should  enjoy  life,  that  whatever  feels  should  feel  pleasurably, 
and  acts  upon  the  notion,  does  more  than  the  British  law  requires;  he  is 
more  tlian  just  or  righteous;  he  is  merciful.  But  this  was  not  the  case  in 
,ludra,  at  least  fis  to  many  cases ;  there,  a  humane  conduct  was  legislated 
for  ;  care  for  animals  was  commanded  ;  its  exercise  was  not  free  and  spon- 
taneous mercy,  as  with  us,  but  justice  or  righteousness ;  it  was  obedience  to 
the  laws ;  a  duty  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  it  ever  must  be  by  the  laws  of 
God,  which  make  kindness  a  duty,  and  mercy  itself  justice,  which  we  are 
bound  to  render,  as  we  cannot  be  saved  but  by  its  reception. 

Michaelis,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  has  exhibited  in 
the  following  brief  paragraph,  the  spirit  of  that  code  as  to  the  treatment  of 
animals : 

"  It  was,  then,  enjoined  by  Moses,  that  when  a  man  saw  oven  his  enemy's 
lioast  lying-  under  the  weight  of  his  burden,  he  nnist  help  up  with  him  (Exod. 
xxiii  5)  ;  that  the  ox  must  not  he  muzzled  while  treading  out  the  corn  (Dcut. 
XXV.  4)  ;  that  on  no  uocount  must  any  heust  I)e  castrated  (Lev.  xxii.  24) ;  that 
a  cow,  ewe,  or  goat  must  not  !)e  killed  on  the  same  day  with  her  young  (Lev. 
xxii.  28) ;  that  a  kid  was  not  to  be  dressed  with  its  mother's  milk,  tliat  is, 
witli  butter  made  of  milk,  hut  with  oil  (l^lxod.  xxiii  1!));  that  when  a  man 
found  a  bird's  nest  without  the  limits  of  his  own  land,  he  was  not  to  take  tlie 
dam  with  the  young,  but  allow  her  to  escape  (Dent.  xxii.  G,  /)  ;  that  their 
cattle  were,  as  well  as  tluniselves,  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  sabbath  (Lxod. 
XX.  10)  ;  and  that  even  the  game  was  to  liave  a  jubilee  on  the  sabbatical  year, 
and  be  allowed  to  feed  in  the  fallow-fields  unmolested.     (Lev.  xxv.  7)" 

It  is  not,  however,  from  the  formal  adoption  of  the  Mosnic  principle  in 
our  legislation  that  we  hope  for  the  suppression  of  those  disgraceful  scenes 
which  so  frequently  occtir  in  this  country.  Our  reliance  rests  on  the  in>- 
proving  state  of  the  public  opinion  and  feeling.  Much  good  has  been  done 
in  enforcing  the  existing  laws  upon  this  subject,  by  the  "Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  instituted  in  London  in  18'24;  but  per- 
haps the  most  efKcient  measure  they  have  adopted  has  been  that  of  influcn- 
cng  the  public  mind  by  "  apjnals  from  the  press,  and  the  delivery  ot  dis- 
(ourses  fiom  the  pulpit."  Dr.  Drnmmond,  amongst  others,  has  been  mov(xi 
by  their  refpicst  to  labour  in  this  field  of  utility,  and  the  result  is  before  us 
111  a  sermon  well  worthy  of  his  great  name  and  talents. 

Alter  advening  to  the  terms  of  the  grant  made  to  Adam,  and  nnevved  to 
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Noah,  of  dominion  over  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  and  commenting  on 
varions  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Dr.  Drumraond  thus  introduces  the 
further  scriptural  illustration  of  the  subject ;  we  resrret  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  quote,  as  we  intended,  the  whole  passage  from  p.  4  to  p.  1 1 : 

"  As  animals  occupy  no  unimportant  place  in  the  Bible,  I  trust  I  may  be 
excused  if  I  endeavour  to  shew  a  few  of  the  valuable  purposes  which  they 
serve  in  its  hallowed  p^ifes ;  under  the  hope  that  my  ohservations  may  help 
to  remove  that  coutempt  in  which  they  are  held  by  many,  and  procure  for 
them  a  larger  portion  of  sympatlietic  regard  than  they  generally  enjoy.  If 
all  notices  of  animals  were  removed  from  that  volume,  what  a  comparatively 
dull  and  uuiuterestiug  work  would  it  become  !  Half  of  that  heauty  antl  sub- 
limity, in  which  it  so  emiueatly  excels,  would  disappear-  The  poet's  song 
would  lose  its  spirit,  and  the  prophet's  fire  seem  almost  extinct.  But  they 
are  hrought  continually  before  us,  as  if  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  their 
importance,  and  a  consequent  regard  for  their  rights.  They  furnish  the  in- 
spired authors  with  the  richest  and  most  varied  hna^ery,  and  the  allusions  to 
them  are  innumerable.  They  are  connected  with  all  states  and  conditions  of 
society;  with  morals  and  government ;  with  the  habits  and  affections  of  the 
mind  •  with  the  security  of  the  good,  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked  ;  with  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  eco- 
nomy of  Providence,  and  the  attributes  of  God.  In  the  order  of  creation 
thev  had  precedence  of  man ;  and  in  the  government  of  nature  their  asfencies 
are  combined  with  the  human  and  divine.  Many  of  the  works  of  God  were 
created  and  adapted  to  their  peculiar  use.  The  great  Jehovah  himself  is  re- 
presented by  Moses  as  saying,  '  I  have  given  them  every  green  herb  for 
meat.'  And  this  idea  is  beautifully  amplified  in  other  passages  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Thus  David,  in  the  lOlth  Psalm,  says,  that  God  '  sends  the  springs 
among  the  valleys,  and  they  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field.  The  birds 
buUd  their  nests  in  the  cedars  of  Lebanon — as  for  the  stork  the  fir-trees  are 
her  house.  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  the  rocks  for 
the  conies.  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from 
God.  In  the  great  aud  wide  sea  are  creepia:?  things  innumerable ;'  and  if  it 
bears  the  fleets  of  nations  on  its  bosom,  the  leviathan  plays  therein,  and  claims 
its  recesses  as  his  dominion.  '  These  all  wait  upon  God  that  they  may  receive 
tlieir  meat  in  due  season.  That  thou  givest  them,  they  gather.  Tuou  openest 
thy  hand,  they  are  fiUeil  with  good.' 

"  Animals  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  language  of  prophecy. 
Thus,  when  Jacob,  at  his  last  hour,  foretells  the  future  character  and  fortuae 
of  his  descendants,  he  says  of  Judah,  that  he  is  a  lion's  whelp— Issachar  is  a 
strong  ass — Dau  a  sorpeut  by  the  way — Naphtali  a  hind  let  loose — and  Ben- 
jamin shall  ravin  as  a  wolf. 

"Thus,  also,  are  other  characters  in  Holy  Writ  justly  and  forcibly  described. 
Jesus  is  the  lamb  of  God — idle,  avaricious  watchmen  are  dumb,  greedy  dogs — 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  serpents,  and  a  generation  of  vipers — Herod  is  a  fox 
— and  the  devil  a  roaring  lion. 

**•••♦ 
"  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  similes  in  Holy  Writ  are  taken  from  the 
tenderness  of  birds  for  their  young.  When  Moses  informs  the  Israelites 
with  what  care  Jehovah  had  watched  over  them  and  protected  them,  he  says, 
*  As  an  eagle  slirreth  up  her  nest;'  or,  as  it  may  be  better  rendered  than  in 
our  common  version,  '  As  an  eagle  with  atiection  watcheth  over  her  voun?, 
and  cherishoth  and  spreadeth  her  wings  over  them,  so  he  (Jehovah)  took  him 
(Israel)  and  bore  him  on  his  wings  '     Deut.  xxxii.  1 1* 

"  Our  Saviour's  commiseration  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  calamities  which  he 
foresaw  impending  over  her  devoted  walls,  is  pathetically  heightened  by  the 
comparison  to  a  hen's  protection  of  her  brood :  '  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

*  "  See  Robertson's  Ciavis  Pt-utatcuchi,  Note  pp.  690,  691." 
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thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  arc  sent  unto  thee, 
how  often  woukl  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathercth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings !'     Matt,  xxiii.  37. 

"  To  these  we  may  add  another  of  great  l)eauty  and  pathos :  *  He  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaugliter ;  and  as  a  sheej)  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth.'  Isa.  liii.  7.  The  author  of  the  102d 
Psalm,  in  that  state  of  profound  affliction  which  courts  and  delights  in  soli- 
tude, compares  himself  to  the  pelican  of  the  wilderness,  to  an  owl  or  bittern 
of  the  desert,  or  to  a  solitary  bird  sitting  watchful  and  sad  on  the  house-top. 
When  David  laments  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  he  tell  us  that,  *  they  were 
swifter  than  eagles,  and  stronger  than  lions.'  When  he  speaks  of  the  viru- 
lence of  his  enemies,  he  says,  *  They  have  sharpened  their  tongue  like  a 
serpent,  the  adder's  poison  is  imdcr  their  lips.'  When  he  longs  to  escape 
from  their  noise  and  violence,  he  wishes  for  the  wings  of  a  dove.  How 
strongly  does  he  depict  the  Divine  protection  afforded  to  the  good  man,  when 
he  addresses  him  thus  !  *  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder,  the  young 
lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  foot.'  Speaking  of  his  future  dig- 
nity, he  says,  '  my  horn  (the  emblem  of  power)  shalt  thou  exalt,  like  the 
horn  of  the  unicorn.'  When  he  longs  for  devotional  enjoyments,  he  declares 
that  his  soul  '  panteth  after  thee,  O  God,  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water- 
l)rooks.'  And  in  that  noble  Psalm,  in  which  he  invokes  the  elements  of  na- 
ture, the  princes  of  the  earth,  and  tlie  celestial  hierarchies,  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  Jehovah,  he  forgets  not  also  to  invoke  'beasts  and  all  cattle,  creep- 
ing things  and  flying  fowl.' 

"  Our  blessed  Lord  often  employs  similar  imagery.  When  he  sends  forth 
his  disciples,  he  informs  them,  that  he  sends  them  as  sheep  among  wolves. 
When  appealing  to  the  natural  feelings  of  his  auditors,  he  asks,  if  any  father 
among  them  would  give  his  son  a  serpent  instead  of  a  fish.  Among  his 
prudential  precepts  he  cautions  us,  *  Not  to  give  that  which  is  holy  unto  the 
dogs,  neither  to  cast  our  pearls  before  swine.'  He  compares  the  growth  and 
extension  of  the  gospel  to  that  of  a  small  seed  which  becomes  an  umbrageous 
tree,  and  lodges  the  fowls  of  the  air  in  its  branches.  Prophesying  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  he  adopts  the  proverb,  *  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.'  And  when  he  depicts  his  own 
forlorn  situation  in  the  world,  he  says,  '  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.' 

"  To  Solomon  we  are  indebted  for  the  well-known  sentiment,  *  A  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,'  (Prov.  xii.  10,)  or,  more  literaily,  *  A 
just  man  knowcth  the  soul ;'  i.  e.  he  understaudcth  the  nature  and  habits  of 
his  beast,  and  provides  for  them  accordingly.  A  cruel  man,  from  self-inte- 
rest, may  take  care  of  his  horse  and  his  kine ;  but  a  just  man  has  such  a 
regard  for  them  as  the  spirit  of  mercy  naturally  inspires,  and  which,  indepen- 
dently of  all  selfish  considerations,  induces  him  to  shew  a  tender  concern  for 
their  comfort. 

"  Though  our  blessed  Lord  has  not  given  us  any  express  command  for 
humanity  to  brutes,  this  duty  is  inseparably  blended  with  his  general  exhor- 
tations to  benevolence  and  compassion.  His  beautiful  allusion  to  the  care 
with  which  (iod  feeds  '  the  fowls  of  the  air,  which  neither  reap,  nor  sow,  nor 
gather  into  barns,'  seems  to  warn  us  against  injuring  or  abusing  what  is  tlic 
special  object  of  divine  regard.  Again,  lie  tells  us,  that  not  a  sparrow  fallcth 
to  the  ground  without  the  knowledge  of  God ;  a  consideration  well  suited  to 
make  us  beware  how  we  sport  witli  the  lives  of  God's  creatures.  He  desires 
his  disciples  to  join  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to  theharmlessness  of  the  dove; 
and  no  man  guilty  of  an  act  of  cruelty,  though  to  a  worm  or  a  fly,  can  l(e 
truly  said  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  this  precept.  That  benevolence  wliicii 
our  Lord  inculcated,  and  whidi  ])ervades  all  Ins  discourses,  is  not  limited  to 
p«'rsons  or  plueos,  to  times  or  circumstances.  It  is  not  a  special  act,  but  a 
universal  i»rineiple  which  flows  freely  forth  to  all  creatures  capable  of  being 
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affected  by  its  influence.  It  returns  good  for  evil,  and  rejoices  in  the  felicity 
of  all  animated  beings.  One  of  our  Saviour's  peculiar  blessings  is  pronounced 
on  the  merciful :  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.' 
'  Blessed,'  also,  *  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.'  But 
we  have  just  seen,  in  the  declaration  of  Solomon,  that  lenity  to  brutes  is  a 
characteristic  of  righteousness.  And,  therefore,  we  come  to  the  just  logical 
conclusion,  that  they  who  practise  humanity  to  brutes  are  by  the  SaTiour's 
decision  *  blessed.'" — Pp.  4 — 10. 

The  subject  is  then  argued  in  that  powerful,  luminous,  interesting,  and 
convincino-  style,  of  which  Dr.  Drummond  is  known  to  our  readers  to  be 
master  ;  for  this,  and  for  the  excellent  practical  admonitions  founded  on  his 
reasonincrs,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Sermon  itself.  But  our  author 
has  not  left  us  here.  He  has  added  a  number  of  notes  on  various  collateral 
topics  which,  by  the  diversified  entertainment  and  interest  they  produce,  but 
always  in  harmony  with  the  tendency  of  the  discourse  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pended, cannot  but  very  efficiently  promote  his  beneficent  purpose.  Of 
these  we  must  introduce  some  specimens. 

A  French  Jesuit  thought  that  animals  were  animated  by  demons  : 

"  See  a  work  entitled,  *  A  Philosophical  Amusement,  concerning  the  Lan- 
guage of  Birds  and  Beasts,'  written  originally  in  French,  by  Father  Bou- 
GEANT,  a  learned  Jesuit.  , 

"  *  Religion,'  says  he  *  teaches  us  that  the  devils,  from  the  very  moment 
they  had  sinned,  were  reprobate,  and  that  they  were  doomed  to  bum  for  ever 
in  hell ;  but  the  church  has  not  as  yet  determined  whether  they  do  actually 
endure  the  torments  to  which  they  are  condemned ;  it  may  be  thought  that 
they  do  not  yet  suffer  there,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  verdict  brought 
agEunst  them  is  reserved  for  the  day  of  the  final  judgment.'  Hence  he  infers, 
that  God,  not  to  suffer  so  many  legions  of  reprobate  spirits  to  be  of  no  use, 
has  distributed  them  through  the  several  spaces  of  the  world  to  serve  the 
designs  of  his  providence.  Some  busy  themselves  in  tempting,  seducing,  and 
tormenting  men.  *  God  with  the  others  makes  millions  of  beasts  of  all  kinds, 
which  serve  for  the  several  uses  of  man  :  *  ♦  *  and  what  care  we  whether 
it  be  a  devil  or  any  other  creature  that  serves  and  amuses  us  ?  The  thought 
of  it,  far  from  shocking,  pleases  me  mightily.  I  with  gratitude  admire  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  who  gave  me  so  many  little  devUs  to  serve  and 
amuse  me.  If  I  am  told  that  these  poor  devils  are  doomed  to  suffer  eternal 
tortures,  I  admire  God's  decree,  but  I  have  no  manner  of  share  in  this  dread- 
ful sentence ;  I  leave  the  execution  of  it  to  the  sovereign  Judge ;  and,  not- 
withstanding this,  I  live  with  my  little  devils  as  I  do  with  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, of  whom  religion  informs  me,  that  a  great  number  shall  be  damned.' 

"  Hildrop,  from  whose  works  this  passage  is  extracted,  speaks  of  the  hypo- 
thesis with  just  abhorrence.  Surely  it  was  undeserving  a  serious  refutation." 
—P.  34. 

Most  nations  have  their  favourite  animals : 

**  It  was  a  practice  among  ancient  idolaters  to  sacrifice  birds  to  the  infernal 
gods,  and  to  let  others  go  free  in  honour  of  the  gods  above.  Rehcs  of  this 
superstition  are  still  extant.  *  Superstitionis  hujusce  reliquias  plebs  homi- 
num  etiamnum  retinet ;  qui  ntbeculas  et  hirundines,  casu  captas,  multa  cum 
refigione  dimittere  solent,  ne  aliter  infortunii  aliquid  iis  eveniret,  et  Deum 
nescio  queui  Averruncum  mmus  propitium  experirentur.' — Spencer,  Lib. 
iii.  p.  489. 

"  It  is  curious  to  find  how,  among  almost  every  people,  some  animal  is  thus 
peculiarly  ftAoured.  Oppian  informs  us,  that  to  kill  a  dolphin  was  deemed 
impious  by  the  fishers  of  his  day. 

•'  *  The  dolphin  ne'er  must  bleed, 
Detestuic  heaven  resents  th'  inhuman  deed.' 
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"  We  learn  from  Sonnini,  tliat  tlie  Turks  as  well  as  tlie  Greeks  pay  s^fat 
respect  to  the  weasel.  It  was  formerly  worshiped  in  the  Thehais.  'J'he 
Greek  women  carry  their  attention  so  far  as  not  to  disturb  it;  and  they  even 
treat  it  with  a  politeness  truly  whimsical.  *  Welcome,^  say  they,  when  they 
perceive  a  weasel  in  their  house  ;  '  come  in,  my  pretty  ivrnch  ;  no  harm  shall 
happen  to  you  here ;  you  are  quHe  nt  home;  prny  make  free,'  <^c.  They  affirm 
that,  seusi!>le  of  these  civilities,  the  weasel  does  no  mischief;  whereas  every 
thing-  would  be  devoured,  add  they,  if  they  did  not  behave  to  this  animid  in  a 
courteous  manner. 

"  The  Pai^an  nations  of  Siberia  also  (the  Jakhuti  for  instance)  have  their 
favourite  animals :  the  goose,  the  swan,  or  the  raven,  which  they  treat  as 
sacred,  and  forbid  to  be  eaten  by  anv  of  their  tribe  ' — Strahlenberg's 
Siberiu,  p.  383."— Pp.  36,  37. 

UTILITY    OF    ANIMAL    DESTRUCTIVEXESS. 

"  The  mutual  destruction  of  animals,  is  a  creat,  a  necessary,  and  most  be- 
neficial law  of  nature  The  author  of  the  '  Philosojjhical  Survey  of  the  Ani- 
mal Creation,'  observes,  that  '  it  is  at  least  five  thousand  years  since  one  part 
of  tlie  living  substance  has  waged  continual  war  with  the  other,  yet  we  do  not 
find  the  law  of  nature  has  to  this  day  occasioned  the  extinction  of  any  one 
si)ecies.  Nay,  we  may  add,  it  is  this  which  has  preserved  them  in  that  state 
of  perpetual  youth  and  vigour  in  whicti  we  behold  them.  Its  effects  are  e:x- 
actly  the  same  as  that  of  tjie  pruning-hook  with  respect  to  shrubs  which  are 
too  luxuriant  in  their  grov/th,  or  of  the  hoe  to  plants  that  grow  too  close  to- 
gether. By  the  diminution  of  their  nmnl)er,  the  others  arrive  at  greater  per- 
fection.— p.  10(5.' 

"  The  same  author  observes,  that  '  the  su])erabundance  of  any  one  species 
is  sufficient  to  spread  a  general  mortality  over  the  whole  animal  creation.' 

"  Tlie  increase  of  some  animals  almost  exceeds  calculation.  Pennant 
affirms,  that  1,2/4,840  individuals  may  be  produced  from  a  single  pair  of 
ralibits  in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

"I\Ir.  Charles  Fothergill,  in  an  excellent  little  volume,  entitled,  'The Philo- 
sophy of  Natural  History,'  observes,  that  '  the  principle  of  increase  is  much 
more  powerful,  active,  and  effective,  in  the  common  g'rey  rut,  sometimes 
called  x]\(i  Norvegion  rat,  (»ivx  drcvmauKS  Linn.J  than  in  any  other  animal  of 
equal  size.'  He  calculates,  that  if  '  no  check  on  their  increase  should  operate 
destructively  for  the  space  of  four  years,  a  number  not  far  short  of  three  mil- 
lions might  be  produced  from  a  single  pair  in  that  time. 

"  '  Now,  the  conse((uences  of  such  an  active  and  productive  principle  of 
increase,  if  suffered  continually  to  operate  without  a  check,  would  soon  be 
fatally  obvious.  We  have  heard  of  fertile  plains  being  devastated,  and  large 
towns  undermined  in  Spain  by  rabbits ;  and  even  that  a  military  force  from 
Rome  was  once  recpiested  of  the  great  Aucji'.stus  to  suppress  the  astonishing 
numi)ers  of  (he  same  aniuials,  which  overran  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Mi- 
norca; but  ]f  rots  were  suffered  t(»  multiply  without  tht!  restraint  of  powerful; 
positive,  natural  checks,  not  only  would  fertile  plains  and  rich  cities  be  un- 
dermined and  destroyed,  but  the  whole  surface  t)f  the  earth,  in  a  very  few 
years,  would  be  rendered  a  barren  and  hideous  waste,  covered  with  myriads 
of  famished  i,n-ri/  rats,  against  which  man  himself  would  contend  in  vain.' — 
pp.  137,  I39."-Pp.  37,  38. 

HI'.MANITV    OF    A    SAINT 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  the  following  traits  of  zfM*f}hiIy  in  the  eha- 
ra(t('r  of  one  of'  our  great  national  saints:  'A  crane  had  one  day  taken  its 
flight  across  the  seas  from  Ireland,  and  by  the  time  it  drew  near  the  shore  of 
lona,  was  so  spent  that  it  was  obliged  to  alight  in  the  water.  The  saint  fore- 
saw that  this  was  likely  to  be  its  fate,  and  had  already  ordered  one  of  his 
monks  away,  though  it  was  at  the  most  distant  part  of  the  island,  to  take  up 
the  pdor  bird,  and  save  its  life.     IJring  it,  said  he,  to  the  nearest  house,  feed 
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it,  and  take  all  the  care  you  can  of  it  for  three  days  until  it  be  well  refreshed, 
and  recover  its  strength,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cross  the  sea  ag^n  to  its  native 
home!'  The  monk  obeyed,  and  the  saint  was  thankful.  *  For  this  act  of 
mercy  and  hospitality,  may  God  command  on  thee  his  blessing',  my  dear  bro- 
ther.' '  What  a  beautiful  picture,'  says  the  late  editor  of  Adomnan,  *  have  we 
in  this  chapter  of  the  benevolence  of  Columba!' 

"  *  Another  incident  of  a  like  nature  occurs  in  the  account  which  we  have 
of  the  transactions  of  the  saint's  dying  day.  He  had  been  to  see  and  to  bless 
the  provision  of  his  monks,  from  whom  he  was  on  that  day  to  be  taken  away. 
On  his  return  to  the  monastery,  he  sat  down  on  the  way  to  rest  him.  His  old 
white  horse,  which  used  to  carr}'  the  milk  vessels  betwixt  the  monastery  and 
the  fold,  observed  him,  came  where  he  was,  reclined  his  head  on  his  breast, 
and,  as  if  sensible  of  his  master's  near  departure,  began  to  express  his  grief 
by  groans  and  even  tears.  Dermit  offered  to  turn  him  away,  but  the  saint 
forbade : — Let  him  alone,  said  he,  let  him  alone,  for  he  loves  me,  and  I  will 
not  hinder  him  on  this  occasion  to  drop  his  tears  in  my  bosom,  and  shew  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief.  To  thee  God  hath  given  reason ;  but  see  (that  they 
might  not  be  despised)  he  hath  planted  affection  even  in  brutes ;  and,  in  this, 
even  something  like  a  prescience  of  my  departure.  Now,  my  faithful  and 
affectionate  friend,  be  gone,  and  mav  vou  be  kindlv  cared  for  bv  Him  who 
made  you!'— Smith's  Life  of  St.  Columba,  pp.  102,  '103."— Pp.  47,  48. 

And  now,  dismissing  Dr.  Drumraond's  discourse  with  our  hearty  com- 
mendation to  our  readers,  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks  on  this  topic  in  that 
peculiar  point  of  view  in  which  it  connects  itself  with  other  topics,  of  far 
higher  importance  and  interest — leading  us  to  conclusions  about  human 
nature  itself,  conclusions  which  are  a  basis  for  reasonings  on  the  Divine 
character,  and  which,  by  raising  our  view  from  the  relation  of  beasts  to  man, 
to  that  of  man  to  God,  indicate  truths  belonging  to  the  highest  order  of 
Christian  doctrines,  and  claiming  our  firmest  faith  while  they  inspire  our 
brightest  hopes. 

Let  not  man  plead  nature  ou  behalf  of  cruelty,  nor  slander  creation  to 
palliate  his  own  want  of  feeling.  The  constitution  of  nature  supposes  de- 
struction and  renovation  ;  but  it  avoids  useless  suffering ;  and  renders  what  is 
introduced  subservient  to  the  multiplication  of  life  and  enjoyment :  it  is 
certainly  the  destiny  of  many  species  to  prey  and  be  preyed  upon,  to  devour 
and  be  devoured.  It  is  idle  to  resolve  this  into  the  sin  of  man,  and  not  the 
plan  of  God.  It  was  never  otherwise  here,  save  in  the  dreams  of  poets  or 
the  blunders  of  theologians.  It  was  so  in  paradise  itself,  or  else  creation  then 
was  not  half  finished.  Every  thing  shews  it  to  have  been  the  plan.  Nor  is 
it  deficient  in  wisdom  or  benevolence.  Unless  animals  lived  on  each  other, 
scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  (perhaps  much  fewer)  could  ever  have  lived  at 
all.  Vegetation  could  do  but  little  for  them  compared  with  what  they  do 
for  each  other.  As  to  each,  death  by  violence  is  not  worse,  generally  better, 
than  by  acute  disease  or  gradual  decay  ;  and  as  to  the  whole,  it  is  a  provision 
for  the  thousand-fold  multiplication  of  existence  and  pleasurable  sensation. 
Paley's  chapter  (in  his  Natural  Theology)  on  the  goodness  of  God,  is  well 
worth  reading  on  this  subject.  As  things  are,  the  suffering  is  less  than  on 
on  any  other  plan,  and  it  is  the  means  ot  boundlessly-increased  enjoyment. 

There  is,  then,  no  countenance  to  the  needless  infiiction  of  sufferincr  in 
the  constitution  of  nature.  Happiness  greatly  preponderates  ;  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  are  made,  are  made  to  the  general  good.  Whether  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  wanton  cruelty,  the  superfluous  infliction  of  pain,  even  with 
the  most  ferocious  animals,  is  a  question  which  on  full  investigation  would 
probably  be  negatived.     Generally,  at  least,  when  animals  slay  it  is  to  eat. 

VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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There  may  be  some  mortal  antipathies,  instincts  which  have  their  use,  but 
they  are  exceptions.  Were  it  not  so,  which  does  it  become  man  to  follow  — 
the  unthinking  brute,  or  the  intelligent  Creator,  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works  ?  Let  him  even  consult  his  own  nature.  Cruelty  is  not 
natural  to  liim.     We  may  ever  trace  it  to  corruption  and  perversion. 

It  is  the  abuse  of  cosscious  power,  and  nothing  is  more  corrupting  than 
power  :  it  corrupts  governmen's,  it  corrupts  rehgions,  it  corrupts  man.  The 
temjjlation  is  greatest  with  those  unused  to  it,  and  who  possess  a  much 
smaller  share  than  those  about  them.  Children  often  shew  a  propensity  to 
hurt  insects.  Original  sin,  say  the  orthodox.  There  is  no  need  for  that 
solution.  The  suffering  is  not  thought  of;  is  certainly  not  the  source  of  the 
little  tyrant's  enjoyment.  But  this  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  they 
have  a  living  creature  in  iheir  power,  while  they  continually  feel  themselves 
in  the  power  of  others,  hi  this  country  the  most  offensive  sights  of  tliis 
sort  are  the  treatment  of  horses,  &c.,  by  servants  and  drivers.  They  flow 
from  the  same  source,  thouijh  not  with  the  same  excuse  of  ignorance.  It  is 
a  libel  on  beasts  to  call  this  brutality;  we  might  as  well  call  murder  hu- 
manity. These  are  the  only  creatures  which  they  command  ;  and  they 
visit  with  interest  the  harshness  of  their  superiors.  "He  my  Neger,"  said 
the  black,  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  stripes  he  was  showering  on  his 
ass.  Example  had  made  him  regard  this  as  a  necessary  demonstration  of 
his  "little  brief  authority." 

Interest  is  another  conimou  source  of  the  mal-treatment  of  animals,  es- 
pecially in  a  commercial  country.  They  are  property,  and  the  great  question 
is  how  to  make  them  the  most  valuable  property.  They  are  considered  not 
merely  as  capable  of  being  useful  to  man  (and  generally  with  most  enjoyment 
in  that  utility),  sensible  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  sent  into  the  world  by  its 
Maker,  their  and  our  Maker,  to  have  their  measure  of  enjoyment,  but  as  so 
much  money's  v.orth  ;  and  if,  even  by  agony,  they  can  become  so  much 
more  money's  worth,  why  avarice  j)romptly  makes  them  so,  and  boasts  ol 
the  increase. 

Man's  pleasure  is  often  their  pain.  He  plays  on  their  antipathies ;  and  as 
their  blood  flows,  and  their  limbs  are  mangled,  he  enjoys  the  excitement  of 
tlie  contest.  Some  species  are  only  to  be  killed  by  amateur  butchers. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  chase  is  about  in  proportion  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
animal's  suffering;.  Some  are  torturtd  to  death  to  jjamper  the  ap[)etite  by 
the  flavour  which  their  agonies  impart.  So  far  can  pleasure  blind  and  stifle 
to  all  considerations  but  its  own  gratification. 

In  warfare  that  generous  animal,  the  horse,  is  doomed  to  exertions, 
toil,  wounds,  and  slaughter,  togetlier  with  his  master.  I5ut  battles  are  the 
sacrifices  of  the  evil  principle,  and  "groans  the  music  of  his  worship,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  all  should  correspond. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  these  motives  shouM  produce  cruelty  to  animals 
when  we  remember  that  they  have  had  the  same  result  as  to  our  fellow-men. 
Often  have  they  been  maiuKxl  and  slain  by  the  caprice  of  power,  and  ap- 
parently only  to  shew  its  extent.  They  too  have  been  property,  their  bones 
and  sinews  vahud,  and  their  backs  worn  by  the  lash,  and  their  blood  coined 
into  gold.  In  the  Roman  amphitheatres  they  were  tlie  victims  to  pleasure  ; 
gladiaiors  perished  by  thousands  to  niake  sport  for  the  shouting  multitude. 
In  the  Maroon  war  the  runaway  and  rebelhous  slaves  were  chased  by  blood- 
hounds, and  there  was  the  excitement  of  hunting  men.  What  else  indeed 
huvo  wars  often  been  but  the  mighty  hunts  of  the  Nimrods  of  the  earth  > 
The  righteous  man,  according  to  the  Jewish  code,  but  who,  with  the 
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larger  allowance  of  our  laws,  must  be  merciful,  has  too  keen  a  perception  of 
suffering  to  enter  into  these  pleasures.    His  palate  has  no  relish  for  the  deli- 
cacies of  torture ;   and  he  can  take  wholesome  exercise   without  making 
it  the  flight  for  life  of  a  harmless  creature.      He  knows  that  man  is  the 
lord  of  all ;  but  that  mercy  is  the  charter  of  his  sovereignty,  and  its  exer- 
cise essential  to  his  title  to  dominion.     To  clear  so  much  money  is  not  with 
hira   an  incontrovertible  vindication   of  causing   so  much  pain.      He  has 
pleasure  in  seeing  pleasure.     His  heart  gladdens  within  him  as  he  walks 
forth  and  sees  earth,  air,  and  sea,  all  fuil  of  life,  and  full  of  joy.     He  says 
with  Palev,  "  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all."     And  he  is  happy  that  it  is  so. 
He  would  make  it  more  so.     As  the  Celts  passed  not  without  throwing  their 
stone  to  increase  tiie  monumental  pile  of  the  dead,  so  he  casts  his  benevolent 
contribution  to  the  mass  of  living  joy.    He  bows  to  the  necessity  of  pain  and 
slaughter,  but  thinks  there  is  an  equal  necessity  for  life  and  pleasure.     The 
humanity  of  the  Jewish  law  is  not  with  him  one  of  the  beggarly  elements  to 
pass  away.     He  obeys  its  spirit  without  a  penalty ;  perhaps  pavs  for  his 
observance  the  penalty  of  a  little  ridicule  from  the  le^  scrupulous. — Now 
this  is  humanity,  viz.  human  nature.     It  is  merely  acting  up   to  what  our 
hearts  teach  us,  when  they  are  unperverted  by  passion  within  or  the  world 
without.     We  cannot  agree  with  the  philosophers  who  resolve  all  acts  of 
kindness  into  selfishness,  who  say  that  man  only  relieves  a  beggar  because 
he  may  himself  become  one,  or  that  beggar  be  of  service  to  him.     The 
foundation  is  deeper  than  this.     There  is  a  provision  for  benevolence  in  our 
frame.     There  is  a  mechanical  provision  for  it.     The  sight  of  torture  pro- 
duces sensations  in  some  measure  corresponding  with  those  of  the  sufferer. 
The  screams  of  a  dyins:  animal  are  no  natural  music,  though  habit  may  make 
them  not  shocking.    We  have  seen  that  cruelty  may  be  traced  to  the  mighti- 
est motives  that  operate  on  man.     The  formidable  array  of  t':ie  triumphant 
army  shews  the  resistance  it  had  to  overcome.     Unless  nature  had  been  the 
enemy,   the  feeblest  inducements   would  have  claimed  their  place   in  the 
enumeration.     In  human  nature,  then,  considered  absolutely,  we  find  one 
reason  of  the  fact  that  "the  righteous  man  re^ardeih  the  life  of  his  beast." 

^Ve  find  another,  in  human  nature  considered  relatively  to  inferior  natures. 
Man  is  a  God  to  them.  He  may  not  have  the  swiftness  of  one,  or  the 
strength  of  another,  but  he  can  check  that  swiftness  and  command  that 
strength.  Knowledge  is  his  power,  and  reason  the  basis  of  his  throne.  Like 
others,  he  has  the  consciousness  of  superiority ;  he  aims  at  his  own  interest ; 
he  loves  pleasure,  and  he  can  strive  in  the  contest  which  he  deems  honour- 
able ;  but  in  him  all  these  are  modified  by  the  genuine  dictates  of  his  nature 
and  his  principles,  i.  e.  by  benevolence :  and  hence,  instead  of  inciiincr  to 
cruelty,  they  dispose  him  to  compassion  and  care.  They  make  him  a  bene- 
factor even  of  brutes.  He  feels  that  he  has  power  ;  that  they  are  compara- 
tively helpless ;  and  therefore  he  protects  instead  of  injuring.  Their  very 
feebleness  is  a  safeguard.  The  general  horror  at  any  one  who  would  hurt 
an  infant  is  an  emanation  from  this  principle.  The  child  is  slronof  in  its 
weakness,  and  secure  in  its  defencelessncss.  Its  inabihty  to  resist  is  an 
appeal  which  (with  the  exception  of  the  most  depraved)  paraKzes  all  hands 
and  softens  all  hearts.  He  feels  this  appeal  from  ten  thousand  creatures 
whose  sensations,  through  all  their  extent,  he  could  annihilate.  With  him 
'tis  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 
And  if  his  power  can  be  put  forth  for  good,  nothing  lives  too  mean  for  its 
exercise. 
As  to  his  interest,  he  thinks  it  not  merely  his  interest  to  amass  riches,  but  to 
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form  such  habits  as  become  the  immortal  child  of  the  God  of  love.  Whatever 
prevents  the  predominance  of  a  gross  and  earthly  selfishness  in  his  bosom, 
whatever  keeps  his  feelings  well  tuned  to  sympathy  and  kindness,  whatever 
adds  to  his  hoard  of  complacent  recollections — this  is  his  interest ;  he  follows  it. 
What  is  pleasure  to  others  is  not  so  to  him,  if  there  be  cruelty  in  it,  be- 
cause in  that  there  is  a  reflected  pain  to  him  which  overpowers  all  the  a2;ree- 
able  sensations  which  are  connected  with  it.  Pain  cannot  be  his  pleasure ; 
so  he  avoids  its  infliction,  unless  good  ends,  other  than  his  own  gratification, 
are  to  be  answered  by  it.  His  beast  writhes  not  under  those  ebuUitions  of 
vindictive  fury  which  often  avenge  the  inconvenience  of  the  master.  Train- 
ing is  necessary  for  those  employed  in  the-service  of  man,  and  that  may 
imply  blows.  With  him  they  are  no  heavier  than  required.  His  superior 
wisdom  and  foresight  supply  the  defects  of  their  want  of  reason,  and  make 
them  his  instruments.  It  is  certain  that  the  domestic  animals  multiply  more 
rapidly  than  those  in  a  wild  state,  and  their  security  and  apparent  enjoy- 
ment are  greater.  The  existence  of  a  superior  nature  on  the  world  of  their 
habitation  is  evidently  useful  for  the  whole. 

The  frame  of  man  disposes  him  to  benevolence  :  the  relation  of  a  supe- 
rior nature  is  for  good  to  the  inferior,  and  God  formed  that  frame  and  con- 
stituted that  relation.  May  we  not  infer  something  as  to  his  character  and 
plans  ?  By  the  way  we  may  remark,  that  this  mechanical  provision  in  us 
for  compassion,  this  propulsion  to  benevolence  in  us,  indicates  our  duty, 
shews  us  in  what  the  perfection  of  our  nature  consists,  and  marshals  us  the 
path  to  real  happiness.  Not  to  cultivate  our  capacities  for  goodness  is  as 
absurd  as  depriving  ourselves  of  a  sense,  and  shutting  out  all  the  improve- 
ment which  its  use  will  bring,  and  all  the  enjoyment  it  would  furnish.  With- 
out a  benevolence,  wide  as  the  range  of  being,  soaring  to  the  throne  of  God, 
crouching  to  the  very  insect,  and  spreading  its  streams  wide  over  the  level  of 
humanity,  man  fails  of  answering  the  end  of  his  existence,  and  is  but  a 
blighted  plant.  All  else  were  made  for  man,  but  man  himself  was  made  for 
this.     His  being  is  a  means  to  this  end — without  it  all  is  vanity. 

The  benevolent  tendency  of  human  nature  in  two  ways  proves  the  bene- 
volence of  God  ;  1st,  design  shews  the  disposition.  A  contrivance  for  final 
evil  implies  the  malignity  of  the  contriver.  If  hatred  had  been  essential  to 
man,  we  might  fairly  have  judged  it  essential  to  the  Maker  of  man.  The 
object  of  a  plan  must  be  one  which  the  author  regards  with  complacency. 
Hence  benevolence  is  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  must  be  pre-eminently 
so,  for  he  has  made  man  on  purpose  to  exercise  it,  and  to  be  happy  in  its 
exercise.  The  more  enlarged  benevolence  is,  the  greater  is  the  happiness 
of  its  possessor.  In  whichever  direction  it  advances,  it  opens  sources  of  en- 
joyment. It  goes  on  voyages  of  discovery,  and  comes  back  laden  with 
mental  wealth.  Felicity  grows  with  it  unto  perfection.  Then  the  love  of 
God  must  be  boundless.  The  universe  basks  in  his  smile,  and  he  looks 
down,  blessed,  on  his  work. — 2d.  Whatever  of  good  the  creature  has,  must 
exist  in  a  far  higher  degree  in  the  Creator.  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 
he  not  hear ;  and  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?"  is  a  mode  of 
argument  most  strictly  ap])lica1)le,  and  finally  conclusive,  to  moral  excel- 
lence. He  that  made  the  heart  of  man  for  benevolence,  must  be  a  rich 
fountain  of  love,  which,  unexhausted,  can  supply  the  universe.  As  our 
strength  is  derived  from  his  omnipotence,  our  knowledge  from  his  omnis- 
cience, so  is  our  goodness  from  his  benevolence,  and  it  is  as  inferior  as  they 
are  to  the  Infinite  Original. 

In  the  relation  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior  nature,  in  the  higher  power. 
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wisdom,  skill,  of  man  than  beasts,  and  his  capacity  of  pleasure  in  their  en- 
joyments, we  found  another  solution  of  the  good  man's  care  for  the  lower 
animals.  Such  a  relation,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  God  bears  to  us  ;  with 
this  additional  circumstance,  that  our  existence,  and  that  relation,  are  on  his 
part  wholly  spontaneous.  Are  they  feeble  compared  with  us  ?  Much  more 
are  we  compared  with  him.  Does  the  consciousness  of  power  dispose  the 
good  man  to  a  kind  use  of  it  ?  Much  more  does  his  absolute  controul  of  our 
destiny  so  dispose  a  good  God.  We  are  as  infants  in  his  arms,  or  insects 
beneath  his  tread.  At  any  instant  can  he  wither  our  being.  Were  he 
malignant,  he  would  torture  us ;  were  he  indifferent,  we  should  survive  or 
perish,  enjoy  or  writhe,  by  chance,  as  worms  in  the  path  of  the  heedless. 
The  union  of  power  with  benevolence  makes  Omnipotence  itself  only  the 
pledge  of  absolute  safety  and  final  happiness. 

Is  the  consciousness  of  reason,  of  greater  wisdom,  with  the  good  man, 
only  a  prompting  to  guide  and  correct  and  provide  for  the  inferior  tribes  ? 
What  then  are  the  promptings  of  benevolent  Omniscience  but  to  lead  the 
blind  by  a  way  which  they  knew  not,  to  correct  the  short-sightedness  of 
man,  and  by  the  best  adapted  instruction  and  discipline,  here  or  hereafter, 
train  him  for  endless  felicity  ?  The  power  which  vainly  shews  itself  in 
wanton  inflictions,  the  interest  which  must  be  forfeited,  or  advanced  by  the 
pain  of  inferiors,  the  pleasure  which  consists  in  their  sufferings,  can  by  no 
possibility,  by  no  supposition  short  of  blasphemy,  be  ascribed  to  Him.  He 
fights  no  battle  with  his  helpless  offspring.  He  has  no  glory  to  build  on 
their  destruction.     He  rejoiceth  in  the  infinity  of  his  bounties. 

The  plans  of  God,  as  they  relate  even  to  this  transitory  state,  and  including 
the  short-lived  beings  that  perish  momentarily  and  for  ever,  are  then  bene- 
volent. Strongly  then  may  we  infer  that  they  are  so,  as  relating  to  rational 
and  immortal  beings,  and  extending  through  futurity.  Strongly  may  we 
infer  that  as  here  no  animal  is  too  mean  to  be  included  in  them,  no  man  is 
so  vile  as  to  be  excluded  there  ;  but  that  the  grand  result  will  be  the  de- 
struction of  vice,  the  annihilation  of  misery,  the  universal,  ultimate  triumph 
of  purity  and  bliss.  Into  such  plans  let  us  enter,  and  while  they  inspire  our 
glowing  devotions,  may  they  form  our  characters  also,  and  make  us  meet  for 
heaven,  and  agents  for  leading  others  there. 

Amply  are  these  conclusions  confirmed  by  revelation,  through  all  its  dis- 
coveries, from  the  promise  to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  should  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  be  blessed,  to  the  vision  of  John,  in  which  he  heard  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  saying.  Blessing  and  honour  and 
glory  and  power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.  Amply  are  they  sanctioned  by  every  display  of 
the  Divine  character,  from  the  first  revelation  of  the  Jehovah  of  Moses  to 
the  glorious  delineation  of  the  Father  of  Christ.  From  what  multitudi- 
nous sources,  like  the  noise  of  many  waters,  rise  the  declarations  that  God 
IS  Love  !  This  is  the  language  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  this  the  emphatic 
teaching  of  miracles.  This  reason  proves  by  demonstration,  and  revelation 
asserts  with  heavenly  authority.  The  sunbeams  inscribe  it  wherever  they 
fall,  and  the  flowers  of  earth  are  its  lovely  hieroglyphics.  Inanimate  being 
is  its  recording  pillar,  and  vital  existence  is  its  living  witness.  From  beasts 
to  men,  from  men  to  angels,  ascend  the  brightening  illustrations  of  its  truth. 
The  Voice  of  Time  loudly  proclaims  that  God  is  Love  ;  and  the  echo  re- 
sounds in  gladness  through  the  long  ages  of  eternity. 
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Art.  I. —  Three  Lctterx  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Hennj  Girdlestone,  on 
Christian  Uniturianis)n  and  the  Bri- 
tish Reformation  Society.  By  Je- 
rom  Murcli,  Alinister  of  tlie  Unita- 
rian (^'ongregcition.  Diss,  Norfolk. 
Pp.  6.9. 

Mr.  Girdlestone  is  a  popular  clergy- 
man at  Norwich,  who  has  lately  publish- 
ed a  pamphlet  on  Chtistiau  Unitariauisin, 
containing  an  imaginary  conversation 
between  an  Unitarian  and  a  Trinitarian, 
and  preceded  by  some  remarks  on  the 
establishment  of  the  liranch  Reformation 
Society. 

Mr.  Murch,  the  recently  appointed 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  Society  at  Diss, 
has  done  honour  to  himself,  and  justice 
to  the  cause  of  Unitarian  Dissent,  by 
pointing  out  the  futility  of  the  clergy- 
man's objections ;  and  by  plainly,  yet 
forcibly,  stating  sonie  of  the  arguments 
for  the  Unitarian  doctrine.  As  this  part 
of  his  subject  scarcely  admits  of  novelty, 
yet  requires  to  be  brought  up  as  occa- 
sion offers  in  all  tlie  districts  of  the 
liingdom,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  animated,  yet  tem- 
perate style  of  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
the  following  rcTuarks  on  the  necessity 
of  Reformation  in  the  Cliurcli  of  England. 
Nor  will  our  readers  be  insensible  to  the 
clainis  of  a  subject  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  j)ublie 
a  Hairs. 

"  As  my  object  is  to  suggest  the  ne- 
cessity of  reforming  the  Church  of  V.w- 
gland,  by  a  more  just  distribution  of  lier 
revenues,  and  by  summoning  her  minis- 
teis  to  greater  exertion,  I  shall  not  now 
enlarge  ujion  her  doctrines.  And  while 
pursuing  m\'  object,  let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood.— I  am  free  to  confess  my 
fh'cided  aversion  to  all  I'.stablisbed 
Cliurches.  1  acUufiwledue  no  light  in 
human  legislators  to  decree  what  the 
people  must  i)elie\  (',  or  to  attach  pecidiar 
ajviuifages  to  the  profession  of  peculiar 
oiiinioiis.  Actions,  and  luit  opinions, 
should  he  conformable  to  the  laws  ol' 
•■.othly  niiU'istrates.  I  would  not,  how- 
i  vci ,  l)f  Mipposcd  f'l  advocate  a  rasli  and 
ruihliii  demolition  of  the  pre.^imt  system  ; 
i»  ajipe.trs  to  be  entwined  with  the  aflec- 


tions,  and,  at  present,  essential  to  tlie 
happiness,  of  many  pious  Christians,  and 
therefore  I  would  recommend  a  gradual 
removal  of  the  evils  that  exist.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  new  reformers  the  neces- 
sity of  exertion  in  order  to  obtain  a  cou- 
siderable  reduction  in  the  incomes  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church.  1 
would  suggest  an  abolition  of  pluralities, 
and  a  more  equitable  remuneration  of 
rectors  and  curates.  The  tithe  system 
is  a  subject  of  general  complaint,  and 
occasions  unnumbered  disputes  betweeu 
the  clergy  and  their  parishioners.  Reli- 
gion is  frequently  wounded  by  those  who 
profess  to  be  her  friends  and  advocates, 
in  consequence  of  her  forced  connexion 
with  the  world.  The  National  Halls  of 
learning  ought  sui'cly  to  be  open  to  all 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  partake  of 
their  advantages.  Subscrijjtion  to  arti- 
cles of  faith  is  well  known  to  be  the 
cause  of  innumerable  crimes.  Talsehood, 
equivocation,  and  deceit  are  notorious  in 
reference  to  that  unjust  requirement. 
When  will  these  acknowledged  evils  be 
removed?  When  will  knowledge  be 
obtained,  and  religion  be  promoted,  with- 
out the  aid  of  unscriptural  and  unrigh- 
teous regulations  ?  'I'hat  happy  perioii 
cannot  be  far  distant.  The  signs  of  the 
times  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
There  are  very  few  who  discern  them, 
and  expect  no  change  in  the  Established 
Church.  Meetings  liave  already  beeu 
held  lor  the  purpose  of  hastening  that 
change.  Soon  may  sucli  efforts  be  made 
in  every  i)ait  of  our  land.  If  the  Aristo- 
cracy will  not  act  with  the  people,  let 
the  peojjle  act  by  themselves.  Their 
voice  has  seldom  been  heard  in  vain. 
Let  them  use  strong,  general,  persever- 
ing exertion,  and  they  will  si)eedily  pro- 
cure a  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eu- 
glaiul."— I'p.  <)()— 08. 

Satisfied  as  we  are  with  the  spirit  and 
general  execution  of  this  animated  pani- 
jdilet,  it  were  an  ungracious  task  to  point 
out  the  verbal  errors,  typographical,  yet 
by  no  means  unim|)orlant,vvhicli  morcex- 
)ierience  in  auihorship  will  serve  to  i)re- 
vcnt.  Hut  there  is  one  expression  which 
wc  (  annot  allow  to  pass  without  aniniad- 
version.  Mr.  ."M.  soh-mnly  assures  his 
tij)poncut  that  Unilari.ins  do  nolconsidei" 
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Christ  as  "  a  mere  creature"  (p.  42). 
As  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Murch  did  not 
Qieau  to  imply  thai  Christ  was  the  Crea- 
tor ;  and  either  Creator  or  a  "  mere 
creature"  lie  must  be  ;  we  are  totally  at 
a  loss  to  divine  what  Ijc  did  mean.  'Ihe 
description  of  Unitarian  notions  of  the 
Messiah  which  immediately  follows,  is 
perfectly  consistent  not  only  with  his 
being  a  "  mere  creature,"  as  all  of  us 
believe,  but  with  his  being  a  "  mere 
man,"  as  most  of  us  believe ;  a  mere 
man,  that  is,  by  the  simple  humanity  of 
his  nature ;  but  endowed  witii  know- 
ledge and  power  from  on  high,  and  ex- 
alted of  God  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Savi- 
our. 


Art.  II. —  Unitarianism  not  Christi- 
anity :  a  Letter  uHdresxfd  to  Mr. 
Jerom  Murch,  Minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Congregation,  Diss,  Norfolk. 
By  a  Trinitarian.  Rivingtons. 
Wilkin,  Norwich. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read 
a  less  able  and  more  vulgar  defence  of 
Trinitarianism  than  tliis.  The  author, 
Avhoever  he  may  be,  seems  unacquainted 
to  a  degree  we  should  hardly  have  ima- 
gined possible  in  this  age,  with  even 
the  most  usual  terms  of  controversy ; 
he  abuses  the  Reverend  gentleman  for 
not  perceiving  tiiat  the  phrase  "  Sou  of 
God"  is  designed  to  teacli  us,  not  what 
every  simple-minded  reader  would  sup 
pose,  the  subordination  of  Jesus  to  the 
Father,  but  that  the  Son  himself  is  the 
supreme  God;  he  kindly  asks  if  his  op- 
poueiit's  "  peace  and  pleasure  rises  high 
in  consequence  of  the  Saviour's  digniry 
sinking  low,  even  to  the  level  of  his  sinful 
fellow-man  ;"  he  more  than  insinuates 
that  his  adversary  "  glories  in  the  hope 
of  proving  our  Redeemer  uuirorthy  of 
our  love  and  adoration ;"  and  iiolitely 
concludes  by  atfirmiug  that  "  Unitarian- 
ism is  not  Christianity."  We  will  give 
one  short  specimen  of  his  powers  of 
argumentation  : 

"  Your  judgment  may  recoil  at  the 
idea  of  beholding  the  Creator  of  the 
world  suspended  on  the  cross,  wiien  by 
one  word  he  could  have  annihilated  the 
universe  and  the  wretclies  who  had  dared 
to  sit  in  judguicnt  upon  him.  But  the 
fact  is  not  less  true,  because  your  judg- 
ment revolts  at  tlie  contemplation  of  the 
awful  scene,  so  powerfully  described  by 
the  Evangelijts.  .''///judgment  recoils  at 
the  idea  of  the  torture  of  the  .Mrican 
slave  when  writliing  under  the  lash  of 
his  merciless  fellow-creatures  ;  wy  heart 
sickens  at   the   thonght  of  the    Gcntoo 


widow  immolating  herself  upou  the  fu- 
neral pile  of  her  departed  husband  !  But 
in  spite  of  the  abhorrence  I  feel,  and  the 
revulsion  of  my  judgment  at  the  bare 
contemplation  of  these  enormities,  prac- 
tised in  this  enlightened  age,  and,  as  it 
were,  under  the  eye  and  by  the  sanction 
of  Christianity— yet.  Sir,'  the  fact  re- 
mains unshaken  1" 

So,  then,  the  enormous,  the  appalling, 
the  blasphemous  notion  of  the  actual 
death  of  the  Deity,  is  held  to  be  a  matter 
of  no  greater  difficulty  than  belief  in  the 
miseries  of  an  African  slave,  or  the  im- 
molation of  a  Gentoo  widow  I  When 
will  Trinitarians  perceive  and  fairly  meet 
the  real  question  at  issue  .>  They  tell  us 
that  the  .Atonement  was  valueless  if  of- 
fered by  a  creature  ;  that  the  Creator 
alone  could  redeem  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself.  'I'he  Divine  Nature,  then,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  was  the  real  sacri- 
tice.  We  cannot  descend  to  recrimin  i- 
tiou  ;  but  yet,  if  this  doctrine  be  seri- 
ously maintained,  we  can  scarcely  for- 
bear asking  the  Calvinist  who  it  is  tliat 
approaches  nearest  to  .'\thei>m  ;  the  Uni- 
tarian, who  never  for  one  moment  can 
admit  the  non-existence  of  the  Deity,  or 
he  who  believes  that  there  was  an  instant 
when  death  was  the  triumphant  power  .^ 
Tnere  are  contradictions  which  nothing 
can  reconcile.  Not  even  Omnipotence, 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  can  cause 
the  same  essence  to  be  and  not  to  be  in 
the  same  moment  of  time ;  but  if  the 
Divine  Nature  or  Essence  cannot  without 
the  most  dreadful  impiety  be  allowed 
ever  to  have  been  extinguished  ior  an 
instant  in  death,  what  then  becomes  of 
the  argument  for  the  Atonement  founded 
on  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  sacrifice  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  human  nature 
only  suffered  and  died,  where  is  the  of- 
fering of  the  Infinite,  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid  ?  The  Trinitarian,  after 
quoting  the  well-known  passage  in  Acts 
XX.  28,  "  Feed  the  church  of  God,  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood," 
adds,  "  Some,  indeed,  have  pretended 
that  '  the  church  of  the  Lord'  is  the  true 
reading,  but  in  the  words  of  an  able  di- 
vine, I  reply,  that  the  phrase  '  church 
of  the  Lord'  never  once  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  the  words  '  church 
of  God'  occur  continually."  What  this 
assertion  has  to  do  with  the  question,  we 
cannot  perceive  ;  passages  of  Scripture 
are  to  be  read  as  they  were  first  written, 
and  no  manuscript  of  note  or  valne 
reads  "  the  church  of  God."  The  word 
"  Lord"  is,  osi  the  contrary,  supported 
by  ail  the  most  ancient  and  valual)if 
MSS.,  and  by  citations  from  the  most 
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ancient  ecclesiastiral  writers.  See  Giies- 
bacli's  note  on  the  text  in  his  seeond 
edition.  Atlianasius  himself  makes  over 
tlie  |)hrase,  "  bh)od  of  God,"  to  the 
Arians,  to  whom  he  says  it  more  properly 
belongs  than  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
j)erfect  deity  of  Christ. 

The  pamphlet  is  made  up  of  the  usual 
quotations  from  Scripture,  interpreted 
us  Trinitarians  conscientiously  interpret 
them,  and,  of  course,  liable  to  the  usual 
objections  from,  we  hope,  equally  con- 
scientious Unitarians.  VVe  are  not  a 
whit  nearer  the  truth  because  one  more 
Trinitarian  writer  has  told  us  that  "  Uni- 
tarianism  is  not  Christianity  j"  because 
one  professing  Christian  has  accused 
another  of  having  a  pleasure  in  proving 
"  the  Redeemer  to  be  unworthy  of  our 
supreme  love  and  adoration."  We  rather 
think  we  are  farther  apart ;  for  he  who 
thus  believes  of  his  fellow- man,  cannot 
love  him  ;  has  put  away  "  the  very  bond 
of  perfectness ;"  and  cannot  but  regard 
him  as  a  being  insensible  to  the  strong- 
est, the  noblest,  the  most  endearing  of 
all  claims  —  that  which  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  possesses  on  the  love,  reve- 
rence, and  gratitude  of  his  followers. 


lost.  As  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  ar- 
gument of  the  present  discourse  is  borne 
out  by  reason  and  scripture,  and  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  kindly  sympathies  of 
the  reader. 


Art.  III. —  The  Impartiality  of  God : 
a  Sermon.  By  W,  J.  Bakewell. 
Pp.  22.    Hunter. 

The  universality  of  the  Divine  Bene- 
volence, which  is  unhappily  denied  by 
some  who  deem  it  a  crime  to  question 
the  existence  of  the  attribute  itself,  is 
vindicated  with  much  earnestness,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  filial  love,  in  the  Sermon 
before  us.  It  is  to  be  wished,  however, 
that  tlie  truth  which  the  discourse  is  de- 
signed to  establish  had  been  defended  on 
a  wider  ground,  and  that  the  principle 
of  the  impartiality  of  God  liad  been  car- 
ried out  to  the  point  to  which  Christi- 
anity undoubtedly  authorizes  its  exten- 
sion. It  is  not  enough  to  assert  that 
wliat  is  retpiired  of  men  is  in  i)roportion 
to  vsliat  is  given,  and  that  they  who 
never  lieard  of  the  law,  shall  not  incur 
the  |»eiialties  of  the  law.  Many  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  spiritual  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  few  are  bestowed  for  tiic 
s.ike  of  the  many,  and  that  ultimate 
blessing  to  all  is  the  object  of  such  dis- 
pinsations  as  are  apparently  the  most 
unequal.  In  the  eye  of  (Jod  there  is  a 
true  ((piality  of  nature  and  destination 
anion;;  all  classes  of  men.  Till  this  truth 
is  universally  admitted,  ?nen  will  be  just 
fiiithtr  to  (io(|  nor  to  lacji  other  ;  and 
'lo  (qijiortunity  of  asserting  it  sliould  be 


Art.  IV. —  Two  Sermons.  I.  The 
Duty  of  Christians  to  seek  the  Im- 
provement of  their  Fellow-men.  II. 
Christians  the  best  Name  for  Disci- 
ples of  Christ.  By  J.  G.  Robberds, 
Pp.23.  Marshall,  Newcastle.  1829. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
why  beauty  of  sentiment  aud  style  should 
be  incompatible  with  the  simplicity  which 
is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  addresses 
delivered  to  a  mixed  auditory.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  differ  from  us  in  this, 
supposing  what  is  plain  to  be  common, 
what  is  simple  to  be  trite.  Let  such 
refer  to  the  little  tract  whose  title  we 
have  given,  and  be  convinced  of  their 
error. 

Art.  V. — ^  Comparison  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. Pp.  11.  William  Browne, 
Bristol ;  Hunter,  London. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  this 
tract  will  produce  any  effect  on  minds  by 
which  the  Prayer-Book  and  Bible,  in- 
consistent as  they  are,  are  regarded  with 
eijual  veneration.  There  are  many,  how- 
ever, to  whom  it  will  be  instrnctive  to 
observe  how  far  the  religious  systems  of 
men  fall  short  of  the  gospel  in  consis- 
tency, simplicity,  and  beauty. 


Art.   VI  — ^    Family   Prayer-Book, 
^■■c.,  <5f.    By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard. 

Hunter.     1830. 

The  advertisement  of  this  volume  in- 
forms us,  that  "  At  the  re(picst  of  many 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  first  edition  of 
'  Sermons  designed  to  be  used  in  Fami- 
lies,' it  was  deemed  desirable  to  pub- 
lish, in  a  sei)arate  form,  the  Prayers 
added  to  the  second  edition  of  the  same 
work.  While  preparing  to  carry  these 
Prayers  through  the  press,  the  Editor  was 
urged  to  add  such  other  devotional  exer- 
cises as  might  render  the  publication 
useful  as  a  general  j)rayer-book."  This 
has  been  done,  in  a  way,  we  think, 
which  merits  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 

'I'he  difficulties  attending  the  comjjo- 
sition  of  prayers  for  general  u.sc  aic 
great,  and  some  believe  them  insur- 
mountiible.  The  variety  of  nwKlcs  ot 
feeling  and  expression  is  as  extensive  in 
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tho.se  wliich  regard  the  Deity,  as  in  any 
.  of  inferior  importance  ;  and  the  religious 
emotions  posses^s  too  much  of  individu- 
ality to  be  aptly  embodied  in  a  general 
or  invariable  form  of  expression.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  the  present  modes  of 
worship  are  in  use,  it  is  desirable  that  as 
great  a  variety  as  possible  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  devotional  portions. 
The  volume  before  us  affords  this  variety 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  remove  some  of 
the  impediments  which  have  been  pleaded 
in  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  family  wor- 
jhip.  The  pious  thoughts  of  many  minds, 
the  devotional  feelings  of  many  hearts, 
are  here  offered ;  and  where  they  lead, 
we  hope  many  minds  and  many  hearts  will 
follow  ;  for  however  peculiar  may  be  the 
religious  emotions,  they  can  scarcely  fail 
of  finding  congeniality  somewhere  in 
these  pages. 

In  the  volume  of  Sermons  we  were 
presented  with  an  excellent  discourse  ou 
Family  Worship  by  the  Editor.  He  has 
followed  up  his  exhortations  to  devotion 
by  a  collection  of  original  prayers,  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  fervour,  and  for 
their  legitimate  scriptural  expression. 
They  appear  to  us  to  have  opened  up  the 
sources  of  religious  emotion.  A  higher 
iucentive  to  their  use  we  cannot  offer. 


Art.  VII. — A  Sermon,  preached  at 
the  Chapel  in  Floicergate,  Whithy, 
at  the  Opening  of  an  Organ,  Au- 
gust 23,  1829.  By  Joseph  Ashton. 
Pp.  90.  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  and 
Hunter,     1830. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  is  inti- 
mated by  its  title.  The  aid  to  devotion 
afforded  by  music  in  the  public  services 
of  religion  is  explained,  and  its  employ- 
ment justified.  We  are  sorry  that  a  re- 
commendation of  harmony  as  a  means 
of  soothing  and  softeniug  the  spirit, 
should  be  followed  by  details  of  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  preacher  and 
some  of  his  flock,  which  it  must  be  alike 
painful  to  the  writer  to  relate  and  to  his 
readers  to  receive. 


Art.  VIII. — Tico  Sermons:  1st.  On 
Christ's  Love  to  Good  Persons ;  and 
lid.  On  Doing  all  Things  in  the 
Nam  e  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Preached 
at  Alnwick.  By  W.  Turner.  Da- 
vison, Alnwick.    Pp.  26. 

These  discourses  present  a  new  proof 
of  the  eajiiestties.s  of  their  respected  au- 
thor iu  the  cause  to  whicii  lie  has  long 


devoted  his  exertions.  He  has  rendered 
an  important  service  to  that  cause  by 
having  founded  the  Newcastle  Unitarian 
Tract  Society,  and  by  contiuuing  to  sup- 
ply it  with  useful  publications,  both  ori- 
ginal and  selected. 

Art.  IX. — The  Reasonableness  of  Re- 
ligion in  its  Doctrines  and  Institu- 
tions, trith  a  Particular  considera- 
tion of  Believers'  Baptism.  Pp.  94. 
By  Benjamin  Mardon,  M.  A. 
London :  Hunter.     1830. 

The  reasonableness  of  religion,  a  doc- 
trine revived  at  the  Reformation,  has 
been,  since  that  time,  professed  by  every 
denomination  of  Christians,  whether 
(as  in  the  instance  of  the  Catholics) 
their  forms  of  worship  are  multitudinous, 
or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers)  their 
rites  are  few  and  simple,  or,  as  iu  other 
cases,  some  forms  are  admitted  and 
others  rejected.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ritual  employed,  it  is  defended  ou  the 
ground  of  its  reasonableness,  either  as  a 
matter  of  positive  injunction  or  of  exj)e- 
diency.  The  difference  between  the  va- 
rious parties  lies  in  the  comparative 
consistency  of  their  appeals  to  reason  ; 
for  the  appeal  is  made  by  all.  The 
writer  of  the  little  work  before  us  is  au 
advocate  for  the  adoption  of  certain 
forms  which  he  holds  to  be  positive 
Christian  institutions,  and  we  find,  as  a 
preface  to  his  arguments,  an  exposition 
of  the  design  of  Christianity  as  a  reli- 
gion of  reason,  and  of  the  truth  that  the 
"  meagre  Christianity"  of  Unitarians 
was  the  Christianity  of  the  primitive  be- 
lievers. Few  will  be  found  to  dissent 
from  the  arguments  contained  in  the 
first  portion  of  his  work :  whether  his 
defence  of  certain  positive  institutions 
(as  he  assumes  them  to  be)  can  be 
allowed,  his  readers  must  judge  from 
the  evidence  he  lays  before  them. 

The  Christian  institutions  which  he 
holds  to  be  positive  are  the  public  and 
private  worship  of  God,  including  the 
establishment  of  regular  Christian  so- 
cieties ;  the  ordinance  of  baptism  by  im- 
mersion ;  and  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It 
may  appear  to  some  that  these  institu- 
tions cannot  be  maintained  on  the  same 
ground;  the  last  having  been  originated 
by  Jesus  himself,  and  the  others  sub- 
sisting before  his  time.  To  others  it 
may  appear  that  other  rites  may  be  jus- 
tified ou  the  same  grounds.  For  fasting, 
for  instance,  there  seems  as  much  au- 
thority as  for  public  worship.  Christ 
practised  and  countenanced  them  equal- 
ly ;  and  if  he  defended  his  disciples  for 
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not  tasting  like  the  disciples  of  Joliii,  lie 
iil.so  declared  that  "  the  sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
sabbath."  Whether  baptism  was  coun- 
tenanced and  i)ractised  by  Jesus  and  his 
followers  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
rites  of  the  synagogue,  is  not  questioned 
in  the  work"  before  us,  its  arguments 
being  solely  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fact,  that  tlie  rite  was  prac- 
tised during  the  apostolic  age,  and  men- 
tioned in  the  command  of  the  Saviour 
that  his  gospel  should  be  preached  afar. 

The  "  righteousness"  which  Jesus  de- 
clared it  became  men  to  fultii  is  explain- 
ed as  relating  to  the  observance  of  jjosi- 
live  institutions,  as  well  as  the  discipline 
of  the  heart.  The  expression  of  Divine 
approbation  which  was  vouchsafed  at  the 
ba|)tism  of  Jesus  is  supposed  to  iiave  a 
reference  to  his  obedience  in  tliis  in- 
stance, as  well  as  in  all  othei's.  The 
fact  that  Jesus  himself  did  not  baptize  is 
thought  to  be  of  no  importance,  since 
his  presence,  when  the  rite  was  per- 
formed by  his  disciples,  is  deemed  a 
sufficient  sanction,  even  were  there  no 
record  of  his  express  mention  of  the 
ordinance  in  his  parting  commands  to 
liis  disciples.  The  instances  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Kthioi)ian,  of  Cornelius, 
of  Lydia  and  her  household,  and  many 
others,  and  the  references  of  Paul  and 
Peter  to  the  ordinance,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  its  observance  in  the  apostolic 
age,  are  tlien  adduced,  as  having  led  the 
author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rite  is 
of  divine  authority,  and  that  the  oliliga- 
tion  to  it  cannot  be  evaded.  It  follows 
of  course,  that  the  jiraciice  should  be  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  in  the  ai)ostolic 
age  ;  that  tlie  sprinkling  of  babes  may  be 
a  iiarmle.'S,  init  is  not  an  anthoii/ed  cus- 
tom, and  that  adult  ba|)tism  by  immer- 
^ion  is  tiic  irui^  serij)tural  (ordinance. 

It  i>  not  our  jmiix^e  to  enter  upon 
any  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
(piestion.  'I'hese  we  leave  to  be  furnisli- 
cd  by  ti.e  readers  of  the  work  i)efore  us, 
il  they  >hould  lie  in  doubt  either  way 
upon  the  ()ii(stion  ;  eautioning  then), 
\vith  our  author,  not  to  give  way  to  |ire- 
iudices  arising,  on  the  one  hanil,  from 
I  he  UMi)Oi>ularity  (»f  the  rite,  or  on  the 
nilici-,  liom  the  gicatness  of  the  names 
which  are  ranged  in  the  notes  and  ap- 
I'endix,  as  advocates  of  tlie  ordinance. 
'I'liere  are  few  who  now  believe  tiiis  oi' 
any  other  (xternal  oli.-ii  \ance  to  be 
'■^sentiai  t')  salvation,  and  none,  we 
tiust,  wlio  deem  it  unimjiortant  to  arrive 
at  a  ( I'ar  <  oiivii  limi  on  any  subject  eon- 
.'"•(ed  with  (lie  (hitie.s  of  tin  i.'-tianilv. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Art.  X. — Travels  in  various  Parts  of 
Peru,  including  a  Yeafs  Residence  in 
Potosi.  By  Edmund  Temple,  Knight 
of  the  Royal  and  distinffuished  Order 
of  Charles  III.     In  Two  Volumes. 

L\  "  the  all  speculating  year  1825," 
Mr.  Temple  (or  Sir  Edmund,  whichever 
he  is  to  be  called)  was  a|)pointed  secre- 
tary to  "  the  Potosi,  La  Paz,  and  Peruvian 
INIining  Association."  Never  man,  as 
he  assures  us,  entertained  more  conli- 
dent  expectations  of  making  a  fortune. 
In  September  1825,  he  set  sail  in  "  the 
Frolic"  for  Buenos  Ayres  ;  in  July  1826, 
his  drafts  were  dishonoured  ;  early  in 
January  1827,  he  broke  up  the  establish- 
ment at  Potosi,  and  turned  his  face 
homeward  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber he  landed  again  at  Falmouth,  a  little 
poorer  than  when  he  set  out.  For  his 
own  consolation  and  the  edification  of 
the  public,  on  his  return,  he  has  pub- 
lished his  journal ;  and  what  does  that 
journal  contain  ? — "  Notes  of  every  thing 
that  I  either  saw-,  heard,  or  thought," 
says  the  author,  "  which  appeared  to  me 
worthy  of  insertion  ;"  so  that  "A  Jour- 
nal of  various  Invents  and  Occurrences, 
during  two  years  and  a  half,"  would 
liave  been  (as  he  allows)  an  appropriate 
title.  He  treats  us,  in  sliort,  as  the 
tiueen  of  Sheba  is  said  to  have  treated 
Solomon — he  tells  us  all  that  is  in  his 
heart  (and  a  very  good  heart  it  is,  by  the 
way,  which  is  all  in  all  in  a  feast  of  this 
kind).  The  book  is  undeniably  made  u/>, 
but  it  is  very  iirll  made,  and  runs  olf 
very  pleasantly.  Inasnuieh  as  it  is  an 
account  of  I'eru,  it  is  not  wortli  niueii ; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  readable  and 
conJi)anionable,  and  (as  one  of  the  au- 
thor's countrymen  would  say)  "  a  ("hris- 
tian  any  how,"  it  is  worth  a  ^reat  deal. 
Of  all  the  wanderers  in  South  America 
who  have  been  l)efore  tiie  |)ublic,  Mr. 
'iVmple  gives  the  be>t  (i.  e.  the  most 
favuarahk)  account  of  the  natives :  lie  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  they  are  lazy 
and  dirty,  ignorant,  and,  in  some  rc- 
spi'cts,  uncivilized  ;  but  lie  touches  slight- 
ly on  all  these  points  ;  he  sees  or  hopes 
he  sees  that  they  are  improving  with  the 
imprcnement  of  their  condition  ;  and  he 
dwells  con  ainore  on  all  their  good  (jua- 
lities.  They  are  ignorant,  says  he,  but 
tliey  never  steal.  They  are  lazy,  i>ut 
they  will  do  for  love  what  they  will  not 
for'money.  "Often  have  I  alighted  from 
my  horse  at  an  unseasonable  hour  and 
asked  for  milk,  oU'ering  dollars  ;  the  an- 
swer was  inviuiably,  '  No  bail  No  liai  ! 
Seiior.'     'i'liey  would  not  take  the  trou- 
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b!e  of  getting  it  for  luoney.     But  when 
I  added,  '  I  am  very  umvelL  uiy  brothers; 
do  me  the   favour,  and  God  will  repay 
yon ;'  my  feeble  voice,  pale  cheek,  and 
sunken   eye,   bearing   testimony   to   the 
truth  of  what  I  said  ;  the  sire  of  the  fa- 
mily,  or  the  matron,  twisting  her  ball  of 
thread  from  the  silken  wool  of  the  ri- 
citna,  would  then  mutter  something  in 
Qnichua,  when  instantly  an  olla  (earthen 
pipkin)   would  be  seized  by  one  of  the 
younger  members,  who  would  glide  away 
in  pursuit  of  the  flock  without  a  question 
as   to  payment.     This,"   he   adds,   "  is 
savage  hospitality  I"     As  a  specimen  of 
the  hospitality  and  charitable  habits  of 
the   higher   classes,  we    may    take    his 
sketch  of  Donna  Juliana  Indalcsias.  "  Au- 
gust 6th.     I  availed  myself  this  day  of  a 
general  invitation  to  dinner,  given  with 
unfeigned   cordiality  by  Donna  Juliana. 
She  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  *  La 
bnena  Cristiana,'  and  never  was  distinc- 
tion more  deservedly  bestowed."     •'  For 
nearly  an   hour   immense   silver  dishes 
were  carried  in  and  carried  out  with  the 
various  compositions  of  our  repast.   The 
first  course  consisted,  as  is  usual  in  this 
country,  of  cheese  and  fruit,  such  as  me- 
lons,   apples,    figs,    chyrimoyas,    tunas 
membrillos,"  &c.     "  Each  dish  contain- 
ed  sufficient   for  a  party  of  twice  our 
number,  and  from  every  one  1  observed 
Donna  J  uliaua  take  a  large  plateful,  some- 
times two  platefuls,  and  saying  some- 
thing in  Quichna,  hand  them  to  one  of 
her  Indians,  who  jilaced  them  in  a  dis- 
tant corner   of  the    room.     When    the 
cloth  was  removed,  all   the  attendants, 
without  any  word  of  command,  ranged 
themselves  in  a  rank   in  the  middle  of 
the    room,   and    suddenly   dropping   on 
their  knees,  sung  or  said  aloud  a  grace 
that  lasted  full  four  minutes,  in  which 
the  deep-toned  voices  of  Padre   Costas 
and  Friar  Francisco  chimed  in  like  bass- 
viols  ;  whilst  Donna  Juliana,  pressing  her 
cross  and  beads  to  her  bosom,  her  eyes 
devoutly  fixed  upon  a  beautiful  [lainting 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which  hung  op- 
posite to  her  in  a  large  massive  frame, 
accompanied  the  others   in   all  the  fer- 
veucy  of  thanksgiving."     "The  servants 
now   took  away  the    plates  which   had 
been  placed  uj.ou  the  sideboard,  wliilst 
Donna  Juliana,  in  Quichua,  seemed  to 
give  particular  directions  about  each  of 
them.     I  was  curious  to  learn  their  des- 
tination, and  being  on  a  tooting  of  the 
most  friendly  intimacy  witli  Donna  Juli- 
ana and  her  father-confessor,  my  inquiry 
was  answered,  '  to  be  given  to  the  poor." 
Every  day  in  the  year,  at  two  o'clock, 


several   poor  persons   attended    at    tlic 
liouse  of  La  bueua  Cristiana,  and  took 
their  seats  upon  the  staircase ;  some  of 
them,  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  lenient 
disjMJsition    of    their    benefactress,    en- 
croached even  to  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  scene,  raiher  unusual  to 
a  European,  certainly  to  an  Englishman, 
and  one  of  interesting  curiosity  too,  was 
daily  to  be  seen — that  of  a  tribe  of  beg- 
gars, assembled  en  sociele,  in  a  respecta- 
ble mansion,  eating  with  silver  spoons 
out  of  silver  plates  and  dishes,  without 
any  watch  over  the  property,  or  even  a 
suspicion  of  its  being  likely  to  be  miss- 
ing."    "  I  must  not    forget  to  remark 
that  the  reserved  portions  of  sweetmeats 
were  for  the  children  who  accompanied 
their    parents  ;    a   trifling    obserratlou, 
perhaps,  but  it   has   its  weight   in  de- 
scribing the  character  of  the  venerable 
Lady  Bountiful  of  Potosi."     (Vol.  I.  p. 
383.)    Not  so  picturesque,  but  equally  to 
the  purpose,  as  a  specimen  of  liberality 
and  kindness,  is  Mr.  Temple's  descrip- 
tion of  his   search  for  a  lodging  at  La 
Paz.    "  ' Paisano"  said  I,  to  the  first  de- 
cent  person   who   passed,    ( cmintryman 
being  the  term  which   strangers  use  in 
civilly  accosting  each  other  in  this  coun- 
try/;   '  Ftrisdii'' ."   said    I,   '  pray   whose 
house  is  that  ?'  pointing  to  a  very  large 
and  respectable-looking  mansion,  with  a 
fine  oid-fashio;.ed  gateway  to  the  street. 
'  That  is  the  house  of  Don  Manuel  Val- 
divien,'  replied  the  stranger.     '  Do  you 
think,    paisano,'    said   I,  '  that  I  could 
obtain  a  lodging   in   the   house  ?'      '  V 
porque  no :     And  why  not  ?     There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  you  and  your  horses 
also :  do  you  wish  that  I  should  accom- 
pany you  ?'  said  the  strauger.     'What'.' 
said  I,  '  have  you  any  share  in  the  house, 
or   are    you    acquainted   with    Don    Ma- 
nuel?'     '  No,    not    I,'    said    he  ;    '  but 
seeing  you  are  a  stranger,  if  you  need 
my    services    I     will     accompany    yon.' 
•Mil  gracias,  paisano,"  said  I,  'I  shall 
give  you  no  farther  trouble,  for  I  shall 
go  and  present  myself  to  Don  Manuel 
and   acquaint  him   with  my  situation.'" 
He   did   so,  and  was  welcomed   in  the 
most   cordial   manner,    his   horses   and 
mules  ordered  into  the  stable,  and  him- 
self accommodated  with  a  red   damask 
bed,   and    sheets    adorned   with    broad 
trimmings  of  lace.     (See  Vol.  11.  p.  73.) 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  were  many 
inns  in  the  town,  though  they  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  fall  of  merchams  and 
muleteers,  and  not  so  provided  as  to  suit 
an  Eiiglish    traveikr's   taste.     We  havt 
already  hinted  at  the  paucity  of  iufoi  ina- 
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tioii  contained  in  these  volumes  ;  infor- 
mation, however,  there  is,  and  we  shall 
conclude  with  a  novel  and  ingenious  me- 
tliod  of  making  boots  all  in  one  piece. 
"  Take  a  horse,  cut  off  his  hind  legs 
considerably  above  the  hocks,  pull  the 
skin  down  over  the  hoofs,  just  as  if  you 
were  pulling  off  a  stocking ;  when  off, 
scrape  tiie  hair  from  the  skin  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  remove  every  particle 
of  flesh  that  may  have  adhered  to  the 
inside  ;  hang  the  skins  to  dry,  and  in 
the  process  of  drying,  draw  them  two  or 
three  times  on  your  legs  that  they  may 
take  their  shape,  form,  and  figure.  Tlie 
upper  part  becomes  the  mouth  of  the 
boot,  the  round  projecting  part  of  the 
hock  the  heel.  The  whole  operation 
may  be  performed,  and  the  boots  ready 
for  use,  in  the  course  of  a  week.  The 
l)eople  here  do  not  even  sew  up  the  end 
of  the  foot,  but  allow  the  great  toes  to 
project  for  the  convenience  of  the  stir- 
rup. The  boots  are  very  light,  and,  in 
every  sense,  '  easy  as  a  glove.'  I  have 
seen  some  that  had  been  tanned,  and 
liad  soles  added,  which  render  them  the 
perfection  of  comfort." — Vol.  I.  p.  151. 

Art.  XI.  —  Clarke'' s  Introduction  to 
Heraldry,  vith  Forty-eight  En- 
grui'ings.  Waslibourn,  Salisbury 
Square. 

The  Heraldry  of  Crests,  with  104 
Plates,  containing  vpicnrds  of  5500 
different  Crests,  ^-c.     ^^"ushl)ou^n. 

Tkn  editions  liave  been  sold  of  the 
first  of  these  works;  a  portion  of  the 
second  appeared  several  years  since  un- 
der the  title  of  Klven's  Heraldry;  and 
the  cheap  and  handsome  form  of  the  re- 
publication, togetiier  with  the  extent  of 
tlie  additions  and  corrections,  reflect 
great  credit  on  tlie  editor  and  publisher, 
both  which  characters,  in  the  present 
case,  are  united  in  one  person.  How- 
ever lightly  we  may  esteem  "  the  boast 
of  heraldry  and  ])()uip  of  power,"  the  oc- 
casions are  so  frecjuently  occurring  in 
wliicli  a  general  aciiuaintance  with  this 
artificial  science  may  be  subservient  b(»tli 
to  pleasure  and  utility,  that  we  readily 
give  these  volumes  the  introduction  and 
recommendation  which  they  deserve,  as 
the  best  statement  of  its  princijtles,  and 
display  of  their  application,  which  can  lie 
had  ;it  .so  UKjdeiate  a  charge.  'I'hey  arc 
the  gramniai  <j1  a  language  whose  cha- 
lacicrs  the  antiquarian  is  often  compelled 
'o  decipher  in  his  researcho,  and  they 
cive  .111  intelligent  iiiteic-t  both    to  our 


observation  of  the  ornaments  of  living 
greatness,  and  our  wanderings  among 
the  ancient  and  perhaps  mouldering 
piles  where  the  men  of  history  revelled 
in  life  or  were  entombed  at  death. 


Art.  XII. —  The  Maid  of  Scio,  a  Tale 
of  Modern  Greece.  In  Six  Cantos. 
By  Eleanor  Snowden.  12ino.  Do- 
ver.    1829. 

The -reader  of  this  little  poem  is  fa- 
vourably prepossessed  at  the  outset.  It 
has  no  preface ;  and,  considering  tliat 
the  writer  is  a  lady,  and  as  we  under- 
stand, a  very  young  lady,  the  absence  of 
all  deprecation  of  criticism,  all  apology 
for  publication,  is  an  augury  of  a  very 
creditable  independence  of  spirit,  and 
clear  understanding  of  the  relation  be- 
tween authors  and  the  public.  Whether 
the  decisive  act  of  publishing  so  early 
testifies  an  equally  correct  judgment  of 
the  interests  of  the  writer,  may  be 
doubted.  A  poem  in  six  cantos  fur- 
nishes no  easy  ordeal  of  poetical  talent ; 
and  however  great  may  be  the  promise 
of  this  talent,  the  mere  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  a  work  of  such  length  re- 
quires more  experience  than  can  possibly 
have  been  attained  without  considerable 
practice. 

There  is  a  degree  of  elegance  in  some 
passages  of  this  poem,  and  a  liveliness  of 
fancy  in  others,  which  lead  us  to  hope 
much  from  the  writer's  future  efforts,  if 
well  and  energetically  directed.  Let  tlie 
reader  judge  if  our  hopes  are  well 
founded. 

"  Yet    there    is    one    who   would    not 

waste. 
For  all  the  gifts  that  mortals  taste, 
And  all  their  fairy  dreams  of  bliss, 
A  word,   a   thought,  on   scenes   like 

this. 
Ah,  no  !  her  heart  could  not  forget 
The  toils,   the  wrongs,    the  woes  of 

Greece ; 
Nor  could  she  view,  with  eye  un- 

vvet, 
'I'liose    toils,    those     wrongs,     those 

woes  increase. 
Th'  enchantress,  pleasure,  smiles   in 

vain, 
And  lures  her  to  become  her  own  : 
The  loveliest  of  the  maiden  train 
In  secret  weeps,  and  weeps  alone. 

There  is  a  cool  and  lonely  bower. 
Kit  shelter  for  a  summer's  hour ; 
A  spot  of  solitude  and  shade. 
For  melancholy  musing  made. 
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The  wild  acacia  scatters  tliere 
Its  graceful  tresses  all  around  ; 
The  jasmine  drops  its  blossoms  fair. 
Profusely  on  the  velvet  ground. 
The  cypress    weaves    Its    boughs   on 

high, 
Forming  a  leafy  canopy; 
Giving  the  buds  a  tint  of  sadness, 
Like   sorrow,    shrouding   the   heart's 

gladness ; 
Save  when  a  single  star  between, 
Like  hope,  gleams  through  the  dark- 
some screen. 
With  flowerets  sweet  the  turf  is  set, 
The  blue  and  milk-white  violet. 
Resembling  beauty's  eye  and  brow. 
The  summer  sky  and  winter  snow. 
Who  would   not  seek  that  conch  of 

bloom 
Rather  than  webs  of  Persia's  loom  ? 
Who   would   not  that  greeu   curtain 

prize 
More  than  embroidered  tapestries? 
Beside,  a  wanderiue  streamlet  laves 
Its  banks,  with  gently  rippling  waves. 
A  sculptured  Naiad  bathing  seems 
Reflected  by  the  wat'ry  gleams  ; 
So  exquisitely  light  and  fair, 
A  second  Venus  rising  there. 
The  lime  exhaling  rich  perfume. 
Throws    o'er    the    scene    a    twilight 
gloom  ; 


Lit  by  a  pale  and  trembling  ray. 
More  soothing  than  the  glare  of  day. 
And  there  is  one  in  that  recess. 
As  still,  as  fair,  as  colourless. 
As  perfect  as  the  statue  maid — 
Looking  the  goddess  of  the  glade." 

Pp.  15—18. 

Art.  XIII.  — Notes  on  Haiti,  made 
during  a  Rf-sidence  in  that  Repub- 
lic. By  Charles  ^Mackenzie,  Esq. 
2  Vols.     Colburn  and  Bentley. 

We  notice  this  work  just  to  mention 
to  our  readers  the  fact,  that  we  cannot  at 
present  recollect  to  have  met  with  any 
publication  so  full  of  flippancy,  preju- 
dice, and  affectation.  It  is  very  amusing 
nevertheless.  There  is  plenty  of  Haitian 
gossip  in  it,  which  the  author,  in  serving 
up,  has  well  seasoned  with  his  own 
smartness.  But  almost  every  page,  whe- 
ther of  reports  or  reflections,  is  tinged 
by  his  peculiar  principle,  which  is,  that 
the  final  end  for  which  the  Haitian  com- 
munity exists  is,  not  as  Mr.  Beuthani 
would  say,  the  production  of  the  greatest 
happiness  to  the  greatest  number,  but 
the  production,  in  order  to  the  exporta- 
tion, of  the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar 
and  coflTee. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


On  Different  Modes  of  Unitarian 
Worship. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, 
No  apology  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed 
necessary  for  an  attempt  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly 
Repository  to  a  subject  of  such  impor- 
tance as  the  mode  in  which  the  devo- 
tional services  are  usually  conducted  in 
Unitarian  places  of  worship.  Although 
in  the  Essex-Street  and  York-Street  cha- 
pels in  the  metropolis,  and  in  some  few 
places  in  the  country,  liturgies  are  used, 
our  congregations  have  in  general  adopt- 
ed, in  common  with  the  great  majority 
of  Dissenters,  what  is  often  called  ex- 
temporaneous prayer,  but  is  more  cor- 
rectly designated  by  the  name  of  free 
prayer.  If  by  extempore  prayer  is  to  be 
nnderstood  an  address  delivered  on  the 


impulse  of  the  moment,  without  previous 
preparation  or  consideration,  (which  is 
surely  the  correct  meaning  of  the  terms,) 
we  should  probably  look  in  vain  for  ad- 
vocates for  such  a  mode  of  directing  the 
public  services  of  our  churches,  among 
auy  individuals  belonging  to  our  con- 
nexion. Nothing,  indeed,  short  of  the 
wildest  fanaticism  could  lend  its  sup- 
port to  so  absurd  a  practice.  Still  it 
should  seem,  from  the  statement  given 
above,  that  the  sentiments  of  Unitarians 
in  general  are  favourable  to  free  prayer 
in  preference  to  the  settled  form  of  a 
liturgy.  This  has  long  appeared  to  me  a 
great  error,  and  as  every  review  of  my 
sentiments  has  tended  to  strengthen  the 
conviction  that  a  liturgy  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  free  prayer,'l  now  beg  leave 
to  lay  before  your  readers  the  reasons 
on  which  that  opinion  is  founded. 

Without  going  the  full  length  of  Dr. 
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Jolinson's  weli-kiiowii  observation,  that 
tliose  wlio  attend  on  tlie  service  of  a  li- 
turgy, go  to  pray ;  wliilc  those  who  at- 
tend on  extempore  prayei-,  j^'o  to  hear 
another  man  pray  ;  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing tliat  there  is  a  groundwork  of  im- 
portant truth  in  tlie  remark.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  it  is  highly  important 
that,  in  offering  addresses  to  the  Deity, 
the  mind  should  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
abstracted  from  all  thoughts  extraneous 
to  the  imj)ortant  duty  in  hand,  and  tliat 
the  devotional  affections  should  occupy 
and  fill  the  mind  as  exclusively  as  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature  will  permit. 
For  the  attainment  of  these  ends  a  li- 
turgy seems  very  greatly  preferable  to 
free  prayer.  In  the  former,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  language  in  which  they 
are  conveyed,  being  already  familiar  to 
the  mind,  and  associated  with  recollec- 
tions of  former  acts  of  devotion,  the 
wliole  soul  is  poured  foitli  in  expres- 
sions of  adoration,  undisturbed  by  any 
thing  calculated  to  counteract  or  diminish 
the  force  of  tlie  dev(jtional  feeling. 
Wiiere,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  devo- 
tional i)art  of  the  service  is  left  altoge- 
ther to  the  invention  and  selection  of 
the  minister,  it  must  necessarily  happen 
that  the  minds  of  tlie  hearers  will  be 
much  employed  in  a  consideration  of  the 
([uality  of  the  composition  ;  and,  not  un- 
frequently,  doubts  will  arise  in  a  reflect- 
ing mind,  wliether  or  not  to  join  in  this 
or  that  particular  part  of  the  service. 
To  yield  up  the  mind  passively  to  the 
guidance  of  another,  to  adopt  implicitly 
liis  sentiments,  and  to  join  in  the  ser- 
vices which  are  the  [ifoduct  of  his  mind, 
whatever  they  may  hap|)en  to  be,  cannot 
he  expected  from  any  reasonable  being. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  as  the  sen- 
timents of  the  minister  ai'C  well  known 
before  he  is  admitted  to  his  otlice,  there 
is  little  fear  that  they  will  clash  with 
those  of  his  hearers.  Tins  is,  no  doubt, 
to  a  certain  extent  true.  A  general 
a^recuK'nt  in  their  views  respecting  the 
<loctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  may 
be  expected  ;  but  many  particular  dif- 
ferences may  nevertheless  exist ;  and, 
until  the  congregation  has  by  degrees 
become  accpiainted  with  the  devotional 
com[)ositions  of  their  pastor,  they  must 
cither  acquiesce  without  reflection  in  his 
prayers,  or  an  act  of  the  judgment  must 
precede  an  assent  to  each  particular  sen- 
timent. Now,  this  critical  exercise  of 
the  judgment  is  (piite  foreign  to  the  bu- 
siness of  devotion,  atul  tends  to  endjar- 
rass,  distract,  and  enfeeble  it.  If,  in- 
deed, the  same  |)rayers  be  often  re|)eate{i, 
(as  is  usually   tiic   ca>e,)    they   will,    in 


course  of  time,  become  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  the  congregation,  and  then 
the  objection  stated  will  no  longer  apply, 
because  then  the  prayers  of  the  pastor 
will,  in  effect,  become  a  liturgy. 

It  has  sometimes  been  .stated,  as  a 
reason  in  favour  of  free  prayer  rather 
than  a  liturgy,  that  prayers  in  a  stated 
form  by  degrees  lose  their  effect  on  the 
mind,  and  at  length  are  repeated  with 
languor  and  want  of  interest.  There 
seems  but  little  force  in  this  remark. 
Where  a  mitiister,  using  free  prayer,  has 
led  the  devotional  services  of  a  congre- 
gation for  any  considerable  time,  his 
sentiments  and  modes  of  expression 
become  too  well  known  to  his  hearers 
to  admit  of  any  striking  novelty  ;  and 
the  languor  complained  of  will  be  found, 
I  believe,  on  investigation,  to  beset  such 
a  congregation  as  much  as  one  where  a 
liturgy  is  used.  It  nuiy  also  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  inteiest  felt  in  no- 
veltii  in  prayer,  can  be  truly  said  to  be 
at  all  of  a  devotional  character.  Devo- 
tion requires  the  whole  soul  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Deity,  the  deep  sense  of  his  presence  and 
protection,  of  the  relation  in  wdiich  we 
stand  to  him,  and  of  the  infinite  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  owe  him.  It  allows 
no  time  for  a  critical  exannnation  of  the 
beauty  of  a  devotional  composition,  nor 
a  single  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
geidus  of  its  author. 

The  su|)erior  excellence  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  devo- 
tional comjiosition,  is  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all.  In  its  Reformed  state,  as 
it  appears  in  the  i)a!,'es  of  the  Essex- 
Street  liturgy,  it  seems  as  well  fitted  to 
express  the  sentiments  and  to  satisfy  the 
juilgment  of  the  great  body  of  Unitarians, 
as  we  can  reasonably  expect  any  com- 
position to  be.  With  all  due  respect  for 
the  talents  of  our  ministers,  I  cannot 
think  that  their  compositions  are,  in 
general,  at  all  to  be  compared  in  point 
of  excellence  with  this  admirable  form 
of  devotion.  I\Iany  i)arts  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  of  great 
and  undefined  antiquity,  and  probably 
oiininated  in  early  times,  when  Christi- 
anity operated  with  all  the  power  and 
force  of  iu)velty,  and  enjoyed  its  highest 
triunijihs  in  the  i)iety  and  zeal  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  the  unshaken  constancy  and 
fortitude  of  its  nuirtvrs. 

We  complain,  and  justly,  that  our  or- 
thodox brethren  greatly  misrepresent  our 
opinions.  Perhaps  these  misrepresenta- 
tions are  oftencr  occasioned  by  want  of 
knowledge,  than  by  any  evil  intention; 
and  arc,  iu  a  great  measure,  the  conse- 
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qaence  of  our  having  no  acknowledaetl 
symbol  of  our  faith.  Thi.<,  however,  is 
a  distinction  of  which  we  think  we  have 
some  right  to  be  proud.  U'e  leave  every 
man  tt)  form  his  owu  creed  on  reading 
the  volume  of  divine  truth,  and  long 
may  we  continue  to  do  so.  Still  the 
misrepresentations  existing  in  the  world 
are  greatly  prejudicial  to  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  cause  of  Chri.-tian  truth. 
I  sincerely  believe  tiiat  the  general  use 
in  our  churches  of  such  compositions  as 
the  Esses-Street  liturgy  would  go  far  to 
correct  these  misrepresentations ;  for 
that  excellent  form  of  prayer  contains 
the  clearest  proofs  of  our  admitting  the 
divine  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
teacher  sent  fiom  God.  Let  any  seri- 
ously-disposed |)erson  compare  the  li- 
turgy of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  used  in  the  Essex -Street  Cha- 
pel, with  the  prayers  which  are  con- 
tiined  ia  the  .\ew  Testament,  and  the 
result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  favourable 
to  our  views  of  Christianity.  In  this 
point  of  view  then,  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  liturgies  among  us  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  an  imi);)rtant  benefit  to  our 
cause. 

There  are  very  many  members  of  the 
establishment  whose  sentiments  are  be- 
lieved, on  very  probable  grounds,  to  be 
favourable  to  the  views  of  Cliristianity 
entertained  by  Unitarians.  Nothing 
would  be  so  likely  to  induce  these  indi- 
viduals to  make  open  profession  of  our 
opinions,  by  becoming  members  of  our 
congregations,  as  the  introduction  of  li- 
turgies. These  persons  may  veiy  rea- 
sonably object  to  joinine  a  congretration 
where  they  have  but  little  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  devotional  services  to  be 
used  by  the  minister,  and  no  security 
that  those  services  may  be  more  con- 
sistent with  their  sentiments  than  those 
of  the  church  wliich  they  are  Icavine. 
Rather  than  do  this,  they  m;iy  prefer 
remaining  in  the  Established  Church  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  in 
the  services  of  whicli,  though  there  is 
much  which  they  cannot  assent  to  or 
join  in,  yet  a  large  portion  remains  of 
the  purest  devotional  character,  and  per- 
fectly agreeing  with  their  sentiments  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  Cliristianitv. 
LUCIUS. 

"  The  First  Socln'utn  in  Eiightud." 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir, 

This  distinction  is  accorded  by  John 

Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  to  Lucius  Carey, 

Mcoud  Viscount  Falkland,  eldest  aon  of 


Sir  Henry  Carey,  the  first  Viscount,  and 
Lord-Iiieutenant  of  Ireland.    Lucius  was 
educated  in   the    University  of  Dublin, 
and    while   young   was   wild   and    mis- 
chievous, and  prone  to  use  the  dagger  in 
his  quarrels.     In  time  he  grew  serious, 
and  became   a  very  hard   student.     He 
had  a  house  at  Coventry,  where  he  would 
sit  up  late  at  uicht  to  study,  and  often 
resort  to  the   library  at  the   school   in 
that  city ;  but  he  lived  much  at  Tue,   a 
pleasant  seat  near  Oxford,  which  he  in- 
herited through   his   mother,  who  was 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Tanfield,   I^onl 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer     Aubrey 
says  Lord  Falkland's  house  was  like  a 
college,   full  of  learned  men.     Chilling- 
worth  was  his  most  intimate   and  best- 
beloved  favourite  ;  next  in  his  estimation 
was  Bishop  Earle,  author  of  .Micro-Cos  • 
mography.      He   was   likewise  well  ac- 
quainted with  Sandys  the  traveller  and 
translator,  Ben  Jonson,  Edmund  Waller, 
Thomas  Hobbes,  and   all  the  excellent 
wits  of  the  time.     In  the  civil  wars  lie 
adhered  to  Charles  I.,   wl-.o   madj  him 
principal   Secretary   of    State   with    Sir 
Edward   Nicholas.     In   that  capacity  he 
persuaded  the  King  to  the  siege  if  Glou- 
cester, which,  as  the  city  was  bravely 
defended  by  Colonel  Massry,  so  weak- 
ened the   royal  army  that  it  led  to  the 
ruin  of  the  King's  cause.     At  the  battle 
of  Newbury,  while  the  armies  were  en- 
gaging. Lord  Falkland  having  nothing  to 
beguile  his  attention,  rode  furiously  into 
the  fight,  and  was  shot.    The  prevailing 
studies  in  England  in   Lord    Falkland's 
early  days  were  poetry  and  controversy 
with    the    Church    of    Rome.      Bishop 
Earle  would  not  allow  his   Lordship  to 
be  a  good  poet,  but  a  great  wit :  "  lie 
writ  not  smooth  verse,  but  a  great  deal 
of  sense."     His  mother  was  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  and  earnest  to  have  her 
son  of  that  persuasion.     "  And  her  son 
upon  that  occasion,"  says  Aubrey,  "  la- 
bouring hard  to  find  the  truth,  was  so 
far  at  last  from  settling  in  the  Romish 
Church,  that  he  settled  and  rested  in  the 
Polish  ;  I   mean  Socinianism.     He  was 
the   first  Socir.ian  in  England ;  and  Dr. 
Cressy,    of    Merton    College,    Dean   of 
Leiehliii  in  Ireland,  afterwards  a  Bene- 
dictine  Monk,    'author  of  the    Church 
History  of  Britain,)  a  great  acquaintance 
of  my  lord's  in  those  days,   told  me  at 
Sam.  Cowper's  (1669J,  that  he  (Cressy) 
was    the    first    that    brought  Socinu.s's 
hooks  [into  England]  :  shortly  after,  my 
lord  coming  to  him,  and  casting  his  eye 
on  them,  would  needs  presently  borrow 
them  to  peruse  ;  and  was  so  extremely 
taken  and  satisfied  with  them,  that  from 
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that  time  was  his  conversion."  Anbrey 
tells,  that  after  Lord  Falkland  was  slain, 
Chillingworth  "  was  extremely  discom- 
posed, and  wept  bitterly  for  the  loss  of 
iiis  dear  friend."  It  is  observed  by  Au- 
brey of  Chillingworth,  that  "  he  was 
never  sworn  to  all  the  points  of  the 
Church  of  England." 

H. 


Remark  on  the  Prayer  of  Stephen. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, 
I  TAKE  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
brief  remark  on  the  prayer  of  Stephen, 
Acts  vii  39,  who  at  the  moment  of  death, 
exclaimed,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit."  May  not  this  be  better  ren- 
dered, "  Lord  .lesus,  accept  my  life," 
as  expressing  his  devout  wish,  that  his 
death  might  be  acceptable  to  God,  as 
being  the  first  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  ?  His  last  request  was,  "  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  ;"  which 
appears  to  have  been  benevolently  grant- 
ed in  the  person  of  one  that  "  was  gladly 
consenting  to  his  death" — the  miracu- 
lous conversion  of  St.  Paul,  that  great 
champion  and  martyr  to  the  same  glo- 
rious cause  of  Christianity. 

PHILALETHES. 


On  the  Prophecies  of  Universal  Peace. 

Letter  IL 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, 

Dr.  Hartley,  in  his  celebrated  work 
alluded  to  in  my  last  letter,  states,  in  his 
81st  proposition,  that  "  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  civil  governments  will  be 
overturned."  And  in  his  82n(l  proposi- 
tion, that  "  it  is  probable  that  the  pre- 
sent forms  of  church  government  will  be 
dissolved."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  learned  and  acute  writer  has  not 
given  us  the  data  on  which  he  has 
founded  his  conjectures.  To  s)ipi)ly  in 
l)art  this  deficiency,  and  shew  that  Dr. 
H.  is  justified  in  what  he  lias  advanced, 
I  have  been  induced  to  offer  you  the 
[)ara phrase  in  my  last  letter,  of  the  pro- 
phecy or  prophecies  contained  in  chaps, 
ii.  and  xi.  of  Isaiah.  Independent  of 
prophecy,  many  reasons,  drawn  from  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  from  the  sandy 
and  immoral  foundations  on  which  e.xist- 
iiig  institutions  are  constructed,  might 
be  adduced  to  shew  their  instability ;  b\it 
I  propose  confining  myself  chiefly  to 
these  two  prophecies. 

In  the  former,  the  pro[)het  says, 
sjjcaking  of  the  last  days,  or  the  Chris- 


tian dispensation,  "  They  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,"  "  nei- 
ther shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
We  have  in  these  few  words  information 
concerning  a  future  event,  deeply  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  whole  world,  as 
clear  and  positive  as  history  affords 
concerning  things  that  are  past.  The 
main  difference  is,  that  we  are  left  with- 
out information  as  to  the  precise  time 
when  the  event  will  take  place.  This 
knowledge,  no  doubt  for  wise  and  bene- 
volent purposes,  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
world  has  not  thought  proper  to  reveal 
to  us.  We  may  hence  infer  that  iieacc, 
this  great  blessing  of  the  Almighty  Ruler, 
like  most  of  his  promised  blessings,  is 
contingent,  and  dependent  upon  our- 
selves :  that  it  will  not  be  produced  by 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  Omnipo- 
tence, but  by  the  agency  of  men  imbued 
with  correct  Christian  principles ;  and 
consequently  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  man  to  labour  to  promote  it. 

As  all  the  civil  governments  of  Europe 
depend  on   military  force  for  their  sup- 
port, and  as  all  the  forms  of  Church  go- 
vernment are  in  a  great  degree  depend- 
ent on  civil  governments,  or  the  sword, 
it  seems  highly  probable,  when  this  sup- 
port shall  be  withdrawn,  or  when  men 
shall   beat   their    swords    into    plough- 
shares, that  both  civil  and  religious  es- 
tablishments will  be  overturned.    This 
conclusion  seems  unavoidable,  unless  it 
should  please  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the 
world  to  effect  by  moral  means,  or  by 
the   operation   of    Christian    principles, 
changes  which  have  hitherto  been  brought 
about  by  the  sword.    The  miseries  still 
to  be  inflicted  by  armies  and  revolution- 
ary wars,   may  be  the  appointed  means 
of  correcting  the  false  notions  Christians 
have  derived  from   Pagan  nations  con- 
cerning war ;  or  the  gradual  growth  of 
the   Christian    principles  already   disse- 
minated, may,  without  further  sangui- 
nary struggles,  be  the  blessed  means  of 
dissolving  military  establishments.  These 
establishments,    it   seems    morally  cer- 
tain,  must  either  be  dissolved,  or  alto- 
gether changed,  before  this  prophecy  can 
receive  its  completion.     Should  this  lat- 
ter  be   the   case,    civil   establishments, 
instead  of  being  overturned,   may  only 
be    reformed,    and    reformed   Christian 
morals  will  then  afford  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate and  to  nations,  a  more  effectual 
and  permanent  aid  and  protection  than 
they  have  ever  yet  derived  either  from 
the  sword,  or  from  princely  religious  es- 
tablishments. 

Although  the  downfall  of  these  latter 
may  be  considered  as  the  natural  and 
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nnaroidable  consequence  of  the  over- 
turuing  of  civil  goverunients ;  yet  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  forms  of  church  government 
will  affect  the  i^ecnrity,  much  less  occa- 
sion the  downfall,  of  civil  governments. 
The  reformation  from  Popery  affords 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  latter  pasition :  and  the  present 
state  of  North  America  demonstrates, 
when  contrasted  with  Europe,  that  costly 
religious  establishments  are  not  wanted 
to  give  stability  to  civil  governments,  to 
repress  crime,  or  to  promote  Christian 
morals. 

The  probability  that  great  changes 
both  in  civil  and  religious  establishments 
will  take  place,  and  that  they  will  be 
produced  by  the  dissemination  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  affords  useful  admoni-^ 
tion  to  Christians  in  general,  but  parti- 
cularly to  princes,  statesmen,  and  priests, 
to  cultivate  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  to 
study  it,  even  in  preference  to  all  other 
knowledge,  in  order  to  avoid  a  crisis 
which  Dr.  Hartley  thinks  probable. 
Whether  those  who  bestow  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  on  existing  establishments  in 
Church  and  State,  and  deprecate  all 
change,  or  those  who  advocate  tiie  cause 
of  reform,  are  the  real  friends  of  religion 
and  social  order,  is  a  question  of  the 
highest  imporfcince  to  the  philanthropist 
and  the  Christian. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  prophet  may  allude  to  the  crisis 
anticipated  by  Dr.  Hartley  when  he  says, 
"  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations, 
and  rebuke  many  people,"  as  he  adds, 
•'  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares."  The  judgments  here  spo- 
ken of,  (see  also  chap.  xi.  4,)  may,  it  is 
possible,  be  comprehended  in  the  dread- 
ful wars  that  are  already  past  ;  or  these 
judgments  may  remain,  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  be  yet  inflicted ;  but  Christian 
nations,  so  called,  evince  little  inclina- 
tion, except  when  compelled  by  poverty, 
to  live  iu  peace,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
vere calamities  entailed  on  them  by  war. 
It  seems,  therelore,  highly  probable  that 
these  judgments  are  not  yet  fully  in- 
flicted. 

The  mercy  and  benevolence  of  Jehovah 
are  unifonu;  and  in  this,  as  in  every 
case  where  he  threatens,  a  way  of  es- 
caping his  just  judgments  is  pointed  out. 
As  these  judgments  are  the  appointed 
means  of  inducine  men  to  beat  their 
swords  into  plouyhshares,  wisdom,  a.s 
well  a-s  a  sense  of  duty,  ought  to  lead 
Christians  to  anticipate  the  will  of  Je- 
hovah ;  and,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
pacific  and  philanthropic  principlrs  whicli 
VOL.  IV.  2  B 


these  prophecies  inculcate,  escape  im- 
pending punishment.  It  may  happen 
that  some  nations  addicted  to  war  and 
bloodshed  have  yet  to  suffer  severely  from 
the  effects  of  war  (or  of  these  judg- 
ments) before  they  will  adopt  the  alter- 
native pointed  out  by  prophecy.  It  may 
also  happen  that  other  nations  may  es- 
cape them  by  timely  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will,  as  plainly  made  known  in 
these  prophecies.  This  state  of  uncer- 
tainty ought  to  impress  upon  Christians 
who  believe  that  God  governs  the  world, 
the  paramount  importance  of  cultivating 
the  gospel  of  peace  ;  that,  if  it  should 
please  the  Almighty  Governor,  the  great 
changes  and  reforms  that  have  yet  to 
take  place  may  be  effected  without  fur- 
ther revolutionary  and  sanguinary  con- 
flicts. To  ministers  of  the  gospel  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  and  the  inferences 
deducible  from  these  prophecies,  appear 
to  be  peculiarly  important ;  and  to  them, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  known  the  will 
of  God,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures  more  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion ;  or,  iu  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"  more  profitable  for  doctrine,"  in  order 
"  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  to  all  good  works." 

If  the  prophecy  contained  iu  the  second 
chapter  of  Isaiah  holds  out  useful  admo- 
nition to  warriors  and  warlike  princes, 
that  in  the  eleventh  chapter  affords  ex- 
cellent instruction  to  ministers  of  tlie 
gospel,  and  to  men  in  the  higher  and 
middle  ranks  of  society.  Instead  of  mi- 
nistering to  the  pride  or  prejudices  of 
these,  it  confirms  the  Scripture  doctrine 
that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,"  that  "  with 
him  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  all  alike." 

In  my  next  letter  I  propose  to  shew, 
from  the  present  state  of  the  world,  or 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  probability 
that  great  changes,  moral  and  political, 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  take  place. 
Before,  however,  I  close  this  letter,  per- 
mit me  to  submit  to  your  consideration 
an  argument,  founded  on  analogy,  in  fa- 
vour of  what  I  have  advanced. 

Our  present  state  of  existence,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  merely 
one  of  trial  and  probation,  graciously 
intended,  by  the  Giver  of  all  good,  to 
fit  us  for  the  peculiar  enjoyments  of  a 
more  perfect  state  of  existence  :  a  state 
in  which  the  poor  will  be  placed  upon 
a  level  with  the  rich  ;  and  where  piety, 
meekness,  benevolence,  and  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  will  constitute 
true  greatness.  If  we  leave  this  world 
with  dispositions  fitting  us  for  the  hap- 
piness >.){  heaven,  we  shall  be  ca|>able  of 
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enjoying  it.  But,  if  we  want  these  dis- 
positions, this  happiness  canuot  be  ouis. 
On  this  principle  it  is  said,  tluit  if  per- 
sons of  depraved  and  sensual  liabits 
could  be  admitted  into  heaven,  it  would 
be  no  heaven  to  them ;  their  acquired 
liabits  and  dispositions  totally  disquali- 
fying them  for  its  spiritual  and  refined 
enjoyments. 

To  fit  the  rich  and  the  great  for  the 
joys  of  heaven,  self-abasement,  even  to 
the  extreme  this  pro])hecy  seems  to 
point  out,  appears  to  be  absolutely  in- 
dispensable ;  and  it  is  very  clear  that, 
without  this,  heaven  to  them  can  afford 
no  enjoyment.  So  far  from  this  exti  erne 
self-abasement  being  visionary  or  im- 
practicable, it  was  the  constant  theme 
of  our  Saviour's  teaching,  and  he  and  his 
disciples  were  bright  examples  of  it  to 
their  followers.  The  revelation  he  made 
to  the  world  was,  as  regards  the  present 
life,  with  peculiar  propriety  designated 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  so  it  conti- 
nued for  upwards  of  two  centuries  ;  for 
during  that  period  Christians  regarded 
each  otlier  really,  and  not  nominally,  as 
brethren.  That  in  the  evening  time,  when 
it  shall  be  light,  and  when  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,  our  holy 
religion  will  produce  similar  effects  upon 
the  most  extended  scale,  is  a  trutii  of 
which  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt  who 
has  carefully  examined  the  evidences  of 
tiie  truth  of  that  religion. 

That  the  moral  regeneration  of  man- 
kind here  contemplated,  will  produce 
great  i)olitical  changes  in  the  world, 
must  be  evident  to  every  thinking  |)er- 
son.  That  these  changes  may  be  eflected 
by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  by 
the  swoid  of  the  warrior,  is  the  sincere 
wi.>h  and  prayer  of,  &c.,  &c., 

PHILANTHUOPOS, 


A  Choice  Scrap  for  My  Gran(hnotJter''s 
A I  bit  III. 

Tiiu  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
have  taken  tlie  trouble  to  inform  their 
nei^libours  that  their  reasons  for  disown- 
ing EuiAs  HiCKS  are  as  follow  : 

"  1.  That  the  said  Klias  Hicks  has  as- 
serted tliat  we  must  always  take  things 
rationally. 

"  2.  That  he  has  asserted  that  we  arc 
not  bound  to  believe  anything  we  do  not 
uuderstaad. 

"  ;{.  Tliat  he  denies  the  external  in- 
fluence and  the  distinct  existence  of  an 
Evil  Spirit." 

Now,  tliirefore,  it  is  fair  to  conclude, 

1.  'I'hat  the  Quakers  take  things  irra- 
li'/tiiiHii, 


2.  That  they  believe  what  they  do  not 
understand. 

3.  And  that  they  oion  the  external  in- 
fluence and  the  distinct  existence  of  an 
Evil  Spirit. 

We  have,  of  late,  witnessed  much  un- 
easiness expressed,  in  different  ways,  on 
account  of  the  alarming  march  of  intellect. 
But,  (judging  from  the  preceding  ex- 
tract,) whatever  ground  there  may  be 
for  our  fear  of  its  general  result,  there 
certainly  cannot  be  much  cause  for  ap- 
prehension from  any  alarming  progress 
of  wisdom  amongst  the  Quakers. 

There  is  actually  published,  in  "  The 
Annual  Monitor"  for  the  present  year, 
a  "  Testimony  of  Denial," — stating  that 
"  Whereas  Elias  Hicks  continues  to  offer 
himself  as  a  minister  in  union  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  necessity  of  issuing 
a  document  of  this  kind  became  Jm/>enoM* 
on  the  Society. — That  he  persisted  in 
his  errors  after  being  waited  on  in  the 
regular  order,  and  was  therefore  disunited 
from  the  Society ;  of  which  he  is,  conse- 
quently, no  longer  a  member. — The  noto- 
riety of  his  character  and  of  his  errors 
render  it  proper  that  the  testimony  of 
his  disownment  should  be  made  public. 
— The  following  minute  on  this  subject, 
and  the  testimony  of  denial,  are  therefore 
presented  to  the  reader." 

"  Meeting  for  Suffeiings,  New  York,  6lh 
of  7th  month,  1829. 

"  The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Westbury 
and  Jericlio  communicated  to  this  Meet- 
ing its  apprehension  that  in  consequence 
of  the  great  extent  to  which  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  Elias  Hicks  had  spread, 
and  the  reproach  thereby  brouglit  on  the 
Society  of  Friends,  that  its  testimony, 
issued  against  him,  required  further  pub- 
licity. 

"  This  projmsition  was  deliberately 
considered,  united  with,  and  ordered  to 
be  ])ut  in  i)ractice. 

"  [Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
said  Meeting.] 

"  Samuel  Parsons,  Clerk." 

"  The  Testimony  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  of  JFestlmry  arid  Jericho, 
against  Klias  Hicks  and  his  doctrines. 

"  Elias  Hicks  has  been,  for  many 
years,  in  the  station  of  a  minister  in  our 
religious  Society,  and  formerly  well  ap- 
proved amongst  us  ;  in  which  character 
lie  has  travelled  extensively,  and  ob- 
tained great  influence  with  the  members 
of  the  Society  ;  but  from  want  of  abiding 
in  a  state  of  humble  watchfulness,  in 
which,  by  the  jiower  of  divine  grace,  he 
would  have  been  jireserved  in  the  truth, 
he  has  become  exalted  in  liis  mind,  and 
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»(iv-ii)g  way  to  a  disposition  of  reasoning, 
has  indulged  in  speculative  opinions,  as- 
serting that  we  must  always  take  things 
rationally  ;  and  that  we  are  not  bound  to 
believe  any  thing  we  do  not  understand  ; 
and  he  has  denied  the  existence  or  influ- 
ence of  an  Evil  Spirit  on  tlie  mind  of 
man,  distinct  from  his  natural  propensi- 
ties. He  has  also  imbibed  and  adopted 
other  opinions  at  variance  with  those  al- 
ways believed  and  maintained  by  the 
Society  of  Friends.  As  we  can  have  no 
unity  with  them,  nor  fellowship  with 
him  therein,  ire  do  hereby  disown  Mm, 
the  said  Flias  HiCKS,/rom  heing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  religions  Society  of  Friends; 
desiring,  nevertheless,  that,  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  may  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  his  errors. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  and  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  said  iMonthlv  Meeting,  29th 
of  the  4th  month,  1829, 'by 

"  Valentine  Willf.ts,  Clerk." 

Tlie  above  is  an  abridgment  of  the  pub- 
lished testimony  of  the  disownmeut  of 
Elias  Hicks. — But,  that  our  readers  may 
be  satisfied  that  we  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject fairly,  we  refer  them  to  The  Testi- 
mony  in  full,  published  in  "  The  Annual 
Monitor,"  for  1830.  (Darton  and  Harvey, 
London.)  And  we  doubt  not  but  that 
this,  our  brief  notice,  will  tend  much  to 
promote  the  sale  of  that  little  work.  We 
shall  also  feel  a  particular  pleasure  in 
doing  every  thing  in  our  power  to  for- 
ward the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
as  well  as  by  giving  this,  their  testimony 
of  disownment,  all  the  further  publicity 
which  they  desire. 

We  believe  the  fact  is,  that  the  Society 
of  Friends,  wj  ./America,  has  divided  into 
two  parties  ;  one  of  which  (the  majority 
in  number,  and  who  also  retain  the 
meeting-houses  and  other  property  of 
the  original  Societj)  has  coincided  with 
the  said  Elias  Hicks,  and  supported  him 
in  his  ministry. — We  also  believe  that 
the  orthodox  Friends  in  England  would 
have  acted  much  more  prudently  if  they 
had  said  nothing  about  the  matter ;  be- 
cause the  present  times  are  rather  pecu- 
liar, and  because  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
keep  people  ignorant,  than  to  make  tlieni 
so. 

The  first  charge  brought  against  Elias 
Hicks  is,  that  he  has  asserted  that  we 
must  always  take  things  rationally. — 
This,  we  must  even  confess,  is  also  our 
opinion.-— How,  in  the  name  of  common 
tense,  can  any  thing  be  taken  otherwise 
than  rationally.' — Perhaps  the  Friends 
will  tell  us  that  it  requires  uncommon 
sense  to  answer  this  question. — But  we 
rather  think  that  the  Friends  have  yet 
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some  important  lessons  to  learn,  one  of 
which  is,  that  spirittial  snbjecte,  so  far 
from  being  opposed  to  rationality,  are, 
really,  in  (he  greatest  accordance  with  it. 
*'  God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does 
not  unmake  the  man." 

The  second  charge  brought  against 
E.  H.  is  his  assertion,  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  believe  any  thing  we  do  not 
anderstand. — Most  certainly,  we  are 
NOT. — There  are,  indeed,  many  things 
which  man  does  not  understand ;  but, 
until  he  does  understand  them,  it  is  totally 
out  of  his  power  either  to  know,  believe, 
or  disbelieve  any  thing  about  them. 

"  But,  though  we  understand  not  their 
essence,  may  we  not  believe  their  eaist- 
ence  /" — Certainly,  we  may  j  and  for  this 
obvious  reason — you  understand  that  a 
mystery  exists,  tlierefore  you  may  believe 
its  existence;  that  is,  you  understand 
and  believe  that  something  exists  which 
you  know  nothing  about. — Indeed,  it  some- 
times happens  tliat  you  may  clearly  un- 
derstand a  stated  proposition,  without 
having  suflScient  ground  to  believe  it. — 
You  may  sometimes  believe  that  which 
is  false,  and  you  may  possibly  disbelieve 
that  which  is  true  ;  but  you  can  neither 
believe  nor  disbelieve  any  thing  further 
than  you  can  understand  it.  Thus,  you 
will  practically  find  that  your  belief  can 
never,  by  any  possible  means,  arceerf  your 
understanding.  And  thus,  we  hope,  the 
accuracy  of  our  assertion  is  manifest  to 
the  meanest  capacity. 

As  to  the  third  charge,  the  disbelief 
of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Devil, — 
the  Friends  are,  most  undoubtedly,  at 
liberty  to  maintain  their  belief  in  him, 
with  tlie  most  resolute  pertinacity,  as 
long  as  they  please,  (horns  and  all,)  and 
much  good  may  it  do  them. 

It  will  be  proper  for  us  to  add  that  we 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  said 
Elias  Hicks,  either  as  to  his  character  or 
conduct ;  but,  judging  from  the  account 
of  him  which  the  Friends  have  just  given 
us,  we  certainly  think  the  grey  jackass  to 
be  the  better  horse. 


On  the  Term  "  Unction." 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


It  has  been  often  remarked  that  words 
are  not  mere  signs  of  ideas,  but  that  they 
are  also  the  instruments  of  thought  ,■  and 
that,  when  employed  in  the  latter  capa- 
city, the  ambiguities  of  which  thev  are 
susceptible,  render  them  the  fruitful 
sources  of  error  and  sophistry.  Hence 
to  the  theological  mystic,  whose  business 
it  is   to   confound  distinctions,   and  to 
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make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, 
Siich  worrls  as  are  anihicuoiis  or  indefi- 
nite are  altogether  invaluable  ;  and  even 
rational  Chris-tiaiis  are  inveitzled  into  er- 
roneous oi)iiiioiis  and  practices  by  so- 
phisms of  this  deseription.  I  have  been 
led  to  this  train  of  reflection  by  the  use 
which  I  find  some  intellijreut  persons 
make  of  the  term  "  unction,"  as  applied 
to  the  lan^uaue  of  the  pulpit.  We  are 
sometimes  told  that  a  preacher  has  a 
great  deal  of  zeal  and  "  unction,"  or 
that  he  has  a  preat  deal  of  ialent,  but 
too  little  "  unction  "  I  question  if  those 
who  thus  speak  always  know  exactly 
what  they  mean  ;  and  of  those  who  do 
employ  the  term  in  a  definite  sense,  I 
question  whether  all  understand  it  in  the 
same  sense,  and  whether  all  the  senses 
of  the  term  are  rationally  applicable  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  habitu- 
ally applied.  The  term,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  signifies  "  anointing,"  and  is  bor- 
rowed fiom  the  ancient  practice  of 
anointing  persons  to  the  offices  of  kings, 
and  priests,  and  teachers.  'I'hus  we  read 
in  the  Pentateuch  that  Aaron  was  anoint- 
ed by  Moses,  and  that  his  sons  were 
anointed.  Hence  "  unction"  came  to 
signify  that  the  person  anointed  was  in 
vested  with  a  sacredness  and  sanctity  of 
character  different  from  his  neighbours, 
and  the  word  came,  in  course  of  time,  to 
be  applied  to  all,  whether  anoimed  or 
not,  to  whom  such  sanctity  of  character 
belonged.  The  Cliristians  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  among  whom  miraculous  gifts 
were  common,  are  said,  by  John,  to  have 
"  an  tinction  from  the  Holy  One,"  from 
which  they  derived  such  iiistructiou  that 
till  y  "  needed  not  that  any  one  should 
teach  them."  Do  those  who  employ  the 
term  in  these  days  meati  to  \a\  claim  to 
such  divine  illumination?  The  fatiatic 
will  reply  in  the  affimative,  the  sober 
Christian  in  the  negative.  VVhy,  then, 
should  the  latter  employ  a  term  so  intip- 
plicable  to  the  character  of  his  preteu 
sioiis,  and  so  calculated  to  confound 
tliem  with  those  of  the  mystics,  who  re- 
gard ail  tlirir  own  foolish  ecstacies  as 
pi-oofs  of  inspiration,  and  their  most  ir- 
rational ctrusioiis  as  rt'Nclations  from 
luaxcn  ?  lint  1  shall,  perhaps,  he  tuld 
hv  some  one,  that  I.e  ('uip!o_\s  tiie  word 
in  a  (liU'eicnt  sense.  1  answer,  that  thi> 
does  not  rein(ne  my  objection  to  it, 
which  is  founded  on  its  aiul)iL;uity.  'J  lu; 
entlni.siast  i'ni|)loys  it  in  the  scriptural 
sense,  and  only  ens  in  ap|)lyinu  it  to  the 
circuiiistaiices  of  modern  (.hiistians.  'I'ln^ 
raiiuiKil  Christian,  if  he  eni|iloys  it  at  ali, 
employs  it  in  a  seiisi'  altogether  foiced 
and     unnaluial.      IJr.    .lohnson     defiiies 


"  unction"  to  be  "  any  thing  which  ex- 
cites piety  and  devotion."  But  this  "  any 
thine"  may  either  be  the  wild  rant  of 
Methodism,  or  the  noblest  strain  of  reli- 
gious poetry,  and  surely  these  are  things 
which,  for  the  credit  of  pure  and  rational 
relitrion,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  to- 
gether under  a  common  application.  To 
some  the  word  suggests  the  idea  of  the 
reveries  of  Joanna  Southcote,  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving, or  some  other  modem  prophet, 
Protestant  or  Catholic ;  while  its  fre- 
quent employment,  by  persons  of  more 
eti lightened  and  rational  views,  seems  to 
shew  that  to  them  it  brings  into  recol- 
lection some  of  the  sublimest  passages  of 
modern  composition,  passages  consistent 
with,  and  every  way  worthy  of,  the  dig- 
nity of  that  rational  nature  with  which 
the  Deity  has  endowed  his  human  off- 
spring. Who  can  think  of  such  an  effu- 
sion as  Addison's  hymn,  "  The  spacious 
firmament  on  high,"  and  suffer  for  a 
moment  the  idea  that  the  sublime,  and, 
if  you  will,  enthtisiastic  aspirations  which 
it  is  calculated  to  rouse,  should  be  con- 
founded with  that  religious  insanity  which 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  other  class  of 
productions  to  excite  ?  The  one  is  au 
elevating,  a  soul-ennobling  emotion ; 
the  other  is  inconsistent  with  reason, 
and  therefore  degrading  to  man,  and  de- 
structive of  pure  religion.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  think  that  I  have 
said  too  much  on  this  subject,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  shall  in  this  respect  ap- 
pear most  completely  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  influence  of  such 
equivocal  terms  on  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind. My  object  is,  that  the  zeal  of  the 
rational  Christian  and  that  of  the  fana- 
tic should  appear  to  the  world  to  he, 
what  they  really  are,  two  distinct  and 
inconsistent  things  :  and  if  my  commu- 
nication has  this  tendency,  it  will  not  be 
undeserving  of  a  ]):ace  in  the  pages  of 
the  Monthly  Repo>itorv. 

H.  N. 


On  Lay  Prcuchini^. 

To  the  Editor. 
Silt,  Jinii  14,   1830. 

WwA.  you  permit  me  to  offer  a  few 
ob.servations  on  a  letter,  inserted  in  your 
Repository  for  Ajiril,  from  one  who, 
styling  himself  "  An  Observer,"  wi.shcs 
to  ascertain  whether  lay  jjieaching  would 
be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  cause  oi 
religion.  He  says,  "  that  when  this 
subject  litis  been  treated,  it  has  been 
ginerally  with  reference  to  the  minister, 
and  not' to  the  peo|)le."     I  will  ciulca- 
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vour  to  coufiBe  niy  remarks  to  its  pro- 
bable iiiflut'iite  oi)  a  coiigretratiou. 

Your  corrL'spoudent  thinks,  "  that  if 
the  office  were  shared  by  many,  the  qua- 
li!icati<»t)S  now  centred  in  oue  would 
probably  be  diifused  over  a  laree  num- 
ber, and  tluit  worldly  thoughts  and 
worldly  habits  uiight  leceive  a  great 
check."  This  is  indeed  "  a  cousuujiua- 
tiou  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  but,  to 
effect  it,  all  must  become  preachers  ;  for 
the  legitimate  inference  from  this  paia- 
doxical  h}p(ithcsls  surely  is,  that  it  is 
only  those  who  teach  that  learu ;  thus, 
tile  puipit  woul !  be  converted  into  a 
school-room  for  morals,  aud  ti.e  preacher 
would  be  the  only  pupil.  How  piriable 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  majority  !  for  as 
the  average  si^e  of  congregations  would 
supply  at  least  fifty  desirous  to  learn, 
the  advantages  of  reiigiou'^  instruction 
would  be  limited  to  about  one  Sunday  iu 
the  year.  Even  grantu;g  that  each  per- 
son would  be  more  benefited  while  he 
officiated,  there  cannot  be  a  moment's 
hesitation  under  which  system  a  con- 
gregation, taken  collectively,  would  be 
more  likely  to  improve.  But  I  would 
go  further,  and  venture  to  doubt  whe- 
ther benefit  would  accrue  even  to  the 
individual :  love  of  display  would  be 
engendered,  conceit  gratified,  vanity  fos- 
tered, envy  excited ;  but  where  would 
be  religion  ?  where  the  Christian  graces  .> 

Allow  me  to  ask,  whether  the  "  Ob- 
server" would  recommend  throwing 
o|K'n  the  pulpit  to  all  who  may  wish  to 
enter  'i  Is  each  individual  to  judge  of 
his  own  fitness,  or  through  what  ordeal 
are  the  candidates  to  pass  ?  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  disadvantages  that  might 
arise  from  the  educated  aud  the  unedu- 
cated, the  rich  aud  the  poor,  following 
each  other  in  close  succession  ;  for  these 
di^linctions  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  infinitely  more  impoitant  «>ue 
between  those  who  are  worthy  and  those 
who  are  unworthy  to  fill  the  sacred 
office.  Persons,  in  process  of  time, 
might  presume  to  enter  that  spot,  where 
only  the  voice  of  religion  ought  to  be 
beard,  aud  bring  under  discussion  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  Deistical  doubts : 
perhaps,  on  tne  following  Sunday,  an 
eflFort  would  be  made  to  refute  them  ; 
on  the  uext,  a  rejoinder  might  be  at- 
tempted ;  and  thus  the  puipit  would 
become  an  arena  for  polemical  discus- 
sion ;  much  zeal  might  be  di^played,  but 
uot  the  "  zeai  according  to  kiiov\ied;;e ;" 
much  ingenuity  miiiit  betxhibiied,  witii- 
oui  a  ;  iiviitle  la'  tiiai  wisdiui  which  is 
aiouc  •■  atjit  ;c  riiiiuc  iii  ni^e  uiito  sal- 


vation :"  instead  of  "  preaching  Christ," 
each  might  preach  his  own  crude  no- 
tions, his  own  peculiar  dogmas.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  a  chimerical  sup- 
position, that  such  a  result  might  ensue  ; 
for,  were  this  >ystem  adopted,  who  would 
be  mo>t  anxious  to  push  themselves  into 
notice  ?  Not  the  humble,  the  pions,  the 
consistent.  The  humble  Christian  is  too 
deeply  sensible  of  his  own  deficiencies ; 
the  pious  Christian,  estimating  highly  the 
advantages  a  hearer  enjoys,  wishes  not 
to  renounce  them  ;  and  the  consistent 
Christian  is  aware  tiiat,  as  his  secular 
puisuiis  unavoidably  engross  much  of 
his  time,  he  cannot  be  so  competent  as 
those  whose  noble  office  it  peculiarly  is 
to  "  allure  to  brighter  worlds  and  lead 
the  way."  Who  then  would  aspire  to 
the  high  station  ?  Would  it  not  be  the 
presumptuous,  the  superficial,  the  dog- 
maiical,  those  who,  puffed  up  by  a  "  lit- 
tle learning,"  are  prouip  ed  by  their  va- 
nity to  display  it  .'  Aud  what  would 
religion  eaiu — rather,  would  it  not  lose 
its  awful  sacreduess,  its  chief  attrac- 
tions, its  most  powerful  Influence  ? 

Those  wiio,  like  the  Atheuians  of  old, 
would  "  spend  their  time  in  nothiug 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
new  thing,"  might  crowd  to  such  a 
temple  to  have  their  fancy  amused,  their 
curiosity  gratified,  their  love  of  novelty 
satiated ;  but,  under  such  a  system, 
would  "  those  who  came  to  scoff,  re- 
main to  pray  ?" — Would  the  sinner  find 
stronger  inducements  to  become  virtu- 
ous ? — the  afflicted  receive  purer  conso- 
lation ? — the  young  be  better  trmned  in 
the  ways  of  virtue  ? — or  the  aged  find 
their  path  to  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death"  strewn  with  fairer  flowers  ? 
No  ;  the  turbid  draughts  brought  by  this 
motley  group  in  unhallowed  ves^els, 
during  their  hasty  visits  to  the  founts  of 
salvation,  could  not  be  so  invigorating 
as  the  pure  streams  drawu  from  the 
fountain  head,  by  those  who  devote  their 
whole  lives  to  fertilize  the  barren  soil, 
aud  prepare  a  rich  harvest  for  the  hea- 
venly garner. 

Let  those  who  think  they  cannot  learn 
unless  they  teach,  gather  around  them 
their  children  and  domestics ;  let  each 
become  the  priest  to  his  little  flock, 
and  then  his  labours  will,  "  like  those 
of  mercy,  be  doubly  blest,  blessing  him 
who  gives,  au'l  those  who  recei'-e." 
Let  l.im  attempt  to  give  tnem  as  much 
valuable  in>iruction  as,  with  gratitude 
we  oiii-ht  to  acknowledge,  mav  be  de- 
rived irom  the  sermons  of  our  ministers, 
and  he  will  find  that  to  accom]iiish  this, 
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month  after  month,  and  year  after  year, 
required  more  varied  knowledge,  more 
I)ersevcring  industry,  more  patient  inves- 
tijitation,  than  he  had  imagined.  This 
cxpeiimcnt  will  increase  his  respect  for 
religion  and  its  ministers,  and  whatever 
does  this,  must  tend  to  check  "  worldly 
tlioiights  and  worldly  habits." 

'I'he  "  Observer"  states,  that  "  much 


may  be  said  on  both  sides  ;"  may  1,  Sir, 
plead  tliis  as  an  excuse  for  liaving  said 
so  much  ?  As  I  consider  the  hours  I 
have  spent  in  the  house  of  God  as  the 
seasons  of  jiurest  enjoyment  this  world 
can  bestow,  allow  me  to  subscribe  my- 
self, 

A  GRATEFUL  HEARER. 


OBITUARY. 


Mhs.  Marv  Marshall. 

1830.  Jan.  17,  aged  66,  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Joel  Marshall,  of  Loughborough. 
Though  for  a  long  time  her  health  had 
been  very  uncertain,  yet  she  was  spared 
from  long  suffering  at  last;  her  illness 
only  lasted  a  short  time,  and  appeared 
dangerous  and  very  painful  only  for  one 
day.  She  was  ever  distinguished  for 
watchfulness  and  attention  to  the  com- 
fort of  those  around  her.  All  the  little 
attentions  of  domestic  life — the  comforts 
of  Iiomc,  she  was  careful  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power  to  secure  for  those  with  whom 
she  was  connected,  and  with  whom  she 
lived.  While  her  health  and  strength 
permitted,  she  was  distinguished  for  the 
;ictive  exertions  of  her  benevolence,  as 
well  as  for  piety  and  devotion,  love  to 
God,  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  truth. 


Mrs.  Maria  Harrison. 

Jan.  ,30,  at  Broughton,  near  Manrhr.i- 
ttr,  aged  46,  Maria,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Harrison, 

A  severe  and  protracted  illness  pre- 
ci.'ded  the  termination  of  her  mortal  ca- 
reer. Slie  sustained  the  alflictive  aj)- 
|Miintinent  witii  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation,  and  preserved,  even  under 
the  consciousness  of  approaching  disso- 
hjlion,  a  state  of  mind  undisturbed  by 
I  he  awful  anticipation. 

Mihl  and  affectionate  in  her  disposi- 
'lon,  gentle  and  ronciliatoi'y  in  her  man- 
mr:-,  -lie  was  attentive  to  the  comfort 
and  ha|i|)ini'ss  of  all  who  were  witiiin 
'li''  pill  n-  iif  ti(  1  inllncnie;  while,  by 
'Ik:   hhxIisIv  m|   Ik  i    d(  |K)rtiiient  and  the 
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and  secured  the  esteem  of  her  acquain- 
tance. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  domestic  virtues, 
lier  amiable  character  unfolded  itself 
with  no  ordinary  degree  of  excellence. 
Unambitious  of  the  gaieties  of  the  world, 
she  sought  her  pleasures  in  multiplying 
the  endearments  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  family  circle.  Never  was 
she  more  truly  happy  than  when  she 
could  extend  the  comforts  or  promote 
the  virtues  of  those  with  wliom  she  was 
connected.  Her  maternal  tenderness  was 
prompt  to  devise,  and  assiduous  to  fulfil, 
every  office  by  which  she  could  promote 
the  welfare  of  her  children.  She  deemed 
no  exertions  too  laborious,  no  sacrifices 
too  painful,  where  this  object  could  be 
subserved.  Yet  her  attachment  was  not 
a  i)rineiple  of  blind  and  foolish  partiality. 
It  was  a  judicious,  well-regulated  affec- 
tion, and  led  her  to  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  their  mental  habits  and  monil 
feelings. 

Her  piety  was  sincere  and  without  os- 
tentation.  It  governed  her  secret  medi- 
tations, it  influenced  her  daily  dejwrt- 
ment.  She  was  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
will  of  her  heavenly  Father  ;  she  con- 
fided in  his  goodness  and  mercy ;  she 
derived  consolation  from  the  hoj)es  and 
promises  of  the  gospel ;  and,  at  last, 
vvitboiit  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  sunk  into 
tlie  |)eaceful  slumber  of  death. 

Her  gentle  character,  her  meek  and 
placid  virtiu's,  are  engraven  deeply  on 
the  hearts  of  her  bereaved  husband  and 
children.  Yet,  while  they  deplore  the 
great  loss  which  they  have  sustained, 
they  aie  (onsolud  with  the  rellection 
that  the  meniorv  of  the  "  }UM  \.-.  blcs 
i.ul.'' 


Obituart/. — Miss  Jane  Browne. — Mr.  Henr^  Davis. 
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Miss  Jane  Browne. 

Feb.  2,  at  her  father's  residence,  Ditch- 
Bng,  StisteJT,  aced  27,  Jane,  youngest  and 
ouly  remaining  danghter  of  Mr.  James 
Browne.  The  nature  of  her  disease  was 
inflammatory,  which  carried  her  off  in  the 
short  space  of  four  days  ;  during  which 
time  her  sufferings  were  most  acute  ;  but 
haring  been  brought  up  in  a  rational  and 
enlightened  faith  in  Christianity,  she  was 
enabled  to  avail  herself  of  its  soothing 
influence,  and  to  bear  her  sufferings  with 
exemplary  fortitude  and  resignation. 

Her  remains  were  interred  in  the 
family  burial-groniid  attached  to  the 
General  Baptist  Cha[)el,  Ditchling,  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  7,  when  a  .Sermon  was 
preached  by  .Mr.  Duplock,  from  1  Cor. 
XT.  55,  "Oh,  death!  where  is  thy  sting?" 

D. 

Mr.  He.nry  Davis. 

March  1,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his 
father's  house,  aged  32,  Henry,  the 
eldest  sou  of  the  Rer.  B.  R.  Davis,  of 
Chowbent.  He  was  interred,  March  5, 
by  the  Rer.  James  Whitehead,  of  Cockey- 
Moor.  The  profession  of  the  deceased 
was  that  of  a  civil  engineer ;  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  had  been  employed,  nearly  fif- 
teen years,  in  the  Union  Foundry  at 
Bolton.  His  affable  and  unassuming  de- 
meanour, and  the  general  steadiness  aud 
integrity  of  his  conduct,  gained  him  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  employers, 
the  affection  of  all  his  associates  in  that 
extensive  establishment,  and  endeared 
him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  Unitarian 
Christianity,  these  became  the  choice  of 
his  maturer  years :  but,  as  he  was  not 
himself  under  the  influence  of  contracted 
views  of  religion,  he  numbered  among 
his  friends  aud  associates  i)ersous  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions.  And,  in 
proof  that  a  candid  aud  liberal  disposi- 
tion is,  in  general,  the  best  and  surest 
road  to  the  hearts  and  affections  of  men, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  all  of  these,  who 
could  conveniently  do  so,  attended  his 
funeral  sermon,  which  was  preached  the 
foUowiug  Sunday,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Johns ;  from  the  conclusion  of  whose 
discourse  the  following  brief  extracts 
have  been  selected  : 

"  My  feUow-christians,  the  practical 
importance  of  the  foregoing  general  re  - 
marks  will  be  best  evinced  by  bringing 
them  more  directly  to  bear  on  cue 
mournful  event — au  event  which  your 
very  uumeroiis  attendance  here  thi;  day, 
and  Your  u~pect  uf  ^ad^e^^,  testify  that 


you  mourn  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  but 
which,  I  entreat  yon  to  consider,  it  is 
no  less  your  duty  to  improve,  by  holy 
resignation  aud  dutiful  submission,  and 
by  being  deeply  impressed  with  all  those 
moral  lessons  of  instruction  which  it 
impressively  suggests. 

••  Permit  me  affectionately  to  exhort 
tliose  of  you  who  feel  this  unexpected 
painful  visitation  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  severity,  not  to  mourn  as  those  who 
are  destitute  of  Christian  hope.  Believe 
in  that  invaluable  and  heart-reviving  as- 
surance of  the  gospel  of  tMirist — tiiat  all 
these  who  believe  in  him  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  aud  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord.  Yon  are  indeed  allowed  to  shed 
the  tears  of  affection,  aud  to  manifest 
the  teuderest  regards  for  the  memory  of 
such  a  son  and  such  a  brother.  But  the 
more  you  are  affected  with  the  sense  of 
lost  worth,  the  more  you  should  be  con- 
soled for  your  loss,  and  the  greater 
should  be  your  assurance,  that  the  tem- 
porary separation  is  to  him  an  unspeaka- 
ble gain. 

"  Let  as  all  be  exhorted  to  reflect  how 
short  and  uncertain  the  present  life  is. 
You  see  from  the  present  most  impres- 
sive instance  oi  mortality,  that  no 
strength  of  manhood,  or  prime  of  life,  is 
any  security  against  the  fatal  shafts  of 
our  mortal  enemy.  Death  spares  none. 
He  respects  no  distinctions  of  age  or 
strength  or  character.  Xo  circumstances 
of  any  kind  prove  an  inviolable  security 
against  his  ravages.  He  defies  all  our 
calculations,  and  disappoints  our  must 
sanguine  expectations.  We  are  not  much 
surprised  that  the  weakness  of  infancy, 
and  the  feebleness  of  age,  should  be  sub- 
dued by  his  power  j  because  we  often  see 
the  flower  wither  as  it  bursts  forth  from 
the  bud,  and  we  know  that  when  age 
has  exhausted  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  it 
will  inevitably  fall.  But  our  attention  is 
painfully  arrested  when  we  behold  the 
stately  tree,  arrived  at  the  maturity  of 
its  growth  aud  strength,  lie  prostrate 
before  the  blast.  Nor  does  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  storm  affect  us  much  less 
than  the  fatal  catastrophe.  How  short 
a  time  must  it  appear  to  you,  since  you 
belield  our  respected  friend  in  his  accus- 
tomed place  in  this  house  of  prayer  ! 
How  much  keener  is  your  affliction,  be- 
cause it  has  visited  you  so  unexpectedly! 
The  fatal  disease,  with  all  the  subsequent 
mournful  formalities,  have  been  com- 
prised within  the  narrow  space  of  one 
short  week.  '  Wherefore,  brethren,  be 
ye  al-o  ready;  for  ye  know  not  in  wliat 
ho'ir  the  Son  <<i  Man  .-hall  come.' 
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"  I  exhort  yon  once  more  to  imitate 
the  good  exam|)le  which  our  departed 
Cliristian  brother  held  forth  to  you  in 
his  life  and  conversation.  Regard  the 
salutary  examples  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
conduct  of  our  departed  friends  as  a 
friendly  light  to  guide  you  through  the 
darksome  and  intricate  path  of  life.  The 
utility  of  such  example  is  not  lessened, 
it  is  rather  enhanced,  by  being  that  of 
frail  and  imperfect  creatures  like  our- 
selves. It  contains  nothing  visionary,  it 
inculcates  nothing  impracticable.  There 
was  much  in  the  conduct  of  our  lamented 
friend  which  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
Remember  his  dutifulness  as  a  son,  and 
his  fraternal  attachment  and  affection. 
Remember  how  regularly  he  came  in 
company  with  you  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  neglected  not  the  occasions  of  social 
worship,  as  the  custom  of  too  many  is. 
Consider  his  exertions  in  promoting  the 
instruction  of  the  young  in  your  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  interest  which  he  took, 
and  the  part  which  he  bore,  in  conducting 
your  sacred  harmony.  Be  informed, 
likewise,  that  his  character  and  conduct 
in  the  worldly  vocation  to  which  Provi- 
dence appointed  him,  was  no  less  credi- 
table to  liimself,  on  account  of  his  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  probity,  than  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  parties  with  whom 
it  was  his  lot  to  be  connected.  After 
pronouncing  this  brief  and  hasty  eulogy, 
to  which  your  own  recollection  will  add 
much  that  I  have  necessarily  otiiitted — 
I  solemnly  exhort  yoti — I  adjure  you  by 
the  memory  of  departed  worth — •  Go, 
and  do  likewise.'"  W.  J. 


M!(.s.  Sakau  Holtom. 

March  A,  wt  ^Ici'xtcr,  in  her  84th  year, 
Mrs.  Sahaii  Hoi.tom,  greatly  esteetned 
by  those  who  knew  her  best. 

She  was  diligent  in  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  her  own  household,  attentive  to 
the  wants  of  every  one  under  her  roof, 
setting  an  example  of  the  most  active 
l)erscveraiice  in  the  discharge  of  every 
jKisonal  and  relative  diiiy.  She,  too, 
was  at  tlie  call  of  lier  neighbours  and 
fi  lends  ^vllen  labouring  under  any  (li>- 
M(  sses    of    niiiiil,    body,  or    estate;  she 


often    to   her   power,    and    beyond    her 
power,  administered  to  their  necessities. 

While  health  and  strength  permitted, 
she  was  constant  in  her  attendance  on 
public  worship,  bringing  all  her  house- 
iiold  with  her. 

Several  months  before  she  expired, 
nature  seemed  exhausted,  but  at  intervals 
her  mind  triumphed  over  her  weaknesses, 
and  then  she  was  pious,  devout,  and  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father. 

She  long  wished  and  prayed  to  go 
home,  but  bore  up  under  her  pains  and 
infirmities  with  great  fortitude ;  and  when 
nature  was  quite  worn  out,  breathed  lier 
last  with  the  gentlest  composure. 

J.  H. 

Akester,  March  24,  1830. 


Miss  Mary  Houghton. 

March  16,  at  Prescot,  in  the  20th  year 
of  her  age,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Pktrr  Houghton.  This  young 
lady's  character  presented  an  edifying 
example  of  innocence  and  Christian  sim- 
plicity ;  with  the  total  absence  of  pride, 
affectation,  or  ill-will.  She  was  regular 
and  devout  in  her  attendance  on  all  |)ub- 
lic  ordinances  ;  and  her  general  conduct 
was  distinguished  by  the  strictest  pro- 
priety.  A  mysterious  Providence  has 
taken  her  away  from  a  mother,  whose 
constant  and  most  valuable  compauloii 
she  was  ;  from  brothers,  between  whom 
and  herself  the  wannest  affection  sub- 
sisted; and  from  a  congregation,  of  which 
it  was  fondly  hoped  she  would  be  a 
bright  ornament  for  a  long  succession  of 
years.  These  relatives  and  friends  are 
consoled  in  their  affliction  by  the  belief 
that  she  is  gone  to  the  society  of  him 
who  i)ronounced  his  blessings  on  such  as 
she  was,  on  the  pure  in  lieart,  on  the 
meek  and  the  peaceable.  And  they  hope, 
by  the  renewed  and  extended  experience 
of  the  power  of  Christianity  to  support 
the  mind  under  the  greatest  calamities, 
to  gain  a  deeper  and  more  influential 
sens(?  of  the  unspeakable  value  of  this 
most  merciful  as  well  as  most  holy  of 
reliuions  ;  and  thus  see  the  accom|)lish- 
inent  of  one  of  the  good  ends  of  this 
most  painful  visitation. 
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Soinersel  and  Dorset  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 
The  Twenty-second  Meetiui;;  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  Yeovil,  ou  Good 
Friday,  April  idli.  TJie  Rev.  S.  Walker 
commenced  the  morning  service  with 
prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures;  Mr. 
Cree  assisted  him  in  the  devotional  part 
of  the  service  ;  and  Mr.  Maurice,  of 
v*«outhampton,  discoursed,  iu  a  very  in- 
teresting and  impressive  manner,  on 
"Mystery."  The  devotional  part  of  the 
evening  service  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Teggiu,  and  the  congregation  was  agaiu 
favoured  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Mau- 
rice. The  subject  of  his  second  discourse 
was  the  following:  "And  Jesus  answer- 
ed and  said  unto  him,  ^\^]at  wilt  thou 
that  I  should  do  unto  thee?  The  blind 
man  said  unto  him,  Lord,  that  I  might 
receive  my  sight." 

At  the  meeting  held  for  transacting 
the  business  of  the  Society,  at  the  close 
of  the  morning  service,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Taun- 
ton, on  Tuesday,  August  31st. 

A  numerous  party  of  friends  to  the 
Association  dined  together  in  public,  as 
usual.  Mr.  Maurice  kindly  presided,  and 
gave  much  interest  to  the  friendly  meet- 
ing by  his  able  discharge  of  the  presi- 
dent's duty,  and  his  judicious  remaiks 
on  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  As- 
sociation. Several  other  gentlemen  also 
addressed  the  company;  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  following  subject  should 
be  discussed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  of  meeting  :  What  are  the  best 
means  of  promoiing  Uuitarianisui  iu  the 
counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset? 

On  the  whole,  the  proceedings  of  the 
day  were  highly  satisfactory  and  gratify- 
ing to  the  friends  wiio  met  tomtlier  on 
the  occasion,  and  characterizeu  by  great 
cordiality  and  harmony.  It  was  "not  a 
little  pleasing  to  them  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  venerable  Mr.  Fawcett,  to  whom 
belongs  tiie  appellation— may  he  receive 
honour  from  it !— of  "  Father  of  the  .As- 
sociation." 

E.  W. 


Digotrif  and  /nronsi.ytenci/  of  thr 

Su n  day-  Sr/i  ool  I  'n  ion . 

(From  tiie  Westmoreland  Advertinr  and 

Kendal  Chioiiiclc.) 

Is  the  course  of  last  summer  Kendal 


was  visited  by  a  Mr.  Wilson,  as  agent 
for  a  society  recently  formed  in  Loudon 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  bi-nefit 
of  Snnday-tJchools  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    Upon  making  the  object  of  his 
visit  known,   a  considerable  number  of 
persons   attended    hy   invitation   at   the 
Friends'   .Meeting-h-use,    to   learn    the 
detail  of  the  plan,  and,  if  approved,  to 
form   a  Committee  for  carrying  it  into 
execution  in  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood.    At    this    meeting   were    present 
several  members  of  the  Unitarian  So- 
ciety, anxious  and  prepared  to  lend  their 
aid    to   any  liberal  and   comorehensive 
scheme  for  the  more  general"  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.     Upon  this 
occasion    Mr.    Wilson    enlarged    much 
upon  the  plan,  as  one  in  which  all  re- 
ligious sects  and  parties  might  unite  for 
the  attainment  of  a  common  good ;  yet 
his  expressions  were   so  guarded,  that 
some  of  his  Unitarian  auditors  could  not 
repress  a  suspicion  that  t/w^  were  not  to 
be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  as.so- 
ciation.    To  put  an  end  to  all  doubts,  a 
deputation  of  the  teachers  of  the  Unita- 
rian Sunday-School  sought  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  which  was  acceded  to, 
and   took   place  at   Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Parker's.    The  conversation  having 
been  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
putation   by   thanking  Mr.    Wilson    for 
having  given  some  small  books  to  seve- 
ral of  their  scholars,  whom  he  had  seen 
assembled  at  the  door  of  their  meeting- 
house, which  they  considered  as  a  proof 
of  his  good- will,  they  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  state  the  object  of  their  visit. 
In   answer  Mr.   Wilson   observed,   that 
"  Lmtarians  or  Socimans  were  not 

ALLOWED  TO  JOIN  THE  UmON,  BECAUSE 
THEY  DID  .NOT  ACKNOWLKDGE  ChRIST 
DENILD  THE  ATOSE.MENT,  AND   WERE   IN 

MOST  DANGEROUS  ERROR:  bnt  the  Ca- 
tholics were  aiimissible,  because,  though 
a  corrupt  church,  thev  were  Christians  " 
I  pon  one  uf  the  party  observing,  that 
'  uo  such  exception  was  made  in  his 
speech  .,t  the  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
but  that  he  had  there  advocated  educa! 
tion  on  the  broadest  principle,  and  had 
besought  t.)r  it  the  support  of  all  reli- 
gious  d.iioniisiations,"  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
plied,  "  Vts,  for  religious  education— I 
did  n,.t  mention  any  exception,  t/irouo.k 
Jear  oj  giving  ofenrc.  but  I  am  the  Acent 
ot   the   P.jreiit  Comii;it»ee,  and    thou-h 
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tlicy  disclaim  all  sectarian  prejudice, 
(Jniturians  are  excluded  by  an  e.vpre.is 
rule;  and  were  I  visiting  one  of  their 
Sunday-Schools,  I  should  think  it  right 
to  tell  the  children  the  dangerous  state 
they  were  in." 

The  deputation,  intimating  that  their 
object  was  not  to  enter  into  any  religious 
discussion,  briefly  observed,  that  "  Uni- 
tarians acknowledged  Christ,  though  not 
in  the  same  way  that  he  did;"  and  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  they  were  absolutely 
excluded,  took  their  leave. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  acknow- 
ledge the  civility  of  his  manner  and  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  no 
blame  can  be  attributed  to  him  for  ad- 
hering  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  of 
which  he  is  the  agent.  Rut  it  ought  to 
be  known,  that  some  time  previous  to 
this  interview,  in  a  conversation  with  a 
inember  of  the  Unitarian  society,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  asked  if  "  any  Unitarians 
had  joined  the  Union  ?" — to  which  he 
replied,  he  "  was  not  atcare  that  any  of 
them  had  done  so."  Was  this  cautious 
answer  suggested  by  a  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence; and  was  this  fear  excited  by  a 
suspicion,  that  if  the  whole  truth  was 
told  at  once,  the  Unitarians  would  not 
l>c  inclined  to  aid  by  their  individual 
subscrii)tions  a  society  which  rejected 
their  co-operation  as  a  body,  upon  the 
ground  of  their  not  being  Christians  ? 
To  decide  these  questions  in  the  affirma- 
tive may  by  some  be  thought  unjustifia- 
ble, but  it  is  certain  that  several  Unita- 
rians were  solicited  for  subscriptions 
previous  to  this  avowal  of  their  inadmis- 
sibility into  the  Union,  extorted  by  the 
deputation. 

Another  meeting  has  lately  been  held 
by  the  Sunday-School  Union.  As  the 
( Unitarian  Dissenters  maybe  blamed  for 
not  co-operating  in  so  useful  an  institu- 
tion wiili  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions, the  reason  of  their  declining  being 
unknown,  and  their  conduct  conse(iuently 
liable  t(j  misrepresentation,!  have  thought 
it  an  imperious  duty  to  state  the  matter 
as  it  really  stands,  leaving  the  justice  of 
the  interdiction  to  tlie  impartial  judg- 
ment of  the  public. 

I  sii})srrilie  myself, 

.1  If'or.shiprr  of  One  Supreme  (lod,  and 
a  Jieliencr  in  the  J)ivitie  AJission 
if  Jesjis  Christ. 

N.  !'..  It  is  proi^'r  to  say,  tliat  in  the 
Siindiiy  S(  hool  attached  to  the  Unitarian 
<  h.i|i(  I  ill  Kciidai,  no  particular  creed  or 

'  .iiv(  lii.rn  i.-  taurht. 


yiho  University. 

To  the  Editor. 

5,  Millman  Street. 
Sir,  ^/>n73, 1830. 

As  I  was  enabled,  through  the  kind- 
ness and  co-operation  of  the  Monthly 
Repository,  to  add  considerably  to  the 
number  of  books  which  I  collected  for 
the  Abo  Library,  may  I  request  you  will 
insert -the  accompanying  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  the  Rector  and  Senate 
of  that  University. 

JOHN  BOWRING. 

Viro  Honoratissimo 

JOHANNl    BOWRING 

Anglo, 

Rector  et  Senatus 

Imiierialis  Litterarum  Universitatis  Alex- 

andrese 

in  Feunia 

salutem  et  officia. 

Benevolentia  aliorum  funestam  ali- 
quem  commiscrantium  casum  nostrum, 
cum  ipsa  plurinium  habeatconsolationis, 
quantum  levaminis  nobis,  in  summas 
omnium  rerum,  animo  liberalium  ar- 
tium  cxercitatione  colendo  inservieti- 
tium,  angustias  conflagratione  urbis 
Aboetisis  adductis  attulerint  studia  Tua, 
in  comparandis  societati  nostrae  lltera- 
ria;  quibus  maximc  imligere  visa  est  sub- 
sidiis  enixissimc  posita  facile  vides.  Ac- 
cepta  igitur  nuper  librorum  copia  quae  a 
tricenario  parum  abest  numero  volumi- 
num,  vel  Tui,  vel  Te  suasore  conferen- 
tium  amicorum,  nominis  nota  plurimam 
partem  distinctorum,  maximo  exliilarati 
gaudio,  et  Te,  Vir  Humanissime  !  beuc- 
ficii  tanti  auctorem  his  litcris  adire,  et 
Cancellario  Universitatis,  Frincipi  Suc- 
cessori  Imperii  Russiei  Celsissimo,  Alex- 
aiulro,  nova  ha;c  fausta  nuntiare  propc- 
ravimus, 

Musagetam  hunc  Screnissiraum,  au- 
gusto  suo  exemplo  ubi  salutifera  reipu- 
blicaj  nostne  ea|)ienda  sunt  consilia  nobis 
nunquam  non  prudentissime  praDeunteiu, 
nil  (juidem  omissuram  confidimus,  quod 
ad  liberalitatem  Tuam  rite  aestimandam 
remunerandamque  conferat,  nostro  an- 
tem  ollicio  ne  deficisse  videamur  qui 
fructus  beneficentia;  hujus  primi  |>ercepi- 
mus,  gratias  (puisTibi  debeiniis  maximas 
jieisolvere  voluinnis,  rogantes  ut  j)ietatis 
quamvis  in  verbis  tantum  lia;c  conspi- 
ru;e  fide  et  Tibi  et  poinilaribns,  (pii  facti 
prirdari  adjutorcs  fuerunt,  persuadean, 
^;ratixsima  mente  condiUi  li;oc  humani- 
tatis  Ihitaunicic  documcnta  mcmoria;  lu 
|,iuditmii.s  nos,  ut  in  .v<'rninniiiu>  ac  ani- 
fiii,-  po^feMMiiin  <iiioipH  perpctu"  ha'reaiit. 
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Dabamas  Helsingforsiae  die  XV.  Jannarii, 
MDCCCXXX. 

GU6T.  GaBR.  H-tLt-STROM, 

Imp.  Univers  Alex,  iu  Fennia 
h.  t.  Rector. 

Andr.  Joh.  Lagus 

JoH.  Henr.  Avellan. 

Da.n.  Myrebi*. 

En.  Gnby  Helartim. 

Carol.  Regin.  Sahlberg. 

WiLH.  G.  Lagu s. 

Fred.  Wilh.  Trippj.vg.  Nich. 

N.G   Schutten, 

W.  Tengstrom. 

Joh.  Gabr.  Linsen. 

Benj.  Trosterns. 

C.  G.  Ekelund. 

Adolpii.  Wilh.  Wegelius. 


Irish  Unitarian  Christian  Society. 

On  Wednesday,  March  17th,  (St.  Pa- 
trick's Day,)  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
Uuitariau  Christianity  in  Dublin  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an 
Irish  Uuitariau  Christian  Society.  Though 
only  one  day's  notice  had  been  given,  the 
attendance  was  respectable  and  encourag- 
ing, and  the  interest  manifested  in  its 
proceedings  general  and  decided.  Jones 
Stevelley,  Esq.,  having  been  called  to 
preside,  Rer.  Jos.  Hutton  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer.  The  Prospectus 
recently  issued  by  the  originators  of  the 
Society,  explanatory  of  their  objects  and 
the  proposed  means  of  accomplishing 
them,  was  then  read.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Many  sincere  and  intelligent  profes- 
sors of  the  Gospel  regard  the  state  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  in  this  country  with 
feelings  of  regret  and  apprehension. 
Within  the  pale  of  the  Established 
Church,  no  less  than  among  Dissenting 
sects,  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  intole- 
rance prevails.  The  grand  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  in  which  all  agree, 
are  abandoud  for  the  advocacy  of  myste- 
rious and  questionable  tenets.  In  behalf 
of  these,  though  but  interpretations  of 
men,  the  authority  of  evangelical  truth 
is  claimed ;  and  Christians  who  cannot 
discern  the  evidence  and  admit  the  im- 
portance of  these,  are  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, and  pronounced  to  be  destitute 
of  the  genuine  faith.  Under  the  iuflu- 
euce  of  these  tenets  the  right  of  private 
judgment  has  been  grossly  violated,  and 
a  claim  to  infallibility  is  virtually  assert- 
ed. The  harmony  of  families  is  broken 
by  the  iutru-siou  of  controversial  bitter- 
ness J  the  minds  of  professing  Christians 
are  tilled  with  spiritual  pride  and  selfi;<h- 


uess,  in  the  place  of  that  love  which  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  religion  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  disconnected  from  the 
great  moral  duties  of  life,  and  so  far  the 
design  of  revelation  is  subverted ;  and 
many  reflecting  minds,  disgusted  by  the 
distorted  and  extravagant  forms  in  which 
religion  is  usually  presented,  exchange 
an  unintelligible  faith  for  a  cheerless 
infidelity. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the.«e  evils,  which 
are  well  known  to  be  neither  imaginary 
nor  trivial,  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of 
those  Christians  to  come  forward  whose 
views  of  the  Gospel  do  not  contain  those 
doctrines  which  revolt  the  rational  and 
inflame  the  enthusiastic  mind.  Impress- 
ed by  this  obligation,  a  number  of  Chris- 
tians have  it  in  contemplation  to  form  a 
Society  on  the  following  principles  : 

"  1.  That  subjects  of  doubtful  dispu- 
tation in  matters  of  religion,  are  subor- 
dinate in  importance  to  the  great  princi- 
ples which  enter  into  the  faith  of  every 
professing  Christian  ;  and  that  Charity  is 
greater  than  Faith. 

"  2.  That  all  human  formularies  of 
faith  encroach  on  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  virtually  deny  the  suflJ- 
ciency  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  3.  That  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  strictly  and  person- 
ally One. 

•'  The  Christians  who  hold  these 
views  of  revelation  denominate  them- 
selves Unitarian  Christians,  because,  be- 
ing unable  to  discover  from  Scripture 
that  Jesus  is  equal  with  the  Father,  they 
maintain  the  personal  unity  of  Jehovah. 
This  tenet,  which  it  was  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  the  Jewish  revelation  to  disclose 
and  preserve,  on  which  Christianity  is 
built  as  its  immoveable  foundation,  and 
which,  above  all  others,  imparts  to  re- 
ligion its  simplicity,  majesty,  spirituality, 
and  power,  appears  to  them  to  have  been 
obscured  and  almost  lost  under  a  mass  of 
anti-christiau  inventions  ;  and  they  con- 
ceive that  they  cannot  render  a  better 
tribute  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  than 
by  rescuing  from  obloquy  and  neglect 
this  its  essential  and  eternal  truth. 

"  The  contemplated  Society  will  em- 
brace the  following  ofjjecti  : 

*'  1.  To  produce  sympathy  and  co-ope- 
ration among  those  who  believe  in  the 
personal  unity  of  God. 

"  2.  To  bring  before  the  public  mind, 
by  publishing  and  circulating  Books  and 
Tracts,  such  reasonings  and  such  infor- 
mation as  may  tend  to  establish  or  illus- 
trate the  doctrine  of  the  strict  unity  of 
God. 
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"  .'?.  ']"()  exlciul,  l)y  tlic  same  nieans, 
the  influence  oT  the  (ievotioiuil  and  prac- 
tical parts  ol'  llevelation. 

"  4.  If  at  t^onie  future  time  tlie  funds 
sliould  permit,  to  employ  or  aid  Mis- 
sionaries to  recommend  those  views  of 
Christianity  in  wliiuii  all  Unitarian 
Christians  agree. 

"  The  mc'iins  nf  iiccomplishing  these 
objects  may  be  provided  by  occasional 
Sermons  in  their  bel'.alf,  and  by  Yearly 
Sni)scrii)tions  from  individuals,  from 
Congregations,  and  iVom  Disti'ict  Com- 
mittees. It  is  i>roposed  to  t'.y.  on  Five 
Shillings  per  aiinnm,  as  a  niinitaum  lor 
.-ingle  Subscriptions,  and  Tv^'jO  i'ounds 
for  the  Snbseriiition  of  a  Congregation 
(tr  District  Committee ;  and  in  all  cases 
half  the  amount  may  be  returned  in 
J5oolis  and  'I'lacts  if  required.  By  these 
means  cncfunagement  may  be  given  to 
the  formation  of  Cougrexational  I/ibra- 
ries;  and  although  tiie  iiifim  nee  of  these 
institutions  does  not  diiect'.y  extend  be- 
yond the  Socieiies  by  which  they  are 
established,  yet,  until  Unitarian  views 
are  professed  with  greater  firmness  and 
freedom  by  those  who  really  hold  them, 
they  may  be  better  promoted  by  enlight- 
ening and  confirming  congregations  tliat 
already  partially  avow  them,  than  by  any 
attempt  to  urge  them  on  those  by  whom 
tliey  are  misconceived  and  lejected.  As 
there  may  be  many  instances  in  which 
congregations  cciutaining  many  memi)ers 
of  Unitarian  sentiments,  may  yet  be  too 
much  divided  in  opinion  to  unite  collec- 
tively with  a  Uhiitariaii  Society,  District 
('i»umitt('cs  may  be  formed,  consisting  of 
any  number  of  mend)ers,  voluntarily 
((imbining  to  communicate  with  the 
Ci  ntral  Society,  and  deriving  from  it 
the  same  advantages,  on  the  iiayment  of 
the  same  annual  contiibntiun,  as  a  con- 
^lected  CcHigregation.  It  is  pro|]0>ed 
that  every  Congregation  or  Committee 
in  connexion  with  the  Socic^ty,  shall  be 
(  nijiwwered  to  send  a  deputy  to  its  An- 
nual Mtcling,  to  be  held  in  Duhliii  at  a 
lime  to  he  hereafter  deiermined. 

"  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  a  strong 
K  pui;nai:ii-  exists  among  many  who  hold 
the  strict  unity  of  (iod  to  assume  the 
title  of  Unitarian.  '1  he  framers  cf  the 
Society  in  (jnesiion  .ulopt  it,  sim|dy  be 
ciiise  they  lan  devise  no  other  which  so 
<  Iciilv  desiunates  the  chaiacteristic  tenet 
ol  tiioM'  will)  m.iintain  that  Jesus,  the 
Son  ot  (iod,  is  Mdiordinaie  to  the  I'"a- 
thi  r.  To  the  leinis  Arian  and  Soeiniau 
tli<  v  (.lijcci,  hcc.iuse  tlios(  terms  would 
\\\.\ri  i:,.rn  in  ih.  i-iiili-.  ol  liiHnan  Icid- 
fi^,    h<c,ur-(     iliiv   (JM    11, It   (DiKctU    (Ic- 


scrihe  the  opinions  wliich  tliey  liold  ; 
and  because  they  divide  by  minor  shades 
of  sentiment  those  who  are  united  by 
belief  in  one  grand  principle. 

"  It  is  obvious,  tliaf  the  contemplated 
Society  avows  no  principle  which  should 
connect  it  with  any  one  foru)  of  church 
discipline  in  preference  to  another.  All 
wl.o  hold  the  proper  unity  of  (iod,  and 
who  avc:il)e  any  importance  to  this  tiuth, 
are  invited  to  join,  whether  they  b(!  at- 
tached, to  the  Kpiscopal,  the  Presbyte- 
rian, or  the  Independent  system.  The 
Society  connects  itself  with  uo  existing 
sect  in  this  country;  and  it  excludes 
none  but  those  wlio  recognize  a  creed 
subversive  of  the  d*  ctriue  of  the  Divine 
I'nity.  'i'hat  its  principles  accord  with 
the  real,  though  often  unconfessed,  sen- 
timents of  a  large  body  of  Christians  in 
this  country,  is  luore  than  probable.  Let 
those  sentiments  be  but  firmly  and  ho- 
nestly avowed,  instead  of  being  disinge- 
nuously suppressed  through  au  unchris- 
tian fear  of  man,  and  the  Society  may 
luimbly  hope  for  the  crowning  blessing 
of  that  Great  Being,  whose  attributes  it 
seeks  to  vindicate,  and  from  whose  word 
it  derives  its  strength." 

Ilev.  Dr.  Drummond  .said,  that  the  day 
had  at  length  arrived  to  which  bis  hopes 
had  long  been  directed,  when  Unitariaii- 
ism  was  to  be  recognized  by  its  owq 
name  in  the  house  of  its  own  friends. 
That  a  system  of  doctrines  so  essential 
to  clear  views  of  religion,  and  so  conso- 
nant to  the  whole  tenor  of  revelation, 
should  be  witldield  from  mankind  through 
timidity  or  indolence,  was  neither  rea- 
sonable nor  ju>t.  Tiie  whole  course  of 
God's  miraculous  i)rovidence  was  a  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  l.'nity  of  (jod.  It  formed 
the  broad  basis  of  the  Jewish  revelation, 
and  was  urged  on  tlie  Israelites  with  eiu- 
phatic  solemnity  by  the  Prophet's  words  : 
"Hear,  O  Israel,  the  lord  thy  God  is 
(Hie  Lord."  It  was  recognized  and  rein- 
forced by  Jesus,  when  he  declared, 
*'  There  is  none  good  save  one,  tliat  is, 
(iod,"  and  pervaded  tlie  whole  substance 
of  his  teaching.  It  was  reiterated  by  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  for  we  have  his 
memorable  words,  "To  us  there  is  one 
(iod,  the  Father."  It  signified  not  that 
this  tenet  was  admitted  in  words  in  the 
cneds  of  leputed  orthodoxy;  the  very 
language  which  admitied  it  cancelled  the 
admission,  and  linked  it  with  a  doctrine 
with  which  it  cannot  co  exist — the  notion 
of  a  Trinity,  to  tlie  name  and  cotneption 
of  wbi(  h  tiie  yAvrvi)  volume  w.is  alike  a 
slraiipei,    diicctly  ttiid<d,    bo\\(  ut  «x- 
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plaiiietl,  or  rather  bevvi'dered,  by  theo- 
Jogical  veibiaije  and  metaphysical  fig- 
ment;!,  lo  restore  the  influence  of  poly- 
theism ;  it  was  the  doctt  ine  of  creeds  ;'nd 
confessions,  which  often  usurped  the 
reverence  due  to  Holy  Writ,  but  were  at 
variance  with  its  spirit,  and  devoid  of  its 
authority.  In  the  resolution  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  it  was  stated  that  Uni- 
tarians were  called  on  to  unite  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  In  order  to 
judiiC  of  th(i>e  exigencies,  let  his  hearers 
look  to  the  North  of  Ireland :  well  did  a 
Calvinistic  minister  describe  the  spirit  of 
his  party,  when  he  said  that  he  had 
rather  see  twenty  Arian  ministers  de- 
prived of  house  and  home,  than  have  one 
soul  left  in  fatal  darkness.  And  glorious 
were  the  achievements  which  this  s|)iri- 
tual  benevolence  had  recently  effected  ; — 
this  love  of  souls, — the  thin  disguise  of 
malignity  and  hypocrisy.  Secret  whis- 
perings and  barefaced  calumny, — pulpit 
influence  and  the  arm  of  secular  power, — 
any  weapons  and  all  weapons,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  holy  warfare  against  (not  he- 
ter«idoxy,  but)  the  heterodox.  Dr.  Drum- 
mond  then  described  the  late  transaction 
at  Greyabbey  with  an  energy  which  must 
have  awakened  a  kindred  indignation  in 
every  generous  hearer  :  and  affer  reading, 
to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  meeting, 
the  assurance  contained  in  the  Postscript 
to  the  last  number  of  the  .Vlouthly  Re- 
pository, of  the  sympathy  of  the  English 
Unitarians  with  their  persecuted  bre- 
thren, he  concluded  by  moving  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

"That  this  .Meeting,  conscientiously 
believing  Unitarianism  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel,  regards  the  formation  of  a 
bond  of  union  amons;  its  professors  in 
this  country  as  important  to  the  interests 
of  pure  Christianity,  and  required  by  the 
religious  exigeucies  of  the  times." 

A.  Carmichaf.l,  Esq.,  seconded  the 
resolution.  There  were,  he  said,  two 
volumes  of  reliirious  truth  open  before 
mankind,  both  equally  clear  in  their  inti- 
mations and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other, — the  book  of  life  and  the  book  of 
nature.  Let  them  be  studied  together, 
and  they  would  prove  reciprocal  inter- 
preters. Let  the  absurd  notion  be  relin- 
quished, that  the  creation  can  teach  us 
little,  and  revelation  nothiu'.;  but  mys- 
tery ;  let  the  treasures  of  eaeh  be  fairly 
searched,  aud  from  e.ich  would  come 
forth  the  sublime  tri;th  or  the  Divine 
Unity.  Nor  vvoukl  tho>e  v.ho  ^honl'^ 
restore  tl.is  doctrine  to  irs  .-n|)remacy 
confer  a  liuht  hle.-s;iig  on  niatikiiid.  It 
is  a  tenet  whlcii  tlie  Divine  favour  has 
ever  foilowed,  and  to  the  wurth  of  wiiich 


even  its  enemies  have  borne  a  silent  tes- 
tiui-iny.  What  are  all  their  attempts  to 
explain  the  Trinitarian  theory,  what  their 
hypostatic  unions  and  metaphysical  sub- 
tle'ies,  but  strusreles  to  grope  out  of  the 
darkness  of  their  contradictory  system, 
and  approximate  to  that  luminous  truth, 
whose  light  we  are  this  day  a-sembled  to 
diffuse .'  Convinced  that  nothing  short 
of  this  tnith,  no  modification  of  it,  bow- 
ever  iugeTiious,  was  supported  by  the 
sanction  of  Scripture  or  suited  to  the 
wants  of  man,  Mr.  C.  cordially  seconded 
the  resolution. 

Rev.  James  Armstrong  said,  that  if 
the  Society  which  was  contemplated 
were  to  confine  its  efforts  to  the  mere 
support  of  a  speculative  tenet,  the  good 
to  be  effected  would  be  a  poor  return  for 
the  requisite  expenditure  of  labour. 
Were  it  not  that  the  doctrines  v*'hich 
Unitarians  rejected  seemed  to  be  as  per- 
nicious in  their  influence  as  they  are  <le- 
fective  in  their  evidence,  the  moral  world 
miL'ht  offer  a  better  sphere  for  exertion 
than  the  thorny  fields  of  controversy. 
But  the  prevailing  tenets  of  the  day  were 
in  his  opinion  subversive  of  the  moral 
iuflueuce  of  the  Gospel,  by  disconnecting 
the  conduct  of  this  life  and  the  rewards 
of  another.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  recog- 
nized standard  of  orthodoxy,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself. 
Mr.  A.  then  read  the  delectable  portion 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  Election  and 
Reprobation  is  unfolded,  and  quoted  from 
the  same  high  authority  the  assurance 
that  the  sins  of  the  saints  rather  promote 
than  endanger  their  final  salvation.  Was 
it  possible  to  deny  that  here  was  a  direct 
encouragement  to  breaches  of  the  moral 
law  of  God .'  Was  this  the  Christian 
doctrine  according  to  godliness  ?  lint 
perhaps  he  might  be  asked,  had  the  fruits 
of  this  system  corresponded  with  its 
promise.'  He  thought  they  had.  While 
Scotland  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
rational  ministry,  no  people  was  more 
distinguished  than  the  Scotch  for  uniform 
mora;  principle.  Since  the  revival  of 
rigid  Calvinistic  preaching  amongst  them, 
they  had,  he  understood,  fallen  from 
their  noble  eminence  ;  and  the  records 
of  crime  in  their  country,  once  almost 
empty,  now  furnished  much  stern  work 
to  the  hands  of  justice.  Aud  what  had 
been  the  effect  on  the  memlK'rs  aud 
genervtl  prosperity  of  the  Christian 
thn-.cii  ?  Tile  better  minds,  who  drank 
mos:  il.eply  of  the  iuteiiectiial  spirit  of 
the  ;u' ',  were  driven  i  to  use  the  words 
of  tSe  i^io.>pectns}  from  an  UTiintelligible 
uiih   to  a  ci'.eerless  intidelitv.     His:orv 
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exhibited  the  same  results  on  a  larger 
scale.  So  long  as  Christianity  was  taught 
in  its  sublime  simplicity,  its  encroach- 
ments on  the  limits  of  barbarism  and 
suj)erstition  were  rapid  ;  but  when  it  had 
received  from  Heathen  philosophy  an  in- 
cision of  mysticism,  and  from  barbaric 
iuniorance  a  spirit  of  savage  fanaticism, 
it  lost  its  principle  of  stability  and  health. 
Where  now  were  the  churches,  once 
flourishing  and  numerous,  of  Asia  and 
Africa?  Supplanted  by  a  system  of  im- 
posture whicl)  i)ossesses  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  them  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Unity.  It  would  seem  that  the 
rigliteous  Governor  of  the  world,  who 
jirotccted  tliis  great  truth  of  old  by  his 
miraculous  ]>rovidence,  uplield  it  still  in 
his  rule  among  tlie  nations.  Mr.  A.  was 
persuaded  that  a  union  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  great  truth  would  not  only 
strengthen  the  courage  of  its  too  timid 
advocates,  but  gather  together  many  who 
want  but  a  little  encouragement  to  bring 
tlieir  wavering  minds  to  truth.  He  read 
letters  from  two  different  and  distant 
quarters,  wholly  unknown  to  him,  each 
recording  a  case  in  which  Unitarian 
views  had  been  adopted  through  the 
unbiassed  workings  of  solitary  reliection, 
and  a])plying  for  the  aid  and  sympathy  of 
others.  He  then  projjosed  a  resolution, 
declaratory  of  the  duty  of  Unitarian 
Christians  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  evil  tendency  of  popular  ojjinions, 
which  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture, 
are  subversive  of  its  moral  influence,  and 
j)resent  the  character  of  God  in  the  most 
revolting  light. 

On  this  resolution  some  discussion 
arose.  Dr.  Ferguson  was  of  opinion 
that  it  wore  too  hostile  an  aspect ;  he 
deprecated  the  sj)irit  of  controversy,  and 
tliought  that  it  should  be  the  object  of 
the  Society  to  circulate  its  own  senti- 
ments without  impugning  those  of  other 
(jiirisiians.  The  resolution  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  following  substituted  : 

"  Tiiat  in  proposing  such  a  bond  of 
union,  we  are  actuated  not  by  a  mere  at- 
taclunent  to  any  speculative  opinion,  but 
l»y  the  conviction  that  Unitarian  Chris- 
tian views  have  a  ))()vverful  tendency  to 
elevate  the  human  character,  and  secure 
to  it  the  most  benign  influences  of  our 
holy  religion." 

Mr.  Bali.,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
said,  that  as  far  as  individual  experience 
went,  he  could  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
sujicrior  power  of  Unitarian  views  to  at- 
tract the  soul  towards  its  Infinite  Father, 
and  impart  true  peace  f)f  mind.  Me  was 
gratel'iii  for  having  been  led  from  tlie 
nia/cs  of  the  popular  faith,  often  distress- 


ing to  the  sincere  and  reflecting,  to  the 
clear  and  impressive  truths  of  Unitarian 
Christianity.  He  had  learnt  by  an  ex- 
perience, trying  to  the  feelings  of  a  human 
heart,  yet  not  without  a  rich  recompence 
of  comfort,  how  bitter  were  the  struggles 
of  a  solitary  man,  following  his  con- 
science, amid  voices  of  dissuasion  and 
discouragement,  from  a  favoured  to  an 
unpopular  creed.  He  felt  how  much  those 
struggles  would  be  alleviated  if  the  in- 
quirer knew  that  he  did  not  stand  alone; 
if  on  losing  tlie  religious  esteem  and 
companionship  of  relatives,  the  Christian 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother,  were 
ready  to  receive  him  :  he  felt  persuaded 
that  the  fears  of  the  timid  would  be 
banished,  and  the  menaces  of  bigotry 
lose  their  power,  if  so  faithful  a  band  as 
he  now  saw  around  him  were  to  gather 
round  the  ark  of  Unitarianism,  and  en- 
circle with  their  protection  every  ap- 
])roaching  worshiper.  With  these  feel- 
ings he  hailed  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  and  anticipated  from  it  the  most 
cheering  results. 

Joseph  Hone,  Esq.,  said,  that  the  for- 
mation of  a  Society  having  been  deter- 
mined on,  it  was  now  necessary  to  give 
it  a  name.  The  resolution  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  proposed  the  designation  of 
"  Irish  Unitarian  Christian  Society."  It 
had  been  thought  that  the  frequent  charge 
of  infidelity  brought  against  Unitarians 
rendered  it  necessary  for  them  distinctly 
to  prefer  their  claim  to  the  appellation  of 
"  Christian."  He  readily  conceded  to 
the  scruples  of  others  a  point  of  such 
slight  moment :  but  he  was  himself  per- 
suaded that  the  candid  and  well-informed 
knew  full  well  that  we  were  Christians, 
and  that  no  claim  of  ours,  however  fre- 
quently and  emphatically  repeated,  could 
induce  the  ignorant  and  illiberal  to  think 
and  call  us  so.  They  could  not  afl^ord  to 
relinquish  the  persecution  of  names.  He 
rejoiced  in  being  called  upon  to  forward, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  objects  which 
for  forty  years  he  had  endeavoured  to 
promote  by  unaided  exertions  of  his  own. 
He  had  been  so  often  applied  to  for  Uni- 
tarian publiccations,  and  had  found  such 
frecpient  means  of  circulating  them  in 
remote  jiarts  of  tlie  country,  that  he  felt 
assured  that  an  ample  field,  already  ripe 
to  harvest,  lay  before  the  Society.  Nor 
would  it  want  encouragement  propor- 
tioned to  its  opi)oriunities  of  doing  good. 
The  English,  and,  doubtless,  the  Ame- 
rican, lliiitarian  Societies  would  lend  a 
friendly  aid.  The  eyes  of  liberal  Chris- 
tians in  matiy  parts  of  tlie  world  were 
uiion  us ;  let  their  e.vaniplc  and  their 
works  stimuhite  us  to  do  our  duty  in  a 
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country  whose  religious  wants  might 
well  awaken  all  our  energies.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"  That  accordingly  an  Irish  Unitarian 
Christian  Society  be  now  formed,  to 
awaken  sympathyand  co-operation  among 
Unitarians  in  this  country ;  to  distribute 
publications,  both  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal, inculcating  just  views  of  religion  ;  to 
extend  Unitarian  Christian  worship  ;  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and 
to  effect  any  other  objects  which  may 
from  time  to  time  appear  conducive  to 
tlie  promotion  of  pure  religion." 

Mr.  Porter  (son  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster)  said,  that  he  was  sur- 
prised on  entering  the  room  by  a  request 
to  support  the  resolution  which  had  just 
been  read.  To  what  circumstances  he 
was  indebted  for  that  honour  he  was  long 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Stranger  as  he 
was  to  public  life,  he  had  no  tried  powers 
of  persuasion  which  could  render  him  an 
effective  advocate  of  a  righteous  but 
maligned  cause.  And  unknown  as  he 
probably  was  to  the  majority  of  his 
hearers,  he  could  not  supply  in  weight 
what  he  wanted  in  eloquence.  But  the 
allusions  which  had  been  made  to  the 
religions  convulsions  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, had  solved  the  enigma.  He  was 
known  to  be  connected  by  a  tie  of  near 
relationship  to  one  of  those  worthies  who 
there  had  stood  forth,  amid  much  oblo<iuy 
and  with  some  worldly  loss,  the  unshrink- 
ing professors  of  a  persecuted  faith ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  within  his  heart  there 
must  be  strung  some  filial  chord  respon- 
dent to  the  praises  of  those  honest  men. 
This  was  an  appeal  which  he  could  not 
resist ;  and  he  could  no  longer  hold  back 
from  a  task  for  which  he  was  qualified 
by  the  merits  of  another,  rather  than  his 
own.  One  object  of  the  proposed  Society 
was  to  "awaken  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion among  Unitarians  in  this  country." 
The  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  it 
was  most  clearly  expedient  to  form  here 
some  common  nucleus  round  which  the 
scattered  elements  of  Unitarianism  might 
be  concentrated.  The  reproach  of  apathy 
had  long  been  cast  upon  us, — perhaps 
not  without  some  justice.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  had  been  illiberal  in 
the  cause  of  liberality.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this ;  but  to  explain 
was  not  to  justify.  Rejoicing  as  we  do 
in  the  conviction  that  involuntary  error 
is  no  disqualification  for  Divine  accept- 
ance, the  eternal  weal  or  woe  of  innu- 
merable brethren  does  not  plead  with 
us  in  the  cause  of  proselytism.  But  it 
was  a  cruel  straining  of  this  beuevoleut 


faith  to  infer  from  it  that  a  passive 
silence  of  opinion  was  our  wisdom. 
Truths  not  essential  might  be  rainable ; 
mental  and  moral  blessings  mi^iht  be 
vast,  though  not  eternal :  and  if  Uuita>- 
rians  had  any  reasons  for  their  prefer- 
ence of  their  own  views  to  those  of 
others,  if  they  thought  truth  and  error 
not  matters  of  perfect  indifference,  they 
were  called  on  by  the  plainest  principles 
of  philanthropy  to  impart  to  others  what 
they  prized  themselves.  Another  object 
of  the  Society  would  be  "  to  distribute 
publications,  both  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical, inculcating  just  views  of  religion." 
He  must  prepare  his  remarks  on  this 
topic  by  dissenting  from  the  objections 
which  had  been  urged  against  contro- 
versy. He  respected  the  Christian  mo- 
deration which  suggested  them  ;  but  he 
must  think  it  an  impracticable  task  to 
defend  our  own  opinions  without  no- 
ticing, for  the  purpose  of  refuting,  the 
notions  which  are  their  direct  contradic- 
tories. It  was  well  to  shew  forth  the 
inherent  beauty  and  majesty  of  truth  ; 
but  few  eyes  would  be  attracted  by  the 
exhibition,  were  it  not  set  in  graceful 
contrast  with  the  deformities  of  error. 
The  gospel  was  a  revelation  of  truth  as 
well  as  peace ;  and  he  did  not  think  its 
ministers  forgetful  of  its  pacific  spirit 
when  they  came  forth  as  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross,  and,  with  the  weapons  of  the 
spirit,  contended  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints.  He  said,  "  the 
weapons  of  the  Spirit,"  and  none  other 
would  their  respected  ministers  near  him 
ever  deign  to  touch.  They  would  scorn 
to  employ  the  secret  whisperings  of 
slander,  or  to  wield  the  flaming  brand  of 
human  passion  ;  they  would  never  have 
recourse  to  Episcopalian  magistrates,  and 
make  up  by  the  terrors  of  secular  au- 
thority what  they  wanted  in  spiritual 
strength.  The  Society  proposed  to  em- 
ploy tracts  as  its  chief  instrument  of 
good ;  and  no  means  of  influence  was 
so  valuable.  He  felt  an  hereditary  at- 
tachment to  the  sacred  office ;  he  be- 
lieved the  influence  of  the  pulpit,  how- 
ever enfeebled  by  the  deficiencies  of 
preachers  and  indifference  of  hearers,  to 
be  still  powerful  and  salutary  ;  and  he 
always  rejoiced  to  find  that  influence 
made  subservient  to  the  cause  of  truth 
by  being  placed  under  the  direction  of 
a  noble  religious  independence.  He  did 
not  doubt- that  the  course  of  lectures 
about  to  be  delivered  by  the  united  Uni- 
tarian ministers  of  Dublin  would  effect 
much  good.  But,  after  all,  the  lessons  of 
truth  were  most  impressively  breathed 
from  the  silent  jiage  in  the  passionless 
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at!ii()S|)liero  of  sdlitnch".  Books  were 
mute  moDitors  of  wisdom  tliat  could  pa- 
tiently wait  for  the  inoiiieiits  of  reflection, 
and  teach  when  men  were  most  disposed 
to  learn  ;  they  awakened  in  the  closet 
less  of  the  pride  of  resistance  than  the 
voice  of  the  livins;-  advocate  might  arouse 
within  the  church  ;  while  their  asperities 
injured  less,  their  reasonincs  convinced 
more.  Truth,  to  he  found,  must  he 
sought ;  and  the  sincere  seeker  would 
more  often  apply  to  tlie  recorded  wisdom 
of  books,  than  to  the  professional  ad- 
dresses of  those  whom  lie  imai;ined  to* 
be  interested  partizans.  Besides,  a  pub- 
lication would  Ro  where  the  eloquence 
of  the  most  gifted  reformer  could  never 
])e  heard  :  and  here,  he  trusted,  would 
henceforth  he  a  centre,  a  uiighty  I'.eart, 
that  would  send  forth  throuirh  tlie  great 
aorta  of  the  press  a  life-stream  of  tiutli 
which  should  ramify  to  the  remotest  ex- 
tremity of  the  religious  system  around, 
aiui  revivify  its  wasting  strength. 

Rev.  James  Martineau  proposed  the 
following  resolution  : 

"  'i'hat,  while  professing  attachment 
to  the  [)rinciples  of  Unitarian  Christia- 
nity, we  prize  yet  more  that  priviletie  of 
free  inquiry  from  the  exercise  of  which 
they  spring  :  regarding  if  as  the  noblest 
prerogative  of  religious  beings,  we  pur- 
pose, ill  our  language  and  our  conduct, 
fearlessly  to  use  it  for  ourselves,  and  ha- 
bitually to  reverence  it  as  the  e(iual  right 
of  others  ;  to  resist  every  open  encroach- 
ment, and  i)rotest  against  all  secret  in- 
fluence, which  may  interfere  with  this 
boon  from  the  God  of  truth." 

lu  commenting  on  the  resolution  he 
observed,  that  the  right  of  free  inciiiiry, 
though  a  familiar  topic  of  boasting  since 
the  a?ra  of  the  Reformation,  was  not  yet 
understood.  There  were  passages  in  the 
statute-book,  doctrines  in  popular  creeds, 
and  a  predominant  spirit  in  the  religious 
world,  inimical  to  its  exercise.  And  as 
long  as  the  profession  of  any  honest 
opinions  was  associated  with  feelings  of 
guilt  or  shame,  as  long  as  any  of  the 
possible  issues  of  investigation  were 
threatened  with  evil  conseipiences  tem- 
poral or  eternal,  as  long  as  the  inquirer 
was  made  to  feel  that  at  every  step  of 
his  progress  the  cold  eye  of  susfjicion 
was  on  him,  and  that  the  sincerity  of 
the  process  would  he  estimated  by  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  result,  so  lotiK  the 
rights  of  conscience;  did  not-  receive  a 
practical  recognition.  Tlu'  very  leaders 
of  the  Ueforniation,  who  rn>t  preferred 
tlu;  chiiiii  of  iVccdom  for  the  human 
tiiinil,  carried  ihc  loii'^ endeared  lialiits 
111  tyraimv  into  tli;  ir  einancip.ited  coloiiv 


of  Christianity  ;  and  the  gil'tcd  and  pow- 
erful soul  of  Calvin  was  overshadowed 
hv  a  dark  act  of  ecclesiastical  murder. 
The  prnui]ile  of  fiee  inquiry  was  not 
understood  by  the  violent  partizau  of  a 
system  who  could  not  distinguish  between 
knowlediie  and  opinion, — who  mistook 
his  own  dogmatic  confidence  for  the  dic- 
tates of  God's  Spirit,  and  the  stupid  in- 
flexibility of  his  creed  for  the  immuta- 
bility of  truth.  Men  of  this  kind  were 
seldom  very  scrupulous  in  their  use  of 
means,  to  promote  their  favourite  cause. 
Instead  of  a  friendly  proffer  of  evidence, 
they  often  employed  hostile  acts  of  an- 
noyance It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
persecution  extinct,  when  its  hateful 
fires  of  death  were  extinguished,  and  its 
iron  rod  dropped  from  the  hands  of 
])ublic  justice  ;  its  form  was  changed,  its 
implements  of  torture  had  been  refined, 
but  its  presence  still  made  itself  felt;  its 
slumbering  embers  were  yet  awake  in 
the  bigot's  heart;  its  iron  was  still  dri- 
ven into  the  soul.  The  vocabulary  of 
theological  insult,  the  covert  imputation, 
the  charge  of  singularity,  the  sneer  of 
deiision,  the  affectation  of  i)ious  horror, 
the  Pharisaic  avoidance  which  insulates 
the  heretic,  and  the  thousand  acts  whicli 
render  it  unpleasant  to  profess  the  ho- 
nest convictions  of  the  mind,  constitute 
a  species  of  private  persecution,  often 
sutliciently  malignant  in  its  authors, 
and  corroding  to  the  peace  of  its  victim, 
to  grace  the  records  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  spirit  of  system  not  only  interfered 
with  the  liberty  of  others  by  disposing 
men  to  ])etty  persecution,  but  made 
slaves  of  its  own  friends,  by  im|)eding 
the  full  and  free  action  of  tiie  mind,  and 
constraining  it  into  accordance  with  tlie 
|)onderous  evolutions  of  a  sect.  It  ef- 
faced the  delicate  hues  of  individual  sen- 
timents, and  melted  them  down  into  the 
broad  and  vulgar  glare  of  party-colour. 
It  destroyed  that  individual  energy  of 
conscience  on  which  all  excellence  of 
character  was  based,  and  sunk  men  into 
mere  passive  portions  of  the  great  ma- 
chine of  social  life,  without  any  se|)arate 
spring  of  motion  when  detached  from 
the  moving  nniss.  He  trusted  that  tiie 
Society  now  formed  would  afford  a  noble 
example  of  union  without  bigotry,  and 
moderation  without  imbecility ;  that, 
however  attached  to  liniiarian  Christi- 
anity, it  would  so  highly  appreciate  con- 
scientious research  as  to  prefer  the  error.s 
of  the  inquiring,  to  the  truths  of  the 
l)litid  partizau.  The  princijile  of  free 
iiHluiry  was  not  understood  by  the  luke- 
warm enemy  to  all  controversy.  'J'lie 
objections  which  had  been  st.ited  a^^ainst 
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!t  in  that  ronm  flowed,  he  believed,  from 
a    real    but     mistaken    teuderness    for 
others ;    but   he  was   always   sorry    to 
hear  such  statements,  because  they  gave 
coantenauce  to  those  who  cover  a  disin- 
geuuons  fear  of  man  under  the  guise  of 
charity.     He  loved  not  the  charity  of  the 
man  who  was  tender  to  his  own  ease 
and  popularity,  and  careless  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  human  mind  ;  he  loved  not 
the  affected  zeal  for  practical  morality, 
that  would  perpetuate  by  silence  demo- 
ralizing systems  of  error  ;  he  could  not 
admire  that   earnestness   for  the  devo- 
tional   characteristics    of    Christianity, 
which  could  suflFer  the  shades  of  mis- 
conception to  deepen  around  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  and  hide  his  most  attrac- 
tive  attributes.      Men    little  knew   the 
injury  they  did  either  in  checking  con- 
troversy or  changing  its  natural  course. 
Free  discussion  and  free  inquiry  were 
kindred  rights ;  their  promise  was  writ- 
ten on  the  same  page  in  the  charter  of 
human   freedom ;     and    the   hand   that 
would  tear  away  the  one  would  inevi- 
tably cancel  the  other.     Who  would  have 
the  heart  to  maintain  a  solitary  search 
after  truth  in  the  closet,  if  he  might  not 
pour  out  his  discovered  treasures  on  the 
world .'      Here  and   there,    perhaps,    a 
philosopher  might  be  carried  forwards 
by  the  self-feeding  energies  of  a  specu- 
lative intellect ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
useful  labourers  in  the  field  of  know- 
ledge act  under  the  stimulus  of  a  social 
nature,  and  would  abandon  research  as 
selfish,  if  compelled  to  wrap  themselves 
up  in  the  lonely  enjoyment  of  their  own 
convictions.     He   thought   it  a  contra- 
diction to   talk    of  defending   our   own 
sentiments  without  alluding  to  those  of 
others.     Let  any  one  try  to  adduce  the 
evidence  for  the  personal  Unity  of  God, 
or  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  reconcilia- 
tion,  without  meddling  with   the   doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  or  Vicarious  Sacri- 
fice.    What  line  of  argument  could  he 
follow  ?     At    every   step    the    opinions 
which    he   rejected  would   rise  up   and 
contradict  him,    and   explain    away  his 
explanations.     And  even  if  he  could  es- 
tablish his  point,  what  had  he  effected  ? 
In  what  state  would  be  the  mind  of  his 
convert  ?    A  mere  storehouse  of  contra- 
dictions,  where  truth  and  error  looked 
each  other  in  the  face,  and  neither  could 
raise  an  arm  to  dislodge  the  other.    The 
fact  was,  that  in  the  process  of  inquiry, 
the  detection  of  error  was  antecedent  to 
the  development  of   tnith ;  and  in   the 
progress  of  discussion,  it  must  be   the 
same.     Unitarianisni    in  particular   wa,s 
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driven  into  this  course  ;  for  it  contem- 
plated Christianity  as  having  been  lost 
amid  corruptions  which  had  gathered 
round  it :  its  office  was  to  restore  old 
truth  by  removing  its  incumbrances,  not 
to  strike  out  into  some  new  track.  The 
fabric  of  gospel  truth,  like  the  buried 
temples  of  Egypt,  had  been  lost  under 
the  accumulated  dust  of  ages ;  and  the 
incumbent  mass  must  be  removed,  ere 
the  inimitable  structure  stand  forth  to 
the  view  in  its  grandeur  of  proportion, 
or  its  secret  recesses  be  accessible  to  the 
worshiper. 

But  why,  it  might  be  asked,  connect 
with  the  formation  of  a  Unitarian  So- 
ciety an  express  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  free   inquiry,   which   are    not 
Unitarian,  but  Protestant  ?     Had  Unita- 
rianism  any  right  to  set  itself  np  as  their 
privileged  advocate?     He  thought  it  had. 
It  did  not  send  men  ont  on  the  wide 
field  of  investigation,  point  out  to  their 
free  choice  its  thousand  diverging  roads, 
and  then  compel  them,  under   peril   of 
damnation,  to  meet  at  one  only  goal  of 
orthodoxy.     It  was  idle  in  any  church  to 
talk  of  inquuy  being  free  within  its  pale, 
while  it  suspended  the  worst  of  evils  over 
all  possible  issues   of  inquiry  but  one. 
And  were  this  the  system  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  would  pronounce  them  the  foes 
to  thought,  close  a  volume  which  so  cru- 
elly invited  a  destructive  curiosity,  and 
hide   himself  from  forbidden  light  be- 
ntath  the  broad  shadow  of  infallible  au- 
thority.    A  faith,  then,  which  acknow- 
ledged the  innocence  of  involuntary  error 
was  the  the  only  faith  that  admitted  of 
full  freedom  of  inquiry ;  and  this  was  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Uuitarianism. 
Never  let  Unitarians  either  abandon  or 
abuse  the  liberty  which   they   thus  en- 
joyed.    Let    them   remember    that   God 
made  truth  what  it  is,  and  will  take  care 
of  its  consequences,  and  let  them  limit 
the  law  of  Christian  sincerity  by  no  cal- 
culations   of  temporal  expediency.     Let 
them,    indeed,   strip  controversy   of   its 
more  revolting  and  earthly  features.    Dis- 
carding the  bitter  sarcasm,  the  sneer  of 
scorn,  the  boast  of  victory,  and  all  such 
vulgar    weapons    from    the   armoury  of 
truth,  let  them  be  content  with  the  pro- 
posal of  evidence  in  the  spirit  of  that 
"  charity"    which    "    rejoiceth    in   the 
truth."     Let   the   inquirer  and   teacher 
keep   their  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  "the 
Scriptures,  make  it  their  single  object  to 
learn   and   to    communicate   what   they 
contain ;    let   them   utterly   forget    that 
there  are  any  inspectors  of  their  conduct, 
any  judges  of  their  words,  except  God 
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aud  their  own  consciences,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  truth  and  charity  would 
spread  together,  and  more  union  be  pro- 
duced among  the  too  widely-dissevered 
portions  of  the  Christian  world,  than  any 
timid  mediators,  striving  to  he  all  things 
to  all  men,  would  ever  be  able  to  effect. 

Mr.  Drennan  rejoiced  that,  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  Meeting,  little  remained  for 
him  to  say,  more  than  to  express  his 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
last  resolution.  It  was  cheering  to  see 
the  dispersed  strength  of  a  righteous 
cause  at  length  gathered  together.  Sin- 
gly we  might  be  weak,  but  united  we 
should  be  strong.  He  thought  that  it 
required  no  sanguine  spirit  of  prophecy 
to  foresee  great  accessions  to  the  strength 
of  Unitarianisni  in  this  country.  The 
chain  of  persecution  which  had  encircled 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  dropped 
almost  its  last  link  to  the  earth  ;  and 
the  pompous  superstitions  of  that  church 
had  no  longer  the  powerful  tie  of  ho- 
nour with  which  to  bind  dovvn  to  their 
service  reflecting  and  generous  minds. 
He  could  not  help  believing  that  many 
serious  minds  would  find  in  Unitarianism 
a  welcome  refuge  ;  let  its  gates  be  opeu 
to  receive  them. — He  concluded  by  se- 
conding the  resolution. 

The  Secretary,  pro  tempore,  was  then 
requested  to  read  the  articles  of  Associa- 
tion, which  he  had  been  desired  to  pre- 
pare. It  was  determined  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  seventeen  should  be  annually 
chosen  ;  of  whom  five  should  constitute 
a  quorum,  and  five  go  out  each  year; 
that  a  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secre- 
tary be  cho.-en  from  the  number  of  the 
Committee  ;  and  that  the  Committee 
should  meet  monthly.  The  remainder  of 
the  rules  of  Association  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  for  consideration.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  con- 
stitute a  Committee  for  the  present  year: 
Uevds.  Joseph  Hutton,  James  Armstrong, 
Dr.  Drumniond,  and  James  Martineau ; 
Jones  StevcUey,  A.  Carmichael,  T.  Wil- 
son, Joseph  Hone,  U.  M.  Peile,  J.  Arm- 
strong, K.  Hall,  \W.  Drennan,  H.  Hutton, 

I).  Hutton,  John  Ferguson,  M.  B,,  

Porter,  and  —  Shell,  Esqs.  President, 
Jones  Stevelly,  Esq. ;  Treasurer,  T.  Wil- 
son, Ksij. ;  Secretary,  Rev.  James  Mar- 
tineau ;  Auditors,  Joseph  Hone,  Esq., 
and  J.  Armstrong,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  four  District  Societies,  which  had 
been  called  into  existence  by  tlic  mere  cir- 
culation of  the  prospectus  ;  they  were  at 
Killileagh,  Saintfield,  Moneyrea,  and 
Cork.     That  at  Cork  was  formed  under 


interesting  circumstances.  Opposition 
had  been  experienced  from  a  quarter  to 
which  the  Society  was  entitled  to  look 
for  support ;  but  many  of  the  humblei- 
members  of  the  congregation,  aided  by 
some  active  men  of  influence  too  en- 
lightened to  be  slaves  to  the  spirit  of 
aristocracy,  had  united  together  to  re- 
present and  support  the  interests  of  the 
Society.  Their  first  meeting  had  been 
full  of  interest ;  and  the  benevolent  and 
pious  zeal,  the  spirit  of  humble  but  fear- 
less inquiry,  and  the  cordial  union  of  rich 
and  poor,  manifested  at  it,  indicated  that 
the  work  of  Christian  reform  was  in  pro- 
gress there.  Other  District  Societies  were 
in  progress,  and  would  speedily  be  orga- 
nized. Intimations  were  coming  in  from 
various  quarters,  that  Ireland  was  ripe 
for  the  measures  which  were  taken.  If 
the  Society  proceeded  without  ostentation 
and  extravagance,  its  success  could  hardly 
be  considered  as  problematical. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted 
to  Mr.  Classon  for  the  use  of  the  room, 
which  had  been  kindly  lent  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  Jones  Stevelley,  Esq.,  for 
the  ability  and  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Meeting  which  he  had  mani- 
fested as  President. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
British  Jetcs. 

On  Monday,  April  5,  Mr.  Robert 
Grant  moved  for  leave  "  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  repeal  the  civil  disabilities  affect- 
ing British-born  subjects  professing  the 
Jewish  religion."  Mr.  Grant  traced  at 
great  length  the  history  of  the  persecu  • 
tions  to  which  the  Jews  had  been  sub- 
jected from  the  earliest  times.  He  called 
upon  the  House  to  follow  up  the  great 
measure  of  last  year,  and  place  all  the 
King's  subjects  on  the  same  footing.  He 
anticipated  possible  objections,  aud  an- 
swered them. 

One  respectable  and  intelligent  Mem- 
ber (Sir  Robert  Inglis,  we  believe)  had 
informed  him  that  he  must  vote  against 
the  motion  on  account  of  the  religious 
position  of  the  Jews — that  inasmuch  as 
both  Jewish  aud  Christian  commentators 
agreed  this  community  was  under  a  spe- 
cies of  heavenly  proscription,  those  who 
endeavoured  to  improve  their  condition 
would  be  guilty  of  impiety  and  presump- 
tion. In  other  places,  but  not  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  not  shrink  from  meeting 
his  opponents  upon  this  ground.  Here 
he  should  content  himself  with  saying, 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  fell 
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hifiiiitely  short  of  the  premisses.  As  the 
Jews  were  proscribed — as  they  were  to 
be  bandied  to  and  fro  until  the  appointed 
time — to  be  denied  all  freedom  of  reli- 
gious worship,  aud  to  be  subject  ou 
every  baud  to  persecution — as  such  was 
to  be  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  com- 
raonity,  the  peutlemen  who  took  this 
objection  would  do — what  ?  Why,  they 
would  give  them  freedom  of  worship, 
and  they  would  protect  them  against  |>er- 
secntion  ;  thus  removing  from  this  de- 
voted community  the  greatest  part  of  that 
dread  proscription,  from  any  part  of 
which  it  was  by  the  proposition  made 
presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  to  relieve 
them.  (Hfar,  hear.)  Was  n(»t  this  au 
absurd  mode  of  reasoning?  If  there  were 
any  weight  in  the  argument,  they  must 
go  the  whole  length  of  it ;  they  must 
re-enact  the  sanguinary  laws  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets ;  they  must  sacrifice  the  Jews 
to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  place 
this  unhappy  community  ouce  more  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves under  Richard,  when  1500  were 
either  slain  by  the  people  or  fell  by  their 
own  hands,  rather  than  fall  under  the 
infliction  of  Christian  cruelty.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  must  do  all  this  before  they 
could  come  to  a  just  conclusion  from  the 
premises  laid  down.  Very  diflFerent,  how- 
ever, was  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Newton 
on  this  subject.  That  learned  prelate, 
in  his  work  ou  the  Prophecies,  said,  that 
"  if  the  Jews  were  blameable  for  per- 
severing in  their  infidelity,  after  so  many 
opportunities  of  conviction,  yet  that  was 
no  reason  why  we  should  oppress  them, 
as  Christians,  who  had  neither  know- 
ledge nor  charity,  in  all  times  had  ;  that 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  far  from  justi- 
fying us  in  persecuting  them,  should  ra- 
ther make  them  objects  of  compassion  to 
those  who  were  sensible  of  the  value  of 
Christianity ;  and  we  should  recollect 
that,  according  to  the  prophecies,  it  was 
the  wicked  nations  which  were  to  perse- 
cute the  Jews,  while  the  good  nations 
were  to  shew  mercy  to  them."  (Cheers.) 
Such  was  the  language  of  Bishop  New- 
ton, and  to  that  language  he  fully  sub- 
scribed. He  would  make  no  impassioned 
appeals  to  them  in  favour  of  the  people 
whose  cause  he  pleaded ;  but  he  would 
tell  them  that  they  were  a  meek  and 
humble  people  scattered  through  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  speaking  a 
common  language.  If  their  petition  were 
granted,  the  British  name  would  be  ce- 
lebrated through  all  these  countries. 
That  celebrity  would  not  be  empty  praise, 
but  it  would  be   the  renown  oi  having, 


with  a  cheerful  and  liberal  hand,  be- 
stowed substantial  benefit^i  on  a  depressed 
community,  thus  fulfilling  the  maxim  of 
both  religions,  "  Do  justly  and  love 
mercy."     (Cheers) 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  opposed  the  mea- 
sure. The  Jews  were  aliens,  without 
country ;  and  they  cared  less  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  that  harboured 
them,  than  for  the  interests  of  each  other. 
In  Bohemia,  during  one  of  the  wars  of 
last  century,  they  had  taken  part  against 
the  King.  Napoleon  was  assisted  by 
London  Jews  with  money ;  his  retreat 
from  Russia  was  aided  by  Jews. 

Then  it  had  been  said  that  the  number 
of  the  Jews  was  small.  He  thought,  with 
Mr.  Burke,  that  a  small  number,  enter- 
prisiug  and  active,  making  up  by  philo- 
sophy what  they  wanted  in  actual  weight, 
might  produce  the  greatest  possible  pub- 
lie  effects.  He  thought  his  honourable 
friend  and  those  around  him  were  an 
example  of  this.  That,  perhaps,  was  not 
the  proper  place  for  discussing  the  value 
of  seats  in  Parliament — (Laughter) — he 
meant,  of  course,  the  political,  not  the 
commercial  value.  That  value  would  be 
admitted  to  be  very  great ;  and  might  not 
persons  who  had  an  interest  distinct  from 
that  of  the  country,  use  the  power  they 
acquired  by  means  of  a  seat  here  for  pur- 
poses not  national  .'  They  had  heard  of 
such  things  even  as  members  having  been 
sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  fo- 
reign prince  ;  and  Mr.  Burke  once  desig- 
nated some  Members  of  the  House  as 
Members  for  Arcot.  In  a  popular  go- 
vernment, he  would  allow  that  no  Jew 
would  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly ;  but  they  had  heard  there 
were  no  less  than  four  ready  to  be  in- 
troduced at  once  if  this  bill  should  pass. 
This  was,  by  the  shewing  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  a  greater  proportion  than 
they  had  a  right  to  have  in  the  represen- 
tation ;  for  they  stated  their  number  to 
be  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand. 
By  whatever  means  Members  might 
sometimes  be  brought  into  that  House, 
it  was  supposed  that  all  came  there  by 
uubought  suffrages.  But  would  not  the 
introduction  of  a  single  Jew  be  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary  ?  If  a  person 
of  that  persuasion  were  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  that  House,  he  would  carry 
with  him  direct  evidence  of  the  means  by 
which  he  came  there.  From  the  time  at 
which  a  Jew  should  first  be  admitted  into 
that  House,  the  principal  step  towards 
Parliamentary  Reform  would  be  gained. 
(Much  laughter)  He  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  admission  of  the  first  Jew 
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would  be  tlie  signal  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  ;  and  that  within  seven  years  at 
most,  after  the  admission  of  a  Jew,  Par- 
liamentary Reform  would  be  carried. 
(Cheers  and  laughter  from  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House.)  Those  who  had  al- 
ways suppoited  Parliamentary  Reform, 
would,  of  course,  think  this  any  thing 
but  an  objection  to  the  proposed  mea- 
sure; but  he  trusted  that  those  who  were 
opposed  to  Parliamentary  Reform  would 
give  the  objection  due  weight.  Indepen- 
dently, however,  of  the  mischiefs  which 
would  result  from  the  admission  of  Jews 
to  seats  in  that  House,  he  felt  that  other 
consequences,  highly  objectionable,  would 
result  from  this  measuie.  Those  who 
had  advocated  the  measure  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Roman  Catholics,  went 
on  a  different  principle  from  that  upon 
which  the  House  was  now  called  ujiou  to 
act.  The  Roman  Catholic  was  a  member 
of  the  great  body  of  Christians ;  but  in 
admitting  the  Jew,  they  would  admit 
one  wlio  declared  the  Saviour  an  impos- 
tor ;  and  yet,  after  he  had  come  to  the 
table  with  his  hat  on  to  be  sw(»rn,  would 
bf  allowed  to  legislate  for  the  leligion  of 
him  to  whom  he  ap])lied  that  contemp- 
tuous api)ellation. 

Mr.  Ma<auli:v,  the  new  Member  for 
Calne,  thought  ilie  claims  of  the  Jews 
even  stronger  than  those  of  the  Roman 
Catlnjlics. 

It  was  the  fashion  last  year  to  declaim 
about  a  Government  that  yielded  to  cla- 
mour, opposition,  or  tiireats,  i)avlng  be- 
trayed tlie  sacredness  of  its  odlce  ;  but 
here  there  could  be  no  such  argument, 
for  oven  those  most  opposed  to  tiie  pre- 
sent measure  cannot  deny  that  the  Jews 
have  borne  their  deprivations  long  in 
silence,  and  are  now  complaining  with 
mildness  and  decency.  Opposite  to  this, 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  always  de- 
sciibed  as  an  insinuating,  restless,  cun- 
ning, watchful  sect,  ever  on  the  search 
how  tiiey  might  increase  tlieir  j)ower  and 
the  number  of  their  sect,  pressing  for 
conveits  in  every  i)Ossible  way,  and  only 
withheld  by  the  want  of  ])Ower  from  fol- 
lowing up  their  ancient  persecutions. 
Hut  tlie  sect  witli  which  we  now  have  to 
(leal  are  even  more  prone  to  n)onoi)oly 
as  It)  tiieir  religion  than  the  others  were 
to  propagating  theirs.  Never  has  such  a 
thing  been  heard  of  as  an  attempt  on  the 
pail  of  tlie  Ji'vvs  to  gain  proselytes  ;  and 
with  Mich  rites  and  Ibrnis  as  belong  to 
their  faith,  it  could  scarcely  be  e:<i)ected 
by  any  one  tliat  a  sehetne  r)f  pi oselytism 
rould  surccrd  with  them.  JyCt  the  his- 
tory of  England  be  CAaniincd,  and  it  will 


furnish  topics  enough  against  the  Catho- 
lics. Those  who  have  looked  for  such 
things  have  always  found  enough  to  talk 
about ;  the  fires  in  Smithfield — the  Gun- 
powder Plot — the  Seven  Bishops — have 
always  afforded  copious  matter  upon 
which  to  launch  out  in  invective  against 
the  Catholics.  But  with  respect  to  the 
Jews,  the  history  of  England  affords 
events  exactly  opposite  ;  its  pages,  as  to 
these  people,  are  made  up  of  wrongs  suf- 
fered and  injuriesenduredby  them,  with- 
out a  trace  of  any  wrong  or  injury  com- 
mitted in  return ;  they  are  made  up, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  of  atro- 
cious cruelties  inflicted  on  the  one  hand, 
and  grievous  privations  endured  for  con- 
science' sake  on  the  other.  With  respect 
to  all  Christian  sects,  their  changes  of 
situation  have  always  afforded  scope  for 
charges  of  mutual  recrimination  against 
one  another ;  but  every  one  allows  the 
side  on  which  the  balance  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Christian  is  weighed  down. 

He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  ob- 
jections stated  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 

"All  that  the  House  has  been  told  is, 
that  the  Jews  are  not  Christians,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  must  not  have 
power.  But  this  has  not  been  declared 
openly  and  ingenuously,  as  it  once  was. 
Formerly  the  |)erseeution  of  the  Jews 
was  at  least  consistent ;  the  thing  was 
made  complete  at  once  by  taking  away 
their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their 
lives.  My  Honourable  Friend  is  equally 
vehement  as  to  taking  away  their  power; 
and  yet,  no  doubt,  he  would  shudder  at 
what  such  a  measure  would  really  take 
away.  The  only  power  that  he  seems  to 
wis-h  to  deprive  the  Jews  of,  is  to  consist 
in  maces,  gold-chains,  and  skins  of  parch- 
ment, with  pieces  of  wax  dangling  at  the 
ends  of  them.  But  he  is  leaving  them  all, 
the  things  that  bestow  real  power-  He  al- 
lows them  to  have  property;  and  in  these 
times  property  is  power — mighty  and 
overwhelming  power.  He  allows  them 
to  have  knowledge;  and  knowledge  isni> 
less  power.  Then  why  is  all  this  power 
mixed  with  intolerance  .■'  Why  is  the 
Jew  to  have  the  power  of  a  j)rincipalovci' 
his  clerk — of  a  master  over  his  servant — 
of  a  landlord  over  his  tenant }  Why  is. 
he  to  have  all  this,  which  is  power,  and 
yet  to  be  deprived  of  the  fair  and  iiafural 
conse(juences  of  this  |)ower  .•'  As  things 
now  stand,  a  Jew  may  be  the  richest  man 
ill  England — he  may  pos.ses.s  the  whole 
of  Ecindon— his  interest  may  be  the 
means  of  raising  this  party  or  (lepre.i.'^ing 
that—of  making  East  India  Uiiertois,  or 
sending  Member.^   into  Parli.imcnt—thc 
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iufloence  of  a  Jew  may  be  of  the  first 
consequence  in  a  war  which  shall  be  the 
means  of  shaking  all  Europe  to  its  cen- 
tre. His  power  may  come  into  play  in 
assisting  or  retarding  the  greatest  plans 
of  the  greatest  princes  ;  and  yet,  with  all 
this  confessed,  acknowledged,  undenied, 
my  Honourable  Friend  would  have  them 
deprived  of  power  !  If  it  was  to  be  full 
and  entire  persecution,  after  the  consis- 
tent example  of  our  ancestors,  I  could 
understand  it.  If  we  were  called  on  to 
revert  to  the  days  when,  as  a  people, 
they  were  pillaged — when  their  ware- 
houses were  torn  down — when  their 
every  right  was  sacrificed,  the  thing 
would  be  comprehensible.  But  this  is  a 
delicate  persecution,  with  no  abstract 
rule  for  its  guidance.  As  to  the  matter 
of  right,  if  the  word  "  legal"  is  to  be 
attached  to  it,  I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Jews  have  no  legal  right 
to  power ;  but  in  the  same  way,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  they  had  no  legal  right 
to  be  in  England  ;  and  si.K  hundred  years 
ago  they  had  no  right  to  the  teeth  in 
their  heads  ;  but,  if  it  is  the  moral  right 
we  are  to  look  at,  I  say  that  on  every 
principle  of  moral  obligation,  1  hold  that 
the  Jew  has  a  right  to  political  power. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  all  that  may 
conduce  to  his  pleasure,  if  it  does  not 
inflict  pain  on  any  one  else.  {Cheers.) 
The  onus  prf)bandi  lies  on  the  advocates 
of  restraint.  Let  my  Honourable  Friend 
first  shew  that  there  is  some  danger — 
some  injury  to  the  state,  likely  to  arise 
from  the  admission  of  the  Jews,  and  then 
will  be  the  time  to  call  upon  us  to  an- 
swer the  case  that  he  has  made  out." 

Mr.  Batley  could  never  consent  to 
any  one  taking  his  seat  in  that  House 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  made  a  siH;ech 
in  support  of  the  measure. 

He  congratulated  himself  that  he  was, 
on  the  present  occasion,  addressing  a 
House  of  Commons  which  had  done 
more  for  religious  liberty  than  any  as- 
sembly since  the  first  Parliament  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third  ;  and  it  would  even  have 
been  without  that  exception,  if  that  Par- 
liament had  not  passed  the  Act  of  Tole- 
ration, which,  as  it  was  the  first  step 
towards  religions  freedom,  ought  always 
to  be  considered  also  as  the  greatest. 
•  •  »  #  •  ]-"very  man  born  under  the 
Constitution  was  entitled  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Constitution.  He  would 
repeat,  as  had  been  stated  before,  that 
this  maxim  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
Jews.     It  had   been  stated  as  an  objec- 


tion to  the  Jews,  that  they  had  been  at- 
tached to  Napoleon  ;  but  why  had  they 
been  attached  ?  What  attached  them  ? — 
Why,  he  did  them  justice.  He  gave 
them  protection,  and  made  them  tlie 
sharers  of  the  privileges  of  the  State. 
He  admitted  them  directly  into  all  the 
advantages  of  the  law.  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh would  ask,  if  it  were  true  of  the 
Jews  that  they  had  no  regard  for  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow-men — that  they 
were  peisons  of  no  character — that  they 
were  lost  and  degraded — was  it  not,  he 
would  ask,  because  the  law  had  dcgi-aded 
them,  and  that  they  had  only  sunk  to 
the  level  of  the  reputation  established  for 
them  by  the  law  ?  According  to  the  old 
maxim — contemptu  fanue  contemplit  vir- 
tutis — they  were  made  regardless  of  their 
fellow-men  ;  and  they  were  guilty,  j>er- 
haps,  of  crimes  and  vices.  But  what 
was  the  remedy  ?  Ought  they  not  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  disease  ?  There 
was,  he  believed,  a  theory  of  the  present 
day,  that  disease  wa"  only  to  be  cured 
by  administering  more  of  the  stimulus 
that  had  caused  it  ;  or,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  to  take  a  hair  of  the  dog 
which  bit  the  patient.  But,  with  all  his 
respect  for  theories  and  proverbs,  it 
would  not  do  to  apply  the  same  doctrine 
to  the  Jews.  Their  subserviency  was 
because  they  were  openly  despised  ;  the 
moral  defects  of  their  character  arose 
from  the  oppression  they  were  subject 
to.  What  was  the  remedy  ?  To  revive 
their  regard  for  the  esteem  of  other 
men,  they  must  have  similar  motives 
for  their  conduct ;  they  must  be  released 
from  their  present  degradation,  and  must 
be  treated  like  other  men.  Did  they 
refuse  to  vote  for  this  measure,  it  might 
give  ri>e  to  a  suspicion  that  their  former 
votes  were  dictated  by  a  sentiment  of 
fear,  not  by  a  principle  of  justice.  Would 
they  not  act  on  the  same  principle  to- 
wards forty  thousand  Jews  as  towards 
seven  millions  of  Catholics  .'  The  House 
must,  however,  shut  out  the  considera- 
tion of  numbers,  whether  of  thousand.s 
or  of  millions.  Justice  was  no  respecter 
of  persons,  neither  was  she  any  respecter 
of  multitudes  ;  her  rules  must  be  ob- 
served towaids  individuals,  and  numbers 
formed  no  elements  in  forming  her 
rules.  He  could  not  conceive  that  any 
gentleman  who  had  voted  for  those  two 
great  and  healing  measures,  would  op- 
pose the  motion,  and  would  adopt  one 
rule  for  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
and  another  for  the  Jews.  The  incun- 
venieiicies  which  it  was  said  would  arise 
from  the  measure,  could  oiilv  be  disco- 
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vpicd  by  a  microscopical  eye.  The  only  Dr.  Lusiungton  supported  the  mo- 
difficulty  he  had  ever  had  in  considering  tion  ;  replying  especially  to  the  arcu- 
the  subject  was,  to   find  out  any  argu-     meuts  of  Mr.  Goulburn. 


nient  vvhicli  could  be  urged  acaiiist  the 
measure,  and  which  he  might  be  pre- 
pared to  answer.  He  could  find  none, 
and  had  been  so  perplexed  to  discover 
even  the  shadow  of  an  argument,  that 
he  had  said  to  a  friend  he  would  adver- 
tise a  reward  for  any  argument,  that  he 
might  get  one  to  refute,  against  granting 
emancipation  to  the  Jews.  He  might 
safely  have  advertised  even  a  large  re- 


His  opinion  was,  that  the  Established 
religion  was  too  well  fixed  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  to  require  the  aid  of 
exclusion  to  secure  it.  If  the  number 
of  the  Jews  was  so  small,  and  their  in- 
fluence so  bounded,  that  there  could  be 
no  danger  in  refusal,  what  possible  dan- 
ger could  there  be  in  admission  ? 

Mr.   Percival  entreated  the   House, 


ward,  and  have  been  sure  of  not  finding  "'  *'''-'  "^'"^  °f  *^^  ^^^^  ^^•'^"s  Christ, 
one.  In  conclusion,  he  would  beg  the  *°  preserve  the  religion  of  Christianity- 
House  to  recollect  what  was,  according  TI,  ""f 'S'on  of  the  State— from  being 
to  divine  law,  to  be  understood  by  our  "*^"''^"  "^  *''^  introduction  of  the  Bill 
neighbour.     The  Founder  of  Christianity  ""^^  proposed. 

did    not    take   as    the    exemplification,  .  Lord  Morpeth  concurred   most  cor- 

vvhat  was  righteous,  not  what  was  beau-  dially  in  the  propositions  which  Mr.  R. 

tiful  and  admired — he  selected  a  heretic.  Grant  had  submitted  to  the  House, 

who  was  held  at  that  time  in  abhorrence  ^1"-'  Solicitor-General  thought  that 

by   the  peojjlc   to   whom    he  addressed  the  experiment  which  had  been  tried,  of 

himself.     He  inculcated  the  divine  pre-  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  the  House, 


cepts  of  his  divine  religion,  not  merely 
the  principles  of  faith,  but  the  nobler 
principle  of  charity,  the  safest  guide  for 
the  conduct  of  life  ;  and  his  observations 
directing  us  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 


had  not  been  tried  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  them  to  decide  whether  an  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  would  be  safe. 

Mr.  W.  Smith   thought  that   if  the 
Jews   were   to  be  admitted  within  the 


each  other — to  love  our   neighbour  as     P'"'''^  of  *''<"  constitution,  as  little  delay 
ourselves,  were  made  evident  by  tlie  ex-     ^s  possible  was  desirable 


ample  of  tlie  good  Samaritan — a  charac 
ter  who  was  hated  by  the  Jews  of  that 
age.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
observed,  that  if  the  House  were  pre- 
pared to  open  the  doors  of  Parliament 


He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
political  rights  and  privileges  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion.  If  Govern- 
ment were  to  have  any  thing  whatever  to 
do  with  religion,  it  ought  to  be  with  the 
moral  portion  of  it,  and  not  at  all  witi> 


to  the  Jews,  they  might  open  them  to     the  creed.    What  was  the  morality  of  the 


the  Tiiiks,  and  to  the  members  of  every 
other  religion. 

If  the  case  of  the  Jews  were  similar 
to  that  of  the  Catholics  and  that  of  the 
Dissenters,  he  should  not  oppose  it,  but 
he  did  not  think  the  cases  similar.  He 
thought  the  House  run  a  great  risk, 
however,  by  innning  counter  to  the 
good  feelings  of  the  people,  the  majority 
of  whom  he  liad  no  d()ul)t  were  opposed 
to  the  measure.  'I  here  was  this  (litfer- 
ence  between  them  and  the  Catholics — 
tiiat  the  Catholics  had  shed  tlieir  blood 
for  us — they  iiad  fought  our  battles  botli 
by  sea  and  land — they  had  swelled  the 
l(»rce  of  our  fleets  and  our  armies;  and 
there  was  a  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  make  (iieinies  of  those  who  had 
served  n.s,  and  who  amounted  to  seven 
million  people.  IJut  the  Jews  had  not 
longlit  our  battles — they  had  not  served 
in  our  ariuies  and  navy  ;  and  they  did 
not  aniuiini,  it,  was  stated  by  a  wriU-r  of 
their  own  natioo,  to  more  than  twenty- 
.-•cvcn  tlioiisand  persons. 


Jews  .'—The  morality  of  the  Christians. 
What  church  was  there  belonging  to  the 
Establishment  which  had  not  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  morality  of  the 
Jews,  side  by  side  witli  the  Creed  ?  If 
any  rational  man  saw  the  Command- 
ments and  the  Athanasian  Creed  tljus  in 
juxtaposition,  was  it  doubtful  to  which 
he  would  give  the  preference  ?  To  tiic 
<luestioii  of  morality,  therefore,  they 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  confine  theni- 
.selves.  If  they  extended  their  considera- 
tion to  matters  of  faith,  no  one  could 
tell  where  they  would  stop.  If  they 
look(  d  only  at  civil  obedience,  there  wa.s 
no  danger  of  their  falling  into  jmlitical 
error. 

Mr.  R.  Grant  having  replied,  the 
House  divided.  For  the  motion,  Jl.'); 
agair)st  it,  'J7  ;  majority  in  favour  ol  ihc 
measure,  18.  Tlie  result  was  hailed 
with  cheers. 

Mr.  Gkani  then  brought  in  the  Bill, 
whicli  was  read  for  the  first  time. 
We  subjoin  a  coj)y  : 
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^   Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Hit   Majesty's 
Subjects  professing  the  Jewish  Religion. 

^foTE  — The  words  priuted  in  Italics 
are  proposed  to  be  inserted  iu  tlie  Com- 
mittee. 

Whereas,  by  the  operation  of  various 
laws,  his  Majesty's  subjects  professing 
the  Jewish  religion  are  subject  to  certain 
restraints  and  disabilities  ;  and  whereas 
it  is  expedient  that  the  same  should  be 
removed,  and  the  subjects  of  his  Majes- 
ty, professing  tl.e  Jewish  religion,  be 
placed  iu  the  same  state  and  condition, 
as  to  all  civil  rights  and  privileges,  as  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  : 

May  it,  therefore,  please  your  Majesty, 
that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted, 
by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by 
aiid  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  aud  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, aud  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  professing  the  Jewish 
religion,  to  have  and  enjoy  all  such  and 
the  same  civil  rights,  franchises,  and 
privileges,  and  to  hold,  exercise,  and 
possess  such  and  the  same  offices,  places, 
employments,  trusts,  and  confidence,  as 
the  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  now  by 
law  able  and  competent  to  have,  enjoy, 
hold,  exercise,  and  possess,  and  uuder 
the  same  restrictions  ;  provided  always 
that  his  Majesty's  subjects  professing 
the  Jewish  religion  shall,  in  all  cases  in 
which  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  are  by  law  required  so  to  do, 
take,  iu  the  form  and  manner,  and  un- 
der the  modifications  herein-after  men- 
tioned, aud  subscribe  the  oaths  set  forth 
and  appointed  iu  and  by  an  Act  passed 
iu  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  inti- 
tuled, "  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects," 
and  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
prescribed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  in- 
tituled, "An  Act  for  repealing  so  much 
of  several  Acts  as  impose  the  necessity  of 
receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  qualification  for  certain  offi- 
ces and  employments." 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  en- 
acted, that  when  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  professing  the  Jewish  religion 
shall  take  the  said  oaths  or  subscribe  the 
said  declaration,  the  words  "  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian"  shall  be  omitted. 

Aud  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  whenever  any  of 


his  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the 
Jewish  religion,  shall,  at  any  time  or 
times  hereafter,  present  himself,  or  be 
required  to  take  the  said  oaths,  Rppoint- 
ed  aud  set  fortli  in  and  by  the  said  Act, 
passed  in  the  said  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  any  other  oath  or  oaths,  all  the 
said  oaths  shall  be  administered  to,  and 
taken  by,  such  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion,  in  like  manner  as  Jews 
are  admitted  to  be  sworn  to  give  evi- 
dence iu  Courts  of  Justice  ;  and  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  aud 
lawful  taking  of  such  oaths  on  all  occa- 
sions whatsoever. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  professing  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion shall  be  aud  become  subject  and 
liable  to  such  and  the  same  incapacities, 
disabilities,  or  penalties,  as  his  Majesty's 
subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  now  are  subject  and  liable  to  by 
law,  and  to  none  other  incapacities,  dis- 
abilities, or  penalties  whatsoever  ;  and 
that  the  oath  herein-before  referred  to, 
being  taken  iu  manner  aforesaid,  and 
subscribed  by  any  person  professing  the 
Jewish  religion,  shall  be  of  the  same 
force  and  effect,  for  the  relief  and  ex- 
emption of  the  person  taking  and  sub- 
scribing the  same,  from  any  disabilities, 
incapacities,  or  penalties  whatsoever,  as 
the  same  oath  would  be  for  the  relief 
and  exemption  of  a  person  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  if  taken 
and  subscribed  by  such  person  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  said  Act  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament ;  aud  that  the 
oath,  hereby  authorized  to  be  taken  by 
persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion, 
shall  be  administred,  recorded,  and  cer- 
tified by  the  same  persons,  and  in  the 
same  manner  respectively,  as  by  the 
last-mentioned  Act  the  oaths  thereby 
authorized  to  be  taken  by  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion  are 
directed  to  be  administered,  recorded, 
and  certified. 


NOTICES. 
Unitarian  Association  Meetings. 

The  Members  and  Friends  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion will  meet,  as  usual,  on  the  Wednes- 
day iu  Whitsun  week,  (June  2,)  at  the 
Chapel  in  South  Place,  Finsbury.  The 
Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler,  of  Manchester,  will 
preach  on  the  occasion.  And  a  second 
General  Meeting  of  the  .Association 
will  beheld  at  Cross  Street  Chapel,  .Man- 
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Correspondence. 


<  iiEsrrR,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
the  16th  and  17th  of  June.  The  Rev.  W. 
J.  Fox  is  expected  to  preach  on  tlie 
Wednesday  evening,  and  the  Rev.  T. 
Madge  on  the  Thursday  niorniDg.  The 
arrangements  will,  we  understand,  be 
similar  to  those  of  tlie  Loudon  meeting, 
and  will  afford  the  numerous  friends  of 
our  cause  in  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining 
counties  an  opportunity,  which  we  hope 
will  be  extensively  embraced,  of  shewing 
their  interest  in  tlie  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Association,  and  of  exercising  their 
judgment  upon  the  plans  pursued  by  those 
to  whom  its  management  is  from  time  to 
time  entrusted.  The  annual  liolding  of  a 
general  meeting  in  some  large  town  at  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis  wascontem- 
I)lated  in  the  original  formation  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Association ;  we  rejoice  that 
the  zeal  of  our  friends  in  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood  has  prevenied  the 
law  from  remaining  a  dead  letter ;  and 
we  hope  that  the  ensuing  Anniversary, 
which  may  be  considered  as  continued 
by  adjournment  from  the  London  to  the 
Manchester  Meeting,  will  be  one  of  great 
enjoyment  and  utility. — At  the  same  time 
tlie  business  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Provincial  Meeting  of  Ministers 
will  be  transacted :  after  which  the  friends 
of  the  Association  will  dine  together. 
Further  particulars  will  be  announced  in 
the  Monthly  Repository  for  June. 

The  Ministers  and  their  friends  from 


neighbouring    district    Associations    are 
earne.*!tly  invited  to  attend  the  Meeting. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kentish 
[Unitarian  Baptist]  Association  will  this 
year  be  held  at  Maidstone,  on  the  1 1th 
of  May,  when  the  Rev.  E.  Chapman  is 
appointed  to  preach. 


The  Annual  General  Assembly  of  the 
Unitarian  Baptists  will  be  held  in  Wor- 
ship Street  Chapel,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st 
of  June,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Valentine, 
of  Lewes,  is  appointed  to  preach. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Thk  Rev.  B.  Mardon  has  just  printed 
a  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  entitled, 
The  Apostle  Paul  an  Unitarian  ;  in  the 
Notes  to  which  he  has  introduced  some 
additional  observations  sugg-ested  by  the 
new  edition  of  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith's  Scrip- 
ture Testimony. 

Rev.  Henry  Ware's  Hints  on  Extem- 
poraneous Preaching.     18mo.    3s. 


Dr.  Channing  on  the  Importance  and 
Means  of  a  National  Literature.  8vol 
1*.  M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

L.  came  too  late.     Next  month. 

We  have  received  the  Kendal  Chronicle  :  also  Moherlin,  Philalethes,  and  T.  L., 
whom  we  can  only  promise  to  exercise  our  judgment  on  the  article  referred  to. 


A  Subscriber  [to  Dr.  Priestley's  Works]  suggests  to  the  Editor  the  utility  of  pub-^ 
lishiiig  a  List  of  Sub>cribers.  VVe  understand  that  the  remaining  Volumes  may  be 
expected  speedily. 


rem 
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"  A  Sujiporter  of  the  Repository"  will  find,  in  the  following  passage,  taken  fror 
tlie  number  of  the  Congregational  Magazine  for  January  last,  the  information  whic 
he  seeks  ;  "  It  should  not  be  (luite  forgotten  that  Milton  was  a  Dissenter — tha- 
Locke  was  a  Dissenter — that  Ray  was  a  Dissenter — that  Lardner,  without  whom  we 
should  not  have  had  Paley,  was  a  Dissenter — that  Kippis  and  Watts  and  Doddridge; 
Price  and  Priestley,  whose  philosophical  writings  no  man  will  despise,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  theology,  were  all  Dinsenters." 
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THE  SOLITARY  :    A   PARABLE. 

In  the  early  morning,  a  Solitary  went  forth  to  worship  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  beauty  of  the  bright  expanse  delighted  his 
eye,  and  the  solemn  murmur  of  the  waves  soothed  his  soul. 

And  he  mused  awhile,  and  was  about  to  begin  his  prayer. 

But  children  approached,  and  as  they  sported  on  the  sands,  their  cheerful 
voices  met  his  ear. 

And  he  was  vexed  that  the  calm  of  his  thoughts  was  disturbed.  And  he 
frowned  on  the  little  ones. 

Soon  some  fishermen  approached ;  and  they  cast  their  nets  into  a  skiff 
which  was  on  the  beach,  and  committed  it  to  the  deep. 

And  the  wife  of  one  of  them  was  there  ;  and  the  Solitary  heard  her  thank 
God  that  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  ocean  calm. 

But  again  he  was  vexed  that  he  was  not  alone. 

Soon  he  beheld  a  busy  scene.  The  boatmen  returned  from  their  night 
voyage,  and  were  met  with  a  joyous  greeting.  Young  and  old  also  came 
forth  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  mornins.  Sea  birds  spread  their  lono- 
pinions  and  rose  and  fell  on  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

Then  the  Solitary  said,  "  I  cannot  worship  here,  where  I  love  to  behold 
the  waves  advancing  to  my  feet :  I  will  go  higher,  where  all  is  still." 

He  climbed  a  cliff  which  rose  from  the  beach,  and  there  he  found  an 
open  down  where  the  turf  was  soft  and  green.     The  blue  sea  spread  a  wider 
expanse  before  him.     The  small  boats  were  cradled  on  the  deep  beneath 
and  fleets  pursued  their  course  along  the  horizon. 

The  Solitary  composed  his  thoughts  to  prayer. 

But  soon  music  fell  on  his  ear.  To  him  it  was  harsh,  for  he  wished  for 
silence. 

Then  he  turned,  and  beheld  a  shepherd  leading  forth  his  flock. 

And  the  face  of  the  shepherd  was  marked  with  thought,  and  a  mild  li^ht 
beamed  from  his  eye.     The  music  of  his  pipe  also  was  soft  and  sweet. 
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The  Solitarn. 
^^2  ^.        -tb  anc^cr  and  arose  haslWy,  and  plunged 

Yet  the  Solitary  looked  on  ton  wj         .  ^  '^^^^^^  ^ 

tavst  fonh  from  Ae  tb.cfet,  ^_  ^^  ^._^^^,    „  ^ 

--'r:;n  see  no  -re  *e  sprea  -^^^^^^^^  3nd  no  cup  >.  d.pped 

lrerelcanV,eatpe.ce.     No  ey  ^,,„,va  to  stillness.    ,.        ^ 

.e -^-  °  "-SS:i':r  %>e  son,  of  ....  p.-  .as  sweet 
The  SoWary  left  h  s  eo,     ,^^  ^  p  at.     H  w    ^^^^  ^^,^^j 


„;^en  from  ^'-^.r  on  Us  humble  roof,  and  the  tvy 


Lt  stoou  uu  """'^^^^  foof    and  tne  ivy  «»— 
.^i.^^Sl5St&e*eaoor.anaar„unahe.«. 

heSrarof-tm  the  words  of  Vrfe-,  hut  her  feehle  voice  «sn„t^ 

She  taught  them  to  sing  nyn, —  ...._.  ..i^.i  ^  ^:^p^  ^yere  holy  as  the  Her 
mit's  prayer.  But  his  soul  was  not  as  a  little  child's,  anrf  .he  could  not  ben 
to  listen.  \     .  .  ^ 

And  the  aged  woman  rose  up,  and  the  children  besought  K«ys  blessinj.. 
But  he  hardened  his  heart,  and  yet  again  hastened  away.  ^  , 

A  rock  towered  high  above  the  wood.     The  ascent  thereof  was  steJ'^P'  ?'^ 
the  path  rugged.     But  wrath  glowed  in  tlie  breast  of  the  Solitary,  an^t^*"'^" 
jielled  his  steps.  ®'   , 

He  paused  not  till  he  reached  the  summit,  and  planted  his  foot  where 
step  of  man  had  never  before  trod.  c= , 

There  again  he  beheld  the  sea  spreading  farther  than  eye  could  reac^ 
The  roar  of  its  waves  ascended  not  so  high.     The  ships  appeared  to  be  md 
tionless  on  its  bosom  ;  and  the  small  boats  were  no  longer  seen. 

Then  the  holy  man  exclaimed  with  joy,  "  Now  at  length  I  am  alone  !"       \ 

But,  as  he  spoke,  a  living  cry  arose.     He  turned,  and  behold  !  the  nest  ' 
of  an  Eagle.     And  the  flapping  of  wings  was  heard. 

The  young  eagles  arose  at  the  approach  of  their  parent ;  and  she  fed  them 
from  her  beak. 

Then  the  Hermit  saw  how  she  spread  her  wings,  and  bore  her  young 
thereon,  and  flew  gently  a  short  flight,  and  returned  again,  that  they  might 
not  be  weary. 

And  the  Solitary  looked  down  abashed  and  sighed. 

And  a  still,  small  voice  whispered  within  his  breast, 

*'  Behold  !  in  all  the  universe  of  (iod,  praise  aboundeth  unto  Him  ;  and 
is  thy  worship  so  pure  that  none  other  may  mingle  therewith  ? 

"  Lo  !  the  Eagle  hath  wings  that  bear  her  up  to  the  gate  of  heaven.  Slie 
can  battle  with  the  storms  of  the  sky.  She  can  also  gaze  on  the  noonday 
brightness  of  the  sun  ;  for  her  eye  shrinketh  not,  nor  is  weary. 

"  Yet  she  heareih  the  cry  of  her  little  ones,  and  l)eareth  with  their  weak- 
ness till  they  can  soar  with  licr  on  high. 

"  Therein  is  her  wisdom  greater,  and  her  heart  more  expanded  than 
thine." 


(  ae^i   ) 


THE  PROTESTAXT  COSTBOVERSY.* 

"  If  we  mistake  uot  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
whole  controversy  between  the  English  and  Romish  Churches  will  be  revived,  and 
all  the  points  in  dispute  again  brought  under  review." — Bishop  Kaye. 

There  are  persons  who  declare  themselves  convinced  that  the  season 
approaches,  when  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  mainly  divided  into  two 
classes,  as  to  religious  profession — the  votaries  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
discipline,  and  unbelievers  in  Revelation.  This,  surely,  is  a  very  confident 
prediction,  a  very  sanguine  hope.  Nevertheless,  such  a  state  of  things,  if  it 
ever  arrive,  can  hardly  be  brought  about,  until  there  has  been  much  previous 
controversy.  The  probability,  indeed,  is,  that  such  discussion  will  take 
place  :  indications  of  it  may  be  perceived  ;  and  no  man  who  deserves  to  be 
called  a  Protestant  will  indulge  apprehensions  for  the  result.  Many  cir- 
cumstances denote  that  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  rival  churches 
will  be  agitated  more  generally  and  zealously,  perhafs,  in  the  end,  more 
exactly,  than  at  any  period  within  our  recollection.  There  is  already  a  call 
*'  to  arms  !"  Meanwhile,  and  before  "  Greek  meets  Greek,"  it  may  be  a 
tiseful  employment  to  think  how  such  a  conflict  should  be  carried  on ;  upon 
what  topics  it  will  principally  turn  ;  and  what  sort  of  reasoning  it  will,  on 
both  sides,  elicit. 

The  ebullition  of  feeling  awakened  by  the  petitions  in  reference  to  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Catholics,  has  not,  it  is  true,  yet  subsided.  Still,  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  are  in  a  far  more  favourable  situation  for  stating  and 
defending  their  respective  tenets  than  previously  to  the  Relief  Act  of  last 
Session.  Less  of  political  and  seculcu:  prejudice  can  now  mix  itself  with 
their  controversies.  Henceforth,  it  is  not  so  likely  that  any  minister  of  re- 
ligion, even  though  he  "  dwell  in  the  North  countrie,"  can,  with  the  same 
eagerness  and  effect  as  formerly,  "  set  up  his  old  bugbears  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  of  the  Lady  who  sitteth  upon  the  seven  hills."f  The  magistrate 
no  longer  placing  one  class  of  tlie  disputants  under  a  civil  proscription,  a 
powerful  bias  towards  insincerity  is  removed.  Truth,  we  may  hope,  will 
be  sought  with  greater  disinterestedness,  will  be  illustrated  and  vindicated 
writh  more  of  the  temper  which  it  demands,  and  which  indeed  the  love  of  it 
has  a  tendency  to  form. 

Let  all  such  discussions  be,  in  the  most  important  signification,  public : 
as  such,  however,  let  them  not  be  verbal,  but  conducted  by  means  of  the 
press ;  open  as  it  is  to  both  parties,  and  the  vehicle  of  more  extended,  more 
correct,  more  dispassionate  research  and  argument,  than  any  other  mode  of 
agitating  controverted  opinions.  To  some  weapons  of  warfare  we  are 
averse  :  some  fields  of  combat  we  will  not  enter.  Disputations  before  mis- 
cellaneous and  popular  audiences,  are  not  academical  disputations  :  nor  do 
they  fK)ssess  any  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  intelligent  conversaiion. 
They  attract  those  who  are  fond  of  spectacles,  of  display,  oi  stage-effect : 
the  most  fluent,  not  necessarily  the  ablest  and  best  informed,  speaker  re- 
ceives disproportionate  applause;  and  the  judgment,  feelings,  and  de- 
meanour of  "  an  unusually  large  audience,"*  are  governed  by  the  theolo- 

*  Correspondence  between  Whittaker,  &c.,  and  Norris,  &c.,  occasioaed  bv  an 
Invitation  from  the  \lcar  and  Clergy  of  Blackbume  to  a  public  Discuislou,'  &c. 
London:  Rivingtons.     8vo.  Pp.  16.     1829. 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works.     Vol.  V.  p.  2. 

X  No.  (7;  of  the  Correspondence, 
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gical  opinions  which  they  severally  maintain.  We  are  not  reconciled  to 
such  encounters,  even  though  they  may  be  sometimes  made  the  occasion  of 
raising  money  for  charitable  institutions ;  just  as  there  are  Portuguese  bull- 
fights for  the  benefit  of  a  shrine,  or  in  honour  of  a  saint.  In  countries  and 
ages  far  less  civilized  than  our  own  age  and  country  profess  to  be,  oraZ  de- 
bates, like  those  on  which  we  animadvert,  were  not  quite  so  exceptionable. 
If,  for  example,  we  look  at  the  state  and  manners  of  our  ancestors,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  shall  find  that  writers  were  not  then  so  numerous, 
nor  books  so  accessible,  as  at  present.  Our  forefathers,  partaking  of  the 
spirit  of  the  "civil  dudgeon,"  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  broils,  in  which 
they  were  either  still  involved,  or  from  which  they  were  but  recently  deli- 
vered, had  much  of  rudeness  and  impetuosity  in  their  habits.  At  that  time, 
such  gladiatorial  exhibitions  of  theologists  harmonized  well  enough  with 
familiar  scenes  and  customs  derived  from  those  of  many  a  preceding  year. 
It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  for  Richard  Baxter  to  give  Tombes  the 
meeting  at  Bewdlev,  "  and,  from  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  till  five 
at  night,  in  a  crowded  congregation,"  to  dispute  on  Psedo  and  Antipsedo 
baptism.*  As  naturally  did  the  excellent  Philip  Henry  attend  Bishop  Lloyd 
at  Oswestry,  where,  in  the  presence  of  "  many  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  of 
the  country,  with  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  and  a  great  multitude  of  peo- 
ple," the  Prelate  and  the  Nonconformist  minister  discoursed  "  about  the 
identity  of  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination," 
&c.t 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  points  of  difference  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  should  never  find  their  way  into  the  pulpit :  they  have  fre- 
quently been  treated  of  there  with  considerable  learning,  talent,  and  success; 
although  discourses  on  these  subjects  have  been  most  extensively  and  per- 
manently beneficial,  when  afterwards  printed,  and  so  published  to  the 
world. J  This  case,  however,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  such  oral  disputa- 
tions as  passed,  in  the  years  1651,  1681,  at  Oswestry  and  Bewdley  ;  from 
such  as  we  should  grieve  to  see  generally  revived. 

Even  while  we  difi'er  from  the  Rev.  "  John  William  Whittaker,"§  and 
some  of  his  neighbours,  in  respect  of  the  propriety  of  verbal  and  public 
discussions  in  the  Protestant  controversy,  we  give  these  gentleman  full  credit 
for  "  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  investigate  and  promote  religious  truth, 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  personal  good-will."||  We  arraign 
not  their  feelings  and  motives  :  we  only  consider  the  measure  which  they 
would  employ,  as  being  ill  adapted  to  the  object  which  they  have  in  view. 

As  "  members  of  the  British  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Religious 
Principles  of  the  Reformation,"  they  invite  some  of  the  clergy,  &c.,  of  the 
Catholic   Church    "  to  an   open   and   public"    theological  **  discussion." 

*  Tlie  Life  of  Richard  Raxtcr,  by  himself,  Part  I.  pp.  88,  96  :  and  Calamy's 
AbridgiiH'iit  of  it,  Vol.  I.  pp.  91,  105,  lOfi  [(^1.2].  This  was  by  no  means  the 
only  public  dis|)ntation  in  which  Raxtcr  took  a  leadintr  part.  Wood  [Athcnac  Ox- 
oniensis,  11.410]  spcakiiiu;  of  him  and  Totnbt-.'^,  observes  that  "  their  followers," 
on  the  occasion  which  I  have  mentioned,  "  were  like  two  armies." 

t  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  cd.  2,  Vol.  III.  pp.  487,  488,  and  Life  of  P.  Henry, 
cd.  4,  pp.  17G,  &c. 

+  AmouR  such  publications  not  a  few  of  Tiilotson's  sermons,  together  with  the 
Suiters'  Hall  Discourses,  17.'{.t,  hold  a  distincuished  rank. 

§  This  name  and  family  are  honourably  known.  We  may  refer,  in  particular,  to 
Fuller's  "  Abel  Ucdivivus,"  [art.  William  Whitakcr,]  and  to  Granger's  Biog.  Hist., 
&c..  Vol.  1.  {Ml  ed.]  p.  213. 
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What  then  are  the  religious  principles  of  the  Reformation  ?  What  are  they, 
we  mean,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  principles  on  which  that  great 
event  and  undertaking  have  been  founded,  or  which  it  has  been  the  in- 
strument of  illustrating  and  estabhshing?  The  Reformation  is  identical 
with  the  partial  and  local  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant  principle.  Now 
Protestantism,  as  its  name  imports,  and  its  history  declares,*  is  simply  a 
protest  against  usurpation,  by  human  authority,  in  the  concerns  of  religion. 
It  therefore  assumes  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  guide  and  rule, 
and  the  exercise  of  personal  judgment  and  inquiry  as  the  means  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  Protestantism  is  not  one  class  of  theological  opinions,  in  oppo- 
sition to  another  class.  The  religious  principles  of  the  Reformation  cannot 
in  reason  sisuify  more  than  the  religious  tenets  of  tlie  Reformers.  Let  us 
supf)0se  that  the  Reformers  embraced  those  tenets,  as  the  consequence  of 
their  believing  them,  after  personal  investigation,  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture.  All  this  is  well.  So  far,  the  Reformers  were  Protestants.  But 
if  by  the  religious  principles  of  the  Reformation  be  intended  opinions  which 
have  the  sanction  of  the  authority  of  the  Reformers,  independently  on  any 
personal  examination,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  language  and  such  a 
plea  must  do  violence  to  Protestantism — to  its  characteristic  principle  and 
spirit ;  the  appeal  being  now  made  to  human  authority,  and  made  (strange 
inconsistency  !)  by  the  very  men  who  impugn  it,  when  claimed  for  the  Ca- 
tholic communion. 

The  members  of  the  Committee,  &c.,  at  Blackburne,  are  firmly  convinced 
that  public  discussions,  such  as  those  to  which  they  invite  the  Catholic 
Clergy  of  their  town  and  its  vicinity,  "  so  far  from  fomenting,  [No.  1,]  do 
most  materially  allay  the  irritation  produced  by  religious  animosities,  and 
promote  personal  respect  among  the  members  of  different  communions." 
Had  Mr.  Whittaker  and  his  colleagues  declared  thus  much  of  discussion, 
abstractedly,  and  not  of  the  specific  mode  of  discussion,  of  which  they  are  so 
enamoured,  we  should  have  participated  in  their  conviction.  In  regard  to 
ora/,  personaZ  conflicts,  of  the  kind  which  they  contemplate,  as  soon  might 
we  be  persuaded  that  those  encounters  of  bodily  strenath,  of  athletic  and 
pugilistic  skill,  for  which  their  neighbourhood  aiid  their  county  are  so  noto- 
rious, and  not  in  the  very  best  odour,  have  a  tendency  to  allai/  irritation,  to 
soften  animosities,  to  promote  personal  respect  among  the  combatants  and 
their  several  retainers,  and  to  advance  the  progress  ot  good  manners  and 
good  sense,  as  that  these  advantages  can  be  secured  by  theological  prize- 
fights. Surely,  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  with  history,  and  with 
passing  events,  justifies  this  statement  ! 

Two  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Committee  of  the  Auxiliary  Reformation 
Society  at  Blackburne,  object  [No.  2]  "  that  the  assurance  it  professes  of 
Christian  charity  and  personal  good  will,  is  but  ill  exemplified  in  the  op- 
probrious  and  abusive  term  l^Romish  Chrirchi  contained  in  the  address 
which  has  been  affixed  to  it"  [No.  1].  Mr.  Whittaker,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, declares  "  that  the  expression  Rojnish  Church  was  not  intended  to 
hurt  any  one's  feelings."  At  the  same  time,  he  will  not  concede  "  the 
term  Catholic  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  which  he  opposes  ;  any  more  than 
he  will  allow  to  the  Socinian,  exclusively,  the  term  Unitarian.^^  To  this 
allegation  Mr.  Sharpless  [one  of  the  secularsf  of  Blackburne]  rejoins.  With 
superior  intelligence  and  courtesy,  he  observes,  [No  4,] 

♦  Fr.  Paolo,  Hist,  di  CodcU.  Trident.  [1629],  49. 

t  Tlie  secular  clergy  ot"  the  Catholic  Cliurch  are  its  iMrodiial,  the  incorporated 
monastic  its  regular  clergy. 
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"  Had  ice  framed  a  document,  similar  to  that  which  was  sent  to  us,  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion,  we  should  have  thought  it  highly  improper 
to  address  it  to  the  clergy  of  the  Socinian  church,"  &c. 

Before  Mr.  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Sharpless  "  can  determine  upon  replying 
to  the  challenge"  contained  in  No.  L,  they  call  for  "  a  full  statement  o^  all 
tlie  principles  of  the  Reformation,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  British  So- 
ciety, &c.,  to  promote,  and  which  constitute  the  uniform  and  exclusive  tenets 
of  its  members."*  Mr.  Whittaker  answers  that  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England  will  be  found  in  "  her  Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Homilies."  This 
gentleman,  therefore,  the  Coryphmis  of  the.  Blackburne  Protestants,  seems 
to  consider  the  British  Reformation  Society  as  identical  with  the  Church  of 
England  ;  though,  afterwards,  with  glaring  inconsistency,  he  says,  [No.  6,] 

"  The  British  Society,  not  constituting  a  separate  church,  has  put  forth  no 
creeds  or  fornmlaries.     It  is  therefore  iiseless  to  demand  them." 

Yet  the  British  Society,  &c.,  ask  "  a  discussion  of  the  points  of  difference 
in  the  controversy  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England."  Are  the 
members  of  the  British  Society  restricted  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  ?  If  not,  how  strange  the  anomaly,  as  to  authorized  creeds  and 
formularies  !  So  certain  land-fowls  shall  sometimes  take  under  their  pa- 
rental care  a  brood  of  amphibious  birds — of  some  to  whom  the  water  is 
equally  a  native  element, — and  shall  quickly  be  fluttered  at  the  vagaries, 
but  in  no  degree  alarmed  at  the  ultimate  defection,  of  their  foster-children  ! 

The  Secular  Clergy  of  Blackburne,  &c.,  proceed,  as  follows  : 

"  —  since  it  is  notorious  that  in  the  pul)lic  meetings  of  the  British  Society, 
the  Catholic  has  hccn  invariably  represented  as  professing  tenets  which  he 
solemnly  disavows,  we  wish  to  know  if  the  Society  intends  to  continue  to  dc- 
])rivc  us  of  tlie  inherent  privilege  of  every  man  to  fte  IteHeved  on  the  solemn 
declaration  of  his  own  religious  principles?"     [No.  2.]f 

To  this  Inquiry  Mr.  Whittaker,  at  first,  gives  no  answer.  He  afterwards 
expresses  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  allusion,  recognizes  the  abstract 
principle,  is  surprised  to  find  the  British  Society  charged  with  denying  it, 
and  apprehends  that  "  on  this  point  there  is  some  misconception."  On 
the  part  of  llie  Secular  Clergy  a  great  deal  of  explanation,  and  indeed  of 
evidence,  is  then  tendered,  which  however  does  not  ai)poar  to  have  satisfied 
the  members  of  the  Blackburne  Committee.     [Nos.  6  and  8.] 

Mr.  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Sharpless  now  decline  the  proposed  discussion. 
One  reason  for  their  declining  it,  is  the  conviction  forced  upon  them  by 
j)(L<it  experience,  "  that  discussions  of  this  nature,  so  far  from  promoting  the 
cause  of  truth,  tend  only  to  destroy  the  jjoace  of  society,"  and  in  all  former 
instances  "  have  ended  by  leaving  a  stronger  feeling  of  asperity  than  ex- 
isted previously  to  their  taking  place."     [No.  8.] 

We  shall  next  advert  to  Mr.  Norrls's  share  in  the  correspondence.  [Nos. 
o  and  9.] 

This  gcnllenian.  Principal  of  Stonyhurst,  is  compelled,  "  civilly  and  re- 
S|)cctfully,  to  decline"  the  invitation  addressed  to  him,  because  It  has  not 
that  episcopal  sanction  and  authority  to  which  he  bows,  and  because  lie 
cannot  admit  any  ground  of  discussion,     ilo  writes  under  the  consciousness 


•  [No.  2.] 

t  How  Himilar  is  tliis  fo  the  case  of  tlie  Itody  <lt'ii()miiintcfl  Ifnilnrians .'  Tlicy 
jirofcss  tJif'tr  l)('li(  r  in  the  divine  tnis.xiou  of  .fesiis  Chri-'t.,  hiit  are  not  (  reilited  in 
their  deelaration.      Their  ())i|ini:ii(M>,  it  seems,  are  "  over  learned  fur  them." 
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of  his  being  a  minister  of  an  infallible  church :  he  reveres  the  decisions  of 
the  councif  of  Trent  as  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  will  pot 
bring  them  into  debate.  There  is  consistency  in  all  this ;  though  a  genuine 
Protestant,  disclaiming  Church  authority,  must  think  it  the  consistency  of 
error.     [No.  5.] 

We  shall  extract  a  few  sentences  from  the  second  and  last  letter  of  the 
Principal  of  Stonyhurst :  he  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Whittaker  : 

"According  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  I  am  well  aware  it  is  the 
inherent  right  of  every  member  of  your  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  Head,  of 
lay-man  or°woman,  of  voung  and  old,  of  lettered  and  unlettered,  to  discuss, 
decide,  adopt,  reject,  resume,  reform,  any  or  all  the  articles,  as  to  him  or  her 
shall  there  and  then  seem  good  and  meet.  And  hence  the  countless  variety  of 
creeds ; — '  We  have  no  such  custom,  nor  has  the  Church  of  God ;'— hence  our 
miiform  consistency."     [No.  9.] 

The  reader  of  this  correspondence  will  be  sensible  of  the  characteristic 
diversities  in  the  style  of  the  letters  of  the  Seculars,  and  in  the  style  of  the 
letters  of  the  Regular— of  the  Reverend  Principal.  They  are  diversities 
which  agree  with  their  respective  denominations  and  circumstances  ;  which 
mark  them,  and  arise  out  of  them. 

In  a  letter  [11]  to  "  Le  Gendre  Nicholas  Starkie,  Esq.,  M.P.,"  Mr. 
Whittaker  seems  to  express  himself  under  the  influence  of  personal  mortifi- 
cation and  pique,  in  consequence  of  the  proffered  discussion  having  been 
declined  ;  and  is  almost  ashamed  of  himself  ^^for  moving  such  a  dish  of 
skimni'd  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action''^ ! 

Whenever  the  Protestant  Controversy  shall  be  resumed  from  the  press, 
certain  preliminary  topics  must  be  agitated  ;  such  as  "  Tradition,"  "  Scrip- 
ture," "  the  infallibility  of  churches  and  councils,"  and  "  the  proper  title 
of  a  church,  which,  confessedly,  is  not  local ."  other  matters  of  difference 
must  come  afterwards. 

N. 
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It  has  been  observed,  that  in  order  to  render  the  special  mode  of  educa- 
tion by  revelation  available  to  the  whole  human  race,  it  was  necessary  that 
tlie  chosen  people  should  be  an  object  of  attention  to  the  surrounding  na- 
tions,  that  the  progress  of  their  discipline  should  be  watched,  and  its  pecu- 
liarities continually  kept  in  view.  An  especial  provision  for  this  purpose 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  methods  by  which  Abraham  was  distin- 
o-uished  as  the  object  of  Divine  favour.  His  history  was  singular,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  failed  to  recognize  the  hand  of  Provitience  in  its  lead- 
ing events.  His  abandonment  of  the  popular  religion,  his  migration,  appa- 
rently without  sufficient  motive  ;  his  adventures  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  the 
circumstances  which  attended  and  followed  his  settlement,  were  events  so 
remarkable  as  to  excite  curiosity  and  interest  where  there  was  no  know- 
ledge of  a  divine  covenant,  no  suspicion  of  a  peculiar  divine  interference. 
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The  fame  of  Abraham  spread  through  all  the  East,  vrhere,  as  the  declarations 
of  modern  travellers  attest,  it  prevails  to  this  day. 

The  vi'onder  and  curiosity  which  bad  thus  been  excited  were. kept  up  by 
the  extraordinary  fortunes  of  his  posterity.     The  eye  of  the  world  was  fixed 
upon  them  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  also  as  the  subjects  of  pecu- 
liar dispensations.     The  cause  of  their  settlement  in  Egypt,  their  degrada- 
tion there,  the  wonders  which  wrought  their  deliverance  and  subsequent 
preservation,  could  not  pass  unobserved,  or  having  been  observed,  be  for- 
gotten.    When,  at  length,  they  issued  from  the  wilderness,  a  mighty  family, 
armed  with  a  more  irresistible  power  than  had  been  conferred  on  any  other 
people,  and  established,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, a  religious  and  political  constitution,  in  all  respects  different  from  any 
other  constitution,  a  spectacle  was  afforded  which  could  not  but  be  regarded 
with  astonishment ;    an  excitement  of  hope  and  fear  was  caused  which 
awakened  the  passions  and  fixed  the  attention  of  all  who  heard  and  beheld. 
Comparisons  were  necessarily  made  between  the  gods  of  the  nations  and  the 
tutelary  Deity  of  the  Jews.     Their  institutions  afforded  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion ;  their  privileges,  of  awe  ;  their  chastisements,  of  a  short-lived  triumph. 
When  protracted  observation  had  shewn  that  these  institutions  had  perma- 
nent objects,  and  some  inferences  could  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
objects ;  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  national  prosperity  and  degradation 
could  be  not  only  anticipated,   but  hastened  or  averted  with  infallible  preci- 
sion by  certain  modes  of  conduct,  some  faint  conception  of  a  moral  go- 
vernment was  formed  in  minds  wholly  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  the 
Jewish  ritual,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Mosaic  law.     The  less  aware 
they  were  of  being  themselves  the  objects  of  a  moral  government,  the 
greater  would  be  their  curiosity  about  the  peculiar  people  who  were  so ; 
and  whether  they  regarded  subjection  to  such  discipline  as  a  privilege  or  a 
hardship,  they  would  naturally  watch  its  operation  with  an  unfailing  in- 
terest. 

To  them  it  was  not  perhaps  so  evident  as  it  is  to  us,  that  even  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  national  education,  the  Jews  had  made  a  greater  spiritual  and 
intellectual  progress  than  any  other  people.  Among  nations  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  guidance  of  reason  alone,  a  few  individuals  had  arisen  (as  if  to 
shew  the  might  of  this  natural  faculty)  who  had  attained  to  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  even  of  a  future  life  ;  who  had,  in  fact, ^equalled 
the  wisest  of  the  Jews  in  spiritual  discernment.  But  such  instances  were 
few,  and  afford  no  ground  of  argument  against  the  power,  or  of  disputation 
concerning  the  objects,  of  revelation.  By  revelation,  a  whole  people  were 
led  on,  step  by  step,  without  pause  or  leap,  to  the  acquisition  of  new  truths, 
and  the  formation  of  larger  views  of  virtue  and  peace.  By  unassisted  reason 
a  few,  a  very  few,  a  ])roportion  of  one,  perhaps,  in  many  millions,  rose  to 
an  astonishing  height  of  speculation,  elicited  some  stupendous  truth,  too  new 
to  be  communicated  to  the  uninitiated,  and  strove  to  establish  some  degree 
of  conformity  between  the  convietions  and  the  conduct,  to  proportion  the 
manifestation  of  light  to  the  abundance  of  its  hidden  source.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  the  millions  were  wandering  in  darkness,  stumbling  occasionally 
on  some  valuable  fact,  but  j>utting  it  aside  if  it  happened  to  be  irreconcile- 
al)le  with  some  rooted  superstition  ;  startled  by  fitful  gleams  of  truth,  whiclj 
left  no  permanent  impression  of  the  objects  they  illuminated  ;  or  uncon- 
scious of  tlie  dawn,  whose  brightening  was  almost  iujpcrccptibie  to  the  most 
anxious  g;izc.     By  revelation,  the  attainments  made  were  solid  ;  the  progress 
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sore ;  the  acquisitions  permanent.  There  was  such  an  impartiality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  treasures  of  truth,  that  malice  and  jealousy  were  never 
originated  on  this  account  in  the  fiimily  of  Abraham.  Every  accession  of 
knowledge  was  a  family  treasure ;  every  advance  was  a  national  blessing. 
By  natural  reason,  numerous  errors  were  linked  with  a  single  truth,  an  ap- 
parently straight  path  often  proved  a  deviation,  and  acquisitions  eagerly 
sought  were  often  found  to  be  false  or  worthless.  Where  they  were  not  so, 
the  possessors  might  find  the  richest  gifts  the  most  fatal.  The  wisest  of  the 
heathens  were  frequently  the  least  safe  and  happy  in  their  external  circum- 
stances. They  were  not  only  compelled  to  live  in  loneliness  of  spirit,  but  to 
die  the  gazing-stock  and  mockery  of  their  nation.  Their  meditations  in  the 
wilderness  were  disturbed  by  the  growlings  of  distant  thunder ;  and  while 
worshiping  the  luminary  of  truth,  they  were  too  often  overtaken  by  the 
tempest  of  popular  fury.  While  Socrates  lived  the  object  of  calumny,  and 
died  by  violence  for  having  discerned  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  the 
probability  of  a  future  state,  the  desirableness  of  a  more  ample  revelation 
than  had  yet  been  granted, — the  Jewish  people  were,  to  a  man,  informed  re- 
specting the  moral  attributes  and  providence  of  Jehovah,  and  awaiting  with 
calm  confidence  and  full  expectation  the  opening  of  a  grander  dispensation, 
thfe  showering  down  of  higher  influences,  the  appearance  of  a  nobler  guide 
than  those  by  whose  instrumentality  their  discipline  had  been  hitherto  con- 
ducted. 

From  the  sublimity  of  the  ascriptions  to  Jehovah  in  the  earliest  homage 
of  his  people,  from  the  grandeur  of  the  earliest  prophetic  intimations,  from 
the  moral  beauty  of  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  as  is 
natural,  that  the  Israelites  were,  from  the  first,  enhghtened  worshipers  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  that  their  institutions  appeared  to  them  in  the  same  licrht 
that  they  are  presented  to  us.  We  compare  their  ritual  with  that  of  Pagan 
temples,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  with  the  mighty  descent  of  Belus,  the 
voice  from  Sinai  with  the  Delphic  oracle,  the  Mosaic  law  with  the  twelve 
tables,  the  Hebrew  judges  with  the  Heathen  legislators,  the  inspired  prophets 
of  the  chosen  people  with  the  juggling  priests  of  all  others,  and  find  it  inex- 
plicable how  that  favoured  nation  should  have  been  so  long  prone  to  idola- 
try, so  ready  to  relinquish  its  privileges,  so  hard  of  heart  to  believe  what  its 
prophets  spoke.  It  seems  inconceivable  that,  however  seductive  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  might  be,  however  indulgent  to  licentiousness,  however  grati- 
fying to  the  passions,  the  people  could  in  reality  halt  between  two  opinions, 
or  need  the  opposition  of  an  Elijah  to  the  idolatrous  priests,  or  that  the 
descent  of  visible  fire  from  heaven  could  be  required  to  melt  iheir  hearts 
towards  the  God  of  their  fathers.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Israelites  had  little  opportunity,  previous  to  the  captivity,  of  drawino-  such  a 
comparison  as  is  obvious  to  us,  and  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  makint^ 
it  complete.  They  beheld  the  signs  and  experienced  the  wonders  which 
attended  their  own  dispensation,  but  they  knew  not  that  other  schemes  of 
national  worship  were  not  as  wonderful.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  they  attri- 
buted the  power  of  prophesying  and  miraculous  agency  to  the  tutelary  deities 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  were  readily  allowed  to 
be  inferior  to  Jehovah,  while  their  worship  was  yet  conjoined  with  his,  or 
occasionally  allowed  to  supersede  it.  The  full  meaning  of  the  Divine  reve- 
lations was  not  therefore  appreciated.  They  read  their  law  with  darkened 
eyes,  and  the  clouds  of  their  idolatrous  ignorance  not  only  intercepted  the 
future,  but  overshadowed  the  past.  While  the  Divine  denunciations  were 
those  of  a  reputed  national  deity,  they  might  be  superseded ;  and  even  the 
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miracles  of  the  Supreme  miglit  be  nullified  by  a  combination  of  inferior 
powers.  The  impression  produced  by  the  most  sublime  displays  of  super- 
natural misht,  was  weak  and  transient  till  a  comparison  of  the  true  religion 
with  a  variety  of  superstitions,  of  a  theocracy  with  every  other  mode  of 
government,  changed  the  religious  character  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  ren- 
dering unquestionable  the  strict  unity  and  unrivalled  supremacy  of  Jehovah. 
Such  a  comparison  was  made  during  the  captivity,  when  the  institutions  of 
even  the  enlightened  Persians  were  found  to  be  mean,  childish,  and  incon- 
sistent, in  contrast  with  the  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  sanctions.  The  Israelites  looked  back  to  the  records  of  their  theocracy 
and  saw  all  things  in  a  new  light.  They  beheld  with  astonishment  intima- 
tions of  celestial  truth  which  had  been  unnoticed,  manifestations  of  power 
which  they  had  contemned,  of  beauty  which  they  had  disregarded,  of  glory 
to  which  they  had  been  blind.  With  themselves  rested  the  shame  of  their 
ignorance,  their  caprice  and  ingratitude  ;  for  the  revelation  had  been  suffi- 
cient. It  was  complete,  but  it  had  been  misapprehended.  The  nation 
assembled  as  one  man,  and  eagerly  sought  the  wisdom  they  had  so  long 
undervalued.  They  listened  from  morning  till  mid-day  ;  their  ears  were 
attentive  to  the  words  of  the  law ;  they  stood  up  and  responded  Amen, 
Amen,  to  the  ascriptions  of  the  priest;  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worship- 
ed in  a  new  spirit,  and  never  afterwards  apostatized.  They  had  frequently 
deserted  a  national  deity,  insulted  the  Mightiest  by  a  partial  allegiance,  and 
even  rebelled  against  the  one  God  ;  but,  becoming  fully  aware  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  position  and  the  superiority  of  their  privileges,  they  believed 
in  Jehovah  with  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  and  believed  in  him  for 
ever.  Due  weight  was  now  ascribed  to  the  miracles  which  had  been  beheld, 
and  the  prophecies  which  had  been  accomplished.  The  faith  which  it  was 
their  object  to  generate  was  now  established.  Their  exhibition  was  less  and 
less  frequent,  till  at  length  it  ceased,  its  moral  purposes  having  been  com- 
pletely answered. 

Though  the  establishment  of  faith  was  the  principal  object  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  miraculous  power,  another  important  pur[)ose  was  also  fulfilled. 
The  minds  of  the  people  were  not  only  enlarged  by  loftier  conceptions  of 
duty,  and  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  regard  to  it,  but  their  attention 
was  fixed  on  distant  objects — on  objects  more  and  more  distant  as  the  scheme 
of  revelation  was  more  fully  devclopod.  Such  an  extension  of  views  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  exhibition  of  prophecy,  in  individuals,  if  not 
in  nations.  It  may  be  traced  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation. Abraham  vvas  superior  to  the  greater  number  of  his  descendants 
because  his  conduct  was  governed  by  higher  and  more  various  motives.  He 
was  swayed  not  only  by  hopes  and  fears  respecting  the  present,  but  by  the 
insight  into  futurity  with  which  it  was  liis  honour  and  privilege  to  be  favour- 
ed. While  gifted  with  great  wealth,  and  surrounded  by  his  innumerable 
flocks  and  herds,  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  and  called  upon  his  name,  as 
his  posterity  did  in  the  infancy  of  the  national  mind  :  but  he  was  also  influ- 
enced to  a  higher  obedience  by  a  loftier  motive  :  he  left  his  country  and  his 
kindred  on  the  promise  that  the  whole  earth  should  be  blessed  in  his  seed  ; 
he  prepared  to  resign  his  best  ])ossession,  in  the  belief  that  his  posterity 
should  outnumber  tiie  stars.  Promises  so  vast  were  not  afforded  to  the 
Israelites  on  their  deliverance  from  l\gypt,  nor  for  long  aflerwards,  as  it  did 
not  consist  with  the  Divine  purposes  to  raise  them  at  once  lo  such  a  degree 
of  maturity  of  mind  as  had  been  wrought  in  their  progenitor  ;  but  from  the 
l^eginning  of  die  Mosaic  adininisli-alion,  we  may  observe  how  the  [lopulai 
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attention  was  directed  to  objects  not  immediately  present,  how  the  future 
was  linked  with  the  present  in  the  excitement  of  hope  and  fear.  The  pro- 
mise of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  was  coupled  with  the  hope  of 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  A  threat  of  punishment  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  was  the  sanction  of  the  second  commandment, 
while  the  promise  of  long  life  was  the  inducement  to  the  observance  of  the 
fourth.  With  the  blessing  in  basket  and  store,  in  the  fertihty  of  the  field 
and  the  abundance  of  the  stall,  is  coupled  the  curse  of  distant  captivity  and 
protracted  wanderings  in  a  strange  land.  While  Balaam  pronounced  that 
the  tents  of  Israel  were  goodly,  he  declared  that  a  sceptre  should  be  raised 
in  Israel,  that  a  star  should  arise  out  of  Jacob,  before  which  the  nations 
should  bow  down.  The  lustre  of  David's  reign  was  in  part  derived  from  an 
anticipation  of  the  glory  which  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  should  shed  back  on 
his  ancestor ;  and  the  woes  of  the  captivity  were  yet  further  embittered  by 
the  fear  that  the  great  national  promise  had  been  forfeited.  The  predictions 
of  the  inspired  servants  of  God  usually  bore  a  relation  to  very  distant  as  well 
as  to  approaching  events ;  and  the  grand  object  of  the  national  hope,  always 
steadfast,  though  at  first  vague,  became  more  definite,  not  so  much  through 
the  lapse  of  time,  as  by  means  of  the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  expectants. 
When  sufficiently  defined,  this  hope  supplied  the  place  of  lower  motives, 
and  inspired  a  contempt  of  meaner  desires,  a  disregard  of  present  objects, 
an  energy  victorious  over  pain  and  fear,  which  testified  that  the  first  dispen- 
sation had  answered  the  purpose  of  its  Author,  and  that  its  subjects  were 
now  prepared  for  a  wider  range  of  spiritual  objects,  a  higher  rule  of  duty,  a 
purer  and  more  ample  flow  of  the  waters  of  life. 

The  enlargement  of  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind  was  thus  pro- 
moted at  once  by  the  gradual  purification  of  religious  doctrine,  the  gradual 
elevation  of  religious  hope,  the  gradual  improvement  of  rehgious  obedience 
under  the  recognition  of  a  divine  moral  government. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  forms  in  which  prophecy  was  delivered  have  been 
the  subject  of  as  much  study  and  interest  as  any  thing  connected  with  reve- 
lation ;  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed  that  the  other  methods  of 
divine  communication  by  language  were  equally  remarkable.  A  prediction 
is  compounded  of  obscurity  and  clearness.  Some  points  in  it  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  fix  the  attention  and  excite  expectation,  while,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
left  in  sufficient  obscurity  to  occasion  doubt  and  uncertainty  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  its  accomplishment.  Its  appropriation  is  decided  at  last  by  the 
explanation  of  one  enigmatical  expression  or  allusion,  usually  so  hidden  or 
so  apparently  trivial  as  to  have  escaped  previous  notice ;  but  subsequently 
so  apt,  so  decidedly  appropriate,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  true 
explanation,  or  the  design  of  the  framer  of  the  prediction.  A  prophecy  may 
be  plausibly  interpreted  beforehand  by  the  light  of  reason ;  but  this  light 
will  shift  upon  a  variety  of  objects  as  circumstances  change,  and  as  the  time 
of  accomplishment  draws  nigh,  no  two  minds  will  agree  in  their  expectations 
of  the  predicted  events,  or  will  be  able  to  make  all  ])arts  of  the  prophecy 
correspond  with  their  interpretation.  No  sooner  is  it  fulfilled,  however, 
than  the  agreement  of  all  minds  is  involuntary,  for  the  conviction  is  irresis- 
tible. A  strong  light  is  cast  on  some  clause  not  considered  important 
enough  to  engage  particular  attention,  or  obscure  enough  to  invite  conjec- 
ture ;  and  now  this  disregarded  expression  aftbrds  a  key  to  all  the  rest,  and 
by  its  coincidence  with  an  actual  event,  shames  the  most  plausible  specula- 
tions, puts  to  flight  all  conjecture,  whether  bold  or  cautious,  and  impresses 
the  same  conviction  on  every  mind.     Such  an  enigmatical  mode  of  expres- 
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sion  is  the  surest  possible  evidence  of  design  ;  and  a  similar  evidence  of 
design,  with  a  correspondent  final  cause,  may  be  recognized  in  every  method 
of  communication  by  which  truths  are  let  down  into  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
human  mind.  Such  an  evidence  is  found  in  the  provision  by  which  these 
truths  are  destined  to  enlarge  the  mind  while  tliey  expand  with  it ;  by  which 
room  is  at  length  made  for  the  reception  of  yet  grander  ideas  ;  by  which  the 
attainments  already  made,  though  apparently  complete,  oppose  no  obstacle 
to  the  acquisition  of  greater,  but  rather  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  work. 
For  instance,  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  the  sanctions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  ;  but  this  species  of  retribution,  by  being  made  national  instead 
of  individual,  left  a  way  open  for  the  conception  of  a  future  state ;  and  the 
promises  and  threats  which  respected  worldly  prosperity  and  adversity  alone, 
contained  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  notions  which  might  be  otherwise 
generated,  of  objects  of  hope  and  fear  less  mutable  and  less  transitory.  The 
exercise  of  reason  was  here  provided  for, — first,  in  finding  the  avenues  to 
higher  truths  which  were  left  unobstructed,  and  afterwards  in  tracing  (as  we 
are  doing  now)  evidences  of  wisdom  in  the  design  by  which  the  attainments 
of  infancy  were  rendered  consistent  with,  and  preparatory  to,  those  of  ma- 
turity. 

Another  instance  of  wise  design  is  found  in  the  means  by  which  the  feeble 
mind  was  very  gradually  exercised  in  the  power  of  spiritual  perception. 
Phrases  were  employed  in  the  divine  messages,  which  carried  a  deeper 
meaning  than  was  at  first  apparent,  or  which  were  sufficiently  mysterious  to 
stimulate  curiosity  and  urge  to  inquiry.  A  great  variety  of  such  phrases 
was  employed  in  speaking  of  death,  and  referring  to  the  dead  ;  so  that  the 
mortal  change  became  a  subject  of  speculation,  and  the  mind  was  strength- 
ened for  the  grand  conceptions  to  be  afterwards  formed.  To  go  the  way  of 
all  the  earth,  to  be  gathered  to  their  fathers,  or  to  their  people,  were  expres- 
sions applied  to  the  dying  as  frequently  as  the  more  direct  phrase  which 
would  excite  less  attention. 

The  form  in  which  abstract  trulhs  were  conveyed  afl'ords  another  instance 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  revelation  to  the  minds  which  were  to  receive  it. 
The  allegorical  form  is  peculiarly  suited  to  expanding  minds  ;  and  it  was  so 
extensively  used  in  the  Jewisli  Scriptures  and  traditions  that  it  is  impossible 
at  tliis  time  to  mark  its  limits,  and  to  separate  what  is  figuratively,  from  what 
is  literally,  true.  The  style  is  as  admirably  appropriate  as  the  form.  We 
have  history,  jioctry,  and  parable;  descriptive  poetry,  hymns  of  devotion, 
songs  of  1rium])h  ;  didactic  addresses,  aphorisms,  and  allegories  ;  repetitions 
of  the  same  truth  in  various  forms,  or  annunciations  of  different  truths  in 
similar  expressions;  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  involution,  of  plainness  and 
mystery;  and,  therefore,  a  repository  of  truth,  whose  contents  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  engage  the  interest  of  incjuirers,  to  enlarge  their  compre- 
hension, and  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  a  purer  system  of  discipline. 

'i'hat  the  dispensation  we  have  been  contemplating  was  intended  as  a  pre- 
paration for  a  better,  is  evident  from  the  ill  efi'ects  which  have  been  apparent 
in  liiose  who  refused  to  be  carrieil  beyond  it.  These  ill  effects  are  analogous 
to  those  which  arise  in  children  whose  minds  have  been  excited  to  activity, 
and  furnished  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  but  are  hindered  from 
making  further  progress.  It  may  be  that  more  was  laid  in  than  was  under- 
stood at  the  time;  but  in  a  little  while,  when  the  essential  trulhs  are  grasped, 
the  intellectual  activity  will,  for  want  of  adequate  objects,  fasten  upon  trivial 
accessories  as  important  facts,  draw  false  inferences  from  figurative  cnibel- 
lishmenls,  create  arbitrary  relations,  and  by  pcrverliiig  words,  force  ihem 
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into  the  support  of  some  unsubstantial  theory.  The  understanding  is  nar- 
row, perverse,  and  quibbling  ;  delighting  in  myster\',  and  contemning  what- 
ever is  easy  and  intelligible.  Was  not  this  the  spiritual  state  of  the  Jews 
who  would  not  receive  the  new  dispensation  ?  Was  it  not  clear,  from  the 
tendency  of  the  whole  nation  to  this  state  towards  the  time  of  Christ's  ap- 
pearance, that  the  period  had  arrived  when  the  spiritual  discipline  must  be 
changed,  and  nobler  objects  offered  to  the  powers  which  it  had  been  the 
purpose  of  the  firet  dispensation  to  create  and  invigorate  ? 

"  \Miile  God  led  his  people  through  all  the  stef^s  of  a  child-like  educa- 
tion, the  other  people  of  the  eartli  had  proceeded  by  the  light  of  reason. 
The  greater  number  remained  far  below  the  chosen  people.  Only  a  few 
were  gone  further;  and  it  is  just  so  with  children  who  are  left  to  themselves; 
many  remain  quite  uncultivated,  while  some  few  rise  to  an  astonishing  height 
of  culture. 

"  But  as  these  happy  few  prove  nothing  asaiust  the  utility  and  necessity 
of  education,  so  the  hvf  among  the  Heathens  who,  in  the  knowledge  of  God, 
seem  even  now  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  chosen  people,  prove  nothing 
against  revelation.  The  child  of  education  begins  with  slow  but  sure  steps ; 
he  is  long  before  he  overtakes  many  a  more  happily  organized  child  of 
nature  ;  but  he  still  does  overtake  him,  and  is  then  never  in  his  turn  over- 
taken. 

"  The  notions  which  the  Jewish  people  had  conceived  of  their  One 
Supreme  God  were  not  precisely  the  just  notions  which  we  ought  to  have  of 
God.  But  the  time  was  come  when  these  notions  were  to  be  enlarged,  enno- 
bled, corrected. 

"  They  returned  (from  captivity)  enlightened  concerning  their  own  un- 
known treasures,  and  became  an  altogether  different  people,  whose  first 
care  was  to  make  this  newly-acquired  light  permanent  among  them ;  and 
there  was  soon  no  farther  fear  of  idolatry  or  apostacy  ;  for  it  is  easy  to 
desert  a  national  god,  but  impossible  to  abandon  the  One  God  when  he  is 
known. 

"  The  Jews  must  now  have  first  recognized  that  the  working  of  miracles 
and  prophesying  futurity  belong  to  God  -alone,  both  of  which  they  had 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  false  idols  ;  on  which  account,  even  miracles  and 
prophecy  had  produced  so  transient  an  effect  on  them. 

"  I  call  an  exercise  or  preparation  for  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  divine  threat  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  This  accustomed  the  fathers  to  live  in 
thought  with  their  latest  posterity,  and  to  anticipate  in  sentiment  the  evil  they 
had  brought  on  their  innocent  descendants. 

"  In  such  exercises,  allusions,  intimations,  consists  the  positive  perfection 
of  an  elementary  book  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  its  negative  perfection  lies  in 
not  standing  in  the  way  of  the  truths  still  kept  back,  or  rendering  their  ac- 
quisition more  difficult. 

"  Add  to  this  a  suitable  form  and  style,  and  you  have  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  an  elementary  book  for  children,  or  for  a  child-Hke  people. 

"  But  each  elementary  book  is  only  for  a  certain  age  ;  and  it  is  pernicious 
to  detain  too  long  at  this  stage  the  child  who  is  grown  above  it." 

D.  F. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HYMNS   FOR   CHILDREN.* 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  very  name  of  "  Hymns  for  Children.''''  Un- 
consciously as  the  words  may  fall  from  their  lips,  the  song  of  praise  is  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  childhood,  and  can  never  be  heard  without 
corresponding  emotion.  It  sends  us  back  to  the  knees  and  smiles  of  a 
parent,  reviving  the  first  fresh  feelings  of  affectionate  veneration  and  awe, 
and  combining  them  with  a  consciousness  of  their  worth,  and  with  regret 
that  they  have  ever  been  stifled  or  sullied.  With  few  exceptions,  all  chil- 
dren love  hymns ;  they  love  them  for  the  melody,  and  for  the  sacredness 
which  is  attached  to  them ;  they  love  them,  in  many  instances,  from  an 
association  with  the  time  and  place  and  manner  of  repetition,  and  they  are 
capable  of  entering  into  the  general  meaning  and  object  of  a  devotional 
exercise  before  they  can  be  made  to  understand  each  particular  phrase.  We 
are  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  mechanical  devotion,  nor  (on  the  other 
hand)  should  we  disdain  to  employ  it.  One  powerful  early  association  on 
the  side  of  goodness  is  worth  volumes  of  logic.  If  religion  were  only  a  sci- 
ence, if  it  were  a  question  of  imparting  truths  and  not  of  generating  affec- 
tions, we  might  be  content  to  wait  till  the  mind  was  prepared  for  those 
truths,  till  its  powers  were  in  full  play,  and  reason  had  learnt  to  discrimi- 
nate, weigh,  and  decide.  It  would  be  as  absurd,  on  such  a  supposition,  to 
forestal  a  child's  mind  with  a  hymn,  as  it  is  to  entangle  him  in  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Athanasian  Creed  or  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  If  we  had  only 
to  learn  to  believe,  it  would  not  much  matter  when  we  began,  nor  (compa- 
ratively speaking)  how  we  conducted  the  process.  But  believing  (as  we  all 
do)  that  religion  is  a  taste,  an  affection,  a  habit,  a  vital  principle  of  enjoy- 
ment and  of  action,  and,  as  it  were,  another  soul  within  our  inmost  soul, 
when  should  it  be  implanted  but  when  all  other  tastes,  affections,  and  habits, 
are  formed — when  the  vital  spark  is  just  kindled,  and  enjoyment  and  action 
are  new  ?  Why  should  not  the  spirit  brood  over  the  little  world  of  unformed 
mind,  and  wake  it  into  life  and  order  ?  Why  should  not  the  same  sun  which 
ripens  the  fruit,  be  permitted  to  call  forth  and  colour  the  blossoms  ?  We 
should  rather  say,  how  can  it  ripen  the  fruit,  if  it  be  not  permitted,  in  its 
due  season,  to  call  forth  the  blossoms  ?  Or  how  can  we  ever  create  in  the 
mind  what  should  have  been  springing  up  there,  and  strengthening  from  day 
to  day  from  the  first  dawn  of  existence  ?  No  force  of  conviction  in  after  life 
will  ever  rival  the  force  of  early  impression ;  demonstration  itself  will  not 
vie  with  it  in  its  power  over  the  heart,  "  I  can  never  remember  to  have 
been  so  affected  with  any  proofs  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,"  says  an 
eminent  German  poet,  "  as  I  always  am  with  a  single  verse  of  a  psalm 
which  I  was  wont  to  hear  in  my  childhood."  The  verse  in  question  was, 
"  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,"  &c.,  which  is  in  itself  sublime 
and  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  a  poet.  But  early  association  can  supply 
the  place  of  poetical  merit.  "  I  have  derived  great  consolation  at  many 
periods  of  my  life,"  says  Mrs.  Cappc,  "  and  felt  my  mind  soothed  by  the 
recollection  of  a  hymn  which  I  have  heard  my  mother  sing  very  sweetly 
when  I  was  a  child."  It  began,  if  we  remember  right,  as  follows : 
"  I  myself  besought  the  Lord, 

And  He  answer'd  nic  a"fain. 

And  me  delivered  speedily 

From  all  my  four  and  pain." 
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Here  is  simple  truth  in  tlie  simplest  languao;e,  and  as  little  indebted  to 
versification  as  it  is  possible,  and  yet  it  was  cherished  through  life,  amidst 
very  considerable  change  of  mental  habits  and  feeling — it  was  remembered, 
and  it  was  remembered  with  pleasure.  This  is  one  point  at  which  we  should 
aim.  A  child's  hymn  cannot  be  too  simple,  but  it  should  be  such  as  he 
cannot  outgrow  ;  the  higlier  the  strain  of  the  poetry,  if  the  imagery  and 
language  be  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  child,  the  better  it  will 
answer  the  purpose ;  but  beyond  this  mark  (beyond  what  a  child's  mind 
can  receive  and  enjoy,  though  it  may  not  yet  enter  into  all  its  bearings)  let 
no  thought  of  "  storing  the  mind"  induce  us  to  stray.  Early  feeling,  which 
has  been  associated  with  childish  words,  may  survive  and  may  be  transferred, 
but  the  disgust  which  has  once  attached  to  what  we  were  compelled  and 
fiated  to  learn,  is  rarely  conquered,  and  almost  infallibly  spreads.  To  "  store 
the  mind"  with  Milton  and  Young,  at  an  age  when  the  words  only  can  be 
learnt,  is  to  lay  up  those  words  in  the  mind  with  the  certainty  that  the  pas- 
sages so  learnt  will  never  be  loved  and  enjoyed,  and  with  a  decided  proba- 
bility that  every  thing  of  the  kind  will  ba  hated  through  life  for  their  sake. 
The  hymn  of  which  a  child  says,  "  Must  I  learn  that  ?  How  much  must  I 
learn  ?"  is  no  hymn  for  a  child.  Some  of  Dr.  Watts's,  on  the  other  hand, 
fall  short  of  the  mark  ;  "  If  we  had  been  ducks  we  might  dabble  in  mud," 
is  a  nursery  rhyme,  not  a  hymn.  Where  then,  it  may  be  said,  shall  we  find 
subjects,  and  how  are  we  to  avoid  familiarity  on  the  one  hand,  and  abstruse- 
ness  on  the  other  ?     We  shall  answer  by  a  quotation  from  the  "  Simple 
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Every  fi^entle  gale  that  blows. 
Every  little  stream  that  flows 
Through  the  green  and  flowery  vale. 
Every  flower  which  scents  that  gale. 
Every  soft  refreshing  shower 
Sent  upon  the  drooping  flower. 
Ever}'  tempest  rushing  by. 
Says  to  man  that  God  is  nigh. 

Lofty  hills  with  forests  crown'd. 
Deserts  where  no  tree  is  found. 
Rivers  from  the  mountain  source. 
Winding  on  their  fruitful  course. 
Ocean  with  its  mighty  waves. 
Rocks,  and  sands,  and  pearly  caves. 
All  that  in  the  ocean  dwell. 
Unto  us  His  goodness  tell. 

Every  little  creeping  thing. 
Every  insect  on  the  wing. 
Every  bird  that  warbling  flies 
Freely  through  its  native  skies. 
Beasts  that  far  from  man  abide. 
Those  that  gambol  by  his  side. 
Cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 
Say  that  God  creation  fills. 

He  has  taught,  with  wondrous  art. 

Each  to  act  his  proper  part; 

Food  and  shelter  how  to  gain, 

How  to  guard  itself  from  pain ; 

Make  its  own  existence  bright. 

While  it  serves  for  man's  delight"; 

All  His  creatures  every  hour 

Speak  of  God  and  i^hew  his  power."— P.  8. 
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The  theme  is  exhaustless  as  it  is  lovely,  and  well  is  it  adapted  to  the  aje 
of  observation  and  of  wonder,  when  the  eyes  open  on  a  new  world  and  the 
heart  is  not  choked  with  its  cares.  If  other  topics  be  needed,  they  may  be 
found  in  abundance  in  Scripture  story — in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
more  especially.  There  is  a  hymn  of  this  kind  which  all  children  love,  and 
which  should  serve  for  a  model ;  it  represents  Christ  walking  on  the  sea, 
with  the  motto,  "  Lo  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid  !"  The  Scripture  Songs  in  the 
little  volume  before  us  are  rather  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  work  ;  they  are 
judicious,  however,  and  well  chosen  as  relates  to  the  matter,  and  if  they  are 
good  enough  to  interest  the  child,  the  parent  may  excuse  any  faults  of  versi- 
fication. To  please  and  to  excite  the  taste  is  much  in  every  other  depart- 
ment— it  is  always  a  means ;  but  in  religious  education  it  is  all  in  all — it  is 
the  end,  and  should  never  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of.  The  demand  of 
religion  is,  "  Give  me  thy  heart,"  and  v/hen  the  heart  is  gained  the  work  is 
accomplished. 


THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   JEWS.* 

The  history  of  the  Jews  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  study  of  deep  im- 
portance and  interest.  As  the  early  objects  of  the  Divine  special  care  and 
protection,  piety  to  God  and  a  proper  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
his  dealings  to  the  children  of  men,  seem  to  render  incumbent  upon  us  an 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  people :  and,  further, 
the  consideration  that  they  were  the  channel  through  which  our  religious 
knowledge  has  been  derived  to  us,  forces  upon  us  a  sympathy  which  no 
rightly  constituted  mind,  we  think,  would  seek  to  repress.  For  our  parts, 
we  have  always  felt  towards  the  Jews  something  of  that  filial  respect  which 
pious  cliildren  retain  towards  even  bad  parents  :  their  crimes,  their  obsti- 
nacy, tl^ir  injustice  to  their  Messiah,  we  do  not  attempt  to  palliate  ;  but  we 
look  upon  these  things  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Had  we  lived  in 
their  day,  should  we  have  been  exempt  from  their  crimes  ? — should  we  have 
assented  to  the  claims  of  Jesus,  and  renounced  our  high  hopes  and  splendid 
anticipations  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  spirit  of  nationality  would 
have  exerted  its  influence  upon  us,  as  it  did  upon  them,  and  led  us,  if  not 
lo  the  same  excesses,  to  the  same  [)ertinacious  adherence  to  our  original  no- 
tions ?  Our  present  profession  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, as  their  obstinacy  in  favour  of  their  peculiar  system  was ;  so  that 
charity  o\jght  to  induce  in  us  a  greater  indulgence  to  them  than  has  com- 
monly been  their  portion.  The  disgust  and  hatred  with  which,  in  former 
ages,  the  Jews  were  looked  upon,  was  unjust  and  cruel ;  and  we  re- 
gard the  increasing  compassion  and  tenderness  with  which  they  are  now 
generally  regarded,  as  the  triumph  not  only  of  kind  feeling,  but  of  reason  and 
religion. 

We  arc  presented,  in  the  little  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  no- 
tice, with  a  new  history  of  the  Jews,  a  publication  very  acceptable,  notwith- 
standing the  many  accounts  of  them  we  already  possess.  There  are  few 
persons  who  read  the  Bible  as  a  work  of  general  literature,  nor  is  it  at  all  an 
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easy  matter  to  glean  from  the  sacred  pages  a  corrected  notion  of  Jewish 
history  :  and  the  volumes  of  Josephus,  though  unquestionably  of  great  value, 
impose  a  labour  and  a  toil  in  their  perusal,  to  which  few,  without  a  very 
urgent  motive,  are  disposed  to  submit.  To  say  nothing  of  his  occasional 
misrepresentations,  we  must  be  allowed  to  think  that  his  books  are  more 
serviceable  for  reference  and  authentication,  than  for  popular  reading. 
There  are  other  works,  but  they  relate  only  to  particular  periods,  or  are  dry 
and  common-place  abridgments  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  of  Josephus,  and  not  worthy  of  distinct  mention  as  compositions  of  ge- 
neral literature.  We  know  of  no  work  before  the  present,  containing  a 
complete  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  very  first  times  down  to  the  present 
day,  written  with  judgment  and  learning,  and  something  more  than  a  repe- 
tition, in  different  words,  of  what  has  been  often  so  well  narrated  before. 
Mr.  Milman  has  supplied  a  great  deficiency  in  our  literature,  and  has  exe- 
cuted his  task  with  a  liberality  and  rationality  highly  commendable,  and 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  an  orthodox  Oxford  Profesk)r  at  the  present 
day.  The  task  he  undertook  was  a  very  delicate  one  ;  but  he  has  acquitted 
himself  with  much  credit  and  with  great  service  to  the  cause  of  revealed 
religion.  Some  of  the  most  formidable  objections  of  unbelievers  are  taken 
from  the  Old-Testament  histories  ;  and  if  we  do  not  adopt  a  liberal  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  they  cannot  easily  be  evaded.  The  upholders  of  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  must  often,  if  they  are  possessed  of  any 
degree  of  reflection  at  all,  be  involved  in  serious  perplexities.  Our  author 
adopts  the  notions  of  Tillotson  and  Warburton  on  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
and  applies  them  in  a  consistent  and  judicious  way  :  and  we  trust  that  his 
authority  will  do  much  to  enhance  the  cause  of  rational  religion  among 
those  who  have  commonly  ranked  as  its  opponents.  The  application  to 
real  instances  of  those  principles  of  biblical  interpretation  which  we  think 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  revealed  religion,  is  far  more  convincing  than 
abstract  reasonings  ;  and  we  trust  from  the  acceptance  which  we  understand 
his  work  has  met  with  among  the  members  of  his  own  church,  that  times  of 
reformation  are  at  hand.  Consistent  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  all  we 
want :  it  is  not  the  establishment  of  our  peculiar  religious  sentiments  that 
we  desire,  but  the  discovery  of  the  truth  ;  and  nothing  is  so  well  calculated 
to  help  on  this  glorious  work,  as  the  relinquishment  by  our  opponents  of 
those  narrow  and  confined  principles  of  criticism  to  which  they  have  long 
so  strenuously  adhered,  and  their  acknowledgment  of  the  justness  of  esti- 
mating the  sense  of  what  is  written  by  a  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
times  when  the  events  recorded  took  place,  and  of  explaining  obscure  or 
difficult  passages  by  others  which  are  more  intelligible.  On  these  accounts, 
we  hail  Mr.  Milman  as  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  sincerely  thank  him  for 
the  ability  and  independence  he  has  displayed. 

He  commences  with  Abraham,  whose  freedom  from  the  idolatry  in  which 
the  Clialdaeans  were  involved,  he  ascribes  to  his  superior  intelligence  and 
powers  of  reflection :  and  he  conceives  that  it  was  in  reward  of  his  piety 
that  he  received  the  promise  that  he  should  be  the  Father  of  a  great  people. 
He  pursues  the  Bible  history  in  a  very  perspicuous  style,  giving  us  occa- 
sionally his  own  comments  and  explanations.  The  cities  of  the  plain  he 
supposes  to  have  been  destroyed  by  lightning  communicating  with  the  heaps 
of  bitumen  and  sulphur  which  the  soil  on  which  they  stood  contained  :  and 
that  Lot's  wife,  "  lingering  behind,  was  suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  va- 
pours, and  her  body  encrusted  with  the  saline  particles  which  filled  the  at- 
mosphere."   The  story  of  the  pillar  of  salt,  which  Josephus  saw,  he  discards 
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as  the  invention  of  a  weak  imagination.  Having  brought  down  his  history 
to  the  time  of  Jacob,  he  directs  the  notice  of  his  readers  to  the  progressive 
improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  society  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  who 
led  a  roving  pastoral  life,  and  makes,  by  way  of  conclusion,  the  following 
sensible  remarks : 

"  It  is  singular  that  this  accurate  delineation  of  primitive  manners,  and  the 
discrimination  of  individual  character  in  each  successive  patriarch,  with  all 
the  imperfections  and  vices,  as  well  of  the  social  state  as  of  the  particular  dis- 
position, although  so  conclusive  an  evidence  to  the  honesty  of  the  narrative, 
has  caused  the  greatest  perplexity  to  many  pious  minds,  and  as  great  triumph 
to  the  adversaries  of  revealed  religion.  The  object  of  this  work  is  strictly 
historical,  not  theological;  yet  a  few  observations  may  be  ventured  on  this 
point,  considering  its  iniportunt  bearing  on  the  manner  in  which  Jewish  his- 
tory ought  to  be  written  and  read.  Some  will  not  read  the  most  ancient  and 
curious  history  in  the  v.'orld,  because  it  is  in  the  Bible ;  others  read  it  in  the 
Bil)le  with  a  kind  of  pious  awe,  which  prevents  them  from  comprehending  its 
real  spirit.  The  latter  look  on  the  distinguished  characters  in  the  Mosaic 
annals  as  a  kind  of  sacred  beings,  scarcely  allied  to  human  nature.  Their 
intercourse  with  the  Divinity  invests  them  with  a  mysterious  sanctity,  which  is 
expected  to  extend  to  all  their  actions.  Hence,  when  they  lind  the  same  pas- 
sions at  work,  the  ordinary  feelings  and  vices  of  human  nature  prevalent  both 
among  the  ancestors  of  the  chosen  people,  and  the  chosen  people  themselves, 
they  are  confounded  and  distressed. 

"Writers  unfriendly  to  revealed  religion,  starting  with  the  same  notion, 
that  the  IVlosaic  narrative  is  uniformly  exemplary,  not  historical,  have  enlarged 
with  malicious  triumph  on  the  delinquencies  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  de- 
scendants. Per|)lexity  and  triumph  surely  equally  groundless!  Had  the 
avowed  design  of  the  intercourse  of  God  with  tlic  patriarchs  been  their  own 
unimpeachable  perfection ;  had  that  of  the  Jewisli  ])olity  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  divine  Utopia,  advanced  to  premature  civilization,  and  overleaping 
at  once  those  centuries  of  slow  improvement  tliroui^h  which  the  rest  of  man- 
kind were  to  pass,  then  it  might  have  been  difKcult  to  give  a  reasonal)le  ac- 
count of  the  manifest  failure.  JSo  far  from  this  being  the  case,  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose is  evident  throughout.  The  patriarchs  and  their  descendants  are  the 
depositaries  of  certain  great  religious  truths,  the  unity,  omnipotence,  and 
providence  of  God,  not  solely  for  their  own  use  and  advantage,  but  as  con- 
servators for  the  future  universal  benefit  of  mankind.  Hence,  provided  the 
great  end,  the  preservation  of  those  truths,  was  eventually  obtained,  human 
affairs  took  their  ordinary  course,  the  common  passions  and  motives  of  man- 
kind were  left  in  undisturbed  operation.  Superior  in  one  respect  alone,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  themselves,  were  not  beyond  their  age  or 
country  in  ac(piircments,  in  knowledge,  or  even  in  morals;  as  far  as  morals 
are  modified  by  usage  and  opinion.  They  were  polygamists,  like  the  rest  of 
the  eastern  world;  they  ac(juired  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  each  state  of 
society  tlirough  which  they  passed.  Higher  and  purer  notions  of  the  Deity, 
though  they  tend  to  promote  and  improve,  by  no  means  necessarily  enforce 
moral  perfection ;  their  influence  will  l)e  regulated  by  the  social  state  of  the 
age  in  which  they  are  promulgated,  and  the  bias  of  the  individual  character  to 
wliich  they  are  addressed.  Neither  the  actual  interposition  of  the  Almighty 
in  favour  of  an  individual  or  nation,  nor  his  employment  of  them  as  instru- 
ments for  certain  im|)ort,ant  i)nrposes,  stamps  the  seal  of  divine  approbatioa 
on  all  their  actions ;  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  deception  practised  by  Jacob  on 
liis  father,  the  worst  part  of  tiieir  character  manifestly  contributes  to  the  pur- 
pose of  God;  still  liie  nature  of  the  action  is  not  altered;  it  is  to  he  judged 
by  its  motive,  not  by  its  undesigned  consc(piencc.  Allowance,  therefore, 
being  always  made  for  their  ajre  and  social  slate,  the  patriarchs,  kings,  and 
other  Hebrew  worthies,  are  amenable  to  the  same  verdict  wliich  would  be 
pn.^sed  on  the  eminent  men  of  Greece  or  Rome.     Excepting  where  they  act 
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under  the  express  commandment  of  God,  they  have  no  exemption  from  the 
judgment  of  posterity ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  while  God  is  on  the  scene, 
the  historian  will  write  with  caution  and  reverence ;  while  man,  with  free- 
dom, justice,  and  impartiality." 

His  idea  of  Joseph's  object  in  buying  up  all  the  land  in  Egypt  and  re- 
letting it  to  the  people  at  a  rent  of  one-fifth,  is  singular.  The  transaction  is 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  bears  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  something  despotic.  Following  Diodorus,  he  supposes 
that  there  had  existed  before^  this  time  a  three-fold  division  of  the  landed 
property  in  the  kingdom,  between  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiers, 
which  had  somehow  or  other  been  lost,  and  that  Joseph  merely  resumed 
what  had  before  belonged  to  the  crown,  adding  to  it  the  portion  formerly 
assigned  to  the  soldiery.  Upon  the  value  of  this  solution  we  will  not  de- 
termine :  it  certainly  appears  to  us  fanciful,  and  not  countenanced  by  any 
expression  in  holy  writ :  we  should  rather  incline  to  think  that  Joseph,  as 
prime  minister  of  Pharaoh,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  promote  his  master's  ag- 
grandizement in  every  possible  manner ;  nor,  in  those  early  ages,  would  an 
attempt  to  establish  despotic  sway  in  a  state  be  so  flagitious  as  in  modern 
times,  when  the  true  nature  of  the  authority  of  a  king,  and  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  is  so  well  known.  The  transference  of  the  people  to  cities,  he 
thinks,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  was  an  act  of  kindness,  which 
tended  very  greatly  to  meliorate  their  condition.  In  confirmation  of  this 
idea,  he  adduces  a  passage  from  Belzoni's  travels,  which  represents  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  cultivators  in  Upper  Egypt  as  wretched  and  dangerous  in 
the  extreme,  from  their  exposure  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  so  that  the 
measure  of  Joseph  served  as  a  preventive  against  the  recurrence  of  those 
fetal  casualties  which  often  happened  to  them.  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  in  his 
new  translation  of  Genesis,  renders,  on  the  authority  of  many  able  com- 
mentators, the  passage  thus  :  and  the  people  he  reduced  into  servitude  from 
one  extremity  of  Egypt  to  the  other.  The  explanation  of  ^Ir.  Milman  seems 
easy  and  consistent,  and  clears  the  character  of  Joseph  from  that  imputation 
of  tyranny  which  at  first  sight  attaches  to  it. 

Our  author  assigns  very  high  praise  to  Moses,  whom  he  characterizes  as 
having  "  exercised  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  his  own  nation  and  mankind  at  large  than  any  other  individual 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world."  Much  of  his  system  he  refers  to  the 
lawgiver's  own  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  wants  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  without  ascribing  every  particular  institution  to  divine 
appointment.  He  prefers  him  before  Numa,  Charondas,  Lycurgus,  and 
Solon,  inasmuch  as  these  had  much  of  their  work  done  to  their  hands : 
Moses,  on  the  contrary,  "  had  first  to  form  his  people  and  bestow  on  them 
a  country  of  their  own,  before  he  could  create  his  commonwealth."  The 
forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert  he  conceives  to  have  been  a  wise  plan 
of  the  legislator,  to  discipline  their  unruly  tempers,  and  to  fit  them  for  taking 
permanent  possession  of  a  fruitful  country.  But,  we  may  ask,  does  not  such 
a  supposition  deprive  us  of  one  of  the  most  forcible  arguments  for  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses  ?  The  reluctance  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  task  of 
emancipating  his  countrymen,  and  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  hu- 
manly speaking,  that  attended  it,  prove  that  he  acted  by  divine  instioration  : 
he  would  never  of  his  own  accord  have  entered  ugon  the  charge,  nor  could  he, 
without  assistance  from  above,  have  conducted  itto  a  successful  issue.  Some 
of  the  most  considerable  of  these  difficulties  occurred  during  their  journeys  in 
the  desert ;  and  if  the  kraelites  were  miraculously  delivered  out  of  them,  is  it 
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not  a  reasonaMe  inference  that  their  abode  tliere  for  forty  years  was  decreed 
by  the  Divine  Bein<^  as  a  punishment  ?  Besides,  Moses  was  himself  excluded 
from  the  holy  land  :  would  he  have  punished  himself,  have  deprived  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  fixing  them  in  a  place  of  permanent  residence  before 
he  gave  them  their  commonwealth  ?  This  has  struck  us  rather  as  an  incon- 
sistency ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  this  part  of  the  work  is  written  with  a  libe- 
rality and  a  talent  that  have  highly  gratified  us.  The  rest  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment history  is  given  in  a  systematic  and  condensed  narrative,  with  a  close 
adherence,  as  far  as  regards  the  ficls  recorded,  to  the  oricjinal ;  all  the 
extraordinary  events  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  are  narrated  as  having 
literally  occurred,  but  with  a  spirit  of  manliness  that  cannot  but  be  very 
useful  to  the  cause  of  revealed  religion,  and  they  are  explained  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  circumstances  of  society  in  those  semi-barbarous  ages.  We  are 
presented,  in  the  course  of  tlie  narrative,  with  an  excellent  digest  of  the 
Mosaic  code,  and  a  clear  and  elegant  description  of  many  of  the  Jewish  cere- 
monies. We  venture  to  prophesy  that  this  work  will  produce  a  far  more 
general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  this  remarkable  people  than  has 
hitherto  prevailed  ;  and  we  again  say  that  our  author  has  entitled  himself  to 
the  thanks  of  every  friend  of  religion.  We  must  here  be  permitted  to  give 
his  review  of  the  character  of  David,  which  we  think  excellent : 

"Thus,  having  provided  for  the  security  of  the  succession,  the  maintenance 
of  the  law,  and  the  lasting  dignity  of  the  national  religion,  David  hreathed  his 
last,  having  reigned  forty  years  over  the  flourishing  ^nd  powerful  monarchy 
of  which  lie  may  he  considered  the  founder.  lie  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom 
distracted  with  civil  dissension,  environed  on  every  side  by  powerful  and  vic- 
torious enemies,  without  a  capital,  almost  without  an  armv,  without  any  bond 
of  union  lietwcen  tiie  tribes.  He  left  a  compact  and  united  state,  stretchin<;f 
from  the  frontier  of  h>gypt  to  tlie  foot  of  Lehanon,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
sea.  He  had  crushed  the  power  of  the  Philistines,  suhdued  or  curbed  all  the 
adjacent  kingdoms ;  he  had  formed  a  lasting  and  important  alHance  with  the 
great  city  of  Tyre.  He  liad  organized  an  immense  disposable  force:  every 
month  2  },()nO  men,  furnished  in  rotation  l)y  the  tribes,  appeared  in  arms,  ani 
were  triuncd  as  the  standing  militia  of  the  country.  At  the  head  of  his  army 
were  officers  of  consununate  experience,  and,  what  was  more  highly  esteemed  in 
tiie  warfare  of  tlie  time,  extraordinary  personal  activity,  strength,  and  valour. 
His  heroes  n^inind  us  of  those  of  Arthur  or  Charlemagne,  excepting  that 
the  armour  of  the  feudal  chieftains  constituted  the  superiority;  here,  mMn 
strengtii  of  body,  and  dauntless  fortitude  of  mind.  The  Hebrew  nation  owed 
the  long  peace  of  the  son's  reign  to  the  bravery  and  wisdom  of  the  father. 
If  the  raj)idity  with  wliieli  a  kingdom  rises  to  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the 
permanence,  as  far  as  liuiiian  wisdom  can  provide,  of  that  prosperity,  he  a 
fair  criterion  of  tlic  abilities  and  character  of  a  sovereign,  few  kings  in  history 
can  cou)j)ctc  witli  David.  Mis  personal  character  has  often  been  discussed  ; 
but  both  bv  his  enemies,  and  iiy  some  of  his  learned  defenders,  with  an  ig'no- 
rance  of,  or  inattention  to,  his  age  and  country,  in  writers  of  such  acuteness 
as  Bayle,  as  melancholy  as  surprising".  IJolh  parties  have  been  content  to 
take  the  exjircssiou  of  tlie  mrni  iiftcr  (loil'.i  oirn  /irurt  in  a  strict  and  literal 
sense.  Both  liave  judged  by  modern,  occidental,  and  Christian  notions,  the 
ciiieftain  of  an  eastern  and  comparatively  iiarbaroiis  people.  If  David  in  his 
exile  liecame  a  freebooter,  he  assumed  a  jirofession,  like  the  pirate  in  ancient 
Greece,  bv  no  means  dislionourablc.  If  he  employed  craft  or  even  falsehood 
in  some,  of  his  enterprises,  ctiivulroiis  or  conscientious  attachment  to  truth 
wiis  prob;ibly  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  his  day.  He  liad  ids  harem,  like  other 
eastern  kiiiirs.  He  waired  war,  and  revenged  Iiimsclf  on  liis  foreign  enemies 
v/itli  merciless  crueltv,  like  other  warriors  of  his  age  and  country.  His  one 
CM-e.it  crime  violated  tlie  immutable  and  nmver.ial  i.iw.s  of  morality,  and  there- 
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fore  admits  of  no  excuse.  On  the  other  hand,  his  consummate  personal 
bravery  and  military  talent— his  generosity  to  his  enemies— his  fidelity  to  his 
friends— his  knowledge  of  and  stedfast  attention  to  his  country — his  exalted 
piety  and  gratitude  towards  his  God,  justify  the  zealous  and  fervent  attach- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  memory  of  thek  monarch." 

We  are  carried  throu2;h  the  history  of  the  periods  immediately  succeeding 
the  Old  Testament  in  a  lively  and  animating  narrative.  We  are  transported, 
in  a  manner,  into  the  midst  of  the  events,  and  even  into  all  the  intrigues,  of 
the  time.  The  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  successive  Roman  governors 
inflame  our  indignation  ;  and  the  ardent  devotion  of  the  Jews  to  their  reli- 
gion, and  their  high-spirited  resistance  of  every  attempt  to  violate  it,  throw 
a  splendour  and  a  glory  about  them  which  even  their  civil  discords  and  their 
unbounded  licentiousness  cannot  obscure.  It  is  true,  there  is  nothing  ori- 
ginal in  this  part  of  the  work ;  it  is  little,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  but 
a  compilation  from  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  and  Josephus  ;  but  the  nar- 
rative is  conducted  in  an  enersetic  style,  and  with  an  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  fact,  there  are  no  other  sources  of  information 
to  which  he  might  have  recourse  :  but  we  can  gladly  exchange  the  cumber- 
some narration  of  Josephus  for  the  elesant  and  vigorous  version  of  it  with 
which  we  are  here  presented.  Mr.  IMilman  has  entered  into  the  very  spirit 
of  this  part  of  his  subject :  some  of  the  incidents,  especially  that  of  the  siecre 
of  Jotapata  and  its  defence,  are  given  with  a  dramatic  effect,  almost  remind- 
ing us  of  the  vivid  pictures  of  that  master  of  description,  the  author  of 
Waverley.  The  strain  of  patriotism  that  pervades  this  part  is  delightful. 
Much  as  we  have  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  think  they 
will  be  glad  to  read  the  following  considerations  which  are  offered  on  the 
commencement  of  the  Jewish  war  : 

"  Yet,   however  frantic  and  desperate  the  insurrection,  why  should   tlie 
Jews  alone  be  excluded  from  that  generous  sympathy  which  is  ahvays  awak- 
ened by  the  history  of  a  people  tlirowing  oS  the  galling  yoke  of  oppression, 
and  manfully  resisting  to  the  utmost  in  assertion  of  their  freedom :     Surely 
if  ever  people  were  justified  in  risking  the  peace  of  their  country  for  liherty, 
the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  successive  Roman  Procurators,  and  the  deliljerate 
and  systematic  cruelties  of  Florus,  were  enough  to  have  maddened  a  less  high- 
spirited  and  intractable  race  into  revolt.  It  is  true,  that  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  unexampled  atrocity;  bur,  on  the  other  hand,  insurrecti(;nary  warfare 
is  not  the  best  school  for  the  huuianer  virtues  ;  and  horrible  oppression  is  apt 
to  awaken  the  fiercer  and  more  savage,  not  the  loftier  and  nobler,  passions  of 
our  nature.     And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  the  history  of  the 
war.  only  on  the  authority  of  some  brief  passages  in  the  Roman  authors,  and 
the  narrative  of  one  to  whom,  notwithstandin;^  our  respect  fur  his  abilities  and 
virtues,  it  is  impossible  not  to  assign  the  appclLition  of  renegade.     Josephus, 
writing  to  conciliate  the  Romans  both  to  his  own  person  and  to  the  miserable 
remnant  of  his  people,  must  be  received  with  some  mi-trust.     He  uniformly 
calls  the  more  ol)stinate  insurgents,  who  continued  de^peratelv  faithful  to 
tltat  cause  which  he  deserted,  by  the  odious  name  of  rubbers ;  but  it  mav  be 
remembered  that  the  Spanish  guerillas,  who  were  culled  patriots  in  London, 
were  l)ri;rands  in  Paris.     It  is  true,  that  tlie  resistiuice  of  many  was  the  result 
of  the  wildest  fanaticism.     But  we  must  not  forget  in  what  rehgious  and  his- 
torical recollections  the  Jews   had  been  nurtured.     To  say  nothing  of  the 
earlier  and  miraculous  period  of  their  lii;tory,  what  precedents  of  hope  were 
ofiered  by  the  more  receat  legends  of  the  daring-  and  triampliant  .Maccabees ! 
It  is,  moreover,  true  that  the  Son  of  Alan  bad  prophesied  the  do^truetion  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  the  New  Testament  appears  to  intimate,  tJiat  the  measure 
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of  wickedness  in  the  Jewish  people  having  been  filled  up  in  the  rejection  of 
Christ,  they  were  doomed  from  that  time  to  inevitable  ruin.  But  we  must 
avoid  the  perilous  notion  of  confounding  the  Divine  foreknowledge  with  the 
necessary  causation  of  events.  According  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Mo- 
saic constitution,  national  guilt  led  to  national  ruin.  But  still  the  motives 
which  actuated  many  in  that  fatal  struggle,  which  led  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Divine  predictions,  may  have  been  noble  and  generous.  It  was  the 
national  rejection  of  Christ,  not  the  resistance  to  Rome,  which  was  culpable. 
The  Jew,  though  guilty  of  refusing  to  be  a  Christian,  might  still  be  a  high- 
minded  and  seif-devoted  patriot.  Although  we  lament  that  the  gentle  and 
pacific  virtues  of  Christianity  did  not  spread  more  generally  through  the 
lovely  and  fertile  region  of  Palestine,  yet  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
refuse  our  admiration  to  the  bravery,  or  our  deepest  pity  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Let  us  not  read  the  fate  of  the  Holy  City  in  that  un- 
christian temper  which  prevailed  during  the  dark  ages,  when  every  Jew  was 
considered  a  personal  enemy  of  Christ,  and  therefore  a  legitimate  object  of 
hatred  and  persecution ;  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  when  he  looked 
forward  with  prophetic  foreknowledge  to  its  desolation,  nevertheless  was  seen 
'  to  weep  over  Jerusalem.'" 

Josephus  is  happily  characterized  :  he  certainly  deserted  his  country  in 
llie  hour  of  need,  and  exhibited  a  time-serving  and  a  servility  which  fix 
upon  his  character  some  suspicion.  Mr.  Milman  concedes  to  him  the  praise 
of  ability,  but  argues,  from  his  early  desertion  of  the  cause,  that  his  history 
is  in  many  places  to  be  received  with  great  allowance.  He  follows  him, 
notwithstanding,  with  great  closeness,  and  even  in  those  passages  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  him  and  the  evangelists,  without 
even  alluding  to  the  fact  of  any  difference  existing,  adheres  to  the  latter. 
Luke,  in  x\cts,  speaks  of  Theudas,  an  impostor,  who  made  his  appearance 
in  the  life-time  of  Jesus,  if  not  before  ;  and  Josephus  gives  the  history  of 
one  of  the  same  name,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Festus,  the  Roman  governor. 
These  could  not  be  the  same  individuals,  for  there  is  a  variation  of  many 
years  in  the  accounts  of  their  times  of  appearance.  Dr.  Lardner  avoids  the 
tlifficulty  by  supposing  that  there  were  two  false  Messiahs  of  that  name,  and 
that  Josephus  did  not  mean  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel. 
Now,  Mr.  Milman,  if  he  acquiesced  in  this  solution,  should  have  stated  that 
there  were  two  of  the  same  name,  or  have  noticed  in  some  way  or  other  the 
discrepancy.  He  incorporates  into  his  narrative  other  events  of  Jewish  his- 
tory incidentally  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
present  case  should  have  acted  in  the  same  manner. 

The  third  volume,  which  is  chio^Hy  occupied  with  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Jews  down  to  the  present  time,  abounds  with  information.  The  rise 
of  Kabbinism,  and  the  cslablishmerU  of  the  rival  authorities  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Tiberias  and  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  are  interesting,  and  are  well 
told.  Tlic  modern  history  of  the  Jews  is  almost  one  unvarying  tale  of  cru- 
elty and  oppression,  a  very  dark  page  in  the  records  of  human  events. 
Treated  on  every  side  witli  contempt  and  indignity,  they  naturally  acquired 
nuicli  of  that  grovelling  and  sordid  spirit  whicii  has  been  their  constant  re- 
proacii ;  hut,  in  favourable  circimistances,  they  have  reached  a  grandeur  of 
character  never  surpassed  ;  tliey  have  shewn  as  great  skill  and  fidelity  in  the 
(liscliarge  of  important  olhces,  as  line  a  capacity  for  knowledge,  and  as  ele- 
gant a  taste  in  literature,  as  any  other  sot  of  people  ;  and  we  rejoice  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature  that  they  are  now  likely  to  be  restored  to  their  due 
ii-hl?  in  society.     The  change  in  public  feeling  towards  ihcni  is  amazing. 
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They  were  once  the  objects  of  hatred  and  detestation  ;  their  names  were 
associated  with  ignominy,  and  themselves  were  exiles  from  all  the  charities 
and  sympathies  of  life.  In  modern  times,  however,  they  share  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state,  and  associate  with  their  fellow-creatures  on  something  of 
a  footing  of  equality,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  last  of 
those  badges  that  stigmatize  them  shall  be  for  ever  removed. 

There  is  one  defect  in  this  work ;  it  may  not  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  by  others,  but  to  our  minds  it  appears  a  great  omission  ;  we  mean  the 
small  mention  that  is  made  of  Christ  and  the  various  transactions  of  his 
ministry.  We  shall  be  told  the  work  is  professedly  a  history  of  the  Jews  ; 
and  so  it  is ;  but  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  is  an  integral  part  of  Jewish 
history,  and  ought  to  have  been  particularly  noticed  and  commented  upon. 
This  grand  event  was  the  consummation  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  a 
complete  view  of  Jewish  history  should  contain  a  full  and  circumstantial 
account  of  it.  Josephus  explains  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  Vespasian, 
and  our  author  ought  to  have  shewn  how  Jesus  was  the  prophet  promised 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  ministry  of  Christ  was  in  itself  an  important 
event  in  the  domestic  history  of  Jerusalem,  and  we  do  think  the  omission 
detracts  from  the  unity  and  completeness  of  the  work. 

The  interest  of  the  work  would  have  been  heightened  had  it  contained 
more  details  of  the  domestic  and  literary  history  of  the  Jews.  We  are  pre- 
sented with  several  apologies  for  the  passing  over  of  this  on  the  ground,  that 
the  object  of  the  publication  is  merely  historical :  but  there  was  no  sufficient 
reason  why  our  author  should  thus  restrict  himself;  for  history  includes 
within  its  scope  these  points.  The  literary  history  of  the  Jews  is  curious, 
and  some  very  interesting  details  might  have  been  given  respecting  their 
sentiments  in  theology  and  philosophy.  They  brought  several  new  opinions 
from  the  place  of  their  captivity ;  and  the  notice  of  these,  so  far  from  being 
foreign  to  his  object,  was,  in  our  judgment,  intimately  connected  with  it. 

But  we  say  no  more  :  these  omissions  are,  after  all,  light  in  the  balance. 
We  thank  the  author  for  what  he  has  done,  and  for  the  ability  with  which 
he  has  done  it,  and  promise  our  readers,  more  especially  the  younger  part 
of  them,  much  gratification  and  much  profit  from  the  perusal  of  his  volumes. 

Lancaster,  April,  1830. 


THE  FORSAKEN  NEST. 

Parents  and  nestlings!  are  ye  flown  ? 
Here  is  your  bed  of  moss  and  down 

Fali'n  from  its  lofty  bough. 
Here  ye  first  saw  the  light. 
Here  tried  your  earliest  flight. 

Where  are  ye  now  } 
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The  Spring  still  docks  your  native  tree, 
Its  branches  wave  as  light  and  free 

As  when  they  rocked  your  nest. 
^Vhat  has  the  world  to  give, 
'i'liat  here  ye  cannot  live 

And  still  be  blest  ? 

The  air  is  fresh  with  sun  and  showers. 
And  insects  sport,  and  early  flowers 

Here  lavish  all  their  bloom. 
What  new  desires  awake. 
That  ye  must  thus  forsake 

Your  early  home  ? 

And  could  ye  leave  the  parent  wing. 
And  rashly  on  the  breeze  upspring, 

A  gayer  scene  to  find; 
And  leave  your  lowly  nest. 
With  all  its  peace  and  rest. 

So  far  behind  ? 

And  what  has  been  your  various  fate? 
One  may  have  found  a  home,  a  mate. 

And  groves  as  sweet  as  this  : 
And  one  perchance  may  mourn 
Days  that  shall  ne'er  return  ; 

Young  days  of  bliss. 

One  to  the  hawk  has  fall'n  a  prey  ; 
One,  captive,  pours  his  thrilling  lay 

When  hope  and  joy  are  gone; 
( )ne  seeks  a  foreign  shore, 
And  thence  returns  no  more, 

iiut  dies  alone. 

So  human  families  must  part  ; 
And  many  a  worn  and  aching  heart 

Pines  for  its  early  home  ; 
The  cheerful  hoard  and  hearth. 
The  looks  and  tones  of  mirth. 

The  hopes  in  bloom. 

And  one  may  smile  while  others  weep  ; 
But  still  one  precious  hope  they  keep 

Throiigh  all  life's  changing  years, — 
To  pass  througii  joy  and  pain. 
And  mingle  once  again 

Their  smiles  and  tears. 


(  385  ) 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DR.  DODDRIDGE.* 

In  our  notice  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work  we  abstained  from  all 
attempts  at  an  analysis  of  the  character  of  Doddridge,  because  so  much  new 
light  was  thrown  upon  it  by  the  exhibition  of  his  early  correspondence  as  to 
authorize  the  belief  that  adequate  materials  for  such  an  analysis  had  never 
yet  been  furnished.  The  appearance  of  the  third  volume  of  letters  has  con- 
firmed our  conviction.  We  find  in  them  a  development  of  new  qualities  of 
the  understanding,  and  of  afiections  which  the  circumstances  of  his  previous 
life  had  not  called  into  exercise.  His  experience  of  the  domestic  charities 
not  only  fixed  his  roving  atfections  on  a  few  permanent  objects,  but  stilled 
the  tremblings  of  his  sensitive  spirit,  and  made  the  exercise  of  moral  cou- 
rage as  natural  to  him  as  it  had  before  been  difficult. 

A  prosecution  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  teaching  without  a  licence 
must  have  been  a  substantial  cause  of  trouble  to  a  mind  whose  predominant 
desire  was  to  be  at  peace,  though  the  terras  of  ridicule  and  opprobrium  in 
which  it  was,  in  this  instance,  announced,  were  such  as  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  any  man.  There  is,  however,  as  little  of  exasperation  as  of  serviHty  in 
the  following  dignified  and  graceful  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Halifex,  which  was 
written  before  any  assurances  of  countenance  and  support  had  been  received 
from  the  advocates  of  the  Dissenting  interests. 

"  I  am  determined  to  make  no  unnecessary  submission,  nor  to  pay  any 
compliment  to  these  reverend  gentlemen  from  which  I  may  be  legally  ex- 
cused, lest  they  should  consider  it  as  au  encouragement  to  pursue  further 
attacks  upon  my  brethren.  What  the  law  of  England  requires  I  will  submit 
to,  as  far  as  I  can  with  a  safe  conscience ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  which  it 
is  a  matter  of  duty  to  contest,  it  seems  very  proper,  my  Lord,  that  it  should 
be  determined.  We  may  then  know  on  what  ground  we  stand ;  for  I  am 
sure  that  if  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  a  bishop  to 
license  schoolmasters,  or  even  tutors,  we  shall  owe  our  best  privileges,  as 
British  subjects,  to  convenience  and  caprice,  rather  than  to  the  law  of  the 
realm,  and,  what  I  never  imagined,  shall  be  more  obliged  to  the  lenity  of  our 
ecclesiastical,  than  to  the  equity  of  our  civil,  governors.  Be  it  as  it  will,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  to  bear  any  unnecessary  burthen  under  the  present 
administration ;  nor  could  I  ever  have  been  attacked  at  a  time  when  I  should 
have  been  more  sanguine  of  meeting  whh  just  protection.  The  kindest  things 
imaginable  have  been  lately  said  of  the  Dissenters,  by  public  writers  who 
are  apparently  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  ;  and' I  believe  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  now  happily  settled  and  administered,  will  find  the  Dissenters 
as  firm  and  warm  in  its  support  as  they  have  ever  been.  I  am  sure,  my  Lord, 
I  am  here  labouring  to  the  utmost  to  engage  all  within  ray  influence  to  be 
good  subjects ;  and  indeed  things  appear  much  more  favourable  than  they  did 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  your  Lordship  last.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  would  be  both  weak  and  ungrateful  for  us  to  question  the  readiness  of  the 
Court  to  do  us,  not  only  justice,  but  favour;  for  to  leave  us  a  prey  to  our 
enemies  would  be  to  add  force  to  its  own.  When  I  write  this,  rny  Lord, 
it  is  not  to  screen  myself  from  any  thing  the  law  requires,  but  only  to  make 
way  for  my  first  petition  to  your  Lordship,  which  is,  that  you  would  please 
to  inform  me,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  whether,  as'  things  at  present 
stand,  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  a  licence,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  I  may 
demand  it.  I  bless  God  I  have  nothing  to  fear  as  to  my  ministerial  character, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  endeavour  to  preserve  it,  by  a  steadiness  and  decency  of 
conduct  in  this  affair. 


•  The  Coirespoiidciice  of  PJiilip  Doddrid-c,  D.  D.     Edited  by  J.  D.  Humphreys 
Esq.    Vol.  III.  pp.  560.     Colbuni  and  Bcutley,  1830. 
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"  I  would  o^ive  the  kind  and  generous  Lord  Halifax  no  trouble  I  could 
properly  avoid.  When  I  considered  how  zealously  he  had  always  asserted 
our  liberties,  I  thought  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  know  what  is  now 
passing ;  and  I  flatter  myself  so  far  as  to  believe  that,  as  the  natural  greatness 
of  your  Lordship's  soul  inclines  you  to  protect  the  meanest  of  your  country- 
men from  injury  and  oppression,  so  the  friendship  with  which  you  are  pleased 
to  honour  me  will  give  you  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  assisting 
"  Your  Lordship's,  &c.  &c., 

"  Philip  Doddridge." — P.  109. 

The  noblest  champions  of  liberty,  and  commonly  the  most  successful,  are 
the  lovers  of  peace  ;  and  those  who  discern  a. moral  beauty  in  this  fact,  will 
rejoice  that  an  occasion  was  once  afforded  to  Doddridge  of  proving  that  his 
religion  had  inspired  a  love  of  freedom,  and  that  his  profession  of  it  involved 
an  obligation  to  defend  the  civil  rights  which  are  protected  by  its  spirit. 

The  strong  light  of  sudden  calamity  is  that  in  which  character  is  brought 
out  in  the  fullest  relief,  whatever  be  its  form  and  hue.  There  is  a  letter  of 
Robert  Robinson's,  written  immediately  after  the  death  of  a  favourite  daugh- 
ter, which  presents  the  man  so  decidedly,  so  faithfully,  as  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  a  volume  of  memoirs.  There  is  one  in  the  book  before  us,  which 
might  serve  the  same  purpose  almost  as  completely,  though,  save  in  a  spirit 
of  piety,  it  is  as  unlike  Robinson's  as  the  men  were  unlike.  Robinson's  is 
short,  graphic,  singular  in  the  mode  of  expression,  insomuch  that  careless 
readers  take  it  to  be  unfeeling,  while  tears  start  to  the  eyes  of  every  parent 
who  reads  it.  Doddridge's  is — but  we  will  give  it.  It  relates  to  a  child  of 
his,  who,  will"!  her  brothers  and  sisters,  was  apparently  recovering  from  the 
small  pox ;  Mrs.  Doddridge,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  having  been 
some  time  absent. 

"  Northampton,  Aug.  26,  1 740. 

"  Our  Heavenly  Father  is  wisely  training  us  up  in  a  sensible  dependence 
upon  him ;  and  I  hope  we  cordially  consent  to  it.  As  dear  Cecilia  is  yet 
living,  and  I  hope  rather  likely  to  recover  than  to  die  of  this  disease,  though 
we  still  rejoice  with  trembling,  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  our  anxieties  a 
little  more  particularly  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  having  been  prevented, 
partly  by  the  hurry  in  which  I  wrote,  and  partly  by  the  fear  of  giving  you  too 
sudden  and  overwhelming  an  alarm,  ^^'hcn  I  came  down  to  prayer  on 
Jiord's-day  morning  at  eiglit  o'clock,  immediately  after  the  short  prayer  with 
which  you  know  we  begin  family  worship,  Mrs.  Wilson  (who  has  indeed 
shewed  a  most  prudent  and  tender  care  of  the  children,  and  managed  her 
trust  very  well  (luring  your  absence)  came  to  me  in  tears,  and  told  ine  that 
Mr.  Knott  wanted  to  speak  with  me.  I  immediately  guessed  his  errand, 
csi)ecially  when  I  saw  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  o;rief  that  he  could  scarcely 
utter  it.  It  was  natural  to  ask  if  my  child  were  dead.  He  told  me  she  was 
yet  alive,  but  that  the  doctor  had  hardly  any  hopes  at  all,  for  she  was  seized 
at  two  in  the  morning  with  a  chilliness  which  was  attended  with  convulsions. 
No  one,  my  dear,  can  judge  so  well  as  yourself  what  I  nmst  feel  on  such  au 
occasion ;  yet  I  found,  as  J  had  just  before  done  in  my  secret  retirements,  a 
most  lively  sense  of  the  love  and  care  of  (iod,  and  a  calm,  sweet  resigua- 
lion  to  his  will,  though  the  surprise  of  the  news  was  almost  as  great  as  it  ray 
clilld  had  l)een  scizeil  in  full  hr.altli ;  for  every  body  told  mc  before  she  was 
(juilc  in  a  safe,  and  comfortable  way.  I  liacl  now  no  refuge  but  prayer,  JH 
wliicii  the  countenances  of  my  pupils,  when  I  told  them  the  story,  shewed 
liow  much  they  were  disjjosed  to  join  with  me.  I  had  before  inc  Mr.  Clarke's 
l)U()k  of  the  Promises;  and  though  I  had  (piite  forgotten  it,  yet  so  it  happened 
that  I  liiid  left  oir,  the  Sabbath  I'teforc,  in  the  middle  of  a  section,  and  at  the 
lif'ginniiig  ol'tlii;  (iotli  page,  so-that  the  fresh  words  which  came  in  course 
lo  lie  read  weiiv,  *  And  all  things  whatsoever  vc  shidl  ask  in  prayer,  believing. 
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ye  shall  receive ;'  the  next,  '  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you, 
ye  sfhall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you  :'  then  followed,  *  What- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you  :'  *  Ask  and 
receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full :'  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name, 
that  I  will  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son  :'  '  If  ye  ask  any 
thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it ;'  and  at  last,  '  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.'  These  scriptures  falling  thus  un- 
designedly and  unexpectedly  in  my  way  at  that  moment,  and  thus  directly 
following  each  other,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  transcribed  them,  struck 
me  and  the  whole  family  very  sensibly ;  and  I  felt  great  encouragement  earn- 
estly to  plead  them  in  prayer,  with  a  very  firm  persuasion  that,  one  vvay  or 
other,  God  would  make  this  a  very  teaching  circumstance  to  me  and  the 
family.  Then  Mr.  Bunyan  came,  and  pleaded  strongly  against  blistering 
her ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  me  to  follow  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  doctor,  though  I  left  the  issue  entirely  to  God,  and  felt  a 
dependence  in  him  alone.  I  then  wrote  you  the  hasty  lines  which  I  hope  you 
received  by  the  last  post,  and  renewed  my  applications  to  God  in  secret, 
reviewing  the  promises  which  had  so  much  astonished  and  revived  me  in  the 
family,  when  those  words,  'The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,'  came  on 
my  heart,  as  if  it  had  been  from  the  very  mouth  of  God  himself,  so  that  I 
could  not  forbear  replying,  before  I  was  well  aware,  '  then  it  shall  ,•<'  and  I 
was  then  enabled  to  pray  with  that  penetrating  sense  of  God's  almighty 
power,  and  with  that  confidence  in  his  love,  which  I  think  I  never  had  before 
in  an  equal  degree ;  and  I  thought  I  then  felt  myself  much  more  desirous  that 
the  child  should  be  spared,  if  it  were  but  a  little  while,  and  from  this  illness, 
as  in  answer  to  prayer,  than  on  account  of  her  recovery  simply,  and  in  itself, 
or  of  my  own  enjoyment  of  her.  I  lay  open  all  ray  heart  before  you,  my 
dear,  because  it  seems  to  me  something  of  a  singular  experience.  While  I 
was  thus  employed,  with  an  ardour  of  soul  which,  had  it  long  continued, 
would  have  weakened  and  exhausted  my  spirits  extremely,  I  was  told  that  a 
gentleman  wanted  me.  This  grieved  me  exceedingly,  till  I  found  it  was  Mr. 
Hutton,  now  of  the  Moravian  church,  whose  Christian  exhortations  and  con- 
solations were  very  reviving  to  me.  He  said,  among  other  things,  '  God's 
will  concerning  you  is,  that  you  should  be  happy  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  now  in  this  circumstance;  happy  in  your  chUd's 
life,  happy  in  its  health,  happy  in  its  sickness,  happy  in  its  death,  happy  in  its 
resurrection !'  He  promised  to  go  and  pray  for  it,  and  said  he  had  known 
great  eftects  attending  such  a  method.  So  it  was,  that  from  that  hour  the 
child  began  to  mend,  as  I  wrote  word  to  you  by  him  that  evening,  and  by 
Mr.  Ofliey  yesterday  morning.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  I  am  assured 
she  will  recover;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  she  does  not,  God  wiU  make 
her  death  a  blessing  to  us ;  and  I  think  she  wUl  l)e  spared." — P.  498. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  Dr.  Doddridge  was  ready  to  refer  such 
circumstances  as  are  related  above  to  natural  agency,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  of  peculiar  interest,  though  in  instances  like  that  of  Col.  Gardiner's 
conversion,  he  believed  in  miraculous  interposition.  Ascribing  all  influences 
to  God,  he  believed  that  the  encouragements  to  prayer  which  came  when 
they  were  most  needed  were  afforded  by  divine  mercy ;  but  would  no  doubt 
have  joined  with  us  in  referring  them  to  the  natural  laws  of  suggestion. 
There  is  no  superstition  in  being  thankful  for  such  encouragements,  or  for 
their  being  well  timed. 

We  have  here  letters  from  Col.  Gardiner  and  his  lady,  from  Farmer, 
Clark,  Mills,  Neal,  and  Warburton.  Concluding  that  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  will  be  as  powerful  as  our  own  to  know  what  kind  of  intercourse 
subsisted  between  men  so  totally  opposite  in  disposition  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter as  Warburton  and  Doddridge,  we  close  our  extracts  with  a  portion  of 
a  letter  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
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"  Deah  Sin,  "Feb.  2,  1741. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  yours  of  the  22d  past,  after  a  very  lonjif,  and,  '&%  it 
seemed,  unkind  silence.     I  did  not  hear  of  your  illness,  and  am  glad  I  did  not 
till  now  that  the  same  letter  brings  me  an  account  of  your  recovery.     I  will, 
in  my  turn,  'force  you  to  a  speedy  answer;'  for  I  desire  the  favour  of  you 
that  you  would  send  me  all  tlie  Texts,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which 
you  know  either  to  be  urged  by  others,  or  that  you  yourself  think  have  any 
weight  towards  proving  that  a  future  state  was  taught  by  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation.    It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  examine  those  texts,  and  I  myself  can 
find  so  few  in  the  Bil)le,  that  I  suspect  the  point  I  have  to  maintain  prejudices 
mc  so  as  to  hinder  my  discernment.     This,  therefore,  will  be  of  great  use  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  know  any  one  more  capable  of  giving  me  this  assistance. 
But,  to  shorten  the  trouble  I  give  you,  you  need  only  mark  the  texts  in  a  list, 
except  where  the  inference  from  the  text  is  so  fine  that  you  may  reasonably 
suspect  I  cannot  see  it.    The  sooner  you  do  this  the  greater  will  be  the  favour; 
nor  need  you  mark  who  it  is  that  employs  each  text  in  this  argument,  for  I  do 
jiot  intend  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  any  one  on  this  head." — "  I  am 
very  confident  your  abridging  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  fourth  Dissertation  will 
be  a  very  agreeable  thing  to  him,  for  it  is  a  favourite  point  with  him.     I  have 
in  the  second  volume  had  occasion  to  speak  of  iha prohibition  of  cavalry,  but 
whether  in  a  manner  he  will  like  so  well,  I  know  not ;  though  I  think  I  have 
made  it  appear  that  the  Israelites  could  never  have  conquered  Canaan  from 
the  seven  nations  by  human  force  alone,  with  only  infantry.     But  I  give  other 
momentous  reasons  for  the  prohibition,  besides  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
power." — "And  now,  dear  Sir,   I  am  to  thank  you  for  your  friendly  and 
obliguig  concern  for  my  reputation.    What  you  o])serve  of  that  absurd  account 
of  my  first  volume  in  the  '  Works  of  the  Learned,'  is  exactly  true.     I  believe 
there  never  was  so  nonsensical  a  piece  of  stuff  put  together.     But  the  journal 
is  in  general  a  most  miserable  one ;  and,  to  the  opprobriiun  of  our  country, 
we  have  neither  any  better,  nor,  I  believe,  any  other ;  and  that  this  will  never 
grow  l)etter  I  dare  be  confident,  but  by  such  an  accidental  favour  as  this  which 
vou  design  it.     I  altogether  approve  of  the  method  you  propose  to  take  as  to 
the  abstract ;  and  Robinson,  I  dare  say,  will  not  presume  to  alter  a  word ;  I 
am  sure  I  would  not :  and  therefore  my  seeing  it  before  he  ])rints  it  will  be 
needless.     I  will  take  care  you  shall  have  a  coj)y  sent  you  before  jjuhlication. 
I  propo.se  to  have  it  out  about  Easter  ;  and  yet  to  my  shame  I  must  tell  you, 
though  it  consists  of  three  books,  the  first  is  not  yet  entirely  printed,  and  that 
1  have  not  yet  composed  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  other  two.     To  let  you 
into  this  mystery,  I  must  ac(juaint  you  with  my  faults  and  imperfections,  the 
common  occasion  of  all  profane  mysteries.    I  am  naturally  very  indolent,  and 
apt  to  be  disgusted  with  what  has  been  any  time  in  my  hands  and  thoughts. 
AVhen  I  jjublished  my  first  vohnno,  I  intended  to  set  about  tlie  remainder  im- 
mediately, but  found  sucii  a  disgust  to  an  old  subject,  that  I  deferred  it  from 
month  to  month,  and  year  to  year;  till  at  lengtli,  not  being  able  to  conquer 
my  listlcssness,  I  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  an  old  expedient — that  is, 
to  l)egin  to  set  the  press  on  work,  and  so  oblige  myself  unavoi(hd>ly  to  keep  it 
going.     I  began  this  project  last  year,  but  grew  weary  again  l)efore  I  liad  half 
got  tlirougli  the  first  book  ;  and  tliere  it  stuck  till  just  now,  wlien  I  set  it  goinjj 
again,  and  huv(!  al)s()iutely  promised  the  I)ookseller  to  supply  him  constantly 
with  copy  till  tlie  whole  volume  is  printed,  and  to  get  it  ready  by  Lady-Day. 
So  that  now  I  hurry  through  it  in  a  strange  manner,  and  y(iU  may  ex])ect  to 
find  it  as  incorrect  as  the  former,  and  for  the  sanu'  reason.    Yet  I  had  resolved 
against  serving  this  volume  so;  and  still  my  evil  nature  prevailed,  and  I  find, 
ai  lengtli,  it  is  in  vain  to  strive  with  it.     I  take  no  |iride,  I  will  assure  you,  in 
telling  my  inlirmities.     I  confess  myself  as  to  a  friend,  vvithont  any  manner  of 
atlectution  ;  and  that  y(jii  may  see  it  is  so,  I  would  not  have  you  think  that 
iiatiiial  iiHlolcnce  alone  makes  me  thus  play  the  fool.     Distractions  of  variims 
Uiiids.  inseparable  from  liurnan  life,  joined' with  a  habit  naturally  melanclioly, 
<  'intribute  greatly  to  increase  my  indolcJice,,  and  force  inc  often  to  seek  in 
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letters  nothing  but  mere  amusement.  This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  desul- 
tory; and  I  seek  refusfe  from  the  uneasiness  of  thought  from  any  book,  let  it 
be  wliat  it  wnll,  that  can  engajje  my  attention.  There  is  no  one  whose  good 
opinion  I  more  value  than  yours ;  and  the  marks  you  give  me  of  it  make  me 
so  vain,  that  I  am  resolved  to  humble  myself  in  making  you  this  confession. — 
By  my  manner  of  writing  upon  subjects,  you  would  naturally  imagine  they 
afford  me  pleasure,  and  attach  me  thoroughly  :  I  will  assure  you,  No  I  I  have 
much  amused  mvself  in  human  learning  to  wear  away  the  tedious  hours  in- 
separable from  a  melancholy  habit ;  but  no  earthly  thing  gives  me  pleasure, 
except  the  ties  of  natural  relationship,  and  the  friendship  of  good  men ;  and 
for  all  views  of  happiness,  I  have  no  notion  of  such  a  thing  but  in  the  pros- 
pects which  revealed  religion  affords  us.  You  see  how  I  treat  you,  as  if  you 
were  mv  confessor.  You  are  in  a  more  sacred  relation  to  me  :  I  regard  you 
as  my  friend !" — P.  529. 

This  insenuoiis,  painful  confession  leaves  us  in  no  disposition  to  censure 
or  to  make  invidious  comparisons  ;  but  the  promise  that  "  the  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth"  recurs  to  us  when  we  observe  the  contrasting  overflow  of 
joy  with  which  Dr.  Doddridge's  life  was  blessed.  The  springs  of  feeling 
were  with  him  near  the  surface  ;  they  gushed  out  to  every  touch,  and  there 
was  a  sunlight  which  played  on  them  for  ever.  He  was  too  humble  to 
grasp  at  a  large  share  of  human  blessings,  and  too  gentle  to  struggle  with 
the  jostling  crowd  ;  yet  through  that  very  humility  and  meekness,  all  things 
were  his. 


SUNDAY    IX    LONDON.* 


Sunday  has  its  localities,  like  other  thin2:s.  When  Waverley  was  in  Scot- 
land, Sunday  never  came  "  aboon  the  pass  ;"  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  large  portions  of  the  metropolis  (and  the  remark  holds  of  many  of  our 
large  towns)  where  its  visitations,  as  a  day  of  devotion  and  of  rest,  are  alike 
unknown.  It  is  banished  from  both  extremities ;  from  our  fashionable  squares 
and  our  filthy  lanes ;  and  has  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  remaining 
mediocrity.  A  Country  Sabbath  is  a  sight  for  a  Londoner ;  and  a  beautiful 
and  affecting  sis;ht  it  is.  There  is  many  an  out-of-the-way  village,  blessed 
with  a  kind-hearted  Curate  in  the  parish  church,  or  where  Methodism, 
having  been  left  to  do  its  work  on  the  entire  population,  unregarded  and 
unopposed,  wears  its  purest  and  mildest  form,  which  presents,  on  the  Sun- 
day, to  the  eyes  of  tiie  wanderer  from  the  great  city,  a  scene  of  simple  de- 
votion, of  order  and  peace,  of  cleanliness,  enjoyment,  and  improvement, 
which  touches  his  heart  with  the  feeling  of  a  sad  contrast,  and  sends  him 
back  full  of  pleasant  recollections,  and  yet  of  deep  regrets.  When  may  he 
hope  to  look  upon  the  like  again  }  What  can  transform  a  London  Sunday 
from  the  day  of  dissipation,  bustle,  uproar,  drunkenness,  and  thievery,  that 
it  now  is,  into  a  day  whose  occupations  the  Philanthropist  and  the  Chris- 
tian may  love  to  contemplate  ?  The  question  is  a  difficult  one ;  and  we 
cannot  say  that  the  Bishop  has  answered  it  satisfactorily.     We  respect  him, 

*  A  Letter  on  the  present  Nedect  of  the  Lord's  Day,  afidre;-sed  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  London  and  Westminster.  By  C.J.  Blomfieid,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  London.  }»econd 
Edition.     8vo.     Pp.  38. 
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however,  for  having  made  the  attempt.  He  is  rather  too  much  given  to  he 
busy  ;  but  he  has  never  bestirred  himself  in  a  less  exceptionable  way  than 
on  the  present  occasion. 

The  evils  on  which  the  Bishop  principally  expatiates  are  the  following : 

1 .  Traffic  in  the  different  articles  of  food. 

"  The  markets  are  full  of  buyers  and  sellers. — In  Clare  Market  there  is  not 
the  least  show  of  respecting"  the  day ;  an  unusual  degree  of  activity  seems  to 
prevail. — In  the  public  streets  every  shop  which  is  occupied  by  a  butcher,  a 
baker,  a  cook,  a  confectioner,  a  chemist,  a  greengrocer,  is  open  during  the  whole 
morning  of  the  Sunday,  and  many  of  them  throughout  the  day. — The  irregu- 
larities of  this  kind,  which  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  two  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  arc  trivial,  compared  with  the  shocking  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  which  goes  on  in  the  populous  suburbs  of  the  metropolis. — A  gen- 
tleman, who  had  personally  inspected  various  streets  and  public  avenues  to 
the  north-west  of  the  metropolis,  counted  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  shops,  of  various  trades,  open  for  business  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
besides  stalls  for  fruit  and  other  articles  of  consumption. — On  the  Paddington 
canal,  business  is  carried  on  at  the  wharfs,  and  the  boats  are  loaded  and  nn- 
loaded  upon  the  Sunday,  as  upon  tlie  other  days  of  the  week." — Pp.  10,  11, 
15. 

2.  Drunkenness. 

"  There  is  one  evil  of  enormous  magnitude,  which  is  now  too  obvious  at  all 
times,  but  more  distressingly  so  on  the  Lord's  Day;  I  mean  the  resort  of  the 
lower  orders  to  the  almost  numl)crless  wine-vaults  and  gin-sl>ops  in  which 
the  work  of  ruin  goes  on  throughout  the  week  without  intermission. — One 
most  painful  feature  of  the  case  is,  the  increase  of  drunkenness  among  females. 
One  can  hardly  pass  a  gin-shop  without  seeing  women,  either  entering  or 
leaving  it,  some  of  them  in  rags,  the  infatuated  victims  of  a  vice  now  grown 
unconquerable  by  liabit;  but  many  of  respectable  exterior;  and  many,  as  I 
can  testify  from  frequent  ol)servation,  with  infants  in  their  arms. — Whoever 
has  watched  the  details  of  female  dishonesty  and  proiligacy,  in  the  police  re- 
ports, knows  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  they  may  be  traced  to  this 
cause. — Tliere  are  more  than  eiglity  liquor  shops  in  the  single  line  of  street 
whicii  lies  between  the  two  churches  of  Bishopsgate  and  Shoreditch." — Pp.  12 
—14. 

3.  Sports. 

"In  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  especially  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Tliames,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parks,  Sunday  is  marked  by  the  re- 
sorting together  of  youtlilid  profligates  of  both  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting,  pigeon-shooting,  gambling,  and  all  kinds  of  improper  pastimes. — A 
more  res])ectai)le  class  resort  to  the  pul)lic-houses  and  tea-gardens.  —  The 
princijial  streets  of  the  town  are  kept  in  continual  rattle  by  the  passing  and 
repassing  of  noisv  vehicles  which  disturb  our  pul)lic  worship. — The  steam- 
packets  up  the  Thames  to  Iliclunond,  and  downwards  to  i\largate  and  tiie 
Nore,  are  crowded. — It  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  montii  of  August  last,  six 
thou.san(]  persons  availed  themselves  of  tliis  convenience  to  take  their  plea- 
sure, as  it  is  called.  A  waterman,  who  lives  near  my  own  house,  has  told  me, 
tiiat  he  has  known  more  than  five  hundred  boats  pass  under  Putney  Bridge 
on  a  line  Sunday,  carrying  parties  of  pleasure." — Pp.  M,  15. 

4.  Sunday  News-rooms. 

"  There  are,  at  this  time,  twelve  Sunday  newspapers,  of  which  forty  thou- 
sand eopic^s  are  circulated,  principally  by  means  of  about  three  hundred 
slll)j)S." — P.  1(J. 

These  allegations  chiefly  apply  to  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  The 
Bishop  then  appeals  to  tlie  higher  orders;    his  cliarges  against  them  are 
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Sunday  Travelling  (carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  the  parish  which  he 
once  held,  on  the  Newmarket  Road,  "  more  than  forty  pair  of  horses  have 
sometimes  been  changed  on  Easter  day")  and  Sunday  dinner  parties,  Sun- 
day evening  card  parties,  Sunday  conversazioni,  &c.,  &c. 

Some  of  these  alleged  evils  wear  rather  a  questionable  shape.  What,  for 
instance,  would  be  the  probable  consequence,  were  Sunday  news-rooms 
and  Sunday  newspapers  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  ?  Would 
the  persons  who  now  read  those  papers  be  better  employed,  or  worse? 
People  cannot  be  made  righteous  and  devout  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Their 
books  cannot  be  selected,  nor  their  reading  regulated,  by  statutary  enact- 
ment. There  is  probably  more  gained  in  decorum  than  there  is  lost  in  de- 
votion by  the  class  of  persons  thus  occupied.  Then  as  to  the  park-walkers, 
the  short-stagers,  and  the  steam-boaters,  much  is  to  be  wished  as  to  their 
improvement ;  but  is  not  much  also  to  be  feared  as  to  their  deterioration, 
were  the  law  to  interpose  ?  A  little  fresh  air,  if  it  can  be  reached,  is  not  at 
all  amiss  for  those  who  are  closely,  during  the  intervening  six  days,  in  this 
most  "  populous  city  pent."  It  is  certainly  better  for  the  health  of  the  body 
than  three  services  in  a  crowded  chapel  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  And  if  all 
the  three  services  be  not  relinquished  to  obtain  it,  perhaps  the  soul  may 
derive  advantage  too.  The  people  who  spend  their  lives  within  sight  of 
green  fields  should  have  a  little  charity  in  this  matter.  The  Bishop  is 
shocked  that  five  hundred  boats  should  pass  under  Putney  bridge  on  a  Sun- 
day ;  but  the  Bishop  should  remember  that  but  for  Sunday  most  of  these 
people  would  never  see  Putney  bridge  at  all ;  while  he  can  look  towards  it 
from  his  window  every  Sunday  and  week-day,  every  working-day  and  idle- 
day  of  his  episcopal  existence.  Reading  a  newspaper  on  a  Sunday  is  an 
improvement  upon  never  readins:  at  all ;  and  getting  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air 
on  a  Sunday  is  better  than  never  breathing  any  thing  but  city  smoke.  Both 
are  advances  upon  utter  ignorance,  indolence,  listlessness,  and  intoxication. 
And  we  verily  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  facilities  which  his  Lordship 
would  prohibit,  operate  rather  to  raise  a  class  which  would  be  less  inno- 
cently employed,  than  to  corrupt  one  which  would  be  more  becomingly 
engaged. 

Indeed,  disgusting  and  grievous  as  is  the  appearance  of  a  London  Sunday, 
we  question  much  whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  outcry  in  which 
his  Lordship  has  joined  about  its  unprecedented  and  increasing  desecration. 
There  never  were  so  many  places  of  worship,  nor  so  well  filled,  in  London, 
as  at  present.  They  have  been  multiplied,  and  are  crowded,  in  every  di- 
rection. And  surely  it  is  not  a  topic  of  unmitigated  lamentation  that  there 
are  stimuli  and  facilities  for  bodiiv  and  mental  exercise  which  hold  a  mid- 
way place  between  the  grossness  of  debauchery  and  the  blessings  of  social 
piety  ;  which  draw  off  from  the  one  if  they  do  not  conduct  to  the  other  ; 
and  which,  if  they  do  not  lead  the  wandering  sheep  to  where  they  may  be 
safely  folded,  yet  prevent  their  falling  into  the  ditch  which  yawns  for  their 
reception  and  destruction. 

The  means  on  which  the  Bishop  appears  chiefly  to  rely  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  things  are,  the  raising  his  own  "  voice  of  au- 
thority;"  the  increased  activity  of  the  clergy  and  parish  officers;  the 
•'  confederation"  of  respectable  inhabitants  for  "  protecting  the  honour  of 
God's  holy  name,  and  of  repressing  the  profanation  of  his  day  ;"  and  the 
setting  a  better  example  to  the  poor  by  tb,e  fashionable  world.  The  last 
recipe  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  of  belling  the  cat;  undoubtedly,  wken  the 
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higher  classes  are  reformed,  the  lower  will  be  edified  by  their  example ; 
and  "  when  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  larks." 

The  Bishop's  *'  voice  of  authority"  may  sound  very  thunderingly  in 
the  ears  of  such  of  the  inferior  clergy  as  are  dependent  upon  him ;  those 
whom  his  controul  may  subject  to  vexations,  or  to  whom  his  favour  may 
afford  the  prospect  of  promotion.  Beyond  this  circle  its  potency  will 
scarcely  extend.  The  wealthy  and  fashionable  will  not  be  pamphletized 
into  church-going ;  the  demon  of  gaming  will  not  be  exorcised  by  the 
brandishing  of  a  crozier  ;  and  in  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's  white  lawn  will 
be  no  match  for  blue  ruin.  A  bishop's  voice  will  not  shake  the  earth.  Let 
him  raise  it,  by  all  means  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  "  aggravate  it  gently;"  and 
if  the  vox  and  the  pretcrea  nihil  must  go  together,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
very  loud  blast  of  a  trumpet  to  herald  their  companionship  and  fix  upon  it 
the  world's  attention.  The  fact  is,  that  Dr.  Blomfield  has  very  inflated  no- 
tions of  episcopal  importance,  dignity,  and  authority.  He  has  a  propensity 
to  make  himself  offensive  and  ridiculous.  .Apropos,  the  newspaper  is  just 
come  in,  full  of  his  very  edifying  and  gentlemanly  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Williams.  Even  the  production  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  appears  to  be 
considered  by  him  as  an  act  of  condescension,  and  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion.    It  opens  with  the  following  pompous  announcement : 

"  Although  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  you,  as  Bishop  of  this  diocese, 
does  not  lay  on  me  any  positive  oliligation  to  address  you  upon  subjects  of 
religious  interest,  otlierwise  tluui  througli  the  medium  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
yet  occasions  may  present  themselves,"  &c. — P.  3. 

Now,  however  exempt  an  Ei)iscopalian  Bishop  may  be  from  the  most 
bounden  duties  of  a  Christian  Bishop,  we  would  not  have  his  Lordship 
imagine  that  his  doing  the  dignified  in  this  way  can  be  of  any  great  service 
to  "  the  cause  of  God  and  his  gospel." 

Nor  do  we  expect  much,  save  mischief,  from  the  activity  of  parish  officers, 
urged  on  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  meddling,  fanatical  people  wliom  his 
Lordship  would  encourage  to  "  confederate"  for  putting  down  Sunday 
abuses.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  hath  left  no  pleasant 
odour  in  the  nostrils  of  the  pul)lic.  Such  societies  never  fly  at  higii  game  ; 
fhoy  are  mere  spanow-hawks  ;  and  the  invidiousness  of  the  distinction  soon 
destroys  all  respect  for  the  purity  of  their  purpose,  and  leaves  little  regard 
for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions.  What  would  it  be  worth  even  if  they 
could  wage  a  successful  war  of  extermination  again^^t  apple-stalls?  Or  if 
they  could  achieve  the  more  wonderful  triumph  of  blowing  up  the  Richmond 
steam-boat  ?  Or  even  if  a  renewed  application  (one  has  been  made  al- 
ready) should  induce  the  Home  Secretary  of  State  to  close  the  parks  against 
the  promenading  citizens  ?  We  cannot  trust  to  the  prudence  of  people  who 
trace  all  the  distresses  and  perils  of  the  nation  to  our  not  being  sufficiently 
sabbatical.  We  cannot  confide  in  their  clear-headedness  or  their  cool- 
hca<lcdn('ss.  Let  nf)t  the  Bishop  tempt  them  to  be  too  meddlesome.  Let 
theiu  he  w;irned  by  his  example  rnther  than  warmed  by  his  encouragement. 

Is  nothing  to  be  done  then  ?  Yes  ;  much  might  be  done,  if  those  who 
can  aid  in  the  accomplishment  would  but  set  about  it  properly  and  heartily. 
Wc  will  venture  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions,  although  we  cannot  speak 
verv  hoiiefully  of  their  prompt  ado])tion. 

The  hrst  preliminary  is,  that  religious  people  should  take  the  (rouble  to 
m;ike  thrmselvcs  ac(juainted  with  the  suhjcct  berore  they  indulge  in  decla- 
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malion  or  proceed  to  action.  We  do  not  object  to  designatins:  the  first  day 
of  the  week  the  Christian  Sahbath,  provided  every  body  is  made  to  know 
what  the  expression  means.  They  should  know  that  it  is  not  the  language 
of  Scripture  ;  that  no  Sabbath  was  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbatical  law  was  never  binding  upon  Gentile  converts ;  that  no 
transfer  was  ever  made,  by  divine  authority,  of  the  enactments  and  sanctions 
of  that  law  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first ;  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week  is  called  in  Scripture  the  Lord's-day,  because  on  it  the  Lord 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  ;  that  the  primitive  observance  of  it  was  simply  a 
voluntary  meeting  of  believers,  most  probably  only  in  the  evening,  after  the 
toils  of  the  day,  from  which  they  had  no  legal  means  and  no  divine  com- 
mand to  exonerate  themselves,  were  over  ;  that  cessation  from  labour  through 
the  day  is  on  every  account,  temporal  and  spiritual,  a  most  desirable  object ; 
that  moral  utility  is  the  basis  of  our  obligation  to  make  the  Lord's-day  a 
day  of  holy  rest ;  and  that  in  this  modified  sense  we  may  with  propriety 
and  beauty  call  the  day  our  Sabbath,  the  Christian  Sabbath.  All  this  is 
evident  on  inspection  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  surely  not  too  much 
to  require  of  Christians  that  they  should  know  a  little  about  what  they  say, 
and  whereof  they  affirm,  when  they  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of 
.  their  country  and  the  manners  of  their  countrymen. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  Letter,  Dr.  Blomfield  would  not  dissent 
very  vehemently  from  this  statement,  although  he  seems  sometimes  to  be 
disposed  to  mystify  his  readers,  and  sometimes  to  be  mystified  himself.    His 
Lordship  is  not  a  very  clear  theologian.     An  Appendix  on  the  distinction 
between  the  appellations  "  Lord's-day''  and  "  Sabbath,"  is  a  notable  spe- 
cimen of  confusion,  from  which  he  who  can  disentangle  a  meaning,  well 
deserves  to  have  it  as  a  worthy  prize  for  his  pains.     But  his  Lordship  may 
improve  if  the  duties  of  his  high  station  will  but  allow  him  a  little  time  to 
study  the  subject ;  and  then,  we  hope,  he  would  fall  in  with  the  suggestion 
we  have  to  offer,  and  which  is,  that  churches  and  preachers  should  cease  to 
trick  the  people  into  transgression,  as  they  now  do,  by  the  misapplication  of 
the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Jewish  Law.     Christianity  is  not  at  all  ho- 
noured by  the  decalogue  being  elevated  as  the  summary  of  its  morality. 
Our  Lord  has  given  us  his  own  summary,  comprehending  every  thing  in  the 
love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  and  by  that  we  should  abide.     The  de- 
calogue is  perfect  as  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  was  announced,  but 
it  is  imperfect  as  an  exhibition  of  Christian  duty  ;  and  in  particular  the 
repetition  of  the  fourth  commandment,  in  the  sense  which  people  are  led  to 
affix  to  it,  is  a  misrepresentation  and  an  imposition.     The  place  of  that 
commandment  is  in  the  annals  of  Jewish  history,  and  not  in  the  code  of 
Christian  obligations.     There  will  always  be  people  who  perceive  this  leger- 
demain, and  are  disgusted  by  it.     It  is  high  time  for  pious  frauds  to  become 
obsolete.     We  have  known  very  little  children  make  the  discovery  that  the 
seventh  day  was  not  the  first  day,  and  that  there  was  mystery  or  cajolery 
somewhere  in  this  busiifess.     Let  the  cessation  of  labour,  decorous  conduct, 
and  attention  to  the  means  of  religious  improvement  on  the  Lord's-day,  be 
enforced  in  a  plain,  true,  and  straight-forward  way.     That  will  deserve  suc- 
cess ;  which  is  something  towards  obtaining  it. 

The  common  Sabbatarian  declamations  are  very  like  "traps to  catch  con- 
sciences." They  hold  forth  a  standard,  conformity  with  which,  in  the 
existing  state  of  society,  is  impracticable.  They  create  guilt.  The  con- 
science is  hardened  with  imaginary,  but  unavoidable  offences,  and  so  it 
acquires  an  unholy  strength  to  bear  the  sense  of  voluntary  and  real  trans- 
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gressions.  We  are  often  told  of  those  who  suffer  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law  tracing  all  their  criminality  to  Sabbath-breaking  as  its  origin.  The 
inference  is  not  altogether  that  which  is  commonly  deduced.  There  is  a 
moral  in  the  fjct  for  preachers  as  well  as  for  thieves.  He  who  by  the  un- 
authorized announcement  of  a  positive  institution  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
Deity,  and  the  violation  of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  creates 
a  sin  which  sears  the  consciences  of  the  ignorant,  and  hardens  them  for 
offences  against  society,  is  so  far  particeps  criminis.  There  is  much  mis- 
chief very  unintentionally  produced  in  this  way.  Last-dying-speeches  and 
confessions  of  the  description  now  referred  to,  if  they  really  come  from  the 
culprit's  own  mind,  which  is  probably  not  always  the  case,  should  be  re- 
garded not  as  a  trophy,  but  as  a  reproach  :  they  hold  forth  a  warning  to  the 
Sabbath-making  priest,  as  well  as  to  the  Sabbath-breaking  sinner. 

Our  next  suggestion  is,  that  the  religious  occupations  of  the  Sunday  should 
be  rendered  more  interesting  and  attractive.  Services  should  be  shortened, 
better  arranged,  made  more  simple,  comprehensive,  and  generally  impres- 
sive and  affecting,  than  they  are  at  present.  There  is  great  room  for  amend- 
ment in  tlie  ordinary  routine  of  worship,  of  the  Dissenting  not  less  than  of 
the  Episcopal  service.  We  are  for  no  increased  attractiveness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ultimate  object  of  assembling  ourselves  together,  but  for  such 
as  will  conduce  to  that  object,  and  render  the  service  more  efficient  in  the 
same  degree  that  it  is  rendered  more  delightful.  On  some  occasion  we 
may  probably  go  into  particulars  on  this  subject.  Few  persons  can  doubt, 
we  tliink,  that  some  improvement  of  this  kind  is  practicable  and  desirable. 
Then,  in  the  Church  at  least,  the  preaching  may  be  immeasurably  better  and 
more  useful  than  it  is.  Let  the  Establishment  but  do  its  duty  by  the  people, 
and  allow  no  man  to  hold  the  office  of  a  public  instructor  who  does  not 
effectively  discharge  its  functions,  and  more  will  be  done  than  by  any  other 
means  whatever  for  making  a  city  Sunday  a  lovely  and  a  hallowed  day. 
The  Bishop  records  a  fact,  the  testimony  of  which  is  decisive.  "  Where 
opportunities  are  affbrdfd  to  the  poor  of  attending  the  service  of  our  Church, 
under  the  ministry  of  diligent  aud  faithful  clergymen,  the  evils  complained 
of  are  almost  always  found  to  be  in  the  same  degree  abated."  Why,  then, 
let  every  parish  have  a  "  diligent  and  faithful"  clergyman.  Try  that  first, 
ye  recipients  of  miUions  of  a  nation's  money,  for  purposes  which  are  allow- 
edly not  accomplished.  Dismiss  your  idle,  feeble,  sleepy,  corrupt  watch- 
men, and  let  tiiere  be  a  new  moral  police,  which  will  do  the  duty  for  which 
it  is  so  liberally  paid.  We  have  heard  of  schools  in  which,  if  a  boy  played 
truant,  the  teacher  was  held  to  be  the  cul[)rlt.  Had  he  rendered  school 
sufficiently  interesting,  the  boy  would  not  voluntarily  have  stayed  away.  So 
with  our  public  schools  of  religion  and  morality.  The  teacher  is  in  fault  if 
the  people  j^lay  truant. 

Another  good  thing  would  be  (we  speak  of  London  and  its  vicinity  more 
especially)  to  allow  the  use  of  the  churches,  in  the  intervals  of  Episcopal 
service,  to  Dissenting  preachers,  under  such  regulations  as  the  numlier  of 
claimants  might  rendi^r  expedient.  There  is  no  need  of  new  churches,  and 
nr.uiv  vvliK  h  have  hceii  erected  might  have  been  spared.  But  great  good 
mighi  be  do  n'  l)y  the  fr.e  and  incessant  use  of  those  which  exist.  Much 
.■M'n'i;iv  liavrlliiig  is  cDMipiil-orv  upon  Nonconfurmists,  of  which  a  consider- 
abl(  poiliun  M.ig'ii  be  avoided,  if  the  preachers  and  worship  of  their  choice 
could  thus  be  brought  liome  to  them.  Moreover,  those  who  are  so  located, 
diat  a  Sunday  walk,  ride,  or  sail,  is  to  ihern  almost  the  breath  of  tlieir  ani- 
mal life,  might  thus  find  that  they  were  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
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existing  altogether  without  air  or  without  worship.  The  most  rigid  censor 
of  their  present  proceedings  need  not  object  to  this  plan  as  an  unholy  com- 
promise. He  who  said,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,"  would 
never  have  objected  to  the  providing  for  those  who  were  serving  Mammon 
the  opportunities  and  inducements  for  serving  God.  Let  the  one  destroy 
the  other ;  but  it  must  be  introduced  before  it  can  operate.  The  preacher 
must  get  a  hearing  before  he  can  convince  and  convert. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  such  an  arrangement  as  this  if  the 
promotion  of  religion  were  the  primary  object  with  the  Church.  In  feet, 
the  accommodation  would  only  be  the  concession  of  a  right.  The  churches 
are  public  property  :  they  were  built  and  are  kept  up  at  the  public  expense. 
What  there  is  of  private  endowment  is  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholic  origin, 
which  at  the  Reformation  (how  equitably  we  do  not  now  inquire)  became 
also  the  property  of  the  state,  that  is,  of  the  public.  The  public  has  a  right 
to  the  use  of  these  edifices  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good.  What  says  the  Church  to  such  a  test  of  the  sincerity  and 
purity  of  its  zeal  ? 

If  the  stamp  duty  were  taken  off,  religious  newspapers  would  multiply. 
We  have  a  few,  but  they  struggle  hard  for  existence.  In  America  they 
abound.  They  would  be  powerful  coadjutors  in  reforming  the  manners  of 
the  people.  Here  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Bishop  to  atone  for  that 
hasty  insult  to  the  press  for  which  he  has  already  been  rebuked  as  he  de- 
served, but  of  which  the  recollection  will  scarcely  be  obliterated  by  the 
note,  half  explanation  and  half  apology,  which  he  has  appended  to  the  pas- 
sage in  the  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet.  He  will  raise  his  mitred  front 
in  the  senate  to  good  purpose  when  he  moves  the  peers  of  Great  Britain  to 
abolish  a  restriction  which  alone  prevents  the  existence  of  this  new  but  most 
effective  machinery  for  diffusing  knowledge  and  strengthening  religious  prin- 
ciple in  the  community. 

Universal  education,  honestly  and  energetically  promoted,  is  a  means  of 
gradual  reformation  so  obvious  and  so  powerful,  diat  we  need  only  men- 
tion it. 

With  the  exception  of  not  more  than  a  word  or  two,  we  join  most  heartily 
in  the  prayer  with  which  our  author  concludes,  that  the  Lord's-day  may  be 
hallowed  according  to  the  following  description  of  its  duties  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  Jeremy  Taylor  : 

"  Such  works  as  are  of  necessity  and  charity,  is  a  necessary  duty  of  the 
day ;  and  to  do  acts  of  public  religion  is  the  other  part  of  it.  So  much  is  made 
matter  of  duty  by  the  intervention  of  public  authority  ;  and  though  the  Church 
hath  made  no  more  prescriptions  in  this,  and  God  hath  made  none  at  all,  yet 
he  who  keeps  the  day  most  strictly,  most  religiously,  he  keeps  it  best,  and 
most  consonant  to  the  design  of  the  Church,  and  the  ends  of  religion,  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  present  leisure,  and  the  interests  of  his  soul.  The  acts 
of  religion  proper  for  the  day  are  prayers  and  pubUc  liturgies,  preaching-, 
catechizing,  acts  of  charity,  visiting  sick  persons,  acts  of  eucharist  to  God, 
of  hospitality  to  our  poor  neighbours,  of  friendliness  and  civility  to  all,  re- 
conciling differences ;  and,  after  the  public  assemblies  are  dissolved,  any  act  of 
direct  religion  to  God,  or  of  ease  and  remission  to  servants ;  or  whatsoever 
else  is  good  in  manners,  or  in  piety,  or  in  mercy." — Pp.  34,  35. 
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ON   THE   DUTY   OF   AVOWING   OUR  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS. 

[The  following  article  is  translated  from  No.  IV.  of  the  New  Series  of  the 
Rerue  Protestante.  It  will  furnish  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  the  style  and 
.spirit  of  thai  valuable  work  ;  with  an  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  religious 
opinion  and  feeling  in  France  ;  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  there  are  perhaps  .some  in  our 
own  country  wlio  may  profit  by  its  perusal.] 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that 
every  man  professes  a  pohtical  opinion.  The  camp  of  the  neutrals  has 
been  forced,  and  they  have  all  been  compelled  to  choose  their  colours,  and 
to  abide  by  them.  Public  attention  is  fixed  on  the  public  welfare ;  and 
mind  is  now  engaged  with  the  concerns  of  a  nation,  as  it  was  formerly  with 
those  of  a  city  :  the  same  lever  is  employed  in  raising  weightier  burdens ;  and 
the  famous  law  of  Solon,  (condemned  by  Plutarch,)  that  law  which  ordained 
that  every  citizen  should  declare  for  one  side  or  the  other,  would  be  in  our 
days  a  needless  enactment.  The  shock  which  was  given  to  the  old  countries 
of  Europe  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  voice  of  the  national  tribunals,  the 
daily  perusal  of  the  thousands  of  newspapers,  whose  echoes  are  heard  un- 
diminished by  distance,  all  have  concurred  in  furnishing  every  one  with  the 
power  of  forming  his  own  opinion.  Formerly  every  hamlet,  like  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village,  had  its  newsmonger;  now  every  hamlet  has  its  poHtician  : 
long  tales  have  yielded  to  the  discussion  of  principles  ;  and  the  poor  man, 
feeling  himself  a  proprietor,  no  where  abandons  himself  to  total  ignorance  of 
the  laws  which  protect  his  humble  property.  In  the  higher  classes  we  may 
even  say  that  this  ignorance  is  becoming  from  day  to  day  more  impossible. 
The  spring  which  has  been  recently  given  to  mind  is  every  where  at  work, 
in  one  place  with  more  ardour,  in  another  with  less ;  but  it  is  every  where 
perceptible  ;  and  wherever  it  is  favoured  and  directed  by  a  national  repre- 
sentation, it  must  inevitably  spread  from  one  to  another,  as  in  an  electric 
chain,  and  throw  out  its  sparks  to  the  most  isolated  hut.  Where  there  is  as 
yet  no  representation  of  the  people,  opinion  may  be  silent,  or  it  may  ex- 
press itself  with  caution,  and  in  a  low  tone,  seldom  heard  beyond  its  own 
frontiers.  It  is  forming  nevertheless — it  is  strengthening,  and  sooner  or 
later  its  voice  will  be  lieard  :  in  due  time  that  voice  will  be  manly.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  with  us  poor  creatures  who  have  only  lately  assumed  the 
liberty  of  liaviiig  (much  less  of  declaring)  an  opinion,  it  is  not,  for  the  time, 
essential  that  our  new  birth  of  ideas  should  be  perfectly  correct  and  free 
from  exaggeration  and  error.  The  ancieu  r(!'gime  produced  but  one  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  has  no  right  to  require  at  our  hands  more  than  one  Royer 
Collard  :  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  from  the  rising  generation  of 
the  age,  hardly  yet  invested  with  the  toga  virilis,  and  admitted  to  the 
assemblies  of  the  peoj^le.  \\'hat  is  really  essential  is,  that  these  new  ideas 
should  engage  the  attention,  occupy  and  please.  Let  them  be  permitted 
to  sj)read,  and  they  will  be  their  own  correctors.  Let  them  not  be  feared, 
for  they  are  pacific  in  their  nature,  and  nobody  now  desires  to  clear  the 
rust  from  the  ])ikcs  and  hatchets  of  the  Revolution.  This  progress  of 
nhnd,  this  thirst  for  knowledge,  (notwithstanding  the  temerity  of  judg- 
ment which  may  sometimes  accon)j)aiiy  it,)  and  the  lively  interest  whicli 
every  individual  now  takes  in  the  good  of  the  whole,  are  all  prognos- 
tications o^  a  new  aera  of  peace,  freedom,  and  glory  for  Eurojjc,  and  it 
is  in  our  opinion  a  decided  advantage  that  evcrv  man  has  his  political  opi- 
nion :   it  is  time  that  every  man  sliould  also  have  his  religious  opinions. 
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At  present  it  is  not  so.     Every  man  knows  what  he  thinks  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  many  do  not  know  what  they  think  of  their  church.     With  regard 
to  earth,  opinion  is  fixed,  and  the  mind  is  intent  on  it ;  with  regard  to  hea- 
ven, opinion  is  often  vague,  uncertain,  and  fluctuating ;  sometimes  even 
there  is  no  opinion  at  all,  and  the  mind  is  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject.— We  have  thrown  out  the  above  preliminary  observations  on  purpose 
to  shew  the  enormous  and  deplorable  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
political  and  the  religious  world  :  the  one  has  more  servants,  more  partisans, 
more  privy-counsellors,  than  it  needs,  and  the  other  is  wholly  without. 
Listen  to  the  style  of  conversation  in  Europe,  and  see  what  portion  of  it 
turns  on  religious  affairs.     Enter  into  the  most  intellectual  society,  and  be- 
hold where  political  science  has  set  her  wrinkles,  and  bestowed  her  air  of 
importance,  or  her  sarcastic  smiles ;  and  then  behold  where  piety  has  set 
her  seal.    See  and  count !     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  about  to  raise 
a  cry  of  "  Atheism  !"     The  old  bugbear  is  worn  out.     Besicles,  we  are 
convinced  that  at  the  present  day  no  man  is  an  Atheist :  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  every  man  has  and  professes  a  religious  opinion.     Neither  do 
we  suppose  with  M.  La  JVlennaie,  who  has  employed  his  wordy  eloquence 
in  support  of  his  sophistry,  that  the  present  generation  is  of  so  obtuse  a 
nature,  that  it  can  never  be  roused  but  by  the  seals  upon  a  new  loan,  or  the 
arrival  of  a  flock  of  goats  from  Thibet.     No,  the  age  is  not  as  inditierent  as 
it  is  thought,  or  at  least  said  to  be.     Where  is  the  generous  purpose,  or  the 
signal  misfortune,  which  has  not  moved  all  hearts,  and  propa2:ated  from 
nation  to  nation  an  ardent  sympathy  ?   All  the  grand  questions  which  appeal 
to  humanity,  the  Slave-trade,  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  capital  punishment, 
the  education  of  the  poor,  have  they  not  all  found  supporters,  who  would 
give  not  only  their  silver  and  gold  (which  is  nothing),  but  their  time  (which 
is  every  thing)  ?     The  science  of  statistics  even,  which  used  to  count  nothing 
but  conscripts,  is  it  not  now  employed  in  counting  orphans  and  paupers.' 
Can  it  be  forgotten  how  nobly  Europe  has  answered  to  the  cries  of  afflicted 
Greece  ?     Is  it  possible  to  overlook  this  first  example  of  what  can  be  done 
for  a  people  by  the  people  of  other  lands  ?     No ;  the  moral  apathy  with 
which  the  age  is  reproached,  is  only  on  the  surface  ;  the  depths  of  the  heart 
are  tender.     But  the  great  obstacle  which  religion  now  experiences  is  the 
fear  of  making  an  open  profession.    People  are  now  religious  without  daring 
to  say  so  ;  they  believe,  but  they  believe  in  silence ;  they  pray,  but  in  secret. 
The  Bible  is  concealed  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger.     Nobody  chooses  to 
be  caught  in  the  fact  of  attending  to  religion  ;  they  are  afraid  of  joining  any 
church  or  communicating  with  any  sect;  they  are  unwilling  to  take  part  ia 
favour  of  any  worship  or  against  it;  and  they  come  to  the  Lord  (like  Nico- 
demus)  by  night.     Hence  it  follows,  that  they  organize  a  temple  of  which 
they  are  themselves  at  once  priests  and  worshipers;  they  hold  communion 
only  with  themselves;  and  without  being  irreligious,  they  appear  so.    Every 
public  act  of  worship  is  carefully  avoided  ;  they  do  not  wish  to  be  suspected 
of  piety  ;  and  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  (1  Pet.  iii.  15,)  "  Be  ye  always 
ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  you,"  is  utterly  disregarded.     This  evil,  which  is  now  extensive, 
is  the  grand  bane  of  Christianity.     In  the  towns  it  prevails  more  than  in  the 
country  :  in  the  latter  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  secret  of  one's  faith  ;  every 
one  is  soon  found  out  and  noted.     In  great  cities,  every  one  is  confounded 
in  the  crowd,  and  he  may  conceal  his  religion  as  easily  as  he  can  conceal 
his  conduct  or  his  fortune.     The  Romish  Church  has  its  share  in  this  gene- 
ral calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  religion  ;  more  men  than  the  world  sup- 
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poses  go  secretly  to  mass,  and  are  Catholics  without  daring  to  confess  it. 
in  the  Reformed  Church  the  evil  is  still  greater ;  Protestantism  has  a  still 
larger  number  of  secret  disciples,  who  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In 
the  first  we  may  place  all  those  Catholics,  v/ho  are  Catholics  no  longer, 
whose  hearts  have  renounced  the  worship,  and  who  neglect  even  its  exterior 
observances.  These  have  but  one  step  more  to  make  towards  us,  but  this 
last  step  they  do  not  take ;  they  are  on  the  threshold,  but  they  enter  not ; 
they  touch  the  door  of  the  holy  place,  and  they  sometimes  lift  up  their 
hands,  but  they  do  not  knock.  Ah,  that  they  could  be  persuaded  that  the 
door  will  not  open  of  its  own  accord  !  In  the  same  class  we  must  place 
those  who  are  Protestants  by  birth,  education,  and  name,  who  were  commu- 
nicants in  their  youth,  and  who  appear  to  have  renounced  their  worship  and 
forgotten  the  road  to  the  temple.  Perhaps,  with  the  help  of  an  almanac, 
they  may  recollect  the  birth  of  their  Saviour  on  the  25th  of  December,  or 
his  resurrection  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  they  may  undertake  to  present  themselves  and  perform  an  act  of 
devotion  with  their  brethren.  They  are  Protestants  every  where  but  in  a 
Protestant  church.  This  fatal  dread  of  making  a  profession  extends  even  to 
Judaism  :  Jews  have  been  known  to  baptize  their  children,  and  to  continue 
Jews.  Let  us  not  shun  to  declare  that  they  thus  offend  both  Moses  and 
Christ. — We  will  now  examine  the  motives  which  keep  these  lukewarm 
admirers  at  a  distance  from  the  God  they  adore  ;  let  us  weigh  them  in  the 
balance,  and  call  this  species  of  piety  by  its  true  name.  An  over  anxiety 
about  the  things  of  this  world  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  it. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  allow  themselves  leisure  to  be  religious,  or 
to  profess  any  religion.  Amongst  their  days  there  is  no  Sabbath ;  they 
know,  indeed,  that  one  day  in  seven,  courts  of  justice,  government  oflfices, 
counting-houses,  and  shops,  are  all  shut,  but  it  never  occurs  to  them  that 
the  temples  are  open.  Such  men  live  for  the  purpose  of  living,  and  only 
forget  that  life  is  terminated  by  death,  and  revives  in  eternity.  Another 
actuating  motive  in  the  two  classes  of  anonymous  Protestants  which  we  have 
mentioned  is  pride.  They  iiave  conceived  a  distaste  for  the  worship  whose 
simplicity  they  theoretically  admire.  Their  fastidiousness  is  annoyed  at  the 
unpolished  plainness  of  expression  in  our  beautiful  Liturgy ;  the  obsolete 
words  in  our  Psalter  offend  their  critical  acumen  ;  they  cannot  worship 
Cod  in  such  an  anticjuated  style ;  our  old-fashioned  melodies  grate  on 
their  ears,  and  how  few  of  our  preachers  would  they  condescend  to  hear 
to  the  end  !  How  few  sermons  are  there  deep  enough  to  afibrd  them 
instruction,  or  striking  enough  to  engage  their  attention  !  A  Sermon  ! — 
the  very  word  disgusts  them;  tlse  word  is  condemned;  and  Irving,  the 
only  English  preaclier  who  ever  competed  for  a  uioment  with  the  cele- 
brated Chalmers,  was  so  well  aware  of  it,  that,  by  a  pitiful  stratagem,  he 
changed  the  name  as  he  could  not  change  the  thing,  and  put  forth  four 
of  his  discourses  under  the  whimsical  title  of  "  Four  Orations  for  the  Ora- 
cles of  Cod."  It  may  easily  be  imagined  after  this  that  edification  is 
another  obsolete  word  in  their  vocabulary.  They  have  lost  the  habit,  and 
can  never  resume  it,  till  a  form  of  worship  is  devised  more  in  accordance 
with  their  su[)erior  wisdom  !  In  the  mean  time  they  keep  aloof,  and  dwell 
iualugher  sphere;  they  go,  like  Moses,  to  present  their  devotions  on  the 
top  of^Moiuil  Sinai,  and  like  him  they  are  hidden  from  the  vulgar  ga/.e  by 
till,'  clouds  which  cover  its  sunimit — the  only  diH'erence  in  their  case  is,  that 
( lud  lias  not  calltd  them.  Pretences  as  wurlhlcss  as  these  arc  sullicicnt  to 
(IcHmi  the  timid  half-way  between  the   Koniish  and  Protestant  Churches. 
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We  are  not  speaking  of  those  who  are  ostensibly  Catholic,  (it  is  not  for  us  to 
question  their  faith  or  their  sincerity,)  but  of  those  who  to  all  appearance 
have  forsaken  the  Romish  Church — who  have  condemned  it,  but  have  not 
replaced  it.      The  dread  of  making  an  open  profession  is  the  actuating 
motive  with  all  these,  though  it  presents  itself  in  a  thousand  different  forms. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  vague  idea  that  "  we  ought  not  to  forsake  our  religion." 
Undoubtedly  not;  while  it  reigns  in  the  heart,  so  long  you  ought  to  abide  by 
it.     When  it  has  lost  its  power  over  the  heart,  is  its  place  to  remain  for  ever 
unoccupied  ?     Is  it  your  religion  when  you  have  ceased  to  trust  in  it  ?     No 
— the  religion  you  believe  in  is  yours,  and  you  ought  to  profess  it.     Some- 
times it  is  the  notion  that  "  we  should  adhere  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and 
of  our  country."    Right,  as  long  as  that  faith  is  yours  ;  but  what  if  it  be  so 
no  longer.'     Besides,  what  is  the  faith  of  your  ancestors:     Are  we  to  be 
Christians  according  to   our  genealogical  tables  ?      Sliall  we  resume  the 
controversies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  write  a  new  history  of  Diversities, 
and  discuss  what  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  Arnault  and  Pascal,  thought  of  the 
worship  of  the  Sacre-Cceur?      And  what  is  the  faith   of  our  country? 
Under  the  Imperial  Government  it  was  "  the  religion  of  an  immense  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  of  France,"   aud  since  the  Restoration  it  is  "  the 
religion  of  the  State ;"  but  our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  charter  of  Louis 
XVIII.  has  determined  every  thing  except  our  religious  opinions.     Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  Jews  rejected  the  Messiah,  under  this  pretext  of  inviolable 
attachment  to  their  national  and  hereditary  religion,  when  they  said  to  him, 
"  We  are  the  children  of  Abraham."     Another  maxim,  which  has  a  more 
specious  appearance,  is,  that  we  should  abide  by  the  religion  in  which  we 
were  born  ;  but  this  is  only  another  form  of  what  we  have  already  consi- 
dered, and  if  this  convenient  arrangement  were  in  force,  human  nature  would 
be  parcelled  out  into  districts  of  religion,   (as  ancient  Egypt  and  modern 
India  were  into  castes,)  with  a  prohibition  of  crossing  the  hne.   Superstition 
and  error  would  thus  become  inviolable  and  interminable ;  Jews  would  be 
for  ever  Jews  ;  Mahometans  tor  ever  Mahometans  ;  Budhaists  for  ever  Bud- 
haists  ;  Pagans  for  ever  in  Pagan  darkness  ;  and  it  would  be  only  wonderful 
that  there  should  be  any  Christians  in  the  world;  for  the  assembled  Sanhe- 
drim would  have  been  justified  in  saying  to  the  Saviour,  "  We  mean  to 
abide  in  the  religion  in  which  we  were  born  !"     These  pretences,  however, 
these  worn-out  sophisms,  would  have  little  influence  unsupported  by  circum- 
stance, by  interest,  and  by  timidity.     Patronage  to  secure,  a  place  to  obtain, 
a  fortune  to  make,  false  shame  for  fear  of  being  talked  of  and  charged  with 
presumption,  the  odium  attached  to  the  character  of  a  new  convert  (so  hard 
to  be  borne,)  the  fear  of  being  charged  with  sinister  motives — in  a  word, 
the  multitude  of  petty  troubles  which  are  inseparable  attendants  upon  the 
great  affairs  of  life,  all  these  things  operate  in  deterring  from  the  open  pro- 
fession of  Protestantism  an  immense  number  of  timid  proselytes,  who,  like 
certain  crusaders  of  old,  wear  the  cross  hidden  under  their  garments,  and  do 
not  set  off  for  Palestine.     It  is  our  duty  to  proclaim,  at  the  risk  of  offending 
some  of  our  readers  for  their  own  good,  that  all  this  is  disgraceful  cowardice. 
Our  age  has  been  reproached  with  wanting  civil  courage ;  it  is  also  deficient 
in  religious  courage,  which  is  the  worst  species  of  cowardice.     If  it  became 
universal,  the  church  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  spirit  of  ego'isme  would 
be  substituted  for  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  for  if  one  individual  has  a  right 
to  conceal  his  belief,  all  have  that  right.     This  kind  of  silence  and  conceal- 
ment is  contrary  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  which  belongs  to  and  is 
addressed  to  all.     Religion  is  a  public  concern  ;  it  is  not  designed  to  isolate 
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men,  and  give  each  one  his  cell ;  but  to  unite  them  in  large  communities, 
that  they  may  be  one  fold  under  one  shepherd.  Your  faith  should  enlighten 
and  support  mine,  and  mine  yours  ;  we  ought  to  act  in  common  in  support 
of  our  common  belief,  and  the  temple  of  the  New  Jerusalem  will  not  be 
built  till  the  people,  delivered  from  Babylon,  shall  all  join  in  the  labour. 
These  reflections  inspire  us  with  profound  regret.  What  a  different  aspect 
would  Protestantism  present,  to  its  friends  and  its  enemies,  if  all  its  adherents 
would  rise  up  at  once,  like  the  Hebrews  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  and 
ihoose  whom  they  would  serve  ! — if  they  would  leave  all  vain  disputes  about 
words,  and,  uniting  in  charity,  in  the  holy  liberty  of  the  faith,  would  permit 
the  sacred  right  of  private  examination  to  bring  forth  its  fruit,  and  to  shew 
its  power  !  Our  only  profession  of  belief  would  then  be  the  recognition  of 
tlie  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  Europe  would  one  day  rouse  herself 
in  amazement  at  the  number  of  Protestants  amongst  her  children.  This  day 
v;Ulcome — but  Heaven  only  knows  when. 
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Akt.  I. —  The  Uiiititrhtn  Cltristiiui's 
Fd'itli :  rt  Dl.seonrxt'.  My  William 
Hamilton  Drununoiid,  ]).l).  Ijon- 
don :  Hunter.    8vo.  Pp.  32.   1830. 

Tnis  .sfiinoii  was  intiodnotoiy  to  the 
sriics  of  lectures  now  delivciiiig  by  the 
llnitaiiau  iniiiiKtevs  of  Dublin.  A  list  of 
the  sui)jects  may  be  referred  to  in  oiu' 
April  number.  The  discourse  was  iulnii- 
ral)ly  adapted  lo  the  occasion,  and  the 
perusal  of  it  confirms  our  anticipaiions  of 
^reat  ^'ood  from  tiiose  lectures.  Knglisli 
liearers  and  readers  of  Unitarian  Sermons 
must  not  expect  mudi  novelty  in  it ; 
but  there  is  enough  of  novelty  to  satisfy 
us  in  the  occasion  and  ciicumstances  of 
its  delivery.  Dr.  Drummond's  statement 
of  Cnitarian  Ciiristian  princi|)li's  is,  as 
would  l)e  expected,  comprcliensivc,  per- 
spicuous, and  energetic.  We  (juote  witii 
much  p!ea>ure  the  followini;;  reply  to  an 
objection  which  is  often  made,  and  wiiiih 
iiniia|)pily  has  sometimes  been  iiaeked  I)y 
gross  and  cruel  misrepresentations  lA 
facts  : 

"  .Aluch  industry  lias  been  employed  to 
alarm  the  weak  and  ignorant,  ami  to 
piciudice  them  against  Unitaiian  (Miris- 
tianity,  by  cliaruing  it  as  (k-licient  in 
suppljing  conifoit  to  tiie  flying.  Wc 
\vi.--h  thi'  chaiue  wcie  put  into  some  (lis - 
I'oKt  an<l  l.ingible  -hapr,  that  we  mij;lit 
iii(l:i-  iif  it>  credibility.  What  (hi  onr 
..ciu,-(.i:    im  an  ?     Do  tluy  complain  tiiat 


the  ministers  of  our  religion  do  not  ad- 
miiMster  Kxtreme  Unction? — Or  tliat 
they  do  not  usurp  the  judgmeiit-.seat  of 
Christ,  pronoiuice  absolution,  and  di.s- 
miss  the  |)arting  spirit  with  a  ])assport 
to  heaven  .'  Verily,  then,  the  charge  is 
true.  They  do  not  anoint — they  do  not 
absolve,  neither  do  they  place  any  great 
de|)cndence  on  tiiose  couverjioii.s  wiiicli 
are  wrought  instantaneously,  wlien  the 
mind  is  weakened  by  disease,  and  under 
tlie  impression  of  fear  ;  nor  do  tliey,  by 
any  '  autliority  committed  unto  tiieni,' 
declare  that  the  gates  of  heaven  will  fly 
open  to  admit  the  sinner  wiiose  life  has 
been  spent  in  violation  of  the  law.s  of 
God,  on  ills  iironoiincing  a  few  cabalistic 
words,  or  declaring  his  belief  in  .some 
mvsterious  ])oints  of  doctrine.  They 
dare  not  assure  him  that  he  will  be 
crowned  liki-  him  who  has  honourably 
readied  the  goal  in  the  Christian  race, 
or  lawfully  triumiihed  in  tiie  'good  tight 
of  laiih,'  and  that  he  must  inevitably  be 
numbered  among  the  white-robed  sons 
ol'  light  Such  inebriaiing  comforts  as 
these,  Unitarian  Christianity  cannot  ad- 
minister. At  the  same  lime  she  desires 
no  one  to  despair;  thougii  she  does  not 
encourage  presumptuous  expectations, 
^lle   allixes    no   limits    to   the    mercy   of 

(iod. 

"  Keligions  display,  always  odious,  be- 
comes jiecnliarly  (lisgu>ting  in  the  cham- 
ber of  disease  and  deatli.      fhe    bed   of 
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the  dying  should  be  as  a  spot  of  holy 
gruuud  that  would  be  profaned  by  ex- 
posure to  the  vulgar  gaze.  There  should 
the  mind  be  permitted  to  retire  withiu 
herself,  aud  shutting  out  the  world,  hold 
communion  with  God,  on  her  bed,  and 
be  still.  There  should  faith  and  hope, 
undisturbed  by  spiritual  quackery  and 
bravados,  celebrate  their  last  triumphs 
on  earth,  unseen  but  by  the  eye,  unaided 
bat  by  the  hand  of  friendsliip  aud  afiec- 
tioB.  There  should  asceud  the  fervent 
prayer  aud  the  devout  aspiration,  to  be 
heard  only  by  the  Most  High,  not  to  be 
re  echoed  by  an  admiring  crowd — not  to 
proclaim  how  a  sinner  can  be  converted, 
or  a  saiut  become  doubly  sainted,  at  a 
time  when  the  world  should  hare  lost 
its  influence,  and  in  a  place  where  va- 
nity should  find  no  admission.  There 
should  religion  exercise  her  power  in 
moving  the  patient  to  repeut — to  forgive, 
as  he  prays  to  be  forgiven — to  *  set  his 
house  in  order' —  to  make  restitution, 
aud  all  possible  reparation  for  past  neg- 
lect, or  violation  of  duty — to  perform  the 
last  oflSces  of  justice  and  benevolence — 
to  contemplate  with  devout  gratitude  the 
example  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  was 
made  perfect  through  sulferiugs,  and 
'  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  before  him, 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God' — and  so  to  profit 
by  the  divine  contemplation  that  it  may 
elevate  the  thoughts  from  earth  to  hea- 
veu,  from  time  to  eternity.  Yes  :  the 
Unitarian  Christian's  religion,  which  has 
been  his  faithful  guide  and  comforter 
through  life,  becomes  his  supporter  in 
the  hour  of  dissolution.  It  teaches  him 
to  look  on  the  grave  as  the  portal  to  im- 
mortality. It  leads  him,  in  spirit,  to 
accompany  the  Saviour  risen  triumphant 
from  the  tomb  to  the  mansions  of  glory  ; 
aud  '  ere  this  life  be  past,'  gives  him  a 
blissful  anticipation  of  the  joys  of  hea- 
ven. What  gospel  duties  does  not  Uni- 
tarian Christianity  inculcate  ?  What 
gospel  consolations  can  it  not  impart." 
Who  live  more  virtuously  and  happily 
than  they  who  act  most  faithful  to  ita 
principles  ?  VVho  die  with  prospects 
more  cheering,  or  more  sublime  ?  We 
know  to  whom  death  is  an  object  of 
awful  apprehension  ;  but  it  is  not  to  the 
Unitarian  Christian.  They  whose  views 
of  the  Deity  are  clouded  by  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism,  who  think  the  ever- 
blessed  God  influenced  by  partialities  and 
prejudices,  and  '  altogether  such  an  one 
as  themselves' — they  whose  minds  are 
filled  witli  the  horrible  creations  of  their 
own  fancy,  with  Colviuistic  monstrosi- 


ties, and  images  of  blood,  may  regard 
death  as  tlie  executioner  of  hell,  come  to 
carry  into  effect  the  curses  of  eternal, 
immitigable  wrath.  But  the  Unitarian 
Christian  has  not  so  learned  of  Christ. 
He  regards  death  not  as  a  grim  tyrant, 
issuing  from  the  realms  of  darkness  to 
seize  his  predestinated  victims,  and  hurry 
them  down  to  realms  of  irremediable 
wo  ;  but  as  the  herald  of  Jehovah,  de- 
puted to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and 
let  the  prisoners  free — as  the  angel  of  a 
kind  Providence,  come  to  loose  *  the 
silver  cord,  and  break  the  golden  bowl'.' 
— to  fledge  the  immortal  spirit  to  mount 
on  high,  that  it  may  become  the  inhabi- 
tant of  a  happier  sphere,  and  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  the  Source  of  everlast- 
ing life,  there  to  quaff"  immortality  and 
joy,  and  join  the  glorious  assemblage  of 
saints  and  angels  in  anthems  of  praise 
aud  thanksgiving  '  to  Him  that  sitteth  oa 
the  throne,  and  uuto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
aud  ever!'  " — Pp.  27 — 29. 

The  discourse  concludes  with  a  cogeut 
exhortation  : 

"  We  are  well  aware  that  the  business 
of  reform  must  proceed  gradually :  old 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking  are  not  to 
be  shaken  off  in  an  instant.  A  whole 
generation,  perhaps  two  generations,  must 
pass  away  before  our  principles  come  into 
full  operation,  or  their  influence  be  very 
extensively  felt.  But  we  despair  not  of 
their  final,  permanent,  universal  tri- 
umph. An  impulse  has  been  given  that 
will  continue  to  act.  The  springs  of  the 
public  mind  have  begun  to  take  a  new 
temper  and  polish,  and  will  not,  we  trust, 
be  easily  brought  back  to  a  state  of  rust 
aud  inaction.  The  greatest  impediment, 
or  rather  the  only  impediment  in  our 
way,  is  our  own  supineness.  Let  not  our 
charity  extinguish  our  zeal :  let  not  our 
liberality  generate  iuditfereuce.  If  our 
principles  are  what  we  conscientiously 
believe  them  to  be,  fitted  to  advance  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man, 
they  are  worth  supporting  by  an  open 
aud  manly  avowal  of  our  belief  in  their 
superiority — they  are  worth  supporting 
by  our  influence,  our  conversation,  our 
actions,  our  writings,  and  our  purses — 
they  are  worth  supporting,  should  times 
and  circumstances  require  it,  at  the  peril 
of  our  lives,  with  an  apostle's  spirit, 
and  a  martyr's  self-devotion.  Let  us 
engage  in  this  cause  heartily,  '  as  unto 
the  Lord,  and  not  as  unto  men,'  resolved 
to  *  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints' — the  hallowed 
faith  which,  having  been  long  hid  be- 
hind the  darkest  clouds  of  superstition, 
is   now  beginning   to  shine   forth  like 
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the  sun  in  the  firmament,  and  pour  its 
cheering  and  invigorating  light  on  those 
who  sat  long  in  '  the  region  and  the 
shadow  of  deatli.'  Let  there  be  no  coh- 
cealuient  —  no  time-serving  —  none  of 
that  '  fear  of  man  which  bringcth  a 
snare,' — a  snare  for  the  conscience,  the 
integrity,  the  honour,  and  the  hap])iness 
of  all  who  have  the  misfortune  or  tlie 
folly  to  be  caught  by  it.  Let  there  be  no 
sneaking,  shuffling,  simpering,  sycophan- 
tic complaisance  —  no  compromise  of 
})rinciple  for  fear  of  changing  a  patron's 
smile  to  a  frown  ;  but  state  lionestly 
and  fearlessly,  especially  you  who  are 
ministers  of  tlie  word,  what  your  faith 
is,  and  be  ready  always  to  give  an  an- 
swer, (or  to  make  a  defence,)  with 
meekness  and  reverence,  to  every  man 
that  askcth  you  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  you ;  having  a  good  conscience, 
that  in  whatsoever  they  speak  against 
you  as  evil-doers,  (or  heretical  thinkers,) 
they  may  be  ashamed  who  slanderously 
accuse  your  good  behaviour  in  Christ. 
'  Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace, 
seasoned  witii  salt,  that  ye  may  know 
how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man.' 
Love  for  our  fellow-creatures  should 
prompt  us  to  diffuse  among  them  the 
blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  and 
lead  them,  if  possible,  to  n)ake  their  es- 
cape from  mental  bondage  and  spiritual 
darkness  —  love  for  God,  and  for  his 
Christ,  should  induce  us  to  do  all  we 
can  for  the  extension  of  his  kingdom — 
and  a  regard  for  our  own  honour  and 
liap|)iness,  and  for  the  approbation  of 
our  .Sovereign  Judge,  at  the  great  day  of 
reckoning,  when  we  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  talents,  should  stimulate  to 
activity  and  industry  in  that  great  and 
good  cause  which  vvc  believe  to  be  the 
cause  of  heaven." — I'p.  31,  32. 

AiiT.  n. —  Tltc  Pr'uiCiph's  of  Di.sxcjit. 
By  Thomas  Scales.  London  : 
!Siui])kiu  and  Marshall.  ii'uio. 
Pp.  26y. 

It  gives  us  much  j)leasure  to  observe 
tlie  greatly  increased  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing interest  which  is  excited  by  the  sub- 
ject of  Dissent  amongst  those  who  call 
themselves  orthodox.  It  was  allowed  to 
reinain  in  abeyance  much  too  long;  nor 
can  we  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  sects  sliould  at  length  begin  to 
fi'cl  tliat  if  the  co-ojieration,  in  their 
missionary  and  other  societies,  of  mem- 
bers of  tlie  KsUblishment,  was  only  to 
'm'  purchased  by  silence  on  the  topic  of 
nonconformity,  they  \\cre  paying  a  cost- 


ly price  for  it.  They  are  evidently  re- 
solved to  pay  that  price  no  longer. 
Cheap  publications  on  the  principles  of 
Dissent  have  of  late  multiplied  amongst 
them.  We  rejoice  in  the  fact,  not  mere- 
ly because  there  is  so  much  connected 
with  the  Establishment  which  we  can 
only  consider  as  a  nuisance  which  all 
good  Christians  should  labour  to  abate  ; 
but  also  because  we  anticipate  much 
good  to  the  sects  themselves  from  the 
popular  exhibition  of  those  principles. 
Too  many  of  their  churches  are  as  yet 
only  in  the  alphabet  of  Christian  Liber- 
ty ;  and  both  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  will  be  benefited  by  their 
getting  on  a  little  further,  and  being 
enabled  to  spell  out  a  sentence  which 
may  perhaps  be  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  the  spiritual  domination  and 
indirect  persecution  by  which  they  are 
not  unfrequently  characterized.  In  shew- 
ing why  Dissenting  churches  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  Episcopacy,  it  may  chance  to  ap- 
pear that  the  individual  members  of  those 
churches  have  rights  of  conscience  too; 
and  that  the  imposition  of  a  creed  is  as 
truly  an  usurpation  and  a  tyranny  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Scales,  who  is  a  Congregationalist 
Minister  at  Leeds,  lays  down  the  three 
following  propositions  as  "  General  and 
Fundamental  Principles  :" 

"1.  We  hold  and  assert  the  Liberty  of 
Human  Conscience  from  all  external  and 
legislative  restraints,  and  the  right  of 
every  man  to  judge  and  act  for  himself 
in  the  concerns  of  religion  without  the 
interference  of  human  authority  to  coerce 
or  controul  him." — F.  24. 

"  2.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  only  rnle 
by  which  his  church  must  be  organized 
and  governed,  is  entirely  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  faith  and  discipline,  and 
exclusively  and  authoritatively  prescribes 
both  the  credenda  and  agenda  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  doctrines  which  God  re- 
(juires  his  people  to  believe,  and  the 
duties  and  services  which  belong  to  his 
worship."^ — Pp.  44,  45. 

"  3.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
Head  of  the  church,  and  holds  and  exer- 
cises, by  special  and  divine  appointment, 
an  undivided  and  legislative  authority 
and  sovereignty  on  all  the  affairs  of  re- 
ligion, and  over  the  faith  and  consci- 
ences of  Christians,  as  his  professed  dis- 
ciples and  .subjects." — Pp.  65,  66. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  liave  al- 
lowed the  first  proposition,  which  is  the 
real  strength  of  the  case,  to  stand  alone. 
'I"he  second  assumes  a  j)articularity  of 
direction  about  organizing  and  govern- 
ing diurchcs  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
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the  New  Testament;  and  the  third,  as 
the  author  seeius  to  be  aware,  ouly  re- 
peats iu  a  figurative  fonii  what  had  been 
before  said  literally.  But  Mr.  Scales  is 
MJiuethiug  more  thau  his  tiile-pag^  pro- 
claims. He  writes  to  recommeud,  not 
ODly  the  principles  of  Dissent,  but  of 
CoDgregatioualisiu  ;  and  claims  for  the 
latter  diriue  authority.  Now  the  ques- 
tion which  he  puts,  as  a  conclusive  one, 
iu  reference  to  some  of  the  practices  of 
the  Established  Church,  {"by  xehat 
law  ?^')  might  be  demanded,  with  equal 
force,  of  some  common  practices  amongst 
Congregationalists ;  nor  is  it  a  question 
easy  to  be  answered  by  any  who  profess 
to  find  in  the  New  Testament,  not  only  a 
treasury  of  religious  principles,  but  a 
complete  and  minute  directory  of  forms 
and  observances.  When  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  Congregational  Churches 
shall  allow  the  minority  to  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  their  own  miods,  and  to  in- 
terpret Scripture  for  themselves  without 
expelling  them,  should  they  arrive  at 
different  conclusions  on  points  of  doc- 
trine, or  even  of  practice,  when  not  in- 
volving moral  principle,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  they  come  forward  as  the 
consistent  friends  of  Liberty  of  Consci- 
ence. The  requirement  of  conformity 
witli  a  faith  of  a  majority,  whether 
made  in  Westminster  Hall  or  in  a  barn, 
whether  enforced  by  pecuniary  mulct  or 
by  expulsion  from  the  society  to  which 
the  individual  wishes  to  belong,  is  alike 
spiritual  tyranny,  and  the  one  differs 
from  the  other  ouly  iu  degree,  not  iu 
principle. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  this  little 
volume  does  its  author  great  credit  for 
the  unpretending,  clear,  and  argumen- 
tative style  iu  which  it  is  writien,  and 
still  more  for  the  calm,  couciliatory,  and 
Christian  temper  which  he  nuiformly 
evinces. 


eloquent  manner,  the  true  principles  on 
which  rest  the  external  observances  of 
religious  worship,  the  spirit  in  which 
they  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  ends 
to  which  they  should  be  directed. 

At  the  end  we  have  the  following 
Hymn  for  the  Occasion  by  the  Rev.  John 
Pierpoint : 

"  O  Thou,  to  whom  in  ancient  time 
The  lyre  of  Hebrew  bards  was  strong, 

Whom  kings  adored  in  song  sublime. 
And   prophets   praised  with    glowing 
tongue. 

Not  now,  on  Zion's  height  alone. 

Thy  favoured  worshiper  may  dwell. 
Nor  where,  at  sultry  noon,  thy  Son 

Sat,  weary,  by  the  Patriarch's  well. 
From  even-  place  below  the  skies. 

The  grateful  song,  the  fervent  prayer — 
The  incense  of  the  heart — may  rise 

To  heaven,  and  find  acceptance  there. 

In  this  Thy  house,  whose  doors  we  now 
For  social  worship  first  unfold. 

To  Thee  the  suppliant  throng  shall  bow. 
While  circling  years  on  years  are  rolled. 

To  Thee  shall  Age,  with  snowy  hair. 

And  Strength  and  Beauty,  bend  the 
knee, 
And  Childhood  lisp,  with  reverent  air. 

Its  praises  and  its  prayers  to  Thee. 
0  Tliou,  to  whom  iu  ancient  time 

The  lyre  of  prophet-bards  was  strong. 
To  Thee,  at  last,  in  every  clime 

Shall  temples  rise  and  praise  be  sung." 
Pp.  32,  33. 


Art.  III. — A  Discourse  on  the  Pro- 
per Character  of  Religious  Institu- 
tions, delivered  at  the  Opening  of 
the  Independent  Congregational 
Church,  in  Barton  Square,  Salem, 
U.  S.  North  America.  By  Henry 
Colman.  Liverpool:  F.  B.  Wright. 
London  :  Hunter.    12mo.    Pp.  33. 

Mr.  F.  Wright  has  done  well  to  re- 
publish this  excellent  discourse;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  another  edition 
of  it  was  "  much  called  for."  Its  cha- 
racter is  catholic,  rational,  and  spiritual. 
It  uufolds  iu  UD  earnest,  and  sometimes 


Art.  IV. — Twelve  Sermons,  brief  and 
explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Appleyard,  B.A.  London:  Hatch- 
ard. 

The  Preface  to  this  small  and  very 
cheap  volume  informs  us  that  it  is  pub- 
lished "  as  an  experiment,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  writer  who,  by  weakness  of 
health,  is  rendered  incapable  of  exer- 
cising himself  in  his  proper  vocation, 
can,  in  a  more  humble  mode,  make 
himself,  in  the  least  degree,  useful 
to  his  fellow-creatures."  We  should 
be  sorry  tliat  the  answer  to  a  question 
like  this  were  suspended  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  experiment,  for,  wher- 
ever we  discern,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, proofs  of  ability  and  originality, 
and,  what  is  far  better,  of  sterling  piety 
and  Christian  feeling,  the  capacity  of 
the  author  for  usefulness  can  be  no  mat- 
ter of  question  at  all,  aud  our  doubts 
can  only  exteud  to  the  means  he  has 
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taken  for  improving  his  talent  and  mak- 
ing it  more  |)roductive. 

The  spirit  and  character  of  the  dis- 
courses are  very  far  from  common-place. 
They  are  energetic,  vigorous,  pious  to- 
wards God  and  generous  towards  man, 
l)crfectly  free  from  bigotry,  and  full  of 
affectionate  attachment  to  the  gospel.  It 
is  because  they  are  all  this,  and  because 
they  testify  plainly  in  many  passages  to 
the  author's  ability,  that  we  regret  the 
too  obvious  want  of  care  in  their  prepa- 
ration for  the  press.  Besides  that  good 
taste  is  often  sacrificed  to  effect,  the  in- 
stances of  careless  and  confused  con- 
.struction  and  grammatical  inaccuracy 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  au- 
thor must  surely  be  aware  that  published 
sermons,  at  the  very  best,  come  to  us 
under  a  great  disadvantage  :  they  are 
too  short  to  fulfil  the  promise  which 
some  lofty  exordium  had  perhaps  held 
out.  They  do  not  contain  enough  in 
their  narrow  limits  to  meet  the  doubts 
or  difficulties  of  the  private  thinker ; 
they  are  not  sufficient  under  such  cir- 
cumstances for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  for  those  of  c.vcitement  they 
commonly  fail,  because  they  want  the 
accompatiiments  which  make  pulpit  mi- 
nistrations BO  effective.  We  miss  the 
voice,  the  eye,  the  gesture  of  the  speak- 
er, which  have  much  to  do  with  our  im- 
pressions  of  his  sincerity,  consequently 
with  his  powers  of  persuasion.  We  miss 
also  the  sacred  associations  of  time  and 
place,  the  preparatory  prayers  and  hymns, 
the  consciousness  of  sympathy  with  many 
brethren.  We  have  said  that  our  author 
must  be  aware  of  all  this.  Can  it  be 
tiien  that  his  woik  is  designedly  left  in 
its  present  unfinished  state,  for  the  sal<e 
of  presenting  to  his  clerical  bretlnen  a 
si)ecimen  of  sermons  prepared  with  just 
tliat  degree  of  care  recjuisite  for  tiieir 
delivery  from  the  jjulpit  by  well  qualified 
preachers,  who  may  enlarge  upon  and 
improve  thein  ? 

The  author  has,  |)erhaps,  observed 
that  mere  skeleton  sermons,  which  oiler 
only  hints  for  general  arrangiincnt, 
though  they  accustom  writers  tu  a  me- 
thodical distribution  of  their  subject- 
matter,  suggest  very  little  to  the  imagi- 
nation or  feelings;  Ids  sketches,  tfieie- 
fore,  are  to  be  of  u  different  kind  ;  they 
arc  devoid  of  outline,  of  regular  division, 
of  fixed  plan  ;  but  they  present  us  with 
many  scattered  beauties,  nnjre  or  less 
workid  out,  according  to  his  fancy, 
riiis,  if  we  have  guessed  aright,  is  cer- 
t.ilnly  not  a  bad  idea,  and  it  mii^ht  have 
been    niucli    better   executed.     The    be- 


ginnings of  a  passage  designed  to  be 
eloquent,  might  surely  have  been  correct, 
and  unfortunately  it  is  in  some  striking 
passages  that  defect  is  most  apparent. 

We  had  marked  a  few  sentences  illus- 
trative of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
but  we  forbear,  and  give  with  greater 
pleasure  a  specimen  of  the  author's  best 
style  ;  the  spirit  is  uniformly  good. 

Who  but  must  admire  the  kind  and 
Christian  benevolence  of  the  following 
passage  from  the  Sermon  "  On  the  Love 
of  God  and  of  ourjNeighbour"  ? 

"  You  can  love  a  thousand  things 
which  you  do  not  even  yet  know  to  be 
worthy  of  your  love,  and  can  you  not 
love  him  whose  worth  you  do  know  ?— 
know  beyond  a  doubt,  know  by  every 
test  which  your  reason  or  your  imagina- 
tion can  supply  to  you  ?  Can  you  not 
love  him  who  is  so  mild,  so  gentle,  so 
affectionate,  and  so  kind  and  generous 
withal,  that  if  we  only  give,  as  it  were,  a 
promise  that  we  will  try  to  love  him,  he 
will  send  his  Holy  Spirit  into  our  hearts, 
which  shall  teach  us  to  love  him  as  we 
ought .'  Can  you  not  love  such  a  Being  ? 
Ah  !  you  cannot  love  him — the  creature 
love  the  Creator  ! — Well,  then,  take  a 
lower  range ;  love  him  who  is  formed 
from  the  same  dust,  who  inhabits  the 
same  earth,  who  possesses  the  same  limit- 
ed faculties  with  thyself;  love  him,  love 
thy  neighbour,  love  him  as  thou  vvouldst 
love  the  thing  dearest  to  thee  in  nature, 
love  him  as  tliyself.  But  (you  may  ask) 
who  is  my  neighbour? — Man,  in  every 
rank,  of  every  character,  whatever  may 
be  his  disposition,  his  feelings,  liis  capa- 
cities, man  universally,  is  your  neigh- 
bour ;  but  nearest  of  all,  that  man  who 
has  been  so  blest  as  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  fi)ld  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  who  is  called  after  the  name  of 
Christ ;  to  him  you  are  knit  by  an  indis- 
soluble bond  ;  there  may,  indeed,  be  a 
seeming  line  of  separation,  but  you  are 
in  reality  one,  one  in  the  same  Lord,  the 
same  faith,  tlie  same  baptism,  the  same 
hope  of  your  calling:  this  man  observes 
days,  and  times,  and  seasons,  and  pays 
respect  or  worship  to  departed  men  and 
angels ;  some  would  call  him  supersti- 
tious, idolatrous  ;  do  you  call  him  fellow- 
christian,  brother  ;  love  him ;  clierish 
him  ;  if  you  can,  win  him.  That  man 
(as  it  a|)|iears  to  us)  has  shorn  the  God- 
head ot  half  its  glory  ;  he  believes  not 
that  the  '  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  :'  what  are  his  errors  to 
us  .'  To  his  own  Master  he  w  ill  stand 
or  fall ;  he  is  our  neighbour  ;  let  us  be 
(arcful    that   we    pay   him   every   neigh. 
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hourly  office.  Another  is  at  issue  with 
us  iu  church  governmeut ;  another  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart  wallas  ahroad  in  a 
plain  and  iiuusnal  garb ;  one  has  one  tri- 
vial distinciion  ;  another,  another — what 
of  that  ?  Are  not  all  our  neighbours  ? 
it  is  our  part,  therefore,  to  love  and  es- 
teem them  all.  Pass  we  beyond  the 
pale  of  our  faith  ;  there  are  beings,  God 
in  his  mercy  grant  there  may  Ije  few 
such,  who  can  peruse  the  simple  and 
artless  narrative  of  our  Redeemer's  suf- 
ferings, and  can  perceive  there  nothing 
but  the  traces  of  deep-laid  villainy  and 
successful  imposture  ;  against  these  men 
let  us  use  those  arras  only  which  Christ 
has  chosen  should  be  employed  in  his 
service,  those  of  mild,  of  tender,  of  per- 
suasive expostulation,  that  so  if  we  fail 
in  convincing  their  reasons,  we  at  least 
may  touch  their  hearts.  There  is  said  to 
exist — I  have  heard  it,  but  I  scarcely  can 
credit  the  assertion — there  is  said  to  exist 
a  reasonable  soul  who  can  look  out  on 
this  wide  and  variegated  world,  and  can 
discern  there  no  marks  of  a  creative 
power,  who  not  only  lives  as  if  there 
were  no  God  iu  the  world,  but  actually 
believes  there  is  none.  0  I  if  ever  Chris- 
tian charity,  that  expression  of  a  thou- 
sand secret  and  nameless  meanings,  had 
a  field  to  exercise  itself  in,  here  is  one 
before  it  now.  Trusting  in  this  alone, 
taking  this  single  guide  to  our  footsteps, 
let  us  go  forth  and  seek  to  restore  that 
unhappy  wanderer  to  the  paths  of  life 
which  he  has  madly  abandoned." — Pp. 
108—111. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Art.  V. — Lh-rs  of  Eminent  British 
lAtwpers.  By  Henry  Roscoe,  Esq., 
Barrister  at  Law.  Pp.  428.  (Lard- 
ner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia ) 

There  are  almost  as  many  ways  of 
writing  lives  as  as  of  living,  and  in  both 
cases  there  are  various  kinds  and  degrees 
of  perfection  and  deficiency,  of  success 
and  failure.  No  life,  iu  the  world  or  on 
paper,  cai»  wholly  tall  short  of  its  objects 
if  a  love  of  tiuth  and  fairness  be  the 
leading  principle  ;  and  neither  can  effect 
as  much  as  it  might  do,  if  grace  and  the 
power  to  interest  be  wanting.  In  bio- 
graphy, the  latter  requisite  is  usually 
supplied  by  the  subject ;  for  the  greater 
proportion  of  written  lives  relate  to  men 
whose  existence  abounded  in  incident, 
or  whose  previous  celebrity  has  secured 
the  favourable  prepossessions  of  the 
reader.  The  adventures  of  discoverers 
by  land  and  sea,  of  admirals  and  gene- 


rals, captivate  the  imagination  of  all ; 
domestic  histories  interest  the  affections 
of  all ;  and  even  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  mind  and  life  of  philoso- 
phers and  scientific  men,  originate  in 
principles  common  to  all,  and  recog- 
nized by  all ;  so  that  the  biographer  of 
such  men  has  only  to  be  careful  of  his 
own  fidelity,  to  be  assured  that  his  la- 
bours will  be  more  or  less  interesting  to 
the  public.  But  there  is  a  class  of  men 
whose  lives  are  not  thus  universally  in- 
teresting ;  and  who  ought  to  be  de- 
scribed differently,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  which  the  description  is 
designed  to  answer.  That  class  is  the 
lawyers. 

The  legal  career  of  such  men  interests 
their  professional  brethren  ;  and  the 
philosophy  or  the  domestic  detail  of 
their  lives  may  charm  general  readers. 
These  may  be  so  blended  as  to  render 
the  narrative  generally  acceptable;  but 
to  do  so  is  no  easy  matter  ;  and  there  is 
no  hope  that  any  but  the  profession  will 
care  for  the  biography  of  a  lawyer,  as  a 
mere  lawyer.  It  is  not  in  the  choice 
of  the  biographer  whether  the  life  he 
takes  iu  hand  afford  a  variety  of  incident 
or  not ;  but  it  is  in  his  power  so  to 
delineate  the  features  of  mind, » so  to 
mark  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
formed,  to  exhibit  the  influences  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  and  which  in  its 
turn  it  exercised,  as  to  point  out  its  re- 
lation to  the  universal  mind,  and  esta- 
blish a  brotherly  interest  in  every  indi- 
vidual heart.  Where  this  is  done  as  it 
may  be  done,  clearly  and  faithfully,  an 
affection  may  be  created  in  the  heart  of 
the  poet  or  the  mechanic  for  the  most 
thorough-bred  lawyer  that  ever  passed 
his  days  among  parchments,  and  his 
nights  in  dreams  of  precedents  and  plead- 
ings. Where  political  is  united  with 
legal  eminence,  a  never-failing  hold  on 
the  interest  of  the  public  is  afforded  to 
the  biographer  ;  and  the  fault  is  in  him- 
self, and  not  in  his  subject,  if  his  narra- 
tive be  dry,  or  only  partially  attractive. 

The  volume  before  us  forms  a  part  of 
a  series  of  popular  works  ;  and  there- 
fore we  know  that  it  is  designed  for  ge- 
neral readers.  From  its  contents  we 
should  have  inferred  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  profession.  We  find  little  be- 
yond the  legal  lives  of  the  great  men  de- 
scribed in  it ;  and  that  little  is  so  en- 
cumbered by  a  perpetual  reference  to 
authorities,  that  it  appears  as  if  the  writer 
feared  to  give  scope  to  his  own  faculties 
of  comparison  and  inference  in  making 
himself  master  of  his  subject,  or  to  his 
powers  of  description  in  presenting  it  to 
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the  reader.  What  restrictions  he  may 
have  been  laid  under  as  to  space,  we 
know  not;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  however  narrow  his  bounds,  more 
interest,  both  of  matter  and  style,  might 
have  been  united  with  the  fidelity  which 
characterizes  the  work.  The  large  va- 
riety of  extracts  and  references  which 
meet  us  at  every  turn  of  the  page,  and 
the  quietness  of  feeling  which  pervades 
the  work,  attest  its  impartiality,  wiiich 
we  allow  to  be  a  primary  requisite  ;  and 
therefore  the  volume  will  serve  as  a  use- 
ful manual  for  young  candidates  for  legal 
eminence.  It  will  not,  we  think,  be- 
come very  popular. 

Variety  of  subject  is  not  wanting  ;  for 
we  have  the  lives  of  Coke,  Selden,  Hale, 
Lords  Guilford,  Jefferies,  Somers,  Mans- 
field, Ashburton,  Thurlow,  and  Erskine  ; 
Wilmot,  Blackstone,  Jones,  and  Uomilly. 
In  such  a  collection,  the  sensible  reader 
may  recognize  examples  and  warnings  of 
almost  every  moral  and  legal  virtue  and 
vice.  Let  us  not  be  thought  unchari- 
table for  using  the  latter  term.  Jefferies 
is  in  the  list ;  so  that  were  his  brethren 
immaculate,  our  position  would  still 
hold  good. 


Art.  VI. — /I  Practical  Exposition  of 
the  Laui  of  IViUs,  d^-c.  By  Ricliard 
Dickson,  Esq.  pp.  212.  London. 
1830.  Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper. 

Tfinun  is  now  a  general  outcry  for 
cheap  law  ;  and  truly,  if  we  must  have 
so  much  law  as  our  legislature  declares 
to  be  necessary,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  it  slioiild  he  easily  procured,  iiut 
it  is  not  with  law  as  with  commodities 
in  general.  Instead  of  being  cheap,  it  is 
dear  in  proportion  to  its  abundance.  We 
are  weary  of  the  old  story  of  estates 
wliicli  are  ruined  tlirougli  the  multipli- 
city of  the  provisions  for  tlieir  preserva- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hojjed  that  these  evils 
are  in  process  of  mitigation,  if  not  of 
remedy ;  and,  in  the  meanwJiile,  tlie 
desire  of  tlie  people,  of  the  wiser  part  of 
the  people  at  least,  is  to  obtain  the 
knowledge,  if  they  cannot  get  tlie  bene- 
fits, of  the  law  at  a  moderate  rate.  Men 
are  not  satisfied  now  with  committing 
their  legal  interests  unreservedly  to  the 
lawyers.  Tliey  clioose  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  understand  with  their 
own  heads, — not  perhaps  the  mysteries 
of  the  science,  the  arcana  of  the  courts, 
— but  the  plain  princij)les  of  law  which 
sliould  be  ohiious  to  all,  and  those  prac- 
tic;il  applications  of  them  for  which  there 
is  perpeti'.iil  ocrasiou  in  the  common 
transactions  of  biisiiies;*,  and  with  wiiich 


it  behoves  every  good  man  of  business 
to  be  acquainted. 

This  desire,  like  all  the  rational  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  from  its  mem- 
bers, is  in  the  course  of  being  gratified. 
Among  other  answers  to  the  call,  has 
appeared  the  work  before  us,  which  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  useful  information 
on  that  department  of  the  law  of  which 
it  treats,  in  a  neat  form,  and  at  a  mode- 
rate charge. 

As  it  contains  nothing  more  than  may 
be  found  in  the  law  books  in  use  in  tlie 
profession,  we  conclude  it  was  designed 
solely  for  popular  reference ;  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  wished  that  the  style  liad 
been  more  popular,  and  that  the  points 
had  been  put  in  a  more  familiar  and 
prominent  way.  A  conscientious  testa- 
tor will,  however,  make  out  for  himself 
all  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  safe  trans- 
action of  business  to  know,  and  will  be 
thankful  that  information  so  valuable  is 
placed  within  his  reach. 

Art.  VII. — The  Doom  of  Devoir goil, 
a  Melo-drama ;  Auchindrane,  or 
the  Atjrshire  Tragedy.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart.     Cadell. 

"  These  dramatic  pieces,  or  at  least 
the  first  of  them,  were  long  since  writ- 
ten, for  the  purjiose  of  obliging  the  late 
Mr.  Terry,  then  manager  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  for  whom  tlie  author  had  a 
particular  regard."  (Preface.)  There 
are  many  different  ways  of  shewing  re- 
gard to  one's  friends,  but  it  would  not 
he  easy  to  make  a  niucli  worse  selection 
than  Sir  Walter  has  made  in  this  in- 
stance. For  a  man  of  reputation  so  higli 
and  extended,  of  genius  so  unquestiouti- 
ble,  and  of  versatility  so  rarely  equalled, 
to  write  an  octavo  volume  of  stuff  so 
poor  and  pitiful,  so  altogether  "  stale, 
flat,  and  uiiprotitable,"  at  least  unpro- 
fitable to  the  reader,  is  indeed  an  extra- 
ordinary sacrifice  to  friendship,  and  a 
most  peculiar  mode  of  "  obliging  the 
late  Mr.  Terry."  That  worthy  person 
nmst  have  felt  it  so ;  for  he  very  judi- 
ciously kept  the  obligation  to  himself, 
and  never  admitted  the  performers  or 
audiences  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre  to  any 
participation  in  Sir  Walter's  kindness. 
The  secret  went  with  liiin  to  liis  grave, 
and  was  "  not  remembered  in  his  epi- 
taph,"— a  grateful  carefulness  of  his 
friend's  fame,  which  the  present  publi- 
cation shews  not  to  have  been  appre- 
ciated as  it  ought.  There  are  hut  two 
things  in  this  volume  not  unworthy  of 
the  author ;  and  they  iiave  both  been 
puhlislied  liefoie;  one  of  them  in  a  more 
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perfect  and  polished  form.  We  mean 
the  song  (p.  10)  which  was  improved 
into  the  pretty  ditty  of  County  Gay  in 
Queotiu  Darward,  and  the  ballad  of 
"  Bonny  Dundee,"  which  appeared  in 
one  of  the  Juvenile  Annuals.  Plot,  cha- 
racter, and  dialogue,  all  are  only  not 
common-place  when  they  are  worse  than 
common-place.  We  write  this  fact  re- 
gretfully ;  feeling  how  many  hours  of 
enjoyment  we  are  indebted  to  the  author 
for,  and  hoping  that  we  shall  yet  have 
to  thank  him  for  many  more.  But  it 
hehoves  the  public  to  give  him  and  his 
bookseller  a  lesson  on  the  occasion ; 
they  have  amply  deserved  it ;  and  may 
it  be  of  service  to  them,  and  teach  them 
not  again  to  trifle  with  people's  expecta- 
tions and  purses.  A  good  motive  will 
not  ensure  a  good  book  ;  nor  ought  the 
public  to  be  taxed  (for  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
name  in  a  title-page  does  infallibly  levy 
a  tax  upon  the  community)  merely  on 
account  of  the  author's  kind-heartedness 
towards  an  individual ;  for  certainly  the 
only  merit  we  can  discover  in  these 
dramas  is,  that  they  "  were  written  for 
the  purpose  of  obliging  the  late  Mr. 
Terry." 


Art.  VIII. — Memoirs  of  a  Gentle- 
teomnn  of  the  Old  School.  In  2 
Vols. 

The  authoress  of  these  Memoirs,  be- 
ing, as  she  informs  us,  in  her  77th  year, 
should  belong  to  the  old  school  herself, 
but  of  this  we  can  find  no  signs  in  her 
book ;  it  is  written  iu  the  poco  curante 
style,  with  the  passer  le  temps  intention 
of  any  other  new  work  of  the  kind, 
with  precisely  that  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  real  and  invented  names  and 
positions,  which  may  be  considered  as 
"  an  art  unknown  to  the  ancients."  We 
have  only  to  conclude  that  experience 
teaches  other  things  besides  wisdom,  and 
that  a  lady  of  tact  will  always  keep  pace 
with  the  fashion.  The  first  thing  to  be 
learnt  from  the  Old  Lady's  Memoirs,  is 
a  novel  and  speedy  mode  of  keeping  a 
husband  at  home  (write  it  down,  lesson 
the  first,  in  a  young  lady's  album).  "  One 
of  my  father's  sisters  was  happily  mar- 
ried, and  mother  to  three  children,  when 
the  Pretender  arrived  in  Scotland  ;  my 
aunt's  husband  prepared  to  join  him, 
regardless  of  his  wife's  entreaties  to  re- 
main at  home  ;  his  horses  were  at  the 
door,  he  was  eating  his  breakfast,  when, 
as  if  by  accident,  she  threw  down  the 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  so  scalded 
him,  that  he  was  obliged,  at  that  nio- 
ment,  to  relinguish  his  purpose  ;"  ne- 


vertheless fata  riam  invenieot,  and  the 
poor  man  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Cnlloden.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted ;  news 
being  received  of  the  event,  his  wife, 
"  with  a  small  cart  and  two  servants, 
went  in  search  of  her  husband's  body — 
found,  took  it  home,  and,  by  this  means, 
preserved  his  property  to  the  children." 
"  I  relate  this  anecdote,"  says  the  sup- 
posed auto-biographical  lady,  "  being 
somewhat  vain  of  my  aunt  Isabella's 
course  and  presence  of  mind." 

Lesson  the  second ;  on  the  mutability 
of  human  affections.  "  My  father  was 
the  eldest  son  of  my  grandfather's  second 
wife ;  she  presented  him  with  four  more 
sons,  who,  as  has  been  related  to  me, 
kicked  and  cuffed  each  other  iu  the  nur- 
sery, yet  were  the  best  of  friends  when 
arrived  at  man's  estite.  I  tell  this  to 
console  those  parents  who  witness  nur- 
sery squabbles  with  regret  and  apprehen- 
sion. Their  mother  had  a  distant  rela- 
tion for  whom  she  had  a  great  regard  ; 
so  had  not  her  husband.  He  used  to 
say,  "  I  am  willing,  my  dear,  yon  should 
see  your  cousin,  but  pray  invite  her  when 
I  am  from  home."  This  cousin  he  after- 
wards  took  for  his  third  leife' — Vol.  I.  p.  3. 

Item  the  third,  *'  (As  Dr.  Johnson  says,) 
'  We  may  praise  ourselves  if  we  deserve 
praise.'"  Item  the  fourth,  "I,  lady-like, 
flattered  myself,  which  I  hope  is  not  so 
criminal  as  flattering  others."  Lesson 
the  fifth,  "  It  is  dilficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood,  but  truth  is 
not  always  to  be  spoken,  though  it  is 
said  in  the  Scripture,  '  Speak  the  truth 
alway.'"  The  story  annexed  is  captions 
and  foolish  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  55) .  Item  the 
sixth,  "  Lord  S.  had  a  chaplain  who 
went  through  prayers  in  seventeen  mi- 
nutes and  a  half."  Item  the  seventh, 
"  It  is  a  dirti/  custom  to  wear  shoes  and 
stockings."  Item  the  eighth,  "  I  hope 
none  of  my  readers  will  thick  the  worse 
of  me  for  having  played  at  cards  on  Sun- 
day!" (A  singular  confession  for  a  gen- 
tlewoman of  tbe  Old  School,  unless  she 
could  go  back  to  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.) 

"  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  with 
most  nations,  and  I  was  asked,"  (abroad 
that  is,)  "  why  our  common  people  kept 
it  by  going  to  the  ale  house,  where  they 
got  drunk,  and  went  home  to  beat  their 
wives.  I  confess  I  had  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  make  to  this  terrible  accusa- 
tion. In  my  opiuiou,  they  had  much 
better  dance  or  even  play  with  the 
'  Deil's  beuks,'  as  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians called  them." — Vol.  II,  p.  140. 

The  accusation  is  unanswerable,  as  it 
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respects  the  taste  of  the  English  public, 
who  prefer  getting  drunk  and  beating 
their  wives  ;  as  to  the  policy  of  making 
Sunday  "  a  day  of  rejoicing"  only,  and 
leaving  it  to  every  one's  taste  to  divert 
himself  as  best  he  might,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, that  where  competition  of  every 
kind  is  so  immense,  and  the  love  of  gain 
so  engrossing,  as  it  is  at  this  time  in 
England,  a  day  of  rejoicing,  divested  of 
its  sacred  character,  would  be  hustled 
out  of  life,  and  become  a  mere  day  of 
business.  The  holiday  would  be  lost  if  it 
ceased  to  be  to  the  great  majority  a  holy- 
day.  The  Memoirs  conclude  (as  me- 
moirs of  a  single  lady  should  always  con- 
clude) with  her  marriage  ;  she  was  mar- 
ried late  in  life,  and  in  an  arm  chair! 
Her  husband,  it  appears,  was  still  older, 
and  of  the  three  things  to  be  vowed,  the 
lady  avers  she  could  safely  vow  two. 
"  From  my  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  Mr.  M.  I  honoured  him  now;  from  a 
knowledge  of  myself  I  was  certain  I 
should  obey  him  when  I  was  his  wife." 
If  any  young  lady  of  the  present  school 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  quotation, 
extraordinary  as  it  must  appear,  we  refer 
to  the  very  words,  Vol.  II.  p.  304,  where 
it  will  also  be  found  that  the  said  Mr. 


M.  was— a  whirlwind!  On  the  whole, 
the  Memoirs  are  amusing,  and  the  style 
reminds  us  every  novv  and  then  of"  Our 
Village." 


Art.  IX  — ^  Summnry  Fieto  of  the 
Principle  of  Population.  By  tlie 
Rev.  T.  R.  Rlalthus.     12ino.  pp. 

77. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  "  Extract  from 
an  article  which  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Malthus  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Ency- 
clopsedia  Uritannica."  It  is  by  far  the 
best  statement  of  his  theory  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  The  subject  still  occu- 
pies so  nmch  attention  ;  it  really  pos- 
sesses so  much  importance ;  and  there  is 
so  much  mistake,  perversion,  or  misre- 
presentation, both  by  the  opponents  and 
the  advocates  of  the  author's  peculiar 
tenet,  that  this  compendium  is  very  con- 
venient for  those  wlio  demur  to  the  ex- 
l)ense  required  for  procuring,  or  the  time 
needful  for  studying,  the  full-length  Es- 
say. It  is  an  excellent  and  very  cheap 
substitute  for  that  work  ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  more  luminous  than  its  prin- 
cipal. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sketch  of  Dr.  Channiiiir. 
(From  the  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
January  1830.) 
TiiK,  following  slictch  will,  it  is  thnuuht, 
interest  our  readers.  It  is  obviously  the 
conijiosition  of  a  believer,  but  not  a  bi- 
goted one,  in  the  popular  theology. 

"  The  rank  which  this  celebrated  di- 
vine has  lately  taken  as  an  essayist,  and 
the  interest  excited  in  his  writings  abroad, 
have  made  him  a  cons|)i(uous  object  of 
cniiosity.  He  is  probably  the  greatest 
intellect  amongst  us,  and  as  such  we 
have  tliougiit  a  slight  sketch  of  his  per- 
son and  manners,  thoiii;li  given  witii  no 
advantage  but  those  of  a  general  ob- 
servrr,  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers. 

"  Dr.  Channing's  appearance  out  of 
th(^  jiulpit  is  not  prepossessing.  He  is 
bi  low  ilic  middle  stature,  and  of  the 
sligiitcst   possible   frame.     Constant   ill- 


ness of  late  years  has  reduced  even  his 
natural  proi)ortions,  and  when  seen  in 
the  street,  wrapped  with  a  shrinking 
closeness  from  the  air,  ami  pursuing  his 
way  with  the  irresolute  step  and  the 
subdued  countenance  of  an  invalid,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  his  ap|)earance  with 
the  ])rodigious  energy  of  his  writings. 
In  the  pulpit  he  is  another  man.  The 
cloud  of  anxiety  jiasses  from  his  face  as 
he  lises.  'i"he  contracted  expression  or- 
dinarily visible  about  his  UKuith  gives 
place  to  a  detailed  and  serene  calmness. 
His  fine  eye  ex|)ands  and  brightens,  and 
tlie  whole  character  of  his  face  is  one  of 
the  most  pure  and  elevated  humanity. 
A  hearer  who  saw  him  for  the  fust  time 
there,  if  indeed  he  remembered  any 
thing  but  the  elevated  beauty  of  his 
thoughts,  would  go  away  impressed  with 
his  noble  dignity,  and  the  air  of  calm 
|Hiwer  in  his  look  and  action.  His  face 
itself  is  diminutive,  smaller  even  than  a 
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child's,  bat  there  is  great  breadth  in  the 
temples,  and  his  forehciid,  over  which  he 
wears  his  hair  long  and  carelessly,  is  of 
the  finest  form  and  amplitude.  On  the 
wijiole,  we  think  the  common  impression 
after  seeing  Dr.  Channinsr  would  be  that 
of  a  mind,  a  mere  iniellect,  wrapped  in 
the  slightest  drapery  of  flesh  that  will 
confine — a  coil  of  mortality  so  loosely 
worn,  that  whenever  its  errand  was  com- 
plete, the  inhabiting  spirit  would  release 
itself  by  the  simplest  heavenward  vo- 
lition. 

Dr.  Chanuing's  delivery  is  not  at  all 
oratorical  or  passionate.  It  may  have 
been  so  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  mi- 
nisti7,  for  he  is  naturally  of  a  kindling 
and  enthusiastic  temperament,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  natural  wonder  to  those  who 
hear  him  after  having  read  his  feneut 
composition,  that  he  should  yield  so  little 
to  the  sway  of  feeling.  H  is  maimer  is  ear- 
nest and  absorbed,  but,  unless  excited  by 
a  favourite  or  opposed  opinion,  perfectly 
uuimpassioned.  You  may  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  whole  truth  of  his  soul 
is  breathing  on  his  lips,  but  he  seems  to 
you  under  the  influence  of  an  inward 
power  which  is  too  holy  for  human  ex- 
citement, and  which  chastens  and  sub- 
dues his  whole  spirit  like  a  mighty  spell. 
We  know  nothing  more  strangely  and 
deeply  impressive  than  this  almost  un- 
natural suppression  of  enthusiasm.  He  is 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  voice  of  singular 
depth  and  sweetness,  which  debility 
seems  only  to  have  made  more  low  and 
musical,  and  from  the  calm  serenity,  nay, 
majesty  of  his  manner,  and  the  high  order 
of  his  thoughts,  it  has  sometimes  seemed 
to  us  a  very  spirit  tone — the  voice  of  a 
being  without  passions,  breatlied  into 
utterance  by  the  pure  inspiration  of  truth. 
The  vigorous  beauty  of  his  style  is  too 
well  known  and  admired  to  be  more 
than  alluded  to,  but  a  mere  reader  can 
have  little  idea  of  its  etfect  wlieu  heard 
from  tiie  writer's  own  lips.  His  em- 
phasis and  cadence  are  very  peculiar. 
His  tones  seem  the  most  simple  efl'ort  of 
articulation  ;  but  he  has  a  way  of  lin- 
gering on  what  we  can  only  express  by 
calling  it  the  crisis  of  a  sentence,  and  of 
giving  a  depth  and  richness  to  the  forci- 
ble word,  which  yield  an  exquisite  satis- 
faction to  I  he  ear,  not  easily  described. 
You  sit  and  listen,  as  it  might  be  to 
music.  The  sense  is  for  the  time  cap- 
tive, and  if  the  melody  in  which  it  comes 
clothed  does  not  wholly  disguise  the 
sentiment,  it,  at  least,  gives  it  a  winning 
persuasion,  most  dangerous  to  the  charm- 
ed judgment  of  the  hearer.  It  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  how  well  all  tliis 
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harmonizes  with  ilie  character  of  the 
preacher's  mind,  and  his  mode  of  reli- 
gions inculcation.     His  system  is  purely 
intellectual,    (t  is  one  of  his  great  points 
that  the  mind,  and  that  alone,  is  the  seat 
of  regeneration,  and  all   his   collateral 
opinions  are  in  the  same  sublimated  and 
glittering  sphere.     His  illustrations,  too, 
are  taken  from  the  most  pure  and  simple 
objects — childhood,  nature,  the  relations 
of  beauty  and  propriety.     He  seems  to 
have  no  consciousness  of  the  gross  and 
the  common  in  life.     He  has  surrounded 
himself  with  the  materials  suited  to  his 
taste,  and  he  weaves   from  it  his  web 
of   similitude,   and   clothes   his  coming 
thoughts  in  a  drapery  which  commends 
them  powerfully  to  spirits  like  his  own, 
though,    in   its   beautiful   simplicity,    it 
may  be  less  calculated  than  a  coarser 
dress  to  arrest  tlie  eye  of  the  undiscern- 
ing.     There  is  nothing  about  him  which 
does  not  thus  add  to  the  eft'ect  he  desires 
to  produce.    Tlie  warm  benevolence  of 
his  nature,  breaking  out  constantly  in  his 
sermons  like  an  irrepressible  impulse — 
his  severe  standard  of  the  Ciiri.-tian  cha- 
racter— his   own    precarious    tenure   of 
life,  and,  with  its  increasing  weakness, 
his  increasing  ardour  in  the  support  of 
his  peculiar  tenets — the  remarkable  ele- 
vation and  breadth  of  his  views  upon 
other  subjects — and,  above  all,  his  own 
high  example  in  the  practice  of  religion — 
the.<e  are  circumstances  which,  thrown 
as  they  always  are  into  the  scale  of  ar- 
gument, plead  powerfully  with  the  wa- 
vering mind  for  the  truth  and  heavenly 
orijjiu  of  his  opinions.     We  cannot  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  a  champion  for  a  cause 
more  completely  furnished  for  success. 
He    tcould  succeed    if    truth    were    not 
greater    than    genius.     He    would,   ioug 
ere  this,  have  sown  his  native  land,  in 
all  its  extended  breadth,   with  his  opi- 
nions, had  it   been  in  human  power  to 
sow  error,  and  give  it^elf  "the  increase." 
As   it   is,    we   know  not   wiio  can   hear 
him — listen  to  his  lofty  morality,  and  see 
the  gleam  of  his  sublimed  spirit  through 
the  frail  body  it  inhabits — ^ee  him  staiid- 
ine  on  the  verne  of  eternity,   when  long 
sickness  and  a  mind  strong  and  thirsting 
after  truth   nmst  almost  have  lifted  the 
veil,  and  with  all  the  ligiit  it  sheds  upon 
him,  still  clineiug  to  his  belief— we  say, 
we  know  not  who  can  subject  him.-elf  to 
all  this,  and  not  doubt  his  own  senses,  if 
he  has  not  so  read  his  Bible.     For  our 
own  part,  false  and  delusive  as,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  we  nmst  believe  hi.s 
opinions  to  be,  we  never  listen  to  the 
silvery  tones  of  his  voice,  pleading  elo- 
quently   against    what    we    have    been 
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taiif^Iit,  and  do  bt-liove,  tlie  truth,  with- 
out a  sinking  of  tlio  lieart,  a  shadow  of 
misgiving  in  our  trust,  which  nothins 
hut  the  radiant  light  of  revelation  could 
ever  lift  away. 

"  We  sliould  like  to  say  something  of 
the  character  of  Dr.  Channing's  mind, 
but  we  are  not  adequate  to  the  analysis, 
and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  presumption 
in  us  to  pronounce  upon  it,  except  in 
tlic  most  general  terms.    It  was  remarked 
of  Milton,  by  one  speaking  of  the  neglect 
he  experienced  from  his  age,  that  '  he 
strode  so  far  in  advance  of  other  men  as 
to  dwarf  himself  by  the  distance.'     We 
would  say  of  Dr.  Chaning,  that  he  strode 
so  far  in  advance  of  humanity,  that  he 
can  turn   and  look  as  from  an  eminence 
upon    tlie   relative    proportions   of  life, 
and  judge  truly  of  the  relative  magnitudes 
of  its  objects.     His  essays,  on  subjects 
not  connected  witli  his  profession,  are 
j)robably  the  greatest  efforts  the  intellect 
of  the  time  has  [)roduced.    He  has  shewn 
a    broad,     grasping,    universal    power, 
which  has  marked  him  for  the  admira- 
tion of  both  hemispheres.     Whatever  he 
approaches,  singularly  enough,  be  it  the 
delicate  spirit   of  poetry,    or   the  giant 
demon  of  Glory,  he  holds  the  lamp  of 
truth  to  it  with  an  infallible  closeness, 
and  the  beauties  of  the  one  and  the  de- 
formities of  the  other  shine  out  equally 
with  a  new  and  transparent  distinctness. 
It  is  rarely  in  tliese  days  that  a  man  can 
jnit  away  the  blinding  mist  from  his  eyes 
and    measure   at  a   glance    the    objects 
wliich  time  and  interest  so   cover  with 
misa|)prehensi()n  and  falsehood.    It  needs 
an  abstraction  from  tbe  dizziness  of  life 
— a  lift  above  tlie  tumult  and  din  of  the 
busy  and  sympathizing  world,  whicii  only 
a  gigantic  mind,  tempered  by  jnirity  and 
study   to    its    best   strengtii,   can   attain. 
We  have  little  hesitation  in   saying  tiiat 
the  eminent  man  of  whom  we  have  per- 
haps too  freely  spoken,  is  thus  gifted  and 
disciplined.       In    looking    off  upon    the 
world    from    liis    elevated    path,    many 
things  have  met  his  eye  in  the  wide  view, 
of  which,  tlioniih  they  came  not  witiiin 
tlie  sphere  of  bis  own  desire,  otiieis,  less 
loftily  placed  than  himself,  would  gladly 
know  the  magnitude.     Witixjut   lialiing 
on   th(^  way,  lie  has  glanced  around  and 
measured  their  ])i-o|)ortions,  and  in  tlie 
spirit  of  tlie  man   in   the  jiarahle,    who 
iiiijirovcd  bis  ten  talents,  he  has  imparted 
the  result  to  his   fellow-men.     We  owe 
him  deeply  for  the  gilt.     Without  it  we 
shmild    not  haie  forgotten  him,    for  the 
benevolence  and  fervour  with  which   he 
has  '  home   his  faculties'   in    the  sacred 
office,  have  graven  bis  name  in  the  best 


affections  of  many  a  bosom.  But  as  the 
scholar  and  philosopher  of  a  land  hither- 
to taunted  with  its  poverty  of  genius,  the 
name  of  Channing  will  be  writ  in  illu- 
minated letters  on  our  page  in  history, 
and  read  with  gladness  and  admiration 
by  those  who  come  after  us." 


On  Sunday-Schools. 

To  the  Editor, 
Sir, 
I  iiAVK  been  much  gratified  by  the  ac- 
counts which  have   from   time   to   time 
been  given  in  the  Repository,  of  Sunday- 
school  anniversaries,  and  especially  with 
that  which  Mr.  Edward   Higginson  has 
communicated  in  your  number  for  April. 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  our  schools 
are  beginning  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of 
attention,  both  from  our  congregations 
and  our  ministers,  than    they  formerly 
did  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  those 
of  my  brethren   who  have  as  yet  done 
nothing  towards  this  object,  would  con- 
sider not  only  of  what  consequence  it  is 
to  the  prosperity  of  their  congregations 
that  there  should  be  schools  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  them,  but  of  what 
use  their  jjcrsoiial  presence  and  exertions 
may  be,  they  would    devote    some  por- 
tion of  their  time  and  attention  to  this 
subject.      With   but   few  exceptions,   it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  position, 
that  the  Sunday-schools  of  a  chapel  will 
never  flourish  unless  the  minister  takes 
a  personal  interest  in  them  ;  and  again, 
that   a  congregation  will  never  be  tnilj* 
and  pvrmancntltj  flourisliing  unless  it  has 
a   flourishing    Sunday-school    connected 
with   it.     Our  richer  members  too  fre- 
quently yield  to  the  seductive   influence 
of  fashion,  and  desert  us  for  the  church  ; 
our  older  Tnembers  are  perpetually  dying 
off;   a  i)reacher  of  distinguished  ability, 
who  now   tills  our  pews,  either  dies,   or 
acce[!ts  a  better  place  ;  and  to  what  source 
can  we  with  so  much  confidence  look  for 
the  future,  or  even  the  present  sujiply  of 
our    vacant    seats,   as  to  those    schools, 
which,    if  well  conducted,  will  in  most 
instances   attach   to  the  cha[iel  the  chil- 
dren   who    have    there  been  educated — 
children  too,  who   are  in    that   rank   of 
life    from    which    must   ever   be    drawn 
some  of  our  most  stable  and  efficient,  if 
not  our  most  wealthy  members  .'     I  look 
upon  a  good  Sunday-school,  in  short,  as 
so    essential    an  appendage  to  a  chapel, 
whether  I  regard  the  benefit  conferred  on 
the  chililren,  the  spirit  of  union  and  co- 
o|)eration  which  it  elicits  in  the  younger 
jiart  of  the  (lock,  or  the  promise  wliich  it 
holds  out  with  respect  to  the  future  mini- 
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ber  of  attendants,  that  when  I  wish  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  a  cuiigrctcation, 
one  of  my  first  qnestious  always  is, 
"  What  is  the  state  of  your  schools  ?" 
Nor  let  the  minister  imagine  that,  in 
order  to  be  ^^ieful  in  this  way,  any  great 
sacrifice  of  time  will  be  requisite.  If  he 
will  only  shew  himself  in  the  school- 
room from  time  to  time,  and  have  an  eye 
to  the  general  routine  which  is  there 
pursued, — if  he  will  take  the  trouble 
either  rc^iarly,  or  but  occasionally,  to 
hear  a  class  himself,  or  to  address  the 
children,  and  strive,  both  in  public  and 
in  |)rivate,  to  excite  the  interest  and  call 
forth  the  exertions  of  the  congregation 
in  behalf  of  the  institution,  he  will  be 
doing  an  amount  of  good  botli  to  others 
and  to  himself,  to  which  the  labour  in- 
curred will  bear  no  proportion  deserving 
of  being  mentioned. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  hints  ap- 
pended to  my  "  Prayers  for  Sunday- 
schools,"  I  may  observe,  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
Sunday-school  that  tiie  con»mittee  of  ma- 
nagement should  consist  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  of  them  only.  Wliere 
it  consists  of  those  who  take  no  part  in 
the  detail  of  teaching,  there  is  nothing 
but  delay,  difficulty,  and  embarrassment. 
The.se  persons  do  not  themselves  know 
what  the  real  waut-«  of  the  school  are ; 
they  will  not  take  the  paiiis  to  acquaint 
them.selves  with  those  wants  by  actual 
attendance  ;  and  they  too  frequently  op- 
pose the  most  saiutarv-  reforms,  and  the 
most  necessary  outlay.  The  proper  per- 
sons to  form  the  committee  are  unques- 
tionably the  teachers  themselves ;  and  if 
it  be  feared  to  intrust  the  entire  manage- 
ment to  tliem,  the  keeping  of  the  funds, 
and  a  veto  on  their  disbursement,  may  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  chapel.  Allow  me  also  to  recom- 
mend that  the  teachers  should  drink  tea 
together  in  the  .school-room,  a.s  soon  as 
the  afternoon  attendance  is  over,  at  lea.st 
once  or  twice  a  month,  if  not  every  Sun- 
day. This  will  be  a  bond  of  Christian 
union  and  fellowship,  and  will  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  transacting  the  busi- 
ness and  discussing  the  interests  of  the 
institution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
every  congregation  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  persons  will  be  found  who  will 
be  both  able  and  willing  to  undertake 
the  office  of  teachers,  without  any  view 
to  pecuniary  compensation  ;  but  if  any 
difficulty  be  experienced,  it  will  be  well 
to  have  at  least  one  paid  teacher  in  each 
school,  so  that  there  may  be  some  one 
who  is  strictly  responsible  for  his  attend- 
ance at   tlic   hour   appointed,    and   the 
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children  may  never  be  left  withoat  an 
iu.-trnctor. 

In  addition  to  the  books  named  in  my 
printed  list  for  prizes,  I  may  mention 
"  Fir.st  Going  to  Service,"  by  the  author 
of  "  Tije  Emigrants,"  price  8</.  (Houls- 
tons.)  There  is  :also  the  "  Well-spent 
Hour,"  "  An  Abridgment  of  Anna  Ross," 
and  several  others,  publi^'hed  at  Boston 
in  America,  and  which  are  well  worth 
reprinting.  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  we  had  in  England,  in  our  own  con- 
nexion, a  really  efficient  society  for  pub- 
lishing books  for  Sunday-schools  ;  and  I 
venture  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  of  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, whether  it  would  not  be  wortli 
while  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  their 
funds  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  de- 
sirable an  object.  A  committee  of  three 
or  four  persons  would  be  competent  to 
conduct  the  business  of  such  a  society  ; 
and  if  it  were  in  connexion  with  the 
Association,  it  would  both  possess  faci- 
lities, and  insure  to  itself  a  degree  of 
confidence,  which  it  might  not  otherwise 
eujoy.  Till  something  of  this  kind  be 
done,  we  must  be  content  to  pay  for  our 
Sunday-school  books  a  higher  price  than 
what  is  paid  by  other  sects.  *'  Com- 
pare," it  is  said,  "  our  lists  with  those 
published  by  Houlstous,  or  by  Westley 
and  Davis,  and  mark  the  diSerence." 
True ;  but  these  booksellers  are  asso- 
ciated with  two  of  the  most  numerous 
religious  bodies  in  the  kingdom :  their 
immense  sales  allow  them  to  reduce  their 
prices  ;  and,  as  things  are  at  present,  we 
must  either  take  their  books,  which  are 
seldom  such  as  we  can  altogether  ap- 
prove, or  be  content  to  pay  more  for 
those  which  are  [perfectly  unobjectionable 
on  the  score  of  doctrine.  If,  however, 
the  subject  of  Sunday-schools  were  as 
much  attended  to  among  us  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  if  we  liad  in  London  a  society 
for  publishing  works  suitable  to  this  pur- 
pose, the  price  might  be  made  extremely 
reasonable,  and  the  quality  of  the  article 
would  be  improved  also.  I  may  add, 
that  some  plan  of  this  kind  is  rendered 
the  more  necessary  by  the  bigotry  to- 
wards us  displayed  by  other  sects,  who 
seem  to  be  determined  to  shut  us  out  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian feiJowship,  as  is  evinced  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Kendal,  recorded  in  your  last 
number,  p.  345. 

While  on  this  subject,  allow  me  to 
observe  further  on  the  importance  of 
having  a  week-day  school  connected  with 
each  of  our  Unitarian  chapels,  since  this 
will  be  an  additional  bond  of  attachment 
to  the  place,  and  le-ss  difficulty  will  Iw 
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experienced  on  theSal)b;itli  in  iiistrnctiiig 
those  vvlio  have  been  well  taut^lit  in  the 
week.  If  there  be  many  of  the  children 
who  cannot  attend  in  the  day-time,  it 
will  be  of  great  service  to  have  an  even- 
ing hour  for  them,  two  or  three  nisjhts 
out  of  the  seven.  Tliey  who  wish  to  see 
a  school  for  the  lower  orders  extremely 
well  conducted,  should  not  omit  the 
opportunity,  when  they  are  in  London, 
of  visiting  the  central  school  on  the 
British  and  Foreign  (Lancaster's)  sys- 
tem, in  the  Borough  Road,  al)out  half  a 
mile  beyond  Blackfriars'  Bridge.  The 
reading  and  writing  of  the  boys  are  very 
creditable  both  to  them  and  to  their 
master,  their  expertness  in  mental  arith- 
metic astonishing,  and  the  precision  of 
tlieir  consentaneous  movements  truly 
beautiful.  Ou  the  22d  of  April  last  I 
attended  the  annual  examination,  which 
was  rendered  more  than  usually  interest- 
ing by  the  presence  of  twenty  young 
Arabs,  whom  the  I'acha  of  Egypt  has 
sent  over  to  this  country  to  be  educated 
as  schoolmasters.  They  arrived  only  in 
December  last,  and  the  master,  JMr. 
Crossley,  has  had  no  interpreter  to  assist 
him,  yet  he  has  advanced  them  with  such 
rapidity,  that  they  read  to  us  (and  read 
well)  part  of  the '42d  chapter  of  Genesis 
in  the  English  Bible,  and  afterwards 
answered  questions  upon  it,  in  a  manner 
which  shewed  that  what  they  had  been 
reading  was  not  to  them  a  mere  un- 
meaning sound.  My  lieart  overflowed 
with  joy  when  I  looked  on  the  fine  in- 
telligent countenances  of  some  of  these 
boys,  and  thought  of  all  the  good  which 
they  will  do  to  their  ])oor  benighted 
country.  Truly  "  the  Lord  shall  be 
known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  do 
sacritice  and  oblation ;  yea,  they  shall 
vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  perform 
it."   Isaiali  xix.  21. 

Ho|iing  that  the  above  observations 
may  draw  some  attention  to  an  important 
1)11 1  neglected  subject,  1  remain,  &c., 

S.WOOD. 
London,  May  14,  1830. 
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To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


Om;  (jf  your  corr''s]iondeiits,  in  a  re- 
cent number,  has  invited  some  remarks 
on  tlic  question  of  the  (Jic'ck  article  as 
treated  i)y  .Middleton;  and  in  tlie  possil)le 
absence  of  any  conmnuiication  from  an 
alder  pen,  you  may  j)erliaps  deem   those 


that  follow  not  unsuitable  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

It  shall  be  my  object  to  present  a  brief 
but  clear  outline  of  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  just  and  impartial  view  of  this 
subject.  To  enter  into  it  in  full  detail 
would  be  to  compose  a  volume,  as  the 
Bishop  has  done  ;  neither  would  it,  as  I 
apprehend,  condtice  at  all  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
question,  which,  like  many  others,  Is 
CHfjable  of  receiving  more  light  from  a 
simple,  clear  statement,  than  from  long 
and  laboured  arguments. 

That  we  may  see,  then,  at  once  tlie 
nature  of  the  case,  let  us  take  the  most 
|)rominent  and  important  text  to  which 
the  critical  canon  of  Sharpe  is  proposed 
to  be  applied.  Tit.  ii.  13,  T^v  i-Ki^avnav 

Xpi<rT8.  Now  the  proposed  canon  is 
this,  t/iat  irhere  two  or  more  noum  refer 
to  one  and  the  same  person  or  thing,  the 
article  is  onhj  prefixed  to  the  first ;  but  that 
vdien  they  refer  to  distinct  persons  or  things, 
it  is  repeated  before  each.  Such  is  the 
rule,  and  its  bearing  on  such  a  passage 
as  that  above  is  obvious.  If  it  be  true  in 
its  full  extent,  that  is,  without  any  ex- 
ceptions, it  nuist  follow  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  here  called  both  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour. 

To  come  without  delay  to  the  lair  issue 
of  the  question,  let  us  admit,  what  few,  I 
presume,  will  dispute,  that  this  canon 
as  a  general  rule  is  good  and  true.  We 
will  not  trifle  with  the  Greek  article,  nor, 
like  Scaliger,  call  it  *'  loquacissimcB  gen- 
tis  fiabellam,"  but  we  will  hold  that  a 
Greek  felt  as  much  bouml  by  the  laws  of 
his  language  in  its  insertion  and  omis- 
sion, as  we  do  in  respect  to  our  own. 
Moreover,  we  will  not  only  admit  the 
authority  of  this  rule  in  general,  but  its 
apiilicability  to  the  particular  case  before 
us.  We  shall  not  contend  that  tliere  is 
any  thing  in  this  case  that  ought  properly 
to  exempt  it  from  its  jurisdiction.  In 
short,  in  point  of  granunatical  strictness 
ami  proi)riety,  we  shall  concede  every 
thing  to  the  Bishop  ;  he  has  unquestion- 
ably the  law  on  his  side.  The  position 
which  we  shall  take  up  will  be  simply 
this,  that  the  usage  of  the  article  in  cases 
of  this  kind  presents  a  good  deal  of  laxity, 
and  so  much  so,  that  in  the  case  of  a  free 
and  hasty  writer,  as  the  apostle  in  resjiect 
to  style  assuredly  was,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  laving  any  great  stress  on  it._ 

The  elaborate  investigation.s  of  Mid- 
dleton  do  hut  confirm  a  conclusionwhich 
common  sense  might  have  anticipated, 
that  the  usage  of  the  (Jreek  article  in  tins. 
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as  in  most  other  cases,  is  very  analogous 
to  that  of  our  own.  They  are  parts  of 
speech  serving  the  same  purpose  in  both 
laui^uages,  and  therefore  governed  by  the 
same  laws.  Thus  the  general  rule  already 
given  is  equally  applicable  to  our  own 
language  as  to  the  Greek.  For  example, 
if  we  intend  to  speak  of  two  persons,  we 
ought  to  say,  "  the  kitu;  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief perished."  That  would 
grammatically  be  most  correct ;  yet  in 
common  parlance,  what  is  more  common 
than  to  be  careless  in  these  niceties  ? 
That  critic  would  be  very  punctilious 
who  would  animadvert  on  the  phrase, 
"  thekine  and  commander-in-chief  perished." 
I  am  aware  that  remarks  of  this  kind  are 
rather  to  be  considered  as  illustration 
than  as  areimient,  and  that  it  may  be 
replied  to  them,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  rea- 
son from  one  language  to  another.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  so,  were  it  not  a 
fact,  of  which  even  Middleton's  own  work 
furnishes  abundant  evidence,  that  the 
usage  of  the  Greek  article  is  in  this 
whole  matter,  as  already  stated,  very 
analogous  to  our  own. 

That  candid  and  learned  author  ad- 
mii-s  that  his  canon  is  liable  to  many  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  on  suneyiug  in  detail 
what  these  exceptions  are,  we  shall  find 
that  they  resolve  themselves  into  this 
principle,  that  Greek  tenters  tcere  seldom 
scrupuious  about  the  repetition  of  the  article 
as  required  by  this  canon,  except  as  far 
a*  they  felt  that  an  of)SCtirity  in  the  seme 
would  he  the  result  of  its  omission.  It  was 
not  so  much,  then,  the  rule  of  grammar 
that  they  consulted,  as  their  own  natural 
desire  to  be  persi)icuous.  Tliis  will  be 
evident  from  the  exceptions  to  this  rule 
which  iMiddleton  admits  to  be  ot  frequent 
occurrence.  Such  are  names  of  substances 
and  abstractions,  as  o  >.»6o?  nai  y^vroq ; 
Trjv  aiztiptxy  Kai  ai:ai^it<T{a.v ;  proper 
names,  as  rov  AXs^a-Apov  Kcti  ^I'/.m-tzav  ; 
plural  attributives  and  others,  where  no 
ambiguity  can  arise,  as  ts?  rpa-yi-Sa?  t£ 
xa<  •/ci'jUa-Sei ;  and  (/.stoc^v  t?  icji^vrai  te 
Kdi  Tcxax'jvrji:  also  cases  of  enumeration, 
as  BcncTS'Tt  vcat  tsv  oivo^oov  Kat  fUtr/Ufov 
Kcu  linroy.oiMv  -/.on  iir^vLovov,  Sec,  because, 
as  he  observes,  "it  is  impossible  that 
all  these  various  offices  should  be  united 
in  the  same  person  ;  and  this  obvious 
impossibility  may  be  tlie  reason  that  the 
writer  has  expressed  himself  so  negli- 
gently." Here  then  the  writer  admits, 
as  he  does  elsewhere,  that  a  regard  to 
perspicuity  is  the  principle  by  which 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  his  canon 
was  determined.  Numerous,  however, 
as  are  tiie  exceptions  to  his  canon  which 


he  allows  to  spring  from  this  principle, 
he  still  maintains  that  ca.«es  similar  to 
our  test  cannot  fairly  be  allowed  a  place 
among  them.  He  enforces  the  law  strictly 
on  what  he  calls  assumable  attributives, 
and  especially  in  the  singular  number; 
thus  0  vepiepyoi  xa«  <rvKO<payTijt;  relates  to 
one  person,  but  i  axfA^eXo^;  xat  o  awto- 
(pavrri^  to  two.  Here  also  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  is  in  the  main  entirely 
right :  it  is  precisely  in  cases  of  this 
kind  that  a  negligent  use  of  the  article 
would  give  occasion  to  ambiguities,  and 
therefore  it  is  here  that  the  proper  use 
of  it  is  observed  with  the  greatest  strict- 
ness. The  Greek  writers  do  certainly 
in  such  instances  guard  against  obscurity 
with  great  care,  and  seldom  use  the 
article  othenvise  than  with  strict  pro- 
priety. It  is  this  circumstance  which 
enables  the  Bishop  to  make  out  rather  a 
stroug  case;  but  though  strong,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  not  strong  enough  to  answer 
his  purpose,  or  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  brings  his  readers. 

We  have  seen  ourselves,  and  Middle- 
ton  allows,  that  a  regard  to  perspicuity, 
rather  than  a  grammatical  nicety,  was 
the  leading  principle  in  this  whole  busi- 
ness. Let  us  then  ask,  whether  such  a 
case  as  that  before  us  is  one  in  which 
any  ambiguity  could  fairly  have  been 
apprehended  ?  Does  it  not  appear  from 
the  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  that  the 
term  God  was  a  distinguishing,  appro- 
priate title  of  one  individual  being,  and 
one  from  whom  Jesus  Christ  was  con- 
sidered as  di>tinct  ?  Can  any  one  deny 
that  such  is  the  current  phraseology  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  In  short,  has  not 
this  term  very  much  the  force  of  a  pro- 
per name  ?  Now,  so  far  as  it  has,  it 
does  not  fairly  belong  to  the  Bishop's 
class  of  assuniable  attributives.  It  is  a 
title  appropriated  by  almost  universal 
usage  to  one  only  person,  and  therefore 
a  writer  would  feel  little  on  his  guard 
against  seeming  to  apply  it  to  another. 
In  the  passage  before  us  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  degree  of  ambiguity  in  the 
English  version  pretty  fairly  represents 
that  in  the  Greek.  If  distinction  is  in- 
tended, it  would  most  correctly  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  "  of  the  great  God 
and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The 
omission  of  the  particle  of  in  English 
appears  to  be  in  effect  very  parallel  to 
that  of  the  article  in  Greek.  It  were 
confessedly  more  correct  to  insert  the 
article,  but  its  omission,  though  it  be 
certainly  a  piece  of  negligence  in  the 
style,  is  still  an  occurrence  at  which  we 
need  not  wonder. 

Such  appears  to  mc  to  be  a  fair  state- 
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iiiciit  of  tlic  argumeiit  in  general,  and  of 
its  beiuini,'  on  this  jiarticular  passai^e ; 
Init  tlic  conclusion  at  wliich  1  have  ar- 
rived will,  I  think,  be  strengthened  by 
adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  other  pas- 
sages to  which  its  advocates  extend  it. 
According  to  the  received  text,  tlicre  are 
seven  of  these,  but  Griesbach  reduces 
them  to  five  :  but  is  it  not  sumewliat  ex- 
traordinary, that  out  of  the  very  small 
number  of  instances  in  which  it  can  be 
pretended  that  the  title  God  is  attributed 
to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  so  large 
a  proportion,  more  than  half  of  tlie 
whole,  should  be  dependent  on  this  par- 
ticular coustruetion  ?  Why  do  we  not 
also  meet  unambiguous  phrases,  such  as 
"  our  God  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "  the  great 
(io'l  Jesus  Christ"  ?  Rut  such  never 
occur.  Four  out  of  tlic  five  instances 
occur  in  Paul's  acknowledged  Epistles  ; 
in  the  whole  course  of  which  only  one 
other  instance  of  Christ  being  called  God 
is  even  i)retended,  namely,  that  in  the 
ytl)  of  Romans.  Surely  there  is  much 
weight  in  this  antecedent  presumption 
against  such  a  usage  in  these  instances. 
JNIoreover,  in  no  less  t'lan  two  out  of 
these  four  instances  iMiddleton  himself 
is  disposed  to  allow  that  the  position  is 
untenable;  viz.,  in  2  '1  hess,  i.  12,  naxa 
T'/jy  '//^('''V  Ts  ©sd  r^yMv  kch  Kvpia  lr,<78 
XoicTTH,  and  1  Tim.  v.  2 1 ,  cvi'ttioj/ xa  QeS 
Y.cci  Kvpis  T'/jc-y  XptTTH.  And  that  he  is 
right  in  waving  at  least  this  latter  case, 
is  confirmed  by  comjiaring  the  parallel 
and  unambiguous  passage  in  2 Tim.  iv.  1, 
where  we  have,  according  to   Griesbach, 

IVUTTlOV    T~    &Ed     Y.ai      Iv)5"S      Xpt(7r8.        Mc, 

allows  that  these  |)assai;es  are  exempted 
from  his  rule,  oti  account  of  the  j)lirase 
Kvpi(jq  Iri'j^:^  Xpi(7To;  having  become  fa- 
miliar, and  run  into  a  sort  of  jiroin'r 
name  ;  but  the  term  .ra'Tvjp  he  thinks  has 
not  iircpiired  any  such  peculiar  [)ri\ilei;es. 
'Ihis  maybe  \(iy  iiglit,l)Ut  surely  amidst 
hucli  nice  distiuclions  we  must  feel  that 
we  are  treading  on  very  siipjj-.iy  ground. 
In  Ihe  reuiainiii;';  I'auliiic  instance,  name- 
Iv,  in  Implies.  V.  ."),  £y  Tvj  pccTi'/.zi'f  t? 
Xpi^H  K'xi  {-)iP,  tlier(.'  is  sometliing  so 
abrupt  ami  awkward  in  tiie  j)iojioseil  in- 
terpii-Lafioii  refi'iriiig  both  titles  lo 
(hri-t,  that  it  appeal's  to  me  to  confute 
i!.-';lt';  and  if  so,  il  l)e(  onu's  aiiDlher  in- 
M.inre  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  rule  as 
iipplii'd  to  these  ca.^es.  The  last,  and 
I  eriainiy  in  iisclf  tiie  strongest  jiassage, 
I-,  that  in  2  I'ct.  i.  1  ;  but  as  it  is  a  pas- 
'.:.f  \(  xed  with  \arIoiis  j-cadings,  and 
I"' 111.1  in  ,1  book  111'  disjiuted  antliority, 
i'  'II  li' rii  1,^,  insisted  on,  iind  maybe 
,'An\\,  d  In  M.ind  ni   i,dl  wiiii  it:^  tuttei-. 


On  the  whole,  the  insufficiency  of 
IMiddleton's  argument  seems  to  lie  in 
this,  that  the  terms  God  and  Christ  are 
not  like  common  assumable  attributives, 
predicable  of  different  subjects,  but  par- 
take largely  of  the  nature  of  proper 
names,  belonging  almost  as  exclusively 
to  certain  persons  familiarly  known  as 
any  ])roper  names  could  do.  Hence  the 
omission  of  the  article  was  not  felt  to 
give  rise  to  ambiguity  in  cases  where, 
had  common  attributives  been  used,  it 
undoubtedly  would  have  done  so ;  and 
hence,  in  these  cases,  the  sacred  writers 
appear  to  have  been  negligent  of  that 
accuracy  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  requisite.  Let  us  consider  well 
what  manner  of  doctrine  it  is  that  is 
attempted  to  be  built  on  these  subtle  cri- 
ticisms— nothing  less  than  the  deity  of 
one  who  was  born  of  woman  ;  a  doctrine 
which  sets  up  an  equal  and  a  rival  to  the 
Eternal  Father  of  the  universe,  which 
deprives  of  all  intelligible  meaning  the 
capital  and  fundamental  verity  of  all  the- 
ology, the  Divine  Unity,  and  by  direct 
consequence  involves  us  in  practices 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  po- 
lytheism and  idolatry. 

It  is  surely  wiser  and  more  innocent 
to  risk  an  error  in  a  critical  nicety, 
while  we  adhere  to  the  broad  principles 
of  religious  truth,  than  to  endanger  our 
stability  in  these  by  relying  too  implicitly 
on  (uir  judgment  in  things  of  that  nature. 
'J"he  translators  of  our  common  version 
appear  to  have  been  guided  by  this  feel- 
ing in  their  rendering  of  these  passages  ; 
and  1  sincerely  believe  that  judicious  and 
impartial  students  of  scripture  will  long 
continue  to  follow  the  same  course.* 
FILAUET. 


Oti  the  Pr(>}>hcc}es  of  Universal  Peace. 

Li-.TTicri  III, 

To  the  Editor. 
Siu, 
Ir  is  a  fact  dee[dyto  be  lamented,  that 
ignorance  and  religion,  or  rather  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  have,  for  a  long 
series  of  ages,  been  closely  associated. 
The  consecpjcnee  of  this  association  is, 
as  predicted,  that  "  darkness  hath  co- 
vered the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
peo|>le."  r.ut  a  more  delightlul  era  is  in 
reserve,  when  men  not  only  "  shall  run 
to  ami  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  in- 
creased," as  is  at  present  the  case  ;  but 

*  The  (Iddrine  of  lie.'  Greek  articl.; 
m.iy  be  luund  (•(impendioiisly  treated  in 
r.arbam's  (ireek  (Jiaminar. 
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when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth ;"  when  learning  and 
science  are  destined  to  be  the  compa- 
nions of  piety,  and  when  religion,  in- 
.  stead  of  being  a  matter  of  interested 
speculation,  will  become  a  principle  of 
action  and  rule  of  life  ;  when  "all,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  shall  know  the 
Lord."  That  these  times  will  arrive, 
that  they  are  progressing  with  a  steady 
thoagh  slow  step,  is  a  fact  which  every 
good  raan,  who  observes  the  signs  of  the 
times,  must  hail  with  joy  and  delight. 

The  progress  of  science;  sueeringiy 
denominated  the  march  of  intellect,  has 
hitherto,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  outrun  the 
progress  of  religious  knowledge,  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  destined  by  the  all- 
wise  Ruler  of  the  world  to  produce  such 
magnificent  results.  This  invaluable 
knowledge  has  long  suffered  under  the 
iron  and  paralyzing  grasp  of  monopoly ; 
and,  instead  of  becoming  a  universal 
blessing,  it  has,  like  the  false  religious 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  been  made  snb- 
servieut  to  the  plans  of  ambitious,  ava- 
ricious, and  wicked  rulers.  Thus 
shackled,  thus  directed  from  the  noble 
use  for  which  it  is  designed,  namely, 
the  regeneration  of  a  degenerate  world, 
Christian  knowledge  has,  as  might  be 
expected,  advanced  by  slow  steps,  whilst 
physical  knowledge,  mounted  on  the 
eagle  wings  of  liberty,  has  made  the 
most  rapid  and  wonderful  improve- 
ments. 

Estimating  future  scientific  discoveries 
and  improvements  by  tliose  of  the  la.st 
fifty  years,  it  seems  nnt  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
the  use  of  machinery  will,  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  supersede  the  necessity 
of  that  severe  labour  which  lias  hitherto 
weighed  to  the  earth  the  poorer  classes 
of  mankind,  and  consigned  them  to  a 
state  of  mental  ignorance  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  spread  of  religious 
knowledge  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
glorious  prophecies  concerning  the  tri- 
umphs of  Christianity. 

The  progress  of  science  with  a  step 
more  rapid  than  religion,  or  the  benevo- 
lence which  religion  inculcates,  serves  at 
present  to  render  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  human  ingenuity  and  industry  a 
cnrse,  rather  than  an  advantage,  to  the 
poor  and  industrious.  The  few  are  en- 
riched by  these  discoveries,  but  the  poor, 
instead  of  being  able  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood,  are  thereby  subjected  to 
want,  and,  t!u)n_'h  able  and  willing  to 
labour,  are  threatened  witli  every  evil 
that  poverty  can  inflict.  The  benevolent 
Parent  of  mankind  ha'-,  of  his  goodness, 


blessed  his  children  with  the  means  of 
supplying  the  whole  human  family  with 
food  and  raiment  with  infinitely  less 
manual  labour  than  was  required  of  our 
forefathers.  So  extensive  is  this  bless- 
ing, so  great  is  the  dimination  of  human 
labour,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  par- 
tial annulling  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
npon  our  first  parents.  (Gen.  iii.  19.) 
But  this  diminution  of  labour,  instead  of 
being  experienced  as  a  good,  is  found  to 
be  one  of  the  very  greatest  evils  the  poor 
have  to  contend  with.  Whence  arises 
this  unnatural  state  of  things  ?  Can  we 
doubt,  as  God  has  graciously  provided 
the  means,  that  the  wants  of  the  poor  are 
not  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  igno- 
rance or  the  wickedness  of  men  ?  Can  we 
doubt  that  existing  institutions,  political 
and  religious,  are  not  greatly  deficient 
either  in  Christian  knowledge  or  in  Chris- 
tian benevolence  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
degraded  and  suffering  state  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  family  arises  not 
from  physical  knowledge  having  made  a 
greater  progress  in  the  world  than  reli- 
gious knowledge,  —  the  knowledge  of 
that  religion  which  teaches  its  votaries, 
in  acts  of  benevolence,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  gracious  Parent  of  man- 
kind ;  to  be  perfect  as  he  is  perfect ;  to 
be  merciful  as  he  is  merciful  t  When 
men  shall  in  earnest  endeavour  to  do 
this,  and  having  food  and  raiment,  be 
therewith  content,  which  the  apostle 
teaches,  the  poorest  may  not  only  have 
food  enough  and  to  spare,  bat  the  whole 
of  mankind,  by  devoting  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  acquisition  of  religious 
knowledge,  may  become  so  perfectly 
imbued  with  Ctiristiau  knowledge  and 
principles,  as  totally  to  preclude  the  use 
of  the  sword,  and  thus  render  anticipated 
revolutions  not  only  harmless,  but  highly 
beneficial. 

The  various  benevolent  institutions  that 
have  in  later  times  been  established  in  our 
own  and  other  countries,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  are  gratifying  to  the  Christian 
philanthropist;  and,  if  we  look  back  to 
preceding  ages  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism, we  shall  find  cause  to  rejoice  not 
only  in  the  progress  of  religious  know- 
ledge, but  of  Christian  benevolence. 
Yet  if,  as  Christians,  we  contemplate 
the  privations  of  the  poor,  and  look  for- 
ward with  the  eye  of  faith,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity  is  yet  accom- 
plished. The  poor,  by  poor-laws  and  va- 
rious politicD-eieeniosynary  institutions, 
are  preserved  from  positive  want  ;  but 
instead  of  being  considered  as  of  one 
biuud  with  the  rich  —  instead  of  being 
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regarded  by  tlicm  as  brethren  and  chil- 
dren of  one  common  Parent,  and  entitled 
to  jiarticipate  in  his  blessings,  they  arc 
nieiely  fed  witli  a  scanty  portion  of  the 
enunbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of  the 
ricli  man,  whose  domestic  animals  are 
often  fed  and  attended  with  a  degree  of 
care  and  attention  to  which  the  poor 
man  and  his  family  are  too  frequently 
sti'angers. 

iMany  are  the  vices  to  be  extirpated 
and  the  virtues  to  be  established  before 
Christianity  can  have  its  perfect  triumpli. 
The  most  baneful  of  the  former,  and 
which  is  justly  denominated  a  species  of 
idolatry,  is  covetonsiiess ;  a  vice  which 
seems  naturally  generated  by  sj)lendid 
and  richly-endowed  establishments,  whe- 
tlier  civil  or  religious.  One  of  the  most 
lirominent  of  tlie  latter  is  meekness  or 
Imniility,  to  which  virtue  such  esta- 
blishments are  destructive.  To  expect 
to  extirpate  tlie  one,  or  establish  the 
othei-,  under  existing  institutions,  seems 
hopeless  and  futile ;  for  all  these  insti- 
tutions hold  out  strong  temjitations  to 
cupidity  and  ambition.  So  fatal  are 
these  tein|)tations,  that  they  seduce  even 
a  large  number  of  Christian  ministers, 
who,  wliilst  they  toach  to  others  the 
contempt  of  wealth,  labour  to  obtain  it; 
and,  whilst  they  teach  humility,  practise 
ambition.  Reversing  the  commandment 
of  our  Saviour,  they  love  "  to  be  called 
of  men  Kabbi;"  and,  like  the  ])rinces  of 
the  (tentiles,  they  love  to  exercise  lord- 
sliip  and  dominion.  Tiiat  institutions 
which  undermine  the  divine  \iitues 
taught  by  Jesus  shoiild  be  reformed,  is 
what  every  good  man,  wiio  loves  him, 
must  necessarily  wish.  'I'he  emanciiia- 
tion  of  tln)se  who  liave  dissented  from 
the  Kstablished  Chuieli  from  the  dis- 
abilities under  wliich  tliey  have  so  long 
laboured,  all'ords  a  rational  liojje  that,  by 
the  wisdom  of  civil  governors,  rclii'lous 
ii]stituti(jns  will  be  reformi.'d,  and  Cliris- 
tianity  again  be  productive  of  disinte- 
K.'stedness  and  humility. 

If  there  are  vices  to  be  extirpated,  and 
\irtue»  established,  i)efoie  Chiistianity 
iMu  have  its  perfect  triumph,  tlieic;  aie 
also  false  doctrines  to  be  exploded  and 
tiiu;  ones  to  be  planted.  One  of  the 
most  (lauf;erous  of  the  former  is  by 
theologians  termed  originul  .sin.  The 
ad\()cates  for  this  doetrini:  assume,  that 
■•iiiic  the  lall  of  Adam  the  condition  of 
man  has  been  such  as  to  disable  him 
li'iHu  doing  good  works,  without  the 
viacc  of  t;,,(l  hy  Christ,  or  without  the 
niiiai-iiKm^  iiih  ilrrcncr  of  Cod  prcvent- 
iui;  liim.  Ilcncc  tJK  common  answer 
\l\\xu   Id  liic  advocalt  s  of  pi'acc  and  re- 


formation is,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
evils  complained  of,  however  desira- 
ble, is  wholly  impracticable  in  what  is 
technically  termed  the  present  fallen 
slate  of  man.  This  seems  to  be  equi- 
valent to  saying,  that  in  the  natural 
state  in  which  God  sends  men  into  the 
world,  they  are  incapable  of  embracing 
Christianity,  or  obeying  those  laws  which 
(notwithstanding  iheir  disability)  God 
commands  them  to  keep.  Neither  self- 
love  nor  extreme  depravity  could  invent 
a  better  plea  to  excuse  crime  or  foster 
indolence.  '  It  is  surely  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  wiien  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion shall  be  reformed,  this  and  all 
false  doctrines  will  be  exploded. 

Allowing,  howe\er,  that  hereditary 
depravity  or  original  sin  does  exist,  I 
should  hope  that  there  are  few  Chris- 
tians, who  cotiteniplate  with  gratitude 
the  [)Owers  of  mind  which  God  has  gra- 
ciously given  ihem,  who  will  seriously 
maintain  that  they  are  under  a  natura,l 
incapacity,  without  miraculous  interfe- 
rence, or  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ 
preventing  them,  to  lefiain  from  revenge, 
or  to  obey  those  plain  coinnumds  which 
God  has  laid  upon  them.  If  man  cannot, 
by  the  exercise  of  moral  discipline,  by 
reading  or  teaching,  be  brought  to  re- 
strain those  animal  ])ropensities  to 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  his  body, 
he  is  subject,  he  is  clearly  placed  by  his 
Creator  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
irratioiuil  part  of  the  creation,  inasmuch 
as  these,  by  means  of  education,  ami 
without  preventing  grace,  are  capable  of 
being  brought  to  shew  kindness  to  their 
natural  enemies.  We  must,  therefore, 
su|)jiose  either  that  these  animals  are 
hapjiily  free  from  what  theologians  call 
original  sin,  and  that  they  naturally  pos- 
sess better  disi)ositions  than  men,  or 
else  we  must  admit  that  those  who  are 
eutins:ed  with  human  education,  whe- 
ther priests,  parents,  or  school-masters, 
are  far  less  diligent  in  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  duties,  than  those  who  are 
employed  in  instructing  the  brute  crea- 
tion.* 

*  Upon  the  Surrey  side  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  may  daily  be  sten  a  cage  about 
tive  feet  s(]uari',  containing  the  (piadru- 
jicds  and  birds  hereafter  mentioned.  The 
keejier  of  this  collection,  John  Austin, 
states  that  he  has  eniployeil  seventeen 
years  in  the  business  of  training  creatures 
of  opposite  natures  to  live  together  in 
( (.ntent  and  aliection.  And  these  years 
have  not  been  unprolitably  spent,  ft  is 
not,  too  n)u.h  to  believe  tliat  many  a 
person  who   has  given  his  iialf-penny  to 
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If  auiuials  tliat  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  the  natural  and  irreconcilea- 
ble  eueuiics  of  each  other,  can,  by  means 
of  gentle  discipline,  be  brought  to  live 
together  in  {>eace,  and  even  in  atfection, 
shall  we  so  far  libel  our  merciful  and 
benevolent  Creator  as  to  say,  that  he  has 
formed  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation 
with  capacities  better  adapted  to  profit 
by  education  than  man  whom  he  has  en- 
dowed with  reason  ?  Is  it  reasonable 
to  sup|>ose  that  whilst  he  has  given  to 
animals  capacities  to  benefit  by  instruc- 

look  upon  this  show,  may  have  had  his 
mind  awakened  to  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fects of  habit  and  geutle  discipline,  when 
he  has  seen  the  cat,  the  rat,  the  mouse, 
the  hawk,  the  rabbit,  the  guinea-pig,  the 
owl,  the  pigeon,  the  starling,  and  the 
sparrow,  each  enjoying,  as  far  as  can  be 
enjoyed  in  confinement,  its  respective 
modes  of  life,  in  the  company  of  others  ; 
the  weak  without  fear,  and  the  strong 
without  desire  to  injure.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  any  prettier  exhibition  of 
kindness  than  is  here  shewn.  The  rab- 
bit and  the  pigeon  playfully  contending 
for  a  lock  of  hay  to  make  up  tlieir  nests ; 
the  s|)arrow  sometimes  perched  on  the 
head  of  the  cat,  and  sometimes  on  that 
of  tiie  owl,  eacn  its  natural  enemy;  a. id 
the  mice  playing  about  with  perfect  in- 
ditiereuce  to  the  presence  either  of  cat, 
or  hawk,  or  owl.  The  modes  by  which 
this  man  has  effected  this,  are,  first,  by 
keeping  all  the  creatures  well  fed  ;  and, 
secondly,  by  accustoming  one  species  to 
the  society  of  another  at  a  very  early 
period  of  their  lives.  The  ferocious  in- 
stincts of  those  who  prey  on  the  weaker 
are  never  called  into  action  ;  their  na- 
ture is  subdued  to  a  systematic  gentle- 
ness ;  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
are  surrounded  are  favourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  kindlier  dispositions  ;  all  their 
desires  and  pleasures  are  bounded  by 
their  little  cage  ;  and  though  the  old  cat 
sometimes  takes  a  stately  walk  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  he  duly  returns  to 
ins  companions,  with  whom  he  has  so 
long  been  happy,  witliout  at  all  thinking 
that  he  was  born  to  devour  them.  This 
is  an  example,  and  a  powerful  one,  of 
what  may  be  iiccomplished  by  a  proper 
education,  which  rightly  estimates  the 
force  of  habit,  and  confirms,  by  judicious 
management,  that  habit  which  is  most 
desirable  to  be  made  a  rule  of  conduct. 
The  principle  is  the  same  whether  it  be 
applied  to  children  or  to  brutes. —  The 
Library  of  Enttrtainin^  Knowledge,  \'ol.  I. 
Fart  I. 


tion,  that  he  has  been  less  favonrable  to 
man  ?  And  that  man,  man  made  in  his 
own  image,  cannot,  without  his  miracu- 
lous intervention  or  preventing  grace  iu 
Christ,  be  restrained  from  revenging  in- 
sults, or  from  murdering  or  robbing  his 
brethren  ?  If,  with  the  gospel  of  peace 
in  their  hands,  parents,  school- masters, 
priests,  and  princes,  cannot  prevent 
thefts,  murders,  and  wars,  it  would  ap- 
pear certain,. either  that  this  religion  is 
contaminated  by  the  traditions  of  men, 
or  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  it 
to  others  are  nnable  to  do  so,  either 
from  ignorance,  indolence,  or  prejudice. 
Were  parents  and  others,  to  whom  edu- 
cation is  entrusted,  to  take  pains,  by 
early,  gentle  discipline,  to  reclaim  the 
evil  propensities  of  children,  vices  and 
crimes  would  gradually  disappear,  pri- 
sons would  become  useless,  and  original 
sin,  the  fiction  of  theologians,  like  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  would 
only  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  super- 
stitious chimeras  engendered  during  ages 
of  gross  darkness.  The  rapid  progress 
of  physical  knowledge  affords  a  reasona- 
ble hope  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  men  in  all  ranks  of  life  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  themselves,  when  religious 
errors  will  be  gradually  forsaken  or  ex- 
ploded, and  Christian  knowledge  will 
banish  war,  crime,  and  poverty,  from  the 
earth. 

From  the  way  in  which  reformation 
has,  iu  our  own  time,  been  advocated 
and  practised,  it  is  no  wonder  that  its 
very  name  should  have  become  obnoxi- 
ous. The  great  reformation  wanted  is 
moral  reformation  ;  and  without  tliis, 
political  legislation  may  be  considered  as 
little  better  than  empericism ;  for  the  wise 
Ruler  of  the  world  has  made  obedience 
to  his  laws  the  positive  condition  of  ob- 
taining happiness  and  security.  To  ex- 
pect that  human  laws,  however  cun- 
ningly-devised, will  be  permanently  effi- 
cacious with  a  people,  the  large  majority 
of  which  is  vicious,  is  as  visionary  as  to 
expect  that  a  house  built  on  a  quicksand 
will  endure  the  united  efforts  of  the 
storm  and  the  deluge.  As,  iu  reforma- 
tions, the  opinions  and  principles  of  a 
large  majority  will  prevail,  it  becomes  of 
the  greatest  consequence  tliat  the  lower 
classes,  who  in  all  nations  constitute  this 
majority,  should  receive  sound  Christian 
instruction  ;  not  the  instruction  contain- 
ed iu  creeds,  catechisms,  and  articles  of 
faith,  but  those  principles  of  piety  and 
devotion  to  God,  and  of  mercy  and  be- 
nevolence to  man,  taught  and  exemplified 
by  Christ  and  his  disciples,  and  iucul- 
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cated  in  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred 
book  of  revelation.  To  love  God  with 
all  our  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, appears,  on  the  authority  of  our 
Saviour,  to  be  a  summary  of  every  thing 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  but  the  priest,  at 
the  perilof  losing  his  bread,  is  compelled 
to  instruct  those  whose  souls  are  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  that  it  is  necessary  be- 
fore all  things  for  those  who  would  be  saved 
to  hold  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;»  and,  further,  that  those  who  do 
not  keep  this  faith  whole  and  undivided 
will,  without  doubt,  perish  everlastingly. 
Sentiments  more  at  variance  with  the 
Christian  religion,  or  more  dishonoura- 
ble to  its  divine  author,  and  to  God  him- 
self, can  scarcely  be  conceived ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  sacred  and  bounden  duty 
of  every  pious  and  good  man  to  expose 
the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of  such 
dogmas ;  and,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  precepts  of  the  religion  he  professes, 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  towards 
the  reformation,  or  even  dissolution,  of 
institutions  teaching  dogmas  that  libel 
Christianity,  and  are  alike  subversive  of 
piety  and  sound  morals,  and  public  peace 
and  security. 

Nothing  is  more  easy,  and  daily  expc- 
jiencc  teaches  that  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon, among  those  who  complacently 
designate  themselves  orthodox,  tlutn  to 
represent  such  as  venture  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  as  contemptibly  weak  or 
dangerously  wicked  men.  Let  not  the 
advocate  for  reform  be  discouraged,  but, 
conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  rather  let 
him  glory  in  being  thus  reviled.  St. 
I'aul  is  ie[)resented  as  one  of  those  who 
turned  tlie  world  upside  down  ;  all  the 
lirst  followers  of  Christ  were  similarly 
traduced  ;  and  our  Saviour  himself  did 
not  esca[)e  calumny  and  abuse.  And, 
even  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
every  epithet  that  ingenuity  or  hatred 
could  dictate  has  been  unsparingly  be- 
stowed upon  those  who  have  venturc.'d  to 
op|)ose  the  polytheistical  doctrine  of  the 
'I'rinity,  or  to  advocate  the  theological 
opinions  iccommeniled  in  the  pages  of 
your  valuable  jotirnal. 

We  cannot  cnteitain  a  dou])t  that 
among  the  numerous  enemies  of  I'nita- 
rianism  and  icform,  there  are  some 
whose  iirinciplcs  are  highly  reprehensi- 
l)l(';    some  who  opj)ose  reform   from   a 

*  The  cathulic  failh  is  this  :  That  we 
'.'-111  ship  one  (iod  ill  'I'liuity,  and  Trinity 
ill  I  nity,  iNtc,  tvc.  Neither  confounding 
I  lie  [KT-on-  nor  dividing  the  .>ubstance. 


belief  that  it  would  interfere  with  their 
ease,  or  be  destructive  of  their  interests. 
It  would,  however,  be  highly  uncharita- 
ble not  to  allow  that,  among  the  enemies 
of  Unitarianism  and  reform,  there  are 
many  who  are  iiumical  to  them  on 
grounds  the  most  conscientious  and  ho- 
nourable. Such  opponents  it  is  the 
duty,  as  it  must  be  the  wish,  of  the 
Unitarian  to  respect  and  conciliate.  To 
do  this,  let  him,  by  the  benevolence  of 
his  practice,  shew  the  excellence  of  his 
creed.  When  Christians  shall  act  on 
this  Evangelical  principle,  the  changes  of 
Dr.  Hartley,  great  and  appalling  as  they 
appear  to  be,  may  be  effected  silently 
and  quietly,  without  revolution,  without 
bloodshed. 

As  Unitarians  believe  that  their  creed  is 
more  pure  than  that  of  other  Christians, 
it  is  for  thtni  to  consider  whether  their 
practice  ought  not  to  be  more  excellent ; 
that  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
will  much  be  required  ;  that  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit.  1  am  happy  in  be- 
lieving that  my  Unitarian  brethren  are 
not  a  whit  behind  our  orthodox  friends 
in  piety  and  benevolence;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  all  Cliristians,  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  a  much  lower  standard,  as 
regards  the  practice  of  benevolence  and 
jihilanthropy,  than  that  enjoined  by  the 
precepts  of  our  Lord,  when  interpreted 
bv  tliose  prophecies  whicli  so  plaiidy  re- 
late to  them.         I'HILANTHHOPOS. 

Character  of  Mohamed. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, 

Your  insertion  of  the  letter  signed  a 
Christian,  Moslem,  when  other  papei's 
relative  to  the  same  subject  were  pre- 
pared for  tiie  same  number  of  your  lle- 
))ository,  was  an  act  of  courtesy  whicii  I 
am  bound  to  acknowledge.  It  had  so 
happened,  that  until  I  read  your  work 
the  month  before  last,  I  had  not  heard 
of  tiie  publications  of  either  Iliggins  or 
Forster;  the  former  1  have  now  read. 

Yon  and  yom-  readers  are  aware  that 
discoveries  nearly  similar  have  not  un- 
fie(|uently  been  made  by  diH'erent  per- 
sons about  the  same  time,  and  similar 
coincidences  of  opinion  have  fre(juently 
occurred  in  persons  totally  unknown  to 
each  other, 

Trideaux's  Life  of  Mohamed,  Houillan- 
villicr's  Life  of  Mohamed,  and  Sale's 
Koran,  had  long  formed  part  of  my 
small  libraiy.  1  had  frequently  .A'//  an 
inducement    to    announce    my  opinion, 
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lous;  entertained,  of  the  Arabian  Re- 
former, or,  as  I  denominated  him  in  my 
last  letter,  the  Arabian  Prophet,  a  term 
which,  I  conceive,  implies  a  preacher  of 
righteousness. 

I  was  prepared  to  enter  the  lists  as  the 
champion  of  the  character  of  Mohamed, 
and  was  arranging  selections  from  the 
Koran;  butG.  Higgins,  Ksq.,  has  entered 
the  held  so  well  accoutred,  that  my  am- 
bition is  gratified  by  appearing  only  in 
the  capacity  of  his  esquire,  considering 
it  far  better  to  be  second  in  a  good  than 
foremost  in  a  bad  cause. 

That  Moliamed  was  an  extraordinary 
character,  that  the  religion  he  inculcated 
suppressed  many  idolatrous  opinions  and 
practices,  are  facts  unquestionable.  Were 
any  one  to  ask  whether  I  consider  him  to 
have  been  inspired,  I  should  decline  an- 
swering the  question  until  I  hear  from 
some  of  your  correspondents  a  sound  de- 
finition of  the  term  inspiration.  Thus 
far  I  readily  admit,  that  when  speaiiing 
of  the  wiie  men  and  prophets  whom  God, 
in  his  Divine  Providence,  hath,  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  places,  permitted  to 
instruct  mankind,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
include  the  man  who  was  in  his  daily 
life  a  camel-driver,  who  became  the  re- 
viver of  the  worship  of  One  God,  and 
the  promoter  of  righteousness  amongst 
millions  of  the  human  race. 

\Ve  know  that  every  Moslem  can  bow 
or  prostrate  himself  at  the  appointed 
hours  for  prayer,  whether  in  solitude  or 
in  public,  and  I  shall  thank  some  of  your 
correspondents  for  information  relative 
to  the  stated  religious  services  in  the 
AJosques;* — whether  the  public  service  is 
any  where  amongst  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hamed conducted  in  an  unintelligible 
language;  whether,  as  in  the  Greek 
cliurch  in  Russia,  the  prayers  are  in  a 
tongue  that  the  learned  scarcely  under- 
stand ;  as  amongst  the  Jews,  sounds 
called  Hebrew  are  lieard  which  few  of 
the  synagogue  can  literally  translate  ;  as 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  Latin  su- 
persedes the  language  of  every  country, 
without  supposing  it  most  acceptable  to 
the  Divine  Being  ;  whilst  the  multitude 
are  incompetent  to  decide  whether  bless- 
ings or  curses  are  uttered  in  the  un- 
known tongue. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr,  Editor,  and 
your  readers,  on  the  approximation  of 
that  period  when  abstruse  distinctions, 
fanciful  reveries,  and  illiberal  dogmas, 
will,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  of 

*  Query. — Do  not  some  of  the  ancient 
superstitious  practices  still  form  part  of 
the  ceremonials  in  some  countries  ?• 


RIGHTEOUSNESS,  pass  away  like  thi>  dew 
of  the  morning;  when  Idolaters,  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohamedans,  will  unani- 
mously acknowledge  that  Goo  is  Ohe, 
and  that  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and 
icatk  humbly  with  Goo,  are  the  principal 
constituents  of  true  religion.  Creeds 
formed  by  nobody  knows  whom,  and 
heterogeneous  articles  originally  intended 
to  promote  liarmony  amongst  persons  of 
different  opinions,  will  be  dressed  in  the 
fan  of  candour,  and  the  chaff  be  cast 
aside. 

A  CHRISTIAN  MOSLEM. 

"The  (lay,  however,  I  trust,  is  not  at 
a  great  distance,  when  every  national 
church  will  open  her  eyes  to  reason,  and 
perform  every  part  of  the  divine  office  in 
the  language  of  her  own  country,  unac- 
companied with  any  ceremony  that  has 
the  least  resemblance  to  farcical  exhibi- 
tion."— Vide  Geddes'  Modest  Apology  for 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  said  to  have 
permitted  the  Poles  to  use  the  prayers 
translated  into  their  own  language. 


On  Lay  Preaching. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  letter  of 
your  correspondent,  who  subscribes  him- 
self "  A  Grateful  Hearer,"  is  liable  to 
several  objections  ;  it  does  not  take  a 
fair  view  of  the  question  of  which  it 
professes  to  treat,  and  it  proceeds  on  an 
inference,  the  legitimacy  of  which  I  con- 
fess mjself  quite  unable  to  perceive  on 
reperusing  the  "  Obsener's"  letter, 
namely,  that  "  only  those  who  teach, 

LEARN." 

The  "  Observer"  says  no  such  thing. 
It  is  only  intimated  that  the  conduct  of 
public  devotion  and  public  instruction, 
now  committed  to  a  single  individual, 
might,  by  being  distributed  among  seve- 
ral, be  the  means  of  diffusing  a  more 
general  spirit  of  religion.  The  man  who, 
as  elder  or  deacon,  had  prepared  his 
mind  for  assisting  in  the  public  offices  of 
devotion,  would  be  more  likely  to  per- 
form the  same  duties  with  interest  and 
effect  in  his  own  family.  Example  would 
doubtless  operate  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, and  thus,  I  conceive,  it  would  be 
that  '•  worldly  thoughts  and  worldly 
habits  might  receive  a  great  check." 
Freely  granting,  with  your  correspon- 
dent, that  "  to  throw  our  pulpits  open 
to  all  who  may  wish  to  enter,"  would 
be  to  put  us  under  great  danger  of  ha- 
ving tliem  filled  by  the   presumptuous, 
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the  superficial,  and  the  dopinatical,  I 
would  remind  him  that  this  is  speaking 
very  ill  for  the  present  state  of  Christian 
congregatioiis  under  the  influence  of  the 
system  he  recommends. 

In  apostolic  times  it  was  not  so;  there 
we  find  that  the  services  were  "  not  mo- 
nn])olized  by  an  individual,  but  shared  by 
the  fraternity;  nor  is  there  a  hint  that 
even  the  administration  of  Ikiptisni  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  confined  to  the 
minister."  The  same  eminent  indivi- 
dual* who  admits  this,  adds,  "  But  in 
all  this  we  liave  no  rule  for  the  present 
day."  That  the  precedent  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  primitive  cluuch  should  not 
have  tiie  force  of  a  ruli;,  from  which  it  is 
unlawful  for  us  to  depart,  I  can  allow  to 
Dr.  Channing ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  this  case  the  example  must  at  least  be 
\  icwed  as  presenting  a  very  enviable  i)ic- 
luie  of  a  Christian  community,  at  what- 
ever period  established.  Prophecy  also 
seems  to  lead  us  expressly  to  a  time 
when  "  the  people  shall  be  all  priests," 
when,  instead  of  our  considering  it  as  a 
desecration  of  holy  things  that  practical 
men,  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
life,  should  presume  to  give  t/ieir  woid 
of  exhortation,  and  breathe  out  the  fer- 

*  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  Remarks  on 
I\lilton. 


vent  address  to  Heaven,  life  itself  and 
all  temporal  concerns  shall  be  irradiated 
by  the  spirit  of  devotion. 

But  your  correspondent  appears  to 
me  to  take  his  estimate  of  probable  evil 
arising  from  some  change  in  our  man- 
ner of  conducting  public  worship  too 
exclusively  from  the  views  of  Unitarian 
congregations  ;  and  I  fear,  amid  all  the 
intelligence,  learning,  and  eloquence, 
which  pervade  them,  it  would  be  found, 
that  while  enlargement  of  mind  will 
l)robably  bring  about  the  contemplated 
alteration  in  tlwm  sooner  than  in  other 
religious  denominations,  they  are  in  rea- 
lity less  fitted  by  habit  to  introduce  it 
than  those  of  other  communities.  In 
the  ranks  of  orthodox  Dissenters,  I  be- 
lieve, a  majority  of  the  influential  fathers 
of  families  are  habituated  to  the  use  of 
daily  extempore  jirayer  and  familiar  ex- 
positions of  the  Scriptures  :  but  is  this 
the  case  with  us  ?  1  believe  not ;  and 
we  are  therefore  the  less  prepared  for 
public  ministrations.  lu  such  a  state  I 
accord  with  your  correspondent  in  tiiiuk- 
ing  that  the  chances  are  against  our  re- 
ceiving immediate  benefit  from  a  change; 
but  this  consideration  does  not  weaken 
my  belief  in  its  ultimate  necessity — its 
eventual  utility. 

A   WoliSllirKK  AMONG  UNITARIAN 

Chkistians. 


OBITUARY. 


Mil.  Thomas  I.aiiiaim. 
At  I  All  tan,  in  JJiicolnshiri',  aged  .'')8, 
Mr.  'J'lioMAS  Lai'iiam,  the  minister  of 
the  <;eneral  Baptist  Congregation  in  that 
|iaiisli.  Mr.  Latham  was  a  native  of  \Vi- 
gan,  in  l^ancashire,  and  for  the  greater 
jioition  of  his  life  was  a  Baptist  of  the 
(,:alviiiistie  persuasion.  About  twelve 
years  ago  he  was  elected  the  minister  of 
a  congregation  in  that  connexion  at  Lax- 
lirld,  a  village  in  what  is  called  High 
Sullolk,  a  jiart  of  tiie  country  as  re- 
markulile  for  the  ignorance  and  intole- 
laiiei'  (j|'  its  population  as  for  the  bad- 
ness of  its  roads.  Here  he  continued 
sivciul  years,  exercising  an  aeeejitable 
ministiy  ov(;r  a  tolerably  numerous  so- 
•  icty  ;  but  h\s  o|(ini()ns  having  undergone 
■••onK-  (•hiiiige,  the  outcry  of  heresy  was 
laixd  ;it;;iinst  him,  and  e\eiy  jtossihie 
ituiij|it    was   made   to   dislroy   his  com- 


fort, to  injure  his  character,  and  to  drive 
him  from  the  i)lace.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  relate  the  instances  of  fiendisti 
malignity  which,  under  the  garb  of 
Cliiif-tian  zeal,  were  practised  agaiusS 
him  :  let  us  hope  that  their  authors  have 
long  since  been  ashamed  of  them.  But 
I\lr.  Latham  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  \ 
put  down  by  clamour  or  cowed  by  i)er-  ' 
sedition,  and  it  was  an  unspeakable  com- 
fort and  assistance  to  him,  that  in  his 
nearest  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Toms,  of 
Kramlingham,  he  found  a  warm,  con- 
sistent, and  |)owerful  friend.  Witli  his 
assistance,  and  with  tlie  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  a  considerable  number  of 
his  own  flock,  he  stood  his  ground,  and 
continued  preaching  for  about  a  >ear 
after  the  change  in  his  sentiments  had 
lieen  avowed  to  the  people  at  Laxfield. 
At    lyigth,    fiiidiiig    no    abatcincnt,    but 
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rather  an  inrrcasc,  of  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution, which  extended  itself  not  only 
to  him  but  to  his  hearers,  and  broke  out 
into  acts  of  open  violence,  he  withdrew 
from  that  town  ;  having  conducted  him 
self,  throughout  a  season  of  severe  trial, 
with  exemplary  patience,  discretion,  and 
temper,  and  formed  a  small  society  of 
worshii)er3  of  the  One  God  and  Father 
of  all,  at  Bramfield,  near  Halesworth, 
From  this  place  he  was  accustomed  re- 
gularly to  visit  and  preach  at  Wenhaston, 
Blythburgh,  and  other  neisjhbouring 
towns  and  villages.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  him  to  introduce  Unitarian 
preaching  into  Halesworth,  but  in  vain. 
Every  person  who  attended  was  a  mark- 
ed man,  and  the  disciples  of  John  Calvin 
in  that  town  shewed,  that  they  had 
caught  his  spirit  as  well  as  adopted  his 
name.  During  his  residence  at  Bram- 
field he  published  several  controversial 
pieces,  which,  if  their  style  be  not  dis- 
tinguished by  much  polish,  yet  contain  a 
great  deal  of  souud  reasoning,  and  dis- 
play considerable  acuteness  and  scriptu- 
ral information.  His  life  here  was  a 
coutinued  struggle  against  poverty  and 
bigotry.  "  Every  one's  hand,"  except 
those  of  his  few  hearers,  "  was  against 
him  ;"  but  he  was  no  murmurer  or  com- 
plainer :  he  went  steadily  on  with  his 
work,  supported  only  by  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience.  And  he  would 
hpe  continued  so  to  labour  in  the  teeth 
of  every  discouragement  and  every  ob- 
stacle, had  he  not  been  removed  to  a 
different  station,  wherein  he  spent  tlie 
few  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  peace 
and  comfort.  He  was  invited  to  become 
the  minister  of  Lutton,  where  he  la- 
boured with  great  acceptance,  and  com- 
manded the  esteem  and  regard  of  all 
around  him.  He  died  on  the  26th  of 
March,  his  health  having  been  for  some 
time  declining,  although  he  continued 
his  ministerial  duties  nearly  to  the  last. 
He  was  known  to  few  individuals  among 
his  Unitarian  brethren,  but  those  who 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  esti- 
"mating  his  character  will  bear  their 
willing  testimony  to  his  honest  and  nn- 
weuried  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian truth. 


Mr.  Lean. 

Mr.  Lkan,  late  Secretary  to  the  Hon. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  born  at 
Bridgenorth,  in  Somersetshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  respectable  mercer  ;  and  his 
mother,  a  Harvey,  was  born  in  the 
castle  at  Bridgenorth,   the  family  man- 


sion of  the  Harveys  for  many  generations. 
His  early  education  was  at  Bridgenorth, 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boroughs,  and  after- 
wards at  Tiverton  school.  Being  brought 
up  to  trade,  he  pursued  the  usual  course 
of  mercantile  life,  which  led  him  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  staid  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  was  employed  in  a 
confidential  situation  in  an  eminent  mer- 
cantile house  in  town.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  he  married  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  William  Le  Reuse,  Esq.,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Huguenot  family,  which  had 
taken  refuge  in  England  from  the  perse- 
cutions in  France  on  account  of  religion. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  nine 
children,  five  of  whom  are  still  living. 
About  this  time  he  was  induced  to  go  to 
Holland  to  arrange  and  retrieve,  if  pos.'-i- 
ble,  the  affairs  of  a  mercantile  house,  in 
which  his  object  was  completely  defeated; 
but  on  his  return  to  England  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Hon.  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  whose  confidence  he  en- 
joyed as  secretarj-  from  the  year  1 790  to 
1817 ;  and  the  business  and  aifairs  of  that 
Company  greatly  increasing,  he,  then  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  solicited 
permission  to  retire  ;  and  srch  was  their 
opinion  of  his  senices,  that  this  was 
granted  with  the  continuance  of  his  sa- 
lary as  secretary,  which  he  enjoyed  till 
his  death. 

Mr.  Lean  was  among  the  first  members 
of  Mr.  Lindsey's  congregation  in  Essex 
Street,  having,  from  being  one  of  the 
hearers  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Dodd,  be- 
come on  conviction  a  firm  Unitarian, 
which  he  continued  to  be  till  the  hour 
of  his  death  ;  and  the  extreme  cold  of 
last  Februar)-  did  not  prevent  him  from 
frequenting  his  favourite  place  of  wor- 
ship. This  led  him  to  an  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  most  of  the  celebrated 
L'uitarians  of  his  day,  and  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Quarterly  Club  will  re- 
member the  regret  felt  at  his  leaving  it 
iu  the  year  1824,  on  account  of  the  infir- 
mities attendant  Ujion  advanced  years. 
His  religions  opinions  may  be  best  seen 
from  the  following  correspondence,  that 
took  place  in  the  year  1813. 

"  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  note 

sent  to  me  by  :Mr. ,  on  returning 

the  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bel- 
sham,  preached  at  Essex  Cliapel  on  the 
25th  July,  1813,  being  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  Act  had  passed  to  relieve  per- 
sons who  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  whicli  I  had  lent  him. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  Sept.  20,  1813. 

"  Herewith  I  return  you  the  sermon 
that  you  had  the  goodness  to  lend  me. 
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with  many  thanks.  1  dare  say  it  is  hishly 
cstL'cnied  by  those  of  that  way  of  tliiisk- 
iiig  ;  althoiigli  its  merits  are  quite  lost 
oil  me.  Ever  sinee  I  knew  anything  I 
have  been  a  Trinitarian ;  many  of  my 
nearest  relations  and  dearest  friends 
liave  died  triumphantly  in  that  faith;  and 
I  trust,  through  grace,  I  shall  never  pro- 
fess any  other. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  obliged  and  very  humble  servant. 


"  Mr.  ^le.rander  Lean." 

A  copy  of  the  reply  to  the  preceding. 

"My'dearSir,      '         ,SV;>f.  24,  Isi.S. 

"  Y(m  say  in  your  note  to  me  when 
yon  returned  the  sermon,  that  you  'have 
been  a  Trinitarian  ever  since  you  knew 
any  thing  ;  many  of  your  nearest  relations 
and  dearest  friends  have  died  trium- 
phantly in  that  faith  ;  and  you  trust, 
thronirh  grace,  you  shall  never  profess 
any  other  ' 

"  Millions  of  idolaters,  &c.,  have  died 
as  triumphantly  in  the  faith  they  profess- 
ed as  did  your  relations  and  friends  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Reformation,  you 
and  I,  perhaps,  would  have  been  little 
better  than  Idolaters ;  and  our  departed 
relations  and  dearest  friends,  it  is  proba- 
ble, took  their  religious  tenets  upon 
trast,  as  millions  do  at  this  day. 

"  'The  Bereans  were  more  noble  than 
tliose  of  Thessalonica  in  that  they  search- 
ed^ the  Scriptures  to  see  whether  those 
things  were  so.' 

"  If  you  will  follow  this  exaniide,  and 
sliould  discover  in  any  part  of  tiie  Holy 
Scri|)tures  the  phrase  '  God  the  Son  or 
(Jod  the  Holy  Ghost,'  or  the  word  Triiiitv, 
and  communicate  the  same  to  me,  1  stiall 
consider  myself  under  a  great  obligation 
to  you.  Hut  till  I  find  tliese  terms  in 
the  Bible,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me  what  any  person's  conception  of  them 
may  be.  In  my  opinion  they  form  no 
l)art  of  the  system  of  religion  which  onr 
Jjord  and  Master  Christ  taught  ns  ;  and 
what  any  jjcrson  in  after  ages  fancifully 
may  suppose  he  comiirehends  their  ex 
Itlanation  to  be,  can  be  of  no  authority 
or  importance  to  me. 

"  The  longest  period  tliat  you  and   I 
have  to  live  will  be  but  short,  when,  to 
use  the  words  of  our  Lord,  I  liojie   we 
'shall  ascend  unto    his    Father  and  our 
Father,  and  unto  his  (iod  and  to  our  (iod.' 
"  1  am,  with  very  great  regard, 
"  My  dear  Sii', 
"  ^our  sincere  friend  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

"  Al.l-.XANDI'.H    Ll"AN." 

Ml.  Lean  docs  not  rank  among  what 


arc  called  authors  ;  yet  a  little  tract  of 
his  on  the  duty  of  Juries,  which  he  wac 
accustomed  to  give  away,  and  which  went 
through  two  or  three  editions,  deserves 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  fulfil,  as  he  often  was,  that  duty. 
And  he  practised  what  he  professed  ;  of 
which  lie  gave  an  instance  on  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  Higsrins  and  Le  Maitre. 
He  was  on  that  occasion  one  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  the  solicitor  of  the  Trea- 
sury entered  the  room  to  attend  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses.  But  Mr.  Lean 
made  such  forcible  objections  to  this 
practice  that  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  retiring;  for  he  justly  reasoned,  that 
no  imi)ro])er  influence  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed in  any  ease,  and  the  higher  the 
antliority  the  greater  ought  to  be  the 
guard  against  it.  To  place  a  man  on  his 
trial  for  life,  or  indeed  for  any  misdemea- 
nour, is  a  very  serious  concern.  The 
accused  is  not  in  this  ease  permitted  to 
interfere  ;  and  if,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  jireparation,  the  clearest  evidence  of 
guilt  from  the  mouths  of  witnesses  is  not 
jiroduced,  it  is  highly  unjust  to  subject  a 
man  to  a  public  ajipearance  in  court. 
It  is  lo  be  feared  that  grand  jurymen 
reconcile  it  at  times  to  their  consciences 
to  put  a  man  on  his  trial  on  the  idea  that 
as  their  determination  is  partial,  the 
petty  jury  will  determine  rightly,  and 
lessattention  may  therefore  be  ]»aid  by 
them  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  But 
their  duty  is  of  a  higher  nature;  and  so 
thought  and  acted  Mr.  Lean;  requiring 
that  a  grand  juryman  should  sift  with  the 
utmost  care  tiie  evidence  before  him,  nor 
suffer  a  man  to  be  brouglit  to  the  bar  un- 
less what  was  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses 
must,  if  not  contradicted,  necessarily  con- 
vict the  accused. 

Mr.  Lean  was  seldom  without  some 
small  religious  tract  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  used  with  great  discretion,  and  was  in 
tills  manner  the  means  of  bringing  many 
to  a  kno\vh'dg("  of  tlic  principles  of  that 
]irofession  of  Christianity  which  it  was 
ills  great  aim  and  desire  to  inculcate. 
In  the  family  of  the  writer  is  a  page  to 
be  inserted  in  a  Bible,  and  which  will 
long  be  i)rcscrve(l  there,  on  the  right  use 
of  the  I'salins,  pointing  out  those  wliich 
are  the  most  to  be  recommended  to  a  de- 
votional (Christian  ;  and  on  a  short  paper 
havii'.g  been  sent  to  him  on  the  essential 
difference  iietween  a  Trinitarian  and  a 
Unitarian  Christian,  lie  called  shortly 
after  on  the  writer  to  present  Iiim  with 
half-a-dozen  out  of  a  thousand  copies 
whidi  lie  had  just  got  from  the  press. 
He  knew  not  at  the  time  by  whom  the 
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original  paper  -was  published,  but  he 
thought  it  worthy  of  an  extensive  circu- 
lation. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  he  was  a  man 
of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  by  this  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  all  who  were 
connected  with  him  in  business  ;  and  in 
the  trials  of  this  life,  and  some  were 
severe  ones,  his  faith  w;is  unshaken  iu 
the  superintending  care  of  Providence. 
The  writer  can  never  forget  his  account 
of  what  he  suffered  in  Holland,  and  the 
comfort  he  received  from  some  passages 
in  scripture  which  lie  accidentally  was 
perusing  at  that  time".  This  is  not  meant 
to  encourage  a  kind  of  sortes  Virgilians 
which  are  sometimes  we  believe  used  by 
Christians  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  in  severe  afflictions  the  meditations 
arising  from  a  due  use  of  scripture  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  suffer- 
ing mind. 

Mr.  Lean's  habits  were  entirely  do- 


mestic, and  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
only  with  and  for  his  family.  Totally 
devoid  of  ostentation,  he  passed  through 
life  with  constant  Christian  cheerfulness. 
To  children  he  was  remarkably  kind  and 
attentive,  and  his  twelfth-day  cakes  will 
be  long  remembered  by  many  of  them. 
Not  a  day  passed  without  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  that  chiefly  of  a  religions  or 
contemplative  turn.  No  one  could  be 
inspired  with  more  religious  devotion 
to  the  supreme  goodness  and  will  of 
the  Almighty  than  himself;  and  having 
spent  a  life  of  uniform  temperance,  he 
enjoyed  a  constitution  of  singular  ex- 
cellence. At  the  close  nearly  of  his 
eighty-seventh  year  he  resigned  his 
breath  to  him  who  gave  it,  under  the  full 
conviction  that  he  who  raised  his  Saviour 
from  the  dead  would  raise  him  also,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  gift  of  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  He  lived 
well;  he  died  happy. 
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Hull,  Doncaster,  Gainsborough,  Lin- 
coln, and  Thome,  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation. 

The  fifteenth  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  Thome,  on  Eas- 
ter Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  12th  and 
13th  iustant.  On  Monday  evening  a 
religious  service  was  conducted  iu  the 
chapel,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Higginson,  of 
Hull ;  and  the  Rev.W.  Hincks, Mathema- 
tical Tutor  of  the  York  College,  preached 
from  John  v.  39,  "  Search  the  Sciip- 
tures,"  &c. ;  the  principal  object  of  the 
discourse  being  to  vindicate  Unitarians 
from  the  charge  of  wanting  respect  for 
the  Scriptures. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  H.  Hawkes, 
of  the  York  College,  conducted  the  devo- 
tional service  and  read  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  the  Rev.  R.  K.  Philp  of  Lincoln, 
preached  from  Luke  xii.  37,  joined  with 
Matt.  vii.  20,  "  Why  even  of  yourselves 
judge  ye  not  what  is  right .'"  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The  preach- 
er explicitly  stated  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  the  Unitarian  Christian's 
belief,  and  earnestly  claimed  for  him  the 
exercise  of  candour  and  liberality  at  the 
hands  of  his  orthodox  brethren. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held  iu  the  chapel,  of  a 


similar  description  to  the  meetings  com- 
mon among  orthodox  Christians  in  En- 
gland, and  to  those  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  in  America;  but  (as  far  as 
I  am  aware)  of  a  novel  character  among 
the  T'nitarian  societies  in  this  country. 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor, 
simply  relate  the  proceedings  of  our 
recent  meeting,  and  then  state  the  ob- 
jects we  have  in  view  in  adopting  the 
plan,  under  the  sanguine  hope,  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  disguise,  that  our  plan 
may  be  approved  and  adopted  in  other 
places. 

The  meeting  opened  with  singing,  and 
a  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  R.  K.  Philp. 
Mr.  Philp  was  then  called  to  the  chair, 
and  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting 
in  an  appropriate  address.  A  series  of 
Resolutions  was  then  moved  aud  se- 
conded, as  follows  : 

1.  "That  this  Meeting  views  with 
satisfaction  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  Christian  Unitarianisra  in  this 
district,  and  is  grateful  to  Providence  for 
the  success  which  has  attended  their 
labours." 

The  Rev.  E.  Higginson  (the  Secre- 
tary), in  moving  the  resolution,  explain- 
ed the  objects  of  the  Association,  and 
gave  a  statement  of  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  Uuitariau  Christians. 
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The  Rev.  VV.  Duffield,  of  Thorne, 
seconded  the  resolution,  asserting  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  vindicating'  tlie 
claims  of  Unitarianisiu  to  the  same  for- 
bearance and  respect  on  the  |)art  of  or- 
thodoxy, which  the  latter  too  commonly 
thinks  herself  exclusively  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  those  whom  she  deems  dis- 
sentients from  the  truth.  He  reminded 
our  orthodox  friends  that  they  may  as 
properly  he  accused  of  denying  our  views 
of  Christianity,  as  we  theirs,  and  that 
there  is  no  api)ointed  umpire  to  decide 
between  us. 

The  Rev.  J.  Platts,  of  Doncaster,  in 
mo\ing  tlie  second  resolution,  exj)atiated 
on  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty,  and 
shewed  its  absolute  necessity  to  the  ex- 
istence of  genuine  religion  in  the  mind. 
The  resolution  was  as  follows  : 

2.  "  That  this  Meeting  contemplates 
with  pleasure  the  important  i>rogress 
which  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty,  and  looks  for- 
ward  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  to 
the  removal  of  every  remaining  restiic- 
tion." 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Hull,  the 
Treasurer. 

.3.  "  That  this  .Meeting  hails  with  de- 
light the  rajjid  progress  which  is  making 
in  sound  knowledge  and  liberal  jninciples 
in  every  dejiartment,  anticipating  that 
these  blessintjs  will  ultimately  kad  to 
the  universal  reception  of  pure  and  ra- 
tional (,'hristianity." 

l)i\  J^oNGSiAFF,  of  Hull,  moved  this 
resolution.  He  spoke  of  the  mental  con- 
stitution which  distinguishes  man  from 
the  lower  orders  of  being,  traced  his  in- 
tellectual progress  in  the  successive  stages 
of  life;  and  pei'iods  of  his  history,  and 
pointed  out  the  connexion  which  subsists 
between  enlightened  religions  views  of 
God  and  his  works,  and  a  prevailing  and 
practical  [liety  of  bei.it. 

Mr.  H.  IIaukfs  urged  the  duty  of 
imparting  and  diifusing  the  religiinis 
|irinci|)les  wbiib  are  held  to  be  tiue  and 
valuable,  and  seconded  the  resolution. 

Tin;  Jiev.  \V.  VVoKsi.F.v,  of  Gain.-lio- 
rougli,  in  proposing  the  fourth  re>olu- 
tioii,  gave  a  rajiid  skettb  of  the  history 
of  |(ersecutif)n  for  righteousness'  saiie ; 
and  while  lie  glanced  at  the  hoiiiirs  of 
the  Inijuisition,  the  martyrdom  of  Scim'- 
fns,  and  the  (ires  of  Smilblield,  among 
the  sad  tales  of  by-gone  times,  anticipated 
a  [icriod  when  the  yet  reinaining  relics 
ol  pcrsccnlion  and  i)i^;oliy  shall  likewise 
hi'  appi(j|iriatc(!  to  the  reeoids  of  the 
jiaM.  'I'lic  ic.Nolution  uas  mo\ed  in  these 
words  ; 

1.   "  That  the  nuinliers  of  this  religi- 


ous body  cannot  contemplate  without 
feelings  of  regret  the  dissensions  which 
prevail  in  the  Christian  church,  and  more 
especially  those  indications  of  a  want  of 
charitable  induls?ence  and  brotherly  feel- 
ing wliich  are  frequently  manifested  to- 
wards themselves  " 

JMr.  Darley,  of  Thorne,  seconded  the 
resolution. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  concluding  ad- 
di  ess,  adduced  a  variety  of  passages  from 
the  writings  of  orthodxix  poets  (of  Watts 
and  Cowper  .in  particular)  in  which  the 
sentiments  of  strict  I'nitarianism  are  in 
fact  expressed,  and  which  he  claimed  as 
involuntary,  but  pleasing  and  convincing, 
testimonies  to  the  accordance  of  our 
views  with  the  deepest  and  best  religious 
feelings  and  principles  of  the  mind,  wlien, 
in  the  full  flow  of  devotional  sentiment, 
it  forgets  the  technicalities  of  its  own 
creed. 

The  Meeting  concluded,  as  it  had  com- 
menced, with  brief  devotional  exercises. 
It  was  thronged  by  a  crowded  audience, 
consisting,  [lerhaps,  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions of  Unitarians  and  members  of 
otiier  religious  denominations.  The  deej). 
est  attention  prevailed  thioughout ;  and 
when  the  successive  speakers  endeavour- 
ed to  trace  the  influences  and  describe 
the  tendencies  of  the  T 'nitarian  profes- 
sion, or  when  they  exinessed  their  own 
solemn  conviction  of  the  truth  of  tlie 
views  they  advocated,  and  their  -own 
deej)  sense  of  their  value  and  spiritual 
eflicacy,  it  was  jilain,  from  the  intent 
looks  of  all,  and  from  the  tearful  eyes  of 
not  a  few,  that  religious  sympathy  had 
been  not  in  vain  appealed  to,  and  that 
the  tide  of  Chiistian  charity  was  at  that 
moment  at  its  full  flow. 

^V'hen  we  found  ourselves  addressing 
such  nil  audience  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to   describe,  we  felt   that  our  object  ill 
holding  the  meeting  was  amply  fulfilled. 
'I'liat  object   was  twofold.      It  was  our 
wish  to  give  to  every  member  of  our  own 
denomination,  \\hether  male  or  female, 
old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  the  ojiportu- 
iiity  of  hearing  a  series  of  extemporaiie- 
(jiis  addresses,  of  that   kind   which  are 
commonly  confined    on    these  occasions 
10    the    guests    at  a  public  dinner  table. 
We  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  present 
ourselves  in  a  new  posture,  and  with  ad- 
ditional   weapons    of  spiritual    warfare, 
before  the   rrtkioiis  puldic,    in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  |)roductive  of  good  efl'ects 
to  follow  up  our  pul|)it  discourses  on  tlie 
occasion    by  a   series  of  addresses    less 
restricted   in   their  subject  matter,  more 
varied  in   their  tone,  and  more  familiar 
in  tluir  style  and  luanner,  than  is  practi- 
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cable  in  the  compositioos  which  \x?\i  an 
Unitarian  pulpit.  We  wished,  in  short, 
for  an  opportunity  of  saying  many  things 
to  our  orthodox  brethren,  by  way  of  less- 
ening their  prejudices  against  us,  if  we 
could  not  hope  to  win  them  over  to  our 
doctrines.  And  this  opportunity  we  were 
rejoiced  to  find  they  so  freely  gave  us. 
They  filled  up  every  vacant  seat  in  our 
meeting-house,  and  lent  us  a  most  atten- 
tive hearing.  The  result  of  such  a  meet- 
ing remains  to  be  seen.  VV^e  have,  how- 
ever, in  the  mean  time  determined  to 
adopt  the  plan  at  our  future  meetings  in 
this  district,  and  confidently  anticipate 
one  good  result  from  every  occasion  of 
acquainting  our  Trinitarian  brethren  with 
the  true  principles  of  our  belief,  namely, 
that,  whether  they  receive  or  reject  our 
opinions,  they  will  understand  that  we 
ourselves  feel  powerfully  interested  in 
them  and  religiously  affected  by  them, 
and  will  cease  to  question  (as  they  are 
apt  to   do   in    ignorance   or    prejudice) 

;       whether  any  good  thing  can  come  out  of 

r>       Unitarianism. 

EDWARD  HIGGINSOX,  Jun., 
Secretary. 
HuU,  April  2{i,  1830. 


Moor-Lane  Congregation,  Bolton-le- 
Moors,  Anniversary . 

On  the  llth,  12th,  and  13th  of  April 
was  held  the  Eighth  Anniversary  of  the 
Moor  -  Lane  Congregation,  Bolton  -  le- 
Moors.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton,  of  Leeds, 
conducted  the  religious  services  of  Sun- 
day morning  and  evening  ;  and  the  Rev. 
E.  R.  Dimock,  of  Warrington,  those  of 
Sunday  afternoon.  On  Monday,  eighty 
persons,  male  and  female,  sat  down  to 
dinner  in  Little  Bolton  Town-Hall.  The 
Rev.  John  Cropper,  A.  M.,  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  and  toasts  were  proposed 
whicii  led  to  the  expression  of  senti- 
ments which  were  strictly  accordant  with 
an  affectionate  concern  for  the  h -ppiness 
of  man,  and  with  a  high  sense  of  our 
duty  as  Christian  professors.  On  Tues- 
day, the  scholars  of  the  Sunday-school 
assembled  to  dine  in  the  same  room,  and 
after  dinner  were  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Cropper. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  exertions 
and  the  sacrifices  which  this  body  of  Uni- 
tarians has  made  in  the  promotion  of  the 
common  cause  of  Christian  truth,  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  see  the  strength  and 
purity  of  their  motives  in  their  having 
abated  nothing  in  their  zeal,  though  they 
have  suffered  equally  with  others  from 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  luke- 
warmness  of    supposed    and    pretended 
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friends.  It  is  equally  cheering  to  those 
who  labour  with  them,  to  see  them  af- 
fording a  living  testimony  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  of  the  power  and  value 
of  the  principles  which  they  believe  to 
be  sacred,  and  which  they  hate  made  it 
one  of  their  important  objects  to  com- 
municate to  others.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
reward  to  the  mind,  more  valuable  than 
that  of  wealth,  to  know  that  they  exem- 
plify by  their  continued  zeal  and  regard 
for  the  doctrines  which  they  advocate, 
the  truth  and  firmness  of  their  faith. 
And  if  any  thing  need  be  said  to  them, 
through  a  communication  like  the  pre- 
sent, we  would  exhort  them  to  continue 
united  and  diligent  in  their  calling ;  and 
to  prove  themselves  by  personal  righte- 
ousness in  every  way  trustworthy  of  the 
talents  which  Divine  Providence  has  given 
them  to  improve.  And  in  the  event  of 
this,  they  will  by  the  excellence  of  their 
example  read  a  lesson  to  the  slothful 
which  they  stand  in  need  of,  and  lay  up 
for  themselves  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
a  reward  of  eternal  felicity. 


Northumberland  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Alnwick,  on  Sunday, 
April  25,  1830.  The  Rev.  William  Tur- 
ner, of  Newcastle,  conducted  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  services.  The  congre- 
gations on  both  occasions  were  numerous 
and  respectable.  The  Association  Meet- 
ing was  held,  in  the  Chapel,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  several  country  friends,  owing 
to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather, 
the  attendance  was  more  numerous  than 
on  the  former  occasion.  After  singing 
and  prayer,  John  Holdsworth,  Esq.,  being 
called  to  the  Chair,  stated  the  object  of 
the  Meeting,  and  the  importance  of 
Christian  Unitarianism — it:s  tendency  to 
exalt  and  renovate  the  human  character. 
He  noticed  the  advantages  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  pointed  out  some  of  the  mo- 
tives to  perseverance  in  the  work  of 
Christian  reformation.  The  Report  of 
the  Alnwick  congregation  was  then  read. 
It  noticed  the  improved  state  of  the  So- 
ciety, and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
favourable  state  of  the  pecuniary  affairs. 
As  the  revenue  of  the  congregation  arises 
chiefly  from  seat-rents  and  weekly  collec- 
tions, at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1829,  a  Fellowship  Fund  was  established 
in  order  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
and,  in  case  of  its  liquidation,  to  defray 
the  exjjenses  of  missionary  preaching. 
Tiie  result  of  one  year's  experience  has 
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proved  tlie  utility  of  tliis  fund,  as  it  lias 
so  increased  tlie  receipts  of  the  Society 
as  to  make  them  equal  to  the  expendi- 
ture. In  the  Report  it  was  also  stated, 
that  the  Chapel  debt,  which  is  a  distinct 
account  iVom  the  general  fund,  is  now 
reduced  to  163/.  12,?.  Duiing  the  last 
two  years,  by  the  exertions  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  liberality  of  distant 
friends,  nearly  1.50/.  have  been  paid  ;  the 
mortgage  upon  the  Chapel  is  removed, 
and  the  sum  now  due  borrowed  U|)on  a 
promissory  note,  granted  by  the  Com- 
mittee. As  the  holder  of  the  bill  has 
kindly  consented  to  take  the  sum  in  |iay- 
ments  of  40/.  or  ."iO/.,  tiie  Committee 
hope,  through  the  continued  assistance 
of  the  Unitarian  public,  that  the  debt 
will  soon  be  removed,  and  the  congrega- 
tion relieved  of  an  incumbrance  which 
has  lonir  pressed  heavily  upon  them. 

The  I/ibrarian's  Report  stated  that  the 
readers  for  the  i)ast  year  had  been  moie 
numerous  than  during  any  similar  period 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Library, 
to  which  several  additions  had  been 
made.  The  Rev.  J.  Wright  noticed  the 
])rogress  of  Unitarianism  throughout  the 
extensive  county  of  Northumberland,  by 
the  circulation  of  tracts  and  occasional 
preachinir.  This  county  presents  a  very 
extensive  field  for  missionary  labours, 
but  the  expenses  of  travelling,  &c.,  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  Mr.  W.  to  do  more 
than  attend  to  the  villages  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Alnwick. 

Several  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Alnwick  congregation  addressed  the 
IMeetint;,  urging  the  necessity  of  union 
and  zeal,  and  the  superior  tendency  of 
our  religions  principles. 

The  progress  of  Tnitarianism  in  Aln- 
wick and  the  neighbourhood  during  the 
last  foui'  years,  lias  been  more  than  its 
most  sanguine  friends  could  have  antici- 
jiated.  In  this  town  it  has  been  shewn 
to  be  STiitabie  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
those  who  move  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life. 

The  hiisiness  of  the  Meeting  was  con- 
cluded by  singing  and  prayer  'i"he  Rev. 
.1.  Wright  conducted  tlie  devotional  ser- 
vices. The  interest  excited  by  the  Meet- 
ing, and  the  zeal  and  Christian  spirit 
manifested  on  the  occasion,  are  indica- 
tions of  the  good  that  may  be  etfected  liy 
siuh  Associations.  M.  A. 

ylliiwirh,  Hi (1,1  1.-,,  IH.'iO. 

liol/iiH  DititncI,  I  'nildrhin  ylsKnadtion. 

Tiir.  iriKhth  Half-yearly  Meeting  of 
tlie  Holion  District  Ciiitariaii  Association 
was  held  at  I'ark  Lane,   neai  Wigan,   on 


Thursday,  April  29,  1830.  The  Rev, 
John  Cropper,  of  Bolton,  conducted  the 
devotional  services,  and  the  Rev.  Frank- 
lin Baker  preached  a  sermon  on  Chris- 
tian Liberty,  from  (Jal.  v.  1,  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  which  was  spent 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner  by  the  So- 
ciety and  their  friends  assembled  from  a 
distance,  the  persecution  of  the  Unita- 
rians in  the  North  of  Ireland  formed  a 
subject  of  much  interest  to  the  iVleeting, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  una- 
nimoiisly  adojited  as  expressive  of  their 
symjjathy  with  the  sufferers. 
Resolved, 

"  That  the  proceedings  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
and  caused  the  secession  of  the  liberal 
party  from  that  body,  cannot  be  viewed 
by  the  friends  of  Christian  liberty  in  this 
country  without  a  deep  and  absorbing 
interest. 

"  That  the  ministers  and  lay  members 
of  the  Bolton  District  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion have  watched  with  much  anxiety 
the  jH'ogress  of  this  struggle  ;  and  they 
deem  it  their  public  duty  to  exjjress  their 
admiration  of  the  intrepid  firmness  with 
which  tlie  sjiiiit  of  persecution  has  been 
rebuked  by  the  Remonstrants  ;  and  also, 
to  record  their  cordial  approval  of  the 
uiiteuiporizing  and  truly  Christian  con- 
duct which  the  Separatists  have  displayed 
in  resisting  the  imposition  of  the  pro- 
posed test,  and  in  so  ably  asserting  and 
exemplifying  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. 

"  That  this  Meeting  deeply  deplore 
the  harassing  and  unchristian  treatment 
which  the  friends  of  religious  liberty 
have  encountered  from  those  metnbers 
of  the  Synod  of  Ul.-ter  who  would  have 
deprived  them  of  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  had  made  them  free,  and  entan- 
gled them  with  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

"  'I'iiai  the  sympathy  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  deep  and  ardent  for  the  Rev.  Mi'. 
Watson,  of  (ireyahbey  ;  who.se  sufferings 
they  as  greatly  commiserate  as  they 
apjilaud  his  integrity  and  Christian  tem- 
per, and  whose  character  they  now  rc- 
giinl  as  combining  the  spirit  of  the  mar- 
tyr with  the  virtues  of  the  saint. 

"  That  it  is  with  feelings  of  grateful 
praise  to  the  (iod  of  truth,  that  they  con- 
teniplati?  the  issue  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween intolerance  and  Christian  liberty  ; 
and  while  they  rejoice  in  the  mea.sure  of 
success  with  which  it  has  been  crowned 
by  I'idvidence,  their  thoiiglits  naturally 
turn  with  admiiatioii  to  that  chosen  band 
of  confessors  tlirougb  whose  integrity, 
zeal,  and  elotpience,  such  a  n()l)le  si  and 
lias   been   macle   in  favour  of  the  sacred 
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principles  of   religious  truth   aud   free- 
dom. 

"  That  this  Association  of  Unitarian 
Dissenters  derive  the  most  valuable  en- 
courawment  from  the  example  set  be- 
fore them  by  their  brethren  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  who  have  defended  their  prin- 
ciples in  such  an  able  and  memorable 
manner  ;  and  while  they  give  utterance 
to  this  expression  of  their  warmest  sym- 
pathy and  respect,  they  beg  to  add  that 
it  gives  them  adJitioual  confidence  in 
the  righteousness  of  that  cause  which 
numbers  such  pious  aud  noble-minded 
men  among  its  advocates  !" 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  of 
tracts  was  also  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Meeting.  All  were 
agreed  respecting  the  importance  of  the 
object ;  a  little  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  manner  in  which 
tliat  object  should  be  carried  into  effect : 
but  it  was  at  last  determined  that  it 
should  be  recommended  to  the  ministers 
aud  congregations  comprised  in  the  As- 
sociation, to  distribute  tracts  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,  and  that  it 
be  reported  at  the  uext  Meeting  what 
progress  had  been  made  by  each  Society. 
The  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  A:?sociatioa 
will  be  held  at  Uivingtou,  on  Sept.  30, 
the  Rev.  B.  R.  Davis  being  the  supporter, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Cropper  the  preacher,  on 
that  occasion. 

B. 

Sunderland  New  Chapel. 

On  Friday,  the  14tb  May,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  new  buildiuir,  to  be  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  the  One  God, 
in  the  name  of  the  One  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men,  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus,  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  William 
Turner,  of  Newcastle,  in  the  presence  of 
near  four  hundred  persons,  mauy  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  were  brought  together 
from  curiosity,  but  whose  respectful  and 
attentive  demeanour  during  the  whole  of 
the  service  was  gratifying  to  those  who 
were  emraged  in  the  conducting  of  it. 
Mr.  Turner  commenced  with  a  prayer, 
chiefly  selected  from  the  Collects  in  the 
Consecration. office  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. He  then  delivered  au  Address, 
which  we  regret  tliat  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  insert  ;  but  which  we  are 
glad  to  hear  is  to  be  printed  by  the  New- 
castle Tract  Society,  as  a  companion  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Ware's  Oration  on  laying 
the  louudatiou-stoue  of  the  Second  Uni- 
biriau  Church  at  New  York,  which  that 
Society  has  already  printed.     The   Rev. 


James  Walter  Lowrie,  the  Minister  of 
the  United  Congregations  of  Snnderland 
aud  Shields,  concluded  with  prayer. 

[We  are  obliged  to  omit  the  list  of 
subscriptions,  as  it  would  make  this  no- 
tice an  advertisement.] 


Christian  Tract  Society. 

The  Twenty-first  Anniversary  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Worship-Street 
Chapel,  on  Thursday,  May  13th,  wheu 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Rees  was  called  to 
the  Chair. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  first  read, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  a 
balance  in  his  bauds  of  ^25.  8.».  6d. 
This  Report  baring  been  received  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  the  Committee's 
Report  was  read  by  .Mr.  Clennell,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Secretary. 
The  following  are  those  parts  which  will 
probably  be  the  most  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Repository. 

"  Your  Committee  finding  it  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  certaiu  orders  to  re- 
priut  two  of  the  Tracts,  have  according- 
Iv,  in  the  last  vear,  azain  sent  to  the  press 
No.  11,  T/ie  Old  Soldier,  by  Mrs.  Price; 
aud  No.  13,  Henry  Goodwin,  written  by 
-Mrs.  Mary  Hughes;  the  excellence  of 
these  two  Tracts  has  been  abundantly  at- 
tested by  a  most  extensive  circulation, 
which  induced  your  Committee  to  print 
of  e^ich  2000  copies.  Besides  these  there 
have  also  been  reprinted,  for  the  same 
reason,  2000  copies  of  a  small  penny 
Tract,  No.  20  in  the  Society's  series,  en- 
titled The  Good  (fife.  Having  to  re- 
print these  Tracts,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Society's  funds,  it  has  been  found 
impracticable  to  print  such  uew  Tracts 
as  the  interests  of  the  Society  might 
seem  to  require ;  or  to  follow  up  the 
plan  begun  last  year  of  publishing  in  an 
improved  form,  with  wood-cuts,  such 
Tracts  as  have  been  found  to  be  pecu- 
liarly acceptable,  and  conducive  to  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

"  Two  manuscript  Tracts  have  been 
placed  tliis  year  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Committee,  both  iu  their  judgment  of 
considerable  value.  Your  Committee 
have  this  year  priuted  a  new  Tract,  No. 
57  in  the  Society's  series,  entitled. 
Youthful  Integrity,  or  The  History  of 
Eliza  Curtis.  For  this  Tract  the  Society 
is  indebted  to  the  saiue  Lady  who  fa- 
voured them  with  The  Hintory  of  the 
ff'idotr  Brown,  and  The  yHiase  Philan- 
thropists. These  Tracts  appear  to  the 
Committee  to  l>e  distiuguished  by  sound 
sense,  and   practical  view*  of  the  true 
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iTicthod  of  inclioratiug  the  coiulition  of 

the  poor. 

#         #         #        #        # 

^■'  Your  Committee  think  it  important 
to  sufj;fi;e8t  to  this  General  Meeting,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  next  Committee,  the 
propriety  of  making  an  omission  of  such 
Tracts  as  shall  be  deemed  less  important. 
Tliey  take  leave  to  recommend  this  plan 
as  best  adapted  to  the  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  calculated  to  enable  your  Com- 
mittee to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
Society  by  the  printing  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  new  Tracts." 

Tlie  total  number  of  Tracts  printed 
up  to  this  time  was  stated  to  be  483,500, 
of  which  there  had  been  sent  out  from 
the  Society's  store  421,577,  leaving  a 
stock  on  hand  of  fi  1,923.  During  the 
last  year  there  have  been  circulated 
13,G91. 

The  property  of  the  Society  was  stated 
to  be  as  follows  : 

Owing  by  Agents,  Book- 
sellers, and  Country  So- 
cieties (besides  arrears 
of  Subscriptions*)    £'JQ  14     4 

Estimated    vahie     of    the 

Stock 418  1!)     0 

In  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer    25     8     C> 


535     1   10 


Owing  by  tlie  So- 
ciety for  I'aper 
to  tliis  tin)e    ..£'fi2  8  G 

Ditto  for  Printing      (i  G  0 

(^8   14     0 

Leaving  a  [Jalancc  of ... ,      i,'4(i(i     7  10 

'i'his  Ileport  liaviiig  been  received, 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  olhcers  of  tlie 
past  year  for  their  services,  and  to  the 
Miss  I'rimes,  for  tlicir  liandsonie  bene- 
faction of  20/. ;  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  into  ollice  for  the 
year  ensuing  :  Treasurer,  James  I'lsdaile, 
i;s(|.;  Secrctdri/,  Ilev.  S.  Wood;  Coni- 
ntillcc,  Uevs.  .1.  Yates,  J.  H.  Uyjand,  K. 
('lia|)niaii,  Messrs.  Clennell,  l^vans, 
Smallfield,  Bailey,  Uevs.  K.  Tagart,  15. 
Mai(h)n,  .).  C.  Means,  and  I\Ir.  Dlxoii  ; 
.luditnr.t.  Dr.  Bowriiig,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Fisher;   Collector,  Mr.  VViehe. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  ex[)e- 

•  'I'hest;  may  be  [)ai(l  to  Mr.  Horwood, 
N'n.  ;;,  Wall)i<!ol<  liuildiiigs,  with  wiiom 
I-  now  left,   fur   the  convenieiK c  of  Snii- 

1  ril"  IS,  .1  correct  list  cjf  the  sums  which 

rr  line. 


diency  of  numbering  the  new  Tracts  con- 
secutively from  the  last,  or  of  substi- 
tuting them  in  the  place  of  the  old  ones 
which  sliould  not  be  reprinted,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  : 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  omit  the  reprinting  of  par- 
ticular Tracts,  and  that  they  be  autho- 
rized to  act  in  the  case  according  to  their 
own  discretion." 

On  this  subject  the  Secretary  will  feci 
much  obliged  by  communications  from 
friends  in  the  country,  who  vvei'e  not 
able  to  attend  the  Animal  Meeting.  They 
may  be  addressed  to  him  at  the  Society's 
ollice.  No.  3,  Walbrook  Buildings,  VVal- 
brook,  London. 

It  has  been  judged  desirable  this  year 
to  delay  the  sending  out  of  the  Cata- 
logues till  after  the  Annual  Meeting,  but 
they  will  now  be  prepared  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sunday- School  Book  Society. 

At  a  meeting  held  4th  March,  1830, 
for  the  purjjose  of  establishing  a  Society 
for  printing  and  publishing  Books  for  the 
use  of  Sunday-schools, 

It  was  resolved.  That  a  Society  be 
formed,  to  be  called  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Book  Society." 

That  the  management  of  the  Society 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Representatives  of 
Sliareholders,  each  Shareholder  of  five 
pounds  nominating  one. 

That  five  Representatives  shall  form  a 
quorum,  and  no  resolution  shall  be  valid 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  major  part  of 
those  present. 

That  the  Representatives  shall  meet 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  every  mouth, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the 
dispatch  of  business,  and  at  any  other 
lime,  upon  notice  from  the  Secretary. 

Tliat  an  annual  meeting  shall  be  lield 
in  the  Whitsun  week,  at  which  the  Se- 
cretary shall  rcjjort  the  state  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  proceedings  of  the  past  year, 
and  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary  be  cho.scu. 

That,  |)revious  to  the  annual  meeting, 
a  month's  notice  shall  be  given  to  Cc-ich 
Shareholder  to  nominate  a  Representa- 
tive for  the  ensuing  year;  but  in  case  (►f 
omission,  the  former  Representative  shall 
continue  in  ollice. 

That  each  share  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five  i)er  cent,  per  annum,  lo 
be  paid  in  tin;  Society's  publications  at 
tlic  retail  |)ri<-(' ;  arirl  when  two  or  more 
•schools  or  |)crMjns  shall  lake  a  .^harr, 
tliiy  shall  appoint  an  individual  in  whose 
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name  the  share  shall  stand,  and  to  whom 
the  interest  shall  be  paid. 

That,  should  the  managers  of  any 
school,  or  union  of  school.s,  or  others 
]><)<<sessing  a  share,  wish  to  withdraw 
from  the  Society,  they  may  transfer  the 
right  and  property  of  snch  sJiare  to  any 
other  school,  union  of  schools,  or  other 
individual,  provided  such  transfer  be  no- 
tified to  the  Secretary  and  approved  by 
the  Representatives. 

That,  should  the  Society  be  incapaci- 
tated, by  loss  of  property  or  otherwise, 
for  obtaining  its  proposed  objects,  the 
remaining  property,  after  all  demands 
are  paid,  shall  be  equally  divided  among 
the  Shareholders. 

That  these  Rules  shall  be  subject  to 
alterations  and  amendment  at  the  annual 
meeting  only,  (of  which  proposed  alter- 
ation or  amendment  the  Secretary  shall 
give  notice  to  the  Shareholders  two  weeks 
previous,)  and  provided  that  at  the  meet- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  Shareholders  pre- 
sent shall  give  their  votes  in  favour  of 
such  measure. 

JOHN  MARDON,  Secretary. 

20,  Jeicin  Crescent,  ^Idersgate  Street. 

Conductors  of  Sunday-schools  who 
may  be  desirous  of  participating  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Society,  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House  of  Lords. 
Tuesday,  AJay  4. 

Loud  Mountcashel  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  New  Ross,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  signed  by  many  persons  of 
high  respectability,  and  another  petition 
from  Cork,  signed  by  upwards  of  three 
thousand  members  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, among  whom  were  sixty  county 
magistrates,  praying  for  an  inquirj-  into 
the  existing  abuses  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  state  of  eccle- 
siastical law  and  the  condition  of  the 
various  orders  of  the  clergy  called  loudly 
for  reformation.  Lord  Mouutcashel  prov- 
ed, by  various  documents,  the  existence 
of  gross  and  flagrant  abuses  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Church  ;  and  concluded 
a  speech  of  great  length,  including  many 
statements  which  we  may  probably  take 
occasion  to  notice  hereafter,  by  moving, 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  present- 
ed to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  and  state  if  any 
and   what   abuses   exist  in  the   Church 


Establishments  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 
and,  if  any,  to  rei)ort  the  measures  most 
expedient  to  the  removal  thereof." 

The  motion  was  not  seconded  ;  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  having  put  the 
question,  there  appeared  only  one  "  con- 
tent," so  the  "  non-contents"  were  de- 
clared to  have  it.  Lord  Mountcashel 
declared  his  determination  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  the  qnestion ; 
but  the  Chancellor  said  that  it  was  al- 
ready disposed  of. 


May  17.  The  House  of  Commons 
threw  out  the  Jews'  Relief  Bill  on  the 
second  reading  by  a  majority  of  63,  the 
division  being,  for  the  motion  165,.'icainst 
it  228.  Sir  R.  Peel  opposed  the  Bill  as 
tending  to  the  abolition  of  all  •'  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  which  give  us 
assurance  of  Christianity,"  and,  for  the 
sake  of  a  trifling  advantage  to  not  more 
than  30,000  or  40,000  persons,  departing 
from  "  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution."  The  Bill  was 
ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Brougham. 


FRANCE. 

Decree  in  farour  of  Religious  Liberty, 
jiffiiiis  of  the  Protestants  at  Levergies. — 
The  tribunal  of  St.  Quentin  had  inflicted 
a  fine  upon  two  Protestants,  (Messrs.  Le- 
fevre  and  Poisot,)  as  members  of  an  as- 
sociation    of    Protestants    meeting    on 
fixed  days  for  worship  without  a  license 
from  government.     Ap[)eal  was  made  to 
the  tribunal  of  Liion.     The  memorable 
decision  of  the  judges  upon  the  eloquent 
ami  equitable  st;»tement  of  M.  Juin,  and 
contrary  to  the  arguments  of  the  King's 
advocate,   was  as  follows  :    "  In  consi- 
deration of  the  first  section  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1791,  article  351   of  the  con 
stitutiou  of  the  year  3,  and  the  1st  aud 
5th  articles  of  the  law  of  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober of  the  year  4,  articles  291,  292, 
294,  of  the  penal  code  of  1810,  and  arti- 
cles 5  and  68  of  the  Constitutional  Char- 
ter ;   and   whereas  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship  has  been 
proclaimed  in  the  constitHtion  of  1791, 
and     confirmed    in    the    most    solemn 
manner  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  these  words, 
'  The  constitution  secures  to  every  man 
as  a  natural  and  civil  right,  tiie  liberty 
of  engaging  in    the   religious    worship 
which    he    prefers;'    and  whereas  this 
principle   has   been    recognized    in    the 
most  positive  terms  by  the  constitutions 
which  have  been  promulgated  since  the 
year  1791  ;  whereas,  also,  the  law  of  the 
8th  of  October  of  the  year  4,  by  its  first 
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article,  lias  subjected  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  constituted  authorities,  all 
meetings  of  individuals  for  the  purpose 
(if  worship,  but  has  restricted  that  super- 
intendence to  measures  of  policy  for  the 
public  safety;  and  that  it  has  prescribed, 
i)y  its  5th  article,  the  preliminary  forma- 
lities to  be  observed  on  tise  establishment 
of  a  society  for  worshin  ;  and  whereas 
the2yist,  292d,and  294th  articles  of  the 
penal  code    of  1810,    tirst,    by  obliging 
individuals,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
twenty,  to  obtain  permission  from  go- 
\ernment  for  holding  religious  meetinf4S; 
secondly,  by  refusing  to  every  individual 
the  right  of  granting  or  letting,  without 
the  consent  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
the  use  of  any  house  or  a])artment  for 
the  purpose  of  worship,  far  from  being 
in  accordance  with,  are  restrictive  of  the 
liberty   granted  by  previous    laws,  that 
every  man  should  enjoy  the  exercise  of 
the  religious  worship  which  he  prefers  ; 
and  whereas  the  Constitutional  Charter, 
by  declaring,    in   its    fifth   article,   that 
'  every  man    shall   profess    his    religion 
with   equal  freedom,  and   obtain    equal 
])rotection  for  his  worship,'   has  not  iti- 
troduced  a  new  right,  but  only  abolished 
the  restrictions  which  had  before  been 
laid  upon  the  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, maintaining,  at  the  same  time,  the 
superintendence  which  appertains  to  the 
administrative  authority  to   repress  dis- 
orders;   seeing  that  the  regulations   of 
those  articles  of  the  jtenal  code  of  1810 
already    cited,    becoming    incomjiatible 
with  tlie  5th  article  of  the  Charter,  and 
contrary  to  the  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
shij),   have  been  abrogated   by  the  (i8th 
article  of  the  same  ;  and  whereas  in  this 
instance,  the  minister  of  the  Consistorial 
Church  of  St.  Ciuentin,  having  discovered 
that  the  nundierof  i'lotestant  worshi])crs 
in    the    society    of    Levergies    exceeded 
twenty-five,  had   made   the  ])reliminaiy 
decimation   reijuired,    that  these   indivi- 
duals  intended  to  meet  in  the  house  of 
the    above-named    I'oisot    for    religio\is 
purposes ;     and,    seeing    that  in    assem- 
bling, after  this  preliminary  declaration, 
the   I'lotestants  of  Levergies  have  exer- 
cised   a    right    secured    to  them  by  the 
liindamental  compact,   and  could  not  in 
so  exercising  it  commit  any  ollence,  we 
therefore  set  aside  the  decree  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  St,  Queiitin,  &c.,  <S:c.,  and  dis- 
niiss  the  ajipellants  without  jiayiiig  costs." 
Jtcvi/r  I'rulvntdnlc. 


PRUSSIA. 

On  the  Situation  of  Theological  Affairs  in 
Prussia.  Efforts  of  the  Mystics  for  the 
dismissal  of  their  Opponents. 

(Extract  of  a  letter  from  Berlin  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Revue  Protestaute,  dated 
April  1st,  1830.) 

Sir, — As  to  the  disturbances  excited  by 
the  denunciation  of  the  theological  opi- 
nions of  Messrs.  Wegscheider  and  Gese- 
nius,  in  the  "  Evangelical  Gazette  of  the 
Church;"  I  can  give  you  no  satisfactory 
information,  because,  up  to  the  present 
time,    the    authorities   who   have    been 
charged    with   the   examination    of    the 
affair  maintained  the  most  inviolable  si- 
lence.    Thus   far   is   certain.      On   one 
side  great  agitation  has  been  produced 
at  Halle,  so  that,  at  the  outset  of  the 
business,  placards  in  Latin  and  German 
were  daily  stuck  up  on  the  black  table, 
(Schwarzes  Brett,  or  university  board,) 
not  only  by  the  students  who  were  dis- 
ciples of  the  two  professors,  but  by  those 
of  the  Mystic  opinions.     The  Mystics  of 
Berlin,  on  the  other  hand,  have  succeed- 
ed in  persuading  government  to  interfere 
in  this  theological  quarrel.     It  is  known 
that  a  distinguished  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  commissioned  to 
open    an    inquiry  concerning   Mr.  Weg- 
scheider, and  that  the  ministry  has  sent 
exjiresses    to    Halle.      The    Methodists 
consider    themselves   as    already   trium- 
l)hant,  and  predict  openly  that  these  two 
celebrated  professors  will  be  turned  out 
on  account  of  their  opinions.    This  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  likely ;  I  should 
even  consider  it  imj)Ossible  tliat  the  mi- 
nister of  ecclesiastical  affairs  would  take 
this  step,  whatever  may  be  his  private 
opinion  upon  the  subject.     Not  to  men- 
tion the  otfence  which  such  a  measure 
would  give  in  a  country  where  the  great 
]''iederic   established    liberty  of  thought 
and    tuition — in  Germany,   where   some 
juovinces    (Weimar   for   instance)    have 
conferred   ollices   of  responsibility  upon 
lational  Christians — |)assing  over  all  this, 
it  is  suilicient  to  observe  that  Gescnius 
and  Wcgscheidtn-  jirofessed  the  very  same 
o|iinions  which  are  now  attacked,  fifteen 
years  ago — professed  them  in  writing  as 
well  as  in  their  Icciures,  and  that  tliese 
o|)ini()ns  have   i)eeii   perfectly  known   to 
the  ministry  without   their  having  ever 
taken  any  stejis  to  prevent  the  professors 
from  continuing  their  instructions.    Pro- 
fessor  Neander  also,  a  theologian   vvlio 
is   so  justly  venerated   by  all  parties  for 
the   services   which  he  has   rendered    to 
religion,  and  for  his  truly  apo.-tolic  cha- 
racter,    has     twice     e,\pressed     himselt 
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strongly  (in  two  recent  publications)  on 
the  intolerance  of  the  "  Gazette  of  the 
Church."  These  protests  are  the  more 
worthy  of  notice  because  Mr.  Neander  is 
of  the  ancieu  resrime  in  theolog)-,  and  so 
nearly  approaches  to  the  Mystics  in  point 
of  doctrine,  that  they  have  always  reckon- 
ed him  one  of  themselves.  The  .Metlio- 
dists  are  now  labouring  with  all  their 
might  to  renew  the  impression  which 
their  first  attack  upon  the  rational  Chris- 
tians produced.  lu  a  reply  to  Mr.  Ne- 
ander's  first  protest,  a  Jesuitical  and  so- 
phistical article  appeared  in  the  Gazette, 
attempting  to  prove  that  it  was  the  duty 
and  right  of  the  king  to  dismiss  any 
theological  professors  upon  such  charges 
as  had  appeared  agaiust  the  two  profes- 
sors in  the  Gazette,  without  regarding 
the  consequences  ;  and  that  rational 
Christianity  is  of  a  deraocratical  spirit. 
The  brethren  were  at  the  same  time  en- 
treated to  pray  that  God  would  preserve 
the  good  understanding  between  Messrs. 
Neander  and  Hengsteuberg.  The  Mys- 
tics do  not  conceal  their  hope  of  com- 
pelling the  rational  Christians  to  separate 
from  the  church,  and  to  form  a  distinct 
body,  like  the  Dissenters  in  England. 
They  are  already  feasting  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  having  all  the  places  and 
livings  to  themselves.  In  fact,  they 
wonid  have  plenty  ;  and  their  list  of  he- 
retics would  be  a  long  one,  for  some  of 
the  most  zealous  have  already  proclaimed 
that  Mr.  Xeander  is  not  a  Christian. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  jestins;  when  I 
throw  out  these  insinuations  as  to  the 
motives  of  the  Mystics.  1  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  of  things  in  Gcrmanv, 
can  be  actuated  by  good  motives  in 
forcing  the  rational  Christians  to  make 
a  secession.  I  say  nothing  of  the  ob- 
jections (many  and  weighty  as  they  are} 
to  schism  of  any  kind,  in  any  country  ;  I 
allude  to  the  mistaken  supposition,  that 
there  are  in  Germany  only  three  decided 
directions  of  theological  opinion.  We 
have  all  been  engaged  in  free  inquiry  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  we  have  now 
few  amongst  us  who  conform  exactly  to 
our  own  nominal  creeds — it  is,  indeed, 
impossible  in  Prussia,  where,  since  the 
union  of  the  Lutherans  with  the  other 
Reformed  churches,  we  uo  longer  know 
what  creed  we  profess.  Here,  every 
one  who  thinks  on  the  subject  has  his 
own  private  opinion,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  where  rational  Chris- 
tianity begins,  or  where  it  ends.  Every 
one  has  formed  his  individual  conclusion 
as  to  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and 
as  to  what  w  essential.  For  this  reason, 
if  you  cause  one  schism,  you  cause  a 


hundred,  and  the  Protestant  church  in 
Germany  will  be  utterly  ruined.  Hitherto 
I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Mystics  have  never  been  able  to  ioocn- 
late  the  laity  «ith  their  theological  spe- 
culations. There  are  thousasds  of  truly 
pious  men  amonzst  us  who  firmly  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  redemption, 
without  ever  having  thought  of  the  theo- 
h)gical  definitions  as  to  his  divinity,  &c., 
&c.  They  profit  by  a  good  sermon,  from 
whatsoever  quarter,  (never  perceiving 
the  difference  of  faith  in  their  different 
pastors,  who  have  been  wise  enough  not 
to  draw  their  attention  to  these  niceties,) 
and  thus  they  have  the  comfortable  con- 
viction that  their  faith  is  without  re- 
proach ;  if  any  oue  were  to  propose  to 
them  the  definitions  which  are  to  be 
found  in  controversial  works,  (and 
which,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  their 
ministers,  they  have  never  heard,)  and 
if  they  were  to  be  required  to  choose  by 
these,  to  what  particular  communion 
they  would  belong,  what  would  be  their 
perplexity  !  Why  should  the  peace  of 
their  souls  be  thus  needlessly  troubled, 
and  why  should  they  be  plunged  into  au 
abyss  of  controversy  which  they  are 
wholly  incapable  of  sounding  ? 

Amongst  the  numerous  publications 
on  this  subject,  one  has  been  particularly 
celebrated;  its  title  is  Amtliches  Guta- 
chen  eines  offenbarungsglaeubigen  Geist- 
licheu  liber  die  Verderbtheit  des  Ration- 
alismus  Schloswig.  (Opinion  of  an 
Ecclesiastic  who  believes  in  Revelation, 
on  the  Criminality  of  Rational  Christi- 
anity.) The  author,  who  professes  to 
be  a  Supernaturalist,  establishes,  by  a 
discussion  full  of  talent  and  moderation, 
grounded  upon  innumerable  facts  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  that  the  rational 
Christians  agree  with  the  Supernatural- 
ists  in  all  essential  points,  that  there  is 
uo  reason  for  excluding  them  from  the 
church,  and  that  their  expulsion  could 
only  be  wished  by  fabricators  of  un- 
christian heresiL'S,  such  as  the  opponents 
of  Franke,  Speuer,  and  Semler.  The 
impression  produced  by  this  little  work 
has  been  surprising.  The  celebrated 
Allgemeine  Litteratur  Zeitung  (Giizette 
Geuerale  de  Litt^rature)  at  Halle,  the 
theological  part  of  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  rational  Christians,  has  also  kept  up  a 
pretty  brisk  fire,  in  its  recent  numbers, 
agaiust  the  absurdities  of  the  Methodists, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  their  ma- 
chinatious  into  contempt.  Very  likelv 
these  commotions,  instead  of  injuring  the 
rational  Christians,  will  eventually  con- 
tribute essentially  to  their  being  recog- 
nized by  the  different  governments  as 
very  good  Christians.    The  Gazette  of 
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the  Cliurcli,  notwithstaiulinR  its  virulent 
attack.s,  continues  for  the  most  part  to 
be  poor  and  dull.  In.  tlie  February  num- 
ber there  were  some  lemarlis  on  a  cor- 
respondence between  Goe;he  and  Seliil- 
ler,  a  corres[)ondence  which  lias  excited 
considerable  attention  in  Germany.  The 
object  of  the  article,  which  oceu|)ies  the 
formidable  lenirth  of  three  sheets,  is  to 
establish  that  these  great  men  were  des- 
titute of  Christian  princij)les  ;  and  I  will 
give  you  a  s])eciinen  of  the  reasoninc^. 
Schiller,  in  one  passage,  consoles  Goethe 
for  the  death  of  one  of  his  children.  He 
bids  him  remember  that  the  child  was 
onlv  a  few  weeks  old ;  and  he  adds,  that 
if  he  were  to  lose  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, wh.o  was  a  few  years  old,  nothing 
could  console  him.  Ujjon  these  few 
words,  which  slipped  from  the  pen  in 
haste,  in  the  conhdenee  of  friendship, 
the  .Mystics  remark  that  it  was  a  very 
unchristian  state  of  mind.  One  of  the 
iNlystic  professors,  a  sliort  time  ago,  is 
said  to  liave  consoled  himself  nmeh  more 
judiciously  in  a  similar  afiiiction.  Me 
pronounced  a  discourse  over  the  coffin 
of  his  wife,  iu  which  he  thanked  God 
for  ha\ing  taken  her  away  from  the 
world  and  tlie  Devil.  As  to  the  new 
collection  of  hymns  at  Berlin,  which  I 
once  mentioned,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
it  has  met  with  no  opjxisition  e.\ce|it  in 
one  instance — in  the  church  of  the  late 
Mr.JKuicke,  where  the  present  ministi'r, 
though  very  much  beloved  by  the  .Metho- 
distical  paity,  was  compelled  to  return 
to  the  old  and  obsolete  collection,  much 
against  his  own  will. 


Miii isterhd  Removals. 

TiiR  Rev.  Stf:i'hf.nson  Hunik??,  of 
(^rumlin,  near  Jielfast,  has  ace<'pte<l  the 
niiaiiimous  invitation  of  the  congregati(»n 
of  Unitarian  Christians  at  Woiverhami)- 
ton  to  become  their  I'astor. 


In  consequence  of  the  resignaiion  of 
tlie  Hev.  Samukl  Af.LAHn,  tlie  eoncrega- 
tion  at  the  (ireat  Meeting,  ilincUley,  will 
be  ill  want  of  a  minister. 


NCJTICKS. 
Unitarian  ^ssociatiun  Mceti)!^^^,. 

Quit  readers  will  find  the  full  ];aiticu- 
lars  of  the  arrangennnts  made  foi-  the 
ensuing  meetings  of  the  friends  of  this 


J  Institution,  to  be  held  at  London  and  at 
Manchester,  in  the  advei  lisements  on  the 
cover.  We  wi-^h  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  a  deviation  in  each  case  from  the 
plan  as  originally  announced.  There  will 
be  no  public  dinner  after  the  meeting  in 
London  ;  and  the  business,  instead  of 
being,  as  heretofore,  entered  upon  im- 
mediately after  divine  service  in  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  June, 
will  be  transacted  in  the  evening  of  tiiat 
day.  This  alteration  is  adojited  in  the 
hope  of  drawing  more  attention  to  this 
meeting,  and  of  rendering  it  more  gene- 
rally interesting,  and  consequently  more 
efficient  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  the  Institution.  At  Mancheater,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  business  of 
the  Association  will  he  transacted  after 
worship  on  the  morning  of  Thnrsilay, 
instead  of  Wednesday,  as  stated  in  the 
printed  circulars  which  have  been  issued. 
This  change  has  been  made  on  account 
of  the  greater  probability  of  a  full  at- 
tendance on  the  Thursday. 


The  annual  Hull  meeting  of  tlie  Uni- 
tarian Association  for  Hull,  Doncasler, 
Gainsborough,  Lincoln,  Thorne,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  June  23rd, 
24tli,  and  2rith.  The  Rev".  H.  H.  Piper, 
of  Norton,  is  engaged  to  preach  in  the 
Howl  Alley-Lane  chapel  on  the  Wednes- 
day evening ;  the  Rev.  W.  Worsley,  of 
Gainsborough,  on  the  Thursday  morn- 
ing; and  the  Rev"  J.  R.  Beard,  of  Man- 
chester, on  the  Thursday  evening.  A 
public  religious  meeting  is  appointed  lo 
be  held  in  the  chapel  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing. 

EDWARD  HIGGINSON,  Jun., 
Secretary. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern 
Ihiitarian  Society  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesdav,  June  23d,  at  Chichester,  when 
the  Rev.  J.  i'  iMalleson,  A.  B.,  of  Brigh- 
ton, is  e.\|iectc(l  to  preach  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  Rev.  I'.  C.  Valentine,  of 
Lewes,  in  the  evening.  E.  K. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Ueitarian  Association  will  be 
held  at  Lynn,  on  Thursday,  June  24th, 
when  Mr.  B.  Mardon  has  engaged  to 
])reach.  There  will  be  a  public  .service 
on  the  Wednesday  evening. 


C011I{F:8P()NDENXE. 

Want  of  room  prevented  our  using  the  communication  from  Sheflield  till  the  time 
for  so  (loiii^r  i,;,(l  jr,,„f  by.     The  wriicr's  wi-^^h  shall  be  attended  to. 

Couimunieations  have  been  received  ixoiw  T.  S.  ;  Matter  of  Fact  j  V\  S.  C. ;  and 
M.  D. 
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BIBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  BY  PROFESSOR  GESENIUS,  OF  HALLE. 
(Translated  from  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia,  Part  X.  Leip.  1823.) 
Among  the  Hebrews,  geography  was  not  set  apart  as  a  distinct  science, 
and  consequently  the  notices  of  biblical,  as  well  as  of  the  more  ancient 
Greek  geography,  are  interwoven  with  the  history,  and  must  be  extracted 
from  it  and  arranged  into  order.  In  such  notices  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
book  of  Joshua  are  particularly  rich.  After  the  mythico-geographic  descrip- 
tion of  Eden,  (Gen.  ii.  10,  &c.,)  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  presents  to  us 
a  genealogical  table  of  nations,  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  are  brought  into  three  great  classes,  and  traced  to  the 
three  sons  of  Noah — Sem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  as  by  the  Grecian  genealogists 
the  races  of  their  people  were  represented  as  derived  from  the  three  sons  of 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion.*  This  important  document,  which  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  then  possessed  by 
the  Hebrews,  and  which  is  inestimable  as  supplying  materials  for  the  oldest 
geography  of  the  East,  here  deserves  a  more  attentive  examination.  It  in- 
forms us,  that  the  descendants  of  Noah's  three  sons  so  distributed  themselves 
into  the  countries  of  the  earth,  that  the  progeny  of  Ham  peopled  the  south ; 
those  of  Japhet  the  obscurely  known  regions  towards  the  West  and  North  ; 
and  those  of  Sem,  including  the  Hebrews  themselves,  the  middle  of  the  then 
known  earth,  i.  e.  the  South-western  part  of  Asia.  The  names  by  which 
it  designates  the  more  remote  nations  are  frequently  analogous  to  those  by 
which  these  nations  are  denominated  among  the  later  Orientals.f     They 

•  Deucalion 

Hellen 

^olu3         Dorus         Xuthus 

Ion  Achaeu?. 

t  The  old  Hebrew  names  of  places  in  the  East  for  the  ihojt  part  differ  very  little 
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have  been  explained,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  by  Bochart  and  J.  D. 
Michaelis,*  by  whose  labours,  toijether  with  some  investigjations  of  our  own, 
we  shall  be  guided  in  the  subsequent  illustrations,  which  we  shall  insert  in 
parentheses,  and  reserve  the  proofs  of  them  for  separate  articles. 

The  following  are  reckoned  as  descendants  of  Japhet  (vers.  2 — 5)  :  Gomer 
fCimmeriansJ,  Magog  (Arab.  Jasfug  and  Magog,  a  mythical  nation  in  the 
ISorth,  such  as  the  Scythians),  Madai  (Merles J,  Javan  flonians,  Greeks, 
Arab.  Javan),  Tubal  and  Meshech  fTibareni  and  Moschi,  in  Asia  Minor), 
Thiras  fThracians?).  From  Gomer  are  derived,  with  some  unknown 
tribes,  Thogarma  f  Armeninns  J  ;  from  Javan  Elisa  (Elis  or  Hellas  J,  Tarsis 
fTavtessns,  in  Spain),  Chittim  f Cyprians,  from  the  town  K(Tioy),  and 
Dodanim  (better  reading  Rhodanim,  RhodiansJ. 

To  the  descendants  of  Ham  are  referred  (vers.  6 — 20),  first,  Cush 
fJElhiopiansJ,  Misraim  f  /Egyptians J ,  Phut,  and  Canaan  ;  then  to  Cush 
tribes  in  /Ethiopia  and  the  South  of  Arabia,  with  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  emjiire  ;  to  Misraim,  besides  ^Egyptian  races,  the  Casluchim 
fCnlchiansJ,  and  Caphtorim  f  Cretans)  ;  to  Canaan,  the  different  Canaan- 
itish  races,  among  whom  the  Sidonians  are  called  the  eldest. 

Lastly,  from  Sem,  the  first-born  (vers.  22—32),  are  derived  immediately 
Elam,  fElymais,  Persians),  Assur  (..Assyrians),  Arphaxad  f  Chaldeans), 
Lud  fLydians),  Aram  f  AramreansJ.  From  Arphaxad  comes  in  the 
second  generation,  Eber  f Hebrews ) ,  and  in  the  third  Joktan  (Arab.  Kach- 
tan),  the  progenitor  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  among  which  Ophir,  celebrated 
for  eold,  and  Saba  for  frankincense,  are  mentioned. 

This  representation  has  been  understood  as  implying,  tliat  each  people 
was  derived  from  a  founder  or  jvrogenitor  of  the  same  name ;  for  example, 
Misraim  fthe  /V](jyptians)  from  a  certain  Misraim,  and  Jebusi  fthe  Jebit- 
sites)  from  a  man  named  Jebusi,  whicli  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  histo- 
rically true,  than  that,  among  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans,  Italy  (which  properly 
means  pasture-land,  from  trciM;,  vitulus)  was  called  from  a  mythical  person 
Italus,  (jraecia  from  Gra^cus,  &c.  This  is  the  more  obvious,  since  in  many 
cases  the  name  of  the  nation,  country,  or  town,  which  is  clearly  an  appella- 

frotn  tlic  Arabic  iniines,  althoiitth  tlie  same  places  duriiif!;  the  |)crio(l  of  tlic  Grecian 
doiniiuitioti  leccivcd  quite  ditt'ei-ent  Greek  iiauics.  It  appears  that  tlie  gcuuiiic 
ICasteni  iiaiiics  were  never  entirely  lost  amoni?  the  people  themselves,  so  that,  after 
they  had  .vliakeii  oil'  the  (iiccian  yoke,  they  were  aide  to  reject  the  nse  of  the  new 
and  to  recall  the  anc-ient  iiidif,'en<)ns  names,  as  the  numerous  squares,  bridges, 
heiijhis,  <S>c.,  called  after  Naindeon,  have,  after  a  short  duration,  vanished 
anain  out  ol'  Geiniauy.     Hence-   Acco,  in  (Jreek   Ptolemais,  in  Arabic  again  Acca ; 

llaiuath,  ri'^n  Greek  i;pii)liania,  Arabic  Mamatli  xl^^*  Ra})batli- Amnion, 
(ireek  I'hiladelphia,  Arabic  AnmiAa.  In  a  few  cases  the  Greek  uame  has  re- 
niuined  in  the  Arabic,  especially  when  tlie  place  was  ol  more  recent  orii;in,  as  Se- 
cheni,    Neapolis,   Ar,d)ic    Napl;i> ;  (h^iasa,  which    was  of  ilouiau    origin.     Arabic 

*  S;im.  Hocharti  ( i('our;u>hi;i  S;icra,  1*.  1.;  I'lialet;,  do  Dispersione  (■entiii  ni,  fa 
Gomincnt  on  Gen.  x.)  I'.  11.;  (Canaan,  de  (Joloniis  et  Sermone  IMurnicnm,  Id'H), 
folio  ;  and,  in  sidi-ecpient  years,  as  KicSl,  170",  1712,  a  very  learned  coniposiiioii, 
but  oveitlowiiur  with  bold  hyjiolheses,  ,1.  1).  .Michaelis  Spicilegiinn  (icogr.  Hebiieo- 
nim  extera:  jiost  liochartuni^  T.  1.  ;  (Jotling.  17(iS,  V.  II.  1780,  4to.  .1.  U.  Forester 
I  pistohc  ad. I.  1).  .Michaeleni,  hnjus  spicilegium  jam  confnin.  jam  castijj;.  Gott.  J772, 
-llo.  ;\lso,  the  articles  relating  to  gcoirraphy  in  my  Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  Schulthess, 
das  I'aiadics,  iiebst  einer  kritisclicn  l-hersicht  dcs  alK'em.  bibl.  (ieograiiliie,  Zurich, 
ISKi,  in  which  it  is  only  to  he  objected,  that  the  proofs  arc  not  quoted  with  sufli- 
cieiit  aeeuracv. 
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tive,  though  it  has  been  stamped  anew  as  a  proper  name,  has  suffered  no 
change  in  its  form  ;  for  example,  Misraim  (manifestly  a  Dual,  Double  Pro- 
vince, from  the  partinsj  of  vEsrypt  by  the  Nile),  Sidon  f  Fishery  J,  Eber 
^country  on  the  other  side  J,  whence  Ibri  /'Hebrews,  i.  e.  people  from  the 
other  side  J.  It  is  plain,  that  we  have  here  to  do,  not  with  distinct  details, 
but  with  the  views  of  a  Hebrew  genealogist  of  nations. 

It  will  be  useful  to  throw  a  clearer  light  upon  the  relation  of  these  views 
to  what  is  otherwise  historically  probable. 

1.  Several  of  the  national  alliances,  here  specified,  are  fully  confirmed 
by  proofs  of  a  verv  different  kind,  among  which  the  existence  of  kindred 
languages  is  one  of  the  most  important ;  for  example,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Southern  Arabians  and  the  ^Ethiopians.  In  other  cases  there  is 
at  least  no  ground  from  existing  facts  to  suppose  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case, 
for  example,  of  what  is  said  of  the  derivation  of  the  Philistines  and  Cretans. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  representations  which  historical  criticism 
can  scarcely  admit ;  and  in  several  the  ground  of  the  view,  which  appears 
opposite  to  historic  truth,  may  be  easily  assigned,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews  are  derived  from  completely  different  stocks, 
though  the  great  correspondence  and  even  identity  of  their  language  indi- 
cates a  common  origin.  Here  the  national  hatred  towards  the  Canaanites, 
which  produced  the  mythical  accounts  of  the  cursing  of  Canaan,  appears  also 
to  have  influenced  the  view  taken  of  their  genealogy.  From  a  different 
motive  the  Hebrews  are  represented  as  sprung  from  the  first-born  of  the 
progenitor. 

2.  Many  of  these  nations  are  referred  to  a  different  origin  in  other  genea- 
logies contained  in  Genesis,  especially  in  the  25th  and  36th  chapters.  Thus 
(ver.  23)  Uz  is  immediately  derived  from  Aram;  but  in  Gen,  xxii.  21, 
from  the  Arameean  Nahor,  and  in  xxxvi.  28,  from  Seir.  On  Dedan,  com- 
pare X.  7,  with  XXV.  3  ;  on  Sheba,  x.  7,  28,  with  xxv.  3. 

3.  It  has  even  been  thought  probable,  that  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  the 
progenitors  of  the  newly-formed  nations,  are  only  mythical  personages, 
whose  names  indicate  the  districts  of  the  earth,  which  their  descendants  are 
supposed  to  have  inhabited.  This  is  pretty  evident  with  Qn  (heat,  south), 
and  riD'  (width,  extension,  from  nriD,  Gen.  ix.  27)  ;  but  less  clear  with 
CD'\L',  which  has  been  explained  to  mean  height,  highland,  from  L,^  to  be 
high.* 

The  Arabian  genealogies  of  nations,  in  Gen.  xxv.,  xxxvi,,  and  the  list  of 
the  encampments  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  (Num.  xxxiii.),  next  deserve  mention 
as  geographical  document';. 

The  book  of  Joshua  presents  in  chap.  xv. — xxi.  a  statistical  and  geogra- 
phical picture  of  Palestine,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  tribes,  which 
is,  however,  partly  ideal,  since  it  reckons  in  the  territory  of  the  Hebrews 
districts  and  towns  which  never  came  into  their  power  ;  for  example,  those 
of  the  Philistines  and  Sidonians  (as  if  they  were  Partes  Infidehum).  Whe- 
ther in  Joshua  xviii.  9,  a  map  of  the  country,  or  a  list  of  towns,  is  meant, 
does  not  clearly  appear  from  the  expressions  used.  The  remaining  histo- 
rical books  contain  only  indirect  geographical  testimonies,  and  the  poets  and 
prophets  pre-eminently  contribute  to  the  mythical  and  popular  geography, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  so  many  Jews  dispersed  themselves  through  the  world,  it  might  have 

*  De  Wette,  Kritik  der  Israel.  Gcsch.  p.  72  ;  Buttinann  vom  Mythus  der  Siind- 
fluth,  p.  58. 
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been  expected  that  their  ideas  of  creowraphy  would  have  been  enlarged  ; 
but  even  yet  we  find  the  Jews  of  Palestine  at  least  enveloped  in  the  same 
ignorance  upon  all  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country,  which  charac- 
terizes all  Orientals,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Samaritans  of  the 
present  day  conceive  "  the  town  of  Encrland"  to  be  much  like  their 
own,  and  the  native  Indians  consider  the  East-India  Company  as  the  migh- 
tiest potentate  in  the  world.  At  least  the  expedition  of  Holofemes  in  the 
book  of  Judith,  and  the  assertion  in  1  Mace.  xii.  21,  that  the  Spartans  were 
related  to  the  Jews,  betray  this  low  degree  of  geographical  information.  First 
about  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when  the  commerce  of  the  Jews  with  the 
West  became  continually  more  active,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  a  terra 
incognita  with  them. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  all  ancient  nations,  the  representations  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  system  of  the  universe  were  at  first  quite  popular  and 
derived  from  their  sensible  appearance,  but  at  the  same  time  mythical,  and 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  mythico-geographical  conceptions  of  the  Hebrews 
were  allied  to  those  of  other  eastern  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Persians.* 
The  following  may  be  rejiarded  as  the  principal  features  of  this  poetical  and 
mythical  idea  of  the  world,  which  the  poets  retained,  even  when  more  per- 
fect and  accurate  conceptions  had  been  introduced,  and  in  which  perfect 
consistency  must  not  be  expected.  The  whole  inhabited  earth  (720 
oiKSfAcvri)  appeared  to  the  Hebrews  as  a  widely-extended  plain,  like  a  build- 
ing upon  pillars  and  columns,  (Prov.  viii.  29  ;  Ps.  civ.  5,  compared  with 
Job  xxxviii.  7,)  and  according  to  Ps,  xxiv.  2,  cxxxvi.  G,  upon  the  seas,  so 
that  the  rivers  and  sjjrinsfs  were  considered  as  emanations  from  the  sea, 
which  was  supposed  to  flow  under  the  earth  and  to  make  it  fruitful.  (Gen. 
xlix.  15.)  Of  its  round,  target-like  form  we  find  no  distinct  mention;  the 
early  Hebrews  appear,  like  Eratosthenes,  to  have  conceived  of  it  as  an  ex- 
tended quadrangular  mantle,  on  which  account  we  read  of  four  borders  or 
corners  of  the  earth,  ^INH  mD3D  y!l~lN,  Isa.  xi.  12,  compared  with  Job 
xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  13;  Ezek.  vii.  2.  Distant  countries  are  called  "the 
ends  of  the  earth"  (Ps.  Ixxii.  8  ;  Matt.  xii.  42),  and  its  breadth  is  men- 
tioned among  the  secrets  of  creation  (Job  xxxviii.  18).  In  the  East  of  the 
plain  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xix.  7)  places  the  tent  of  the  sun,  from  which  he 
begins  his  course,t  and  in  the  West  his  light  is  lost  in  darkness  (Job  xxvi. 
10).  That  the  South  and  East  Iinve  been  regarded  as  liglit,  the  North  and 
West  as  darker,  is  clear  from  the  etymology  of  the  words  used  to  denote  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  (Qm  South,  i.  e.  splendour,  or  the  shining  illu- 
minated region,  and  pD2f  Noith,  i.  e.  the  covered  dark  region,)  which  are 
analogous  witii  the  Homeric  expressions  Trpos  >;w  rjeXiovTt  and  •jrpc^'^otpov,  and 
also  from  the  practice  of  other  Eastern  languages,  in  which  the  North  is 
called  tin:  dark  laud.  (Ebn  liatuta,  cd.  Kosegaiten,  p.  14.)  The  heaven 
appeared  to  them,  ati;rceai)ly  to  its  sensible  asjxct,  as  a  solid  vault  (;?'P"1, 
a-Ttficuixa,  firniamenluni)  ;  not  made  of  brass  and  iron,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  (ireeks,  (II.  v.  504,  Od.  iii,  2,)  but  transparent  like  a  blue 
sapphire  (Iv/.ek.  i.  22  ;  I'Aod.  xxiv,  10;  Dan,  xii,  3);  resting  on  pillars 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  8  ;  Job  xxvi.  11);  with  a  jzato  (fien.  xwiii.  12,  17,  com- 
pared with  Herod,  iv.  158)  ;  with  an  ocean  over  it  (Gen.  i.  16)  ;  the  source 
of  rain  which  tails  down  through  openin>^s  (Euther,  windows)    in  the  vault 


*   Sec  niv  ("oiiunciit.  on  Isiiiali,  I't.  II.  |)p.  'M?>,  i^c. 

t  Cniiipiiic  Ossian,   I't.  111.  p.  81,  in  the  traiislutioii  of  Al)hvardt,  "  The  tfnt  of 
tliy  iT-po.xc  is  in  thi!  West." 
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(Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  2  ;  2  Km^  vii.  1 9) .  There  also  are  the  magazines  of  the 
snow,  hail,  &c.  (Job  xxxviii.  22,  &c.),  and  above  the  celestial  sea  are  the 
dwelling  and  throne  of  Jehovah  (Ps.  xxvii.  3,  10,  civ.  3,  cxlviii.  41).  Such 
at  least  is  the  usual  representation,  besides  which  the  heaven  is  also  called  an 
outstretched  awning  (Isa.  xl.  22),  and  the  correct  view  is  given  of  the  origin 
of  clouds  and  rain  in  the  Jehovah  document  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis  (ii. 
6),  and  in  the  speeches  of  Elihu  (Job  xxxvi.  27,  &c,).  The  representation 
of  several  heavens,  three  for  example  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  is  a  new  conception. 
Lastly,  deep  under  the  earth  and  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5)  was  the  kingdom  of 
the  shades  (^Ni:?),  with  gates  (Isa.  xxxviii.  10),  but  not  rivers,  as  some  have 
been  disposed  to  infer  from  a  false  interpretation  of  Ps.  xviii.  5,  and  from 
the  analogy  of  t!ie  Grecian  Orcus.  Jn  the  middle  of  the  inhabited  earth  the 
Hebrew  placed  his  own  country,  and  he  made  Jerusalem  the  middle  point 
of  it  (Ezek.  v.  5),  as  the  Arabians  made  Mecca,  the  monks  of  the  East 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Greeks  Delphi  (Cic.  de  Divin.  II.  56),  the  Persians  and 
Indians  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Gods,  Albordsh  and  Meru.  The  Bible, 
indeed,  also  mentions  this  mountain  of  the  Gods,  spoken  of  in  the  mythical 
geography  of  Asia,  and  calls  it  the  mountain  of  assembly  (ijnO  in,  Isa. 
xiv.  13),  but  places  it  in  the  distant  North,  and  the  high  mountains  of  Cau- 
casus appear  to  have  occasioned  this  idea.  But,  as  the  Persians  supposed 
the  other  mountains  to  proceed  from  this  primitive  mountain,  and  the  other 
rivers  from  one  primitive  river,*  so  the  mythical  geography  of  the  Hebrews 
supposes  the  four  principal  rivers  of  the  known  earth,t  namely,  the  Tigris, 
Euphrates,  Gihon  (probably  the  Nile),  and  Pison  (probably  f/ie  Ganges  J, \o 
proceed  from  a  primitive  source  in  the  paradisiacal  region  of  Eden,  a  repre- 
sentation originating  in  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  circuit  and  course  of 
these  rivers,  to  which,  besides  the  conceptions  of  the  Persians  already  re- 
ferred to,  parallels  are  found  even  among  the  Greeks — the  opinion,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  are  one  river,  the  former  only  a 
continuation  of  the  latter  (Paus.  Corinth.  2),  or  that  the  Rhine  and  Rhone 
are  one  stream  dividing  itself  into  several  arms.* 

Biblical  geography  extends  eastward  as  far  the  Indians  {TiT^  o^oi  Jsi4> 
Hindu,  Esther  i.  1,  viii.  9)  and  the  Chinese  (D'i'D  Isa.  xlii.  12,  in  Aramaean 
and  Arabic  ,.*j^  r-'r  )'  ^'  places  in  the  North  the  mythical  people 
Gog  and  Magog,  'which  some  time  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  to 
afflict  the  Jewish  people  by  an  invasion  and  to  suffer  a  defeat  in  Palestine 
(Ezek.  xxxviii.  39,  comp.  the  mythi  of  the  Koran,  Sur.  xviii.  94 — 99,  xxi. 
96).  Of  the  West  with  its  islands  and  coasts  (DTT  "N  Isa.  xi.  11,  xxiv.  15, 
Ps.  Ixxii.  10)  only  a  few  names  were  known,  of  which  the  furthest  point 
was  Tarsis  (TartessusJ  in  Spain,  celebraied  as  the  principal  aim  of  the 
Phoenician  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  That  somewhat  rude  con- 
ceptions of  the  structure  of  the  universe  remained  among  the  Jews  even  to  a 
late  period,  appears  from  the  book  of  Enoch,  in  which  the  prophet  is  carried 

*  See  Bundehesch  7.  Compare  Wahl's  altes  u.  ueues  Vorder.  u.  Mittel.  Asien 
p.  752.  ' 

t  The  Arabians  also  spoke  of  four  principal  rivers.  See  Ebn  Batnta,  ed.  Kose- 
garten,  p.  15.     Comp.  Achraed  Eflfendi,  in  Wahl,  1.  1. 

+  See  Voss  on  Virgil's  Georgics,  I.  480,  &c.,  p.  197.  That  snch  a  region  is  not 
to  be  ."onght  for  in  real  geography,  unprejudiced  antiquarians  have  long  been  aware. 
See,  forcs;implc,  Belleruiimn,  Bibl.  Geographic,  Pt.  I.  p.  149,  although  even  our  age 
ha.s  produced  some  fresh  attempts  of  this  kind,  which  indeed  are  not  so  ridktilous 
as  those  of  Rudbcck  and  Hasse,  but  are  as  far  from  really  hitting  the  maik. 
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in  different  visions  ihrougli  heaven  by  the  archangrels,  and  there  surveys  the 
secret  phsenomena  of  the  world.  He  sees  in  the  East  six  gates,  out  of 
which  the  sun  goes  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  six  in  the  West, 
into  which  he  enters  when  lie  sets  ;  and  the  prophet  is  also  conducted  to  the 
treasures  of  the  rain,  the  snow,  and  the  hail,  &c.  (Liber  Henochi,  MS.  Pa- 
ris, cap.  Ixi.  folio  33,  recto.) 

The  most  important  part  of  biblical  geography  is  of  course  the  geography 
of  Palestine,  which  may  be  divided  into  the  physical  and  the  political.  The 
physical  geography  is  the  more  interesting,  since  this  country,  small  as  it  is, 
presents  many  remarkable  peculiarities,  such  as  the  Dead  Sea,  the  more 
perfect  illustration  of  which  continues  even  yet  to  be  promoted  by  exami- 
nations on  the  spot.  To  Burckhardt  we  are  indebted  for  the  observation, 
that  the  bed  and  valley  of  the  Jordan  are  prolonged  towards  tiie  South  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  so  as  to  countenance  the  supposition, 
that  the  Jordan  originally  poured  itself  into  this  Gulf,  but  that  its  course  has 
been  stopped  by  the  volcanic  formation  of  the  Dead  Sea.*  All  the  infor- 
mation upon  this  point  to  be  derived  from  ancient  and  modern  authors  is 
collected  with  great  accuracy,  and  illustrated  by  excellent  and  judicious 
comments,  in  the  second  part  of  Ritter's  Geography,  Time  may  certainly 
have  produced  some  change  even  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  : 
for  example,  all  the  authors  of  antiquity  and  even  of  the  middle  ages  speak 
of  sulphureous  smells  and  vapours,  which  no  modern  traveller  has  observed, 
while  other  appearances,  such  as  hot  springs,  naphtha,  and  native  sulphur, 
prove  the  volcanic  condition  and  origin  of  the  soil. 

As  a  part  of  physical  geogra])hy  in  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression, we  may  reckon  the  description  of  animals  and  plants,  which  form 
the  subject  of  biblical  zoology  and  botany.  On  the  former  study  we  pos- 
sess a  highly  classical  work  by  Bochart,  one  of  the  greatest  Orientalists  of 
modern  times ;  in  it  every  thing  is  presented  which  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages,  or  which  the  natural  historians  of 
Arabia,  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  supply  to- 
wards the  explanation  of  the  names  of  animals  and  of  all  passages  of  the 
Bible  which  have  any  reference  to  zoology  ;  it  can  only  be  charged  with 
indicating  perhaps  too  strong  a  propensity  to  etymological  illustrations.'!" 
The  botany  of  the  Scriptures  is  illustrated  in  a  work  no  less  valuable,  but 
now  become  rare,  by  01.  Celsius.t  In  addition  to  these  works,  the  writings 
of  Scheuchzer,  Schmidt,  and  Hiller,^  are  almost  indispensable  to  the  learned 
expositor  of  Scripture,  although  they  admit  of  many  additions  and  correc- 
tions, especially  from  the  accounts  of  later  travellers.lj     Besides  the  Arabian 


*  'J'riivc'ls  ill  Syria  and  tlic  Ihily  Land,  \\.  H. 

"t"  Microzoicon,  s.  dc  Aninialibus,  S,S.,  London,  \{\(u\,  folio,  often  n'|)riiited, 
especially  ed.  UoseuiiiiilkT,  IJps.  l/'J^ — 17yr>.  ,{  vcds.  4to.  C'omii.  Kr.  Jac. 
Sclnnleri  liierozoici  ex  S:ini.  Jioeliarto,  itinerariis  varii.s,  aliis(iuc  doctoniiii  viru- 
rum  eoinnientariis.  Spec.  i. — ill.     'l"ubing;e,  1781 — 17S(!. 

:J:  Hierobotanicon,  s.  de  I'lantis  ,Seriptnr;e  Saerit- :  I'psa!,  l/lT),  1717.  2  vols. 
8vo.  A  new  edition  of  this  book,  wliicli  Jjorsbacli  fonneily  projected,  i.-s  to  be  ex- 
pected from  I'lofessor  Middeldoi  pf,  of  Hrcslau. 

§  J.  ./.  Sflimeltzcri,  Fliysiea  Sacra:  Hlni,  17.'il.  S.  (,.  Dunat's  Ah.szuk'  auH 
Seldi  iiclizer's  I'iiysica  Sacra,  mil  Annierknngcn  u.  Krliniterungen  der  dariii  voi  koni- 
nicnden  Saelien  ans  den  neuern  (txegetiselKii,  ijiiysisclien,  nnd  hist.  Schnlten  : 
Lcip/..  1777.  4t().  .3  vols.  .SV/(;//?V/r.9  JSibl.  I'jiyt^icus:  I-eip.s.  17.51.  Matt.  Ililkri, 
liieropliyticon.  Traj.  ad  Ubenuni,  1725.      Ito. 

I|  Sic  Sani.Ocdtnann's  vci  niiscbtt'  Sarniulini,;;en  aiis  der  Naturknnde  nw  Kiklaniiii; 
del  liiiliren  Schiift.     Aui  deni  Sclivved.  uber.-.  vuii  (JKuiimr.     Uo.stoek  nnd  Leip/.i.t;, 
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botanists,  Abulfadii,  Ebn  Beithar,  and  others,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
names  of  plants  in  the  Talmud,*  and  likewise  to  the  Punic  names,  which 
occur  in  the  NiSra  of  Dioscorides,  and  often  agree  with  the  Hebrew  ;  for 
example,  IJ  Coriander,  Yolo;  n^SK  Thorn,  AraSiv  (for  ]niOK). 

The  political  geography  of  Palestine  must  be  treated  historically,  and  here 
the  following  periods  at  least  require  to  be  distinguished  ;  1st,  Palestine  in 
the  possession  of  the  Canaanites  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hebrews  under 
Joshua  ;  2ndiy,  Palestine  after  the  partition  of  it  among  the  twelve  tribes, 
which  continued  until  the  times  of  the  kings  and  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom ;  Srdly,  Palestine  about  the  time  of  Christ  as  divided  into  four  pro- 
vinces, Judiea,  Samaria,  Galileea,  and  Peraea.  Many  intervening  clianges 
in  the  period,  for  example,  between  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  Roman 
conquests,  cannot  be  ascertained  and  represented  in  maps,  at  least  with  de- 
sirable accuracy.  Also  the  topography,  for  example  that  of  Jerusalem, 
must  be  treated  historically,  and  in  so  duing  the  periods  of  time  must  be 
carefully  distinguished.  Here,  however,  the  violent  devastations  which  the 
city  has  sutiered,  and  the  absence  of  all  genuine  traces  of  antiquity,  often 
make  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  secure  point  of  rest  even  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment. 

Biblical  geography  refers  to  other  countries  so  far  as  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  and  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  them  can  illustrate  the  scenes  of 
biblical  history.  V\"\\\\  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  illustration  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, this  study  embraces  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  even  Rome,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  missionary  journeys  of  tiie  Apostles ;  but  the  biblical 
geographer  will  only  find  it  necessary  for  his  object  to  contemplate  these 
countries  at  that  point  of  time  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  biblical 
narrative.  One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  was  formerly  the  geography  of 
.^ypt,  since  the  denomination  and  position  of  many  ^-Egyptian  cities  and 
territories  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was  uncertain.  But,  in  consequence  of 
the  expedition  into  uEgypt,  and  through  the  diligent  study  of  the  Coptic 
writers,  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  two  learned 
Frenchmen,  Et.  Quatremere  and  Champollion.f 

As  sources  and  aids  of  the  study  we  mention, 

I.  Among  classical  writers  and  fathers  of  the  church,  Strabo,  Josephus,  Pliny ; 
Ptolemy,  especially  important  on  account  of  the  more  accurate  determina- 
tion of  places  by  degrees;  Stephanus  of  Byzantium;  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cae- 
sarea,  who  published  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  places  in  Palestine  with  refe- 
rences to  their  former  and  present  state  {jKt^i  my  to-zikhv  oyof^a-cacv  tv  rri  f^eipi, 
ypaijni),  a  translation  of  which  by  Jerome,  here  and  there  furnished  with 
additions,  is  an  excellent  source  of  information,  though  defaced  by  many 
corruptions,  in  the  critical  emendation  of  which  Bonfrere,  Le  Clerc,  Rhenferd, 
and  others,  have  employed  themselves  with  distinguished  merit ; J  the  Itine- 

1786 — 95,  6  Numbers,  8vo.,  with  Plates.  Specimens  from  J.  E.  Faber's  Biblical 
Botany,  commuuicated  by  E.  F.  C.  Roseimiuller,  iu  the  Aualecta  for  the  esegetlcal 
and  systematical  Study  of  Theology,  edited  by  Keil  aud  T;ischiruer,  Vol.  I.  No.  1. 
Also  a  short  view  in  C.  Sprengel's  History  of  Botany,  Part  I.  pp.  6 — 26.  Compare 
Forskal's  Flora  /Egyptiaco-Arabica,  s,  descriptiones  plantarum,  quae  per  .l^gyptum 
iuferiorem  et  Arabiam  felicem  detexit  P.  F.     Havuiae,  1775.     Ejusdeu  Fauna,' ibid. 

*  Especially  in  the  tract  C3'i<'?3. 

t  Et.  Quatremere,  Memoires  Geographiqnes  et  Historiques  sur  I'Egypte,  T.  I.  II. 
Paris,  1811-12.  C'hampollion  le  jeune,  L'Egypte  sous  les  PharaonSjT.  1.  II,  De- 
scription Geographique.     Paris,  1811. 

X  Ouomasticon  urbium  et  locorum  SacriE  Scriptui-ae  s,  liber  de  locis  Hebraicis, 
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rariuin  Hierosolymitanum,  composed  in  the  fourth  century,  containing  mile- 
posts,  routes,  and  transcripts  of  the  Roman  mile-stones  (edited  by  Wessel- 
ing,  Amsterd.  1735,  4to.). 

II.  Among  oriental  authors,  the  Arabians,  Ebn  Haukal,  Edrisi,  Jakut,  and 
his  epitomator  Abd  el  Chak,*  Abulfeda  in  his  historical  as  well  as  his  pro- 
perly geographical  works ;  f  also  the  extracts  from  Syrian  and  Arabian 
writers  in  Asseraani.J 

III.  In  geography  the  Rabbins  are  of  no  use  whatever  ;  the  old  translators 
are  not  much  better,  committing  the  most  ridiculous  anachronisms,  and  often 
introducing  quite  new  nations  and  territories.  Thus  they  take  Ashkenaz 
(Gen.  X.  3)  for  Germany,  riDnif  (Obad.  20)  for  France,  TlDD  (ibid.)  for 
Spain  ;  and,  when  they  write  in  Hebrew,  they  translate  these  names  so ;  for 
example,  >TnDD  ")DD  a  Spanish  codex,  niDli'N  "IDD  a  German  codex.  In 
the  late  Targums  we  read  even  of  the  Turks,  Lombards,  &c. 

IV.  Among  modern  authors,  1,  such  as  discuss  the  whole  of  Bibl.  Geo- 
graphy, J.  J.  Schmidt's  Bibl.  Geographus,  Ziillichau,  1740;  Ysbrand  von 
Hamelsveld,  Bibl.  Geographie,  aus  dem  Holl.  mit  Anmerkungen  von  Janisch. 
Hamb.  Parts  I.— III.  1793;  J.  J.  Bellermann's  Bibl.  Geographie,  Parts  I. 
— III.  2d  ed.  1804,  8vo.  Also  under  the  title  Handbuch  der  Bibl.  Literatur, 
Parts  II. — IV. :  among  general  geograpliical  works,  Biisching's  neue  Erde- 
beschreibung.  Part  V.  Sect.  1.,  and  Kilter's  Erdkunde,  Part  II.  Sect.  2. 
2,  Such  as  have  treated  only  the  geography  of  Palestine,  Hadriani  Relandi 
Palisstina  ex  veteribus  nionumentis  illustiata,  Ultraj.  ed  2,  1714,  4to.,  2  vols. 
Also  Norimbergse,  1716,  and  in  Ugolini  Thes.  T.  VI.,  the  principal  work  on 
this  subject,  in  which  use  has  been  made  of  inscriptions  and  coins,  although 
the  third  part  of  Ekhel's  Doctrina  Nummorum  is  richer  in  this  respect.  See 
also  J.  C.  Harenberg,  Supplemm.  in  H.  Relandum  in  the  Miscellanea  Lipsi- 
ensia  nova,  Vol.  IV. — VI.;  Jo.  Lightfooti  Tractatus  Gcographici,  in  his 
0pp.  Ultraj.  1G99,  2  vols,  fob,  derived  principally  from  the  Talmud;  Jo. 
MaUh.  Hasii  Regni  Davidici  et  Salomonffii  descriptio  geogr.  et  historica, 
Norirnb.  1739,  fob;  N.  A.  Bachiene,  historische  und  geographische  Bes- 
threibung  von  Palastina,  aus  dem  lloUandischen,  von  G.  A.  M(aas).  2  Parts, 
7  vols.  Cievc,  17G6' — 75;  Rohr's  Palastina,  1819,  especially  for  the  time 
of  Christ;  Kloden,  Landeskunde  von  Paliisiina,  Berlin,  1817.  Among  ge- 
neral works  Cellarii  Notitia  Orbis  Antiqui,  T.  II.,  and  Mannert,  Part.  VI. 
Sect.  1. 

3.  Such  as  have  treated  only  of  the  external  geography,  for  whom  see 
above,  note  *  p.  434. 

Among  the  very  numerous  maps  for  the  illustration  of  biblical  geography 
few  have  much  scientific  value,  und  a  multitude  of  striking  mistakes  have 
been  propagated  by  them  through  centuries,  as  in  the  topography  of  Jerusa- 


fiiKct;  piinuim  ah  Eusebio  Ca^siirieiisi,  Latiiir  (Iciiuio  scri|)tiis  ab  Hicionymo,  in 
coinmodioicrn  vero  ordiiicni  rcdactus,  variis  additainciitis  auctns,  notisque  ct  tabula 
gcogr.  .ludaeai  illu.stratus  ;\  lionfrorio.  (I'aris,  l(j;il,  Hio'J,  fol.)  Hcci'iissuit  et  aiii- 
iiiadvcrss.  auxit  Jo.  t^lericiis,  Amstclod,  1707,  fol.  Compare  Rhenfexrs  Pcrictila 
tritica  IV.  in  l(jca  depravata  Knscbii  Cai.sariiMisis  et  Hieronynii  de  sitn  et  noniinibns 
locoiuin  Hebneornni,  in  lii.s  Olip.  philol.  j)]).  77fi  and  8(1!),  tkc.  1',  Wes.selingii  I'ro- 
babilia,  (;ap.  xvi.  2r>,  .34. 

•  See  Alberti  Schnlteni*ii  Index  Geog.  in  Vitani  Saladini,  Arab,  et  Lat.  Lnj,'d.  Hat. 
1  7.V2. 

+  ('onip,  the  Index  (ierjgr.  in  the  edition  of  Rei.>'ke  and  Adlcr, 

i  Bibl.  OnviAAh,  and  the  Indices  (icogr.  to  it,  T.  11.  III. 
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lera,  for  example,  in  which  Lightfoot  has  been  followed,  and,  as  he  placed 
Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  instead  of  the  S.  of  the  city,  the  form  of  the  whole  has 
been  inverted.  But  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  for  a  biblical  atlas,  so  constructed 
as  to  combine  the  information  of  the  ancients,  critically  viewed,  with  the 
accounts  derived  from  the  examination  of  those  countries  in  modem  times, 
exhibiting  also  a  mythical  map  for  the  oldest  period  with  an  Orbis  Biblicus, 
and  representing  Palestine  in  the  different  periods  of  its  history.  Consider- 
able difficuhies  attend  the  task  of  sketching  critical  maps  and  of  determining 
the  situation  of  places  in  general.  Sometimes  the  different  accounts  of  a 
place  do  not  well  coincide,  and  the  question  arises  whether  two  places  are 
not  to  be  assumed  of  the  same  name ;  sometimes  places  or  territories  have 
been  created  merely  in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  of  certain  pas- 
sages (for  example,  the  Lake  Jaeser  from  Is.  xvi.  8,  compared  with  Jer. 
xlviii.  8;  Ulam-Luz  from  Gen.  xxviii.  19,  instead  of  Luz,  according  to  the 
LXX.) ;  sometimes  doubtful  readings  in  the  original  books  (for  example,  in 
Jc«hua)  or  in  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  very  various  determinations  of 
distances  in  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Josephus,  and  others,  produce  embarrass- 
ment. To  the  most  accurate  of  the  older  maps  belong  those  of  Reland  and 
Hase  in  their  works  above-mentioned ;  also  those  of  D'Anville,  which  have 
been  partly  adopted  as  a  basis,  and  partly  corrected  in  single  particulars  by 
J.  E.  Rhode,  in  the  Atlas  published  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  by  Pau- 
lus,  (Map  of  Palestine,)  in  the  first  part  of  Travels  in  the  East.  The  map  of 
Paultre  {' Charte  physique  et  politique  de  la  Syrie,  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire 
des  conquetes  du  General  Bonaparte  en  Orient,  fait  an,  Caire,  Van  8,  J  is 
almost  entirely  copied  from  D'Anville,  and  no  advantage  is  taken  in  it  of  the 
observations  made  by  the  commission  of  scientific  men  in  ^i^'pt  with  a 
view  to  determine  astronomically  the  position  of  four  points  in  Palestine, 
viz.  Acre,  the  Monastery  on  Carmel,  Jaffa,  and  Gaza.  In  all  these  maps 
great  errors  were  committed,  more  particularly  in  delineating  the  region  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  which  was  first  properly  represented  by  Seetzen  from 
drawings  made  on  the  spot  in  the  monthly  Correspondenz  iiber  Erd-u.-Him- 
mels-kunde  durch  v.  Zach,  No.  for  December  1810.  By  following  him, 
employing  also  the  above-mentioned  astronomical  determinations,  and  cor- 
recting the  false  position  of  places  towards  the  E.  in  Seetzen's  map,  the  new 
map  by  Kloden  (in  his  Landeskunde  von  Palsestina)  has  been  executed  with 
great  care,  and  has  not  been  surpassed  by  that  of  Reichard.  The  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  to  the  S.  towards  Mount  Sinai,  has 
very  recently  received  further  valuable  illustrations  in  consequence  of  the 
researches  of  Burckhardt.  These  must  be  received  into  the  maps,  and  are 
much  more  to  be  rehed  upon  than  those  furnished  a  little  earlier  by  Buck- 
ingham. For  the  external  geography  Bochart's  maps  can  scarcely  be  used 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  names  resting  on  mere  conjecture,  and 
recourse  must  therefore  be  had  to  the  general  maps  of  D'Anville  and  oUiers. 
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The  gates  of  a  gloomy  state-prison  in  Austria  were  one  day  unbarred  at 
tlie  approach  of  a  carriage  escorted  by  a  small  party  of  soldiers.  As  soon  as 
the  draw-bridge  could  be  let  down,  a  stranger  alighted  from  the  carriage ; 
the  portal  closed  behind  him,  the  troop  of  horse  returned  the  way  they 
came,  and  the  only  information  which  the  villagers  could  obtain  from  the 
warder  was,  that  the  stranger  was  a  foreigner,  and  a  prisoner  for  a  state 
offence.  The  unfortunate  man  was  soon  forgotten,  and  no  particulars  of  his 
fate  ever  transpired  in  that  neighbourhood. 

In  his  native  country,  however,  his  story  is  no  secret.  He  was  an  En- 
glishman, named  Helmer,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  though  committed 
under  circumstances  of  strong  suspicion,  wholly  innocent  of  any  connexion 
with  the  political  intrigues  of  the  country  through  which  he  v/as  travelling. 
He  had  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  should  be  left  for  years,  perhaps 
for  life,  to  suffer  the  horrors  of  an  Austrian  state-imprisonment,  without  the 
means  of  communication  with  his  country,  and  under  the  total  deprivation  of 
personal  comforts,  like  too  many  who  have  lost  reason  and  life  in  such  an 
abode  as  he  had  now  entered.  Though,  by  a  strong  effort,  he  preserved  an 
appearance  of  calmness  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  a  feel- 
ing more  like  despair  than  he  had  imagined  he  could  ever  experience  lay 
heavy  at  his  heart. 

His  anticipations  exceeded  the  truth,  as  he  acknowledged  to  himself  when 
he  surveyed  the  apartment  to  which  he  was  conducted.  It  was  neither  dark 
nor  cold,  and  it  opened  upon  a  part  of  the  battlements,  to  which  he  was  told 
that  he  had  liberty  of  access  at  all  times.  It  is  true,  his  walk  was  limited  to 
fifty  paces;  but  from  these  limits  he  could  enjoy  an  extended  prospect 
through  various  loop-holes  in  the  parapet;  and  while  the  winding  valley  lay 
before  him,  while  the  dwellings  of  men  were  visible,  and  the  greater  and 
lesser  lights  of  heaven  were  open  to  his  view,  the  fear  was  removed  that  his 
mind  would  prey  upon  itself  from  the  exclusion  of  a  variety  of  sensible 
objects. 

When  his  jailer  had  left  him,  the  first  employment  of  the  prisoner  was  to 
examine  the  bounds  of  his  dv\eliing.  No  possibility  of  escape  existed,  even 
by  the  last  resource  of  a  despairing  mind — self-destruction.  There  was  no 
access  to  his  apartment  but  by  the  well-secured  door  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered :  there  was  no  egress  but  upon  the  battlement,  the  parapet  of  which 
was  on  every  side  too  lofty  to  be  scaled  by  human  foot. 

"  Here  I  am,  and  here  I  must  remain,"  thought  he,  "  till  a  power  greater 
than  my  own  shall  set  me  free.  My  business  is  now  to  think  as  much  and 
feel  as  little  as  I  can.  I  must  lay  my  plans,  and  ponder  my  duties;  for 
oven  here  there  is  a  rule  of  duty  and  a  choice  of  plans.  If  I  had  but  occu- 
pation.— 15ut  I  will,  if  possible,  obtain  books  and  pa|)or.  If  I  cannot,  I 
must  try  what  my  years  of  study  have  done  for  me,  and  how  far  an  active 
mind  can  subsist  upon  stores  already  digested.  There  surely  are  resources 
Ijy  which  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  soul  may  be  preserved  from  corroding 
itself.  While  I  can  retain  the  conviction  (and  surely  I  shall  ever  retain  it) 
that  a  vivifying,  refreshing  intluence  is  ever  present  to  the  soul  which  can 
sustain  its  vigour  for  any  length  of  time  and  under  any  circumstances,  I  need 
not  fear  the  eiVect  of  an  im[)risonment,  even  of  years,  if  I  can  but  i)revcnt 
my  intellect  from  stagnating,  or  iVom  being  over  excited,  of  which  there 
se(  inti  nearly  e(|ual  danger,  if  I  am  to  be  denied  iinployment.     My  mode  ol 
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life,  so  quiet,  so  nearly  solitary,  should  have  prepared  me  better  than  others, 
one  would  think,  for  such  a  life  as  I  may  have  to  lead  for  months  or  years 
in  this  place  :  yet  my  spirit  rebels,  my  blood  boils  under  this  tyranny  as  it* 
I  had  roved  the  earth  like  a  Tartar,  or  fought  for  liberty  like  •  him 

whom  I  rejoice  to  have  known,  though  my  friendship  with  him  has  brought 
me  here." 

He  paced  his  apartment  with  a  more  rapid  step  as  his  thoughts  grew  more 
disturbed,  and  his  indignation  at  the  abuse  of  human  power  rose  higher. 
Helraer  was  a  philosopher,  and  when  be  found  his  passions  swelling  to  a 
very  unphilosophical  height,  he  broke  off  his  train  of  thought,  and  repaired 
to  the  parapet  to  look  abroad  upon  the  free  earth  and  the  expanded  sky. 
The  sight  of  human  dweUings  reminded  him  of  his  home,  of  the  only  sister 
who  would  soon  look  for  tidings  of  him  and  be  disappointed ;  of  the  friend 
who  would  probably  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  to  search  for  him,  and 
leave  him  behind  in  tlie  fruitless  inquiry.  Thoughts  such  as  these  were  not 
of  a  kind  to  restore  him  to  tranquillity ;  but  there  is  a  power  in  the  influ- 
ences of  nature  to  u  hich  such  a  mind  as  Hclmer's  is  never  insensible,  and 
which  acts  as  medicine  to  fevered  thoughts.  The  shadows  drew  off  from 
his  soul  as  they  spread  over  the  scene  beneath  him,  and  wonted  associa- 
tions arose  with  the  star  of  evening.  He  felt  ashamed  of  the  selfish  cares 
and  fears  which  had  so  much  occupied  him  during  the  day;  and  when  the 
jailer  entered  with  a  light,  Helraer  felt  more  inclined  than  before  to  ply  him 
with  questions  which  would  probably  not  be  answered,  and  less  impatient  of 
the  few  civilities  which  the  man  seemed  disposed  to  offer. 
"  Who  has  the  command  of  the  castle  ?"  he  inquired. 
The  jailer  did  not  see  how  it  concerned  the  gentleman  to  know. 
"  I  care  not  for  his  name ;  but  I  want  to  learn  how  to  address  my  request 
for  an  audience." 

"  You  will  be  sure  to  see  him  one  of  these  days.  He  goes  the  round 
occasionally," 

This  was  a  satisfactory  piece  of  intelligence. 

Helmer's  next  inquiry  was  about  his  propeny,  especially  his  books,  and 
above  all,  one  volume  which  he  desired  to  have,  whatever  became  of  the 
rest.  The  jailer  knew  nothing  about  books.  Helmer  described  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  volume  he  wanted.  He  reasoned  on  the  harmlessness  of  the 
occupation  of  reading,  and  of  the  hardship  of  being  deprived  of  it.  It  was 
in  vain.  He  offered  a  reward  ;  but  even  this  failed.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
jailer's  business,  and  the  gentleman  must  apply  to  the  governor. 

The  jailer,  as  he  pronounced  this  decision,  was  fastening  the  door  which 
led  to  the  parapet.  Helmer  requested  him  to  leave  it  open.  The  man 
hesitated. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of?"  said  Helmer.  "  There  is  no  way  of  escape, 
unless  the  Evil  One  should  fly  away  with  me." 

"  He  would  be  more  likely  to  leave  you  here,  unless  he  has  an  especial 
love  for  you,"  said  the  man,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  But  I  don't  know  why 
you  are  unwilling  to  be  shut  in  from  the  night  air.     If  you  could  give  me  a 

good  reason -" 

"  My  reason  is  simply  that  I  am  not  a  very  good  sleeper,  and  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  me  to  watch  the  stars." 

The  jailer  left  the  door  unfastened,  but  gave  notice  that  he  might  return 

if  the  governor  should  object  to  such  an  indulgence  of  the  prisoner's  wishes. 

Helmer  retired  to  rest  with  the  hope  that  before  another  night  should  close 

he  might  have  seen  the  governor,  have  obtained  possession  of  his  Bible,  and 
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perhaps  of  other  books,  and  possibly  been  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
length  of  his  imprisonment,  some  anticipation  of  his  future  fate.  His  mind 
had,  however,  been  too  much  excited  to  be  laid  to  rest.  He  could  not  sleep; 
and  after  many  vain  attempts  to  turn  his  attention  from  recent  events,  he 
rose  from  his  couch.  His  cell  was  dark,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
he  found  the  door  and  made  his  way  out  to  the  parapet.  The  moon  had 
set,  but  the  stars  shed  a  glimmering  light  below,  so  that  he  could  just  dis- 
tinguish the  woods  from  the  hills,  and  trace  the  course  of  the  river  as  it 
watered  the  valley.  The  breeze  blew  cold  ;  but  its  coldness  refreshed  him  ; 
and  the  perfect  stillness,  being  natural  to  the  hour,  oppressed  him  less  than 
on  the  preceding  day,  when  it  seemed  strangely  combined  with  glowing 
sunshine  and  fertile  fields. 

"  I  have  often,"  thought  Helmer,  "  looked  on  a  scene  like  this  at  the 
same  hour,  and  in  sohtude  as  complete.  Why,  then,  with  feeHngs  so  dif- 
ferent ?  Because  I  was  free  ?  What  is  there  in  freedom  which  changes 
the  face  of  nature  and  brightens  the  aspect  of  every  object  ?  What  was 
freedom  to  me  ?" 

He  paused  in  the  consciousness  that  liberty  of  action  had  in  his  case  been 
abused.  Helmer  was  much  addicted  to  study.  His  days  and  nights  had 
been  passed  among  his  books ,  and  while  his  heart  was  tender,  his  spirit 
devotional,  and  the  gospel  was  acknowledged  as  his  rule  of  life,  his  enjoy- 
ments had  been  selfish,  and  his  intellectual  improvement  pursued  as  an  end 
rather  than  a  means.     This  conviction  now  pressed  upon  him. 

"  What,"  he  asked  himself,  "  is  the  purpose  of  my  existence,  of  every 
man's  existence  }  To  promote  happiness  by  the  means  and  according  to 
the  law  communicated  by  God.  These  means  I  have  possessed,  and  this 
law  I  have  acknowledged  ;  but  this  end  I  have  not  pursued.  By  tempera- 
ment I  am  compassionate  ;  in  imagination  I  am  a  philanthropist ;  yet  1  have 
done  less  for  my  race  than  the  mechanic  who  provides  for  the  daily  comfort 
of  his  neighbours.  When  I  have  heard  the  passing  bell,  I  have  been  wont 
to  speed  the  spirit  on  its  way  by  an  inward  prayer.  But  for  the  Hving  I 
have  done  nothing.  When  1  have  seen  the  gay  multitude  assembled  for  the 
feast  and  dance,  1  have  made  curious  inquisition  into  the  secrets  of  every 
heart.  I  have  speculated  on  the  concealed  joy  and  bitterness,  I  have  watched 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  passion,  I  have  pondered  the  past  conflicts  and  future 
destiny  of  each  :  but  all  this  has  been  for  myself,  and  by  no  effort  of  mine 
has  victory  been  ensured  in  any  such  conflict :  no  spiritual  nakedness  has 
been  clothed  by  my  charity,  no  feeble  exertions  supported  by  my  assistance. 
Here  no  passing  bell  is  heard  ;  here  no  voice  of  revelry  will  incite  me  to 
meditation ;  yet  I  may  live  to  as  much  purpose  as  I  have  hitherto  lived — 
nay,  to  more,  if  my  solitary  helplessness  should  enable  me  to  form  a  truer 
estimate  of  the  objects  of  existence,  and  hasten  the  practical  conviction  to 
which  I  must  at  length  arrive,  that  selfishness  is  guilt,  however  fair  and  how- 
ever honourable  may  be  the  disguise  which  it  assumes." 

He  meditated  long  on  the  influences  under  which  his  tastes  and  habits  had 
been  formed.  They  had  been  unfavourable.  Literary  ambition  had  been 
excited  and  gratified  at  college.  The  admiration  of  his  early  friends,  the 
devotedncss  of  an  only  sister  who  prided  herself  in  him  and  ministered  assi- 
duously to  his  wishes,  entire  freedom  from  worldly  anxieties,  and  the  early 
severing  of  almost  every  domestic  tie,  had  all  tended  to  centre  his  affections 
in  himself,  and  to  incline  him  more  to  contemplation  than  to  action.  He 
was  now  conscious  of  having  indulged  a  most  ill-founded  pride  in  his  pecu- 
liar laites,  and  a  conlemi)t  as  groundless  fur  what  he  believed  the  ignobler 
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pursuits  of  less  refined  minds.  As  he  watched  the  stealthy  approach  of  day 
till  a  shower  of  light  from  an  opening  cloud  gleamed  on  a  reach  of  the 
winding  river,  he  remembered  how  often  he  had  looked  down  from  the 
heights  of  contemplation  with  a  contemptuous  pity  on  the  sleeping  world  ; 
how  self-complacent  had  been  his  feelings  when  he  believed  that  his  was 
the  only  waking  eye  which  watched  the  approach  of  day,  the  only  ear  which 
was  open  to  the  greeting  of  the  morning ;  forgetting  the  purposes  for  which 
the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  are  ordained,  and  deaf  to  the  lesson 
which  they  teach,  that  action  is  the  law  of  happiness,  and  self-forgetfulness 
a  prime  condition  of  enjoyment.  "  If,"  thought  Helmer,  "  I  might  justly 
congratulate  myself  on  my  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  I  should  have 
gone  abroad  again  at  noon-day  to  learn  humility.  Wherever  I  should  have 
seen  a  mother  tending  her  infant,  a  father  earning  his  children's  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  nurse  humouring  the  waywardness  of  sickness, 
the  wise  condescending  to  the  ignorant,  the  virtuous  bearing  with  the  follies 
and  striving  to  remove  the  miseries  of  mankind,  I  might  have  interpreted  a 
lesson  of  reproof." 

In  such  a  conviction  as  this,  humbled,  but  certain  of  having  gained  a  new 
insight  into  a  familiar  truth,  Helmer  closed  the  first  day  of  his  imprisonment 
in  sleep. 

For  many  succeeding  days,  he  was  compelled  to  depend  on  his  own  re- 
sources for  the  employment  of  his  mind.  No  human  face  did  he  behold  but 
that  of  his  jailer,  and  no  sound  reached  his  ear  but  the  periodical  grating  of 
his  prison-door,  and  the  gruff"  and  brief  replies  to  the  questions  he  asked. 

He  had  now  time  for  meditation  on  every  subject  of  thought,  and  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  mind  were  ransacked  '  for  objects  of  speculation; 
memory  was  adjured  to  yield  up  long-buried  treasures  of  lore ;  and  ima- 
gination was  indulged  till  the  most  beautiful  of  waking  dreams  became 
wearisome.  Meanwhile,  a  most  important  change  had  begun  to  work.  To 
Helmer  himself  it  appeared  strange  that  soUtude  and  anxiety  should  enlarge 
the  mind  and  expand  the  affections.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  train  of  thought 
in  which  he  had  been  first  interested,  was  still  the  predominant  one :  and 
as  all  influences  combine  to  feed  a  ruling  passion,  all  circumstances  have 
a  tendency  to  recall  and  strengthen  a  prevailmg  association.  While  ques- 
tioning his  reason  concerning  the  causes  and  tendencies  of  all  events  within 
the  scope  of  his  observation,  he  became  more  strongly  convinced  that  the 
discipline  to  which  he  was  now  subjected  was  intended  to  rectify  his  esti- 
mate of  human  duty,  and  to  transfer  his  religion  from  the  imagination  to 
the  affections.  He  longed  to  consult  once  more  the  book  of  spiritual  life; 
but  he  was  obHged  to  be  content  with  the  records  which  were  preserved  in 
his  memory.  He  was  amazed  to  find  how  scanty  they  were,  while  he  per- 
ceived with  equal  wonder  how  deeplv  significant  was  every  sacred  aphorism, 
and  how  beautiful  every  fragment  of  evangelical  wisdom.  With  greater 
astonishment  still  did  he  awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  nature  of  prayer,  when 
used  as  a  means  of  action,  and  not  only  as  an  excitement  of  sensibility. 
This  was  now  his  sole  mode  of  exertion  for  others,  and  it  was  valued  accord- 
ingly. When,  wearied  with  anticipating  his  own  fate,  and  dreading  the 
effect  of  a  concentration  of  his  affections  on  himself,  he  looked  round  and 
saw  himself  cut  off  from  communication  with  his  kind,  and  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  for  his  hand  to  do  or  his  voice  to  utter  for  the  benefit  of  his 
race,  prayer  was  an  inestimable  resource.  If,  as  he  might  reasonably  be- 
lieve, his  petitions  were  heard,  many  who  never  knew  of  his  existence,  may 
be  enjoying  the  benefit  of  his  intercessions;   and   the  ignorant,    whose 
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mental  eye  is  intensely  fixed  on  the  dawnings  of  wisdoiTi,  the  oppressed, 
who  is  learning  to  stand  erect,  the  wavering  whose  best  purposes  are  ac- 
quiring stability,  may  one  day  recognize  a  benefactor  in  the  solitary  prisoner 
whose  sole  communication  with  them  was  through  the  world  of  spirits. 

After  many  months,  when  the  Ions:  winter  was  past,  and  the  western 
breeze  had  once  more  come  to  fan  the  prisoner's  cheek  and  revive  his  spirit, 
a  living  creature  fixed  its  dwelling  near  him.  Helmer  had  observed  the 
remains  of  a  swallow's  nest  in  a  "  coigne  of  vantage"  which  projected 
from  the  battlement.  He  hoped,  and  not  in  vain,  that  the  pair  would  return 
and  build  in  their  old  haunt.  They  came,  and  he  watched  with  the  deepest 
interest  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  was  nearly  finished,  when  a  violent 
hail-storm  came  on,  in  the  evening,  when  Helmer  had  left  the  battlement  for 
the  greater  warmth  of  his  cell.  The  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  its  rushing 
sound  along  the  parapet,  reminded  him  of  the  swallows,  and  in  the  fear  that 
the  newly-cemented  nest  miglit  be  destroyed,  he  went  out  to  see  if  by  means 
of  hat  and  handkerchief  a  sufficient  shelter  might  be  afforded  to  the  birds. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  jailer  entered,  and,  for  once,  began  a 
conversation  by  wondering  that  the  sentleman  should  choose  to  be  abroad 
in  such  a  storm,  and  run  the  risk  of  having  his  light  extinguished.  When 
Helmer  explained  his  reason,  the  man  laughed,  and  said  it  was  well  for  the 
birds  that  they  built  so  near  a  person  who  liked  to  take  care  of  them. 
Helmer  thought  of  "  the  young  ravens  which  cry,"  but  he  only  said,  "  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  help  any  living  thing,  but  particularly  of  my  own  race. 
It  would  make  me  happy  to  help  you,  if  you  could  but  shew  me  the  way." 
The  man  stared.  Helmer  went  on  with  an  eagerness  and  an  incolierence  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  ashamed  to  entreat  that  if  the  man  was  ever  ill,  or 
unhappy,  if  he  wanted  any  assistance,  any  advice,  any  knowledge  for  him- 
self or  for  any  belonging  to  him,  he  would  only  come  and  ask.  The  jailer 
stood  listening,  even  when  there  was  a  pause,  and  Helmer,  thus  encouraged, 
touched  upon  his  reasons.  The  refined  philosopher  discoursed  morality, 
and  stooped  to  entreaty  to  the  cynical  jailer  !  The  man  left  the  apartment 
in  silence. 

Helmer  started  up  and  paced  his  cell.  He  thought  over  what  he  had  said; 
and  the  stare  of  wonder,  the  unbroken  silence  which  appeared  the  only  result. 
In  spite  of  vigorous,  manly  eftbrt,  tears — the  first  his  calamity  had  wrung 
from  him — fell  like  rain. 

The  jailer  had  been  so  far  touched  as  to  remember  that  his  sympathies 
for  his  prisoner  had  not  been  so  kindly  :  and,  in  consequence,  Helmer  was, 
the  next  day,  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  governor.  Nothing  could  be 
learned  re^^pecting  the  probability  of  release,  or  of  being  brought  to  trial. 
These  were  matters  whicli  did  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  military 
commander  ;  and  the  little  hope  which  his  appearance  had  roused,  returned 
with  a  sickening  recoil  upon  the  captive's  heart.  One  happy  consequence, 
however,  resulted  from  tlie  interview.  Helmer  recovered  iiis  Bible.  The 
jailer  brought  the  precious  volume  with  the  next  morning's  meal  ;  and 
when  he  returned  two  hours  after  noon,  he  found  his  ciiarge  seated  where 
ho  had  loft  him,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  He  was  even 
unaware  of  the  entrance  of  any  one,  till  startled  by  the  tones  of  a  childish 
voice.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a  boy  standing  in  the  door-way,  while  the 
jailer  spread  the  table. 

"  That  boy  is  my  son,"  said  the  man.  "  I  thought  you  might  like  a 
companion  this  afternoon,  so  1  persuaded  him  to  come  ;  and  if  he  is  happy 
with  you,  this  shall  not  be  the  last  time.     I  did  not  think  of  bringing  him 
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till  last  night,  and  there  is  not  another  man  wiiliin  these  walls  that  I  would 
trust  him  with ;  but  I  am  sure,  Sir,  you  will  teach  him  nothing  wrong." 

Helmer  looked  wistfully  from  his  little  companion  to  the  volume  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  close,  but  remembering  how  many  hours  of  solitude 
remained,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  child.  The  boy  was  somewhat 
afraid  of  him  at  first,  but  soon  grew  familiar.  Helmer  questioned  the 
child  on  every  conceivable  subject  of  mutual  interest,  (and  on  many  of 
which  it  was  impossible  that  his  little  guest  could  know  any  thing,)  till 
symptoms  of  weariness  were  very  visible.  Fearing  that  the  boy  might  not 
be  inclined  to  repeat  the  visit,  unless  better  entertained,  Helmer  took  him 
to  the  battlement,  shewed  him  the  swallows'  nest,  and  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  habitatiuns  concerning  whose  inmates 
he  had  longed  to  know  something. 

"  This  will  be  a  memorable  day  to  me  as  long:  as  I  live,"  thought  he,  as 
his  little  guest  left  him.  *'  I  have  long  ago  settled  in  my  mind  what  are  the 
best  purposes  of  life.  This  day  has  been  appointed  for  the  first  attempt 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  them.  This  day  may  prove  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life." 

He  paced  his  cell  long  that  night,  forming  plans  which  might  be  executed, 
and  cherishing  hopes  which  might  prove  not  altogether  visionary  : — a  bliss 
now  rare,  a  luxury  long  untasted.  At  length  he  sunk  down  almost  exhaust- 
ed, thinking,  "  I  wish  I  were  asleep,  for  I  am  weary  and  bewildered." 
But  he  was  too  full  of  busy  thoughts  and  stirring  affections  to  find  repose. 
No  contests  for  college  honours,  no  national  rejoicings,  no  events  of  do- 
mestic interest,  had  ever  excited  his  mind  like  the  conversation  of  this 
child. 

It  was  an  excitement  and  pleasure  daily  renewed  ;  but  it  was  made  sub- 
servient to  higher  purposes  than  selfish  gratification.  Helmer  watched  over 
the  child  with  such  a  love  as  might  be  expected  from  its  concentration  on 
one  object.  He  taught  him  his  own  language,  and  by  much  patience  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  read  from  his  Bible.  He  corrected  his  errors,  deve- 
loped his  feculties,  enlarged  his  views,  and  did  all  that  a  matured  can  do  for 
a  young  mind,  and  all  that  a  powerful  intellect  can  effect  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  weak  one.  He  smiled  when  he  reflected  how  he  should,  but  a 
few  months  ago,  have  despised  his  present  favourite  object ;  how  irksome 
would  have  been  the  necessary  exercise  of  patience  and  condescension. 
But  he  had  himself  undergone  a  somewhat  analogous,  though  more  exalted 
discipline,  and  while  he  became  submissive  to  learn,  he  became  also  patient 
to  teach. 

Every  hour  when  he  was  not  teaching,  he  was  learning.  His  Bible  was 
his  continual  study,  and  he  read  it  differently  as  his  views  changed.  The 
leading  point  now  seemed  to  be  the  benevolence  which  afforded  a  clue  to 
every  intricacy,  stamped  a  celestial  character  on  every  dispensation,  and 
beamed  with  a  glowing  radiance  through  the  lives  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
up  to  the  self-<ienying  benignity  of  Christ,  and,  above  all,  to  the  unclouded, 
all-pervading  love  of  the  Universal  Father. 

When,  after  nine  years  of  captivity,  Helmer's  release  was  obtained,  he 
re-entered  the  world  changed  in  all  respects,  but  especially  in  the  spirit  with 
which  he  regarded  the  constitution  and  destination  of  society.  His  sister 
mourned  over  his  altered  appearance,  and  his  bosom  friend  watched  the 
gradual  tranquillization  of  his  spirits  ;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  renova- 
tion within,  till  the  truth  was  gradually  revealed  by  facts. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  his  friend  to  him  one  day,  "  that  you  have  a  horror 
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of  solitude,  as  you  well  may  after  so  long  an  experience  of  it.  I  never  find 
you  alone  and  absorbed  in  study,  as  in  old  times.  Does  the  ugly  vision  of 
your  jailer  haunt  you  ?" 

"  Not  to  any  terrifying  degree ;  nor  am  I  afraid  of  solitude,  nor  do  I 
abstain  from  it  as  you  suppose.  If  you  came  to  me  early  and  late  you 
would  find  me  gowned  and  slippered,  and  in  as  deep  a  reverie,  perhaps,  as 
in  former  days." 

"  Yet  you  are  as  active  a  man  in  society  as  myself,  though  not,  like  me, 
compelled  to  activity  by  a  profession." 

"  By  no  secular  profession,  certainly.  But  there  are  reasons  to  which 
you,  my  friend,  are  no  stranger,  which  have  at  length  obtained  some  power 
over  my  actions,  and  changed  my  views  of  duty.  My  former  life  was  one 
of  utter  selfishness," 

"  Yet  it  was  one  which  men  regarded  with  respect." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  thus  far  men  are  wrong,  unless  they  believe  that  the 
labours  of  the  studious  have  a  higher  object  than  the  gratification  of  taste, 
or  even  self-improvement.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  an  entire  devotion  to 
books." 

"  What  think  you  then  of  a  German  theologian  who  had  not  crossed  his 
threshold  for  half  a  century  ?" 

"  I  judge  him  not ;  as,  for  aught  I  know,  his  biblical  studies  might  pro- 
duce more  beneficial  effects  than  active  exertions,  and  might  be  prosecuted 
with  that  view.  But  such  a  life  would  not  now  be  my  choice.  I  should 
fear  to  banish  the  influences  of  nature,  and  to  reject  the  purest  elements  of 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  which  can  be  afforded." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  prizing  the  influences  to  which  you  owe  so 
much.  Clouds  and  sunshine,  woods  and  streams,  were  your  best  compa- 
nions for  nine  long  years." 

"  They  were  more ;  they  were  messengers  from  heaven  to  me.  But 
there  were  other  messengers  which  spoke  clearer  truths,  and  in  a  loftier 
language.  In  my  prison  I  learned  that  every  man  is  made  in  God's  image, 
not  only  as  possessing  a  rational  nature,  but  as  being  the  source  of  spiritual 
influences." 

"  And  is  a  nine  years'  captivity  necessary  to  the  apprehension  of  this 
truth  ?" 

"  By  no  means ;  though,  to  my  shame,  I  acknowledge  that  no  other  dis- 
cipline availed  to  teach  it  to  mc. — O  no  !  many  a  mind  which  I  have  re- 
garded with  contempt  on  account  of  its  partial  darkness  has  carried  this  true 
light  into  its  inner  recesses.  Poor  M —  whom  we  laughed  at  for  expounding 
the  Revelations  almost  before  he  could  read  them,  knew  more  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  society  than  I ;  and  the  peasant's  child  who  teaches  her  baby-bro- 
ther to  say  his  prayers  is  doing  more  in  her  appointed  office  than  I  in  my 
classical  studies.  Yet  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  undervaluing  such  pur- 
suits." 

"  Certainly  not.  But  I  cannot  understand  why  you  were  so  very  long  in 
perceiving  the  end  for  which  you  were  brought  into  the  world." 

"  Nor  I. — And  yet  how  few  do  appear  to  understand  it !  Since  I  have 
re-entered  society,  nothing  has  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  which  I  speak.  I  see,  in  the  moral  frame  of  mankind,  a  system  of 
mutual  adaptation,  secured  by  mutual  de[)endence  ;  the  deficiencies  of  some 
endowments  are  proportioned  to  the  superabundance  of  otiiers  ;  I  observe  a 
suilicient  general  analogy  between  the  passions  and  affections  of  different 
souls  to  establish  sympathy  ;  and  a  sufficient  diversity  to  keep  up  curiosity 
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and  interest :  I  see  enough  of  the  spiritual  nature  revealed  to  give  conti- 
dence  to  benevolent  effort ;  and  enough  of  mystery  remaining  to  excite  to 
further  researcii.  I  see  here  and  there  a  bright,  alluring  example  of  the 
blessedness  of  philanthropy,  at  which  men  gaze  and  pass  on.  I  hear  an 
universal  acknowledsment  of  the  oblis:ation  to  do  good  to  the  souls  as  well 
as  the  bodies  of  men  :  and  yet,  what  comes  of  it  ?  Some  are  too  indolent 
to  give,  others  too  proud  to  receive  instruction.  Some  are  too  selfish  to  in- 
quire, others  too  timid  to  reveal.  Men  meet  to  worship  God, .  and  sepa- 
rate without  trying  to  do  his  work  upon  each  other.  They  pronounce  that 
to  his  own  master  each  stands  or  falls,  and  then  have  recourse  to  public  or 
private  persecution  for  opinion.  They  thank  God  for  the  honour  of  being 
his  vicegerents,  and  then  compose  themselves  to  sleep  at  their  posts." 

"  Nay,  my  friend  :  few,  I  hope,  are  so  impious." 

"  Few  or  none  are  wholly  selfish,  I  trust :  but  very  few  are  happy  in  an 
apostolic  philanthropy." 

"  How  eminent  must  those  few  have  appeared  to  you,  when  you  mingled 
once  more  among  men,  like  a  visitant  from  another  world  1" 

"  They  appeared  like  beings  of  a  privileged  race.  When  I  see  a  physi- 
cian ministering  to  the  soul  as  tenderly  as  to  the  body  of  his  patient,  when  I 
see  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  discoursing  more  eloquently  by  his  life  than  his 
lips,  when  I  see  a  student  gathering  together  the  treasures  of  wisdom  only 
to  distribute  them  with  increase,  or  a  friend  faithfully  administering  reproof; 
when  I  hear  the  highest  wisdom  conveyed  in  lowly  words,  and  stupendous 
truths  let  down  into  the  mind  of  a  little  child — 1  rejoice  to  see  how  the  will 
of  God  is  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven." 

"  We  also  witness  efiforts  to  redeem  nations  from  slavery,  and  millions 
from  superstition." 

"  And  in  such  efforts  we  recognize  yet  more  eminently  the  spirit  of  the 
great  charter  of  our  spiritual  freedom.  But  here  the  beauty  of  the  work  is 
too  often  impaired  by  the  intervention  of  a  narrowness  of  spirit  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  principle  of  the  undertaking.  No  voice  which  preaches 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen  should  be  silenced  because  it  cannot  pronounce 
the  Shibboleth  of  human  imposition  :  nor  should  that  gospel  be  called  im- 
pure which  is  held  out  by  ready  hands,  though  the  washing,  according  to 
the  Pharisaical  rites  of  ablution,  should  have  been  omitted." 

"  Your  years  of  solitude  have  done  much  for  you,  my  friend.  What  will 
be  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  next  nine  years  s[>ent  in  society  ?" 

"  If  I  can  obtain  as  distinct  an  apprehension  of  some  other  truth  of  equal 
importance,"  replied  Helmer,  "  I  shall  not  think  that  my  time  has  been 
lost,  or  my  experience  wasted." 

In  nine  years,  Helmer  was  no  more.  The  advocates  of  freedom  in  the 
senate  were  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  national  ho- 
nour. The  University  prized  the  record  of  his  name.  His  funeral  hymn 
was  chaunted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  West  Indian  slave  drop- 
ped a  burning  tear  to  his  memory.  The  mirth  of  playful  children  was 
checked  when  they  heard  that  their  benefactor  would  smile  upon  them  no 
more.  The  devotions  of  his  household  were  now  conducted  by  a  voice 
which  faultered  at  the  words,  "  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother."  In 
the  house  of  prayer,  his  place  remained  vacant ;  and  the  pastor  who  had 
also  been  his  friend,  mourned  that  he  must  now  turn  to  the  records  of  me- 
mory for  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  sound  mind  tempered  by  love  out 
of  a  pure  heart. 

VOL.  iV.  2  K 
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ST.    LEONARD'S    CHAPEL. 

Heard  you  ever  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Leonard's,  shrouded  in  ivy,  ihrough 
which  a  gothic  arch  just  peeped,  looking  centuries  older  than  even  the  ve- 
nerable green  which  clothed  and  crowned  the  edifice  ?  It  was  the  prettiest 
work  of  nature's  fancy,  for  the  ivy  branches  had  confederated  against  the 
architect,  determined  to  rear  up  a  pile  of  their  own,  and  to  hide  every  vestige 
of  the  building  that  supported  them,  and  around  which  they  grew.  Part  of 
the  gothic  arch  I  mentioned  had  resisted  the  encroachment  of  the  travelHng 
vegetation  ;  but  for  that,  the  whole  might  have  been  deemed  an  ivy-bower, 
grotesque  and  gigantic.  Above  the  chapel  rose  enormous  elms  with  an  air 
of  protecting  majesty.  Ruthless  hands  have  torn  away  the  ivy,  and  St.  Leo- 
nard's Cliapel  is  become  a  heap  of  brick  and  stone,  but  the  elm-trees  are 
waving  still  (and,  blessings  be  on  his  head,  he  was  a  kinsman  of  mine  who 
saved  them  from  perdition  ;  he  shall  want  no  monument  while  they  live)  and 
they  are  high  and  glorious.  St.  Leonard's  has  had  many  a  narrow  escape 
from  fame,  but  happily  it  lives — and  long  may  it  live  ! — in  its  sweet  seclu- 
sion. The  other  day  it  was  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  Peerage,  for  Lord 
Gilford,  some  of  whose  family  dwell  on  one  of  the  rising  spots  of  the  vil- 
lage, had  a  fancy  to  become  the  Lord  of  St.  Leonard's — but  St.  Leonard's 
is  no  place  for  Lords.  It  is  a  quiet  spot,  where  peace  and  devotion  had  of 
old  their  sanctuary.  It  has  its  crystal  spring,  of  miraculous  virtue  once, 
of  marvellous  virtue  still,  where  to  this  day,  at  early  dawn,  some  stragglers 
come  ;  for  though  no  visible  "  angel  moves  the  waters"  now,  there  is  some 
mysterious  influence,  an  overshadowmg  from  the  past,  which  lingers  round 
the  water-drops  as  they  fall.  In  my  boyhood  it  was  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  neither  parson  nor  pauper,  doctor  nor  lawyer,  publican  nor  shopkeeper, 
dwelt  in  the  parish.  The  vicissitudes  of  time — and  to  St.  Leonard's  all  its 
visitations  have  been  melancholy  ones — have  brought  all  the  professions  in 
abundance — and  where  they  come  they  stay. 

The  churchyard  of  St.  Leonard's  is  full  of  touching  moralities.  No- 
where shall  you  find  a  greener  sod,  nowhere  a  more  undisturbed  sanctuary. 
There  is  a  tomb,  a  quiet  tomb,  on  the  right  hand.  I  looked  on  its  slab,  it 
was  covered  with  variegated  lichens — brown  and  gold — but  not  a  word  was 
there.  Around  the  place  a  few  separated  and  solitary  spikes  of  grass  tow- 
ered over  the  turf  like  sentinels,  higher  than  the  stone  itself,  and  there  they 
bowed  their  heads  in  gentle  prostration  and  reverence.  One  single  branch 
of  ivy  was  creeping  up  the  tomb,  irom  whose  chinks  the  most  beautiful  fes- 
toons of  the  wild  white  convolvulus  were  suspended.  From  one  end,  where 
they  were  most  luxuriant,  I  softly  removed  them,  and  I  found  written  be- 
neath, the  words — 

"  Mr.  James  Peirce's  Tomb,  1726." 

Then  did  the  history  of  this  excellent  man,  whose  sleeping-place  time 
had  so  exquisitely  garlanded,  rush  into  my  thoughts.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  good  men  of  his  time,  who  fought  the  holy  fight  of  religious  free- 
dom, in  the  days  of  darkness  and  sorrow.  For  his  henesly  he  was  calum- 
niated, persecuted,  excommunicated  ;  and  when  he  died,  and  those  who 
loved  him  desired  to  record  their  affection  on  his  tomb,  the  Priest  of  St. 
Leonard's  declared  that  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Peirce  should  bear  no  praises,  and 
denied  to  his  memory  that  eulogium  which  no  man  ever  better  deserved. 
The  name  of  the  bigot  is  forgotten — or  remembered  only  to  be  stigmatized, 
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and  "  Mr.  James  Peirce's  Tomb,"  though  without  one  word  of  homage, 
looks  odorous  and  eloquent  in  its  sanctity.  Over  it  a  century  has  rolled, 
only  to  hans  sweet  flowers  around  it,  and  I  know  the  care  will  not  be  want- 
ing which  shall  be  its  guardian  for  jjenerations. 

In  a  corner  of  this  churchyard  lie  the  ancestors  of  the  Baring  family.  St. 
Leonard's  was  the  cradle  of  their  greatness,  though  now  I  believe  they  do 
not  possess  a  foot  of  land,  except  the  grave  of  their  forefathers,  in  the  ham- 
let which  once  was  almost  wholly  theirs.  A  plain  tomb  covers  a  long  list 
of  names.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  repaired  from  time  to  time,  for  there  is  nei- 
ther moss  nor  lichens  near  it,  nor  has  any  vagrant  flower  crept  up  its  side. 
It  has  the  simple  inscription — Beneath  are  buried;  and  then  (beginning 
with  John  Baring,  who  died  in  1748,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present 
generation)  follow  a  procession  of  untitled  personages,  of  whom  scarcely  one 
has  left  a  vestige  of  his  having  been.  This,  the  first  of  the  Barings  who  had 
probably  a  sepulchral  stone  erected  over  him,  was  engaged  in  the  serge 
trade,  which  was  at  that  lime  the  staple  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  family  started  into  eminence  in  the  persons  of  John  and  Francis  Baring, 
who  removed  to  London,  still  retaining,  however,  their  connexion  with 
Exeter,  and  whose  names  may  be  seen  in  the  loan  lists  published  half  a 
century  ago,  as  subscribers  for  no  considerable  sums.  But  John  and  Francis 
Baring  were  men  of  rare  intelligence,  and  gradually  increasing  in  wealth  and 
influence,  and,  by  their  introduction  into  Parhament,  exercising  their  influ- 
ence in  the  widest  field,  they  became  the  great  commercial  names  with 
which  the  world  is  familiar.  John  Baring  represented  Exeter  for  many 
years,  and  will  be  found  throughout  a  faithful  attendant  on  ministerial  ma- 
jorities. Francis  (afterwards  the  Baronet,  and  the  father  of  the  heads  of  the 
present  family  of  the  Barings)  was  a  man  of  wider  range  of  thought,  and  of 
a  more  liberal  political  career.  The  name  of  John  Baring,  Sir  Francis's 
eldest  brother,  closes  the  record  on  the  stone  of  St.  Leonard's  churchyard, 
and  henceforward  more  superb  mausoleums  are  probably  destined  to  cover 
the  dust  of  this  distinguished  race. 

The  mansion  they  occupied  adjoins  the  chapel  and  the  churchjrard  I  have 
described.  A  bridge — a  simple  bridge — connects  the  abode  of  the  living 
with  that  of  the  dead.  The  name  of  the  former  is  Mount  Radford,  and  it 
overlooks  the  delicious  valley  through  which,  after  the  flow  of  a  few  miles 
among  the  richest  verdure,  the  Exe  enters  the  sea.  In  my  remembrance  no 
human  habitation  stood  between  Mount  Radford  and  the  river,  towards  which 
there  was  a  green  and  gentle  slope  where  the  sheep-flocks  ranged;  but  now 
the  estate  is  partitioned — many  an  edifice  has  sprung  up — the  park  is  voci- 
ferous with  schoolboys,  and  the  mansion  of  the  Barings  is  become  the  scene 
of  a  great  experiment  on  education. 

B. 


A   DIALOGUE. 


It  was  morning  upon  the  hills.  A  father  and  son  walked  out  in  the 
still  air,  and  they  passed  on  together  in  silence,  for  each  seemed  intent  on 
some  object  of  anxious  thoughi. 

At  length  the  son  broke  silence.     "  I  have  been  thinking,  my  father,  of 
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the  clays  gone  by.  Last  night  1  read  a  tale  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  my 
heart  recoiled  at  the  picture  of  her  iniquities.  Tell  me,  how  could  it  be 
that  men  bowed  down  themselves  to  her  authority  ?" 

"  My  pon,  there  is  too  much  of  limitation  in  thy  question  ;  think  again, 
and  thy  spirit  will  take  a  wider  range." 

The  young  Godfrey  pondered  awhile.  "  I  would  fain  know  how  or 
whence  it  was,"  continued  he  ;  "  hut  perchance  the  better  question  would 
be,  how  came  it  that  man,  who  feeleth  within  him  the  stirrings  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  could  yield  it  to  the  governance  of  a  child  of  earth  ?" 

"  That,  indeed,  is  far  better.  Observe  then,  my  son,  what  takes  place 
in  the  growth  of  the  man,  and  so  mayest  thou  read  more  clearly  this  mys- 
tery of  Providence.  In  the  first  days  of  the  child,  its  parents  are  all  in  all ; 
from  their  mouth  it  receives  the  law.  By  them  is  its  weakness  defended 
from  the  enemy.  But  childhood  passeth  away,  and  youth  cometh.  Be- 
hold now  how  it  struggleth  with  the  fetters  that  bound  its  infancy  !  How 
doth  one  break  and  another  loosen  !  yet  still  many  remain.  The  parent 
hath  led  him,  perchance,  to  living  waters,  but  he  gave  them  in  scanty  and 
stinted  measure  ;  and  when  the  youth  would  have  quaffed  freely,  he  was 
harshly  repulsed.  But  the  time  of  manhood  draweth  nigh.  The  man 
loveth,  nay,  honoureth,  his  parents;  but  cannot  give  up  his  soul  to  them. 
They  have  pointed  him  to  the  fountain,  and  there  must  the  labour  end.  His 
spirit  must  be  fed  till  it  is  satisfied,  and  they  know  not  what  will  suffice  it. 
Henceforth  the  work  is  between  him  and  his  God. 

"  Thus  is  it  with  the  Christian  church.  In  its  first  days  it  seemed  to  need 
foster  fathers  and  foster  mothers— dangers  hung  over  it,  and  men  clung  to 
the  powerful  and  the  strong.  The  weakness  of  infancy  found  shelter  in 
communities,  and  these  again  were  banded  together  under  one  head.  So 
grew  the  Romish  church  into  power.  But  the  childhood  of  that  church 
passed  away  — youth  leapt  Irom  its  bonds;  yet  still  its  course  was  checked. 
The  mother  had  led  it  to  drink  at  a  stream  far  remote  from  the  fountain 
head,  and  many  were  the  defilements  of  that  stream.  Now  the  youth  re- 
turned to  the  pure  source,  but  it  feared  to  partake  freely.  It  appointed  one 
standard  for  all.  It  allowed  not  for  the  weak,  nor  yet  for  the  strong.  These 
must  be  gorged  and  tlcose  but  scantily  supplied.  It  deserted  its  first  mother, 
but  chose  guardians  who  doled  out  tlie  ])ure  waters  according  to  their  mea- 
sure, and  when  a  thirsty  pilgrim  drew  nigh  and  craved  a  larger  draught,  he 
was  driven  away  and  the  voice  of  slander  raised  against  him." 

"  Of  what  church  speakest  thou  now,  my  father  ?" 

"  Alas!  my  son,  of  many." 

"  And  will  these  things  always  be  so  ?" 

"  No,  my  son.  The  time  of  manhood  cometh.  One  generation  teach- 
elh  a  lesson  to  another.  The  guardians  still  stand  at  the  fountait),  and  he 
who  would  '  drink  of  the  waters  of  life  freely,'  must  be  |)repared  for  their 
threatenings  and  cautions.  But  many  there  arc,  and  more  there  shall  be, 
who  meekly  jiut  aside  the  ofi'ered  measure — who  press  forward  to  behold  for 
themselves  and  quaff  the  precious  waters — who  are  baptized  in  them  unto 
newness  of  heart  and  life — who  daily  t;ike  in  larger  draughts — who  feel  tiieir 
souls  invigorated,  and  find  in  them  indeed  '  a  well  of  life,  springing  up  into 
everlastin"  life.' " 

T. 
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The  most  cursorv  observation  of  the  various  religious  systems  which  have 
existed  in  the  world  atibrds  a  proof  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life  forms  a 
sta^e  in  the  spiritual  progress  of  ever)'  nation.  It  has  been  and  is  perpetu- 
ally disputed,  whether  the  conception  originated  in  a  revelation  made  to  the 
fathers  of  the  race,  or  whether  it  has  been  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  un- 
assisted reason.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  Gentiles, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  case  as  it  regards  the 
chosen  people. 

It  is  clear,  not  only  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  formed  no  part  of 
the  Mosaic  system,  but  that,  at  an  early  period  of  their  history,  the  people 
had  no  idea  of  such  a  doctrine.  In  every  instance  in  the  history  of  other 
nations  where  the  belief  of  a  future  state  is  received,  we  find  traces  of  the 
doctrine  in  all  institut  oris,  and  references  to  it  in  all  circumstances;  it  in- 
lluences  the  will,  modifies  the  moral  code,  and  is  a  prominent  object  in  the 
delineation  of  the  national  mind.  The  few  fragments  which  remain  of  the 
songs  of  the  ancient  northern  nations  bear  a  constant  reference  to  this  great 
article  of  belief.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  religious  and  political  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  and  forms  the  principal  bond  of 
moral  union  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  ihe  source  of  re- 
ligious hope  and  fear  among  the  x\borigines  of  America.  In  every  nation 
where  the  belief  has  been  known  to  exist,  its  influence  has  been  incalcula- 
ble. It  has  stimulated  to  war,  characterized  the  laws,  modified  the  customs, 
pervaded  the  literature  of  the  whole  people  so  remarkably  as  to  afford  a 
strong  general  presumption  that  where  the  national  records  bear  no  trace  of 
the  doctrine,  the  doctrine  is  not  known.  The  early  Jewish  records  bear  no 
such  traces.  We  liave  a  very  circumstantial  history  ot  the  Jews  from  their 
separation  as  a  people ;  and  during  its  earlier  periods  there  is  an  absence  of 
all  reference  to  a  future  state.  We  have,  says  Warburton,  "  not  only  a  his- 
tory of  public  occurrences,  but  of  private  adventures,  in  the  lives  of  particu- 
lar persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  stations,  characters,  and  complex- 
ions; virgins,  matrons,  kings,  soldiers,  scholars,  merchants,  husbandmen. 
They  are  given  too  in  every  circumstance  of  life,  victorious,  captive,  sick 
and  in  health ;  plunged  in  civil  business,  or  retired  and  sequestered  in  the 
service  of  religion  ;  in  full  security,  and  in  the  most  imminent  and  impend- 
ing dangers.  Together  with  their  story,  we  have  likewise  their  compositions. 
Here  we  find  them  singing  their  triumphs,  there  their  Palinodia ;  here  en- 
forcing their  moral  precepts,  and  there  the  promises  and  denunciations  of 
heaven.  Yet  in  none  of  these  different  circumstances  of  life,  in  none  of 
these  various  casts  of  compoytion,  do  we  ever  had  any  of  them  acting  on 
the  motives,  or  influenced  by  ihe  prospect,  of  a  future  state  ;  or  indeed  ex- 
prtssing  the  least  hopes  and  fears,  or  even  common  curiosity  concerning  it. 
Every  thing  they  say  or  do  respects  the  present  life  only,  the  good  and  ill  of 
which  are  the  sole  objects  of  all  their  pursuits  and  aversions.  And  yet  the 
Sacred  Writings,  as  we  say,  are  of  all  kinds.  An  account  of  the  creation 
and  original  of  the  human  race;  the  history  of  a  private  family,  of  a  chosen 
people,  and  of  exemplary  men  and  wonien  ;  hymns  and  petitions  to  the 
Deity,  precepts  of  civil  hfe,  and  religious  prophecies  and  predictions. — 
Now,  is  it  posbiblo  to  conceive  that  m  works  so  various  both  in  their  sub- 
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ject,  style,  and  composition,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment  should  never  once  appear  to  have  had  any  share  in  the  people's 
thoughts,  if  indeed  it  made  part  of  their  religious  opinions  ?" 

The  means  by  which  the  mind  of  the  nation  was  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  this  doctrine  are  obvious  to  all  who  read  the  history  of  its  discipline. 
The  obscurity  of  the  fate  of  Enoch  must  have  awakened  curiosity ;  for  whe- 
ther he  was  translated,  or  whether  an  immature  death  be  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  phrase  "he  was  not,  for  God  took  him,"  the  obscurity  must  have 
been  as  great  to  the  earliest  readers  of  the  Mosaic  records  as  to  ourselves. 
The  disappearance  of  Moses  seems  also  to  have  been  enveloped  in  mystery ; 
and  by  tliese  circumstances,  by  the  ambiguity  before  mentioned  of  the  phrases 
relating  to  death  and  the  dead,  and  by  the  threat  of  punishment  extending  to 
many  generations,  the  people  were  prepared  for  speculation  on  the  fate  of 
Elijah,  and  for  the  conception  that  a  reward  might  await  him  after  bis  trans- 
lation. They  also  enjoyed  the  light  of  natural  reason  as  abundantly  as  other 
nations ;  for  though  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  the  sanctions 
of  their  law,  those  rewards  and  punishments  were  not  individual  but  na- 
tional ;  and  the  strong  argument  for  a  renewal  of  life  from  the  inequalities  in 
the  distribution  of  happiness,  affected  them  equally  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Possessing  the  same  natural  advantages  as  other  people,  and  being  besides 
subjected  to  an  additional  preparation,  it  seems  as  if  the  Jews  ought  to  have 
arrived  first  at  the  most  important  conviction  which  the  mind  can  entertain. 
They  were  not,  however,  the  first  to  attain  it ;  but  when  the  conception  was 
once  formed,  it  was  purer  and  more  correct  than  any  which  prevailed  else- 
where. Their  faith  consisted  of  more  than  an  obscure  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  attended  with  fancies  as  various  as  the  imaginations  from 
which  they  sprang.  As  far  as  the  Jews  believed  in  a  future  state  at  all,  they 
believed  in  it  as  a  state  of  proper  retribution  ;  and  their  faith  became  an  ac- 
tuating motive  in  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  submission  to  death.  How 
early  the  conception  attained  this  degree  of  purity,  and  to  what  extent  it 
prevailed  in  the  nation,  we  cannot  ascertain.  It  is  probable  that  faith  in  a 
future  life  was  entertained  by  a  few  only  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
Jews,  previous  to  the  Captivity,  and  that  it  was  by  intercourse  with  their 
Persian  conquerors,  with  the  Chaldaeans,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy in  Egypt,  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  were  familiarized  with  the  idea 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  they  were  thus  induced  to  inquire 
into  the  ambiguities  of  their  own  records,  to  compare  the  events  of  their  own 
history  with  this  new  philosophy,  and  thence  to  draw  inferences  distinct 
enough  to  become  actuating  motives.  Tlie  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
woman  and  her  seven  sons  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (whatever 
may  be  its  authority  in  other  respects)  is  invaluable  as  proving  the  strength 
of  conviction  of  a  future  slate  of  reward  which  prevailed  among  the  Jewish 
people  ;  a  conviction  powerful  enough  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  torture  and  a 
fearlessness  of  death.  By  comparing  this  narrative  with  the  desponding  ex- 
pressions of  Job  and  the  mournful  questionings  of  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes, 
remarkable  evidence  may  be  obtained  of  the  progress  of  the  national  mind 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  conception,  whenever  formed,  and  however  strengthened,  still  re- 
mained indistinct,  partial,  and  variable.  The  doctrine  was  a  matter  of  infe- 
rence, and  the  facts  from  which  the  inference  was  drawn  were  few  and  in- 
sufhcieut.  It  was  as  yet  unsusceptible  of  proof,  and  destitute  of  authority, 
Aw\  must  therefore  have  been  held  on  a  diiVercnl  tenure  from  other  doc- 
liincs  of  religion,  and  liavc  been  inferior  to  them  all  in  sanctity.     The  time 
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at  length  arrived  when  it  was  to  be  established  in  its  due  supremacy  in  the 
human  reason,  by  the  highest  authority  and  tlie  most  unquestionable  testi- 
mony. 

It  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the  administration  of  a  moral  go- 
vernment is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  the  discipline  to  which  mankind  has 
been  subjected, — of  the  development  of  reason  by  natural  means,  of  the  Old 
and  New  dispensations.  It  is  usually  declared  that  the  grand  purpose  of  the 
Christian  revelation  is  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  system  ;  but  we  must  again  observe,  as 
we  did  before  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  important  truth  is  only  valuable  in  its  relation  to  an  ulterior 
object, — the  recognition  of  a  moral  government.  The  popular  conceptions 
of  such  a  government,  though  now  distinct,  were  narrow  and  mean  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  might  become  under  a  fuller  revelation  ;  and  it  was 
in  order  to  enlarge  and  elevate  these  conceptions  that  a  spiritual  was  now  to 
be  substituted  for  a  ritual  law,  and  that  a  higher  sanction  was  to  supersede 
those  which  had  hitherto  been  admitted.  The  revelation  of  a  future  life  was 
important,  not  as  an  isolated  truth,  but  as  the  highest  sanction  of  the  divine 
law. 

A  remarkable  provision  had  been  early  made  for  the  changes  and  substitu- 
tions which  were  now  to  take  place,  and  which  were  little  accordant  with  the 
inclinations  of  the  Jewish  people.  By  the  terms  of  their  covenant  with  God, 
they  were  bound  to  receive  every  message  which  he  should  send,  and  to 
honour  every  messenger  whom  he  should  appoint,  though  the  one  should 
command  the  overthrow  of  their  peculiar  institutions,  and  the  other  be  made 
the  agent  of  the  revolution.  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  people,  prof- 
fered amidst  the  terrors  of  Horeb,  that  they  might  no  more  hear  the  voice  of 
Jehovah  or  behold  his  lightnings,  a  promise  was  given  that  prophets  should 
henceforth  be  the  exponents  of  the  Divine  will ;  this  promise  being  coupled 
with  the  necessary  condition  that  the  voice  of  the  prophet  should  be  listened 
to  and  his  commands  obeyed  as  readily  as  if  they  proceeded  immediately  from 
God.  From  this  condition  there  was  no  escape  ;  and  by  a  requisition  of 
their  own  law,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  receive  every  divine  message,  and 
to  act  upon  it,  even  though  it  should  command  the  abolition  of  that  law, 
and  the  extinction  of  its  sanctions.  The  punishment  also  of  those  who 
violated  this  national  covenant,  involved  in  it  the  overthrow  of  the  prepara- 
tory institution,  and  left  the  way  open  for  the  establishment  of  the  more  im- 
portant one  which  was  to  supersede  it.  These  provisions  afford  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  the  wisdom  by  which  the  one  dispensation  was  made  subser- 
vient to  the  other,  and  both  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind. 

As  the  new  revelation  was  not  appropriated  to  the  peculiar  people,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  intended  to  abolish  their  peculiarity,  it  had  a  twofold  cha- 
racter, and  its  administrator  a  double  office.  The  gospel  was  presented  in 
one  aspect  to  the  Jews,  in  another  to  mankind  at  large ;  for  the  sake  of  the 
former,  it  bore  a  particular,  for  the  latter,  an  universal  character.  To  the 
one,  it  was  the  glad-tidings  of  the  kingdom ;  to  the  other,  the  message  of 
salvation.  To  the  one,  Christ  came  as  their  king ;  to  the  other,  as  the  giver 
of  hfe.  To  the  one,  he  was  the  Messiah ;  to  the  other,  the  Saviour.  This 
distinction,  this  double  character,  as  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  old  insti- 
tutions, was  destined  to  disappear  in  their  abolition.  To  the  Jews  who  re- 
jected the  new  dispensation,  the  gospel  was  not  glad-tidings,  nor  Jesus  a 
king.  By  those  who  embraced  it,  the  separation  from  the  rest  of  their  race 
which  had  subsisted  from  their  origin  as  a  nation,  was  soon  found  to  be  no 
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longer  necessary  or  practicable,  and  to  them  the  s;ospel  appeared  in  its  aspect 
of  universality,  and  Christ  as  a  saviour  rather  than  a  king.  They  saw  that 
the  office  of  this  new  lawgiver  consisted  in  tlie  introduction  and  support  of  a 
better  system  of  religion  than  theirs;  a  system  incompatible  with  their  own; 
a  system  designed  to  supplant  their  own.  All  union  between  the  believing 
and  unbelieving  Jews  was  therefore  impossible.  There  could  be  no  hailing 
between  two  opinions.  The  advocates  of  the  two  systems,  the  obstinate 
adherents  of  the  one,  and  the  obedient  disciples  of  the  other,  were  placed  in 
direct  opposition,  and  Jesus  spoke  truly  when  he  said,  "  He  thar  is  not  with 
me  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad." 

The  systems  are  indeed  as  incompatible  in  their  nature  as  unfitted  by 
their  form  for  a  contemporaneous  existence ;  and  it  is  no  more  possible  for 
a  man  to  adhere  to  both  than  for  a  pupil  to  attach  himself  to  an  elementary 
book  while  extending  the  application  of  the  science  it  teaches  to  new  objects. 
The  Jewish  law  related  to  external  obedience ;  the  Christian  extended  to 
the  discipline  of  the  heart.  Infractions  of  the  old  law  subjected  the  offender 
to  death;  but  as  no  individual  could  have  escaped  the  penalty  by  merit,  a 
commutation  of  punishment  was  ordained,  and  sacrifices  were  accepted  as 
an  atonement.  Infractions  of  the  Christian  law,  which  is  spiritual  in  its 
nature  and  operation,  can  obtain  pardon  only  by  a  spiritual  act ;  and  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  this  distinction  that  the  forerunner  of  the 
Christ  preached  repentance  to  the  Jews.  Ten)poral  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, near  or  remote,  were  the  higrhest  objects  of  hojje  and  fear  which 
Judaism  could  present.  Christianity  not  only  revealed  sublimer  subjects  of 
desire,  but  shewed  that  lower  objects  might  be  regarded  with  feelings  the 
very  reverse  of  those  which  had  hitherto  been  connected  with  them.  It  dis- 
j)layed  the  truth,  that  temporal  happiness  may  issue  in  evil,  that  the  afflic- 
tions of  life  may  prove  to  be  blessings,  and  that  they  would  no  longer  bear 
a  strict  proportion  to  the  obedience  either  of  a  nation  or  of  individuals;  that, 
in  short,  they  were  abolished  as  sanctions.  As  it  has  been  beautifully  said, 
"  Prosperity  was  the  promise  of  the  Old  covenant,  adversity  of  the  New." 
Tlic  distinguishing  character  of  Judaism  was  its  exclusiveness ;  of  Christian- 
ity, its  universality.  The  one  appealed  to  feelings  peculiar  to  the  descend- 
ants of  one  man  ;  the  other,  to  desires  common  to  the  race.  The  one  was 
based  on  facts  interesting  to  those  only  whose  experience  bore  a  reference 
to  such  facts  :  the  other  was  founded  on  principles  congenial  to  all  hearts,  in 
all  regions,  through  all  time. 

The  two  systems  were  irreconcileable  ;  they  were  opposite  in  all  respects; 
and  yet  such  an  analogy  was  preserved  in  their  modes  of  operation,  so  evi- 
dent was  their  tendency  to  the  same  point,  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt 
that  their  origin  was  identical.  I3olh  were  the  productions  of  the  san)e 
wisdom,  and  their  operation  was  conducted  by  the  same  iH'nevolence.  If 
this  had  been  clearly  perceived  by  all  concerned,  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie  new  dispensation,  all  would  have  been  well;  but  some  in- 
sulted the  Divine  wisdom  by  endeavouring  to  hold  the  two  systems  in  union, 
while  others  rejected  the  gifts  fif  Divine  benevolence,  and  chose  to  exclude 
lliemselvf'S  from  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

Since,  to  believers,  the  Christ  could  not  long  appear  in  his  particular  cha- 
racter of  king,  and  by  unbelievers  that  character  could  not  be  admitted,  it 
becomes  interesting  to  inquire  at  what  ])eriod  the  particular  merged  in  the 
U^'nera!  oflice  ;  to  ascertain  what  authority  was  claimed  luider  the  title  ol 
King,  and  when  that  title  was  reliuiiuished  in  favour  of  others  more  correctly 
expressive  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  su[)rcnKiey. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  title  of  King,  as  applied  to  Christ,  is  purely  meta- 
phorical. He  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  temporal  authority,  to  legislative 
power,  to  juridical  rights,  to  the  outward  pomp  and  observance  which  are 
the  attendants  of  royalty.  Instead  of  enacting  laws,  he  proposed  principles  ; 
instead  of  pronouncins  sentence  of  punishment,  he  recommended  repent- 
ance ;  and  instead  of  encouraging  the  people  to  proclaim  him  a  king,  he 
declared  that  he  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  His  rule 
was  spiritual,  aiid  consisted  in  the  authority  which  was  given  him  to  abolish 
the  old  law, and  to  introduce  itssubjects to  a  better  system  ;  and  the  imagery 
of  royalty  was  used  because  it  accorded  with  the  notions  of  the  Jews,  and 
because  he  was  sent  to  rule  a  nation,  to  work  a  change  in  a  separate  people. 
If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  metaphorical  nature  of  his  title,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  styled  King  while  he  himself  declared  that 
his  kingdom  had  not  commenced.  It  was  only  "  nigh  at  hand"  after  he 
had  declared  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  In  as  far  as  his  mission  respected 
the  Jews,  he  was  sovereign  over  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  sat  on  the  throne 
of  David  ;  but  as  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  as  Judaism  was  an 
institution  of  this  world  only,  he  could  not  be  literally  the  sovereign  of  its 
adherents.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  in  reahty  a  potentate,  the  use  he 
made  of  his  authority  was  singular.  Lniike  every  other  potentate,  his  prin- 
cipal aim  was  to  abrogate  his  ou  n  title,  to  hasten  the  dissolution  of  his  own 
realm.  As  we  have  seen,  he  claimed  no  power  over  those  who  rejected 
him  ;  and  when  his  spiritual  influence  failed,  their  mutual  relation  was  dis- 
solved. He  came  to  consummate  the  dispensation  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached; and  if  they  would  not  admit  such  a  consummation,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them.  To  those  who  acknowledged  him  as  king,  he  gave 
the  same  revelation  which  was  given  to  the  Gentile  nations,  and  which  was 
destined  to  bless  the  world.  He  relaxed  their  bondage  to  the  ritual  law, 
proposed  to  them  those  principles  which  must  form  a  bond  of  union  with 
mankind  at  large,  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the  institutions  which  rendered 
them  a  separate  people,  and  prepared  them  for  the  conviction  that  his  gospel 
was  universal,  and  that  his  title  of  King  could  not  therefore  be  perpetuated. 
He  gradually  withdrew  from  their  minds  their  narrow  notions  of  his  sove- 
reignty, and  substituted  a  nobler  attachment  to  him  as  a  spiritual  saviour. 
Having  at  first  fixed  their  attention  on  his  gospel  in  the  aspect  which  was 
adapted  to  their  circumstances,  he  gradually  enlarged  their  views  till  they 
were  prepared  to  embrace  it  in  its  universal  character.  Those  who  readily 
received  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom,  were  eager,  in  course  of  time,  to 
exchange  them  for  the  gospel  of  life. 

To  what  kingdom,  then,  did  Jesus  so  often  refer  as  that  which  was  nigh 
at  hand,  that  in  which  his  disciples  should  feast  with  him,  where  his  apostles 
should  sit  on  thrones,  and  exercise  judgment?  If  it  was  not  the  scene  of 
temporal  splendour,  it  must  have  been  that  of  spiritual  supremacy.  It  was 
not  in  palaces,  camps,  or  courts  of  justice,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men — of  the 
Jews  first,  and  of  the  Gentiles  afterwards ;  and  his  disciples  were  to  partake 
with  him  of  the  privileges  of  this  holy  administration,  and  his  apostles  to 
proclaim  the  new  law  to  which  the  twelve  tribes  were  required  to  yield  obe- 
dience. In  whatever  the  peculiar  glory  of  Jesus  consisted,  in  that  consisted 
his  kingdom.  His  peculiar  glory  consisted  in  his  pre-eminent  endowments 
from  on  high,  in  his  distinction  as  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Saviour.  In  this  appointment  we  recognize  his  regal 
dignity,  and  in  his  j^eculiar  endowments,  his  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the 
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hearts  of  men.  His  reign  began  with  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, and  ended  when  that  exertion  was  no  longer  necessary,  when  Judaism 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  temple,  when  signs 
and  wonders  ceased,  and  Christianity  had  spread  sufficiently  to  make  its 
way  by  natural  means  alone.  According  to  his  promise,  Jesus  had  been 
with  his  disciples  till  the  end  of  the  age,  in  manifest  interpositions  of  the 
holy  spirit,  in  evident  watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  his  church,  in  the 
personal  administration  of  its  government  by  communication  with  his  ap- 
pointed agents.  When  the  essential  truth  of  the  new  dispensation  was 
completely  engrafted  on  that  of  the  old,  when  it  had  also  struck  root  vigor- 
ously in  a  fresh  soil,  the  hand  which  had  planted,  grafted,  and  watered,  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  charge  was  committed  to  the  sunshine  and  dews  of 
heaven. 

These  natural  influences  have  done  their  work.  The  gospel  has  spread, 
—how  widely,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate — how  deeply,  none  can  know  but 
He  who  conducts  the  education  of  his  rational  offspring,  ordaining  the  mode, 
administering  the  means,  and  leading  on  the  subjects  of  his  discipline,  by 
slow  gradation,  from  utter  darkness  into  marvellous  light.  The  most  im- 
portant step  in  this  progress  was  the  exchange  of  Christianity  for  Judaism. 
By  this  exchange  the  essence  was  substituted  for  the  form,  the  spirit  for  the 
letter  ;  and  the  human  mind  was  not  only  exercised  by  a  holier  fear  and  a 
nobler  hope,  but  made  conscious  of  a  capacity  for  love,  human  and  divine, 
pure  as  its  source,  boundless  as  its  scope,  and  eternal  as  its  objects. 

D.F. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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May  28,  1830. 

Thou  spirit-bird  of  viewless  wing, 

'I'liat,  round  the  lush-green  fields  of  Spring, 

Makest  the  hedge-row  echoes  ring 

Willi  thy  vague  call. 
Now  here,  now  there,  thou  wisp-light  thing, 

Misleading  all ! 

When  golden  cups  of  sunny  hue. 
And  bird's-eye  gems  of  living  blue. 
And  purple  vetches,  twisting  tlirough 

Moist  herbs  and  grass. 
Come  forth — with  them  thou  comest  too, 

l']re  tliem  to  pass. 

Delighted  Childhood  mocks  thy  lay. 
Manhood  hears  half  his  cares  away. 
Even  Age,  beneath  his  thin  locks  gray. 

By  thee  beguil'd, 
l.ciips  back  into  Life's  niDrning  dity, 

A  white-hair'd  Child  ! 
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Shy  guest !  wliat  call'st  ihou  back  to  me  ? 

A  vision  of  young  memory. 

Born  of  that  happy  time,  when,  free 

From  care  or  coil, 
I  vvatch'd  on  Scottish  braes  the  bee 

At  his  sweet  toil. 

In  the  grey  hill-side's  heathery  nook. 
By  a  clear,  rocky.  Highland  brook. 
That,  languid  with  the  sunshine,  took 

Its  loch-ward  way. 
Hands  in  the  stream,  I  lie,  and  look 

On  its  wild  play. 

Hark  !  through  lone  glen  and  cairny  hill, — 
No  plover's  whistle  clear  and  shrill. 
No  cloud-high  lavrock's  gushing  trill 

O'er  moorland  nest, — 
But  thy  monotony  of  bill 

Breaks  the  deep  rest. 

What  magic  in  that  simple  sound  ! 
The  summer  stream  winds  as  it  wound. 
Or,  cross'd,  o'er-leaps  its  mossy  bound 

With  angrier  flow — 
The  Ossianic  Mountains  round. 

The  Lake  below ! 

And  with  these  fix'd  realities, 
The  feelings  of  those  moments  rise, 
While,  passive  all,  my  spirit  lies. 

Before  them  borne. 
Like  ripe  grass  which  the  breeze  o'er-flies. 

Or  shadowing  corn. 

How  fine,  how  firm,  the  mystic  chain. 
That  binds  the  human  heart  and  brain  ! 
That  can  call  up — and  not  in  vain — 

From  simplest  things. 
Past  pleasures  filter'd  from  their  pain, 

Joys  without  wings  ! 

Thoughts  by  sweet  Earth  are  sometimes  given. 
We  would  not  wish  forgot  in  Heaven  : 
And,  when  the  mortal  link  is  riven. 

In  spheres  above, 
Whate'er  I  lov'd  below,  all  shriven. 

Still  let  me  love  ! — 
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Thkre  are  few  doctrines  of  the  raodern  self-called  orthodoxy  which 
liave  piobahly  had  a  greater  effect  in  repelling  the  serious  and  reflecting 
Deist  from  an  irapartird  inquiry  into  the  evidences  of  revelation  than  that 
of  eternal  torments.  The  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  thus  concludes  some  just  and  striking  remarks  on  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  expectation  of  a  future  state  : — "  It  could  never  have  been 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  scoffer,  had  not  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  which  some  of  its  zealous  assertors  have  taught  us  was 
to  be  made  in  that  world  to  come,  been  too  frequently  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  our  moral  sentiments."  Nay,  there  are  many  serious  Christians, 
who,  if  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves  that  such  a  doctrine  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  weight  of 
external  testimony  in  support  of  their  authenticity  and  consequent  authority 
would  suffice  to  counterbalance  its  inherent  incredibility.  The  historical 
evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  under  such  circumstances,  would  present 
in  their  estimation  a  problem  of  most  dilhcult  solution,  a  mystery  which 
they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  unravel ;  but  they  would  consider  its  rejection  as 
a  less  difficulty  than  the  admission  of  a  doctrine  inconsistent  with  what 
reason  and  nature  teach  them  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God.  They 
would  resign  with  extreme  reluctance  the  sure  ground  of  hope  and  confident 
expectation  as  to  a  future  state,  which  the  gospel  professed  to  hold  out ;  but 
they  would  prefer  to  rest  contented  with  the  imperfect  conjectures  and 
vague  surmises  of  philosophy,  rather  than  receive  it  on  the  faith  of  a  re- 
velation which  combined  it  with  a  prospect  so  horrid  and  revolting. 
We  will  add,  too,  so  immoral  in  its  tendency  ;  so  calculated  to  defeat  the 
efficacy  of  the  sanctions  by  which  the  Christian  law  is  enforced.  For  we 
are  well  convinced,  that  there  is  no  delusion  more  completely  unfounded 
than  the  idea  that  the  notion  of  eternal  punishment  has  any  tendency  to 
increase  the  power  of  these  motives  in  working  on  the  fears  of  the  sinner. 
It  can  only  be  in  consequence  of  very  erroneous  representations  of  it  by  its 
enemies,  or  an  in)perfcct  display  of  its  real  resources  on  the  part  of  its 
friends,  if  the  doctrine  of  final  universal  restitution  docs  not  appear  incom- 
parably more  poweri'iil,  awakening,  and  alarming.  We  never  yet  heard 
or  read  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  former  oj)inion,  and  to  bring  it  home  as 
a  practical  motive,  which  did  not  defeat  its  object  by  rousing  all  the  natural 
feelings  of  equity  and  ju^tice  in  the  soul  against  a  statement  so  enormous, 
and  in  its  own  nature  incredible.  It  is  not  denied  that  to  a  certain  extent  it 
fijrnis  in  tJiamf  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  great  majority  of  Christians;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  practically  believed  by  many.  Tlie  views 
it  holds  out  of  the   principle  accordnig  to  which  future  retribution  is  to  be 

♦  Li^;ht  foi'  tliciii  tliat  Sit  hi  Darkness.  A  Conrse  oC  Six  lA'ctuirs,  on  the  Non- 
ctciiiitv of  I'utMic  I'miishiiiciii  iuiil  the  Final  HcsKiratioM  of  ail  Mankind  to  I'nrity 
and  Ha|i|»incs.-,  (krncnd  at  llak.-woi  th,  In  Siillolli  ;  to  wliich  is  added,  an  Apjicn- 
dix ,  containing;  Aniniadvtr.sions  on  Tuo  iit'cinics,  (on  Ihc  Divinity  ot  Ciiiist,  and 
on  liic  Atonement,)  (hiivered  hy  the  iiev.  .1.  Dennant,  ilale.-wortii,  ah^o  Kiec  Stric- 
tuics  on  his  I'.ook  entitled  "  Soul  I'rosperity."  liy  'i'.  l.atiiani,  Minister  at  Hrani- 
held,  in  Snlh.lk,  and  .Mi-sion,irv  to  tiie  liiiVish  and  Foiciun  Unitarian  Assoeiation. 
llali:svvoill,  :   '1'. 'ri|i|Mll  ;    F,,iid(.n:   'J'eiilun  an<l  fox.      I'|..  212.      lcS:U). 
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awarded,  are  so  inconsistent  with  the  maxims  and  feelings  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  and  which  regulate  what  is  called  justice  in  the  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  that  it  has,  after  all,  very  little  practical  influence. 
The  prevalent  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  whole  human  race  is  divided  into 
two  fjreat  classes,  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  between  which  there  is  fixed 
a  wide  and  impassable  gulf;  that  the  whole  of  the  former  are  admitted  to 
the  joys  of  heaven,  while  all  the  latter  are  doomed  to  endless,  irremediable, 
and  inconceivable  woe.  But  it  is  manifest  that  this  representation  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  experience  of  the  moral  character  and  condition  of  mankind. 
Far  from  finding  them  reducible  to  these  two  distinct  classes,  we  should 
rather  refer  them  to  a  scale  which  exhibits  an  almost  endless  diversity  of 
shades  and  gradations.  From  the  very  highest  degree  of  moral  excellence 
ever  reached  by  mortal  man,  down  to  the  lowest  depravity  to  which  he  was 
ever  degraded,  we  find  a  multitude  of  intermediate  steps,  each  differing  from 
that  immediately  above  and  below  it,  by  a  very  slight  and  almost  impercep)- 
tible  distinction.  As  the  most  excellent  character  that  ever  existed  upon 
earth  (our  blessed  Saviour  alone  excepted)  presented  some  mixture  of  faults 
and  follies,  so  the  most  abandoned  and  depraved  wickedness  is  always  re- 
lieved by  some  lighter  shade  of  humanity.  Now,  it  is  impossible  that  causes 
should  be  separated  from  their  consequences  in  the  moral,  any  more  than  in 
the  natural  world.  As  the  imperfections  of  the  virtuous  man,  as  long  as  they 
remain,  must  be  attended  by  some  diminution  of  his  happiness,  so  the  amia- 
ble qualities  which  are  still  discernible  in  the  character  of  the  sinner,  cannot 
but  have  the  effect,  not  only  of  alleviating  the  load  of  his  guilt,  but  of  modi- 
fying its  punishment.  His  state  at  least  cannot  be  so  miserable  as  it  would 
have  been  if  these  partially  redeeming  qualities  had  not  existed.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  for  us  to  say  where  the  one  class  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
At  what  point  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  which  is  to  have  the  awful  efficacy  of 
marking  all  on  one  side  of  it  for  endless  wrath,  while  those  on  the  other, 
some  of  whom  may  differ  by  a  quantity  almost  inappreciable  from  the  best 
of  the  rejected,  are  admitted  to  the  bliss  prepared  for  the  faithful .'' 

This  is  a  doctrine,  we  have  said,  which  very  few  habitually  and  practi- 
cally believe  ;  and,  least  of  all,  those  who  most  require  the  influence  of 
motives  derived  from  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  to  deter  them  from  the  entice- 
ments of  sin.  The  very  trifling  efl'ect  that  seems  to  be  produced  on  the 
conduct  of  many  of  this  class  by  the  belief,  or  the  supposed  belief,  in  eternal 
torments,  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  most  judicious  method  has  not 
been  employed  for  making  a  salutary  impression  upon  their  minds.  It 
might  lead  us  to  think  it  possible  that  something  more  nearly  analogous  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  penal  sanctions  of  human  laws  are  apportioned,  would 
address  itself  with  more  force  and  effect  to  the  mind  of  a  sinner ;  and  it 
miaht  consequently  induce  some,  if  not  to  hope  that  it  may  after  all  prove 
to  be  authorized  by  the  divine  word,  at  least  to  inquire  into  the  real  truth  on 
this  momentous  subject  with  a  spirit  more  approaching  to  candour  and  im- 
partiality than  is  sometimes  brought  to  it. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  appalling  doctrine  appears  to  be  materially 
reduced  by  a  feeling  not  very  different  from  that  which  has  the  same  kind  of 
influence  on  the  capital  punishments  so  frequently  denounced  by  human 
laws  on  inferior  offences,  against  which,  however,  they  are  rarely  carried  into 
execution.  A  man  who,  notwithstanding  that  he  feels  himself  yet  far  fix)m 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  is  conscious  of  a  multitude  of  defects  and  tailings, 
is  the  object  of  respect  and  esteem  among  his  neighbour,  or  at  least  is  in 
point  of  general  reputation  not  materially  below  the  level  of  those  with 
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whom  he  chiefly  associates,  naturally  finds  it  difficult  to  persuade  himself 
that  the  errors  and  follies  of  which  he  knows  himself  to  be  guilty  are  to  lead 
to  endless  and  inconceivable  woe.     He  is,  indeed,  told  so,  by  those  whose 
representations  he  has  allowed  himself  to  receive  with  implicit,  unexaminintj 
confidence  as  the  true  statement  of  revealed  truth  ;  he  knows  that  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  authorized  creed  of  the  most  orthodox  sects  ;  he  hears  this,  and 
little  else  resounded  from  the  pulpits  of  the  most  popular  expounders  of  these 
creeds;  but  their  harrowinsf  descriptions,  and  occasionally  impressive  ap- 
peals, though  they  may  affright  his  imagination,  rarely  produce  the  desired 
effect  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart.      Incredulus  odit ;    he  cannot 
imagine  either  himself  or  those  about  him,  whom  he  believes  to  be  little 
better,  if  so  good,  as  himself,  but  who,  with  all  their  faults,  are  the  objects 
of  his  love  and  regard,  to  be  indeed  destined  to  so  tremendous  a  fate.     AIL 
the  moral  feelings  of  his  nature  rise  up  in  arms  against  the  supposition  ;  and 
though  it  may  form  a  part  of  his  theoretical  creed,  it  forms  no  part  of  his 
habitual,  of  his  practical  religious  principles.     But  the  misfortune  is,  that 
having  in  spirit  and  in  practice  rejected  this  horrible  tenet,  the  creed  of  his 
church,  and  the  denunciations  of  his  favourite  preachers,  present  him  with 
nothing  to  take  its  place.     That  the  sins  committed  in  a  few  years  by  a  frail 
mortal  like  himself,  whom  yet  he  lias  not  the  false  humility  to  think  the 
lowest  and  most  sinful  of  human  beings,  are  deserving  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, or  will  meet  with  it  at  the  hands  of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice,  is 
what  he  does  not  and  cannot  believe,  with  whatever  confidence  it  may  be 
inculcated  by  those  who  pretend  in  this  matter  to  be  interpreters  of  the  word 
of  God.     But  having  rejected  this  notion,  the  system  of  orthodoxy  provides 
no  other  alternative  but  impunity  ;  nay,  admission  to  heavenly  joys.     All 
this  leads  inevitably  to  the  evil  consequence  of  injuring  in  the  most  serious 
manner  the  moral  efificacy  of  those  sanctions  by  which  the  Scripture  morality 
is  enforced,  and  the  tendency  of  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  gospel 
to  promote  their  great  object  of  a  holy  and  a  well-spent  life. 

Of  the  superiority  in  moral  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  final  restitution,  when 
properly  understood,  the  respectable  author  of  the  publications  before  us  ap- 
pears to  be  very  sensible.     He  has  stated  the  general  argument  in  support  of 
his  position,  as  derived  both  from  reason  and  from  scripture,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  shew  that  he  has  carefully  studied  the  controversy ;  and  those  who 
have  recourse  to  his  lectures  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  distinct  view  of 
the  nature  and  true  strength  of  his  case  will  not  be  disappointed.     He  un- 
dertakes to  prove,  first,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  sin  that  can 
merit  or  require  eternal  punishment,  and  that  this  is  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  and  with  the  character  and  perfec- 
tions of  God.     Secondly,  that  no  threatening  in  all  the  Bible,  against  sin  or 
sinners,  includes,  when  properly  understood,  a  threatening  of  eternal  tor- 
ments ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  contrary  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all 
men  to  purity  and  happiness  is  plainly  taught  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.     On  the  first  two  points  we  cordially  agree  with  him,  and  on 
the  third  we  differ  only  so  far  as  to  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of 
some  of  the  direct  proofs  on  which  his  commendable  zeal  for  an  important 
principle  has  led  him  to  lay  perhaps  an  undue  stress.     But  that  the  conclu- 
sion is  countenanced  by  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  by  ali 
the  views  which  both  reason  and  revelation  encourage  us  to  form  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  that  it  may  be  collected  from  the  brief 
hints  occ-asionally  presented  of  the  object  and  tendency  of  future  punishment 
as  the  instrument  of  moral  discipline,  we  readily  admit  and  firmly  believe. 
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He  goes  on  afterwards  to  vindicate  his  tenet  against  the  various  objections 
derived  from  erroneous  notions  of  divine  sovereignty  and  justice,  and  more 
especially  from  the  prevailing  misconceptions  with  respect  to  its  supposed 
moral  tendency,  as  holding  out  too  extensive  a  hope  to  mankind,  as  soften- 
ing or  setting  aside  the  denunciations  against  sinners  and  relaxing  the  obli- 
gations to  virtue.  These  he  combats  ably  and,  we  think,  successfully,  in  the 
following  passage : 

"  It  is  also  objected  against  final  restoration,  that  it  softens  down,  or  sets 
aside,  the  threatenings  against  sinners.  This  is  either  a  gross  mistake,  or  a 
more  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine.  It  denies,  indeed,  that  there  is 
one  single  threatening  of  endless  misery  in  all  the  Bible.  It  teaches  that  the 
strongest  language  and  boldest  figures  which  are  applied  to  future  punish- 
ment, have  all  a  limited  signification  ;  it  shews,  from  the  nature,  character, 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  his  relation  to  man,  that  the  end  of  all  punish- 
ment is  corrective,  not  vindictive ;  limited,  and  not  eternal.  But  so  far  from 
softening  or  setting  aside  the  threatenings,  it  gives  the  most  awful  of  them 
their  full  and  scriptural  meaning,  without  the  least  softening  or  palliation ; 
for  it  insists  upon  the  fact,  that  no  wilful  sinner  can  escape  punishment,  nor 
any  unrepented  sin  pass  with  impunity.  Since  God  will  bring  every  work 
into  judgment  with  every  secret  thing,  and  will,  in  the  most  just,  righteous, 
and  impartial  manner,  reward  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  that,  as  no 
wilful  and  unrepented  crime  shall  be  forgiven,  so  no  substitute  for  personal 
righteousness  shall  be  accepted  Those  who  have  done  evU  shall  receive  for 
the  evil  they  have  done  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  that  hath  done 
evil,  and  there  will  be  no  respect  of  persons  with  God ;  but  glory,  honour, 
and  peace,  will  be  the  reward  of  every  one  that  worketh  good.  It  further 
teaches,  that  the  connexion  between  crime  and  punishment  remains  unbroken, 
and  that  so  long  as  any  one  remains  vicious,  he  must  remain  miserable :  and 
that  God's  fatherly  rebukes  and  merciful  corrections  will  follow  such,  even  in 
a  future  state,  till  every  degree  of  enmity  is  subdued,  and  until  they  shall 
submit  and  accept  of  the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes ;  for,  as  I  live,  saith 
Jehovah,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  unto 
God ;  and  where  this  is  not  produced  without  punishment,  punishment  will 
be  made  the  means  to  produce  it,  either  in  this  or  in  a  future  state,  and  the 
rod  of  correction  shall  rest  on  every  stubborn  son,  imtil  it  drives  sin  and  folly 
out  of  his  heart,  and  humble  and  reconcile  the  whole  rational  creation  unto 
God. 

"  It  is  also  objected  against  the  final  restoration  that  it  relaxes  the  moral 
obligations  of  mankind.  It  is  said,  if  all  will  be  finally  restored  to  happiness, 
and  none  consigned  to  endless  misery,  then  men  have  little  cause  to  fear  sin- 
ning, and  as  little  reason  to  regard  the  practice  of  moral  virtue,  since  all  will 
be  equally  saved  at  last.  This  might  be  a  plausible  objection,  if,  indeed,  all 
would  be  equally  saved  at  last ;  but,  before  this  is  admitted,  it  must  be  proved, 
that  the  punishment  that  will  follow  all  unrepented  sin  and  the  pains  of  the 
second  death,  are  nothing  to  fear  or  endure ;  and  that  exemption  from  the 
second  death,  and  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life  and  a  part  in  the  first  resur- 
rection, are  objects  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  matters  not  whether  we 
obtain  them  or  lose  them.  Then,  indeed,  we  mis^ht  say,  'Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  But  the  doctrine  of  final  restoration  teaches 
far  different  lessons.  It  does  not,  like  the  popular  creed,  teach  that  men 
may  be  saved  by  mere  faith  without  good  works ;  that  they  may  be  pardoned 
through  the  sufferings  of  a  substitute ;  that  they  are  accounted  righteous  in 
God's  sight  and  justified  before  him,  on  account  of  the  righteousness,  merits, 
and  virtues  of  another.  No,  it  insists  on  personal,  practical,  and  positive 
virtue,  holiness,  and  righteousness ;  and  that  without  holiness  and  obedience 
to  God,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  It  does  not,  like  the  Antinomian  tenet, 
teach  that  the  beUever  in  a  certain  creed  is  freed  from  all  obligation  to  the 
moral  precepts  of  God's  law ;  freed  from  its  curse  by  the  death  of  another, 
and  from  all  obedience  to  its  commands,  because  that  other  has  obeved  them. 
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But  it  maintains  the  universal  obligation  of  the  law  of  God  as  bindin**'  upon 
every  man,  and  recjuiring-  from  each  the  uniform  and  personal  performance 
of  every  religious,  social,  and  moral  virtue.  It  twiches  that  he,  and  only  he, 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous ;  and  that  the  personally  righteous  alone 
sliall  be  accepted.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  any  wilful  sin,  eitlier  of  omis- 
sion or  commission.  It  does  not  substitute  mere  faith,  form,  creeds,  fancies, 
names,  opinions,  and  blind  zeal,  in  the  place  of  practical  goodness  and  spi- 
ritual devotion,  nor  in  the  place  of  genuine  piety  and  virtue.  It  claims  the 
heart  to  be  wholly  and  sincerely  devoted  to  God,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  the  members  of  the  l)ody,  to  l)e  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  In  a  word,  it  requires  the 
followers  of  Jesus  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  leader,  and  study  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  to  be  like  him,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners." — Pp.  102 — 105. 

These  ideas  are  very  just,  and  would  have  deserved  a  more  extended  illus- 
tration, in  order  to  brinc^  Iiorae  upon  iiis  hearers  the  practical  impression 
(infinitely  more  powerful  and  salutary  in  our  estimation  than  that  of  tiie  po- 
pular opinion)  winch  the  idea  of  a  final  restitution,  when  fairly  and  correctly- 
stated  in  all  its  consequences,  is  calculated  to  produce. 

A  large  appendix  is  subjoined,  consislin^  of  letters  to  and  strictures  upon 
a  Mr.  Dennant,  a  Calvinistic  preacher  in  tlie  author's  neighbourhood,  who 
appears  to  have  attacked  his  doctrine  from  the  pulpit.  It  displays  considera- 
ble acuteness  and  talent,  but  abounds  too  much  in  local  allusions  and  per- 
sonality to  be  interesting  to  many  readers  at  a  distance.  The  same  charac- 
ter applies  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  other  tract,  "  The  Self-plumed 
Bishop  unplumed,"  wliicli  is  almost  uniulelligible  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  parties  concerned.  How  far  it  was  worth  while  to  bring 
these  petty  details  before  the  public  (even  the  pubhc  of  Bramfield  and  Hales- 
woilh)  at  all,  tlie  author  of  course  must  be  a  better  judge  than  we  can  be  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  extended  Osefulness  of  a  book  which, 
as  far  as  the  general  argument  goes,  might  be  very  serviceable  in  diffusing 
more  just  views  of  an  important  question,  is  materially  impeded  by  the  mix- 
ture of  discussions  of  a  more  private  nature.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
lectures  in  the  form  of  a  separate  tract,  for  the  purpose  of  popular  circula- 
tion;  and  if,  in  giving  them  that  form,  the  Greek  words  exhibited  in  En- 
glish cliaracters,  in  most  instances  incorrectly,  could  be  either  presented  in 
ttieir  proper  dress,  or,  which  would  perhaps  be  better  still,  omitted  altogether, 
we  should  regard  it  as  an  improvement. 

June  3. 

The  above  article,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  was  written  before  the 
Repository  of  this  month  announced  the  intelligence  that  the  author  of  the 
publications  which  have  given  occasion  to  it  had  be  en  called  away  from  the 
scene  of  his  useful  labours.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  well  deserv- 
ed the  honourable  testimony  which  has  been  paid  to  his  memory;  and  that 
in  a  portion  of  iiis  Master's  vineyard,  which  did  not  afibrd  him  many  oppor- 
tunities of  attracting  the  notice  or  the  praise  of  men,  he  was  nevertheless,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  a  go(;d  and  faithiul  servant.  Like  many  others,  he  has 
had  to  struggle  with  difiicullies  and  discouragements,  not  relieved  by  worldly 
lionour  or  disiiiK  tion,  but  only  by  conscious  rectitude  and  a  zealous  at- 
tachment to  what  he  conscientiously  deemed  to  be  scripture  truth.  Let  us 
liopc  that  he  is  gone  where  a  disiiUerested  attachment  to  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  will  be  estimated  at  its  just  value,  and  that  he  will  be  accepted 
in  tlio  presence  of  that  righteous  Being  whose  excellent  purposes  are  pro- 
moted not  less  by  humble  than  by  the  most  conspicuous  instruments. 
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Art.  I. — ^  Series  of  Discourses  on 
the  principal  controverted  Points  of 
Catholic  Doctrine,  lately  delivered 
at  the  Catholic  Chapel,  St.  John's, 
Maddermarket,  Norwich.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  L.  Green.  London :  Keat- 
ing and  Brown. 

We  do  uot  uotice  these  Discourses,  as 
will  readily  be  supposed,  from  any  sym- 
pathy of  our  luiuds  towards  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Romanists.  But  we  are 
glad  to  find  any  religions  body  coming 
manfully  forwards  to  advocate  its  seuti- 
luents,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of 
reason  and  Scripture.  "  This  series  of 
Sermons  was  occasioned  by  a  challenge 
on  the  part  of  certain  Protestants,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Sunday-School  So- 
ciety, held  ill  Norwich,  in  July,  1829, 
inviting  the  Catholics  of  that  city  to  hold 
a  public  discussion  with  them  on  certain 
points  of  religious  controversy.  'Ihe  au- 
thor of  these  Sermons,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  the  newspapers,  pub- 
licly declined  such  a  challenge  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  he  has  the 
.satisfaction  to  believe  that  his  reasons 
therein  assigned  were  generally  approved 
of  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics. 
To  prevent  a  suspicion,  however,  that  he 
declined  the  proposed  discussion  from 
the  slightest  appreheuslou  for  his  creed, 
or  the  least  reluctance  to  submit  every 
article  of  Catholic  faith  to  the  severest 
scrutiny,  he  at  the  same  time  announced 
that  a  series  of  argumentative  discourses 
should  be  delivered,  at  stated  intervals, 
which  should  always  be  previously  made 
known  by  public  advertisement  in  each 
of  the  Norwich  newspapers.  These  Ser- 
mons having  been  attended  by  crowded 
congregations,  and  having  excited  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  city,  tlic  author 
only  yii  Ids  to  the  repeated  solicitations 
of  many  in  thus  prescuthig  tliem  in  the 
most  accessible  form  to  the  public." 

'ilie  first  Sermon  is  on  Private  Judg- 
ment, a  topic  on  which  our  readers  may 
expect  a  few  remarks.  The  preacher 
lays  down  the  Protestant  principle  which 
he  sets  himself  to  oppose,  in  these  words : 
"  The  Bible  only  is  the  rule  of  faith,  and 
each  one's  private  judgment  is  the  only 
authorized  interpreter  of  it." — P. .').  For 
ourselves,  we  should  deem  it  necessary 
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to  add  certain  qualifications  to  this  rule. 
To  au  interpreter  of  the  Bible  there  must 
be  previous  information  and  preparation. 
To  study  the  Bible  to  the  highest  advan- 
tage, there  is  required  au  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  with  the  customs  and 
history  of  the  numerous  persons  who  are 
introduced  ;  much  information  connected 
with  the  authors  of  the  several  books  of 
Scripture,  with  the  age  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  with  the 
proofs  of  their  genuineness  and  credibi- 
lity. This  cannot  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
majority  of  Christians,  and  hence  we 
would  concede  that,  in  this  sense,  the  ma- 
jority are  not  fitted  to  be  "  interpreters 
of  the  Bible."  But  when  we  maintain 
that  the  Bible,  the  Bible  only,  is  the  re- 
ligion of  Protestants,  and  that  that  re- 
ligion is  sufficient  for  salvation,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  Bible,  as  the  great  authority, 
from  human  articles  and  creeds,  which 
are  of  no  authority  but  as  they  conform 
with  it.  And  when  private  judgment  is 
maiutaiiied  to  be  the  criterion  of  scrip- 
tural truth,  we  have  in  view  the  few 
plain  principles  of  morals  and  religion 
which  "  he  that  runs  may  read,"  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake,  and 
which  are  accordingly  admitted  alike  by 
the  members  of  all  the  different  sects  of 
Christians,  by  the  wildest  Methodist, 
whose  idea  of  Scripture  is  influenced  by 
his  own  wayward  fancy,  as  well  as  by 
the  Catholic,  who  looks  up  with  the 
profoundest  reverence  to  the  legitimate 
arbiter  of  opinions.  With  these  expla- 
nations it  follows,  that  we  can  perceive 
no  force  ill  the  preacher's  objections  that, 
before  the  invention  ot  printing,  it  was 
practically  impossible  that  the  great  pro- 
portion of  mankind  should  have  been 
able  to  read  the  Bible;  that  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  a 
fairly  written  copy  of  the  whole  Scri|>- 
ture  was  worth  uot  less  than  300/.  of 
our  present  money.  An  equally  con- 
clusive argument  against  '•  prirate  judg- 
ment" might  be  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  there  are  Christians  in  onr  onn 
country,  and  in  others,  even  in  the 
present  day,  so  disadvauiageously  placed, 
that  they  have  no  ojjportunity  of  perusing 
the  Bil)le.  But  how  does  this  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  principle  to  the  large 
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number  of  persons  of  sound  minds  and 
i'.itinuite  iicquahitanee  vvitli  tlie  word  of 
God  ? 

The  preacher  next  presses  upon  Pro- 
testants tlie  fact,  that  "  so  few,  com- 
paratively, do  find  time  to  read  the  vo- 
lume through  with  that  care  and  circum- 
spection that,  in  prudence,  would  seem 
requisite  for  drawing  out  a  clear  and  .sa- 
tisfactory catalogue  of  all  revealed  truths 
that  it  contains,  and  all  the  moral  duties 
that  it  inculcates."  This  fact,  which  we 
do  not  deny,  will  furnish  a  reasonable 
authorilv  for  enforcing  a  greater  diligence 
in  scriptural  study,  and  greater  caution 
as  to  the  guidi's  which  are  employed  to 
supply  the  deficiency  which  a  partial 
personal  study  may  have  occasioned. 
But  it  can  with  no  reason  be  urged  as 
sufficient  to  discourage  exercise  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  itself,  and  with 
quite  as  little  to  encourage  an  implicit 
reliance  ujjon  that  church  whose  doc- 
trines are  manifestly  repugnant  to  the 
revealed  truths  which  the  Bible  contains. 
The  advocate  for  llomanism  ought  in 
fairness  to  admit,  that  at  any  rate  they 
who  have  taken  the  pains  "  to  draw  up 
a  clear  and  satisfactory  catalogue,"  and 
find  that  its  contents  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  creed  of  the  Romish 
Church,  ought  to  be  exemjited  from  the 
obligation  to  learn  of  her ;  and  why 
should  not  those  who  find  they  have  not 
sufficient  time  or  mental  furniture  for 
the  most  extended  examination,  rely  for 
assistance  upon  Protestant  friends,  ra- 
ther than  repair  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
for  her  guidance  ?  The  ])lea  is  at  best 
an  excuse  for  the  indolence  or  ignorance 
of  the  members  of  her  own  communion, 
who  may  fancy  that  they  are  not  compe- 
tent to  judge  between  the  Romanist  and 
the  Protestant,  but  cannot  be  ex]iected  to 
liave  the  least  infiuence  ii|)on  such  as 
belong  not  to  the  Roman  Church. 

A  similar  defect  we  can  easily  trace  in 
the  reasoning,  that  if  "  private  judg- 
ment" be  admitted,  and  tlie  IVible  only 
constitute  our  "  rule  of  faith,"  then  "  the 
Christian  jiarent  is  no  longer  justified  in 
giving  iiisiruction  to  his  chihhen  ;  then 
the  Christian  preacher,  to  whatever  con- 
gregation or  s(H't  he  may  belong,  is  no 
longer  justified  in  the  exeicise  of  his 
profession  ;  every  one  of  us,  my  brethren, 
to  be  honest  and  cotisisteiit,  nnist  forth- 
with abandon  Lis  ministry,  and  cease  to 
iuteriiret  for  any  other  than  himself."  So 
little  al)le  is  the  preacher  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  Prote.-^tantism,  that  he  has 
tin-  simplicity  to  sup])ose  that  any  body 
of  cousistcnt  i'rofcstants  would  .-nbmit  to 
the  iiiterleteiice  (jf  any  jta^tur,   however 


exalted  his  qualifications,  with  that  de- 
liberate judgment  which  they  may  form 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Oracles. 
Thankful  they  will  be  for  the  assistance 
of  those  wiio  are  qualified  to  give  it,  and 
desirous  of  receiving  that  assistance,  but 
the  final  appeal  must  be  to  the  reason 
within  us,  the  candle  which  the  Lord 
has  lighted  to  shew  us  the  way  to  his 
favour.  And  while  Christians  can  thus 
reasonably  use  the  help  without  bowing 
to  the  authority  of  ministers  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scri[)ture,  and  find  them- 
selves benefited  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  moral  and  religious  truths  which  they 
already  admit,  and  determined  in  a 
course  of  virtue  by  the  animated  appeals 
which  proceed  fiom  the  pulpit,  there 
will  be  no  need  whatever  for  an  "  ho- 
nest and  consistent"  minister  to  aban- 
don his  profession,  but  abundant  encou- 
ragement for  the  most  vigilant  and  un- 
remitting performance  of  the  pastoral 
duties. 


Art.  II — T/ie  Causes  of  Drchnsio)i 

in  Christian  Chtirchrs  :  a  Discourse 
delivered  at  Jeicin-Street  Meeting- 
House,  Jan.  7,  1H3(),  before  the 
Monthlij  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers  and  Churches  in 
London.  By  John  Arundel.  West- 
ley  and  Davis. 

Ai-L  denominations  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  this  discourse,  and  as  all 
are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  causes 
which  the  preacher  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  ojiportunity  for  any  one  to 
indulge  in  a  vain  triumph  over  others. 

Among  the  causes  of  declension  as- 
signed in  this  disc<nn-se,  are  an  inefficient 
ministry,  and  a  defective  discharge  of 
pastoral  duties.  Tiiis  inefficiency  may 
arise  from  inadecjuate  mental  furniture 
for  the  great  undertaking.  Inefficiency 
may  also  arise  from  the  want  of  adapta- 
tion of  talent  to  the  sphere  of  labour, 
and  from  a  relaxed  atti'ution  to  the  great 
doctrines  of  divine  truth.  Here  we 
(juite  agree  with  tlie  lucachcr,  that  "  the 
rich  sentiments  of  the  gospel  of  ths 
blessed  (rod  should  pervade  the  whole 
ministry."  P.  i;}.  Hut  it  is  evident  that 
tin;  seniimeiits  which  are  really  such, 
must  be  determined  to  be  so  by  tlicir 
own  proper  evidence.  'I'he  nunil'crs 
wiiich  may  profess  adherence  to  any  set 
of  religious  senliments,  are  no  test  of 
their  truth.  Vet  the  preacher,  incon- 
sistently with  the  tenor  of  his  discourse, 
refers  fiir  examples  of  the  dissolution  of 
societies    ihroiigh    the    want    of  gospel 
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preaching,  to  "  Germany,  Siritzeiland, 
iMOcaMre,  Yorhsitire,  and  the  nietropo- 
U»."  Our  readers  cii!i  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  the  reference  which  is  here 
made.  In  those  parts  of  Christendom, 
particularly,  but  ujany  others  might  have 
been  added,  societies  are  known  to  exist 
which  advocate  a  ditfereut  system  of 
Christian  doctrine  from  that  which  is 
commonly  adopted.  The  uncommonness 
of  the  doctrine  is  the  fact ;  till  numbers 
become  the  test  of  truth,  this  fact  will 
furnish  no  presumption  against  the  scrip- 
turaluess  of  the  sentiments.  Consider 
the  manner  in  which  prejudices  are  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  take  into  account  the  worldly  influ- 
ence which  is  employed  in  favour  of  the 
popular  doctrines,  and  no  cue  need  be 
at  a  loss  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  slow  progress  of  oi)positc  sentiments. 
And  yet  we  are  disposed  to  recall  this 
expression.  In  several  parts  of  the  world 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  Uni- 
taiianism  has  made  a  slow  progress. 
We  add  the  United  States  of  America  to 
those  which  the  preacher  has  alluded  to. 
But  a  very  itw  years  ajco,  he  would  have 
scarcely  included  Germany  or  Switzer- 
land iu  his  enumeration.  In  all  compa- 
risons between  one  sect  and  another  in 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  their  support- 
ers, a  principal  attention  should  always 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  information 
which  they  may  severally  possess.  Nor 
do  we  fear  that  we  shall  mistake  the 
truth,  although  we  may  subject  ourselves 
to  a  charge  of  vanity,  when  we  affirm, 
that  large  numbers  of  the  orthodox  Dis- 
senters are  unacquainted  with  the  true 
grounds  of  dissent,  and  incapable  of  de- 
fending their  opinions  from  Scripture, 
while  on  the  contrary  the  Unitarian  so- 
ciety is  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  that 
does  uot  properly  understand  the  scrip- 
tural authority  for  its  leading  doctrines, 
and  is  not  able  to  defend  tlieni  with 
ability  against  all  gainsayers. 

'*  Inefficiency  may  arise,"  it  is  added, 
"  from  a  low  state  of  personal  religion 
in  him  who  ministers  in  holy  things." 
Here  it  is  vveil  observed,  that  "'  the  in- 
fluence of  ministers  on  their  flocks  is 
very  great,  both  for  good  and  evil.  Con- 
sequently, if  our  closet  devotions  are  de- 
ficient, if  we  do  not  spend  certain  por- 
tions of  every  day  in  communion  with 
God,  if  we  ourselves  are  not  protited 
first  of  all  by  our  pulpit  preparations,  if 
in  our  public  prayers  there  be  uot  so- 
lemnity, eaniestness,  spirituality,  en- 
largement, faith,  and  expectation,  then 
we  cannot  but  anticipate  tlse  symptoms 
of  decay  in  our  churches  as  to  ferveticv, 
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liberality,  activity,  and  in  the  number  of 
conversions  to  God  through  our  Instru- 
mentality."— P.  15. 

"  It  is  reponed  of  Dr.  Cottdu  Mather, 
'  that  in  studying  and  preparing  his  ser- 
mons before  he  preached  them,  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  even  that  an  exercise 
of  devotion  for  his  own  soul.  Accord- 
ingly, his  way  was,  at  the  end  of  every 
paragraph,  to  make  a  pause,  and  eudea  - 
Tour  to  make  his  own  soul  feci  some 
holy  impression  of  the  truths  contained 
iu  it.  This  he  thought  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  delivering  his  sermons 
with  life  and  spirit,  and  warming  the 
hearts  of  his  people  by  them  ;  and  so  he 
found  it,' " — Note,  p.  14. 

Art.  III. — JFebster's  Travels  through 
the  Crimen,  Turkey,  and  Egypt. 
Iu  2  Vols. 

In  this  work  we  have,  first,  a  life  of 
Mr.  Webster  ;  secondly,  "  NoU  s  on  the 
Netherlands  ;"  thirdly,  "Travels  through 
the  Crimea,"  &c.  ;  and,  fourthly,  (in 
the  Appendix  to  wit,)  a  hundred  pages 
on  the  Russian  Conspiracy  in  1825.  No- 
thing can  be  in  worse  taste  than  the 
Memoir  ;  it  is  intended,  nevertheless,  to 
be  a  beacon  to  enlighten  the  path  of 
young  uight-wanderers,  also  *'  as  balm 
and  encouragement  to  such  as  waste  the 
native  vigour  of  their  miods  from  an 
eager  desire  to  outstrip  and  escape  from 
the  pursuing  sjjectres  of  doubt,  despoud- 
eucy,  and  despair."  The  lesson  which 
it  is  to  teach  is,  "  the  wholesome  and 
redeeming  one  that  man  cannot  attain 
perfection  by  the  mere  act  of  volitiou  ; 
that  as  he  preserves  his  animal  life  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  so  he  must  pre- 
serve his  essential-  life  by  days  of  conti- 
nual and  wearing  labour  and  agony  o/'  soul; 
but  that  if  be  submissively  take  counsel 
of  hope  and  [latieuce,  ke  will  at  length 
arrivi  i/i  a  region,  breat/ting  the  fres/mess 
of  regenerated  life,  where  pain  and  agony, 
despondency  and  despair,  have  no  resting- 
place,  and  where  his  days  will  glide  away 
amidst  calm  contentment  and  exuhe>-ant 
joy." — Mem.  p.  5. 

Passiug  to  the  "  Notes  on  the  Nether^ 
lands,"  we  liiid  some  relief  iu  the  im- 
proved style,  but  nothing  very  renuirka- 
ble  iu  the  facts  or  descriptions,  or  eery 
edifying  iu  tiie  moral  and  political  re- 
fltctions.  Tiie  Gretk  question  is  han- 
dled with  singular  luvity  and  hard-heart- 
eduess,  as  "  a  senseless  excitement  in 
favour  of  the  worthless  Greeks ;"  and 
Lord  Byron  is  reproached  with  the  crime 
of  having  "  lent  the  sanction  of  his 
noble  name,  exalted  talents,  and  personal 
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endeavour,  to  propagate  the  farce  of 
Grecian  freedom."  Would  to  Heaven 
tliat  his  talents  had  always  been  as  well 
employed,  and  that  no  other  stigma  at- 
tached to  his  "  noble  naine"  !  We  are 
likewise  informed  that  "  one  of  our  inost 
intelligent  missionaries,  a  Mr.  Hartly, 
was  shot  at  Napoli  di  Romania;"  u])()n 
which  we  have  the  very  judicious  and 
candid  remark,  "  so  much  for  their  re- 
gard for  religion."  In  the  second  vo- 
lume there  is  a  tolerable  account  of  Ali 
Pacha,  intermingled  in  like  manner  with 
trash.  There  are  also  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians, 
mosques,  catacombs,  excavations,  em- 
palements,  slave-markets,  and  pyramids. 
Of  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes  we  have 
the  following  description  :  "  It  forms 
three  portions  of  ruins.  1st.  The  pro- 
pyleon,  entirely  ruinous  on  the  East  side, 
and  fallen  to  within  thirty  feet  on  the 
other  side.  Battle  pieces  are  represented 
on  it :  a  hero  in  his  car,  with  bent  bow, 
galloping  over  men,  chariots,  &c. ;  his 
two  liorscs  springing.  Above  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  attitudes.  At  some 
distance  runs  a  wall,  of  which,  to  the 
left,  only  the  foundations  remain,  but  to 
the  right  the  whole  height  and  half  the 
thickness  are  still  preserved.  The  great 
Colossus  was  placed  within  three  feet  of 
this  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and 
facing  the  propylcon.  The  pedestal  is 
still  in  its  original  position  ;  part  of  it 
is,  however,  sawed  away,  and  the  body 
of  the  figure  is  overturned  on  its  back 
and  broken  into  two  great  masses  through 
the  middle  ;  the  head,  breast,  and  arms, 
forming  one  fragment.  Many  fragments 
are  .scattered  round,   among  which  are 


seen  a  foot  and  an  arm ;  across  tlie  line 
of  the  forehead  is  a  deep  cut,  said  to 
have  been  sawn  by  the  French.  The 
outside  is  in  some  parts  perfectly  po- 
lished, and  the  carving  on  the  head, 
arms,  seat,  &c.,  and  the  cartouches,  in 
part  remain.  Without  having  seen  it, 
this  prodigious  monument  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  It  is  without  any  equal  as  au 
instance  of  what  human  power  can  per- 
form. The  breadth  of  the  shoulders  is 
twenty -three  feet — of  the  foot,  across 
the  toes,  five  feet — of  the  hand,  four  feet 
six  inclies — of  the  pedestal,  seventeen 
feet  four  inches — and  the  length  remain- 
ing is  twenty-eight  feet  six  inches.  On 
the  wall  to  the  right  is  a  battle-piece — 
a  hero  in  his  car,  with  bow  drawn, 
horses  springing  over  each  other,  cha- 
rioteers in  confusion,  horses  tumbling, 
and  men  smitten  by  arrows  and  falling. 
Further  on  is  a  sea,  painted  blue,  into 
which  men  and  horses  are  rushing.  On 
its  shore  is  a  numerous  army,  with 
spears,  none  of  whom  are  employed  in 
pulling  out  the  people  from  the  sea.  On 
the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  great  colon- 
nade, inside  the  temple,  is  another  battle- 
piece.  A  hero  in  his  car,  with  bow  bent, 
is  drawn  by  two  horses  rushing  over 
dead  bodies,  broken  cars,  horses,  &c. 
Numbers  are  flying  and  looking  back. 
Beyond  are  the  high  walls  of  a  city. 
Below  is  the  gate,  and  men  from  thence 
shooting  arrows,  hurling  stones,  and 
using  spears  against  the  assailants.  'I'hese 
last  are  seen  tumbling  down  headlong. 
Others  are  mounting  a  long  scaling  lad- 
der, protected  by  shields." — Vol.  11.  p. 
171. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lr.Tii-.ii  I. 
7V>  the  Eilitw. 


/Idditionnl  Urmarlu  on  the  Xature  1  have  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
i,;i(l  KcidcncrK  of  the  liesurrect'ion  )""'•  leaders.  I  indulge  the  hope  that  it 
of  Jesns  '"''y  •''•i^v  forth  the  remarks  of  some  of 

your  talented  correspondents,  as  it  a|)- 
)iears  to  oiicn  a  lield  of  in()uiry  and  re- 
flection whiih  may  afl'ord  ample  scope 
I'oi'  their  exercise,  and  thus  a  new  glory 
may  be  thrown  around  pure  Christianity; 
or  rather,  it  may  be  shewn  more  under 
its  genuine  characters,  and  make  nearer 
npfiroaches  to  its  |)rimitive  eflicacy.  In 
till'  mean  time  it    may  be  incumbent  on 
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Till',  doctrine  of  everlasting  life,  as 
•  xcniplified  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
himself  from  death  to  immortality,  re- 
quires, I  am  aware,  a  more  full  de^c- 
lojiiiiciit  .Tiiii  illustiation  than  that  wliii  li 
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me  to  offer  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
explanation  of  my  own  views. 

The  nature  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  that  of  Christ  in   particular, 
has  not,  I  conceive,  been  investigated  in 
luodern  times  with  that  attention  which 
its  vast  importance,  as  the  great  subject 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  demands.    In 
treating  of  the  particulars  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
select  snch  facts  as  relate  immediately  to 
the  presentations  of  his  person,  or  which 
prove  its   substantial   reality.    And  un- 
doubtedly this  is  a  point  of  essential  mo- 
ment, the  proofs  of  which  require  the 
most  scrupulous  examination  ;  but  were 
it  the  whole  of  what  is  meant  and  in- 
tended to  be  proved  in  the  ca«e,  what 
evidence  would  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
afford  of  a  future  immortal  life,   beyond 
what  is  afforded  by  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  or  by  any  other  miracles  which 
were  wrought  by  Christ  or  his  apostles, 
none  of  which  were  proofs  in  kind,  or  in- 
stances of  that  great  event  which  was  the 
principal  subject   of  their   predictions  > 
His  resurrection,  however,  was  the  fact 
which  the  apostles    announced    to   the 
world,  as  the  first  fruits  from  the  dead; 
that  is,  the  first  commencement  of  an 
immortal  state,  to  which  the  rest  of  man- 
kind might  look  forward  with  expecta- 
tion, in  proportion  as,  by  the  culture  of 
their  spiritual  and  moral  powers,    they 
should  become  prepared  for  so  glorious 
an  elevation.     Now,  in  order  to  discover 
the   proofs  of  the  actual   exaltation  of 
Jesus  to  so  transcendent  a  state,  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances  attending  his  ma- 
nifestations to  the  observation  of  mor- 
tals ;   and   not  those   only  which  prove 
his  substantial  or  visible  presence.    The 
truth  of  the  case  appears   evidently  to 
have  been,    that,   though    he   continued 
through  the  course  of  forty  days  to  afford 
many  convincing  evidences  of  his   pre- 
sence among  his  disciples,  and  of  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  their  proceed- 
ings, yet  he  only  occasionally  "  shewed'^ 
himself  to  them  or  any  persons  on  this 
side  the  grave;  being  ordinarily  as  wholly 
withdrawn    from    mortal   inspection   as 
those  angelic  spirits  who  also  occasion- 
ally both  shewed  themselves   and  gave 
substantial  evidences  of  their  presence ; 
but  who,  like  him,   withdrew,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  in  a  supernatural  man- 
ner. 

There  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  consi- 
derable difficulties  attending  the  proof 
of  facts  of  this  last  description,  in  the 
particular  instances  ;  but  if  the  doctrine 
preached  by  the  apostles  was,  that  Jesus 


was  raised  from  the  grave  to  an  immor- 
tal and  celestial  state,  its  attestation  to 
mankind  at  large  rests  principally  on  the 
many  public  and  palpable  miracles  which 
were  wrought  in  his  name,  on  their  per- 
sons, and  through  their  instrumentality. 
It  cannot,  however,  but  be  productive  of 
satisfaction  to  be  enabled,  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
several  manifestations,  to  conclude  that 
in  each  case  they  bear  upon  them  the 
stamp   of    reality,    in    contradistinction 
from  those  innumerable  illusions  of  the 
fancy  which  have  so  long  and  so  grossly 
deceived  and  misled  mankind.    It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  man,  and  especially  of  the  per- 
son of  Jesus,  and  that  the  same  person, 
alternately,  became  substantially  present, 
and  was  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance 
of  mortals,  is  little  accordant  with  the 
ideas  which  have  generally  prevailed  ia 
relation  to  these  points.     But  the  views 
concerning  the  nature  of  "  matter  and 
spirit,"  so  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley in  his  "  Disquisitions,"  or  sentiments 
nearly  approximating  to  the  same  con- 
clusions, are,  1  believe,  making  conside- 
rable progress  with  the  general  advances 
of  knowledge ;  chemical  discoveries,  in 
union   with   other  branches   of    natural 
philosophy,  have  shewn  that  the  ordinary 
ideas  of  contact  are  erroneous,  that  what 
was  supposed  to  he  solid  substance  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  resistance,  which, 
of  course,  can  be  modified  or  removed  at 
the  will  of  Him  by  whom  it  is  pn)duced. 
It  is  also  becoming  continually  more  ap- 
parent that  the  vital  functions  in  man,  as 
in  all  otlier  animated  beings,  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  organization  of  his  frame  and 
of  the  influence  of  the  air,  the  light,  and 
other  surrounding  objects  upon  it ;  that 
perception  is  no  less  dependant  upon  the 
structure  and    operations   of    the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  than  respiration  is 
upon  those  of  the  lungs,  or  any  other  of 
the  functions  of  life  on  their  respective 
organs  ;  and  consequently  that  in  death, 
every   vital    function   ceasing,    and   the 
whole  frame  being  disorganized,  life  is 
utterly  extinct ; — a  conclusion  which  en- 
tirely coincides  with  the  doctrince  of  the 
proper  resurrection  of  the  whole  person 
from  death,  and  its  ele^-ation  above  the 
liability   to  dissolution ;  which,  judging 
from  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  related 
by  the  Evangelists,  appears  to  have  been 
completely  exemplified  in  the  case  of  our 
great  Master. 

The  great  object  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation is  to  "  abolish  deatli  and  spread 
abruad  the  light  nf  an  incorruptible  life." 
The  Heathens  rested  all  their  notions  of 
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immortality,  which  appear  to  have  been 
extremely  faint,*  and  unproductive  of 
useful  moral  influences,  on  a  supposed 
separation  of  an  invisible  spirit  from  the 
body  in  deatli ;  and,  perliaps,  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  this  opinion  was  those 
sliadowy  forms  of  the  dead,  which  were 
j)resented  to  the  minds  of  survivors  in 
dreams  and  reveries.  But  these  can 
have  no  external  reality,  bcin^  mere 
creations  of  the  fancy  ;  at  least  such 
l)heiiomenacan  in  sjeneral  receive  a  much 
more  easy  and  jjrobable  explication  from 
this  ])rinciple,  than  by  having  recourse 
to  the  theory  that  tlie  "  shades"  of  those 
who  had  once  lived  were  actually  in  be- 
ing after  decease,  and  occasionally  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  view  of  the 
living.  This  doctrine  is,  in  fact,  opposed 
to  tlie  strongest  evidences  that  the  nature 
of  tlie  case  admits  ;  it  concludes  that 
there  is  immortality  and  incoi'ruption  in 
the  midst  of  every  sensible  ii]dication  of 
death  and  corniption.  It  leaves  the  man 
in  the  state  of  utter  dissolution,  and 
concludes  tiiat  he  is  in  the  actual  jfos- 
session  of  immortal  energies.  The  re- 
surrection of  Jesus,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
jiresents  a  series  of  facts  by  wliicli  the 
whole  man  is  i)reserved  fiom  corruption  ; 
and,  from  the  grave,  is  translated  to  a 
spirittuil  and  immortal  stale,  'i'lie  wit- 
nesses of  these  facts  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived every  evidence  that  mortals  were 
capable  of  receiving,  that  the  same  man 
wlio  had  lived  and  died  was  now  trans- 
lated to  tlic  state  of  a  celestial  spirit, 
fiom  which  he  would  be  no  more  liable 
lo  leturn  to  that  dead  and  coii'nptible 
state  wlience  he  had  exjterienced  so  sig- 
nal a  deliverance.  'J"he  transhuion  of  the 
body,  as  evinced  by  its  disdppvdrdiice  from 
the  sejiulchre,  accompanied  by  the  op|)o- 
site  miiacle  of  the  ntdiiifesluUun  of  a  ce- 
ie^lial  messenger,  who,  from  an  invisible 
state,  now  gave  ample  proofs  of  bis  sub- 
stantial |)resence  ;  the  ordinary  invisi- 
bility of  Jesus  from  tliis  time  forward  ; 
and  the  extraoidinary  modes  in  whicli 
lie  usually  withdrew  himself  from,  or 
ptescnti'd  himself  to,  the  cognizance  of 
mortals  ;  Together  with  the  indubitable 
jiiool's  of  his  corporeal  presence  which 
lie  gave  whenever  \h-  did  present  himself 
to  observation,  clearly  shew  that  the 
whokt  person  had  become  ordinarily  s|ii- 
ritual ;  that  the  same  fiame  which  liad 


*  Whitby,  in  his  note  on  2Tini.  i.  JO, 
has  shewn  by  a  series  of  extracts  tlie 
■■-tale  of  utter  uncertainty  and  want  of 
l.iitli  wbicli  prevailed  among  the  Heathen 
philu^opliciw,  anil  <xtcii(lc(l  lo  the  people 
in  \\'  \\i  i.il  npon  this  Mibjcct. 


supported  "  animal  life,"  was  now  be- 
come the  vehicle  of  a  much  more  refined 
state  of  being,  thus  verifying  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  that  there  is  "  a  spiri- 
tual" as  well  as  an  "  animal  body ;" 
that  being  "  first  which  was  animal, 
and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual  ;" 
but  both  being  the  result  of  that  infinite 
[lower  which,  by  means  of  appropriate 
organizations,  first  introduces  man  into 
existence,  and,  when  he  has  made  cer- 
tain advances  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  and 
moral  excellence,  provides  him  with  su- 
perior instruments  of  improvement,  and 
opens  to  him  new  sources  for  exercise 
and  enjoyment. 

Rut  as  what  I  am  now  stating  as  facts 
liave  in  several  particulars  been  differ- 
ently rejiresented,  I  propose,  with  your 
permission,  more  fully  to  consider  some 
of  them,  and  to  state  my  reasons  for  dif- 
fering from  the  interpretations  of  some 
Commentators  upon  the  passages.  Per- 
haps the  most  material  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  disappearance  of  Jesus  from 
the  view  of  his  enemies,  and  to  his  re- 
jieated  appearances  to  his  apostles. 

That  we  have  no  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  to  his  enemies,  except 
in  the  single  instance  of  Saul,  Ionic  after 
his  resurrection,  is  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
It  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  represented 
as  a  deficiency  in  the  evidence ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  eirect  produced  upon  his  enemies 
might  have  been  too  overpowering  to 
have  been  compatible  with  its  moral  de- 
sign ;  and  that,  had  it  effected  the  gene- 
ral conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
whole  would  have  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  worldly  affair,  and  shone  forth 
with  less  strength  of  evidence  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  than  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances. The  arguments  on  either  side 
liroceed  on  the  admission  that  Jesus  was 
not  seen  by  tiny  of  his  enemies  at  or 
near  the  time  of  his  resurrection  ;  that 
by  some  means  he  was  withdrawn  from 
their  view  ;  that  he  was  not  even  seen 
by  tho.se  sentinels  wiio  were  jilaced  at 
the  sepulchre  for  the  cxjuess  purpose  of 
taking  sjiecial  custody  of  the  body.  Now 
that  it  should  be  removed  from  a  sepul- 
chre which  was  secured  by  an  immense 
stone  at  its  ni<iuth,  without  the  obsei'va- 
tion  of  those  whose  reputation  and  liveH 
depended  on  their  vigilance,  and  that 
Iiiit  for  "  the  fourth  part  of  the  night" 
in  which  the  same  persons  were  on  guard, 
could  be  effected  only  by  some  «»>*/<//■  .- 
and  this  being  admitted,  the  miracle 
wliii  h  tliey  have  related  is  in  all  prob.i- 
hility    tb.it    which    actually    transpired. 
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They  would  neither  have  iiuagiued  nor 
iureiited  the  tale  of  an  ajipearance  of  au 
angel  descending  from  heaven,  roUiuo; 
away  the  stone,  which  it  was  their  office 
to  presene  undisturbed,  causinjthe  body 
to  elade  their  sight,  which  it  was  their 
duty  either  to  keep  «ecnred,  or  at  least 
to  give  au  accurate  acconut  of  the  cir- 
cunisrauces  and  the  state  i:i  which  it 
was  at  its  removal ;  and  inspiring  them 
with  such  alarm,  by  his  aspect  alone,  as 
not  only  deprived  them  of  iheir  martial 
prowess,  but  reduced  them  almost  to  the 
state  of  deiid  men  I  It  was  not  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  specify  what  they  did 
nut  observe ;  but  had  they  observed  the 
body  or  person  of  Jesus,  it  would  have 
been  their  first  duty,  and  their  first  en- 
deavour, after  having  failed  to  retain  it 
in  the  sepulchre,  to  have  stated  all  that 
fell  uuder  their  notice  respecting  him. 
Had  they  witnessed  the  removal  of  the 
body  in  an  inanimate  state,  this  fact 
would  have  been  almost  sufficient  to  have 
outweighed  all  that  the  apostles  could 
afterwards  have  advanced  to  prove  that 
it  was  restored  to  life ;  and  still  less 
could  they  in  that  case  have  succeeded 
iu  the  proof  that  it  had  undergone  a 
transformation  to  a  spiritual  and  immor- 
tal state.  Had  the  watchmen  beheld  him 
coming  out  alive  from  his  sepulchre,  it 
would  have  afterwards  been  highly  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  he  should  be  seen 
by  many  ethers,  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies, and  the  circnmstauce  of  liis  not 
being  seen  by  any  of  his  enemies,  would 
have  ill  conesponded  with  that  of  his 
leaving thesepulchreinavisible  form.  The 
soldiers  must  have  been  more  disposed  to 
have  given  some  account  of  the  person  or 
body  of  Jesus,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  removal  or  departure,  tliau  to  have 
invented  a  tale  about  a  being  iu  human 
form,  whom  no  one  had  seen  before  or 
beheld  afterwards,  overcoming  and  de- 
feating them  in  everj-  respect,  so  that 
they  were  not  only  prevented  from  keep, 
ing  the  object  of  their  charge  in  security, 
but  from  giving  any  account  whatever 
how  or  in  what  state  it  had  disappeared. 
This  could  have  been  no  invention  of 
theirs  ;  it  may  even  be  safely  asserted 
that  so  singular  an  event  could  never 
have  suggested  itself  to  any  person,  as 
that  of  the  translation  of  a  dead  body  to 
an  invisible  spirit.  It  had  probably  never 
been  witnessed  or  thought  of  iu  any 
former  instance  ;  and  yet,  most  incredi- 
ble and  unsatisfactory  as  such  an  acconut 
as  this  must  have  ap|)eared,  it  seems  to 
have  been  received  and  credited  by  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  before  whom  the  re- 


port of  the  watchmen  was  brought,  that 
an  angel  from  heaven  had  appeared,  and 
Jesus  had  disappeared  from  their  view, 
and  totally  eluded  their  observation. 
Now,  this  statement  entirely  coincides 
with  tlie  additional  statement  that  from 
this  time  forward  he  was  not  seen  but 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  similar  to 
those  on  which  celestial  spirits  are  re- 
corded to  have  made  their  appearance, 
and  especially  to  those  which  are  related 
in  connexion  with  the  disappearance  and 
subsequent  appearances  of  Jesus. 

P. 


General  Baptist  Acndemy  Library. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, 

Though  the  pages  of  the  Monthly 
Repository,  from  its  commencement, 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  recording  an 
account  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
General  Baptists,  as  furnished  by  differ- 
ent corres[)ondent5,  yet  there  are  few, 
perhaps,  besides  the  body,  who  see  the 
published  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  iu 
detail. 

For  this  reason  I  beg  permission  to 
state,  that  at  the  end  of  those  for  1828, 
there  is  given  for  the  first  time  a  list  of 
books  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  this 
denomination,  now  under  the  able  super- 
intendence of  the  Rev.  B.  Mardon,  M.A., 
Pentonville.  "  It  has  been  thought  de- 
sirable to  print  this  list  that  persons 
friendly  to  the  object  may  know  iu  what 
books  it  consists,  and  may  as  they  plea.se 
present  to  it  any  other  books  of  which  it 
is  deficient." 

\x  that  time  it  was  comparatively  small, 
and  several  of  these  odd  volumes  ;  it  has 
since  received  an  augmentation  by  pur- 
chases effected  from  the  sale  of  those  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  BeLsham,  and  by  the 
donations  of  certain  individuals  for  this 
purpose.  It  is,  however,  I  perceive,  yet 
wanting  in  several  works  connected  with 
scripture  criticism  and  history,  &c.,  so 
eveiT  way  desirable  to  the  theological 
student. 

I  make  this  mention,  believing  that  to 
many  of  your  readers  it  needs  <mly  be 
known  to  induce  them  from  their  literary 
stores  to  enrich  the  Institution,  which 
would  be  acceptable  in  any  degree,  if 
authors,  on  the  publicadoo  of  their 
works,  would  present  copies  of  the  same, 
they  would  give  a  permanence  to  their 
productions,  and,  what  is  above  all, 
prove  themselves  not  merely  the  friends 
of  their  own  time,  but  of  iKJsterit)'. 

Such  a  wish  was  expressed  a  few  years 
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l);itk  relative  to  Dr.  Williams's  Library, 
llc'd- Cross  Street.  Slioukl  either  of  these 
be  served  by  this  intimation,  it  will  af- 
ford an  inexpressible  pleasure  to,  Sir, 
yours, 

ALU. 


American  Qimkcrs. 
To  the  Editor. 


Sin, 


T'l'  is  known  to  those  who  intcre.«t 
themselves  in  relij;i(nis  affairs,  tliat  there 
lias  some  time  siuee  arisen  in  Ameriea  a 
schism  amons  the  people  ealled  Quakers. 
Tlie  leader  of  tlie  schismatics  is  one 
Hicks,  a  man  allowed  by  those  who  dif- 
fer from  him  in  relii>;ions  faith  to  be  ve- 
nerable for  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
The  great  point  in  this  schism  is  the 
unity  of  the  (iodhead,  the  followers  of 
Hicks  asserting  the  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  one  and  indivisible,  and  consc- 
•  piently  denyini;  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
being  coeval  with  tlie  Father,  or  God  in 
the  flesh,  and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  his 
deatli  on  the  cross  being  the  propitiation 
of  oiir  sins,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  Society, 
with  whom,  in  other  matters,  the  Schis- 
niitics  agree,  profess  (though  witliout 
adopting  the  term)  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and,  as  a  necessary  accompani- 
Tiieiit,  the  incarnation  of  tlie  second  per- 
son ill  the  (5o(lhead. 

'J'hoiigh  this  dillerence  of  religions 
faith  in  a  jieople,  in  all  other  res|>ects 
the  same,  having  the  sanu'  peculiarity  of 
spceeli,  dress,  and  demeanour,  the  same 
rules  of  religious  discipline,  Sn\,  Ike, 
has  been  known  to  have  existi'd  some 
years,  it  is  not  until  now  that  iiuhlie  no- 
tice lias  been  taken  of  the  subject,  and 
tliat  an  open  and  authorized  disclaimer 
lias  been  made  of  tliem  as  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

1  beg  leave  here  to  intifxluce  a  (juota- 
tion  from  I'eiin  :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else;  there  is  no  other  (iod 
besides  me.  .lehovah  shall  be  one,  and 
his  name  one,  wliicli,  with  a  cloud  of 
other  testimonies  that  might  be  urged," 
says  lie,  "  denionstratt;,  lliat  in  the  days 
of  tlu'  lirst  co\(iiant  and  projiliets  Itut 
one  was  tiie  holy  (iod,  and  (iod  but 
lliat  holy  one."  Again  says  he,  ".lesus 
said,  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  'J'heie 
is  HOIK'  good  but  one,  that  is  (iod.  'J'heic 
Ite  gods  many,  but  unto  us  there  is  but 
one  (iod  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
thim;s;  from  all  of  which,"  .says  he,  "  1 
l.i\  diiuii  ijiis  one  a-Jsciiiuii,  that  the  te>- 
inminii  s  ,,t  sci  iptiiir,  holli  under  (he 
law  anil     in,  <■    the   !;(r.p,l  di  pcn^ation. 


declare  one  to  be  God,  and  GoJ  to  be 
one,"  &c. 

Can  any  thing  he  more  full,  more  com- 
prehensive, more  explicit  than  this  1  Is 
there  any  Unitarian  who,  in  his  confes- 
.sion  of  faith,  could  use  more  unequivocal 
language  than  William  Peun  ?  Is  there 
any  one  among  the  followers  of  Hicks 
who,  in  the  ardour  of  his  advocacy  of 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Godhead,  could 
say  more .' 

Again,  regarding  the  doctrine  of  sa- 
tisfaction, Penn  says,  in  an  article  in  the 
same  work,  entitled  "  The  Vulgar  Doc- 
trine of  Satisfaction  being  dependent  on 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  refuted 
from  Right  Reason,"  "  It  divides  the  uni- 
ty of  the  Godhead  by  two  distinct  acts  of 
being  offended  and  not  offended  ;  of  con- 
demning justice  and  redeeming  mercy ; 
of  requiring  a  satisfaction  and  then  ma- 
king it:  because,  if  Christ  pays  the  debt 
as  God,  then  the  Father  and  the  Spirit 
being  God,  they  also  pay  the  debt.  Since 
God  is  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  Christ  is 
God,  he  consequently  is  to  be  satisfied, 
and  who  shall  satisfy  his  infinite  justice  .> 
Kut  if  Christ  has  satisfied  God  the  Fa- 
ther, Christ  being  also  God,  'twill  follow 
then  that  he  has  satisfied  himself,  liut 
since  God  the  Father  was  once  to  be  sa- 
tisfied, and  that  it  is  impossible  he 
should  do  it  himself,  nor  yet  the  Son  or 
Spirit,  because  the  same  God,  it  natu- 
raly  follows  that  the  debt  remains  un- 
])aid,  and  these  satisfactionists  are  still 
at  a  loss,"  &c.,  &c. 

I  leave  to  others  to  shew,  if  they  can, 
the  accordance  of  these  sentiments  of 
Penn  with  those  of  the  Friends  of  tlie 
l>i  eseiit  day,  as  exhibited  in  the  sort  of 
confession  of  faith  in  the  Yearly-Meeting 
Epistle  of  the  |)ast  year,  and  to  which  i 
have  already  referred.  For  my  |)art_  I 
conceive  1  see  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
crepancy ;  I  conceive  that  any  one  who 
should  take  uji  the  confession  of  faith 
made  by  the  Yearly  .Meeting,  and  the 
sentiments  of  I'enii  in  his  "  Sandy  Foun- 
dation Shaken,"  would  at  once  declare 
that  they  were  o|>posed  to  each  other  as 
completely  (Mi  tiie  point  at  issue  as  con- 
fessions of  faith  jiossiiily  could  be;  and 
being  so,  tlie  followers  of  Hicks  liave  at 
least  tlii^  sanction  of  a  great  name  in 
their  cause. 

'Ihe  doctrine  of  Jesus  being  God,  the 
creator  of  the  universe,  together  with 
the  doctrines  of  imputed  righteousness 
and  jilenary  satisfaction,  aiil)ear  to  my 
mind  so  exceediii'^iy  irrational,  that  tin- 
wniidrr  is,  not  that  a  lai;:e  numlier  ot 
tiie  C^uakers  ul  .\nierica  should  rcnonme 
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TOch  a  belief,  but  tliat  there  should  be 
any  left  that  can  retain  them.  I  feel  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  when  I  conU'mplate 
the  fact,  that  in  America,  the  great  the- 
atre of  renovation  of  all  kinds,  a  band  of 
men  should  arise  among  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  society  which,  from  early 
education  and  the  association  of  ideas, 
my  affections  lean  towards,  and  my  mind 
separates  from  with  reluctance ;  I  repeat, 
I  feel  a  glow  of  satisfaction  that  a  consi- 
derable part  of  this  amiable  sect  should 
have  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
gross  and  deforming  superstitions  above- 
named,  rejecting  those  portions  of  the 
doctrine  of  Quakerism  which  have  hither- 
to interposed  a  bar  to  the  reflecting,  phi- 
losophic mind,  iu  the  wish  that  might 
otherwise  arise  in  it  to  remain  or  be- 
come a  member  of  that  religious  body. 

I  have  above  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
absurdity  of  these  dogmas,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  absurdity,  what,  1  ask,  does 
the  doctrine  of  plenary  satisfaction  do 
for  man  ?  Does  it  not  lead  him  to  place 
upon  an  article  of  faith  that  reliance  for 
tinal  acceptance  with  God  that  can  only 
be  duly  placed  in  a  purification  of  the 
heart  and  its  affections  ?  He  is  to  be  saved 
by  the  righteousness  of  another,  not  by 
his  own  ;  he  relies  upon  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  being  accepted,  instead  of 
his  own  righteousness.  Does  this  sti- 
mulate him  ?  Does  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  the  efi'ect  of  |)aialysis  ?  Is  it 
likelvi  when  the  path  of  duty  is  beset 
with  thorns,  to  lead  him  onward  ?  Or 
will  it  not  rather  induce  him  to  take  up 
his  rest  by  the  way?  Is  it  likely  that, 
with  such  a  belief,  he  should  make  many 
painful  efforts  to  prepare  his  mind  by 
improvement  and  self-denial  for  a  state 
of  being  in  which  there  shall  be  less  of 
misery  than  is  perhaps  necessary  in  this 
world  ?  I  think  not.  Its  effect  is  more 
that  of  a  Catholic  indulgence  ;  it  takes 
away  from  human  efforts  the  high  re- 
wards that  attend  them,  and  bestows  on 
a  simple  act  of  credence  the  compensa- 
tions of  a  life  of  virtue. 

A  Friend  to  Consistency. 

Congrpgational  Magazine. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  Hali/ar,  May  1 5 ,  1 830 . 

Yet  R  correspondent  "  the  Watchman" 
has  given  your  readers  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information,  to  many  of  us 
not  less  new  tlian  curious,  relating  to  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  our  neighbours, 
with  which  we  were  before  but  little 
acqnaiuted.     Among  other  feelinirs  of  a 


less  pleasing  nature,  1  have  been  msch 
struck  with  a  singular  eflTcct  of  the  repel- 
lent power  which  operates  to  divide  from 
each  other  by  a  broad  and  strongly - 
marked  line  of  distinction  the  different 
religious  bodies  which  exist  in  the  same 
community.  They  breathe  the  same  air, 
they  speak  the  same  language;  as  neigh- 
bours and  countrymen,  they  have  inte- 
rests and  feelings  in  common ;  and  yet 
in  many  instances  they  seem  to  form 
separate  societies  which  have  very  little 
intercourse,  and  know  surprisingly  little 
of  each  other. 

I  have  sometimes  found  myself  labour- 
ing under  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
ignorance  of  what  is  passing  beyond  the 
pale  of  our  own  religious  connexion  ;  and 
by  way  of  ac(iuirinff  a  little  more  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  which  may  occa- 
sionally be  useful,  I  have  arranged  with 
a  friend  a  plan  of  exchange,  by  which  he 
sees  the  Repository  in  returu  for  the 
Congregational  Magazine.  For  aught  I 
know,  each  of  us  may  think  the  other 
has  the  better  bargain.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  I  have  observed  with 
regret  several  s|)ecinicns  of  the  nncandid 
spirit  which  the  Watchman  has  exjwsed, 
I  have  also  noticed  many  things  which 
were  interesting  and  valuable.  Among 
others,  there  has  lately  been  a  series  of 
papers  giving  a  correct  and  judicious  ac- 
count of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
noted  text,  1  John  v.  7,  which,  along 
with  a  view  of  the  general  argument, 
coutains  a  history  and  critical  notice  of 
the  principal  writers  on  both  sides,  in- 
cluding several  that  are  less  generally 
known.  But  with  respect  to  Unitarians, 
there  are  not  a  few  statements  which 
prove  that  the  writers  can  know  next  to 
nothing  of  a  religious  body  against  whom 
they  proceed,  nevertheless,  to  prouounce 
a  positive  and  dogmatical  sentence.  Thus 
the  writer  of  a  review  of  Lord  King's 
Life  of  Locke  has  the  following  conclud- 
ing remarks  : 

"  We  have  an  idea,  notwithstanding 
what  we  have  said,  and  the  erroneous  > 
tendency  of  many  of  Locke's  views,  that 
he  probably  believed  more  than  he  con- 
sidered himself  justified  in  imposing  upon 
others.  If  he  believed  all  that  is  iiuplied 
in  a  passage  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
views  of  pacific  Christians,  he  held  opi- 
nions to  which  our  modern  Socinians 
at  least  would  by  no  means  subscribe. 
*  Since  the  Christian  religion'  (says  Mr. 
L.)  '  is  not  a  notional  religion,  to  furnish 
speculation  to  the  brain,  or  discourse  to 
the  tongue,  but  a  rule  of  righteousuess 
to  influence  our  lives,  Christ  having  given 
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liiiiiself  to  retlociu  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  to  i)nriry  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
peojile  zealous  of  pood  works ;  we  pro- 
fess the  only  business  of  our  assemblies 
to  be  to  exhort  thereunto;  laying  aside 
all  controversies  and  speculative  ques- 
tions; instrueiing  and  encouraging  one 
anotiier  in  the  duties  of  a  good  life, 
wliieli  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  great 
Imsiness  of  true  religion,  and  to  pray 
(iod  for  the  assistance  of  his  spirit  for 
the  enlightening  our  understandings  and 
subduing  our  corruptions,  that  so  we 
may  return  unto  him  a  leasoiiable  and 
accejjtable  service,  and  shew  our  faith  by 
our  wcu'ks,  proposing  to  ouiselves  and 
others  the  exami)!e  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  as  the  great  jtattei'n 
of  onr  imitation.'" 

I  believe  it  has  never  been  contended 
by  any  one  that  Mr.  Locke  was  what  is 
called  a  Sociniau,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern ;  but  that  he  was  a  L'nitarian  in  the 
larger  and  what  is  now  the  generally- 
received  sense  of  that  woid,  apj)ears  to 
ine  as  clearly  established  as  any  fact  of 
the  kind  (not  formally  avowed,  but  left 
to  be  inferred  from  tlie  tendency  of  vari- 
ous modes  of  thought  and  reasoning,  and 
the  consisteney  of  certain  opinions  witli 
the  general  sjiirit  and  st}le  of  his  criti- 
cism) can  well  l)e.  Hut  the  above  pas- 
saire  is  surely  a  singular  instance  of  the 
ignoi'ance  and  misconception  which  may 
jirevail  even  in  this  age  of  publicity  with 
icspect  to  the  sentiments  and  character 
of  dilfercnt  sects.  I  ascribe  tJie  misstate- 
ment entirely  to  this  cause,  for  the  ;irti- 
cle  from  which  it  is  (jtioted  (Kies  not 
ajipear  to  be  written  with  any  of  the 
spirit  of  personal  animosity  or  bigotry 
which  might  iiave  induced  the  writer 
wilfidly  to  misrepresent  tiie  views  of  his 
ojiponents.  Hut  it  is  more  or  less  true 
of  us  all,  tliat  we  contine  our  reading 
and  personal  intercourse  so  nincli  to  our 
own  friends  and  our  own  writers,  that 
w(^  lia\'('  eacii  a  little  pul)lic  to  oiwselves 
with  whicii  we  are  toleral)ly  well  ae- 
(|uainted,  wliile  all  beyond  is  alniost  a 
lend  vicoiiiiitit.  What  difliculty  tlie  Con- 
gregatiomil  reviewer  could  suppose  the 
jieisons  whom  he  ciills  nnideiii  Socinians 
would  have  in  subscribing  to  this  i)as.sage 
of  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  con- 
ceive. 

In  the  Miigii/.iiie  for  the  present  nn)ntli 
we  are  piesented  witii  the  Trnst  Deed  of 
the  Highbury  College,  in  which  wi'  find 
that  the  henelils  of  the  iiistitnlion  ;iie 
most  strictly  conlined  to  tiiose  who  can 
pioiioniice  the  sliiiilioleili  of  the  jiarty. 
riir    iiiloi>   ,iiid    students    must    be   such 


and  such  oidy  as  arc  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers of  the  Congregational  denomination, 
and  a  "  Schedule"  is  subjoined  of  the 
doctrines  which  it  is  required  that  tliey 
shall  profess,  comprising  the  Trinity, 
Original  Sin,  the  Atonement,  Salvation 
by  Faith  alone,  Particular  Election,  and 
Infant  liaptism.  By  what  formalities  the 
adherence  to  this  formula  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  declared,  is  not  distinctly  set 
forth  ;  perhaps  they  may  intend  to  carry 
their  precautionary  system  to  as  great  a 
length'  as  their  brethren  at  Andover  in 
Massachusetts,  who,  not  content  with 
retjuiiing  their  Professors  to  sign  the 
Confession  of  Faith  once  for  all,  demand 
a  renewal  of  the  subscription  every  live 
years.  What  a  strange  distrust  is  here 
manifested  of  the  effects  of  free  and  im- 
jiartial  inquiry  upon  their  system  !  Surely 
they  can  have  little  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  those  doctrines  on  which  they 
lay  so  great  a  stress,  who  cannot  expose 
them  to  the  test  of  a  candid  investigation 
without  fencing  them  about  with  all 
manner  of  stipulations  and  restrictions. 
With  what  consistency  can  such  Dissent- 
ers as  these  complain  of  tiie  exclusive 
spirit  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  .'  I  trust 
the  time  will  never  arrive  when  either 
tutors  or  students  on  entering  our  aca- 
demical institutions  shall  be  subjected  to 
any  test  or  subscription  whatsoever, 
jjledging  them  to  a  particular  set  of  opi- 
nions as  the  result  of  the  inquiries  in 
which  they  are  about  to  be  cngagecii  We 
value  L'nitarianism  only  because  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  truth  ;  and  we  should 
be  soiry  to  pay  so  poor  a  compliment  to 
our  principles  as  to  imagine  that  they 
were  in  any  danger  from  tiie  most  unfet- 
tered and  exact  scrutiny.  We  prescribe 
no  standard  of  doctrine  but  the  word  of 
(iod,  and  should  deem  it  presumption  to 
combine  this  divine  rule  with  any  system 
of  man's  devising. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  liowever,  that 
tln'ie  is  some  jiortion  of  woi Idly  wisdom 
in  this  policy  of  our  Calviiiistic  brethren. 
When  they  observe  the  coiise(jucnces  of  a 
(iilfercnt  jiroccdure  at  (Jeneva,  ;it  Harvard 
College,  or  (to  come  nearer  home)  at 
Noitliamjiton  or  at  Daventry,  we  cannot 
much  wonder  at  their  unwillingness  to 
]i(iil  the  continued  jn'olession  of  their 
creed  upon  so  ha/ardons  and  doubtful  an 
cxjieriment.  I5ut  we  trust  that  in  tin; 
]);esent  instance  it  will  defeat  its  own 
end,  and  that  this  feeble  atteni))t  to  keep 
out  tiie  daylight  of  truth  will  be  so  over- 
luled  as  ultimately  to  ])ronn>te  the  very 
cause  it  was  destined  to  ojqiose. 

w.  i-. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Pruf.. 
1830.  March  13,  at  Portsmouth,  Mr. 
Samuel  Price,  aged  70  years;  52  of 
wliicli  he  had  been  a  member,  and  44 
years  a  deacon,  of  the  Generui  Baptist  So- 
ciety ill  that  town.  To  the  interests  of 
that  Society,  and  the  connexion  of  which 
it  is  a  branch,  lie  was  zealously  attached  ; 
yet,  althomrh  an  advocate  for  the  most 
strict  discipline  known  among  its  church- 
es, he  was  ever  ready  to  support  institu- 
tions for  promoting  Unitarianisni  and  the 
nnfettered  expression  of  religious  opi- 
nions of  any  kind  ;  and  the  humble  hos- 
pitality which  at  home  it  was  his  delight 
to  exercise,  was  in  complete  contrast 
with  the  "  close  communion,"  for  which 
"  in  the  church"  he  was  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate. At  an  early  age  he  conceived 
clear  and  enlarged  views  of  the  unity  and 
paternal  character  of  the  Divine  Being, 
which  were  confirmed  by  much  reading 
and  reflection  ;  they  sustained  him 
through  the  toils  aud  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  enabled  him  to  meet  the  gradual  ap- 
proaches of  death  with  firmness,  resig- 
nation, and  good  hope.  It  may  be  said 
tliat  he  died  in  the  act  of  prayer  ;  with 
eyes  raised  to  heaven,  "  My  good  Fa- 
ther !"  were  the  last  articulate  sounds 
he  uttered. 


iNlRs.  Bristow  and  two  Children. 

June  5,  aged  37,  Jane,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Bristow,  oi  Birmingham.  Scarce- 
ly more  than  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  her  marriage,  under  circumstances 
which  promised  every  earthly  felicity. 
Herself  and  her  husband  were  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  and  a  long  previous  inti- 
macy had  made  them  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  habits  and 
dispositions.  No  inconsiderable  simi- 
larity of  taste  prevailed,  and  though 
some  difference  of  opinion  existed  on 
religious  topics,  such  were  the  liberality 
and  enlarged  Christian  views  of  the  de- 
ceased, that  this  never  lessened  the  mu- 
tual respect,  or  interrupted  the  harmony, 
of  domestic  life.  The  variety  of  her  li- 
tenuy  accomplishments,  aud  the  elegance 
of  her  manners,  attracted  general  admi- 
ration. The  steadiness  of  her  friendship, 
aud  the  fervour  of  her  unostentatious 
piety,  endeared  her  while  living,  and 
will  cause  her  memoiy  t6  be  long  and 
tenderly  cherished.  The  happiness  which 
crowned  the  early  part  of  lier  nuptials 
was,  however,  (piickly  blighted.  An  in- 
ternal  malady,    the    jjicciso    nature    of 


which  could  unt  then  be  a.<!ccrtaiiietl, 
produced  the  most  acute  sufferings,  aud 
was  evidently  undermining  her  constitu- 
tion. On  the  11th  of  last  March,  her 
first  child,  a  daughter,  who  had  that  day 
completed  her  second  year,  was,  without 
any  previous  symptoms  that  could  excite 
alarm,  declared  to  be  in  a  dying  state, 
aud  the  following  day  exjured.  On  the 
16th  of  the  following  month,  her  other 
child  was  removed  from  earth  by  a  dis- 
ease which  baffled  the  efforts  of  his  me- 
dical attendants.  This  latter  stroke  was 
borne  with  a  submission  and  resignation 
that  surprised  all  who  witnessed  her 
conduct.  Fur  some  weeks  her  own 
health  seemed  to  recover,  and  her 
strength  to  increase.  But  the  hopes 
thus  raised  were  soon  disapi>ointed.  A 
sudden  change  made  it  evident  that  her 
disease  was  fatal ;  and  in  a  few  days  she 
expired  without  a  struggle,  having  exhi- 
bited iu  the  closing  scenes  of  life  the 
same  piety  and  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  Divine  Being  which  had  regulated 
her  cor.duct,  sustained  her  fortitude,  and, 
we  humbly  hope,  prepared  her  for  death, 
for  judgment,  and  eternity. 

Joii.v  Hammond,  Esq. 
John  Hammond,  Esq.,  was  born  at 
Macclesfield,  and  educated  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  that  town,  then  of  consi- 
derable reputation.  Thence  he  went  to 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  hav- 
ing obtained  high  academical  honours  on 
taking  his  Bacl.elor's  degree,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow,  and  continued  so  till 
he  married  his  first  wife,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  atchitect,  Mr.  Essex. 
He  was  for  some  time  minister  of  Tnnity 
Church,  Cambridge,  but  scruples  having 
arisen  iu  his  mind  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  office, 
and  with  it  his  profession  of  a  clergjman. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  retired  to 
Fenstanton,  in  the  county  of  Hunting- 
don, where  he  purchased  an  estate.  Hav- 
ing completed  some  improvements  there, 
he  travelled  for  three  years  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  added  to  his  classical  know- 
ledge that  of  the  modern  languages,  par- 
ticularly French,  Italian,  and  German. 
In  Italy  his  well-furnished  mind  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity and  the  elegancies  of  modem  art, 
as  in  Germany  he  made  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  studies  of 
their  universities,  and  particularly  with 
that  theology  by  which  some  of  them  are 
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ctninciitly  distinguished.  On  liis  return 
to  Kngliiiul  he  nuuricd  his  second  wife, 
and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  tlie  culti- 
vation of  his  estate,  and  the  education  of 
his  cliildren,  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
witli  ardour  his  private  studies,  of  which 
that  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Hebrew 
language  formed  the  most  prominent 
features. 

In  liis  political  opinions  he  was  a 
stauncli  Whig,  of  which  he  gave  a  proof 
on  the  centenary  of  the  Revolution,  by  an 
immense  feu  de  joie  wiiich  he  caused  to 
be  raised  on  the  common  before  his 
liouse,  by  the  distribution  of  jiapers  illus- 
trating that  glorious  event,  and  by  the 
distribution  of  food  and  small  sums  of 
money  among  his  poorer  neighbours. 
Consistent  with  tiiose  sentiments,  he  was 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  house  of 
Ilussell  ill  the  contested  elections  for  his 
county  and  his  speeclies  on  those  oc- 
casions, as  also  on  the  Slave  Trade  and 
tlie  F,il)le  Society,  manifested  the  sound 
principles  lie  entertained  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty. 

Ill  separating  himself  from  the  sect 
estal)li,>hed  by  law,  his  primary  objec- 
tion was  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  thence  he  was  led  to  consider  the 
fatal  error  of  this  and  other  sects  in  the 
vain  attem[)t  to  iiindoun  men's  minds  by 
articles  of  faith  of  human  invention. 
Hiiviiig,  in  his  early  lifi',  been  little  ac- 
(piaiiited  with  Dissenters,  lie  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  the  mass  of  them 
were  ;is  ftitally  bigoted  to  this  wretched 
system  as  the  dominant  sect,  that  the 
ministeis  of  both  parties  were  equally 
under  this  galling  yoke,  and  that  the 
liberty  by  which  Christ  has  made  us 
free  was  little  understood  by  either 
jiarty.  He  attiibuled  this  to  the  want  of 
faitii  of  both  parties  in  the  word  of  Cod, 
as  they  fell,  in  his  <)|)ini()ii,  under  the 
condemnaiioii  of  tiie  Israelite  of  old,  in 
thinking  that  the  ai  k  of  («od  stood  in 
need  ol  siipjioit  from  human  deviei's. 

He  was  a  firm  rnitaiian  (^liiistian, 
meaning,  by  the  term  rnitaiian,  a  be- 
lie\cr  in  one  (iod  in  one  person  ;  by 
(Christian,  a  believer  in  Ciiiist  as  liis  Sa- 
viour and  lledeemer.  He  dillered  in  the 
latter  object  of  his  faith  from  many  Cni- 
tariaiis  of  tlu"  pi  (sent  day,  as  he  main- 
tained, in  common  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  most  strenuously,  the  doctrine 
of  the  atoiiemeiii  in  the  jirojier  meaning 
of  that  word,  tiiid  as  it  is  given  in  the 
inaiuin  of  tlie  aiilhini/ed  IViiile — recon- 
cili.itidii.  11('  l.iijiriitrd,  indeed,  that  the 
wind  atdi'.rmciit  \\;is  v\vv  used,  as  it  is 
lial'lc  l<i  so  iiiucli  ini:  intei  luetalioii,   and 


lie  never  used  it  unless  to  vindicate  him- 
self from  the  insinuations  of  those  who 
would  confound  him  with  those  Unita- 
rians who  consider  Christ  simply  in  the 
character  of  a  prophet  and  teacher,  iwid 
a  proof  in  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  Eternal  life,  he  used  to 
say,  is  the  gift  of  God  through  JesHS 
Christ  our  Lord,  not  merely  that  he 
taught  this  doctrine,  but  that  eternal 
life  is  a  gift  bestowed  in  the  manner 
chosen  by  the  Giver,  and  this  is  through 
the  medium  of  Christ  who  died  for  us 
and  rose  for  our  justification  j  that  as 
the  disobedience  of  Adam  was  the  mean 
of  the  subsequent  distress  of  the  liuman 
race,  so  the  obedience  of  Christ  was  the 
medium  by  which  we  are  rescued  from 
the  fatal  efTects  of  the  fall  of  the  first 
parent,  and  rendered  capable  with  him 
of  a  resurrection  to  future  hajipiness. 
Our  thanks  are  due,  then,  to  the  great 
Supreme,  in  the  first  instance,  for  his 
gift,  and  in  the  next  place,  to  our  Lord 
and  Master,  Christ,  through  whom  alone 
the  possession  of  this  gift  is  bestowed 
upon  us. 

As  a  great  majority  of  Unitarians  in 
this  country  entertain  a  very  different 
opinion  on  the  character  of  our  Saviour, 
it  is  but  right  that  they  should  know,, 
and  indeed  that  other  sects  shotild  know, 
that  there  are  a  few  Unitarians  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  prevalent  doctrine, 
but  who  are  as  tenacious  of  the  strict 
unity  of  the  Supreme  as  their  brethren 
of  the  same  denomination,  though  they 
difTer  so  widely  from  them  on  this  great 
and  important  topic,  'i'his  difl'ereiice  of 
opinion  is  little  known  to  other  sects, 
for  in  conversation  with  several  of  them, 
and  in  rcjieating  the  glowing  language 
of  Paul,  and  the  fervid  metaphors  of  tlie 
blood  of  Christ  washing  away  our  sins, 
the  writer  has  been  repeatedly  told  that 
he  is  not  an  Unitarian,  and  iu  vain  he 
protested  that  to  him  there  is  only  (liie 
God  the  Father,  and  that,  as  by  man 
came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead. 

Dining  his  later  years,  Mr.  Hammond 
led  a  very  retired  life,  seldom  removing 
from  his  home,  and  then  not  to  a  great 
distance.  In  his  neighbourhood  he  was 
beloM'd  and  respected,  and  he  de|iarted 
this  lilV  in  the  jfith  year  of  his  age,  on 
the  7ili  of  June,  after  a  very  short  and 
sudden  illness,  in  full  confidence  that 
the  religion  of  cnir  Saviour  would  in  duo 
time  destroy  all  the  errors  engrafted  on 
it,  and  in  the  jiious  liope  of  being  made 
paitaker  in  those  blessings  which  he  has 
pKoni.Mil  tn  his  (ailhful  followers. 
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British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 
The  Anniversary  of  this  Institution 
was  lield  on  Wednesday,  June  2nd,  in 
the  Unitarian  Chapel,  South  Place,  Fius- 
bory.  The  attendance  on  the  religious 
services  in  the  morning  was  highly  re- 
spectable, and  more  numerous  than 
nsual.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter,  of  Carter 
Lane,  introduced  the  senice  by  prayer 
and  reading  the  Scriotures.  The  Rev, 
M.Maurice,  of  Southampton,  offered  the 
general  prayer.  An  excellent  sermon 
was  then  delivered  hy  the  Rev.  J.J.Tay- 
!er,  of  Manchester,  from  Ephes.  ii.  17, 18. 
A  discourse  more  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  more  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  more  admi- 
rably  adapted  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
jects to  advance  which  we  associate  our- 
selves together,  of  free  inquiry,  religious 
knowledge,  a  rational  faith,  pure  devo- 
tion, and  universal  benevolence,  we 
never  remember  to  have  heard.  Its'  pub- 
lication  has  been  earnestly  requested  by 
the_  Committee,  and  a  more  particular 
notice  of  it  may  be  expected  in  our  next 
number.  After  the  sermon,  the  follow- 
ing hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Dr.  Bowring,  was  sung  : 

"  Now  let  the  light  which  blazed  of  erst 

Round  Sinai's  consecrated  hill. 
On  all  the  expectant  nations  burst. 

And  all  the  expanse  of  darkness  fill. 
Now  let  the  light  which  Jordan's  stream 

Saw  hovering  o'er  the  Saviour's  head. 
On  all  earth's  scatter'd  children  beam. 

Thro'  earth's  remotest  regions  spread. 
Truth's  glorious  triumphs  are  begun. 

The  upward  gospel- path  is  trod  ; 
Tliere  walks  the  meek,  the  lowly  one, 

Led  hy  the  Almighty  hand  of  God. ' 
We  join  the  heaven-directed  throng  ; 

The  Saviour's  splendid  victory  share  • 
And  echo  back  that  choral  song'  ' 

Whose  strains  eternity  shall  hear." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  dav,  a 
large  auditory  assembled  in  the  chapel  to 
attend  the  meeting  for  transacting  the 
business  of  the  Association.  At  6  o'clock, 
J.  r.  R.jTT,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  opened  the  proceedings   as 

follows  : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  can  assure 
yon  that  I  am  not  able  to  express  the 


sense  I  entertain  of  the  honour  conferred 
upon  me  in  having  been  called  on  to 
preside  at  this  Association— an  Associa- 
tion formed  for  purposes  the  importance 
of  which  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  de- 
scribe. There  are  associations  carried 
on  for  the  wise  purposes  of  civil  policv 
and  of  a  kind  and  persevering  charity, 
which  have  served,  I  trust,  in  a  great 
measure  to  redeem  the  character  of  our 
age  and  country.  But  our  Association  is 
tor  higher  objects.  Its  intention  is  to 
recommend  to  this  country  in  the  first 
instance,  and  (as  opportunity  may  offer) 
to  other  and  far  distant  lands,  that  reli- 
gion, as  we  conceive,  in  all  its  pnritv  and 
power,  the  design  of  which  is  not  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  worldly  ambition,  but  to 
spread  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
among  men.  I  trust,  my  friends,  that 
we  have  met  together,  and  that  all  the 
discussions  of  this  evening  will  be,  under 
the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  good-will 
\ou  will  please,  in  tlie  first  instance,  to 
hear  the  Treasurer's  Report  read." 

Mr.  Hornby  then  read  the  Treasurer's 
Report,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
balance  in  hand  had  diminished  from 
4d4/.  los.  7d.  to  140/.  2s.  The  largest 
Item  of  expenditure  was  the  purchase 
and  printing  of  books  and  tracts,  bein^ 

^t^\}^^-  ^^^'  ^^inst  this,  however^ 
should  be  reckoned  the  receipts  in  this 
department,  which  amount  to  neariv 
120/.  Upwards  of  300/.  has  been  ex- 
pended on  Congregational  and  Mission- 
ary objects  at  home  ;  and  250/.  on  account 
of  the  Foreign  Fund.  The  diminution 
of  revenue  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to 
a  falhns:  off  of  donations  and  collection^ 

Mr.  Young.     Before  any  step  is  taken 
with  respect  to  this  Report,  as  our  funds 
are  most  important  for  the  promotion  of 
our  common   object,    I   desire  to   have 
some  explanation.     It  appears  that  the 
receipts  fall  short  of  the  disbursements 
Am  I  correct  in  this  }     J  think  that  the* 
receipts  are  a  thousand  and  odd  pounds 
and  that  the  expenditure  has  been  1300/ 
If  this  be  so,  then  in  what  do  the  funds' 
ol  the  Society  consist  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  We  have  140/.  in  cash 
besides  a  stock  of  books  to  the  amount 
ot  several  hundred  pounds.  Our  books 
are  worth  about  1000/. 

Mr  Young.  Then  am  I  to  understand 
that  there  are  no  debts  due  to  the  Soci- 
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My.  Houmby.  There  arc  no  arrears 
whatever. 

Mr.  Young.  Then  there  are  no  ex- 
pectations of  further  receipts  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  HoRNiiY.  Only  such  proceeds  as 
may  arise  from  the  Monthly  Repository. 

]\Ir.  Young.  1  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  much  has  been  sunk  ujion  tliat .' 

Mr.  HoKNBV.  25/.  during  the  last 
year,  and  altou;cther  between  200/.  and 
300/.,  for  which  we  have  the  copyright. 

Mr.  Young.  And  you  are  looking  for 
returns  .' 

Mr.  Hornby.  Of  course  we  look  for 
returns 

Mr.  Young.  As  far  as  explanations 
go,  I  am  satisfied  ;  and  T  have  only  to 
regret  that  the  reeeii)ts  have  not  been 
larger. 

Mr.  CoRDF.LL.  Sir — In  rising  to  move 
the  first  resolution,  I  must  expnss  the 
gratification  I  feel  at  the  Committee  hav- 
ing alteied  their  arrangements  so  as  to 
have  the  meeting  in  the  chaiiel  this  even- 
ing, instead  of,  as  formerly,  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  when  the  attention  has  to 
a  certain  extent  been  wearied,  and  [)eople 
are  rather  dis|)osed  to  retire  than  to  enter 
into  business  of  tliis  kind.  N'ctwitii- 
standing  what  has  been  said  in  the  Re- 
port, 1  cannot,  after  eomparine  the  result 
of  this  year  with  the  two  or  three  |)iece- 
ding  ones,  feel  so  mnch  regret  or  suipiise 
as  has  been  exjjressed  by  tlie  Committee. 
We  must  remem!)er  that  when  the  >ini(m 
of  the  several  Unitarian  societies  wliieli 
formerly  existed  took  place  in  the  for- 
mation of  tliis  Association,  a  number  of 
life  subscriptions  wei'e  made,  which  canic 
in  tlien,  and  for  a  year  or  two  ixiivs, 
which  we  could  not  ex|)ect  to  be  follow- 
ed up  in  subse(|uent  years.  I  theirfore 
cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  that,  th(iUL;h 
our  funds  ai'e  snr.illei',  there  has  l>een 
any  falling  oil'  in  zeal  or  tlie  desire  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
i  think  that  icceipts  in  one  year  to  the 
amount  of  1000/.  may  be  called  large, 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  1  feel  strong 
lio])e  that  we  are  making  considei-able 
])rogrcss,  and  that  the  t;ood  wt'  are  etlect- 
iuK  is  not  only  considerable,  but  on  the 
increase.     Sir,  I  bei;  to  move, 

"  That  the  'l'reasur<'r's  Report  is  re- 
ceived, and  that  it  be  aiiprovcd." 

Mr.  C^iiuisi  11!  seconded  till'  irsolntion, 
which  was  ciirried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  K.  Mahdon  then  read  the 
Report  of  the  (Committee. 

The  Rejiort  was  arranged  in  the  usual 
nianiiei-,  .-iiid  a>  it  will  speedily  bi-  in  the 
h.iiuls  <,i  the  .SMl)>erilui-s,  a  brief  nolice 
"f  iiv  (oiiteiits  wil!  siil!ici'.  The  nmst 
pi'iinini  lit  lieiie-  in  the  ildiiie  .Mis>i(iii;i!  v 


department  were  the  votes  to  iMlinburgh 
and   Dundee,  in  order  to  facilitate  tlie 
settlement  in  those  stations  of  able  and 
efficient  preachers.  Edinburgh, especially, 
is  a  post  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and 
the  nuusually  large  grant  of  the  Commit- 
tee  (50/.),  together  with  the  continued 
and  most  honourable  efforts  of  the  small 
society  there,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  pre- 
pare the  way  for  making  a  much  greater 
impression  upon  Scotland  in   favour  of 
Unitarian    opinions  than    has  yet    been 
produced.     The  Report  also  noticed  the 
labours  of  the  Rev.  R.  Wright   in   the 
neighbourhood  of  Kirkstead  ;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  small  society  of  Unitarian  wor- 
shipers  at   Wootten  -  under  -  tLdge  ;    the 
commencement  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
chapel  at  North  Shields ;  the  favourable 
ap|)earances  of  the  attempt  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  various  cases  of  assistance  ren- 
dered to  congregations  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.   By  the  Civil  Right  Re|)Ort 
it  appeared  that  it  had  not  been  found 
))racticable  to  make  niucli  progress  this 
year  with  the  Unitarian  INIarriage  Bill. 
The  draff  of  the  jiroposed  Rill  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but 
attention    to   it   in   the   |)resent  state   of 
public  business  is  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed.     In    the   Rook    department   several 
valuable  publications  and  reprints  were 
announced,  and  a  list  of  grants,  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  congregations  and  indivi- 
duals, to  the  value  of  about  125/.    Tliere 
have  been  purchased  and  printed  by  the 
Society  duiing  the  past  year  works  to  the 
number  of  43CC  copies,  and  distributed 
by  sale  2788,  by  allotments  to  Subscribers 
1357,  and  by  gift  4*J03,  making  a  total 
of  90-18  cojiies.     Sundry  plans  were  also 
recommended   for  aiding  the  formation 
of  Vestry  Libraries,  making  jireseiits  of 
books  to  students  and  young  ministers, 
and  procuring  original  tracts.     'I'be  Fo- 
reign  Repoit   was,   notwiihstanding   llic 
suspension  of  pioceedings  at  Calcutta,  of 
a  \cry  auinuiting  description.    The  com- 
ing of  Joseph  Roberts  to  this  country  for 
ediH'ation  as  a  missionary,  the  new  native 
Hindoo    congreg.ition    at    Secmulcrabad, 
the    distribution   of  Unitarian    tracts   in 
the  south  of  Kuroju'  by  means  of  indivi- 
dual converts  in  stations  favourable  for 
that  purpose,  and  an  increasing  and  en- 
couraging correspondence  with  the  Con- 
tinent and  with  America,  ^vcre  the  prin- 
cipal  |ioinls.      'J'he  renuiiniiiK  topics   of 
the  Report,  rtdating  lo  our  Irish  butbren, 
the  approaebinii  mei'tint(  at  Mancliestei , 
ivc,  il^c,  our  rea<iers  uill  find  as  seve- 
lally   enilxidied    in   the    resolutions    pie- 
senl'ed  to  the  Electing. 

Mr.   \\ii.N(..     In    rising    to   nnive  the 
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reception  of  the  Report,    I  cannot  but 
cousrratnlate  the  Meetiua:  on  the  hnpor- 
taiit  matter  contained  therein.     I  could 
have  wished,  would  time  allow  and  were 
my  abilities  adequate   to  the   task,    to 
have  analyzed  some  of  the  subjects  thus 
brought  under  consideration ;  but  I  feel 
that  in  so  doing  I  should  be  trespassing 
too  much  on  your  patience;  and  yet  all 
that  it  contains  is  of  a  most  important 
character.     I  shall  therefore  confine  my- 
self to  general  observations  :  and  in  the 
first  place  I  would  call  to  your  attention 
that  we  who  were  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Association,  understood  its  establish- 
ment  to    be    chiefly   for   home   objects. 
This  was  the  plan  that  was  pursued  for 
a  considerable  time;  and  though  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Committee  must  be  the 
best  judges  how  the  purposes  of  the  As- 
sociation are  to  be  obtained,  I  certainly 
must  confess  that  I  have   (as  far  as  my 
opportunities  will  permit  me  to  decide) 
a  strong  predilection  for  the  employment 
of  missionaries  in  the  different  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  thereby  sowing  seed  which 
will  ultimately  grow  up,  and  the  harvest 
of  which   we   shall   ourselves   have   an 
opportunity  of  watching.    So  much,  then, 
for  the  alteration  that  has  taken  place. 
We  do  not,  however,  meet  here  to  com- 
plain, and  I  should  be  sorry  to  offer  any 
observations  that  may  give  offence  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  feel  it  to  be  an  impe- 
rative duty  to  impress  on  the  Committee 
the  importance  of  our  home  objects.   My 
feelings  would  undoubtedly  pionipt  me 
to  extend  Unitarian  Christianity  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  world ;  but  I  have 
received  my  talent,  and  I  am  to  be  ac- 
countable for  it :    surely,  then,   1  must 
employ   that  talent  in  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  effective  manner,  and 
I   therefore    call   on    you    as    Unitarian 
Christians  to  look  at  home.     Let  us  exa- 
mine well  the  slate  of  religion  in  our 
own  country,  and  see  if  we  are  doing  all 
that  we  can  for  its  improvement.     Be 
assured    I    make  not  these  remarks  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one,  but  only  to 
remind  you  of  the  original  object,  and 
to  me  still  the  principal  object,  of  our 
Association.     For  this  reason  I  have  al- 
ways felt  jealous  of  the  foreign  objects 
that  have  been  introduced,  fearing  that 
a  great  deal  of  our  time  and  too  much 
of  our  funds   might  be  expended  upon 
them.     I  believe  I  may  say,  that  if  we 
could  have  foreseen  the  present  state  of 
our  affairs  at  Calcutta,  we  should  never 
have  undertaken  that  mission.     As  it  is, 
however,  we  are  bound  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  best  of  it ;  and  1  would  ask 
you   how  these   funds   stand  ?      Under 


what  security  are  they  placed  .'  For 
really,  with  them  at  such  a  distance,  and 
with  our  present  prospects,  I  cannot  help 
pressing  on  the  Committee  the  necessity 
of  examining  this  matter. 

Dr.  BowRiNG.  Our  funds  there  are 
vested  in  the  securities  of  the  East-India 
Company,  in  the  name  of  three  trustees; 
and  the  interest,  as  it  falls  in,  is  added 
to  the  principal. 

Mr.  Young.  With  power  reserved  to 
this  Association  over  the  trustees  ? 
Dr.  BowRiNG.  Certainly. 
Mr.  Young.  Then,  of  course.  Sir,  I 
am  satisfied  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
In  concluding  with  moving  the  reception 
of  the  Report,  1  must  again  say  that  it 
contains  most  important  matter,  though 
I  should  have  been  still  further  gratified 
if  I  had  seen  more  exertions  in  favour  of 
our  home  objects.  When  we  observe 
the  state  of  this  countiy  with  respect  to 
religious  knowledge,  and  consider  our 
own  views  on  the  subject,  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  have  here  presented  to  us  a 
field  which  it  is  far  beyond  our  power 
fully  to  cultivate.  In  truth,  it  is  at  home 
that  our  duty  lies.  Charity  begins  at 
home ;  and  till  we  have  the  power  to 
spare,  as  superfluous,  something  of  our 
mental  and  pecuniary  resources  from  this 
one  object,  I  consider  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  apply  them  abroad.  An  inter- 
course, a  friendly  intercourse,  may  be 
kept  up  with  other  countries ;  but  do 
not  let  us  exhaust  our  resources  on  an 
object  over  which  we  have  no  controul. 
With  these  views,  Sir,  I  beg  to  move, 

"  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
just  read  be  received." 

Mr.  Christie  seconded  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Richard  Taylor.  The  motion 
which  has  just  been  put  into  my  hands 
is  one  to  which  I  am  incapable  of  doing 
justice.  It  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
preacher  of  this  day's  sermon.  To  all 
who  heard  that  excellent  sermon  it  i.>« 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  its 
commendation  :  it  was  a  sermon  of  no 
ordinary  character,  distinguished  for  pro- 
fundity of  thought  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  those  who 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it,  will 
be  highly  gratified  by  what,  I  trust,  will 
speedily  be  aflbrded  them,  an  opportunity 
of  reading  it.     Sir,  I  beg  to  move, 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be 
given  to  the  Rev.  J.J.  Tayler,  B.  \.,  for 
his  sermon  delivered  this  morning  on 
behalf  of  t!ie  Association — a  sermon  dis- 
tinguished by  its  originality  of  thought 
and  felicity  of  expression,  and  its  pure 
Christian  spiiit  and  high-toned  mo- 
ralitv." 
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Mr.  Hai!T,  in  seconding  tlie  nintioii, 
stated  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  ap- 
pr()l)ation  expressed  by  the  hist  speaker, 
and  his  conviction  tliat  all  wlio  heard  it 
would  agree  with  hiui  that  the  sermon  was 
calculated  to  be  most  eminently  useful. 

The  Chairman.  I  cannot  allow  my- 
self to  put  this  motion  before  I  have 
expressed  the  deep  regret  I  feel  that  an 
}ndis])ensable  engagement  in  the  city  this 
morning  at  the  very  hour  of  service  pre- 
vented my  having  an  op|)ortuniiy  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Tayler's  sermon.  I  should  have 
expected  to  he  much  instructed  and  highly 
gratified ;  and  I  am  sure,  from  every 
thing  I  liave  heard,  that  expectation 
would  not  have  been  disajjpointed  :  and 
I  trust  the  reverend  gentleman  will  allow 
jne  to  say,  that,  wherever  he  comes,  he 
liad  an  hereditary  right  to  be  respected 
as  an  exem|)lary  instructor  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Unitarian  Christianity.  I  say 
this  from  the  recollection  I  have  of  his 
■worthy  father  in  early  life ;  and  though 
the  distance  of  our  abodes  has  since 
necessarily  rendered  our  intercourse  very 
infrequent,  yet  from  every  thing  I  have 
lieard,  I  have  a  ligiit  to  lament  that  no 
op|)()rtunity  was  afforded  me  of  incieus- 
ing  it. 

The  motion  being  carried, 

The  Uev.  J.  J.  Tayi.i.r  rose.  I\lr. 
Chairman — I  can  assuie  you.  Sir,  that  1 
feel  unable  to  do  justice  to  tlie  feelings 
which  the  kind  exi)ressious  tliat  have 
now  been  uttered  have  excited  in  my 
mind.  Those  who  know  me — but  I  fear 
there  arc  not  many  here  who  do — will 
bear  me  witness  when  I  say,  that  I  am 
totally  unused  to  give  utterance  to  my 
feelings  in  ])ublie  ;  and,  evin  it  I  weie, 
the  )ii'esent  occasion  might  well  over- 
power and  embarrass  a  more  poweiful 
mind  than  my  own.  It  would  be  an  ab- 
surd affectation  in  me  to  deny  that  1  feel 
gratified  by  the  satisfaction  that  has  been 
ex|)ressed  with  the  seiinon  whicii  I  had 
tlie  honour  to  deliver  this  morning  in 
this  [ilace,  more  especially  as  it  has  luien 
connected  with  relerence.-)  of  a  doiiii'stic 
nature,  in  which,  as  a  son,  1  cannot  but 
(h'e[)ly  sympathi/e.  I  believe.  Sir,  it  is 
(Mcero  who  has  observed,  that  the  best 
itdieritance  which  a  man  can  derive  from 
liis  lather  is  an  unl)lemished  name;  and 
tiiat  honour  (whatever  else  1  may  have 
(l<'ri\t'dj  I  bi  rie\c  I  may  tiarlessly  claim. 
With  regard  to  the  .sentiments  conlained 
ill  my  seinion,  1  was  doiiiitlul  how  far 
tlicy  would  meet  with  the  approbation  ol 
the  friends  will)  heard  them.  Whetlu  r 
'lie  tli(int;lits  expies.sed  tiuriin  are  oii- 
i:iiial,  1  kiMiw  iK.t  ;  I  can  only  say  that 
tliev    :iic  siiu-eiel)  my  own,  (K-ii\e(l  Iroiu 


some  reflection,  and  after  niatiy  of  those 
conflicts  within  myself  whicli,  \  stippose, 
all  persons  much  engaged  in  religions 
inquiries  must  have  experienced.  It  lia.s 
ever  been  my  opinion  that  our  rule  ought 
to  be  to  follow  out  our  convictions  to  the 
utmost,  and,  after  duly  weighing  them, 
to  deliver  them  frankly  and  candidly  to 
our  fellow-creatures — if  true,  with  the 
earnest  desire  that  they  may  contribute 
to  the  service  of  mankind  ;  if  false,  that 
their  falsehood  may  be  detected  and  ex- 
posed :  and,  if  I  know  myself,  I  think  I 
sliould  accept  the  correction  of  an  error 
with  the  same  gratitude  as  the  confinna- 
tion  of  a  truth.  It  appears  to  me  that 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  dis- 
covery and  to  the  dissemination  of  truth 
is,  that  we  make  it  too  much  our  object 
to  consider  what  is  in  accordance  with 
received  systems,  rather  tlian  conscien- 
tiously to  express  the  results  to  which 
our  individual  feelings  and  convictions 
lead  us — a  course  which,  if  generally 
pursued,  would  doubtless  lead  to  the 
))ublication  of  many  errors ;  but  error 
would  at  all  events  be  brought  into  con- 
flict witli  error,  and  this  must  necessarily 
conduce  to  the  final  eliciting  of  truth.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  many  obstacles  to 
the  free  discussion  of  opinions  in  this 
country,  but  1  am,  at  the  same  time, 
persuaded  that  the  promotion  and  the 
final  establishment  of  truth  and  of  virtue 
are  the  great  objects  towards  which  tlie 
moral  government  of  God  is  continually 
tending;  and  therefore,  tliough  I  may 
fall  into  errors,  still,  so  long  as  I  am 
sustained  by  a  consciousness  of  sincerity, 
I  feel  that  I  may,  and  that  I  must,  be 
made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God 
for  the  ultimate  ])roinotion  of  truth. 
'J'liat  tlieie  are  various  obstacles  to  the 
jirogress  of  truth  is  too  true,  but  I  doubt 
not  that  (>iid  will  raise  up  agents  in  its 
behalf,  though  we  should  be  inactive  and 
sujiine.  JCvery  generous  mind  must, 
however,  feel  that  it  is  an  honour  and  a 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  co-operate  with 
God  in  tlie  cause  of  truth  and  liberty. 
We  may  not  live  to  see  it  finally  and 
completely  jirevail,  but  we  are  sustained 
by  the  consciousness  of  giving  our  best 
energies  to  the  best  of  causes,  and,  to 
use  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  wc 
have  the  honour  of  falling  in  the  rani>s, 
though  we  may  not  be  spared  within  the 
limits  of  this  brief  existence  to  share  in 
the  triumph  of  victory. 

Uev.  Mr.  I\Iai)(;k.— Sir,  I  rise  to  move, 
"  'I'iiat  we  lejoiee  in  the  connexion  al- 
ready formed  between  the  I'nitariaiis  of 
Ireland  and  those  of  Kiigland,  and  tin.st 
th.ii  it  will   bi'   drawn  closer  for  mutual 
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benefit,  that  the  Committee  be  instructed 
to  cnltirate  a  correspondence  with  the 
rising  Society  at  Dublin,  and  any  kin- 
dred society  that  may  be  formed  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  that 
we  are  desirous  of  expressing  our  strong 
sympathy  with  our  brethren  lately  con- 
nected with  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  of 
congratulating  them  upon  the  satisfacto- 
r\  issue  of  the  contest  which  they  have  so 
ably  and  wisely  maintained  againsrtjigotry 
and  intolerance ;" — and  in  moving  this 
resolution  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say. 
Ireland   presents   at  this   time    circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest,  and  a  most 
enconraging  prospect  to  the  Unitarians. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  people  there 
have  lately  obtained    religious    liberty. 
By  the  wise  policy  of  the  government 
they  have  been  rescued  from  their  degra- 
dation, and  the  subjection  under  which 
they  long  suffered.     Coincident  with  this, 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  have  broken 
silence   on   the    subject   of    the   Divine 
Unity,  and  have  associated  together  ex- 
pressly  for    the   purpose   of    promoting 
Unitarianism.     And  they   can    now    go 
forth,   and  with  good  grace  can  say  to 
the  people   of  Ireland,  "  We,  who  for 
years    have    been    struggling    for    your 
rights,   now  offer  you  still  greater  free- 
dom— the  freedom  of  truth  ; — a  still  no- 
bler emancipation  —  emancipation  from 
the    burthen    of    superstition    and    the 
bondage  of  the  priest."     The  Unitarians 
have  often  been  taunted  with  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number.     It  is   true  that 
those  who  openly  profess  with  us    are 
comparatively  few,  but  if  those  who  are 
with  us  would  be  of  us — if  those  who 
think    with    us    would   act    with    us — if 
those  who  entertain  our  opinions  would 
publicly   register    their    conviction,    and 
not  break  faith  with  their  own  hearts, 
we   should  no  longer  be  told  of  the  in- 
considerableness  of  our  numbers.     Wiiat 
we  want,  then,  is  not  merely  to  spread 
our   opiiiions  among  those  who  do  not 
already  hold  them,  but  to  create  more 
earnestness,  more  zeal,  and  more  fer- 
vour, among  ourselves.     Sir,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  tergiversation  and  apostacy 
going   on    among   us :    we   want  right- 
minded  and  warm-hearted   friends   and 
advocates;  and,  to  speak  in  commercial 
phrase,    I  know  not  where  the  demand 
for  such  an  article  can  be  so  readily  and 
abundantly  supplied  as  in  Ireland.     Our 
days  are  not  the  first  in  which  Ireland 
has  had  its  Unitariaii  witnesses  and  con- 
fessors     We  all  recollect  the  illu.-tiious, 
the  intrepid    Emlyn  :    none   of    us   can 
forget  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  or  the  constancy  and  courage 
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with  which  he  bore  them.  The  like 
constancy  and  courage  have  been  mani- 
fested by  our  brethren  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  ;  and  the  least  that  we  can  do  is 
to  bid  them  God  speed ;  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  assure  them  of  our  sympa- 
thy and  of  the  warm  interest  which  we 
take  in  their  struggles  and  exertions. 
After  the  specimens  we  have  had  of  our 
Irish  brethren  in  Dr.  Drummond  and 
Mr.  Montgomery,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  work  of  proselytism  is  in  good 
hands ;  and  I  trust  that,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  it  will  go  on  and  prosper. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Porter.     I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  seconding  this  resolution,  as  I 
entirely  concur  in  the  sentiments  which 
it  conveys.     I  think  that  the  statements 
which  are  contained  in  the  Report,  as  to 
the  progress  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in 
Ireland,   are   extremely  gratifying.     In- 
deed, they  only  form  one  part  of  a  Report 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  most  encourag- 
ing.    When  we  compare  the  details  we 
have  just  heard  with  those  submitted  in 
former  years,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  convincing  evidence  which  they 
exhibit   of    the    steady   advance    tnade, 
and  being  made,  by  the  principles  which 
we  have  at  heart.    It  ought  not  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  that  these 
statements  come  to  us  with  double  weight 
and  authority,  proceeding,  as  they  do, 
from    a    committee   of  gentlemen   who 
have  always  exercised   towards   us   the 
strictest  candour,  and  never  in  any  one 
instance  have  sought  to  impose  upon  as 
by  high-wrought  or  highly-coloured  re- 
presentations  of  their   success.     When 
the  cause  was  unprosperous  at  home,  we 
were  told  so.     When  its  success  in  fo- 
reign parts  seemed  to  be  overshadowed 
by  a  dark  cloud,  the  circumstence  was 
not  concealed.     It  is  doubly  pleasing  to 
contemplate  a  picture  by  the  same  hands, 
drawn  in  more  glowing  colours,  but  not 
more  bright  than  the  hues  of  nature  and 
of  truth.     It  is   too   much  the  practice 
with  various  religious  associations  that 
exist  in  this  country,  to  dress  up  their 
successes  in  the  most  gaudy  array  in  which 
their  imagination  can  invest  them.  They 
bring  prominently  into  view, — they  de- 
corate in  the  loftiest  strains  of  declama- 
tion, whatever  success  has  attended  their 
efforts  ;   while  their  failures  aie  either 
entirely  suppressed,  or  so  faintly  meu- 
tioued,  as  to  pass  unheeded  with  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  readers  and  of  auditors. 
1  have  been  told  that  this  practice  was 
long   pursued  by  that  well-known  and 
certaii;ly  numerous  body,  the  Methodist 
connexion  ;  and  that,  as  the  accessions 
to   their  church   aloue   were   stated,   a 
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summation  of  their  reports  would  indi- 
cate a  number  of  members  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  adult  population  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  obvious  that 
by  reports  constructed  on  this  system,  a 
cause  might  be  made  to  appear  to  have 
prospered,  although  in  point  of  fact  it 
may  have  retrograded  ;  and  one  which 
has  actually  prospered,  might  be  made  to 
appear  to  have  done  so  in  a  measure  and 
degree,  out  of  all  proportion  great  when 
compared  with  its  real  advancement. 
Sir,  I  rejoice  that  no  such  system  pre- 
vails among  us.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
my  belief  that,  in  the  part  of  their  Report 
which  relates  to  Ireland,  the  Conmiittee 
have  under-stated  rather  than  over-esti- 
mated the  success  of  Unitarianism.  With 
all  sincerity,  I  would  congratulate  the 
meeting  on  the  exertions  made  by  the 
friends  of  truth  and  the  advocates  of 
liberal  principles  of  church  government 
in  that  country.  A  Unitarian  Christian 
Association  has  been  set  on  foot.  In  this 
first  step  a  great  deal  has  been  gained. 
The  task  has  fallen  into  good  hands  ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  persons  who  have  un- 
dertaken this  good  work,  will  devote  to 
it  the  best  efforts  of  the  zeal,  learning, 
and  talent,  which  they  so  eminently  pos- 
sess. We  know  the  beneficial  effect  of 
such  associations  in  confirming  the  wa- 
vering, strengthening  the  weak,  and  de- 
terring the  opponents  of  the  cause  from 
aggressions,  which  would  otherwise  be 
made  without  scruple,  because  without 
fear.  I  look  forward  to  the  results  of 
that  Association  with  good  hope  ;  and  I 
am  the  more  encouraged  in  this  good 
hope  by  perceiving  that  in  remote  and 
unpromising  situations,  kindred  societies 
have  arisen  to  aid  in  this  good  cause. 
Unitarian  Associations  have  already  been 
formed  in  Cork,  wiiich  lies  in  the  most 
southern  county  of  the  island,  and  in 
Moneyrea,  which  is  in  one  of  the  most 
northern.  Nay,  Sir,  these  societies  have 
not  been  confined  to  congregations  in 
which  the  Unitarian  doctrine  has  been 
preached;  but  have  sprung  up  in  quar- 
ters in  whicii,  though  I  am  not  altoge- 
ther unacquainted  witli  the  country,  and 
though  iiKpiisitively  alive  to  the  spread 
of  such  opinions,  the  very  existence  of 
Unitarianism,  as  a  tenet  professed  by 
any  consi(ieral)le  number  of  persons,  was 
to  me  utterly  (inknown.  Such  an  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  in  Killileagli, 
thf-  former  minister  of  which  was  and  is 
the  most  distinguished  opponent  of  those 
will)  have  latterly  been  obliged  to  secede 
from  tlie  Synod  of  Ulster  ;  the  very  Co- 
ryphaeus of  the  illiberals  in  the  i)rovince; 


who,  in  Clough,  in  Ballycarry,  in  Grey- 
abbey,  and  in  Narrow-water,  in  every 
place  where  disturbance  was  to  be  ex- 
cited on  account  of  religious  differences, 
has  been  present  either  in  person  or  by 
liis  representative.  We  may  hence  judge 
of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  nominal  or- 
thodoxy ;  yet  in  the  congregation  in 
which  he  was  minister  for  upwards  of 
twelve  years,  a  number  of  persons  have 
voluntarily  stepped  forth  and  declared 
themselves  Unitarians.  A  similar  occur- 
rence has  taken  place  in  Saintfield,  under 
circumstances  of  a  very  similar  kind. 
In  these  places  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
belief  of  one  God  in  Unity  had  yet  struck 
root.  The  meeting  will  indulge  me, 
while  I  mention  a  fact  of  the  same  kind, 
which  has  lately  been  communicated  to 
me  in  a  letter  from  my  father.  He  tells 
me  that  he  was  leaving  the  place  of  in- 
terment, after  performing  a  service  at 
the  funeral  of  one  of  his  people,  when  a 
respectable  looking  man  accosted  him. 
This  person  informed  him  that  he  was  a 
member  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles ; 
that  he,  his  immediate  connexions,  and 
about  thirty  families,  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Unitarianism  ;  using  that 
term,  as  I  conceive  it  ought  always  to  be 
employed,  in  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive sense ;  and  that  they  had 
lately  become  anxious  to  forn)  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  ministers  of  senti- 
ments congenial  to  their  own.  The  per- 
son referred  to  informed  my  father,  that 
they  now  read  such  books  and  tiacts  on 
religious  controversy  as  they  C(uild  ob- 
tain ;  but  that  they  had  all  embraced 
their  present  views,  simply,  solely  in  de- 
ference to  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
frequently  and  diligently  studied ;  that 
they  had  done  so  under  a  Calvinistic  mi- 
nister ;  having  all  been  educated  in  Cal- 
vinistic sentiments  ;  and  firmly  believing 
them  when  they  began  their  religious  in- 
quiries. Of  course,  my  father  was  de- 
lighted with  this  account :  who  is  there 
that  in  his  situation  would  not  have  been 
delighted  ?  He  willingly  furnished  his 
new  acquaintance  with  a  few  religious 
publications,  and  arranged  with  him  ano- 
ther  interview.  What  farther  he  may  be 
the  means  of  doing  for  this  interesting 
little  colony,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  I 
am  sure  he  will  iu)t  neglect  their  case. 
IMit  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  may  be 
effected  by  an  isolated  individual,  in  a 
remote  jjart  of  the  country,  and  with  not 
very  frequent  opportunitief*  of  inter- 
course, inucli  more  might  be  effected  by 
the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  persons 
associated  together  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  amoug  otliers,  of  attending  to  cases 
such  as  this.     In  fact,  a  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation was  just  the  thinct  which  these 
people  wanted ;  and  shall  I  call  it  acci- 
dental or  providential  ?     This  fact  had 
not  been  one  week  in  my  father's  know- 
ledge, when  he  must  have  learned  from 
the  public  prints  that  the  Irish  Unitarian 
Christian    Association   had    been   orga- 
nized,  and  was  in  active   operation.     I 
cannot  sit  down  without  bearing  my  tes- 
timony, humble  as  it  is,  to  the  zeal,  de- 
termination, and  disinterestedness  with 
which  the  Remonstrants  against  the  late 
inquisitorial  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  have  conducted  themselves,  and 
expressing   my  earnest  prayers  for   the 
usefulness  of  their  lately-formed  Remon- 
strant Synod.     Surely  this  work  also  is 
in  good  hands.     Of  one  member,  as  has 
been  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Madge,  you 
have  yourselves  had  an   opportunity  of 
judging;  1  mean  the  Rer.  Henry  Mont- 
gomery, a  man  whom  1  renard  as  one  of 
those    distinguished    itidividuals    whom 
heaven  occasionally  indulges  to  the  hu- 
man race  for  eflfecting  hiuh  purposes ;  a 
man  endowed,  as  you  well  know,  with 
eloquence,  industry,  and  sagacity,  which 
eminently  qualify  him  for  the   glorious 
task  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  which  he  has  performed  so 
nobly.     When  I  look  to  him,  and  those 
who  are  enrolled  with  him  in  this  im- 
portant warfare, — Blakely,  intrepid,  bold, 
and  true;  Mitchell,  mild,  learned,  and 
persuasive ;    John  Watson,    a  man  en- 
dowed with  apostolic  singleness  of  cha- 
racter, and,  as  you  are  all  aware,  with 
not  less  apostolic  patience  in  enduring, 
and  apostolic  meekness  in  forgiving  se- 
vere,  unmerited,    unprovoked    persecu- 
tion ;  Glendy,  Davis,  and  Campbell,  the 
Nelsons,    the   Alexanders,    and    others, 
whom  I  stay  not  now  to  name, — I  bless 
my  God  that  there  are  men  yet  left  who 
are  equal  to  a  trying  time  ;  and  1  con- 
template the  establishment  of  their  re- 
cently-formed Synod  as  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  religious  liberty  in  my  native 
land.    Thus   much  1  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  notwithstanding  my  connexion  with 
one  of  their  body ;  a  connexion  which 
forms  my  highest  earthly  pride.     Most 
sincerely  do  I  pray  that  their  measures 
may  be  made  productive  of  righteousness 
and  truth,  liberty  and  peace.     Surely,  if 
any  ecclesiastical  associations  are  to  be 
tolerated,  they  are  those  which,  disdain- 
ing the  petty  artifices  of  narrow-minded 
men  for  obstructing  and  damming  up  the 
current  of  religious  opinion,  that  it  may 
only  flow  in   one  direction,    confidently 
launch   out   into   the   stream   of  time  ; 


using  the  Scripture  for  their  only  chait ; 
hoisting  no  sail  to  catch  tlie  deceitful 
breeze  of  popular  applause ;  hanging 
forth  no  party-coloured  ensign  as  a  ral- 
lying point  for  popular  prejudice ;  not 
doubting  that,  though  they  may  have  to 
pass  through  the  waves  of  even  stormy 
discussion,  the  tide  on  which  they  are 
embarked  will  at  last  convey  them  into 
the  great  ocean  of  divine  tnith.  Such  is 
the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  ;  and 
as  such  do  I  most  fervently  bid  it  God 
speed  I 

Rev.  J.  Yates.  Tlie  last  resolution 
took  us  across  the  Irish  channel;  the 
resolution  which  I  have  to  propose  must 
take  us  across  the  water  in  another  di- 
rection, for  it  refers  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  is  designed  to  draw  the  spe- 
cial approbation  of  the  meeting  to  that 
part  of  the  Report  which  refers  to  those 
countries  of  Europe  which  are  most  in- 
teresting to  us.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  That  the  state  of  opinion,  and  the 
evidences  of  friendly  co-operation,  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Europe,  form  the  strongest 
claim  on,  and  offer  the  most  animating 
encouragement  to,  the  friends  of  Reli- 
gions Inquiry  and  of  Christian  Truth." 

In  order  that  the  meeting  may  give  its 
assent  to  this  resolution,  which  I  feel  to 
be  one  of  great  importance,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  mention  those  parts  of 
Europe  to  which  it  chiefly  refers.     I  can- 
not but  regret  that  I  am  so  little  qualified 
for   the   task ;    nor   can    I   approach    it 
without  expressing  the  high  sense  1  en- 
tertain of  the  debt  that  is  due  from  us 
all  to  our  Foreign  Secretary ;  we  ought 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
circumstances  connected  with  our  insti- 
tution, that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  avail 
ourselves  of  his  connexion  with  Europe, 
of  his  great  general  talents,  and  of  his 
extraordinary  acquirements  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  languages.  —  I  shall  begin  by 
adverting  to    Transylvania    in    the  first 
instance.     On  the  rugged  soil  of  Tran- 
sylvania was  it  that  Christian  truth  found 
refuge  in  the  early  period  of  the  refor- 
mation from  Popery  ;  and  there,  but  for 
untoward  circumstances,  might  have  been 
cr)nsummated   a  reformation   of    a  still 
more  glorious  character  than  that  effected 
by  Luther  and  Calvin,  whose  names  we 
reverence,  though  we  think  that  they  left 
their  labours  imj)erfect.    The  illustrious 
family  of  the   Socini   and   others,   who 
through    persecution    were    obliged    to 
leave  Italy,  passed  into  Hungary  and  Po- 
land,  and    were    there  distinguished  by 
their  generous  love  of  freedom — by  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth — bv  the 
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absence  of  all  sectarian  views— by  the 
simplicity  of  their  matiners — and  by  their 
great  learning,  taste,  and  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
to  reflect  that  in  tliis  remote  part  of  Eu- 
rope Christian  truth  shines  forth  pure 
and-uninterrupted,  and  that  in  those  re- 
gions Unitarianistn  still  maintains  the 
strictness  of  its  discipline,  and  keeps  up 
all  the  excellence  of  the  system.  Owing 
to  the  situation  of  this  part  of  Europe, 
between  tlie  Turks  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tlie  Catholics  of  Austria  on  the  other, 
we  hear  so  little  of  them,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  formation  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  societies  like  this,  we  should 
almost  ha\-e  been  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  body  of  Unitarians. 
But  the  business  of  this  Society  is  to 
connect  us  with  Unitarianisni  all  over 
the  world,  and  1  tinst  that  through  it 
v,-e  shall  be  bound  in  friendly  connexion 
with  our  brethren  every  where.  From 
Transylvania  I  pass  to  Germany  ;  and 
in  Germany  I  think  I  see  the  principles 
of  the  Ileformation  now  carried  to  their 
full  extent  as  far  as  regards  the  jjractice 
of  free  iiKptiry,  and  the  ritdit  of  every 
individual  to  examine  and  interpret  the 
Scriptures  for  himself.  The  divinity 
students  in  Germany  are  placed  in  a  very 
<ii(ferent  situation  from  those  wiio  are 
destined  for  tlie  Established  Church  in 
this  country.  Truth  ought  to  be  the 
great  object  of  those  who  are  to  instruct 
mankind  in  religion,  and  they  ought, 
therefore,  when  they  cotnmencc  their 
studies,  to  be  encouraged  to  open  their 
<'yes,  so  that  the  light  may  enter  freely 
and  without  obstruction.  Nevertheless, 
when  a  young  man  goes  to  Oxford,  the 
first  thing  done  is  to  seal  up  his  eyes,  so 
tliat,  if  possible,  he  never  may  see  the 
light.  In  Germany  a  very  dillerent  sys- 
tem prevails  :  even  those  who  ;ire  in- 
tended for  the  church  patronized  by  the 
government,  are  left  to  the  fullest  free- 
dom of  impiiry,  and  encouraged  to  pursue 
it.  'i'lie  professors  exercise  the  fullest 
latitude  of  inquiry — a  latitude  and  free 
(lom  which  even  exceed  those  which 
|)revail  among  ourselves.  The  coiise- 
((neiiee  of  this  is,  that  full  scope  is  given 
to  the  mind  to  apprehend  the  truth  ;  for 
though  there  may  be  much  of  error, 
there  is  always  much  of  sincerity,  much 
of  generous  enthusiasm,  and  much  ol  the 
desire  of  improving  the  biiinan  intellect. 
Thdsi'  very  priiuiplcs  which  we  heard 
this  morning  explained  to  us  in  our 
I'ricnd's  scrnKtn,  and  which  appeared  to 
U5  oiiijinal,  are  the  very  princi|)les  advo- 
cated ;m(l  acted  on  by  the  students  of 
(Jcrmaiiy,     Ot Course  I  am  ajiplying  these 


remarks  piincipally  to  the  Protcstan!t 
parts  of  Germany,  though  I  am  ])ersuaded 
that  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  por- 
tion has  a  very  favourable  effect  it»  the 
Catholic  division  of  that  country.  It 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  us  to  know 
that  the  general  views  which  we  regard 
as  constituting  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of 
Protestant  Germany.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  in  attending  service  I  sel- 
dom heard  any  thing  to  which  I,  as  a 
Unitarian,  could  object.  The  term  "  Uni- 
tarian," indeed,  is  not  used,  for  they  are 
not  there  fond  of  names  or  sects ;  but 
they  keep  in  view  the  pure  principles  of 
the  gospel,  and  do  not  in  general  en- 
cumber it  by  mystical  doctrines.  As  a 
proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  I  never 
once  heard  an  orthodox  doxology  used  in 
their  churches;  and  we  know  that  here, 
where  orthodoxy  is  on  tlie  wane,  the  last 
form  in  which  it  lingers  is  that  of  a  do.x- 
ology.  Mr.  Young  lias  objected  to  any 
foreign  object ;  and  he  will  therefore 
])ennit  nie  to  remark,  that  in  my  opinion 
Germany  is  much  better  able  to  hel[)  us, 
than  we  are  to  help  them.  But  this  re- 
solution which  I  have  to  propose  only 
announces  friendly  co-operation  and  fel- 
low-feeling; and  this  1  am  persuaded 
must  be  the  sentiment  of  every  one  that 
liears  me.  Nor  is  this  less  the  case  with 
regard  to  France.  There  the  Protestant 
body  is  both  numerous  and  respectable, 
and  chiefly  exists  in  the  large  manufac- 
turing towns.  I  cannot,  liowever,  help 
regretting  that  the  Protestants  of  France 
shew  themselves  indifferent  to  tiie  cause 
of  religion  :  they  are  too  lax  in  their  in- 
quiries after  Christian  truth,  and  too 
well  content  to  walk  in  the  same  path 
that  their  fathers  walked  in  before  them. 
It  is,  liowever,  gratifying  to  know  that 
bigotry  and  intolerance  are  entirely  ex- 
tinct there,  and  that  the  style  of  their 
l)reaching  is  eminently  practical.  This 
evening  we  are  honoured  with  the  com- 
pany of  an  excellent  and  enliglitened 
French  nobleman,  who  is  President  of 
the  Society  of  JMliu-ation  in  France.  That 
ciicumstance  alone  would  be  sullicient  to 
introduce  such  a  man  to  the  friendliest 
feelings  of  this  Meeting,  and  <»f  all  who 
are  desirous  of  inqn'oving  the  human  race; 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  he  understood  by 
that  gentleman,  or  any  other  foreigners 
that  may  be  jiresent,  tli  it  though  we  (eel 
the  force  ot  Mr.  Vounn's  observations  as 
to  the  iiroiniety  of  conrtning  our  funds 
to  those  objects  which  are  more  imme- 
diately before  us,  yet  whenever  evidemc 
is  adduced  of  good  (hat  may  be  done 
alu(»ad,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  rcndei 
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any  assistance  within  onr  power.  Be- 
tween France  and  Gibraltar  there  is  a 
great  gulf,  but  atfairs  are  in  an  interest- 
ing suite  there ;  a  letter  lately  rtceived 
in  Spanish,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
lated to  the  Committee  by  our  Foreign 
Secretary,  described  the  advantages  that 
would  arise  were  that  situation  adopted 
as  a  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
truth.  At  Gibraltar  there  is  assembled  a 
great  variety  of  religionists.  The  Ma- 
hometan, the  Jew,  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Catholic,  the  Methodist,  and  the  Church- 
of-Englaud  man,  are  all  to  be  found 
there  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  there 
is  great  room  for  the  spirit  of  religious 
inquiry  to  enter.  But  what  is  most  im- 
portant is,  that  there  are  at  that  station 
individuals  to  be  found  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee have  been  so  persuaded  of  this, 
that  they  have  sent  thither  a  supply  of 
tracts,  a  great  part  of  which  has  already 
been  distributed ;  and  since  I  came  to 
this  Chapel,  the  Foreign  Secretary  has 
told  me  that  only  yesterday  a  letter  was 
receivea  from  Gibraltar  stating  that  va- 
rious tracts  had  been  printed  and  widely 
circulated  by  the  Committee  at  Gibraltar. 
Tracts  have  also  been  thus  sent  to  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  North  of  Africa  ;  and,  for 
myself,  I  entertain  a  hope  that  they  will 
form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  faith  here,  and  those  dis- 
persed round  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  pursuit  of  this  object  is,  I 
think,  well  calculated  to  lessen  the  pre- 
judice against  those  who  profess  the  Ma- 
hometan religion  ;  and  I  rejoice  in  it, 
because,  notwithstanding  the  error  and 
imposture  of  this  system  of  faith,  it  has 
in  its  day  done  great  good  to  the  world 
by  disseminating  the  principle  of  the 
Unity  of  God  in  place  of  the  most  de- 
grading superstitions,  and  thus  elevating 
the  human  character,  as  always  must  be 
the  case  wherever  this  great  principle 
takes  root.  And  with  respect  to  this,  I 
may  mention  an  interesting  circumstance. 
An  officer  of  the  British  navy,  being  sent 
on  duty  to  the  Northern  shores  of  Afiica, 
undertook  when  there  to  debate  the 
principles  of  Christianity  with  the  Ma- 
hometans ;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  instead  of  convincing  them  of 
the  correctness  of  his  views  of  Christi- 
anity, they  so  far  convinced  him  that  he 
became  a  Unitarian.  The  object  of  the 
Society  is  not  to  confuse  men's  compre- 
hension, or  narrow  their  minds.  Its 
great  principle  is  the  belief  in  God  as  the 
Father  of  the  wliole  human  race,  and 
that  all  men  are  brethren  ;  nor  do  I 
doubt  but  that  every  subscriber  to  this 


Association  would  withdraw  his  name  if 
it  could  once  be  shewn  that  it  urged  a 
single  principle  which  in  the  least  tended 
to  narrow  the  mind,  or  which  did  not 
tend  to  cherish  feelings  of  charity  towards 
all  men.  However  unfavourable  onr 
present  prospect  may  seem  to  be,  still  I 
think  that  there  are  rca.sonable  hopes  for 
expecting  that  our  principles  may  be  re- 
ceived even  into  the  bosom  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  great  political  agi- 
tations that  have  taken  place  in  some  of 
the  countries  where  this  religion  chiefly 
prevails,  have  naturally  led  to  an  active 
inquiry  on  the  subject  of  religion.  We 
know  what  master  spirits  have  shewn 
themselves  in  Spain,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  such  minds  can 
be  bound  down  by  all  that  bigotry  which 
abounds  in  the  Catholic  Church.  I  have 
heard  well-informed  Catholics  make  the 
remark,  that  if  Luther  had  not  made  the 
schism  at  the  time  he  did,  as  important 
a  change,  or  still  more  important  a  one, 
would  soon  have  taken  place  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  itself.  Now  if  we  by  dis- 
cussion can  bring  about  a  reformation 
of  opinion  in  any  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  every  one  must  allow  that  our 
efforts  will  be  attended  with  a  most  happy 
influence  ;  and  I  can  inform  the  Meeting 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  some  who  already  have  this 
spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  in  their  minds. 
I  must  not  omit  an  interesting  communi- 
cation from  Malta,  for  in  that  island 
where  Paul  sought  refuge.  Christian  truth 
appears  to  be  seeking  refuge  too.  I  fear 
1  am  trespassing  too  long  on  the  patience 
of  the  Meeting,  but  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  mention  to  what  parts  of  Europe  my 
motion  particularly  refers  ;  and  there  is 
one  place  iu  particular  which  must  not 
be  forgotten  ;  1  mean  Geneva — the  place 
wheie  that  system  of  doctrine  was  first 
taught  in  its  full  force,  to  which  with  all 
its  horrors  we  are  more  especially  op- 
posed. The  impression  made  on  my 
own  mind  when  I  arrived  from  Italy  at 
Geneva  was  very  great.  I  passed  a  San- 
day  in  Geneva,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
service  I  heard  nothing  of  which  I  could 
not  approve  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  never 
did  I  attend  with  more  thankfulness  than 
I  did  that  day  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
where  Calvin  himself  formerly  preached. 
Rev.  Samuel  Wood.  I  feel  great  plea- 
sure in  seconding  the  motion  that  has 
just  been  proposed,  and  adding  my  testi- 
mony to  what  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates  as  to  the  delightful 
effect  of  arriving  at  Geneva  after  a  so- 
journ iu  Italy,  In  that  place  I  spent  one 
of  the  most  profitable  Sundays  of  my 
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life :  when  I  went  to  service,  instead  of 
a  scanty  audience,  I  found  it  so  crowded 
that  I  was  obliged  to  stand  during  the 
whole  time  :  they  were  all  united  too  in 
the  worshij)  of  the  one  God  ;  they  have  a 
creed  indeed,  but  it  is  tlie  Apostles' — the 
nio.>-t  harmless  one,  and  not  one  senti- 
ment did  I  hear  which  did  not  find  a  re- 
sponse in  n)y  heart.  It  has  been  said  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  that  France  is 
more  in  a  condition  to  give  us  aid  than 
we  her.  I  cannot  concur  in  that  senti- 
ment ;  and  I  must  say,  that  1  was  disap- 
pointed that  there  was  no  mention  in 
tiie  Report  of  the  establishment  in  Paris, 
not  of  a  mere  Reformed  chapel,  but  of 
one  distinctly  Unitarian.  Caution  as  to 
what  we  undertake  abroad  has  been  re- 
commended. In  that  I  entirely  agree, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  may  also  say  that  it 
entirely  concurs  with  the  views  of  the 
Committee.  With  respect  to  France,  it 
is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  infidelity  pre- 
vails there,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  spirit  of  calmness,  and  we  see  none  of 
thai  bigotry  which  is  here  geneiated  by 
an  extensive  church  establishment.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  one  thing  which  the 
tlontinentiilists  are  less  able  to  compre- 
liend  than  that  spirit  of  bigotry  which  is 
generated  among  us  by  the  number  of 
sects  that  exist.  In  France  how  many 
sects  are  there  ?  None  but  the  Catholic 
church  (which  cannot  now  be  called  na- 
tional, but  appears  to  be  dominant  mere- 
ly because  the  Royal  Family  is  of  that 
persuasion)  and  the  dglise  Reformee,  or 
Protestant  church,  witli  a  single  division 
of  this  latter.  These  are  the  only  sects 
that  exist  there,  and  it  is  a  happy  coiidi- 
tion  of  things  that  it  is  so,  because  the 
mind,  when  it  hears  of  a  new  sect,  does 
not  levolt  from  it  as  in  England,  where 
the  mischief  of  so  many  is  known.  Let 
a  man  here  speak  out,  and  proclaim  him- 
self a  Unitarian,  and  be  is  stared  at; 
|)eoplc  start  from  him  as  a  being  with 
which  they  must  not  assr)ciate.  Hut  1 
am  able  to  bear  testimony  that  in  Fiance 
i  have  never  met  with  any  of  that  abomi- 
nable spirit  which  is  so  prevalent  here. 
I  may  here  mention  another  circum- 
stance which  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  in  France  that 
if  Nai)oleoii  had  sat  on  the  throne  eij;ht 
or  ten  years  longer,  Protestantism  would 
have  become  the  religion  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  (piestion 
of  whether  this  wouid  really  have  been 
the  case  ;  it  is  enough  tor  nu;  to  lel'er 
witli  joy  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  thing 
was  mentioned  to  me,  and  the  ex|)ies- 
sion  whirl)  beauicd  on  the  faces  of  those 
who  told   me  of  it.     .And  even  with   ic- 


gard  to  Italy,  however  dark  it  may  ap- 
pear as  a  whole,  being  the  very  throne, 
as  it  were,  of  Popery,  even  there  are  to 
be  found  glorious  embers,  which  one  day 
may  burst  forth  into  a  brilliant  flame 
and  make  that  country  the  instrument  of 
sending  forth  the  light  of  religion  to  the 
whole  world,  as  in  former  days  was  the 
case  as  to  literature  and  the  arts  I  re- 
joice at  these  things,  not  so  much  in  re- 
ference to  the  progress  of  our  own  parti" 
cular  doctrines,  but  because  they  shew 
that  there  is  a  spirit  at  work  by  which 
truth  nmst  finally  be  ascertained  and 
promoted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rees.  It  will  perhaps  be 
thought  arrogance  in  me  when  I  an- 
nounce that  I  have  risen  to  advert  to 
what  my  resolution  declares  to  be  "  the 
least  encouraging  and  the  most  embar- 
rassing" topic  connected  with  our  affairs 
for  the  year.  It  certainly  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  we  have  met  with  a  great  dis- 
appointment at  Calcutta.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me, 
that  we  ought  to  give  our  first  attention 
to  home  objects  ;  and  we  know  ft-om  the 
Committee  that  their  first  and  principal 
attention  has  always  been  directed  thi- 
ther. Hut  the  constitution  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  essentially  a  British  and  Fo- 
reign Association,  and  foreign  objects 
may  be  legitimately  pursued  by  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  may  seem  right.  Besides 
which,  I  wish  to  bring  the  fact  to  your 
recollection,  that  the  funds  for  the  Cal- 
cutta object  were  derived,  in  a  very  small 
degree,  from  this  Association  ;  they 
weie  raised  for  that  specific  object,  and 
only  placed  in  our  hands  as  trustees ; 
and  these  funds,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion,  are  still  in  existence 
ready  to  be  ai)plied  either  to  the  object 
originally  contemplated,  or,  if  that  be 
not  practicable,  to  be  recalled  and  ap- 
plied  in  any  other  way  that  may  seem 
best  to  the  subscribers.  But  although 
tiie  Committee  have  been  disappointed, 
they  do  not  despair.  I  will  confess,  that 
on  this  question  I  always  entertained  a 
certain  degree  of  heresy;  and  my  heresy 
was  this.  At  an  early  period,  indeed 
sooner  than  the  Committee,  I  had  mis- 
givings with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
of  .Mr.  .Adam.  1  do  not  mean  to  cast  any 
relleclions  on  that  gentleman,  but  from 
his  letters  1  was  induced  to  think  that  he 
would  not  embark  in  that  way  which  the 
Committee  were  at  first  led  to  expect. 
But  though  Mr.  Adam  lias  resigned  his 
office,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  we  siiall 
find  some  person  of  equal  zeal  and 
knowlcrlKe  ready  to  undertake  it.  It  is 
certainly  n"  ohjcct  of  high  im|>ortance, 
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and   a    consummation    devoutly    to    be 
wished,  that  a  Unitarian  chapel  should  be 
established  in  the  metropolis  of  British 
India,  to  which  the  merchants  resident 
there  may  be  able  to  resort.    But  though 
this  is  the  least  encouraging  and  most 
embarrassing  topic  connected  with  our 
affairs,  I  think  that  our  prospect  at  Ma- 
dras affords  the  best  grounds  of  hope  for 
ultimate  success.     It  is  not  my  intention 
to  claim  for  William  Roberts  the  merit 
of  any  splendid  services  ;  but  I  do  see  in 
what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  is  likely 
to  do,  a   great   deal   of  good,  and  the 
fonndatiou  of  something  great  and   im- 
portant.   The  history  of  this  man  is  an 
illustration  of  good  coming  out  of  evil ; 
for  William  Roberts  being  made  an  or- 
phan   by   the    desolation   of    war,   was 
thrown  on  the  protection  of  an  indigent 
Mahometan,  who  in  a  manner  sold  him 
into  slavery,  by  which  means  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  worthy  man  who   took 
care  of  him.   While  with  the  Mahometan 
he  was  drawn  from   Polytheism   to  the 
one  truf  God,  and  in  the  investigation 
of  Christianity  his  Mahometan  principles 
revolted  against  the  creeds  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     In    this 
state  of  feeling  he  came  to  London,  and 
was  a  wanderer  about  our  streets.    To  a 
poor  African  he  owed  his  preservation, 
for  he  got  him  baptized,  and  shared  with 
him  his  means  of  subsistence.     He  then 
obtained  some  Unitarian   tracts    at  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Johnson,  which  he  took  for 
his   guide,    and   subsequently   going    to 
Madra.s,  he  was  induced  to  form  a  small 
society  to  which  he  might  communicate 
the  truths  in  which  he  himself  was  so 
interested.     Having  formed  this  society 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Belsham,  and  the  "  il- 
lustrious" Unitarian  Society,  seeking  for 
information  and  encouragement.     It  was 
ray  duty  as   Secretary   to   communicate 
with   this  excellent   man,  and  we   sent 
him  all  that  we  could  send — books  for 
distribution  ;    and   from  this  small  be- 
ginning he  has  gone  on  through  every 
discouragement     with    consistency    and 
zeal ;  he  has  devoted  his  talents  to  his 
congregation  and  school ;  he  has  trans- 
lated  several   valuable   Unitarian   tracts 
into   the  native  language  ;   and  himself 
written  original  tracts.     To  us  he  has 
proved  a  most  important  missionary,  and 
through   his   exertions  our   tracts   have 
penetrated   to  the   utmost  extremity  of 
northern  India,  and  I  see  by  the  Report 
of  this  day,  that  he  has  not  only  done 
this,  but  led  to  the  formation  of  another 
Unitarian  society.     I  therefore  say,  that 
though   this   has    not   been    done  on   a 
grand  scale,  yet  it  is  entitled  to  every 


encouragement  on  our  parts.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  him  to 
know  what  is  to  become  of  his  society 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  he  has 
frequently  urged  us  to  send  out  mission- 
aries for  that  purpose.  This  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  do  ;  but  we  trust  that  a 
plan  has  now  been  hit  upon  which  will 
answer  better.  We  propose  to  bring  his 
son  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  him,  and  no  doubt  if  young 
Roberts  is  any  thing  like  his  father,  he 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  and  important 
engine  in  India  for  the  advancement  of 
the  great  cause.  I  have  to  apologize  for 
the  length  to  which  I  have  gone,  bnt  I 
cannot  touch  upon  the  case  of  William 
Roberts  without  feeling  great  and  pecu- 
liar interest.  I  will  now  conclude  by 
reading  the  resolution,  which  is, 

•'  That  this  Association  approves  of 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Committee 
for  the  spread  of  Unitarian  Christianity 
in  the  Oriental  world,  and  recommend 
especially  to  their  fostering  and  protect- 
ing  care  those  interests  which  are,  from 
time  to  time,  developing  themselves  in 
that  remote  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions." 

Mr.  Young.  I  merely  rise  to  explain. 
I  had  no  intention  of  intimating  that  the 
Committee  had  not  full  power  to  apply 
the  funds  that  they  have  applied  to  the 
Indian  object.  All  that  I  complained  of, 
or  rather  regretted,  was,  that  the  means 
of  the  Unitarians  should  be  diverted 
from  their  home  object,  when  so  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  here. 

Mr.  Hardv.  In  seconding  the  reso- 
lution, I,  like  its  mover,  have  to  express 
my  satisfaction  at  what  has  been  done 
at  Madras,  and  my  regret  at  what  has 
not  been  done  at  Calcutta.  Formerly 
the  Unitdiiaus  had  three  or  four  mis- 
sionaries at  home  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  cause  with  a  great  degree 
of  success,  and  I  need  not  say  how  glad- 
ly the  Committee  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  labours  of  such  men  now,  which 
would  again  give  rise  to  useful  missio- 
nary excursions.  No  one  can  be  more 
deeply  impressed  than  I  am  with  the  im- 
portance of  propagating  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry in  our  own  country.  We  have  not 
only  to  contend  with  the  blindness  of  the 
lower  ordei-s,  but  with  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  those  who,  in  other  respects, 
are  both  accomplished  and  amiable — 
men  who  have  taken  up  the  views  of 
their  forefathers,  and  not  given  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  inquire  for  them- 
selves. This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  respect  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  very  likely  are   good 
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men,  but  who  ))ave  taken  all  they  believe 
upon  trust.  If  such  men  were  always 
good,  we  might  the  loss  lament  that  this 
was  the  case  ;  but  unliajjpiiy  the  want  of 
that  sound  basis  on  which  they  ought  to 
stand  leads  many  to  set  little  weight  on 
the  most  important  truths;  they  sacrifice 
Christianity  to  expediency  and  conveni- 
ence— their  spiritual  to  their  temporal 
interest.  On  these  grounds  I  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  every  thing  that  may  promote 
Christianity,  by  which  I  mean  Unitarian- 
ism.  For  this  reason  I  say — let  us  exert 
ourselves  at  home.  So  far  I  go  with 
IMr.  Young,  and  1  add,  let  nothing  be 
done  with  regard  to  foreiu;n  objects  that 
may  jiaralyse  our  efforts  at  home.  With 
respect  to  the  Calcutta  object,  four  years 
ago  1  declared  my  opinion  that  there 
was  something  rotten  there.  If  the 
merchants  at  Calcutta  want  a  chaj)el, 
why  should  tliey  not  provide  one  for 
themselves  .'  'i'he  case  at  Madras,  how- 
ever, is  totally  different.  I  observed  that 
when  William  Ilobeits'  letter  was  read 
we  all  smiled  at  its  simplicity;  i)ut  let 
us  not  forget  that  he  is  a  native  Hindoo, 
embracing  the  best  form  of  Christianity; 
and  is  there  one  that  hears  me  who  dots 
not  rejoice  that  he  has  become  tlie 
means  of  disseminating  the  lit;ht  which 
he  has  received  ?  It  is  true  his  Hock 
may  he  but  small ;  but  1  remember  read- 
ing that  Paul  found  but  twelve  in  one 
place,  and  yet  he  did  not  disregard  the 
day  of  small  things,  noi-  Luke  ihink  the 
fact  unworthy  of  being  recorded.  How 
many  are  there  in  tiiis  assembly  that  out 
of  an  income  of  six  Pagodas  would  de- 
vote three  to  such  an  object?  Very  few, 
I  am  afraid.  Are  there  not  many  among 
us  who,  with  their  hundreds  a  year, 
think  that  they  have  done  a  mighty  thing 
when  they  have  given  the  Association  a 
guinea.''  It  is  because  1  think,  then,  that 
we  have  much  reason  to  be  proud  of 
what  has  been  done  at  Madras,  that  I 
second  this  resolution  most  cheerfully. 

The  Kev.  W.  J.  Fox.  If  the  task,  Sir, 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  an  tiie 
present  occasion,  does  not  enter  so  es- 
sentially into  the  business  of  the  Unita- 
rian Association  as  those  which  have 
pre<'eded  it,  yet  the  resolution  which  1 
liave  to  propose  is  at  least  one  which  it 
would  ill  beconu;  us  to  separate  without 
attending  tr).  Among  the  most  pleasant 
circumstances  attending  these  annual 
meetings,  is  the  presence  of  onr  bretiirt'n 
in  the  faiili  from  the  difl'erent  jjarts,  not 
only  of  this  coinitry,  hut  of  ihe  dilVercnt 
countries  of  the  world,  and  especially 
from  that  land  of  the  New  World  which 
promises  to  be  the  most  inii)ortant  of  all 


countries,  when  considered  as  iiiflueiicini; 
the  destinies  of  all  mankind — I  mean  the 
United  States.  At  our  last  meeting  we  had , 
Mr.  Ware  with  us — doubtless  he  is  now 
aniouK  us  in  spirit,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall 
have  him  bodily  with  us  at  our  Meeting 
at  Manchester.  And  now  at  our  present 
Meeting  we  have  with  vis  an  illustrious 
visitor  belonging  to  the  same  cla'^s  of 
persons.  Sir,  1  allude  to  Professor  Kirk- 
land,  who  is  well  known  to  many  in  this 
country  by  his  chaiacter,  his  talents,  and 
his  productions;  and  it  will  well  become 
us  to  bid  him  welcome  among  us,  re- 
membering, at  the  same  time,  that  the 
best  welcome  we  can  give  him  is  our 
declaration  of  a  sincere  and  firm  attach- 
ment to  those  principles  which  vve  hold 
in  common,  and  the  extension  of  which, 
as  it  is  the  object  of  our  earnest  desire, 
so  also  is  it  fr;uight  with  henetit  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  whole  human  race. 
Let  ns  rejoice  in  the  contemplation  of 
Unitarian  Christianity — I  speak  of  it  not  as 
a  sectarian  faith,  but  as  consisting  in  those 
great  principles  of  mental  freedom,  and 
jicrsonal  righteousness,  and  love  to  God 
and  man,  which  are,  after  all,  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity — let  us,  I  say,  de- 
li;:ht  to  contemplate  Unitarian  Christi- 
anity in  the  various  modifications  it  re- 
ceives from  national  character  ;  for,  like 
the  light  of  heaven,  in  passing  through 
different  media,  and  forming  different 
combinations,  it  exhibits  many  a  different 
hue  and  tinge  of  colour,  and  an  almost 
boundless  diversity  of  appearaitce,  al- 
though in  itself  ever  and  essentially  the 
same.  Hut,  more  es|)ecially,  let  us  be- 
hold it  as  it  presents  itself  among  our 
American  brethren — men  si)rung  from 
the  same  physical  stock,  and  endowed 
with  the  same  intellectual  inheritance — 
men  who  look  back  to  our  best  literature 
as  their  own,  whose  minds  weie  nurtured 
by  it  in  their  infancy,  and  found  it  their 
}^ood,and  exercise,  and  strength,  in  their 
maturity  ;  and  who  will  substantiate  this 
claim,  in  a  way  which  our  own  hearts 
must  acknowledge;  for  who  among  us 
really  delighis  in  the  glorious  text  of 
Milton,  without  also  glowing  at  the  elo- 
quent exi)osition  of  Channing  .'  To  that 
country  then  must  we  turn  with  the  most 
pleasurable  feelings.  (Jladly  would  vve 
behold  Unitarian  Christianity  united  with 
(krman  learning  and  (Jerman  imagina- 
tion—  learning  deep  as  their  mines — ima- 
gination exi>ansi\eas  their  forests.  Cladly 
would  we  see  it  |)ievalent  in  France— in 
France  made  gay  by  nature,  and  rellective 
by  revolution,  vvhere  the  present  state  of 
religious  opinion  reminds  one  of  the 
liictures   of  its  once  formidable  Haslile 
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disQiaatled,  shattered,  and  scattered ; 
luid  from  the  ruins  (heaven  realize  the 
religions  hope  more  speedily  and  per- 
fectly than  the  political  emblem  I)  a  glori- 
ous temple  arising,  the  temple  of  freedom 
and  of  peace.  Gladly  would  we  see  it 
combined  with  the  pure  and  lofty  enthu- 
siasm of  Spain — Spain  as  it  shall  be, 
when  it  is  once  again  the  abode  of  the 
men  of  Spain,  and  those  rights  of  huma- 
nity which  are  still  in  abeyance  shall  be 
restored — gladly  would  we  see  the  com- 
bination of  genuine  Christianity  with  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  every  nation 
and  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  har- 
monizing, purifying,  and  elevating  all, 
and  its  holy  principles  announced  in  more 
languages  than  have  ever  been  enume- 
rated by  an  Adelung  or  translated  by  a 
Bowring.  But  still  it  is  with  America 
that  we  must  feel  the  closest  approach  to 
an  intellectual  and  moral  identity.  In 
the  family  of  nations,  they  are  our  near- 
est kindred.  There  are  we  sure  of  men- 
tal consanguinity.  The  laurels  which 
garland  their  triumphs  in  science  or  lite- 
rature are  grown  upon  our  own  intellec- 
tual soil ;  and  in  their  failures  and  re- 
grets they  do  not  "  wear  tiieir  rue  with 
a  difference."  There  too  it  was  that  our 
own  Priestley  found  an  asylum  when 
persecution  and  outrage  made  him  an 
exile  from  the  laud  that  should  have 
gloried,  aud  that  yet  will  glory,  in  his 
name.  Ever  should  we  be  ready  to  give 
our  welcome  to  such  visitants  as  have 
now  come  to  us  from  the  region  that 
gave  him  safety.  And  well  will  that 
greeting  come  from  him  whose  office  it 
will  be  to  announce  it,  as  the  Chairman 
of  this  Meeting;  from  him  who  is  pro- 
bably at  this  time  engaged  in  recording 
the  vicissitudes  of  Priestley's  life;  who 
was  himself  one  of  that  illustrious  baud, 
the  Lindseys,  Jebbs,  and  Wakefields,  of 
which  Priestley  was  the  centre  and  the 
soul ;  who  was  their  friend  while  they 
were  living;  their  chronicler  when  dead; 
and  who  happily  survives  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  principles  and  feelings 
to  a  succeeding  generation.  Right  is  it 
that  he  should  bid  those  visiters  wel- 
come to  our  shores  for  the  sake  of  Priest- 
ley's memory.  Excuse,  Sir,  this  allu- 
sion ;  for  I  must  quit  it  now  to  observe 
how  much  there  is  to  promote  this  fel- 
lowship of  feeling  with  the  Unitarians  of 
America,  iu  the  similarity  of  our  circum- 
stances. We  have  the  same  conflict  to 
maintain;  the  same  opposition,  bigotry, 
and  calumny  to  encounter.  Even  where 
our  situation  is  unlike,  the  diversity  is 
such  as  to  recommend  to  us  the  diligent 
cultivation  of  a  friendly  intercourse.  The 
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chief  difference  between  us  is,  that  they 
have  to  struggle  with  principles,  feelings, 
and  habits,  while  we  have  to  contend 
against  interest,  ambition,  and  fashion. — 
They  (thank  heaven)  have  no  established 
church  pressing  heavily  on  the  soil,  and 
casting  a  gloom  over  the  surrounding 
countrj-.  They  have  opportunities  afforded 
them  for  free  discussion,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  religious  truth,  which  we  do  not 
possess.  Episcopacy,  indeed,  they  have; 
but  what  a  different  thing  is  it  there  and 
here  !  There  they  receive  and  cherish  it 
to  the  extent  that  they  ought;  but  in- 
stead of  carrying  it  further,  and  giving  it 
supremacy  and  monopoly,  they  seem  to 
bear  in  mind  a  legend  taught  them  in 
one  of  the  traditions  of  their  aboriginal 
predecessors.  There  is  an  ludian  story 
of  a  benighted  warrior,  who  took  refuge 
in  a  cave  full  of  rattlesnakes — a  wild  tale, 
of  which  the  moral  is,  that  "  no  man 
should  marry  a  rattlesnake  till  he  has  cut 
its  tail  off;"  so  the  Episcopacy  which 
America  cherishes  in  its  bosom  is  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  comparative  quiet  and 
harmlessness ;  they  have  got  rid  of  the 
rattle  which  made  the  worst  noise,  and 
the  tail  which  had  the  real  sting  in  it ; 
with  them,  the  rattle  and  the  sting  have 
disappeared;  for  the  creed  of  Athanasius 
is  not  in  the  book  of  their  prayers,  aud 
the  tithe  of  the  land  is  not  in  the  pockets 
of  their  priests.  I  have  said  that  the  re- 
solution which  I  have  to  propose  is  not 
important,  but  in  one  point  of  view  it  is 
of  the  first  importance.  It  becomes  us, 
in  speaking  of  our  brothers  of  America, 
to  shew  that  we  ourselves  are  worthy  to 
give  them  the  welcome  we  propose ;  aud 
this  is  no  small  assumption  ;  for  when 
we  advert  to  those  effusions  of  genius 
which  are  continually  borne  across  to  us 
—when  we  consider  how  learned,  varied, 
vigorous,  and  eloquent  are  those  produc- 
tions— well  may  it  make  us  feel  that  we 
have  an  arduous  task  to  discharge  in 
making  common  cause  with  them,  and 
in  taking  upon  ourselves  to  act  side  by 
side  with  them  in  the  promotion  of  ge- 
nuine Christianity.  Let  us,  however,  try 
to  do  this  ;  and  let  us  remember  with 
particular  delitht  that  our  Associations 
may  be  looked  upon  as  twin  boru — for 
they  both  sprung  into  existence  in  the 
same  year — in  the  same  week — nay,  I  al- 
most believe,  on  the  same  day  —  and 
doubtless  the  same  historj'  awaits  them  ; 
the  same  course  of  exertions  and  of  tri- 
umph will  be  theirs,  till  they  both  expire 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that 
there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name 
one  iu  all  the  earth.  Sir,  the  resolution 
I  have  to  propose  is, 
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"  That  tliis  Association  rejoices  in 
every  proof  of  community  of  purpose  and 
of  principle  afforded  by  our  American 
brethren,  and  earnestly  desires  to  draw 
closer  the  links  of  Christian  and  fraternal 
feeling." 

Mr.  SuRRiDGE.  In  rising  to  second 
this  resolution,  I  find  myself  in  a  very 
awkward  situation  ;  for  the  gentleman 
who  has  preceded  me  has  dealt  so  elo- 
quently with  every  topic,  that  he  has  not 
left  me  a  tittle  to  say.  In  the  first  place, 
I  beg  to  say,  that  I  am  glad  the  Com- 
mittee has  altered  the  meeting  to  the 
evening,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
add  to  the  subscriptions.  I  likewise  wish 
to  observe,  that  I  am  a  friend  to  the  Fo- 
reign objects  of  this  Association,  because, 
though  they  are  called  foreign,  I  hold 
them  not  to  be  foreign  to  our  jnirpose. 
I  do  not  find  that  by  meddling  with 
these  we  have  neglected  any  home  ob- 
ject ;  and  if  any  gentleman  can  point  out 
one  not  attended  to,  I,  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee,  shall  feel  obliged  to  him. 
Our  course  has  always  been  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  :  look  at  Northampton  for 
instance ;  our  first  exertions  there  were 
directed  to  the  county  town ;  we  hope 
subsequently  to  extend  them  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  county.  It  was  the  say- 
ing of  a  great  man,  "  Furnish  me  with 
a  place  to  stand  on,  and  a  long  pole,  and 
I  will  move  the  world."  Now,  I  say,  as 
one  of  the  Committee,  "  furnish  us 
witli  co-operation  and  a  long  purse,  and, 
we  will  not  move,  but  what  is  of  more 
importance,  we  will  mend  the  world." 

The  Chairman.  I  feel  peculiar  grati- 
fication in  having  to  put  this  resolution, 
as  we  are  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
the  individual  to  whom  it  refers.  The 
country  where  I'riestley  found  a  refuge, 
and  where  be  at  length  found  a  grave, 
must,  indeed,  ever  be  dear  to  us.  One 
circumstance  which  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  is  remarkable,  and  I  will 
therefore  mention  it.  In  Northumber- 
land, in  the  very  spot  where  Priestley 
]iassed  the  last  years  of  his  illustrious 
life,  a  Unitarian  Society  has  sprung  up, 
thus  honouring  his  ashes  in  the  promul- 
gation of  his  sentiments. 

Dr.  lJowRiN(;.  Advanced  as  the  even- 
ing is,  I  shall  not  ventuit:  to  introduce- 
the  resolution  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
with  more  than  a  very  few  observations. 
Indeed,  the  resohition  is  one  which  I 
bring  forward  with  feelings  not  wliolly 
satisfactory,  for  I  was  among  those  who 
had  trusted  that  the  great  victory  of  reli- 
gious liberty  was  gained,  and  that  then; 
were  no  more  battles  to  fight  on  this 
question.    When   we   heard  from    liigli 


places  tliat  in  future  no  one  was  to  suf- 
fer disability  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  surely  we  had  no  reason  to 
expect  that  hereafter  an  exception  was 
to  be  made,  that  a  sort  of  parenthesis 
had  been  concealed  in  that  declaration, 
in  which  were  to  be  found  the  words 
"  provided  be  be  not  Jew  or  Quaker." 
Little  was  it  to  be  expected,  when  it  was 
proclaimed,  on  official  authority,  that  we 
have  no  right  to  degrade  others  on  ac- 
count of  their  conscience  or  their  creed  ; 
little  did  I  expect  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  enforce  on  the  government 
an  appeal  to  that  principle  which  they 
themselves  had  laid  down  ;  and  that  the 
important  declaration  was  to  be  received 
with  this  reservation,  "  Provided  the 
injured  have  the  power  to  compel  the 
government  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
its  justice."  When,  therefore,  the  claims 
of  the  Jews  were  put  forward,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  I  heard  it  stated  that 
27,000  men  were  not  entitled  to  that  re- 
lief which  had  so  lately  broken  the  chains 
of  millions.  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with 
me  in  feeling  tliat  the  shame  of  the  case 
rests,  not  on  the  oppressed,  but  on  the 
oppressor,  and  that  we  must  bear  our 
share  in  the  general  opprobrium  till  we 
have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to 
assist  them  through  their  difficulties. 
Great  masses  of  men,  by  dint  of  organi- 
zation, liave  forced  principles  to  yield  in 
their  favour :  we  too  fouglit  our  battle, 
and  in  our  strength  succeeded  :  and  I 
trust  that  what  we  have  done  for  the 
selfish  end,  we  shall  ever  be  found  ready 
to  enforce  for  the  benevolent  one.  Tlie 
resolution  that  I  liave  to  propose  is 
couclied  in  these  words: 

"  That  as  this  Association  have  on 
every  occasion,  without  exception  or  re- 
serve, advocated  the  principle  that  no 
civil  distinctions  or  disabilities  should 
attach  to  opinions  on  religious  matters, 
they  sincerely  regret  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  in  Parlia- 
ment to  obtain  (ov  the  Jews  the  equal 
rights  of  citizenship  ;  that  they  deem  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  continue  their 
exertions  in  favour  of  Religious  Liberty 
until  its  triumph  shall  be  complete  ;  and 
they  instruct  tlieir  Committee  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  assist  in  removing 
from  the  professors  of  the  Jewish  faith 
the  stigma  inflicted  on  them  by  exclusive 
statutes,  and  from  their  counti7  the  op- 
probrium of  intolerance  and  |)ersecutioi!." 

in  looking  at  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  connexion  with  this  country  we  owe 
them  H  great  and  awful  debt :  from  ge- 
neration to  generation  they  have  been 
visited  with  ignominy  and  persecution  to 
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the  greatest  extent  of  violence  as  long  as 
the  »tate  of  public  opinion  would  permit. 
Their  position  is  now  changed,  and  they 
come  forward  in  that  strength  and  dig- 
nity of  situation  which  has  been  created 
by  a  new  state  of  things,  and  ask  for 
the  recognition  of  their  civil  riglits, 
while  the  circumstance  of  their  desiring 
that  recognition  is  of  itself  evidence  that 
they  deserve  it.  We,  as  Dissenters,  es- 
pecially owe  the  Jews  a  debt ;  for  it  is 
uot  unknown  to  those  present  that  we, 
in  obtaining  our  own  liberty,  have  added 
another  link  to  their  chain  of  bondage ; 
the  bill  that  took  away  our  grievance  has 
heaped  more  burthen  upon  them ;  and 
that  act  of  Parliament  which  has  caused 
us  to  walk  erect  as  the  creatures  of  li- 
berty, has  declared  that  the  Jew  shall 
not  enter  the  temple  of  freedom  : — the 
conscientious  Jew  I  mean;  for  such  is 
the  state  of  things,  that  he  who  chooses 
to  submit  to  mental  prostitution  finds  no 
impediment  to  hb  progress,  while  the 
man  who  himself  gives  evidence  of  his 
integrity,  and  will  not  say  that  he  be- 
lieves that  which  he  believes  uot,  that  man 
has  admission  refused  ou  the  very  ground 
of  his  honesty.  If  this  be  a  state  of 
things  which  ought  uot  to  continue,  and 
if  we  can  do  any  thing  to  remove  so  foul 
a  stii^ma,  no  doubt  the  Committee  will 
obtain  the  sanction  of  this  meeting  in 
such  steps  as  it  may  be  proper  to  take. 

Mr.  Richmond.  In  rising  to  second 
this  resolution  I  will  merely  say,  that  I 
think  our  friend  who  has  just  sat  down 
has  a  little  misrepresented  our  relief  bill. 
All  that  it  has  done  is,  to  substitute  one 
declaration  for  another,  and,  therefore, 
if  the  new  one  excludes  the  Jew,  at  all 
events  that  exclusion  does  uot  arise  out 
of  the  intention  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman'.  The  state  of  the 
Jews,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this :  that 
the  act  of  indemnity  not  passing,  as  it 
did  before  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  it  prevents  the  Jews' 
reaping  any  advantage  that  that  act 
might  have  afforded  them. 

Mr.  Richmond.  The  act  of  indemnity 
has  been  passed,  but  it  omits  that  which 
was  formerly  of  service  to  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Edgar  Taylor.  The  resolution 
which  I  have  to  propose  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  meeting  authorizes  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  Sub-committee  for  making  an  oc- 
casional exhibition  to  a  student  or  young 
minister  on  the  basis  and  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  report  of  such 
Sub-committee,  having  in  view,  not  only 
the  intellectual  improvemeut  of  the  party 
selected  for  such  exhibition,  but  the  es- 
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tablishment  and  cultivation  of  our  fo- 
reign connexions  and  means  of  useful- 
ness ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  autho- 
rized to  mature  and  carry  such  plan  into 
effect  as  a  suitable  opportunity  may 
occur." 

Mr.  Taylor  adverted  to  the  custom 
which  formerly  existed  of  sending  Dis- 
senting students  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation at  a  foreign  university,  a  custom 
recommended  by  the  names  of  many 
emiaent  and  venerable  ministers  among 
Dissenters  who  had  enjoyed  and  im- 
proved this  advantage,  and  contended 
for  the  utility,  in  various  points  of  view, 
of  its  judicious  revival. 

The  Rev,  J.  Yates,  Mr.  Hardy,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  Wood,  objected  to  the  mo- 
tion, as  an  unnecessary  application  of 
the  funds  of  the  Association.  The  last 
Gentleman  observed,  that  we  had  learn- 
ing enough  in  England  in  all  conscience ; 
what  was  wanted  was  good  and  eloquent 
preachers.  He  bad  no  objection  to  young 
men  going  to  the  continent,  but  not  to 
bury  themselves  in  the  dust  of  a  German 
University.  Let  them  go  see  the  Alps 
and  Picture  Galleries,  and  converse  with 
the  people. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fox  supported  the  mo- 
tion. It  was  desirable  to  draw  closer  the 
bond  of  union  with  our  continental  bre- 
thren, and  no  means  could  be  more 
effectual  for  that  purpose  than  sending 
talented  youug  men  from  this  country  to 
complete  their  studies  amougst  them. 
The  eloquence  of  preaching  would  not 
be  injured  by  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge. 

After  some  further  observations  in 
support  of  the  motion  by  the  Revs.  E. 
Tagart  and  T.  Madge,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
having  replied,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to  by  a  large  majority.  This  was  the  only 
resolution  on  which  there  was  any  division. 

The  Rev.  E.  Tagart  introduced  the 
following  resolution  : 

"  That  this  Meeting  concur  in  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Report,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  make  presentation  of  books 
to  students  and  youug  ministers,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  to 
carry  the  object  into  effect." 

Besides  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Local 
Treasurers,  the  Committee,  and  the  Offi- 
cers who  are  re-elected,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed: 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
be  given  to  Thomas  Gibson,  Esq.,  for 
his  services  as  Treasurer,  and  the  pre- 
sent Meeting  beg  him  to  understand  it 
is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  he  hax 
made  it  a  personal  request  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  office. 
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"  Tliat  tlie  long  and  valuable  services 
of  'I'honias  Hornby,  Esq.,  as  Deputy- 
Treasurer  of  tbis  Institution  from  its 
commencement,  and  for  sevei'al  years 
previous  of  the  Unitarian  Fund,  have  en- 
titled him  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
the  Unitarian  public ;  and  that,  as  the 
continuance  of  the  Dei)uty-Treasurership 
is  no  longer  deemed  necessary,  he  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  office  of  Treasurer 
for  the  year  ensuing. 

"  That  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Aspland,  as  Secretary  to  this  Association 
from  its  institution  to  the  present  time, 
have  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  religious  truth  and  freedom, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  accept  the 
assurance  of  our  grateful  recollection  of 
his  valuable  exertions,  together  with  the 
expression  of  our  deep  regret  that  any 
circumstances  should  tleprive  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  benefit  of  his  official  co- 
operation during  the  ensuing  year." 

The  business  of  the  evening  concluded 
with  a  reference  to  the  meeting  at  Man- 
chester. 

"  That  this  Meeting  hail  with  satisfac- 
tion and  delight  the  prospect  of  the  ap- 
proaching second  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  Manchester  ;  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  present  Meeting  and  the  Officers  of  the 
Association,  with  other  Members  of  the 
Committee,  nominated  by  the  late  Com- 
mittee, be  a  deputation  from  this  Meet- 
ing to  that  at  Manchester,  fully  em- 
powered to  represent  the  Association  ; 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given 
to  the  Gentlemen  at  Manchester  and 
other  parts  of  the  North  and  North- 
west of  England,  who  have  come  for- 
ward to  give  their  countenance  to  the 
pro|)Osed  meeting,  and  to  make  it  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  Unitarianisni  in 
general,  and  to  the  interests  of  this  So- 
ciety in  particular ;  and  that  our  fervent 
wish  and  confident  e.\i)ectation  is,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  that  the  Meeting 
will  be  full  and  harmonious,  and  widely 
and  lastingly  useful." 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Chair- 
man for  liis  able  .superintendence  of  the 
meeting  and  his  many  active  and  valua- 
ble services  to  tlie  cause  of  Unitarian 
Christianity;  and  the  assembly  departed 
ap|)arentiy  highlygratified  witii  the  trans, 
actions  of  tin;  most  interesting  meeting 
which  has  yet  been  held  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

In  the  interval  between  the  morning 
service  and  the  evening  meeting,  an  ordi- 
nary wa.<  provided  at  the  Wliile  Hart 
Tavern,  Uishopsgati;  Street,  which  af- 
forded   an   (>pi)ortunily   for   friendly    in- 


tercourse between  those  whose  conveni- 
ence led  them  to  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
and  which,  probably,  would  have  been 
more  largely  attended  had  it  been  suffici- 
ently known.  Should  the  Annual  Din- 
ner not  be  revived,  we  anticipate  that 
this  opportunity  for  social  communica- 
tion, such  as  cannot  be  enjoyed  during 
the  formalities  of  a  public  dinner,  will 
be  found  a  most  welcome  substitute. 

List  of  Officers  for  the  year  ensuing: 

Treasurer — T.  Hornby,  Esq. 

Secretary — Rev.  W.  J.  Fox. 

Foreign  Secretary — Dr.  Bowring. 

Book  Secretary — Rev.  B.  Mardon. 

Solicitor — Edgar  Taylor,  Esq. 

Deputy 'Secretary  and  Collector — Mr. 
H or  wood. 

Committee— Ue\%.  Dr.  Rees,  J.  Yates, 
T.  Madge,  E.  Tagart,  D.  Davison  ; 
Messrs.  Rutt,  R.  Taylor,  Surridge,  John 
Taylor,  J.  Jackson,  VV.  O.  Manning, 
Henry  Taylor,  T.  F.  Gibson,  E.  F.  Tes- 
chemacher,  Edward  Taylor. 

Auditors  —  Joseph  Fernie,  Esq.,  John 
Chri.stie,  Esq.,  E.  Bicknell,  E.«q. 


General  Me.pting  of  the  British  and 

Foreign    Unitarian   Association    at 

Manchester. 

[We  coi)y  from  the  full  and  accurate 
Report  which  is  now  publishing  by  our 
INlanchester  friends,  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  Meeting,  a  meeting  so  rich 
in  enjoyment  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  attended  it,  and  which  pro- 
mises to  be  |)roductive  of  so  much  bene- 
fit to  the  cause  of  pure  religion.] 

The  ensuing  Report  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Manchester,  June  Hith 
and  17th,  18:^0.  The  suggestion  that 
such  a  meeting  should  be  held  was  first 
made,  we  believe,  by  the  late  excellent 
J.  H.  Worthington,  then  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  C'ross-Street  Chapel,  Man- 
chester, to  Mr.  Richard  Potter,  the  Lo- 
cal 'I'reasurer  of  the  Association.  In 
conse(iuence,a  communication  was  made 
to  the  officers  of  the  Society  in  London, 
who  readily  and  warmly  entered  into  tlie 
plan.  In  the  year  1S28,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  the  Rev.  R. 
As|)land,  came  into  Lancashire,  with  a 
view  to  recommend  its  objects,  and  to 
augment  its  funds.  Whilst  here,  his 
mind  was  strongly  impressed  with  tlie 
desirableness  of  the  proposed  visit;  and 
the  Cominittet!,  on  liis  return,  resolved 
to  take  sucli  steps  as  were  necessary  to 
its  being  made. 
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l*be  meeting  couiinenced  by  a  prepa- 
ratory discourse,  preached  in  the  Cross- 
Street  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox, 
from  the  words  found  in  the  2nd  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  the  4th  chapter,  6th 
verse.  In  this  sermon,  distinguished  by 
simplicity  of  truth — loveliness  of  spirit — 
brilliancy  of  im:\gery — and  power  of  lan- 
guage, the  preacher  was  chiefly  concerned 
to  exhibit  the  moral  excellencies  of  the 
Saviour  as  a  portrait  of  the  perfections 
of  the  Creator,  and  to  confute  the  yet 
lingering  notions  of  Calvinism,  by  con- 
tracting them  with  the  spirit,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  principles  of  Jesus. 

On  Thursday  moiniuff,  the  Rev.  T. 
Madge,  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Belsham,  delivered,  in  the  same  place,  a 
sermon  founded  on  the  Papistic  to  tlie 
Hebrews,  10th  chapter,  23rd  verse;  in 
which  he  urged,  in  a  most  powerful, 
masterly,  and  eloquent  manner,  the  duty 
of  all  who  believe  in  the  simjile  and  be- 
neficent doctrines  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity, to  make,  without  hesitation,  a 
full  and  open  profession  of  their  senti- 
ments, and  to  tai^e  all  the  means  which 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  can  supply  for 
the  communication  of  the  pure  truth  of 
Christ  to  their  fellow-men. — For  our- 
selves, we  should,  in  common  with  many 
others,  deeply  regret,  that  the  hopes 
which  have  been  excited  of  these  valua- 
ble discourses  being  published  should  be 
disappointed. 

Immediately  after  divine  service,  on 
Thursday,  J.  T.  Rutt,  Esq.,  was  called 
to  preside.  A  deputation  from  Loudon 
presented  itself,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Rees,  LL.  D.;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox, 
Secretary  ;  the  Rev.  T.  Madge  ;  the  Rev. 
B.  Mardon,  Secretary  of  the  Book  de- 
partment; J.T.  Rnttj  Esq.;  J.  Bowring, 
LL.  D.,  Foreign  Secretaiy ;  T.  Hornby, 
Esq.,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Hor- 
wood,  Deputy  Secretary.  Mr.  Rutt 
having  made  a  few  introductory  obser- 
vations, called  upon  Mr.  Hornby,  the 
treasurer,  to  read  an  abstract  of  the  state 
of  the  funds,  and  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements during  the  past  year.  The 
resolutions  passed  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Asstjciation  in  London  were  then 
read.  (For  these  we  refer  the  reader  to 
our  report  of  that  meetiiie.) 

The  Chairman  then  requested  the  Rev. 
B.  Mardon  to  read  the  Report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Association  during 
the  last  year,  which  contained  many  in- 
teresting particulars  relative  to  tbe  great 
progress  which  L'nitarian  Christianity  is 
DOW  making  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
with  other  details  relating  to  the  reli- 
gious rights  and   biessini's  not  merelv  of 


Unitarians,  but  of  many  others  of  the 
great  family  of  man.  After  the  Report 
had  been  read,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed  : — 

1st.  "  That,  while  we  offer  our  best 
thanks  to  our  London  friends  for  the  in- 
teresting Report  which  has  just  been 
read,  we  are  desirous  of  expressing  also 
our  earnest  hope,  that  this  day  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  much  more  extensive 
and  powerful  union  among  the  English 
Unitarians  for  promoting  the  important 
objects  of  the  Association. 

2d.  *'  That  our  warm  and  hearty 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  W.J.  Fox  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Madge,  for  their  excel- 
lent services  on  the  present  occasion. 

3d.  '•  That  this  meeting,  wishing 
Chri>tianity,  in  its  just  and  benevolent 
spirit,  to  be  truly  '  part  and  parcel  of  the 
laws  of  these  realms,'  deeply  partakes  in 
the  regret  expressed  by  the  Committee 
at  the  failure  of  the  late  etfort  to  obtain 
for  the  Jews  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
civil  rights. 

4th.  "That  this  meeting  fully  approves 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  with 
res|)ect  to  the  Unitarian  Marriage  Bill, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  express  an 
earnest  liope,  that  they  will  continue 
every  seasouable  effort  to  obtain  for  it  the 
favourable  atteutiou  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

5th.  "  That  this  meeting,  convinced  of 
the  great  importance  to  the  spread  of 
Christian  Truth  and  to  the  practice  of 
piety  and  virtue,  of  the  di>tribution  of 
Books  and  Tracts,  heartily  approves  of 
the  steps  which  the  Association  has  al- 
ready taken  ;  aud  recommeuds  that  mea- 
sures may  be  adopted  for  securing  a  more 
general  co-operation  of  the  several  Book 
and  Tract  Societies  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  establishment  in  Lon- 
don of  a  General  Dep6t. 

6th.  "  That  it  be  most  earnestly  re- 
commended to  the  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation, to  consider  whether  they  can- 
not effect  the  establishment  of  City  Mis- 
sions, on  a  plan  and  for  jiurposes  similar 
to  those  detailed  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman   (of  Boston,  U.  S.). 

7th.  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  given  to  the  Ministers  of  Con- 
gregations, and  other  friends,  who  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  present  meet- 
ing." 

At  the  termination  of  the  busuiess  of 
the  meeting,  and  iu  the  spirit  of  that 
'*  cheerful,  enlightened,  aud  benevolent 
religion"  which  they  profess,  three  hun- 
dred and  tsveuty-uinc  jK-rsons  of  .Man- 
chester aud  the  surrounding  district  as- 
sembled to  dine  iu  the  Town  Hall,  Sal- 
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ford,  T.  VV.  Tottie,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  in  the 
Cliiiir,  and  G.  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, in  the  Vice-chair.  (The  list  of 
Stewards,  wliich  follows,  appeared  in  the 
Advertisement  in  our  June  number.) 

Among   the  company   present   at  the 
dinner  were  the  following  ministers  : 

Professor  Ware,  Harvard  Colle});e, 
U.  S. ;  Rev.  L.  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  Bris- 
tol ;  T.  Rees,  LL.D.,  London  ;  N.  Phi- 
lipps,  LL.D.,  Sheffield;  W.  J.  Fox,  Lon- 
don ;  T.  Madge,  London ;  B.  Mardon, 
^L  A.,  London, ;  E.  Tagart,  London  ; 
W.  Turner,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  W. 
Turner,  Jan.,  M.  A.,  Halifax  ;  J.  Ken- 
rick,  M.  A.,  York  ;  J.  G.  Robberds, 
Manchester;  W.  Gaskell,  Manchester; 
J,  R.  Beard,  Salford ;  J.  Grundy,  Liver- 
pool ;  W.  Shepherd,  Gateacre  ;  W.  Johns, 
Cross  Street ;  R.  Smethurst,  Monton  ; 
E.  Hawkes,  M.A,,  Pendlebury  ;  C.  D. 
Hort,  Gorton  ;  F.  Hovvartli,  Rochdale  ; 
A.  Dean,  Stand;  W.Harrison,  Blakeley; 
W.  Whitelegg,  Piatt ;  B.  R.  Davis,  Chow- 
bent ;  J.  Gaskell,  M.  A.,  Dukinfield;  F. 
Baker,  !\LA.,  Bolton;  J.  Cropper,  M.A. , 
Bolton;  J.  Brooks,  Hyde;  W.  Probert, 
Walmsley  ;  R.  B.  Aspland,  Chester;  J. 
Martineau,  Dublin;  C.  Wallace,  M.  A., 
Altriiicham  ;  Jame.*-:  Wallace,  Preston  ; 
J.  Thorn,  Park,  near  Liverpool  ;  J.  Rag- 
land,  Hindley;  K.  Knowles,  Park  Lane; 
R.  Shawcross,  Whitchurch;  G.  Lee,  Jun., 
Lancaster;  E.  R.  Dimock,  Warrington; 
N.  Philipps,  Slicfficld;  R.  K.  Philp,  Liu- 
coin  ;  P.  Wright,  Stannington  ;  W.  Fil- 
lingham,  Congleton  ;  W.  Tate,  Chorley  ; 
J.  Wliitehead,  CockeyMoor;  H.Green, 
M.  A.,  Kiiutsford  ;  H.  Clarke,  Mission- 
ary ;  A.  Bennett,  Manchester ;  H.  An- 
derson, Liverpool;  W.  Lamj)ort,  Liver- 
pool; J.  Taylor,  Rivington  ;  W.  Dulheld, 
'I'liorne  ;  J.  Ashvvortli,  Rossendale  ;  H. 
Fogk',  Orniskirk  ;  J.  Ashton,  Stockport; 

J.    Williams,   Macclesfield  ;    White, 

Todmorden  ;  J.  Robinson,  Padihaui. 

V\'e  cannot  close  this  introductory  no- 
tice, without  expressing  our  most  ardent 
desire,  that  tlie  t'ifect  of  this  visit  of  the 
llnitaiiaii  Association  to  Manchester  may 
be  (as  in  part  we  know  it  has  already 
bcenj  to  strengthen  tlie  hands  of  the 
London  institution — to  augment  tlic  zeal 
and  ar(h)in-  of  the  friends  of  the  imcor- 
rupted  gos|)el  in  this  district — to  make 
Unitarians  l)etter  known  to  each  other — 
to  l)iiid  many  togetiier  as  the  iieart  of 
one  man — to  support  the  active,  and  to 
.stimulate  the  lukewarm — to  reward  the 
aged  servant  of  God,  and  to  call  forth  the 
young— to  abate  cahimny,  to  remove  niis- 
( (Miriptions,  to  conciliate  tlie  sincere,  and 
ti>  silnicc  thi'  gainsayer — and  thus  to  fur- 
ther tiic  interests  of  a  religion  which  at 


first  did  prove,  which  always  ought  to 
prove,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
wrath  of  man,  will,  thank  God  !  even- 
tually prove,  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  to  each  and  all  the  human  race. 

(The  proceedings  at  the  dinner  we  are 
compelled  to  defer  the  record  of  till  next 
month.) 


Meeting  of  the  Rem(mstrant  Synod 
of  Ulster. 

On,  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  May,  the 
First  Annual  Meeting  of  those  Ministers 
who  separated  from  the  General  Synod 
of  Ulster,  in  consequence  of  certain  late 
measures  adopted  by  that  Body,  took 
place  in  Belfast. 

The  Rev.  H.  Montgomery  commenced 
the  business  of  the  meeting  by  preaching 
from  Psa.  li.  6  :  "  Behold,  thou  desirest 
truth  in  the  inward  parts."  After  some 
introductory  observations,  on  the  nature 
of  their  present  meeting,  and  dwelling  on 
the  necessity  of  sincerity  in  matters  of 
religion,  he  reviewed,  at  great  length, 
the  groutuls  of  their  separation  from  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  and  commented  very 
powerfully  on  the  late  Overtures  of  that 
IJody.  He  then  proposed,  that  a  Mode- 
rator for  the  year  should  be  chosen  ; 
when  the  Rev.  William  Porter  was  una- 
nimously appointed  to  tiiat  office. 

The  Rev.  William  Portkr,  on  taking 
the  Chair,  said.  Most  of  us,  my  Christian 
biethien  and  friends,  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  witnessing  the  convention  of 
Synods  and  Presbyteries.  Such  assem- 
blies are  things  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  are  seldom  calculated  to  excite  great 
intenseuess  of  interest.  The  i>resent 
meeting,  liowevcr,  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
character.  It  is  marked  by  circumstances 
of  a  [)eculiar  nature,  and  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  the  breast  heave  with 
emotions  not  easily  suppressed.  Cold 
must  be  tlie  blood  that  is  not  ^^'armed — 
dull  and  phlegmatic  must  be  the  sjurit 
whidi  is  not  animated,  by  contemiilating 
the  situation  in  which  we  stand,  and  the 
object  which  we  have  in  view.  We  have 
come  together  on  a  most  interesting  oc- 
casion. We  have  come  together  to  hiy 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  temjile  dedi- 
cated to  HKLioious  MitKUTY — a  tcmplc, 
under  whose  ample  dome  every  indivi- 
dual who  cliooses  to  enter  will  be  al- 
lowed to  worship,  in  his  own  way,  the 
one  God  and  Father  of  all.  We  have 
come  together,  not  merely  to  profess, 
but  to  prove,  that  we  arc  genuine  Pies- 
byterian.'^ — as.sertors  of  the  sjwred  right 
of  private  judgment— and  advocates,  un- 
compromising advocatcf,  of  the  allsnfli- 
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ciency  of  the  Bible,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and 
duty.  After  years  of  patient  endurance, 
we  have  succeeded  in  throwing  off  a  yoke 
which  was  by  no  means  easy — a  burden 
which  was  far  from  being  light.  We  have 
emancipated  ourselves  and  our  congre- 
gations from  a  state  of  spiritual  thraldom, 
and  established  our  chiim  to  those  inva- 
luable immunities  wherewith  Christ  in- 
tended to  make  mankind  free.  The  pri- 
vilege of  free  and  fearless  inquiry  is  the 
ground-work  of  the  church  we  are  now 
prepaiing  to  build — aud,  "  Prove  all 
things,"  will  be  the  molto  inscribed  on 
its  front,  in  characters  of  gold,  "  Call 
no  man  master,"  we  regard  as  the  Magna 
Charta  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
— Christ,  aud  Christ  only,  is  our  king — 
the  Bible,  and  the  Bibie  only,  is  our  ac- 
credited standard  of  belief.  We  do  not 
associate  as  Calvinists  or  Arminians — 
we  do  not  associate  as  Unitarians  or  Tri- 
nitarians :  we  are  Presbyterians.  To  be 
enrolled  as  the  first  Moderator,  chosen 
by  a  Synod  formed  on  principles  so  truly 
Evangelical  as  these,  is  a  distinction  high- 
ly gratifying — and  which  is  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  individual  on  whom  it  has 
been  conferred.  Allow  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  add,  that  he  does  not  miscon- 
strue the  compliment — he  knows  well 
the  feeling  and  motives  by  which  it  has 
been  prompted — he  knows  that  it  is  to 
be  attributed,  not  to  any  meritorious 
services  in  his  power  to  plead,  but  purely 
and  exclusively  to  that  fraternal  par- 
tiality, on  the  part  of  the  donors,  which 
has  followed  him  all  his  life  long — a  con- 
sideration which  increases  his  gratitude, 
whilst  it  represses  his  self  estimation. 
We  have  beeu  accustomed  to  hear  iMo- 
derators,  when  taking  the  Chair,  incul- 
cate on  their  constituents  the  observance 
of  order  and  decorum,  the  avoidance  of 
personal  reflections,  aud  intemperate  re- 
criminations, and  the  propriety  of  exer- 
cising mildness  and  forbearance,  in  the 
discussions  likely  to  ensue.  On  none  of 
these  points  shall  yoa  hear  a  single  syl- 
lable from  me.  To  address  such  admo- 
nitions to  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ul- 
ster, would  be  a  waste  of  wordi< — a  use- 
less occupation  of  time.  Why  expatiate 
on  dccoiiim  in  the  presence  of  tho:^e  by 
whom  decorum  has  always  been  observ- 
ed ?  Why  dissuade  from  the  expression 
of  hostile  feelings,  individuals  "  who 
love  one  another  with  pure  hearts,  fer- 
vently" ?  Why  recommend  cordiality, 
and  sympatiiY,  aud  mutual  condescension, 
to  men  who  may  be  said,  like  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  "  to  have  all  things  in 
common," — whose  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
aims,  and  wi?hes,  are  one — who  are  con- 


tending in  the  same  cause,  assailed  by 
the  same  adversaries,  maligned  by  the 
same  calumnies,  and  exposed  to  the  same 
difficulties  and  trials  ?  DiflFerences  of  opi- 
nion vvill,  no  doubt,  take  place  amongst 
us ;  but  these  differences  will  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  temper  of  Christians, 
aud  the  urbanity  of  gentlemen.  On  look- 
ing back  to  the  scenes  through  which  we 
have  lately  passed,  we  might  be  justified 
in  adopting,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations, 
the  self-congratolatory  language  of  David 
— we  might  say,  and  with  truth,  that 
"  we  have  hastened  our  escape  from  the 
windy  storm  and  the  tempest ;  for  we 
found  violence  and  strife  in  the  city- 
rottenness  was  in  the  midst  thereof — 
reproaches  aud  revilings  departed  not 
from  her  streets."  Still  using  the  words 
of  the  royal  Psalmist,  we  might  add, 
"  They  were  not  enemies  who  reproach- 
ed us — for  that  we  could  have  borne ; 
•but  they  were  our  equals  and  our  ac- 
quaintances— men  with  whom  we  once 
took  sweet  counsel,  aud  walked  in  com- 
pany to  the  house  of  God.  But  now,  we 
have  come  out  from  amongst  them — now 
we  hope  to  be  at  rest."  All  here  are 
brethren  ;  and,  so  long  a.s  we  live,  let 
there  be  peace  amongst  us.  In  the 
world,  some  of  us  may,  for  a  time,  have 
tribulation  ;  but  let  us  be  of  good  cheer. 
Joining  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  with 
heart,  let  us  put  our  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
world.  I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  once 
more  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me. 

The  Synod  was  then  constituted  by 
prayer. 

The  Rev.  F"letciier  Blakely  was  re- 
quested to  act  as  Clerk  to  the  meeting. 

A  roll  was  made  out  and  called  over, 
when  the  following  Ministers  aud  Elders 
answered  to  their  names  : 

Armagh  Presbytery. 

Ministers.  Elders. 

Sam.  Arnold,  Thomas  Donnan. 

John  Mitchel,  James  Lyle. 

Arthur  Neilson,  James  ^lartin. 

James  Davis,  James  C.  Mulligan. 

James  Lunn, ■ 

Sam.  C.  Neilson,        Robert  Dickson. 

Bangor  Presbytery. 
Ministers.  Elders. 

John  Watson,  John  Miller. 

John  Mulligan,  Captaiu  Staunus. 

Henry  Montgomery,  William  Hunter. 
Fletcher  Blakely,        Gawiu  Orr. 


David  Whyte, 


Johu  Stitt. 


Templepatrick  Presbytbry. 
Ministers  Elders. 

Tliomas  Alexander,   Joliu  Tweed. 
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Robt.  Campbell,  James  Blow. 

Nath.  Alexander,  Andrew  Dickson. 

Alex.  Montgomery,  \Vm.  Gibson. 

William  Glendy,  Wm.  A.  M'Bride. 

William  Porter,  John  Alexander. 

The  Rev.  John  JMitchel,  on  rising,'  to 
read  a  scries  of  resolutions,  took  that 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  strong  at- 
tachment which  he  had  long  felt  for  the 
Synod  of  Ulster.  He  had  long  cherished 
a  pride  in  reflecting  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  a  body  which  recognized  the 
great  principles  of  Christian  liberty.  In 
182.T,  it  had  adopted  a  code  of  laws  con- 
formable with  such  principles ;  and  it 
was  going  on  making  a  character  for  it- 
self. But,  within  the  last  three  years, 
it  had  carried  through  measures  beyond 
all  question  subversive  of  Christian  li- 
berty— measures  such  as  never  had  before 
been  proposed  and  passed  by  any  similar 
assembly.  Mournful  necessity  had,  there- 
fore, compelled  them  to  separate  from 
that  bo'.ly  ;  and  they  had  come  together 
to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
temple,  in  which  they  might  offer  hom- 
age to  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the 
church.  He  then  read  the  resolutions, 
which  weie  moved  seriatim. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Alexander,  be- 
fore moving  the  first  resolution,  wished 
to  repel  a  charge  that  was  often  made 
against  them.  They  had  been  called  by 
the  name  of  New  Light.  He  conceived 
that  they  were  the  proper  apostolical  Old 
Light,  because  for  three  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Christ  there  were  no 
creeds  or  confessions.  Neither  were 
there  creeds  when  Presbyterianism  was 
first  estalilished  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
It  was  not  true  that  they  set  Reason 
above  Seri])ture  :  they  judged  of  Scrip- 
ture ////  their  reason,  but  if  reason  and 
Seriptnic  ajipeared  to  differ,  they  made 
the  former,  wliici)  wii!>  fii//i//k',  bow  to 
the  latter,  wiiich  was  iiifull/dti:  It  had 
been  also  said,  that  all  tho-<e  holding 
their  opinions  were  on  tlie  high  road  to 
(lestruction.  This  had  fenitied  many, 
but  he  called  on  tlieir  o|)|)onents  to  prove 
tills  assertion,  which  he  declared  to  be 
altogether  false.  In  the  Scri|)ture  there 
was  nothing  sjiid  as  to  the  e(iii:ility  of 
(iod  and  (;hiist — nothing  of  a  'i'riuity — 
iiolhliig  of  "  the  same  in  substance." 
'J'hongh  they  had  been  denounced  by 
men,  they  were  not  deiionnced  hy  (mxI. 
(iod  bad  indeed  denounced  divine  venge- 
ance against  adulterers,  tornicators,  liars, 
«!i  iiiikanls,  and  those  who  love  not  the 
Lmd  .li>as,  liut  not  a'.'ainst  those  who 
dissrntcil  Irom  iinscriptnral  tests.  Mr. 
.Mcsaiidf  1'  ( iiiiihideil  hy  moving, 


1.  "  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  the  only  infalli- 
ble rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and  contain 
all  knowledge  necessary  to  salvation." 

The  Rev.  James  Davis  seconded  the 
resolution.  He  shewed  the  difference 
between  a  Committee  appointed  to  exa- 
mine students  in  literature,  and  one, 
such  as  the  Theological  Committee  of 
the  Synod,  which  purposed  to  ascertain 
the  faith  of  the  young  men  ;  and  con- 
tended that  it  was  unfair  to  reject  the 
student  if  he  did  not  feel  and  judge  ac- 
cording to  a  particular  way.  He  was 
proud  to  say  he  was  connected  with  men 
who  take  the  New  and  Old  Testamaits 
for  their  guide — their  only  rule  of  faith. 
Welcome  all  trials,  all  privations,  all 
persecutions ;  they  would,  through  divine 
aid,  be  enabled  to  meet  them  all.  Even 
the  disciples  of  Christ  dhsagreed  on  some 
points.  They  took  Christ  as  the  author 
and  finisher  of  their  faith,  and  not  Cal- 
vin, nor  Arius,  nor  any  other  man. — 
If  they  kept  straightforward  in  the  course 
on  which  they  had  set  out,  the  blessing 
of  God  would  accompany  them. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  passed 
unanimously. 

Rev.  Mr.  Glf.ndy,  before  reading  the 
second  resolution,  begged  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  regretted  that  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  bring  him  so  early 
before  the  meeting.  Whilst  he  rejoiced 
at  the  stand  the  Remonstrants  had  made, 
he  felt  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  neces- 
sity of  their  separation  from  the  Synod. 
The  observations  which  he  should  find  it 
necessary  to  make  on  that  occasion 
would  be  made  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  Mr.  G.  here  read  the  resolution, 
and  then  continued.  The  Word  of  God 
must  be  taken  as  the  law  in  all  sjiiritual 
concerns  of  the  church,  and  it  was  the 
right  of  every  man  to  interpret  that  law 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  as 
he  shall  answer  at  the  bar  of  God. 
There  must  be  some  standard  for  Chris- 
tians to  walk  by,  but  only  one  standard 
— for  as  all  will  be  judged  by  one  Judge, 
so  there  must  only  be  one  law.  All  must 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  by 
that  which  was  jint  into  their  hands 
would  they  be  judged.  The  Synod  say, 
in  their  Overtures,  that  ccrtKiin  opinion.s 
are  contrary  to  the  accredited  standards 
of  their  church  :  but  the  Synod  contend 
for  a  variety  of  standards,  and  they  have 
never  said  what  those  standards  are. 
Here  the  Remonstrants  differ  from  them 
materially  ;  thev  have  one  head,  one 
standard— and  that  not  of  man,  hut  of 
(jod.  If  man  has  a  right  to  set  up  a 
standard  to  try  his  fellow-man,  why  .-ay 
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that  God  is  to  try  the  heart  ?  Man  was 
only  capable  of  judging  by  the  fruits 
which  were  produced  ;  but  not  of  judg- 
ing the  heart.  For  the  last  1500  years, 
men  have  been  working  at  standards, 
and  have  made  nothing  of  it.  There 
cannot  be  a  standard  of  man's  setting 
up,  nor  can  there  be  one  formed  by  God 
and  man  conjointly.  Is  God,  therefoie, 
to  set  up  one  standard,  and  man  an- 
other ?  If  so,  man's  standard  cannot 
stand.  We,  said  Mr.  G.,  know  of  no 
standard  but  the  Scripture — the  written 
Word  of  God.  In  trying  a  man  for  the 
ministry,  we  ought  to  try  him  by  the 
Word  of  God — if  he  be  sober,  learned, 
apt  to  teach.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
lord  it  over  another;  we  are  all  brethren 
— all  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  the 
right  of  every  member  of  the  Christian 
community  to  judge  of  the  Word  of  God 
for  himself.  He  regretted  that  this  right 
should  be  ridiculed  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  hobbling  rhyme.  He  regret- 
ted to  have  to  say  that  in  a  Presbyterian 
assembly,  lie  had  heard  a  Presb>terian 
minister  ask  what  was  meant  by  private 
judgment.  Those  men  knew  well  what 
was  meant  by  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. We  have  no  hesitation  in  telling 
it  openly — it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to 
read  the  Scripture,  and  to  interpret  it 
for  himself;  and  it  was  not  for  any 
church  or  any  body  of  men  to  say,  You 
must  believe  so  and  so,  or  you  will  be 
damned.  Every  man  feels  that  he  ought 
to  be  independent  of  another,  but  the 
young  men  that  are  to  be  examined  have 
to  satisfy  the  Synod's  Committee,  and 
not  themselves.  Every  man  ought  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  not  allow  another 
to  judge  for  him — we  are  commanded  to 
try  the  spirits  :  Paul  says.  Those  having 
no  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  The 
Committee  lord  it  over  their  fellow-men, 
because  they  are  the  stronger.  He  con- 
tended for  their  inalienable  rights — he 
could  not  give  theiu  up.  *'  The  right  of 
private  judgment  was  deemed  essential 
by  the  reformers  who  withdrew  from  the 
Church  of  Home — yet,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  they  did  not,  at  all  times,  concede 
to  others  what  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves. Luther  and  the  original  Protes- 
tants separated  from  that  Church  be- 
cause it  denied  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment ;  but  scarcely  had  they  done  so, 
when  they  began  to  dictate  articles  of 
faith  themselves.  Here,  says  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  are  the  true  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  you  must  believe.  No, 
said  the  Lutherans,  you  have  no  right  to 
<lictatc  to  us  ;  here  is  the  confession  of 


Angsburgh — tliat's  what  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved. So,  also,  the  Calvinists  say. 
Here  are  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort — these  contain  the  true  doctrines 
of  the  Bible.  Then  comes  the  Church 
of  England  and  declares  that  none  of 
these  have  any  right  to  dictate  to  it ; 
here  are  our  Thirty-nine  Articles — these 
contain  the  truth.  Then  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  propounds  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  con- 
taining the  true  meaning  of  Scripture. 
Thus  they  all  claim  the  right  of  judg- 
ment for  themselves  and  deny  it  to 
others.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  believes  the  Bible  to  be 
a  sufficient  rule  of  faith.  Suppose  that 
one  of  us  went  into  the  Synod  with  a 
Bible  in  his  hand,  and  said  that  he  be- 
lieved in  that,  and  would  subscribe  it, 
yet  would  he  not  be  received  unless  he 
would  subscribe  to  their  interpretation 
of  it.  The  Synod  contend  that  their 
interpretation  is  infallible,  and  that  all 
otheis  are  fallible — that  if  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  interpret  the  Scriptures, 
there  wouid  be  an  endless  variety  of 
opinions,  and  that  their  object  is  to 
produce  an  uniformity  in  essentials  or 
fundamentals.  Are  they  sincere  in  wish- 
ing for  uniformity  ?  We  were  told  in 
the  Synod,  that  all  the  land  was  before 
us  to  choose.  Go  you  to  the  right,  and 
we  will  go  to  the  left,  and  let  us  have 
no  strife.  Was  this  said  with  candour 
and  honesty  ?  We  were  to  sustain  no 
injury  in  our  characters,  our  prospects, 
or  our  property.  They  said  they  merely 
wanted  a  separation  ;  for  God's  sake  go 
away,  and  we  shall  then  have  uniformity. 
Now,  it  could  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
had  a  sworn  declaration  from  some  of 
them,  that  there  were  about  thirty-five 
Arian  ministers  in  the  Synod.  Where 
are  they  now  ?  They  are  not  all  here. 
Where  then  are  they .'  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  sworn  falsely,  or  are 
there  not  some  of  them  still  in  the  Sy- 
nod }  We  all  know  that  in  the  Synod 
there  are  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  who 
differ  materially  in  doctrinal  points,  and 
yet  they  hold  up  uniformity  !  Was  there 
uniformity  amongst  the  apostles  ?  No  ; 
there  was  not  uniformity  there,  and  yet 
they  did  not  break  up  ;  they  made  a 
charitable  allowance  for  others'  infirmi- 
ties. The  Synod  are  hunting  to  obtain 
what  is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the 
Bible.  There  must  be  fundamentals  in 
Christianity  ;  but  what  are  they  ?  The 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  these  are 
interminable ;  and  there  is  no  earthly 
tribunal  capable  of  trying  them.  Every 
man    must  judge   and   act  for  himself. 
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If  he  wilfully  misinterpret,  be  must  an- 
swer for  it  at  the  bar  of  God,  If  he 
does  so  through  ignorance,  can  he  with 
justice  be  condemned  ?  No.  It  has 
been  asked,  where  are  our  penalties,  our 
persecutions,  our  sufferings.  He  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  persecution, 
though  he  had  waded  deep  in  it  himself. 
When  a  minister  and  his  people  had 
lived  happily  together  for  17,  20,  30,  or 
40  years,  if,  through  the  busy,  the  un- 
asked interference  of  others,  strife  and 
contention  be  stirred  up  between  them, 
these  are  "pains  and  penalties."  He  had 
himself  witnessed  some  of  this,  he  had 
shed  many  tears,  he  had  spent  many 
sleepless  nights,  the  peace  of  families 
had  been  invaded  ;  uiinisters  have  had 
to  witness  the  father  set  up  against  the 
son  ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter. 
It  is  a  penalty  for  ministers  to  witness 
such  things.  One  of  the  most  painful 
circumstances  he  had  to  endure  was,  the 
alienation  which  had  in  many  instances 
taken  place  of  his  former  friends.  In 
j)lace  of  the  cheerful  smile  of  recogni- 
tion, the  kind  outstretched  hand  of  af- 
fection, to  behold  the  cold  look,  the 
averted  face,  the  indignant  scowl ;  as  if 
there  was  something  pestilential,  if  not 
damning,  in  the  touch — these  weic  pains 
and  penalties  of  no  ordinary  description. 
There  was  not  a  num  amongst  them 
who  had  not  sufl'ered  in  person,  in  cha- 
racter, or  in  pocket.  They  had  been 
called  deiiiers  of  the  Lord  who  bought 
them — going  on  the  broad  road  to  de- 
struction, in  which  they  were  not  jour- 
neying alone,  but  in  which  they  were 
dragging  the  dear,  tlie  cherished  objects 
of  their  affection — the  wife  of  their  bo- 
som, the  cbihlien  of  their  love,  and  all 
who  adhered  to  tliem,  to  jierdition.  To 
hold  uj)  a  professing  CJJiistian  minister 
as  no  Christian,  is  stabbing  him  in  a 
vital  part.  As  a  Ciiristian  minister,  he 
regarded  his  character  and  good  name 
as  ihe  most  valuable  ])roperty  of  wiiich 
he  was  jiossessed  ;  and  he  would  submit 
to  be  a  beggar  and  an  outcast  rather 
than  lose  his  character.  They  even  had 
goiK!  so  far  as  to  attack  schoolinastiMs, 
souk;  of  when)  had  been  injured,  and 
held  UJ)  as  unworthy  of  being  trusted 
with  the  care  of  youth.  'I'liese  ar(.'  some 
of  the  |)ains  and  penalties  of  which  they 
liad  to  com|)lain,  and  they  conii)lained 
most  justly.  At  one  time  heretics  were 
consigned  to  tin'  flan)es,  then  there  was 
slitting  of  noses  and  cutting  of  ears, 
.lames  the  First  Iried  his  hand  at  this 
until  lie  found  tJiat  he  had  enough  of  it — 
now  it  is  pains  jiiid  |>enalties.  When 
Kmlyn,  of  Dublin,   was  tried  for  herov, 


and  fined  1000/.,  the  Judge  told  liiin 
that  he  had  been  mercifully  dealt  with  ; 
that  it  was  well  for  him  he  had  not  been 
tried  in  Spain,  where  his  head  would 
have  been  cut  off.  In  the  present  day, 
however,  no  Judge  dared  use  such  lan- 
guage. He  concluded  by  stating  that  in 
his  opinion  it  was  to  the  spiiit  of  the 
times  alone  they  owed  it,  that  they  were 
not  made  to  suffer  actual  violence.  He 
moved  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
till  Wednesday,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

2.  "  That  it  is  the  inalienable  right 
of  every  Christian  to  search  these  re- 
cords of  Divine  Truth  for  his  own  in- 
struction and  guidance  ;  to  form  his  own 
opinions  with  regard  to  what  they  teach, 
and  to  worship  God  in  sincerity,  agreea- 
bly to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
without  privation,  penalty,  or  inconve- 
nience, inflicted  by  his  fellow-men." 

JFednesday,  May  2&th. 

The  Rev,  John  Mitchel  preached 
from  IMatt,  xxiv.  y,  10,  "  Call  no  man 
your  father  on  earth,"  &c.  He  ex- 
plained, in  a  long,  argumentative,  and 
eloquent  discourse,  the  principles  of 
Christian  liberty,  and  applied  those  priu- 
ci|des  to  the  state  of  the  Christian 
Churches  in  different  ct)untries  and  iu 
different  times,  and  particularly  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

After  the  minutes  of  last  sederunt  had 
been  read, 

'J'he  Rev.  Robert  Campbkll  had  plea- 
sure in  moving  the  next  resolution.  It 
was  impossible  that  ministers  could  pro- 
perly discharge  their  duties  if  they  la- 
boured under  the  influence  of  fear.  They 
were  bound  to  tell  the  entire  truth,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  He  then  jiro- 
ceeded  to  rebut  certain  calumnies  uttered 
against  them,  by  which  they  had  been 
represented  ;is  depending  for  salvation 
solely  on  their  own  merits.  This  was  un- 
true ;  they  tiirew  themselves  on  the  free 
grace  of  God.  He  concluded  by  reading 
the  third  resolution,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

.'i.  "That  all  exercise  of  Church  power 
which  attaches  rewards  to  the  professiou 
of  one  class  of  doctrines  antl  penalties 
to  that  of  any  other,  is  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Scii|>turcs,  and  directly  calculated 
to  undeiniine  that  sincerity,  without 
which  no  jirolession  of  faith,  or  form  of 
WDisiiip,  can  be  acceptable  unto  God," 

The  Rev,  Ki.i.rciiiui  Ulakkly,  in  a 
long,  able,  and  animated  speech,  pro- 
posed the  fourth  resolution.  He  con- 
tended, iliat  no  man  couhl  merit  tljc 
name  of  I'rototant    who  submitted    to 
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hnman  creeds.  Laws  ami  regulations 
were  necessary  for  civil  societies ;  but 
Christ  had  left  Christians  laws  whereby 
they  were  to  be  directed  ii)  matters  of 
faith  :  atid  were  they  to  submit  to  hu- 
man additions  being  made  to  those  1  ws  ? 
The  more  we  defer  to  human  creeds,  the 
less  reverence  do  we  retain  for  the 
Scriptures.  He  revered  the  raeniory  of 
the  Reformers ;  but  they  never  them- 
selves contemplated  limiting  the  human 
mind  exactly  according  to  their  ideas. 
They  were  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves  ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  not 
bound  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  ideas 
of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Arius,  or  Soci- 
nus,  or  any  other  men.  What  were  these 
men  that  they  should  rule  over  us  ?  ITie 
Remonstrants  were  few  in  number ;  but 
they  should  not  despond  on  that  account. 
Numbers  were  no  proof  of  truth,  else 
they  would  have  to  go  back  even  to  Hea- 
thenism. Christ  had  only  twelve  disci- 
ples, and  the  Reformers  were  but  few. 
We  should,  therefore,  proceed  fearlessly. 
He  contended  that  Protestantism  and  hn- 
man creeds  were  incompatible — they  were 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.  The  ge- 
nius of  Protestantism  was  to  protest 
against  such  creeds.  There  can  be  no 
middle  course  between  admitting  all  in- 
quiry and  prohibiting  all  inquiry.  Where 
can  we  stop  ? — VS'hen  the  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  in  this  country,  en- 
tered into  public  discussions,  the  Protes- 
tants were  never  able  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  human  authority, 
when  they  were  forcing  the  Bible  alone 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  did 
themselves  submit  to  human  creeds.  He 
contended  that  Presbyteriauism  was  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  discipline,  having  no  refe- 
rence to  doctrines.  Protestantism  rested 
on  doctrine,  Presbyteriauism  on  disci- 
pline, and  he  believed  Christ  had  not 
limited  them  a.s  to  the  exact  forms 
which  they  should  adopt.  It  was  not 
merely  of  the  ainonnt  of  the  tax  upon 
toiiscieilce  tiiat  he  complained,  but  of  the 
right  to  im[xjse  it.  If  any  men  assume 
the  right,  where  are  they  to  stop  ?  May 
they  n<it  impose  any  creed  which  they 
may  choose  to  select?  If  they  propose, 
this  day,  a  test  which  we  believe,  the 
next  day  they  may  demand  that  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  of  Trausubstantia- 
tion.  He  censured  the  spurious  liberality 
of  those  who  condemned  the  measures  of 
the  Synod,  and  would  not  come  out  from 
it ;  and  concluded  by  stating,  that  their 
wish  was  to  form  themselves  into  a  body 
on  the  most  enlarged  principles.  He 
then  moved  the  fourth  resolution. 
4.  "  That  the  imposition  of  humau 


tests  and  confessions  of  faith,  and  the 
vain  efforts  of  men  to  produce  an  unat- 
tainable uniformity  of  belief,  have  not 
only  tended  to  encourage  hypocrisy,  but 
also  to  restrict  the  sacred  right  of  pri\'ate 
judgment — to  le.-sen  the  authorit)'  of  the 
Scriptures — to  create  unrighteous  divi- 
sions amongst  Christians,  to  sanction  the 
most  barbarous  persecutions — to  trench 
upon  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  men 
— to  place  undue  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  few — to  throw  a  shield  over  the  time- 
server — to  expose  the  honest  to  injuries 
and  persecutions — to  perpetuate  errors  in 
almost  all  churches — and  to  prevent  that 
free  inquiry  and  discussion  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  exteuaion  of  religious 
knowledge." 

Gawin  Okk,  Esq.,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  passed  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold  pointed  out 
the  hardships  to  which  the  Overtures  of 
Synod  subjected  Students,  Licentiates, 
and  even  Ministers,  and  concluded  by 
moving  the  next  resolution. 

5.  "  That  the  Chertnres  of  the  Gene- 
ral Synod  of  Ulster,  passed  in  the  year 
1828,  impose  submission  to  human  in- 
terpretations of  the  word  of  God,  in  a 
form  more  objectionable  than  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  any  church  ;  by  sub- 
jecting ministers  to  deposition,  at  any 
time,  however  acceptable  and  useful  to 
their  own  people  ;  and  by  submitting 
Students  and  Licentiates  to  the  absolute 
controul  of  a  secret  committee,  of  whose 
principal  proceedings  no  records  are  kept, 
and  who  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  personal  partiality 
or  prejudice,  selfish  interest  or  local  con- 
nexions." 

A  conversation  here  ensued,  in  which 
several  cases  3f  partiality  and  injustice, 
on  the  part  of  the  Theological  Commit- 
tee, were  mentioned  ;  and  which  conkl 
not  be  counteracted,  as  the  Committee 
met  in  private,  and  kept  no  statement  of 
tlie  examination  of  the  young  men. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Blakkly  ki}ew  a  young 
man,  whose  name  he  would  not  men- 
tion, lest  it  might  injnie  him,  who  had 
scruples  as  to  some  of  the  subjects  to  be 
examined  on  ;  but  he  was  encouraged  to 
go  forward,  and  told  that  he  wonld  not 
be  examined  on  these  points.  He  did 
so,  and  he  was  not  examined  on  the 
knotty  doctrines,  and  consequently  pass- 
ed the  Committee. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery  referred 
to  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had 
been  rejected,  as  altogether  unfit  for  the 
ministry,  and,  in  six  or  seven  weeks, 
was  examined  again,  and  passed  trium- 
phantly.   The  want  of  records  prevented 
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the  true  slate  of  such  exaiuiiiatious  being 
ascertained. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  stated,  that  this 
young  man  belonged  to  the  Route  Pres- 
bytery, who  had  licensed  him.  The 
Presbytery  took  offence  at  his  rejection, 
and  weic  about  to  unite  against  the  con- 
clave. The  young  man  was  encouraged 
to  appear  again  Ijefore  the  Committee, 
and  he  passed  as  had  been  stated.  In 
Cookstown,  one  of  the  Committee  round- 
ly asserted  tliat  they  had  never  rejected 
any  Student;  and,  when  pressed  on  that 
point,  he  admitted,  that  he  only  meant 
they  had  not  rejected  any  to  all  eternity. 

Tlie  resolution  was  then  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Rev.  John  Watson  congratulated  the 
house  and  the  country  on  the  foundation 
of  their  church.  He  trusted  that  good 
seed  would  be  sown,  and  that  a  goodly 
tree  would  s})ring  forth,  whose  branches 
would  not  only  cover  Ireland,  but  the 
whole  earth.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
Arianism  was  only  tlie  watchword  used 
to  raise  the  war-whoo|),  and  to  lift  the 
tomahawk,  in  order  to  destroy  Presbyte- 
riani>m.  The  fruits  of  it  iiad  a[)peared 
amongst  them,  and  he  had  felt  ihem. 
He  begged  to  return  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  his  biethren,  to  his  coun- 
try, and,  more  especially,  to  the  truly 
libeial  people  of  the  town  of  Ik'lfast,  for 
the  siij)port  which  they  afforded  him  in  the 
hour  of  danger — when  he  was  beset  with 
perils,  they  rose  and  threw  their  hun- 
dred protecting  shields  around  him.  In 
return  for  their  great  kindness,  he  now 
stands  forward  to  protect  and  guard  tlieir 
religious  rights.  The  Synod  of  Ulster 
was  at  one  time  his  boast  and  his  jiride  ; 
now,  alas  !  it  has  fallen  indeed  :  it  has 
fallen  from  Protestiuitis^i).  We  depart 
from  them  when  they  depiMt  from  Pies- 
byterianism.  He  had  once  two  sons  who 
were  woiking  their  way  to  the  Ministry  ; 
one  r)f  them  is  now  no  more,  and  he 
would  much  rather  see  the  otiier  lying 
dead  at  his  feet  than  subject  him  to 
temptation  under  these  Overtuics.  He 
concluded  by  reading  the  Resolution. 

<i.  "  That  those  Overtures  not  only 
subject  Students,  Licentiates,  and  Mi- 
nisters, to  possible  injustice  and  danger 
ous  temptations,  but  likewise  trench 
upon  the  most  viiluable  jirivileges  of  the 
jieople,  in  the  free  election  of  their  own 
Pastors  ;  inasmiuh  as  their  choice  is  re- 
stricted to  j)ersons  professing  to  hdid 
opinions  ai)[)roved  by  the  Committee  of 
Kx:iminators,  although  such  opinions 
may  he  directly  opposed  to  the  views  of 
.■"acnd  tnith  entertained  by  the  Congre- 
gation." 


James  C.  Mulligan,  Esq.,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  passed  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  James  Davis  stated,  that 
some  men  seemed  to  think  the  right  of 
judging  was  to  go  no  farther  than  them- 
selves. This  was  not  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Reformers,  who  forsook  one  error 
after  another,  according  as  they  became 
more  enlightened.  It  was  absurd  to 
contend  for  uniformity,  which  he  knew 
hud  not  existed,  and  did  not  exist  in  tlie 
Synod.  He  would  move  the  seventh  re- 
solution. 

7.  "  That  we  consider  those  enact- 
ments as  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Protestantism,  subversive  of 
the  lilieral  laws  and  usages  of  our  church, 
and  a  direct  breach  of  the  solemn  com- 
pact under  which  those  of  us  who  are 
Ministers  entered  the  Synod  of  Ulster." 

Robert  Dickson,  Esq.,  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  passed  unanimously. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Neilson  proposed  the  8th 
resolution.  He  was,  he  said,  the  young- 
est member  amongst  them,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  supposed  to  feel  the  separa- 
tion so  keenly  as  those  who  had  spent 
the  best  of  their  days  in  connexion  with 
that  body ;  but,  from  his  earliest  years, 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  to  the 
Synod  with  pleasure  and  with  pride  ;  for 
he  had  been  from  the  dawn  of  life  among 
those  who  had  gone  year  after  year  to 
its  meetings.  He  v/as,  however,  more 
fortuiuite  than  many  others;  he  h<id  felt 
no  pains  or  penalties  —  no  privations. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  con- 
gregation distinguished  among  the  church- 
es for  liberal  principles.  His  people  had 
rallied  around  him,  and  they  were,  since 
the  separation,  on  the  increase.  He  felt 
keenly  for  those  of  his  brethren  who  had 
been  subjected  to  the  most  iusidions 
machinations,  under  the  mask  of  religion 
^machinations,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  temples  of  peace  into 
scenes  of  dissension  and  strife — destroy- 
ing the  peace  of  mind  of  ministers  and 
people.  The  religion  of  peace  had  been 
made  a  cloak  for  hypocrisy.  He  trusted 
that  there  was  not  one  unprejudiced 
mind  that  was  not  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  making  a  stand,  and 
separating  themselves  from  that  body 
who  had  attempted  to  lord  it  over  their 
hrethieii.  In  that,  said  he,  wc  have 
only  followed  the  example  of  the  Re- 
fornurs  of  olden  limes  ;  Luther  and  the 
mild  Melancthon  remonstrated  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  vain  ;  and  they  came 
out  from  them.  He  hoped  that  many 
of  tho.-e  who  yet  adhere  to  the  Synod 
will  (juit  their  connexion  with  a  body 
wlii'ie  they  cannot  maintaiii  their  inde- 
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pendence.  They  were  only  separating 
themselves  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
Synod,  and  not  from  the  Synod  itself. 
It  had  been  stated  that  the  Presbytery  of 
Armagh  had  departed  from  their  duty  in 
ordainine;  a  noted  Arian.  He  is  the  per- 
son alhuled  to — he  did  not  care  what 
they  might  denominate  him.  He  openly 
avows  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  that  will  not 
make  him  withhold  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  from  his  brother  who  differs 
from  him.  He  takes  his  name  from  no 
man — he  is  a  Christian.  He  regarded 
the  Saviour  as  his  Prophet,  his  King. 
Do  those  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  a 
Saviour  who  say  that  he  cannot  save  us  ? 
Let  them  call  us  Heretics,  Separatists ;  we 
glory  in  the  appellation,  if  it  be  becau-e 
we  separate  from  those  who  bow  the 
knee  to  human  authority.  We  acknow- 
ledge Christ  to  be  the  Head  of  the  church, 
and  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Father 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  There 
may  be  a  difference  of  doctrine  among 
ns,  but  whosoever  regards  the  Sacred 
Scripture  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, they  are  our  brethren — that  is  the 
only  rule  laid  down  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  disciples  for  our  guidance.  Our  bre- 
thren in  England  warmly  sympathize 
with  us — they  will  co-operate  with  us  in 
our  exertions  to  maintain  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  We  have  the  example 
of  North  America,  where  a  great  number 
of  individuals  call  themselves  Christians 
who  acknowledge  Christ  alone  as  their 
master,  and  are  determined  to  bear  no 
other  name.  Our  numbers,  he  said, 
would  increase  if  the  same  spirit  con- 
tinued to  animate  them.  Let  them  take 
the  example  of  the  primitive  apostles, 
who  acknowledged  one  God,  one  faith — 
who  were  guided  by  one  heart,  one  soul, 
one  mind.  Let  it  be  said  when  people 
speak  of  us,  Behold  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another  !  To  all  who  believe  in 
Him,  his  spirit  will  be  with  them  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Dinner  at  Derryboy  to  the  Remon- 
strant Ministers. 

O.H  Thursday,  June  10th,  those  mi- 
nisters belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
who  lately  enrolled  themselves  into  a 
separate  body,  under  the  denomination 
of  "  The  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ul- 
ster," were  entertained  at  dinner,  by  a 
number  of  persons  of  different  religious 
opinions,  at  Derryboy,  iu  the  parish  of 
KiUileagh,  in  the  County  of  Down.  The 
pany  consisted  of  upwards  of  two  hun- 


dred,  embracing  the  most  respectable 
and  iutlnential  members  of  the  KiUileagh, 
Killincliy,  Saintfield,  and  Comber  con- 
gregations, (worshij)ing  societies  whose 
ministers  still  adhere  to  tiie  Synod  of 
Ulster,)  and  also  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  travelled  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  be  present  on  that  interesting 
occasion.  Some  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  joined  the  party  ;  it  being  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  this  mark  of 
attention  was  not  intended  to  express 
any  concurrence  in  the  peculiar  religious 
opinions  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  as- 
sembled ;  but  only  to  express  towards 
them  the  sympathy  generally  felt  for  the 
persecutions  and  hardships  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  and  an  ap- 
proval of  the  manly  and  conscientious 
manner  in  which  the  Remonstrant  mi- 
nisters have  acted.  The  arrangements 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  din- 
ner party  were  excellent ;  and,  consider- 
ing that  the  entertainment  was  given  iu 
a  part  of  the  country  several  miles  dis- 
tant from  any  town,  we  were  astonished 
at  the  admirable  regularity  and  good 
order  observed  during  the  entire  day. 
A  very  large  tent  was  fitted  up  in  a  field, 
inside  of  which  two  tables  ran  the  en- 
tire length,  and  the  end  table  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Chairman  and  the  guests. 
There  was  a  profusion  of  all  the  dishes 
of  the  season  ;  and  a  degree  of  elegance 
prevailed  in  laying  out  the  tables,  which 
would  not  have  done  discredit  to  the  first 
hotel  in  Ireland.  We  never  saw  so  good 
order  preserved,  to  the  very  last,  in  any 
assembly  of  an  equal  extent :  not  the 
slightest  accident  occurred ;  and  every 
one  departed  expressing  his  delight  at 
the  manner  in  wliich  the  whole  business 
was  conducted.  Those  gentlemen  who 
took  such  trouble  in  effecting  this,  are 
entitled  to  great  praise;  bat  if  we  ap- 
preciate their  feelings  aright,  the  best 
thanks  they  can  receive  lie  in  their  own 
breasts.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Gordon,  of  Saintfield ;  John  How,  A. 
Montgomery,  J.  Davidson,  and  A.  Jen- 
nings, Esqs.,  acting  as  Croupiers,  and 
ably  supporting  the  Chairman  through- 
out tlie  whole  evening.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-six  tickets  were  collected; 
and  there  were  some  of  the  guests,  and 
other  gentlemen  from  a  distance,  who 
were  not  supplied  with  cards  The  num- 
ber was  probably  about  two  hundred  and 
ten.  Amongst  other  persons  present  of 
the  first  respectability,  we  observed, 
John  Martin,  Esq.,  Dr.  Harper,  Messrs. 
J.  Davidson,  John  Carr,  and  Thomas 
Taylor,  of  KiUileagh  ;  Dr.  Hay,  Messrs. 
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T.  Osborne,  and  M.  O.  Lo\vi7,  Kil- 
linchy;  Messrs.  Bradley,  Juu.,  and  Jen- 
nings, Saiutfield  ;  Dr.  M'Catcheon  and 
others,  from  Redeinon ;  Dr.  Gowdie, 
Messrs.  Montgomery,  Miller,  Boyd,  and 
M'Kibbin,  Comber ;  Dr.  Stewart,  and 
Mr.  J.  O.  Lovvry,  Moneyrea  ;  Dr.  Ran- 
kin, Dr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  J.  Allen,  Kirlc- 
cubbiu  ;  J.  Muirland,  Esq.,  Castlewel- 
laii ;  Aynsworth  Pilson,  Esq.,  Down- 
patriclt ;  Maxwell  Perry,  Esq.,  Clough  ; 
Dr.  Agnew,  and  R.  Greenfield,  Esq., 
Ballyclare  ;  James  Boyd,  Esq.,  Lurgan  ; 
J.  Copeland,  Esq.,  Warrenpoint ;  R. 
Dickson,  Esq.,  Dromorc ;  W.  Hunter, 
W.  Roberts,  Esqs,,  and  a  number  of  the 
most  influential  inhabitants  of  Dunmur- 
ry  ;  Robert  Montgomery,  Esq.,  and 
many  of  tlie  most  respectable  Presbyte- 
rians of  Belfest.  We  have  merely  no- 
ticed a  few  of  those  gentlemen  who  came 
within  our  view ;  and  we  trust  that 
those  persons  whose  names  are  accident- 
ally passed  over  will  attribute  the  omis- 
sion to  the  right  cause — the  impossibility, 
in  so  large  an  assembly,  of  obtaining  any 
thing  like  an  accurate  list  of  the  princi- 
pal members  who  composed  the  meeting. 

'J'he  Rev.  William  Porter,  of  New- 
townlimavady,  the  Moderator  of  the  Re- 
monstrant Synod,  and  all  the  clerical 
members  of  that  Body,  were  present. — 
{Northern  IFMg.) 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  refrain 
from  giving  a  more  i)articular  account  of 
this  interesting  and  important  meeting. 
Such  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  champions 
and  confessors  of  Religious  Liberty  re- 
flects the  highest  honour  both  on  those 
by  whom,  and  those  to  whom,  it  was 
rendered. 

yote  of  Thanks  to  the  Preachers  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Uni- 
tarian Missionary  Societif. 

The  Unitarian  Christian  Society  at 
Swinton,  near  Manclicster,  from  which 
the  following  vote  of  thanks  proceeds,  is 
one  of  those  stations  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Unitarian  Missionary  Society.  Public 
worship  is  maintained  at  Swinton  by 
Heveral  of  the  ministers  who  reside  at 
Manchester,  aided  by  a  few  lay-preach- 
ers. The  Society  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  poor  but  respectable  persons. 
They  have  service  twice  every  Sunday,  in 
the  intervals  of  which  the  members  are 
engaged  in  teaching  a  Sunday-school, 
which  is  well  conducted,  and  contains 
above  one  hundred  scholars. 

"  A  meeting  of  the  teachers  and  at- 
tendant."(  of  the  Unitarian  School  room, 
at  Swinton,  being  held  on  Sunday,  the 


17th  of  April,  18,30,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  that  their  warm  and  grateful 
thanks  be  comniuiiicated  to  the  respect- 
ive ministers  and  friends  who  have  so 
kindly  and  ably  given  their  valuable  as- 
sistance to  the  support  of  public  worship 
in  their  room,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beai'd  be  particularly  requested  to  ex- 
press their  high  sense  of  the  advantages 
which  they  derive  from  their  interesting 
services."     Signed  by  57  names. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Missionary 
Society  which  supports  this  station  ha.s 
recently  engaged  the  Rev.  Henry  Clarke, 
for  some  time  employed  by  the  British 
and  Eoreign  Unitarian  Association,  to 
itinerate  in  Lancashire,  He  is  at  pre- 
sent labouring  at  Padiham,  Newchurch, 
and  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  will 
remain  for  some  months  to  aid,  as  is 
needed,  the  lay-ministers,  on  whom  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship  in  the 
district  has  hitherto  exclusively  depend- 
ed, and  to  meet  the  demand  for  infor- 
mation respecting  Unitarian  Christianity 
which  has  for  some  time  extensively  ma- 
nifested itself. 


Dudli  1/  Lecture. 

At  the  yearly  Lecture  at  Dudley,  on 
Tuesday,  June  1st,  the  introductory  de- 
votional service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  William  Bowen,  of  Cradley,  A 
sermon  was  then  preached,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Bache,  from  Actsx.  40,  41,  on 
the  propriety  of  Christ's  appearances 
after  his  resurrection  being  to  select 
witnesses,  and  not  to  all  the  people;  the 
other  discourse  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Davis,  of  Evesham,  from 
John  xvi.  2(),  27,  ou  the  parental  love  of 
God. 

Services  at  the  Pres/>j/terian  Chapel, 
Hull  Hank,  Bujrton. 
18.'50. 
July  11.     Rev.  Wm.  Johns,  Cross  Street, 
(-lu'sliire. 
18.  R.  B.  Aspland,  Chester. 

2.").  J.  (i.  Robberds,  Manches- 

ter. 
Aug.    1.  James  Brooks,  Hyde. 

8.  Nathaniel  Philipp.s,  D.D., 

Shellield. 
!.'>.  William  'i'atc,  Chorley. 

22.  Franklin  Howarth,  Roch- 

dale. 
2!).  Edwd.  Higgiuson,  Derby. 

Sept.  .').  Jacob    Brcttcll,    Rother- 

ham. 
12.  John  Hincks,  Liverpool, 

ly.  C.  D.  Hort,  Gorton. 

2fi,  R  Smethur.Ht,  Monlon. 
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AMERICA. 

Record  of  Unitarian  Ordinations,  In- 
stallations, (tnd  Dedications,  in  Xew 
England,  since  the  deginninjr  of 
1829. 

OBDiNATION3   AND    INSTALLATIONS. 

Jan.  1,  1829.  Mr.  Davis,  installed  at 
Portsiuoiith,  N.  H.  Sermon  by  Mr.  Gau- 
nett,  of  Boston. 

Jau.  21.  Mr.  Cole,  ordained  at  King- 
ston.    Sermon  by  Mr.  Brazer,  of  Salem. 

Feb.  7.  Mr.  Lotlirop,  ordained  at  Do- 
ver, N.  H.  Sermon  by  Dr.  Parker,  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Feb.  25.  Mr.  Thomas,  ordained  at 
Concord,  N.  H.  Sermon  by  Mr.  Barrett, 
of  Boston. 

March  II.  Mr.  Emerson,  ordained 
over  the  second  church  in  Boston,  as 
colleague  with  iMr.  Ware.  Sermon  by 
Mr.  Ripley,  of  Waltham. 

April  10.  Mr.  Randall,  installed  at 
Westford.  Sermon  by  Dr.  Richmond,  of 
Dorchester. 

May  14.  :Mr.  Sibley,  ordained  at 
Stow,  as  Colleague  with  Mr.  Newell. 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Lowell,  of  Boston. 

May  20.  Mr.  Hedge,  ordained  at 
West  Cambridge.  Sermon  by  Mr. 
Francis,  of  Watertown, 

Sept.  2.  Mr.  Alger,  ordained  at  Chel- 
sea.    Sermon  by  Mr.  Motte,  of  Boston. 

Sept.  9.  Mr.  Ford,  installed  at  Au- 
gusta, Maine.  Sermon  by  Mr.  Dewey,  of 
New  Bedford. 

Dec.  9  Mr.  Barlow,  ordained  at  Lynn. 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Lowell,  of  Boston. 

Jan.  6,  1830.  Mr.  Green,  installed  at 
East  Cambridge.  Sermon  by  Mr.  Pal- 
frey, of  Boston. 

Jan.  13.  Mr.  Barnard,  ordained  at 
Wilton,  N.  H.  Sermon  by  Mr.  Whitman, 
of  Waltham. 

Jan.  27.  Mr.  Thayer,  ordained  at  Be- 
verly. Sermon  by  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Feb.  3.  Mr.  Whitwcll,  ordained  at 
Walpole,  N.  H.  Sermon  by  Mr.  Gannett, 
of  Boston. 

Feb.  10.  Mr.  Walcutt,  ordained  at 
Berlin.  Sermon  by  Dr.  Lowell,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Feb.  17.  Mr.  Goodwin,  ordained  at 
Concord,  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Ripley. 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Kendall,  of  Plymouth. 

Feb.  17.  Mr.  Thomson,  ordained  at 
Natick.  Sermon  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

DEDICATIONS. 

Feb.  17, 1829.  Church  at  Dover,  N.H. 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Parker,  of  Portsmouth. 


March  5.  Cliurch  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
Sermon  by  Mr.  Farley,  of  Providence. 

August  20,  Church  at  Worcester. 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Bancroft. 

Sept. .3.  Church  at  Bangor, Maine.  Ser- 
mon by  Mr.  Huiitoon,  then  of  Canton, 
now  of  Bangor. 

Oct.  21.  Church  at  Milton.  Sermon 
by  Dr.  Lowell,  of  Boston. 

Nov.  11.  Church  at  Concord,  N.  H. 
Sermon  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Concord. 

Dec.  2.  Church  at  Charlemont.  Ser- 
mon by  Mr.  Field,  of  Charlemont. 

Jan.  1,  1830.  Church  in  Waltham. 
Sermon  by  Mr.  Whitman,  of  Waltham. 

NOTICES. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sussex 
Unitarian  Association  will  take  place  at 
Brighton,  on  Wednesday,  July  7.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Aspland  is  engaged  to  preach 
on  the  occasion.  Dinner  will  be  pro- 
Tided  at  the  Sea-House  Hotel,  at  half- 
past  Two  o'clock.    Tickets,  Zs. 


Tlie  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kent  and 
Sussex  tfnitarian  Christian  Association 
will  be  held  at  Cranbrook,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  7.  The  Rev.  Edward  Tagart, 
of  York  Street,  is  expected  to  preach  on 
the  occasion.  The  service  will  com- 
mence at  half-past  Ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 
After  service  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  transacted,  and  at  Two 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  friends  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  dine  together  at  the  inn. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Unitarian  Association  will  be 
holden  at  Cnllompton,  on  Wednesday, 
July  7.  'I'he  Rev.  Robert  Crec,  of  Bricl- 
port,  is  expected  to  preach  the  sermon 
on  the  occasion. 


The  Twenty  fourth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Unitarian  Tract  Society  established 
in  Birmingham  for  Warwickshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  will  be  held  at 
Northampton,  on  Thursday,  July  15, 
1830,  01)  which  occasion  a  sermon  will 
be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Higgin- 
son,  of  Derby. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western 
Unitarian  Society,  established  in  1792, 
to  promote  Christian  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  virtue  by  the  distribution  of 
books,  will  be  held  at  Dorchester,  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st  of  July,  when  the 
Rev.  Russell  Scott,  of  Portsmouth,  is  ex- 
pected to  preach.  There  will  be  service 
on  the  preceding  evening,  when  Dr. 
Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  is  expected  to 
preach. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Uemaiks  on  the  couiiiionly  received 
Doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice. 
By  W.  Turner,  Jun.,  A.  W. 

Christ's  Knowledge  of  all  Things,  a 
Sermon.     By  E.  Higf;inson,  Jun. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Proper  Character 
of  Religious  Institutions.  By  H.  Col- 
man,  Salem,  U.  S.     2nd  Liverpool  Edit. 

Thoughts  on  True  and  False  Religion. 
By  A.  Norton,  Cambridge,  U.  S.  2nd 
Liverpool  Edit. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  Introduction  to  the 
Geography  of  the  New  Testament.  6th 
Edit. 

A  Comparison  of  Established  and  Dis- 
senting Churches.  By  Rev.  J.  Ballan- 
tyne. 

Conversations  on  Religion,  with  Lord 
Byron  and  others;  held  in  Cephalonia, 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  Lordship's 
death.  By  the  late  James  Kennedy, 
M.D. 

A  Series  of  the  most  Esteemed  Di- 
vines of  the  Church  of  England.  With 
a  Life  of  each  Author,  a  Summary  of 


each  Sermon  or  Discourse,  Notes,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.  D.,  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  late 
Cliristian  Advocate  at  Cambridge.  No. 
I.    To  be  continued  in  monthly  volumes. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The  Life  of  King  James  the  First.  By 
Robert  Chambers.  (Constable's  Miscel- 
lany.    Vols.  LV.  and  LVI.) 

The  Life  of  Bishop  Heber.  With  Se- 
lections from  his  Correspondence,  and 
from  his  Unpublished  Works.  By  his 
Widow. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Captivity  and  Ad- 
venttires  of  John  Tanner,  during  Thirty 
Years'  Residence  among  the  Indians  in 
the  Interior  of  North  America.  Pre- 
pared for  the  Press  by  Edwiu  James, 
M.  D. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Principal  Means  which 
have  been  employed  to  Ameliorate  the 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Condition  of  the 
Working  Classes  at  Birmingham.  By 
William  Matthews. 


We  have  the  melancholy  task  of  closing  our  number  by  recording  the  death 
of  His  Majesty,  King  George  the  Fourtfi,  which  took  place  at  Windsor,  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  June  26th,  at  a  quarter  past  tiiree  o'clock,  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  life,  and  the  11th  year  of  his  reign,  a  reign  rendered  for  ever  memo- 
rable by  the  progress  made  in  it  towards  Religious  Liberty. 


CORllESPONDENCE. 


We  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  the  exception  which  L 
and  thereby  in  our  own. 


L.  mentions,  in  liis  favour, 


Communications  received  from  E.  C.  S. ;  S. ;  Philanthopos. 

In  the  Obituary  of  J.  Hammond,  Esq.,  ]>.  476,  the  resjiected  writer  has  introduced 
some  general  assertions  as  to  the  faith  of  Unitaiiuns  which  the  Editor  feels  it  his 
duty  to  disclaim,  inasmuch  as  he  knows  of  no  Unitarians  who  do  not  hold  "  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  the  jiroper  meaning  of  that  wold,"  viz.  "  reconcilia- 
tion ;"  or  who  object  to  "  rei)eating  the  glowing  language  of  Paul,"  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  believe  it  to  have  been  used  by  the  apostle. 


ERRATA. 


Page  377,  top  line,  for  "  corrected,"  read  connected. 

382,  line  27  from  tiie  top,  for  "  latter,"  rK'M\  former. 

382,  line  30  from  the  to|),  for  "  Festus,"  read  Fndus. 

42J,  col.  1,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Bridgenorth,"  read  Bridf^ewater, 

421,  col.  2,  line  10  from  the  top,  for  "  Le  Reuse,"  read  Le  Kiti.v. 
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ON   THE   REIGN    OF  GEORGE  THE   FOURTH. 

The  public  press  has  dealt,  not  perhaps  unjustly,  but  rather  ungently, 
Mrith  the  character  of  George  the  Fourth.  His  amours  and  his  prodigalities 
were  catalogued  and  commented  upon  while  his  remains  were  yet  unburied  ; 
we  might  almost  say  before  his  corpse  was  cold ;  and  censures  were 
pronounced  which  would  have  seemed  severe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
yet  severer  censure  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  very  few  who  attempted 
eulogy  were  driven  to  the  solitary  topic  of  his  gentlemanly  manners  and 
accomplishments. 

We  cannot  feel  altogether  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  this  exhibition  of 
independent  writing  and  moral  feeling.  The  royal  memory  would  probably 
have  escaped  much  of  it  had  His  Majesty  pursued,  in  some  particulars,  a 
different  course,  without  being  one  jot  or  tittle  nearer  to  moral  worth.  The 
disappointment  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  long-cherished  and  confident 
hopes  of  the  Whigs,  on  his  accession  to  the  Regency;  and  the  equally 
bitter  disappointment  of  the  Tories,  on  a  so  much  more  recent  occasion, 
have  operated  as  might  have  been  expected.  A  Sovereign  cannot  with 
impunity  alienate,  and  be  believed  to  have  betrayed,  in  turn,  each  of  what 
were  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country.  He  may  depend  upon 
its  being  "  remembered  in  his  epitaph."  Nor  is  there  any  class  whose 
regrets  are  so  deep,  or  whose  numbers  are  so  great,  as  to  make  an  efficient 
stand  for  the  protection  of  his  memory.  He  was  too  fickle  in  his  friend- 
ships to  be  the  object  of  any  deep  or  extensive  personal  attachment.  He 
kept  his  people  at  too  scornful  a  distance  for  the  multitude  to  admire 
or  mourn  him.  And  he  was  too  regardless  of  the  decorum  which  his 
father  so  steadily  maintained  for  it  to  be  decent  in  religionists  to  become 
his  apologists.  The  profane  and  profligate  have  happily  ceased  to  be  an 
influential  ciass  of  society.  His  real  failings  imposed  silence  on  those  who 
would  have  thought  little  of  the  political  conduct  which,  whether  justifiable 
or  not,  has  led  others  to  imitate  a  not  very  uncommon  procedure  in  our  cri- 
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minal  courts,  by  which  tlie  trial  is  instituted  for  one  offence,  and  the  sen- 
tence influenced  by  another. 

It  might  have  been  worth  while  for  those  who  have  assumed  the  office  of 
pubHc  moraHsts  on  this  occasion,  to  have  inquired  how  far  the  irregularities 
of  the  Individual  were  attributable  to  institutions  for  the  existence  and 
influence  of  which  he  cannot  be  held  responsible.  Whatever  may  be  the 
benefits  of  Royalty,  we  certainly  cannot  rank  amongst  them  its  moral  influ- 
ences upon  the  characters  of  those  by  whom  its  honours  are  to  be  inherited. 
Is  it  favourable  to  sincerity  or  constancy  in  private  friendships  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  flatterers,  and  to  commence  life  by  detecting  the  hoUowness 
and  selfishness  of  the  strongest  professions  of  devoted ness  ?  Or  to  purity  of 
manners  to  be  the  early  object  of  female  blandishments  ;  to  be  prompted, 
and  have  every  facility,  to  the  almost  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  cut  off",  by  the  absurd  and  wicked  restric- 
tions of  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill,  from  that  natural  and  honourable  course 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  promote  a  becoming  demeanour  and  to  secure 
domestic  happiness  ?  Or  can  public  principle  be  reasonably  expected,  or 
fairly  demanded  of  one,  whose  favour  we  make  the  prize  for  which  parties 
are  tempted  to  compromise  their  principles,  and  statesmen  to  stoop  to  the 
basenesses  of  intrigue  ?  And  as  to  religion,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name, 
or  to  invent  an  office,  less  propitious  to  the  reception  of  right  impressions, 
than  that  of  an  hereditary  bishop-maker.  We  ought  not  at  once  strenu- 
ously to  uphold  this  state  of  things,  and  yet  to  sit  in  stern  judgment  upon 
those  who  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  victims.  If  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity require  that  a  family  should  be  exposed  to  such  corrupting  influ- 
ences, we  should 

"  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind. 

And  to  their  virtues  very  kind."  < 

If  it  be  intended  merely  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  our  institutions 
and  the  practicability  of  their  amelioration,  the  exhibition  of  Royal  failings 
would  certainly  be  in  point ;  but  the  effect  of  the  argument  would  not  be 
enhanced  by  ascribing  so  much  to  the  demerits  of  the  Individual. 

The  late  King  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
life.  The  "  discipline  of  his  noble  governors  and  reverend  tutors"  is  said 
to  have  been  "  strict  beyond  all  precedent  and  all  propriety."  This  ri- 
gidity is  ascribed  to  the  interposition  of  his  Royal  father.  Every  observer 
of  life  must  be  familiar  with  the  common  and  natural  consequences  of  sub- 
jecting youth  of  great  expectations  to  a  training  of  inordinate  severity. 
Jixperience  has  amply  shewn  its  tendency  to  produce,  the  moment  its  bonds 
are  unloosed,  a  career  of  the  wildest  profligacy. 

The  Life  of  George  IV.  divides  itself  into  three  portions  ;  from  his  birth 
(12th  Aug.  1762)  to  his  entering  on  the  Regency  in  Feb.  1811 ;  from  that 
to  his  accession  to  the  crown  by  the  demise  of  George  III.,  on  the  29th 
Jan.  1S20  ;  and  thence  to  his  decease  on  the  2Gth  June  last.  Our  remarks 
will  relate  chiefly  to  the  third  of  these  periods. 

It  would  be  painful,  disgusting,  and,  so  far  as  we  perceive,  useless,  to 
dwell  upon  the  records  of  His  Majesty's  conduct  while  Heir  Apparent. 
Intrigues  and  Jockeyship  ;  Dissipation  and  Extravagance  ;  a  private  mar- 
riage publicly  denied,  and  a  public  espousal  of  convenience,  the  unhappy 
history  of  which  is  suflficiently  known,  arc  topics  from  which  we  gladly  turn 
away. 

Yet  the  I'rince  was  popular.     He  was  the  associate,  and  believed  to  hold 
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the  principles  of  men  to  whom  the  enlightened  part  of  the  nation  looked 
with  hope  as  destined  one  day  to  be  its  deliverers  from  the  obstinate,  san- 
guinary, and  ruinous  policy  by  which  it  was  then  governed. 

The  Regency  destroyed  this  ground  of  popularity.  The  Prince  identified 
himself  with  his  father's  advisers ;  from  whom  it  was  perhaps  a  hasty  infe- 
rence that  he  ever  differed  in  political  principle  to  any  material  extent ;  and 
the  unlooked-for  success  with  which  the  war  terminated  gave  him  a  yet 
more  noisy  and  general  popularity.  This  feeling  was  soon  checked,  and 
reversed,  by  the  distresses  of  the  people,  the  manner  in  which  their  com- 
plaints were  dealt  with  by  the  Castlereagh  administration,  and  the  proceed- 
ings against  his  unfortunate  consort,  which  form  the  foulest  blot  upon  his 
memory. 

It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  we  dismiss  personal  considerations  to 
contemplate  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  late  reign.  Here  we  find  a 
theme  of  complacency  and  of  hope.  The  last  ten  years  of  our  country's 
history  are  full  of  encouragement  to  the  philanthropisL  We  survey  them 
with  lively  gratitude  to  Providence.  Whatever  distress  may  be  abroad  at 
the  present  moment,  there  has  certainly  been  no  increase  in  its  amount 
during  that  period.  In  whatever  particulars,  and  there  are  unhappily  too 
many,  the  course  of  improvement  has  been  for  a  time  delayed,  there  are 
many  also  in  which  we  may  trace  a  rapid  and  exhilarating  progress. 

If  we  look  abroad  on  the  world  at  large,  (and  with  what  part  of  the  world 
is  not  our  countr}'  connected  ?)  that  short  period  will  by  no  means  appear 
to  have  been  an  unimportant  one.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  have  at- 
tempted to  obtain  just  and  liberal  institutions.  Their  attempts  have  failed  ; 
but  even  unsuccessful  aspirations  after  freedom  maybe  evidence  of  improve- 
ment in  a  people ;  and  as  to  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  evident  that  the  defeat 
is  not  final,  and  the  triumph  probably  not  very  long  deferred.  France  has 
been  passing  through  the  vicissitudes  of  an  unbloody  conflict  between  en- 
lightened opinions  and  superannuated  prejudices  ;  and  to  what  result  that 
conflict  is  tending  can  now  scarcely  be  mistaken.  The  new  states  of  South 
America  have  been  admitted  amongst  nations ;  they  have  attained  a  rank 
from  which  they  cannot  recede  ;  their  political  creation  has  reached  its  sixth 
day,  and  may  it  now  have  its  sabbath  of  rest  and  blessing.  Whatever  ques- 
tions yet  remain  unsettled  respecting  Greece,  its  independence  of  its  ancient 
oppressors  is  a  question  no  longer.  Altogether,  this  is  far  from  being  a 
gloomy  picture.  There  have  been  not  many  better  decades  than  this  in 
universal  history.  With  all  the  disappointments  and  regrets  which  it  may, 
in  its  course,  have  inflicted  on  the  philanthropist,  he  has  yet  ample  reason  to 
bless  Providence  on  behalf  of  humanity. 

They  have  been  years  of  peace  and  of  a  pacific  policy,  the  generality  and 
permanence  of  which  we  trust  we  may  anticipate.  The  unprecedented 
exertions  and  calamities  of  the  revolutionary  conflict  seem  to  have  produced 
not  only  exhaustion  but  reflection.  It  has  been  seen  how  easily  and  safely 
peace  may  be  preserved  when  Governments  are  really  in  earnest  for  its 
preservation.  The  example  will  remain  when  the  temporary  pressure  which 
occasioned  it  shall  have  passed  away.  It  may  be  hoped  that  we  have  be- 
come a  more  peaceful  people ;  that  something  has  been  done  towards 
taming  the  pugnacity  of  our  national  character.  If  so,  we  are  more  Chris- 
tian. Happy  will  it  be  if  the  necessity  of  peace  shall  have  grown,  or  be 
Rowing,  into  the  love  of  peace,  and  that  love  become  a  dominant  principle 
in  the  management  of  our  public  affairs.  This  would  redeem  many  of  the 
errors,  we  had  almost  said  basenesses,  of  our  foreign  policy.    To  take  the 
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lead  amongst  nations  in  the  promotion  of  "  peace  on  earth"  would  be  a 
glory  for  our  country  to  shine  with  undimmed  lustre  through  all  coming 
ages,  and  to  which  the  historians  of  a  remote  posterity  will  point  with  pride 
and  gladness  when  brighter  discoveries  shall  have  eclipsed  our  fame  in 
science  and  the  arts,  and  when  better  y)rinciples  shall  have  associated  only 
disgust  wiih  the  fields  of  carnage,  where  military  prowess  erects  its 
trophies. 

The  symptoms  of  intellectual  improvement  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people  have,  during  the  late  reign,  been  of  an  extensive  and  satisfactory 
description. 

Sunday-schools  and  other  charitable  provisions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
very  poorest  classes  have  continued  and  extended  their  beneficent  operation. 
There  have  been  no  indications  of  waxing  weary  in  this  noble  kind  of  well- 
doing. A  few  years  back  there  was  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  the  forma- 
tion of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  similar  foundations,  designed  for  the 
advantage  of  a  class  above  the  poorest,  which  has  relaxed  or  subsided. 
This  was  to  be  expected.  But  notwithstanding  the  diversion  of  attention  to 
other  objects,  the  cooling  down  of  ardour,  and  many  instances  of  failure, 
there  remain  permanent  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge, 
of  which  thousands  of  operatives  avail  themselves,  and  which  constitute  an 
amount  of  jjood  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  As  we  look  towards  a  hifrhcr 
grade  in  society,  the  London  University  meets  our  view  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
mistakes  in  its  management,  with  all  the  mischief  and  peril  they  have  occa- 
sioned ;  and  in  spite,  also,  of  the  yet  almost  unmoved  indifference  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  class  which  was  especially  contemplated  in  its  institution  ;  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  pledge  of  present  and  of  future  progress.  King's 
College  will,  we  hope,  be  soon  brought  into  a  state  of  useful  rivalry.  Public 
establishments  for  instruction  which  already  are,  or  apparently  soon  will  be, 
in  operation  at  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  excite  similar  feelings 
of  gratification.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  even  Oxford  itself  has  done 
homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  principle  of  utility,  and  has  now  its 
well-filled  Professorship  of  Political  Economy.  Diligent  attention  has  also 
been  paid  to  the  art  of  education.  It  has  become  more  of  a  science.  With 
much  of  error,  of  mysticism,  and  of  quackery,  there  has  also  been  much, 
and  the  way  prepared  for  more,  of  solid  improvement.  The  history  of 
knowledge,  as  to  its  diffusion,  if  not  as  to  its  augmentation,  will  date  much 
from  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

Useful  works  for  popular  reading,  such  as  Constable's  Miscellany,  Mur- 
ray's Family  Library,  Lardner's  Cyclo}»t!dia,  and  many  others  amongst 
which  it  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  mention  the  publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  and  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  have  multiplied 
far  beyond  all  precedent.  The  magnitude  of  the  supply  indicates  that  of  the 
demand.  It  shews  what  multitudes  are  feeling  intellectual  wants  and  making 
intellectual  adv;uiccs. 

It  is  sometimes  lamented  that  our  literature  is  so  much  more  evanescent 
than  it  used  to  be  ;  that  books,  like  Homer's  heroes,  neither  live  any  thing 
like  so  long,  nor  arc  any  tiling  like  so  big,  as  formerly  ;  that  one  generation 
of  them  passcth  away,  and  another  generation  cometli,  with  unseemly  rapi- 
dity. But  this  is  not  so  very  sad  as  it  may  seem.  As  tiie  hnn)an  race 
multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  men  were  improved  and  civilized, 
and  invented  arts  and  built  cities,  their  lives  became  considerably  shorter 
than  they  had  been  in  patriarchal  times.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  with 
lx>ok.s  ?     In  elementary  works  especially,  a  good  book  now  is  sooner  dis- 
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placed  by  a  better.  Its  longevity  would  only  be  a  nuisance.  Most  of  the 
sciences  and  many  of  the  arts  are  in  a  state  of  progression.  Why  should 
we  lament  that  each  has  not  a  permanent  text-book  ?  "  Of  making  many 
books  there  is  no  end  ;"  and  let  there  be  no  end  so  long  as  there  are  new 
facts  and  inferences  for  those  books  to  communicate.  First-rate  works  of 
imagination  ;  sound  treatises  on  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  morals  ; 
and  authentic  records  of  events,  constitute  all,  or  almost  all,  the  literature 
of  which  the  permanence  is  desirable.  And  that  permanence  is  not  at  all 
endangered  by  the  swarms  of  ephemeral  productions  which  as  faithfully 
perform  their  briefer  duty,  and  fill  their  more  bounded  sphere  of  usefulness. 
There  is  no  incompatibility  between  a  permanent  and  a  temporary  litera- 
ture. The  latter  is  a  modern  creation.  It  exists  as  an  addition,  not  a  sub- 
stitution. And  never  were  the  best  classics  of  our  language  more  faithfully 
preserved,  more  highly  honoured,  or  so  extensively  circulated,  as  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  truih  is  that  books  have  a  new  office  to  fill.  The 
press  formerly  worked  for  the  few  ;  it  now  works  for  the  many.  There  is 
a  more  free,  and  general,  and  rapid  intercourse  of  mind  than  was  ever  be- 
fore known  in  the  world.  Books  are  general  epistles,  on  any  subject  on 
which  the  writer  is  interested,  addressed  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  By 
them  we  carry  on  our  discussions,  and  communicate  our  knowledge,  and 
tell  our  dreams,  and  express  our  feelings,  and  propagate  our  opinions,  and 
put  ourselves  into  social  intercourse  with  whoever  uses  our  language  all  the 
world  over.  The  lightness,  the  rapidity,  the  constant  succession,  the  va- 
riety, the  multiplicity,  the  cheapness  of  modern  literature,  are  a  pledge  of 
the  general  extension  of  knowledge  and  of  the  general  and  increasing  exer- 
cise of  intellect,  in  our  country,  which  we  should  regard  witli  lively  satisfac- 
tion, gratitude,  and  hope. 

And  if  the  public  mind  has  become  better  informed,  it  would  be  passing 
strange  if  public  manners  and  morals  had  deteriorated.  We  often  hear, 
indeed,  of  the  alarming  increase  of  crime  ;  but  the  lamentation  is  not  war- 
ranted by  sufficient  proof  as  to  the  fact.  The  greater  exhibition  of  crime  is 
a  very  diffarent  thing  from  its  actual  increase.  Had  the  recent  attempt  to 
mitigate  the  punishment  of  forgery  been  successful,  the  immediate  result 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  prosecutions  and  convictions.  But  that  result,  so  far  from  proving  the 
increase  of  the  ott'ence  would  have  been  perfectly  compatible  with  a  very 
material  diminution.  There  would  not  have  been  less  safety  for  the  plun- 
dered, but  less  impunity  for  the  plunderers.  Generally  speaking,  the  facili- 
ties for  detection  are  greatly  multiplied  ;  and  the  having  recourse  to  public 
justice  is  much  more  common  than  formerly.  From  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances the  gross  amount  of  committals  and  convictions  has  augmented. 
The  same  returns,  however,  shew  that  convictions  for  atrocious  crimes,  for 
offences  against  the  person,  have  diminished.  And  they  always  diminish  as 
education  is  diffused  and  civilization  advances.  Ttie  vice  and  wretchedness 
which  exist  in  this  country  are  more  noticed  than  they  used  to  be  ;  partly 
because  from  the  change  which  has  just  been  described  in  our  literature, 
there  is  a  more  complete  publicity  about  every  thing ;  and  more  because 
there  is  a  searching  benevolence  at  work  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
nations.  The  torcli-light  of  benevolence  is  borne  into  the  darkest  recesses 
of  poverty  and  the  deepest  abysses  of  criminality.  But  exploring  is  not 
producing  ;  it  is  the  agency  of  reformation,  and  argues  the  improvement 
both  of  benefactors  and  recipients.  There  have  never  been  such  stupendous 
and  unremitting  exertions  for  philanthropic  objects  as  during  the  lute  reio-n. 
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And  they  prove,  not  that  the  lowest  classes  were  worse,  but  that  the  classes 
above  them  were  better  ;  not  that  these  were  more  depraved,  but  that  those 
were  more  thoughtful,  charitable,  and  energetic.  There  is,  too,  increasing 
light  as  to  the  true  principles  of  morality  ;  a  sure  concomitant  of  increasing 
consistency  in  its  practice.  So  far  as  the  influence  of  the  late  King's  ex- 
ample extended,  it  was  indeed  any  thing  but  propitious  to  purity  of  man- 
ners. How  circumscribed  that  influence  was,  and  how  directly  opposed  td 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  community,  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  the 
severity  with  which  it  has  been  animadverted  upon ;  a  severity  most  con- 
spicuous in  tliat  portion  of  the  public  press  which  is  notorious  for  never 
committing  itself  to  the  defence  of  an  unpopular  truth,  nor  ever  grappling 
with  a  common  prejudice. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IV.  the  science  of  government  has  advanced.  The 
true  principles  of  legislation  have  been  illustrated,  and  the  power  of  public 
opinion  has  been  developed.  The  philosophy  of  politics  is  of  modern 
growth.  It  is  only  of  late  that  much  skill  and  accuracy  have  been  shewn  in 
the  analysis  of  a  nation's  interests.  Half  a  century  ago,  what  ignorance, 
what  mystification,  what  prejudice,  what  delusion  by  cant  words  and  phrases, 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  most  highly-gifted  statesmen  !  How  much  has 
the  increase  of  political  knowledge  demolished  of  the  credit,  the  power,  the 
very  existence  of  the  factions  which  used  to  absorb  all  other  interests  in  their 
struggles  for  ascendancy  !  Party  is  now  but  a  vain  prop  for  power.  What- 
ever men  may  nominally  possess  it,  a  series  of  events  has  shewn  that  one 
thing  must  be  done  to  retain  it ;  they  must,  in  some  degree,  conform  to  the 
light  and  spirit  of  the  age.  Hence  the  ameliorations  of  the  criminal  code  ; 
hence  the  abolition  of  various  restraints  upon  commercial  intercourse  ;  hence 
some  jirogress  towards  a  better  system  of  taxation,  and  a  more  economical 
expenditure.  And  hence  too  the  progress  of  Religious  Liberty ;  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act,  and  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics;  events  which  con- 
stitute the  paramount  glory  of  the  late  reign.  Those  splendid  acts  of  right 
and  justice,  the  latter  of  them  especially,  must  render  that  reign  an  era  in 
our  annals,  lieligious  equality  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  secta- 
rian ascendancy  and  privilege  which  remain  are  an  anomaly  whose  doom  is 
sealed  though  its  execution  may  be  long  delayed. 

Religion  has  advanced.  There  has  been  growing  attention  to  the  subject 
through  all  ranks.  That  attention  may  have  fixed  upon  erroneous  forms; 
but  better  that  tlian  utter  indiflcrence.  Better  that  men  think  erroneously 
than  not  think  at  all.  A  sense  of  religion  nuist  be  better  than  no  sense  of 
religion,  though  it  may  be  mingled  with  the  faith  of  many  absurd  doctrinefu 
Amongst  Dissenters  new  zeal  has  been  excited  for  illustrating  and  dissettii* 
nating  the  principles  of  Nonconformity.  In  the  Establishment  there  has 
been  a  strong  and  growing  perception,  in  various  directions  and  degrees,  of 
the  ])olluting  inlliicnce  of  temporaliiiesupon  the  gos])el.  There  are  gropings 
after  religious  reformation,  wiiich  are  ominous  of  future  good,  though  their 
object  be  as  yet  not  very  distinctly  defined.  Nor  have  the  friends  of  pure 
Christianity  any  reason  to  shrink  iV<mi  the  comparison  of  the  present  state 
of  their  cause  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  They  are  not  less  numerous  ; 
th(!y  arc  more  united ;  their  j)osition  as  to  public  opinion  and  feeling  is 
more  influential ;  there  has  been  much  of  encouragement  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  indications  of  that  gradual  modification 
of  prevalent  creeds  by  which  it  is  probable  that  great  lx><lie8  of  religionists 
will  ;ii>proximale  to  the  truth  rather  than  by  direct  and  sudden  proselylism. 
Our  rctrospcLt,  then,  suggests  feelings  of  complacency,  gratitude,  and 
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hope.  How  far  the  events  of  his  reign  reflect  credit  on  the  character  of  the 
departed  Sovereign,  is  a  question  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  discuss.  A 
Kino;  of  Great  Britain  can  have  little  more  than  negative  merits.  All  that 
ought  to  be  required  of  him  is,  that  he  should  not  obstruct  the  progress  of 
improvement ;  its  real  and  permanent  promotion  must  be  the  work  of  the 
people  themselves.  So  far  as  any  thing  of  this  kind  can  be  laid  to  the  late 
King's  charge  it  must  relate  to  his  personal  habits  and  profuse  expenditure ; 
to  his  treatment  of  his  unfortunate  consort,  by  which  he  justly  incurred 
alniost  universal  odium  ;  and  to  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  believed  that 
his  assent  was  obtained  to  the  great  measure  of  his  reign.  But  that  assent 
was  given ;  and  we  might  have  been  living  under  a  Sovereign  whose  ob- 
stinacy would  sooner  have  plunged  the  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
warfare.  The  probability  of  such  a  catastrophe  did  not,  at  one  time,  seem 
so  very  remote.     Thank  heaven,  it  was  averted  ! 
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IV. 

Whatever  differences  might  subsist  among  various  nations  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  there  was  originally  no  distinction  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  This  distinction  was  arbitrary  and  temporary ;  and  because  its 
abolition  must  follow  the  reception  of  Christianity,  it  is  justly  declared,  that 
by  the  gospel  all  things  are  restored  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  before 
the  separation  of  the  Jews.  By  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  all  men  are 
once  more  subjected  to  one  mode  of  education,  though  that  mode  be  widely 
ditFerent  from  any  hitherto  employed.  The  Jews  having  been  taught  the 
essential  truth  of  a  divine  moral  government,  and  been  made  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  this  truth  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  are  called  on  to  relinquish 
the  individuality  of  their  national  character,  and  to  unite  with  their  brethren 
at  large  in  subjection  to  a  new  discipline.  This  call  constitutes  the  sole 
peculiarity  of  the  gospel  to  them  ;  and  the  call  being  obeyed,  tlie  peculiarity 
vanishes,  and  the  glad-tidings  of  the  kingdom  become  to  them  as  to  others, 
the  glad-tidings  of  life. 

These  tidings  could  not  but  be  willingly  received  by  the  enlightened  Jews, 
though  involving  the  extinction  of  their  peculiar  honours  and  privileges. 
The  new  message  from  heaven  was  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  former,  not 
only  in  its  substance,  but  in  its  form.  The  essential  truth  of  Christianity 
consists  in  the  facts  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  and  that  he  was  em- 
powered to  confer  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  these  facts,  a  divine 
promise  was  substituted  for  an  inference  of  a  future  life ;  and  not  only  was 
the  existence  of  a  moral  government  made  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty, 
but  it  was  proved  to  be  more  extensive  and  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than 
had  been  conceived  of  before. 

The  acquisition  of  these  truths  was  a  high  privilege  ;  but  more,  might  be 
gathered  from  the  mode  in  which  the  gospel  was  administered ;  and  if  they 
liave  not  hitherto  been  duly  and  generally  appreciated,  it  only  shews  that 
Christianity  has  not  yet  wrought  its  perfect  work. 
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The  grand  point  of  agreement  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations is,  that  the  existence  of  a  divine  moral  government  is  not  only  taught 
but  exhibited.  The  grand  point  of  difference  is,  that  the  consequences  of 
this  fact  are,  in  the  one  instance,  explicitly  declared ; — in  the  other,  left  to 
be  inferred.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  human  reason  had  made  considerable 
progress  between  the  appointment  of  the  two  dispensations,  and  that  those 
who  were  prepared  to  receive  the  latter  had  ground  for  rejoicing  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  race.  Under  the  old  system,  every  principle  which  was 
offered  was  connected  with  a  special  application  and  a  distinct  declaration  of 
consequences  ;  human  reason  being  too  feeble  to  direct  the  one,  or  infer  the 
other.  Under  the  new  system,  facts  are  given  from  which  general  princi- 
])les  are  to  be  deduced,  tlie  application  of  which  is  left  to  reason,  now  suf- 
ficiently strengthened  to  be  equal  to  the  task. — In  the  common  methods  of 
education,  it  is  right  that  the  infant  should  be  controlled  by  express  direc- 
tions, before  he  knows  any  thing  of  principles  ;  and  after  he  has  arrived  at 
this  knowledge,  it  may  still  be  desirable  for  the  present  to  guide  him  in  their 
application.  But  if  that  direction  be  continued  when  childhood  and  youth 
are  past,  it  is  clear  that  either  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  or  the  reason  of 
the  pupil  must  be  deficient. — It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  Scriptures 
to  ascertain  whether  this  analogy  holds.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  extract 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  scripture  language,  a  complete  system  of  doc- 
trines and  morals  ;  and  nothing  more  impossible  than  to  do  the  same  with 
the  New.  Instead  of  doctrines  we  are  presented  with  facts ;  instead  of  a 
moral  code,  with  parables,  allusions  to  natural  objects,  improvements  of  tri- 
vial occurrences,  and  appeals  to  affections  universally  subsisting,  and  always 
enduring. 

That  no  system  of  Christian  morals  has  been  presented  in  an  unchanging 
form  is  pretty  generally  agreed  among  Christians ;  and  human  reason  has 
been  left  more  free  on  this  all-important  subject  of  inquiry  than  it  could 
have  been  if  there  had  been  less  diversity  in  the  gospel  teachings.  But  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  case  is  different.  Innumerable 
evils  have  sprung,  and  still  spring  from  the  conception  that  a  system  of  doc-  , 
trincs  is  expressly  y)resented  in  tlie  New  Testament.  From  this  erroneous 
conception  have  arisen  preposterous  creeds,  intolerant  councils,  persecuting 
rulers,  abject  slaves.  From  this  erroneous  conception  have  proceeded 
cruelty,  ignominy,  perjury,  torture,  and  murder.  The  consequences  of  tliis 
conception  testify  the  weakness  of  its  origin  ;  the  difficulties  which  it  gene- 
rates prove  its  spuriousness.  If  a  number  of  doctrines  was  expressly  reveal- 
ed, why  arc  they  not  universally  acknowledged  by  the  disciples  of  revelation  .> 
If  the  parts  of  a  syslem  are  clearly  ])resentcd,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  put- 
ting them  together  ?  How  is  it  that  the  divisions  which  agitate  Christendom 
were  never  heard  of  in  the  Jewish  state,  where,  whatever  other  dissensions 
might  arise,  disputes  about  religious  doctrine  were  unknown  ?  Why  is  the 
(-liristian  world  now  split  into  sects  and  factions,  but  because  men  open 
their  Bibles  with  false  expectations,  and  look  for  what  they  can  never  find, 
and  arc  therefore  tempted  to  supply  from  their  own  imaginations  .''  That 
which  is  commonly  called  the  system  of  Christian  doctrines  and  essential  to 
the  gospel,  is  not  matter  of  revelation,  but  of  individual  oj)inion.  When  it 
is  allowed  to  be  so,  and  not  till  then,  will  there  be  a  prospect  of  such 
brotherly  union  among  men  as  becomes  the  pupils  of  a  common  teacher,  the 
suhjfcts  of  an  universal  disciphne.  When  men  discover  (and  the  discovery 
f  .iiinot  be  (liifKnll)  what  it  is  that  Christianity  requires  them  lo  believe,  its 
nature  and  dtsij^n  will  he  understood,  and  its  privileges  duly  appreciated. 
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Such  an  apprehension  has  hitherto  been  rare ;  such  an  appreciation  very 
inadequate. 

The  suhstance  of  Christian  doctrine  is  the  revelation  of  a  future  life  of 
retribution.  All  other  doctrines,  admitted,  supposed,  or  incidentally  tauglrt 
in  the  gospel,  however  true,  however  important,  from  no  part  of  the  new 
revelation.  They  were,  or  might  have  been,  developed  by  the  general,  and 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  referred  to  the  special,  process  of  education.  This 
one  distinguishing  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  taught  by  fact. 

These  propositions,  brief  and  simple  as  they  are,  involve  considerations  of 
the  highest  interest  and  importance  ;  and  modify,  to  an  extent  which,  per- 
haps, will  scarcely  be  anticipated,  the  views  of  the  design  of  God  in  giving, 
and  the  prospects  of  mankind  in  receiving  the  Christian  revelation. 

The  provision  by  which  the  truths  of  the  gospel  are  made  of  an  inferen- 
tial instead  of  an  explicit  nature  confirms  its  analogy  with  the  process  of 
education.  The  facts  which  the  gospel  exhibits  serve  as  guides  to  conduct 
the  reason  to  the  noblest  objects ;  while  the  act  of  inference  quickens  and 
develops  the  same  faculty. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  by  the  perception  of  any  new  truth,  the 
perceptive  faculty  itself  is  invigorated.  The  more  rapid  the  development 
of  new  facts  and  doctrines,  the  more  speedy  will  be  the  growth  of  the  reason 
which  apprehends  them.  The  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  were  such 
only  as  human  reason  must  have  discovered  in  time  by  natural  means ; 
such  as,  in  fact,  have  been  discovered  by  individual  minds  in  Heathen 
countries ;  and  the  grand  purpose,  therefore,  which  was  to  be  answered  by 
that  revelation,  must  have  been  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  mind  of 
a  nation.  If  this  plan  was  successful  while  the  reason  was  yet  too  weak  to 
be  much  exercised  in  inference,  it  must  be  eminently  powerful  under  the 
new  dispensation,  when  the  universal  mind,  being  prepared  for  the  effort, 
was  exercised  in  a  new  method  of  discovering  truth.  By  the  gospel,  a 
stupendous  fact  was  exhibited,  which  could  never  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  nature.  The  minds  of  the  witnesses  were  impelled  to  draw  an 
inference  from  this  fact,  which  inference  is  a  doctrine  not  ascertainable  with 
certainty  by  unassisted  reason.  This  effort  was  a  lesson  which  taught  them 
how  to  make  other  efforts  of  the  same  kind ;  how  to  deduce  from  other 
facts  doctrines  which  might  have  been  developed  in  course  of  time  by  the 
general  method  of  education.  Many  doctrines,  some  of  greater,  some  of 
less  importance,  are  conveyed  by  the  new  revelation ;  but  they  do  not, 
individually  or  collectively,  characterize  the  gospel,  like  that  of  a  future 
life.  They  are  to  be  discovered  by  the  same  means — by  inference  from 
facts ;  and  they  therefore  answer  the  same  purpose  of  giving  a  new  impulse 
to  reason ;  but  they  differ  from  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  Christianity 
inasmuch  as  that  they  might,  in  course  of  time,  have  been  certainly  known 
by  natural  means.  It  is  often  objected,  I  am  aware,  that  the  dignity  of 
gospel  doctrine  is  lowered  by  making  it  a  subject  of  discovery  or  even  of 
examination  by  human  reason  ;  but  the  conditions  on  which  we  receive  it 
prove  that  the  objection  has  no  force.  These  doctrines  can  only  be  re- 
ceived in  proportion  as  they  become  truths  of  reason.  Before  they  were 
revealed,  they  were  mysteries;  being  revealed,  they  are  no  longer  mysteries, 
but  truths  of  reason  ;  and  they  were  revealed  that  they  might  become  so. 
It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  distinction  between  truths  of  revelation 
a  nd  truths  of  reason  refers  to  the  recipients  and  not  to  the  thing  imparted. 
The  truth  remains  the  siime,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  and  under 
whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed  ;  the  difference  is  in  the  human  faculties  by 
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which  it  is  reached  after  and  attained  by  exertion,  or  by  which  it  is  only 
received  as  a  gift.  It  is,  therefore,  no  degradation  to  the  truth  itself  to  spe- 
culate on  the  mode  by  which  it  is  attained ;  while  due  honour  is  paid  to 
the  best  of  heaven's  gifts  by  an  adequate  estimate  of  its  capabilities. 

The  inferential  nature  of  Christian  doctrine  aids  the  development  of  rea- 
son by  another  method.     The  gospel  has  employed  the  faculties  of  men 
more  extensively  and  more  efficiently  in  its  actual  form  than  it  could  have 
done  in  any  other.     If  its  truths  had  been  given  in  the  form  of  a  system, 
men  would  have  grown  careless  and  indolent  about  them,  for  want  of  that 
stimulus  to  the  intellectual  faculties  which  is  essential  to  moral  excellence. 
If  the  practical  law  of  Christianity  had  been  imposed  in  the  form  of  express, 
unchanging  directions,  obedience  would  have  had  a  passive  rather  than  an  ac- 
tive character,  and  the  deep,  sympathetic  interest  in  this  law  which  has  had 
so  large  a  share  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind  would  have  been 
wanting.     If  such  a  system  of  doctrine  had  been  ofiered,  such  a  code  of 
law  imposed,  Nicodemus  would  not  have  had  his  thoughts  stirred  up  by 
obscure  intimations ;  the  rich  young  man  would  have  needed  no  instruc- 
tions how  to  perfect  his  obedience  ;  Cornelius  would  have  sought  no  com- 
munion with  an  apostle  ;  Paul's  Epistles  might  have  been  disj)ensed  with  ; 
the  testimony  of  the  fathers,  the  labours  of  the  learned,  the  experience  of 
the  pious,  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful,  would  have  been  matters  of  small 
concern  to  men  of  the  present  day.     The  obedience  of  all  would  have  been 
of  the  narrow,  constrained  kind,  which  is  now  the  symptom  of  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  gospel  ;  and  if  men  had  not  outgrown  the  law,  it  could 
only  be  because  the  law  had  stinted  their  growth.     As  it  is,  the  variety  of 
intellect  which  has  been  employed  in  the  process  of  inference,  the  diversity 
in  the  methods  by  which  truth  has  been  developed,  the  multiplicity  of 
instruments  used  to  effect  a  common  object,  have   advanced  the  human 
reason  to  a  higher  point  than  it  could  have  reached  by  any  other  mode  of 
occupation.     For  many  hundred  years,  the  reason  of  multitudes  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  same  point ;  and  national  and  individual  minds,  united 
by  no  other  sympathy,  separated  by  circumstance,  and  alienated  by  pre- 
judice, have  joined  in  the  work  of  investigation,  attestation,  and  deduction, 
till  convictions  which  would  have  been  held  in  solitude  became  common 
|)ro])crty,  and  the  sparks  of  intellectual   light  which  woukl  have  glimmered 
iaiiilly  in  their  dispersion,  have  kindled  into  that  unconsuming  flame  which 
even  now  sheds  back  its  radiance  upon  the  sacred  records.     The  analogies 
l>etwecn  various  tongues  and  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  between  the 
customs  of  other  nations  and  those  which  subsisted  in  the  Holy  Land  have 
been  traced ;  the  comparison  between  the  non-essentials  of  life  and  the  per- 
manent features  of  humanity  has  been  drawn ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
inlhicnce  has  been  deduced  that  there  are  substantial,  universal  objects  of 
human  pursuit,  and  that  these  objects  are  set  forth  in  the  volume  which  is 
presented  ibr  the  universal  study  of  mankind.     Jvich  Christian  nation,  each 
incjuiring  individual  has  assisted  the  researches  of  others  on  points  of  equal 
interest  to  all,  and  the  usual  consecjuencc  of  a  concentration  of  power  has 
been  experienced — an  augmentation,  a  ])rogressive  augmentation  of  power. 
The  labours  (jf  the  Christian  fathers  in  i'Auope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  not  only 
alioriied  contcmiJoraneuus  aid,  but  guidance  and  assistance  to  their  poste- 
rity.   The  corruptions  of  a  false  philosophy,  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant, 
tlie  subtleties  of  the  deluded,  while  directed  to  one  object,  were  of  use,  if 
not  ill  guiding  to  what  is  true,   in  warning  iVoni  what  is  false.     The  effects 
of  to-opeiation,  or  at  least  of  nuitual  iniluente,  direct  or  indirect,  have 
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become  tnore  varied  and  useful  as  time  has  advanced,  and  the  means  of 
communicating  thought  have  been  improved ;  till  there  is,  at  length,  a  fair 
prospect  of  an  intellectual  commonwealth  where  each  shall  share  the  riches 
of  all,  and  through  the  boundaries  of  whose  realm  the  voice  of  divine  truth 
shall  reverberate  more  loudly  and  more  clearly  for  ever. 

I  say  "  for  ever  ;"  because  by  the  inferential  nature  of  the  divine  doc- 
trine and  law,  the  permanence  of  Christianity  is  secured.  Let  the  human 
mind  expand  as  it  will,  the  gospel  expands  with  it,  because  it  is  the  mind 
itself  which  makes  it  a  gospel.  When  first  presented  to  the  Hindoo,  in  his 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  the  sacred  records  form  an  intelligible,  elemeU'^ 
tary  book.  As  soon  as  he  understands  the  language  of  the  interpreter,  he 
comprehends  the  facts  that  a  good  and  wise  Teacher  healed  the  sick,  arose 
from  the  dead,  condemned  certain  practices  and  recommended  others.  As 
he  advances  in  cultivation,  he  sees  more  in  the  revelation  than  he  at  first 
understood  ;  and  if  we  imagine  him  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  wisdom 
yet  attained,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  still  something  more  to  learn  from  the 
gospel.  Let  him  pursue  natural  science  ;  he  finds  that  all  his  discoveries 
confirm  truths  contained  in  the  Bible  ;  that  the  adaptation  of  natural  objects 
to  each  other  affords  evidence  of  a  Providence — their  adaptation  to  the 
human  mind,  of  a  moral  government.  To  the  eye  of  a  Newton  these  truths 
were  as  radiant  as  the  planets  in  their  courses,  or  as  millions  of  suns  in  their 
unchanged  glory.  Let  him  pursue  intellectual  science,  and  he  will  discover 
a  depth  of  meaning  in  the  plainest  narratives,  bright  touches  of  philosophic 
truth  in  the  incidental  remarks  occurring  in  the  sacred  records,  which  admi- 
nister a  perpetual  stimulus  to  his  researches.  It  was  not  presumption  which 
established  in  the  mind  of  a  Locke  a  feeling  of  congeniality  with  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  ;  nor  was  it  a  narrow  partiality  for  a  favourite  pursuit  which 
enabled  him  to  discover  in  Scripture  the  materials  for  extending  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  intellect.  Let  the  disciple  pursue  moral  science,  and  he  will 
find  that  he  cannot  fathom  the  depths  of  wisdom  which  Christianity  contains* 
In  Heathen  systems  of  morals,  the  waters  of  life  were  given  by  measure,  and 
in  scanty  measure.  Here  he  finds  a  perennial  spring,  where  a  Hartley  might 
refresh  his  spirit,  but  which  the  quenchless  thirst  of  a  thousand  such  as  he 
could  not  exhaust.  The  wisdom  of  this  revelation  having  proved  thus  far 
fathomless  and  immeasurable,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  resources 
will  be  ever  exhausted  by  human  reason ;  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  perma- 
nent gospel.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  simplest  facts  will 
yield  inferences  vast  as  the  mind  which  deduces  them,  and  co-existent  with 
the  faculty  which  infers.  It  is  clear  that  no  verbal  scheme  of  doctrine  could 
be  thus  permanent — no  code  of  moral  law  thus  expansive  ;  and  since  we 
can  trace  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  divine  revelation  and  the  human 
mind  on  each  other,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  of  their  mutual  adapta- 
tion ;  that  the  office  of  reason  is  to  interpret  the  gospel,  and  the  object  of 
the  gospel  to  iiivigorate  the  reason. 

By  the  inferential  nature  of  the  divine  doctrine  and  law,  the  universality 
of  Christianity  is  secured.  The  facts  which  it  displays  are  of  general 
interest,  and  the  media  through  which  its  instructions  are  conveyed  are 
universally  intelligible.  Since  all  men  die,  the  fact  of  a  resurrection  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  all.  As  the  parental  and  fraternal  relations  sub- 
sist wherever  man  is  placed,  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son  and  the  offend- 
ing brother  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  all.  The  wind  blows,  the  field- 
Howers  spring,  the  light  from  heaven  shines  around  the  abodes  of  men  in 
every  land  ;  and  the  spiritualizing  associations  with  which  Jesus  invested 
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them  may  therefore  immortalize  their  beauty  in  every  heart.  While  the 
sacred  records  contain  so  much  that  is  Jewish  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
genuineness,  all  their  teachings,  doctrinal  and  practical,  are  based  on  facts 
of  universal  interest,  and  illustrated  by  permanent  analogies.  The  one 
provision  atTords  proof  of  its  divine  origin  from  its  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding dispensation;  the  other,  from  its  adaptation  to  the  expansive  nature 
of  the  universal  human  mind. 

These  considerations  lead  to  a  conviction  that  the  education  of  the  human 
race  by  a  special  method  is  the  object  of  revelation,  and  that  reason  is  the 
instrument  by  which  it  acts.  All  attempts  so  to  separate  the  intellectual 
from  the  moral  nature  of  man,  frequent  as  they  are,  cannot  but  be  vain  in 
the  present  case.  Not  only  are  the  human  faculties  so  mutually  influential 
that  no  one  can  be  perfected  while  others  are  neglected,  but  some  cannot  be 
acted  upon  at  all  except  by  means  of  others.  The  moral  sense  can  only  be 
afl^ected  through  the  intellectual  powers,  and  reason  and  conscience,  if  not 
identical,  are  at  least  inseparable.  They  sprang  to  birth  together,  were  fos- 
tered by  the  same  hand,  and  invigorated  by  the  same  means.  They  must 
be  matured  by  the  same  influences ;  and  as  they  entered  together  on  their 
immortal  career,  they  must  pursue  their  courses  in  perfect  unison.  The 
world  of  matter  was  created  to  be  subservient  to  the  world  of  mind ;  and 
whatever  minor  purposes  may  be  answered  by  the  forms  and  influences  of 
the  universe  in  which  man  is  placed,  the  leading  object  is  the  generation 
and  education  of  the  moral  sense,  through  the  instrumentality  of  reason. 
All  influences,  come  whence  they  may,  from  the  heights  of  the  firmament 
or  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  breathing  from  the  face  of  nature  or  beaming 
from  the  countenance  of  man,  thundered  from  the  sanctum  of  Deity  or  echoed 
from  the  recesses  of  human  spirits,  are  absorbed  and  modified  by  reason. 
The  intimations  of  the  Divine  will  are,  in  all  cases,  received  by  reason ;  its 
power  is  administered  by  reason.  By  its  reciprocal  action  reason  is  invigo- 
rated, and  must,  at  length,  be  perfected.  All  other  media  must  finally  be 
dissolved ;  all  inferior  aids  discarded.  The  light  of  truth  must  visit  man  in 
its  purity,  and  spiritual  realities  be  placed  witliin  his  grasp.  Iwery  inferior 
stimulus  must  be  gradually  weakened.  Hope  and  fear  must  melt  into  love, 
reward  and  ]!unishment  must  be  disregarded,  and  the  perception  of  good 
supply  the  place  of  every  lower  incitement.  When  this  is  effected,  man 
must  have  cast  ofl'  the  shackles  of  mortality,  and  the  race  have  escaped  the 
conditions  of  its  earthly  existence.  iS'evv  heavens  and  a  new  earth  must  have 
been  evolved  from  the  elements  of  the  present.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  gospel  have  done  its  work.  Then,tiie  j)erfection  of  spiritual  science 
being  attained,  the  second  elementary  book  will  be  cast  away.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  will  of  Clod  being  an  object  of  intuitive  perception,  the  pro- 
cess of  inference  will  be  superseded,  tlie  application  of  principles  will  be 
involuntjiry,  and  their  influence  unerring;  and  the  truili  of  the  gospel, 
having  been  assimilated  by  each  individual  mind,  will  lose  its  separate 
existence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  intimate  my  dissent  from  some  hypotheses 
which  Lessing  has  intermixed  with  iiis  s|)eculations.  His  o[)inion  that  tiie 
Jews  were  ignorant  of  the  strict  unity  of  Jehovah  till  tluir  cajuivity,  has 
already  been  (piestioned.  It  will  also  have  been  observed  that  his  supposi- 
tion (jf  the  g(;spel  being  an  elementary  book,  destined  to  give  place  to  others, 
IS  iKit  ;i(iniilt(d  into  my  exposition  of  his  system,  such  a  supjMJsition  appear- 
ing; nicconcileable  with  the  inferential  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
law. 
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Some  hypotheses  which  are  presented  as  the  close  of  his  speculation,  are 
yet  more  inadmissible,  and  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected  :  I 
refer  to  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  a  speculation  on  the 
mode  of  divine  conception,  which,  in  Lessing's  opinion,  might  originate  a 
duplication  of  deity.  How  a  triplication  is  possible  we  are  not  informed  ; — 
probably  by  a  duplication  of  the  duplicate.  I  also  refer  to  the  hypothesis 
that  each  individual  of  mankind  must  go  through  the  whole  process  to  which 
the  race  is  destined — not  at  once,  but  by  successive  appearances  in  the  world 
— by  a  transmigration  of  the  soul.  Whence  these  notions  were  obtained,  it 
is  needless  to  inquire,  for  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  derived  from  either 
of  the  repositories  of  truth  to  which  we  have  access,  reason  or  revelation. 
My  recapitulation  will  again  be  chiefly  in  the  words  of  Lessing. 
The  Christian  doctrine  and  moral  law  are  to  be  inferred  from  facts,  and 
not  learned  from  explicit  declarations.  This  method  affords  a  proof  that  the 
development  of  reason  is  the  object  of  revelation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  of  retribution  could  not  have  been  learned 
with  certainty  from  the  natural  course  of  events.  As  to  other  doctrines, 
"  mere  rational  truths  may  be  and  have  been  long  taught  as  immediate 
truths  of  revelation,  in  order  to  spread  them  more  rapidly  and  establish  them 
more  firmly." 

"  Let  us  examine  whether  these  intermingled  doctrines  were  not  a  new 
impulse  for  the  reason  of  mankind."  After  these  truths  of  reason  have  been 
embodied  in  revelation,  "  they  must  become  truths  of  reason  before  the 
race  can  be  benefited  by  them.  At  the  time  they  were  revealed,  they  were, 
to  the  recipients,  no  truths  of  reason  ;  but  they  were  revealed  in  order  that 
they  might  become  so. 

"  For  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Scriptures  have  employed 
the  understandings  of  men  more  than  all  other  books,  and  more  than  all 
other  books  enlightened  them,  were  it  only  by  the  light  which  the  human 
understanding  put  into  these  books. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  any  other  book  could  have  been  so  generally  known 
among  such  various  people;  and  that  such  different  modes  of  thinking  should 
be  busied  over  this  same  book,  has  indefinitely  advanced  the  human  under- 
standing. 

"  The  understanding  absolutely  requires  to  be  exercised  on  spiritual  ob- 
jects, in  order  to  attain  its  full  clearness,  and  bring  forth  that  purity  of  the 
heart  which  makes  us  capable  of  loving  virtue  for  its  own  sake. 

"  Education  has  its  final  end  with  the  species  not  less  than  with  the  indi- 
vidual. What  art  succeeds  in  effecting  with  the  individual,  shall  not  nature 
eff'ect  with  the  whole  ? 

"  The  period  of  completion  will  assuredly  come,  in  which  man,  however 
his  understanding  feels  convinced  of  a  continually  better  futurity,  will  still 
not  be  necessitated  to  draw  motives  of  conduct  from  this  futurity  :  when  he 
will  do  good  because  it  is  good  ;  not  because  arbitrary  rewards  are  set  on  it, 
which  were  formerly  employed  to  strengthen  his  volatile  sight  for  the  recof- 
nition  of  internal  and  better  rewards." 

D.F. 
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NOTES   ON   PASSAGES   OF   SCRIPTURE. 
Ill  templo  [Qu.  templum  ?]  Dei  offert  unusquisquc  quod  potest. — Hieromvm. 

Job  iii.  6,  "  —  That  night— let  Darkness  seize  upon  it." 

Bishop  Lovvth*  properly  considers  this  language  "  as  tlie  strongest  indi- 
cation of  passion  and  a  perturbed  mind,  and  as  an  example  of  sublime 
poetic  diction  arising  from  the  state  of  the  emotions.  To  illustrate  it,  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Odes  of  Horace,f  which  is  extremely  pertinent 
and  impressive.  Speaking  of  that  fine  effusion  of  the  pen  of  the  Roman 
poet,  he  says,  "  anger  and  vexation  dissipated,  the  order  of  his  ideas,  and 
destroyed  the  construction  of  his  introductory  sentence."  The  criticism  is 
exact  and  tasteful :  so  far,  the  two  compositions  throw  light  upon  each 
other  ;  and  thus,  in  judicious  hands,  classical  learning  may  be  made  expla- 
natory of  parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

One  description  of  my  readers  may  not  be  displeased,  if  I  transcribe  a 
further  remark  of  Lowth's  on  the  words  that  he  cites  from  Horace  :  it  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  a  personal  remark,  yet  serves  to  elucidate  his  own  literary 
history  and  that  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  After  enlarging  on  the 
beauties  of  the  commencement  of  the  Ode,  the  critic  subjoins  the  following 
sentence  : 

"  But  should  some  officious  grammarian  take  in  hand  the  passage  (for 
this  is  a  very  diligent  race  of  beings,  and  sometimes  more  than  sufficiently 
exact  and  scrupulous),  and  attempt  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  purity  and 
perfection,  the  whole  grace  and  excellence  of  that  beautiful  exordium  would 
be  instantly  annihilated,  all  the  impetuosity  and  ardour  would  in  a  moment 
be  extinguished. "J 

The  individual  designated  as  "  some  officious  Grammarian,"  is  Bentlcn/. 
He  who  consults  the  edition  of  Horace  by  that  most  sagacious  verbal  critic 
[Lib.  ii.  Od.  xiii.],  and  Lowth's  Letter  to  Warburton,  &c.,  pp.  80,  81,  will 
have  no  doubts  in  respect  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  hi  matters  of 
pure  taste,  Lowth  was  eminently  superior  to  Bentley  :  but,  for  the  credit  of 
the  accomplished  author  of  the  Pralcctiones,  &c.,  we  must  wish  that  he  had 
not  expressed  himself  so  contemptuously  of  a  scholar  of  almost  unequalled 
fame  in  one  branch  of  learning.^ 

Prov.  vi.  G — 8,  compared  with  xxx.  25,  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise  :  which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 
provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathercih  her  food  in  the  harvest." 
•'  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the 
summer." 

On  the  former  of  these  texts,  Poole  [Annof.,  &c.,  ver.  8)  observes  that 
"  in  winter  ants  stir  not  out  of  their  holes."  The  observation  may  be  ac- 
curate enough,  in  point  of  fact,  but  appears  superfluous  and  misplaced  ;  since 
in  neither  passage  does  Solomon  mention  the  inactive  or  torpid  state  of  ants 

•  De  Sacra  Pocsi  Hcbrscor.,  &c.,  Prrcl.  xiv. 

t  Lib.  ii.  xiii.,  pronounced  by  Dr.  Joscpli  Warton  [Essay  on  tlie  Genin.s,  Ac, 
of  Pope,  cd.  It,  Vol.  1.  p.  2.'>0]  "  the  best  ode  of  Horace."  Tbc  received  and  nn- 
questionalilc  text  is,  ♦' llle  et  iiefasto,"  vSic.  Ikntley,  against  autliority  of  every 
kind,  would  read,  "  Ilium  6  nefasto,"  &c. 

X  Grc^'ory's  Transl.  of  Lowth's  Lectures,  &c.,  No.  XIV. 

§  In  Warton's  Kssay  on  l'i)[)e,  11.  200,  there  seems  to  be  a  severe  but  not  di.'^rc- 
.•spectful  censure  of  the  style  of  the  Itambkr,  &.c. 
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during  winter — and  he  contents  himself  with  saying  that  they  in  fine  wea- 
ther lay  up  their  food,  against  tempestuous  and  stormy  seasons.  Some  in- 
structive communications  on  this  subject  occur  in  Harris's  Natural  History  of 
the  Bible,  and  in  a  note  [by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Moore]  in  the  Commenta- 
ries and  Essays,  Vol.  H.  441. 

Prov.  xxvii.  19,  "As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of 
man  to  man." 

The  meaning  of  this  aphorism,  on  which  many  refined  observations  liave 
been  made,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  some  unwarranted  verbal  conjec- 
tures, may  perhaps  appear  in  a  literal  and  correct  translation  : 

"  As  water  [represents]  the  face  to  the  face. 
So  the  heart  [represents]  the  man  to  the  man." 

**  Let  any  individual  faithfully  consult  his  heart — the  state  of  his  motives, 
his  principles,  his  feelings,  &c., — and  it  will  fully  set  before  him  his  cha- 
racter ;  just  as  the  true  lineaments  of  his  countenance  are  reflected  from  the 
pure  and  unagitated  surface  of  water." 

I  have  long  regarded  this  as  the  proper  rendering  and  import  of  the  verse. 
In  favour  of  my  exposition  of  it,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Castalio,* 
Diodati,f  Baver.iJ:  To  the  principal  translators  or  expositors  who  take  other 
views  of  this  memorable  proverb,  I  give  references  below.§ 

Prov.  xxix.  19,  "A  servant  will  not  be  corrected  by  words:  for  though 
he  understand,  he  will  not  answer." 

On  this  verse  I  copy  a  note  [Mr.  H.  Moore's]  in  Commentaries  and  Es- 
says, Vol,  I.  387,  "  The  LXX.  have  ojkJvj?  a-KX-/;po^,  a  stubborn  servant, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  sense." 

As  to  such  necessity,  there  may  be  a  reasonable  question.  I  would  render 
the  maxim  thus  :  "  by  words  a  servant  will  not  be  corrected,  while  he  un- 
derstandeth,  and  yet  answereth  not;"  i.  e.  "  such  contumacy  requires  mucli 
severer  chastisement  than  a  rebuke."  It  is  a  representation  of  the  character 
and  merited  punishment  of  a  sullen  and  froward  servant.j] 

Matt.  xii.  27,  "  —  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils  [dsemons],  by  whom 
do  your  children  cast  them  out  ?" 

The  Greek  verb  is  in  both  clauses  the  same  \jKtaXk'J\.  Yet  Doddridge^ 
varies  the  corresponding  English  term :  "  if  I  cast  out  daemons,  &c.,  by 
whom  do  your  children  expel  thera  .'"' 

This  practice  is  censurable.  It  leads  the  reader  of  a  vernacular  transla- 
tion to  suppose  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  phrasing  in  the  Greek  text.  Ad- 
ditional examples  of  the  impropriety  will  be  found  in  Doddridge's  otherwise 
admirable  translation.**  In  the  two  clauses  before  us.  Principal Campbellff 
has  the  verb  expel. 

Matt.  xvi.  18,  "  I  say  also  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church." 

Until  lately,  I  acquiesced  in  a  current  interpretation  of  this  language,  and 
supposed  the  rock  here  spoken  of  to  be  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.     [See 

*  Biblia  Sacra,  &c.,  in  loc.  f  Tradott.  e  comment. 

X  Schol.,  &c.,  in  loc, 

§  The  Lowths  [Father  and  Son] ,  Fr.  Genev.  vers.,  Dathe,  &.,  &c. 

II  Dathe  in  loc.  ^  Transl.  in  Expo?. 

••  In  Matt,  viii.,  for  instance,  let  vers.  10  and  27  be  compared  with  each  other. 
tt  The  Four  Gospels  Translated,  &c. 
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ver.  16,  and  Rom.  x.  9.]  This  opinion  I  no  longer  hold.  I  now  think 
that  our  Lord  calls  Peter  the  rock  of  his  church.  My  reasons  for  taking 
this  view  of  the  declaration  will  be  found  chiefly  in  Campbell's  Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History.*  It  is  much  in  the  manner  of  Jesus  Christ  to  em- 
ploy such  an  allusion  :  and  the  author  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  ex- 
poses, beyond  all  doubt,  the  futility  of  certain  pretensions  erected  on  this 
address  to  Peter. 

Matt.  XXV.  35,  38,  43,  "  —  took  me  in." 

Use  has  rendered  this  phraseology  ambiguous  ;  though  in  the  age  of  King 
James's  translators  it  was  perhaps  sufficiently  clear  and  definite.  I  prefer 
Campbell's  rendering  "  lodge"  [and  see  Schleusner,  in  verb,  awayu']. 

John  iii.  13,  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven." 

M.  Maimonides  informs  us  that  the  Hebrew  verb  corresponding  with 
ava-^aivu  in  Greek  and  ascend  in  English,  occasionally  denotes  "  subHrae 
contemplation  : 

"  Quando  quis  ad  res  sublimes  et  prsestantes  cogitaliones  suas  convertit, 
dicitur  ascende.re.^^f 

This  illustration  is  not  in  the  number  of  the  passages  cited  by  Wetstein, 
in  loc. ;  though  it  has  more  pertinency  than  quotations  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics. 

Acts  xvii.  19,  "  —  they  took  him,  and  brought  him  unto  Areopagus." 

Was  it  to  the  Court  so  called  that  the  Athenians  conducted  Paul,  or  only 
to  the  customary  place  of  its  sittings  ?  Again,  was  he  brought  thither  as  a 
prisoner,  or  merely  with  the  view  of  his  more  conveniently  addressing  the 
people  on  his  religious  sentiments  ?  On  these  points  there  exists  a  diversity 
of  judgment. 

They  appear  to  state  the  matter  correctly,  who  suppose  that  Paul  was  not 
arraigned,  and  did  not  plead,  before  the  Court  of  Areopagus.  In  the 
Forum  he  had  conversed  with  many  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  visitors  to 
it  :  in  the  Areopagus  he  made  an  oration,  which,  though  it  be  concise  and 
remarkably  pertinent,  has  yet  a  popular  form.  Much  depended,  neverthe- 
less, on  the  immediate  eflPect  of  what  he  now  said.  Had  he  not  shewn  with 
consummate  skill,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  was  no  "  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,"  he  would  instantly  have  been  subjected  to  the  cognizance  of 
this  tribunal,  and  lost  his  life  under  its  sentence.  The  measure  now  em- 
ployed by  those  who  had  "  encountered"  Paul,  might  be  designed  as  pre- 
paratory to  a  serious  judicial  process,  in  the  event  of  his  not  satisfying  his 
audience  that  he  was  no  innovator  on  the  established  religion  of  Athens. 
It  was  mainly  on  a  charge  of  this  nature,  though  without  and  against  evi- 
dence, that  Socrates  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  his  ungrateful  country- 
men.! 


*  I.  Ifil,  &c.  Yet  I  am  doubtful,  wlietlier  I'ctcr  was  "  tlic  ai)pointcd  President 
of  the  Apostolical  Collefie." 

t  More  Nevocliiiii.     [Huxtorf,]  p.  14. 

J  lieiigcl  [(inoinoii,  &e.]  on  the  \erse  (luoted  says,  pent-  tmiquam  reum  du.vcre. 
Aceordiiif,'  to  M.  Henry,  the  Apostle  was  coiulncted  to  Areopu^Mis,  "  not  as  a^m- 
tninal,  hwt  us  11  r>in(/if/(iU':"  tliut  is,  to  shew,  whether  in  the  judnnient  of  the  Kpi- 
euieans,  the  Stoics,  &e.,  of  Athens,  he  tan^'ht  o|)inions  worthy  of  being  called  p/iilo- 
■lop/ikul.  Doddridge's  view  of  the  case  [Kxjios.  in  loc.j  seems  (piite  accurate  :  and 
thr  learned  iioU'  in  Kuinoel  [Act.  Apostol.  illust.J  will  reward  an  attentive  perusal. 
(Jrotius' language  is,  "  non  ad  judicium,"  &c. 
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1  Tim.  vi.  12,  "  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith." 

This  translation  is  so  far  exceptionable,  that  it  does  not  retain  the  specific 
image  of  the  original  [ayaviC^w  tov  -aoXov  aywya  T1J?  i:i-tu!;'] ;  an  image  bor- 
rowed apparently  from  one  of  the  games  of  Greece.  Lardner,  [Works,  X. 
244,  245,  ed.  of  1788,]  who  well  explains  the  clause,  proposes  as  a  more 
correct  translation  "  exercise  the  good  exercise,"  &c.  This  is  better  than 
the  received  version ;  yet  perhaps  not  equal  to  Worsley's,  *'  Maintain  the 
glorious  combat  of  faith." 

N.   ^ 


TRADITIONS   OF  PALESTINE.* 

It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  see,  the  other  day,  a  new,  enlarged,  and  im- 
proved edition,  the  sixth,  of  that  very  useful  little  book.  Dr.  Carpenter's 
Introduction  to  the  Geosnraphy  of  the  New  Testament.  The  extensive  cir- 
culation of  such  works  is  much  more  to  be  desired  than  that  of  Catechisms 
and  Commentaries.  How  very  indistinct  and  infantile  are  the  notions  of 
many  bodily  full-grown  readers  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
transactions  which  those  Scriptures  record  !  WTiat  a  want  of  reality  there  is 
in  their  conceptions  of  the  events  of  sacred  history  !  For  any  thing  which 
they  distinctly  apprehend  to  the  contrary,  those  events  might  have  happened 
in  the  Island  of  Atalantis,  or  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Utopia,  or  even  in  the 
moon.  It  is  something,  and  a  very  important  something  too,  for  them  ac- 
tually to  have  the  latitude  and  longitude,  in  numerals,  of  Jerusalem  before 
their  eyes ;  to  measure  with  a  compass  and  a  scale  of  miles  its  distance  from 
Jericho,  and  Beersheba,  and  Samaria,  and  Tiberias,  and  Bethabara  beyond 
Jordan ;  to  learn  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  course  of  the  rivers,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  lakes,  and  calculate  the  number  of  square  miles  in 
the  Land  of  Promise ;  and  to  trace  its  boundaries,  and  the  countries  from 
which  those  boundaries  parted  it,  and  identify  existing  towns  and  regions 
which  have  corrupted  or  exchanged  their  ancient  appellations.  A  process 
of  this  kind  is  necessary  to  bring  quite  home  to  many  sluggish  imaginations 
the  fact  that  Judea  was  of  this  world,  and  in  this  world  ;  that  it  had  as  real 
an  existence  as  Wales  or  Scotland ;  its  soil  the  same  sort  of  earth ;  its 
streams  the  same  sort  of  water ;  and  its  inhabitants  the  very  same  species 
of  human  beings. 

If  the  great  mass  of  the  religious  world  would  but  take  to  studies  of  this 
kind,  and  there  is  we  hope  an  increasing  disposition  to  do  so,  many  and  im- 
portant advantages  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  result.  The  better 
apprehended  reality  of  the  scene  might  perhaps  impart  a  clearer  and  deeper 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  religion  by  which  it  is  consecrated.  They  may 
not  have  learned  the  important  truth  that  the  Gospel  History  is  the  gospel ; 
but  in  every  scheme  of  theology  that  history  is  so  prominent  a  portion  that  a 
vivid  perception  of  its  localities  may  be  expected  to  reflect  some  of  its  vivid- 
ness upon  faith  itself,  and  aid  in  dissipating  that  mental  mistiness  which 
forms  so  unfavourable  a  medium  for  the  power  of  faith  to  operate  through. 
There  would  be  pictures  in  the  mind  where  now  there  are  only  words.    The 

•  Traditions  of  Palestine.  Edited  by  Harriet  Martiueau.  Demy  12mo.  pp.  148, 
Lorgman. 
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Infidel  missionary  would  have  more  to  obliteraie.  Another  bulwark  would 
be  thrown  up  to  impede  his  advances  ;  and  though  not  impregnable,  nor 
even  very  formidable,  it  might  yet  so  obstruct  him  as  to  give  the  garrison 
lime  to  rally.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  probably  be  a  less 
ready  assent  given  to  much  of  that  factitious  niarvellousness  with  which  re- 
velation has  been  so  injuriously  encumbered.  In  that  credence  pro  tempore 
which  one  gives  to  the  fictions  of  ancient  romance,  how  much  is  the  mind 
disturbed  by  their  location  in  well-known  places  !  We  can  enjoy  the  recital 
of  many  wonders  which  occurred  at  a  sea-port  in  Bohemia  ;  but  when 
Amadis  de  Gaul  sailed  to  the  Island  of  Windsor,  we  found  his  feats  exceed- 
ingly preposterous.  Authenticated  as  the,  resurrection  of  Christ  is  ;  and 
worthy  as  that  miracle,  considered  in  its  avowed  design  and  obvious  influ- 
ences, is  of  the  Almighty  Father,  we  should  believe  it  without  hesitation 
had  it  happened  last  year  in  Wales  ;  but  we  think  no  youth  who  has 
reached  the  upper  form  of  a  tolerable  Sunday-school  could  ever  be  contented 
with  the  common  notion  of  the  prevalence  of  diabolical  possessions,  if  he 
had  any  thing  like  as  distinct  a  conception  of  Palestine  as  he  has  of  the 
Principality.  He  would  also  be  likely  soon  to  settle  for  himself  that  great 
and  grave  controversy  about  the  Witch  of  Endor.  And  the  benefit  would 
not  stop  here.  Sacred  geography  and  its  kindred  studies  are  the  best  pre- 
paraiion  for  the  just  interpretation  of  Scripture.  They  form  and  cherish 
the  habit  of  exercising  the  intellect  upon  the  Bible.  They  present  a  sphere 
in  which  none  can  deny  that  reason  may  be  safely  and  usefully  employed. 
But  will  reason  long  endure  the  being  restricted  to  that  sphere  when  once  it 
has  been  excited  to  activity  ?  Is  it  not  too  powerful  a  spirit  to  be  kept 
within  any  circle  which  dogmatists  may  draw  .-*  After  clearly  understanding 
the  less  important,  will  it  not  aspire  clearly  to  understand  the  more  impor- 
tant ;  and  from  dissipating  the  obscurities  of  allusions,  pass  to  the  higher 
task  of  dissipating  the  obscurities  of  doctrines  .-^  Let  it  but  come  to  this  ; 
let  but  the  common  sense  of  mankind  be  fairly  and  freely  employed  upon 
the  Bible,  and  the  times  of  reformation  are  more  than  at  hand,  they  are 
come.  The  studies  in  question  not  only  train  the  mind  for  the  successful 
investigation  of  scriptural  truth,  they  furnish  in  many  cases  the  best  mate- 
rials and  facilities  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  exposure  of  error. 
Many  an  orthodox  dogma,  as  well  as  many  a  sceptical  objection,  is  but  the 
perversion  of  an  obscure  phrase,  the  true  meaning  of  which  will  be  obvious 
to  the  proficient  in  these  illustrative  sciences.  Welcome  be  they,  then,  as 
the  pioneers  of  pure  Christianity,  and  soon  may  they  clear  a  highway  for 
her  triumphant  progress  through  tlie  tangled  wilderness  of  Sectarian  creeds. 

We  have  often  indulged  a  dream  of  a  Biblical  Museum  and  Institute 
where  all  such  objects  of  sense  should  be  collected  as  would  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  Scriptures  ;  a  cojiious  library  formed  of  books  treating  directly,  or 
incidentally,  of  the  topics  in  question  ;  and  popular  lectures  delivered,  from 
time  to  time,  which  might  liave  the  wide  range  of  every  thing  scriptural 
except  dogmatic  theology.  Would  the  difl'erent  religious  bodies  but  agree, 
for  the  sake  of  a  trreat  conmion  good,  to  shelf  their  peculiar  creeds  for  the 
very  limited  time  and  spnce  which  would  be  required  for  this  purpose,  and 
combine  their  resources  for  its  accomplishment,  how  speedily  might  our 
dream  be  realized.  Majjs,  models,  and  engravings,  might  make  the  outlines 
of  the  Holy  l/and,  the  diversities  of  its  surface,  the  character  of  its  scenery, 
and  the  different  arbitrary  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  succeeded  one 
another,  from  that  of  (Janaanitish  nations  to  that  of  Roman  provmces,  as 
fiimiiiar  to  the  mind  as  the  topography  of  the  country  or  the  county  in  which 
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we  live.  Such  natural  productions  as  will  thrive  here  might  be  exhibited 
in  all  the  stateliness  and  fair  proportion  which  they  can  be  cherished  into ; 
and  the  hortus  siccus  and  the  painting  might  represent  the  rest,  even  to  the 
extent  of  Solomon's  Botany  "  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall."  There  the  slothful  in  his  studies  might  see  "  a 
lion  in  the  way,"  not  to  occasion,  but  to  remove  any  obstacle  to  his  pro- 
gress; and  the  child  might  play  with  asp  and  cockatrice  in  tl^ir  stuflfed 
harmlessness  ;  and  all  the  beasts  of  Judea's  fields,  and  the  fowls  of  her  air, 
and  every  creeping  thing,  might  "  praise  the  Lord,"  by  illustrating  the  re- 
cords of  his  word.  There  might  the  idolatrous  paintings  of  the  "  chambers 
of  imagery"  be  restored,  and  the  calves  of  Bethel  and  of  Dan  be  remoulded, 
and  the  star  of  Remphan  shine,  and  Dagon  and  other  monstrous  figures  shew 
to  what  strange  inventions  Ephraim  bowed  the  apostate  knee  and  celebrated 
unholy  rites.  Books,  seals,  coins,  garments,  the  implements  of  peaceful 
labour,  and  the  weapons  of  warfare,  all  might  be  exhibited,  if  not  in  real 
relics,  yet  by  authentic  modeUing  ;  their  houses  rebuilt  and  furnished  ;  and 
our  very  children  made  at  home  in  the  ancient  abodes  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  verisimilitude  of  dioramic  illusion  might  give  the  temple  and 
its  service  a  reality  and  a  richness  in  the  imagination  of  thousands  which 
they  have  never  yet  been  inspired  with  by  the  verbal  record.  And  the 
institution  itself  would  be  a  temple  in  which  men  would  inquire,  and,  as 
they  inquired,  see  more  and  more  of  the  beauty  of  the  divine  word,  and  be- 
come better  qualified  to  answer  the  question  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest  ?" 

Pleasant  would  it  be  to  minister  there,  in  that  asylum  of  peace  and  know- 
ledge, where  doctrinal  controversy  should  never  come,  and  the  swords  and 
spears  of  polemical  warfare  should  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  and  pruninw 
hooks,  wherewith  to  cultivate  the  rich  soil  of  Biblical  learning  and  gladden 
the  bad  by  its  abundant  harvests:  and  pleasant  to  go  into  its  innermost 
sanctuary,  where  should  be  stored  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing and  theological  antiquarianism  ;  the  quartos  of  Eastern  travellers ;  and, 
of  lesser  and  lighter  dimensions,  but  in  an  ever-lengthening  line,  the  works 
of  modern  ingenuity  which  present  in  an  elemeniary  form  the  results  of 
former  learning  and  research. 

Productions  of  this  last  description  must,  however,  for  the  present,  be  our 
substitute  for  the  realization  of  the  great  desideratum  which  we  have  ventured 
to  depict.  May  they  be  multiplied  so  as  to  come  in  the  way  of  every  body's 
eyes,  and  wiihin  the  compass  of  every  body's  pockets.  May  we  have  in  a 
yet  more  cheap,  condensed,  and  popular  form,  all  that  Fleury,  Harmer,  and 
Burder,  have  ascertained  of  Jewish  and  Oriental  habitudes ;  and  that  Mi- 
chaelis  and  Jahn  have  unfolded  of  Jewish  institution.  May  the  illustrative 
sciences  have  more  such  introductions  as  Harris's  Natural  History  and  Car- 
penter's Geography.  Let  other  Helons  be  created  to  make  and  record  their 
pilgrimages ;  and  let  us  have  works  whose  object  shall  be,  even  yet  more  di- 
rectly than  that,  to  throw  light  on  the  modes  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  actinw, 
which  prevailed  among  those  who  lived  in  times  and  places  which  have  ac- 
quired so  much  of  dtep  and  sacred  interest  to  all  ages. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  wish  we  have  just  expressed  implies  the  sur- 
mounting of  more  difficulty,  but  with  that  the  production  of  greater  advan- 
tage, than  any  of  the  previous  enumeration.  It  presupposes  considerable 
attainment  and  rare  qualities  of  mind.  There  should  be,  together  with  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  natural,  social,  political,  and  educational  in- 
fluences which  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  Palestine,  an  ima- 
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gination  wliid)  can  realize  the  eflVct  of  those  influences  in  their  various  pro- 
portioi:s  and  peculiarities,  and  give  the  writer  that  Identification  with  the 
persons  he  dcscrihes,  and  the  characters  he  develops,  which  constitutes  the 
philosophical  truth  and  worth  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  and  the  romances 
of  Scott.  And  this  done,  we  have  the  best  kind  of  commentary  upon  the 
Bible,  for  we  realize  not  only  the  physical  and  animal,  but  the  mental  and 
moral  appendages  of  its  scenes  ;  our  eyes  not  only  follow  the  Saviour's 
finger  as  he  points  to  the  hlies  of  the  field,  the  house  built  on  a  rock,  or  the 
city  set  on  a  hill ;  but  we  enter  into  the  hearts  whose  thoughts  he  knew, 
whose  hardness  he  mourned,  or  whose  love  he  won  ;  their  prejudices,  their 
ignorance,  their  weaknesses,  their  wanderings,  their  conflicts,  their  predilec- 
tions and  aversions,  their  discoveries,  their  strength,  all  are  bared  to  our  in- 
spection, and  brought  home  to  our  sympathies,  and  made  subservient  to  our 
more  vivid  and  influential  perception  of  the  meaning,  the  truth,  the  beauty, 
and  the  power,  of  the  Gospel  record. 

This  is  a  new  field,  and  a  noble  one,  of  literary  exertion  ;  and  we  congra- 
tulate Miss  Martineau  on  the  graceful  daring  with  which  she  has  ventured 
into  it,  and  of  which  the  result  is  now  before  us  in  her  Traditions  of  Pales- 
tine. She  has  bravely,  but  not  presumptuously,  "  pressed  the  untrodden 
soil,"  aspired  to  gather  its  first  fruits,  stooped  to  pluck  its  first  flowers,  and 
so  happily  blended  them,  that  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the'young  and  the  old, 
may  receive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  tlie  combination. 

Miss  Martineau's  work  is  distinguished  from  llelon's  Pilgrimage  by  its 
more  direct  bearing  upon  Scripture  history,  and  by  the  connexion  of  its 
scenes,  characters,  and  illustrations,  with  the  introduction  and  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel  ;  it  is  distinguished  yet  more  decidedly  and  very  advantage- 
ously from  Horace  Smith's  Zillah,  and  the  Rev.  George  Croly's  Saluthiel,  by 
its  freedom  from  the  husky  and  aflfected  anliquarianism  of  the  one  ;  from  the 
inflation,  extravagance,  and  sheer  romance  of  the  other  ;  and  by  its  steady 
aim  at  that  material  and  intellectual  illustration  of  Scripture  which  happily 
was  not  contemplated  by  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  writers.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  needful  to  add,  that  its  pretentions  are  much  humbler 
than  those  of  any  of  these  works.  Miss  Martin*  au  rather  avails  herself  of, 
tlian  affects  to  emulate,  the  learning  and  research  displayed  in  the  former  ; 
and  would  probably  deprecate  tlie  institution  of  any  comparison  between  her 
light  and  rapid  sketches  and  the  prose  epic  at  the  construction  of  which  the 
others  seem  to  have  laboured. 

As  our  object  is  to  recommend,  not  supersede,  this  little  volume,  we  shall 
not  impair  its  interes^t  by  any  lengthened  analysis,  or  by  multiplied  extracts. 
The  first  tale.  The  Hope  of  the  Hebrew,  is  already  known  to  our  readers, 
having  been  printed  originally  in  the  Monthly  Repository  for  February  last. 
The  titles  of  tl.e  other  tales  are  Life  in  Death,  Songs  of  Praise,  the  Wilder- 
ness Gladdened,  Behold  thy  Son,  the  Hour  of  Rest,  and,  Alas!  that  Mighty 
City!  The  reader  will  probably  antici)  ate  from  their  mere  enumeration, 
and  he  will  not  be  disappointed,  that  they  are  ingeniously  and  felicitously 
des;criptive  of  the  stories  which  they  severally  introduce.  Of  these,  the  first 
four  relate  to  events  which  are  suppost  d  to  happen  during  the  ministry  of 
Christ ;  the  fifth  to  the  day  of  the  resurrection  ;  the  next  is  dated  in  the  six- 
teenth year  from  that  event ;  and  the  last  records  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  style  in  which  these  talcs  are  written  harmonizes  with  their  subjects 
and  design.  It  is  slightly,  and  only  slightly,  quaint,  antique,  and  stately. 
There  is  just  a  biblical  tinge  upon  it,  without  any  approach  towards  imitation 
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or  parody.  The  costume  of  the  time  and  country  is  well  preserved.  Pecu- 
liarities of  climate,  scenery,  the  vegetable  and  animal  tribes,  dress,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  &c.,  are  introduced  frequently,  but  never  obtrusively ; 
their  mention  seems  rather  to  flow  from  the  writer's  familiarity  than  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  instruction  even  of  the  most  juvenile  reader.  There 
is  sufficient  of  human  interest  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  those  who  must 
have  something;  like  a  story  to  fix  their  minds;  some  of  the  characters  are 
excellent  sketches,  they  could  be  no  more ;  and  occasionally  they  are 
grouped  in  sit^iatir>ns  which  are  striking,  affecting,  and  even  dramatic.  The 
approach  to  Mojnt  Tabor,  Christ  walking  on  the  water,  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  the  return  of  the  Seventy,  the  solitude  of  the  lepers,  and 
other  scenes  which  we  forbear  to  mention,  thojgh  even  more  deserving  of 
praise  than  these,  are  very  ab'y  and  graphically  delineated.  There  are  other 
descriptions  v\hich  imply  a  higher  species  of  power,  and  bes[>eak  a  mind 
enlightened  by  philo^^ophy  aiid  imbued  with  religion.  Such  are  the  progress 
of  an  ardent  and  ingenuous  convert,  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  a  follower  of 
the  Pharisees,  the  contrasted  characters  of  the  two  lepers,  the  calm  austerity 
of  the  Essenes,  the  meek,  atiectionate,  and  dignified  bearing  of  an  early 
preacher  and  martyr,  and  the  conflicting  emotions  of  the  aged  Christian 
priest.  We  only  mention  specimens ;  and  these  are  specimens  of  an  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  as  modified  by  the  various  influences  which  were 
in  such  powerful  operation  at  the  period  of  the  gospel  history,  on  which  we 
build  high  hope  for  the  tuture  fame  and  future  usefulness  of  the  writer.  The 
raost  adventurous  step  was  the  introduction  of  real  characters  ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  Pilate,  and  John,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jcsus.  But  they  are 
so  appropriately  introduced,  so  characteristically  employed,  and  so  speedily 
dismissed,  that  the  most  fastidious  can  scarcely  object ;  and  they  must  be 
very  fastidious  who  are  not  pleased.  The  Saviour  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  personally  introduced  ;  there  are  on'y  brief  and  distant  glimpses  of  his 
presence,  which  yet  seems,  invisibly,  to  pervade  the  whole.  This  part  of 
the  subject  was  a  difficult  one;  and  it  is  managed  with  consummate  jud^''- 
ment  and  delicacy. 

We  shall  only  make  two  extracts,  and  they  are  selected  on  account  of  the 
truth  and  originality  by  which  they  are  both  distinguished. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Paltiel,  from  "  The  Hour  of  Rest." 

"  They  who  beheld  the  countenances  of  the  people  had  no  hope  that 
life  could  he  saved.  The  reproaches  were  loud,  and  the  curses  on  the  blas- 
phemer were  bitter ;  and  the  murderers  could  scarce  refrain  from  blood  till 
they  had  reached  the  place  where  Paltiel  was  to  die.  To  speak  was  in  vain 
for  no  voice  could  he  heard ;  and  when  the  Nazarene  women  threw  them- 
selves in  the  way,  and  besought  mercy  by  their  tears,  Paltiel  made  a  sij-n  to 
them  to  arise  and  i)e  still.  Tuey  sat  down  by  the  way  side,  well  knowing 
that  they  should  see  him  no  more. 

"  Sadoc  tarried  not,  but  wejit  side  by  side  with  his  friend.  When  he  found 
that  the  cry  of  the  people  was  for  blood,  his  heart  became  lixed  like  that  of 
Paltiel ;  his  eye  was  as  calm  and  his  step  as  firm. 

"  '  Is  this  man  no  longer  thy  friend,'  said  one  to  him,  '  that  thou  goest  to 
look  on  his  death  without  sorrow  r' 

"  '  Because  he  is  my  friend,  and  I  know  what  is  in  his  heart,  I  fear  not  for 
him,'  rephed  J?adoc,  '  but  rather  rejoice.' 

"  Paltiel  heard  the  words  and  smUed  upon  him. 

"  As  they  passed  by  where  Jesus  had  led  forth  his  disciples  to  behold  how 
he  left  the  world,  Paltiel  looked  up  into  the  heaven,  saying,  '  Would  it  were 
here  !' 
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"  But  neither  here  could  he  tarry  a  moment. 

"  'J'henceforth  lie,  looked  steadfastly  on  the  temple,  both  when  they  de- 
scended to  the  valley,  and  when  they  crossed  the  torrent,  and  when  they 
entered  the  Sheep-gate,  which  stood  open  to  receive  them.  Then  the  mul- 
titude was  suddenly  hushed,  through  awe  of  the  holy  courts,  but  not  the  less 
fiercely  did  they  gnash  their  teeth  on  the  man  whom  they  believed  to  have 
profaned  the  holy  place.— On  tlie  flight  of  steps  which  led'from  the  valley  to 
the  temple  courts, «  as  a  Nazareue  who  had  been  a  slave,  but  was  now  a  freed- 
man.  By  Paltiel  had  he  been  instructed  in  the  faith,  and  established  among 
the  brethren.  His  first-born  was  in  his  arms,  and  he  held  him  forth  that 
Paltiel  might  bless  the  child.  Paltiel  bent  his  face  over  the  face  of  the  child, 
and  blessed  him  aloud  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  When  he  looked  up, 
there  were  tears  on  his  face. 

"  '  \yeepest  thou,  my  friend?'  said  Sadoc.  'Thou  shalt  shed  tears  no 
more  after  this  hour.     '1  ears  are  for  us  who  live.' 

"  '  Till  Jehovah  shall  wipe  them  away,  must  not  tears  fall  even  in  heaven 
over  the  sorrows  of  our  people?'  said  Paltiel.  '  I  mourn  for  this  child,  and 
for  others  who  will  gather  together  at  Bethany  at  sunrise,  and  will  find  me 
not.     Strengthen  them,  Sadoc,  for  the  tribulation  to  come.' 

"  '  Even  as  thou  hast  strengthened  me,  my  friend  Paltiel.  But  how  ap- 
peareth  death  unto  thee?  Speak,  that  I  may  meditate  hereafter  on  thy 
words.' 

"  '  Even  as  when  we  have  spoken  together  in  the  night  seasons  ;  even  as 
when  we  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  cloud  and  desired  earnestly  to  depart  also. 
Men  of  old  had  faith ;  but  we  liave  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  place  for  fear. 
If  thou  wilt  know  more,  ask  of  Lazarus.' 

"  The  people,  who  were  enraged  when  joy  kindled  in  his  eye,  fell  upon 
him,  and  dragged  him  to  the  summit  of  Moriah,  where  was  a  precipice  of 
five  hundred  feet  to  the  valley  below.  From  the  windows  of  the  priests' 
apartments  some  looked  forth ;  but  they  shrank  back  when  they  met  the 
glance  of  Paltiel. 

"  When  the  girdle  which  bound  him  was  unloosed,  he  leaped  upon  the 
battlement,  and  cast  one  look  down  the  precipice.  He  turned  to  the  people, 
and  spread  his  arms  over  them  as  the  High  Priest  when  he  gives  the  blessing', 
and,  in  an  instant,  lay  asleep  on  the  turf  of  the  valley. 

"  In  the  stillness  of  noon  a  voice  mingled  with  the  murmurs  of  Kedron, 
sighing  forth, 

"'Alas!  for  tlie  l)retliren!  yVlas!  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  1  Alaa! 
for  me  ;  for  thou  art  dead,  my  brother  Paltiel !' 

"  When  the  evening  star  had  risen,  tlie  funeral  chaunt  of  the  Nazarcncs 
was  heard  among  the  tombs  of  Bethany."— Pp-  L'H  —  l-'^L 

Of  this  disciple,  as  of  his  great  Master,  it  might  bo  said,  that  "  while  he 
blessed  thein  he  was  j)arlcd  from  them."  Tlic  skill  with  which  the  com- 
mon places  of  martyrdom  are  avoided,  and  yet  all  its  s[)irit  preserved,  re- 
flects great  credit  on  the  writer.  Our  other  extract,  from  "Alas!  that 
MIGHTY  City!"  will  include  the  departure  of  the  Christians  from  Jerusa- 
lem in  obedience  to  their  Lord's  prophetic  injunction  ;  an  event  which,  not- 
withstanding its  peculiar  interest,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  made 
the  subject  of  descriptive  effort;  and  the  fall  of  the  holy  city,  one  of  the 
Jritcst  of  themes.  Miss  Martineau  is  alike  successful  in  exploring  a  new 
path  and  in  pursuing  her  career  along  the  beaten  road. 

"  It  was  the  day  of  preparation  for  the  Passover ;  and  there  was  gladness 
in  all  the  Holy  (.'ity.  AJumIc  soimded  from  afar,  as  companies  \yho  came 
np  to  the  feast  entered  at  sun-rise  by  the  several  gates,  A  cloud  of  dust  was 
raised  towards  Hebron,  as  the  feet  of  i)ilgrims  trod  the  road  to  Jcrusahin. 
As   the   mists  <hcw  ofl'  from  tlie  valley  of  Ajalon,   it  was  seen  llial  the  tents 
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which  had  been  pitched  there  at  even-tide  were  struck,  that  they  who  had 
reposed  therein  might  hasten  to  the  feast.  The  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  came 
forth  upon  the  housetops  to  greet  their  guests,  to  boast  of  the  multitude  of 
their  people  :  and,  save  that  hands  of  soldiers  went  to  and  fro,  there  was  no 
sign  that  the  Romans  had  of  late  surrounded  the  city,  and  might  approach  to 
besiege  it  again. 

"  As  the  Galileans  drew  nigh  from  the  northward,  a  company  came  forth 
from  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  as  if  to  meet  them  ;  but  when  the  musicians  who 
led  the  march  of  the  strangers  poured  a  louder  strain  of  greeting,  they  who 
issuetl  from  the  gate  siJiited  ihem  gravely  and  passed  on. 

"  The  Galileans  ceased  their  music  and  stood  still,  marvelling  that  men 
should  oa  this  day  go  out  as  way-farers,  for  such  they  seemed.  The  men 
were  shod  as  for  a  journey,  and  their  garments  were  girded  around  them. 
The  women  and  their  children  rode  on  asses,  and  behind  were  laden  beasts. 
When  some  inquired  wherefore  they  left  the  city  before  the  feast  was  begun, 
they  pointed  towards  the  north-west.  Somewhat  was  seen  on  the  horizon, 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  The  men  of  the  city  were  in  doubt  what  it 
might  be ;  but  the  Christians  knew  that  it  was  the  helmets  and  spears  of  the 
Roman  army,  and  therefore  they  departed. 

"  When  they  were  a  few  furlongs  from  the  gate,  they  turned  to  look  once 
more  on  Zion.  She  was  fair  as  a  bride  waiting  for  the  marriage.  The 
temple  was  as  a  mountain  of  snow  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  golden  spikes 
which  covered  the  roof  glittered  like  stars ;  and  the  sky  above  was  of  a 
deeper  blue  than  in  all  the  heaven  besides.  There  were  tents  on  the  roofs  of 
all  the  houses,  and  the  walls  and  towers  were  thronged  with  people. 

"  The  Christians  gazed  till  their  eyes  were  dim  with  tears ;  and  then  the 
breeze  brought  to  them  a  voice  as  from  the  tombs,  which  cried,  '  Woe  unto 
Jerusalem  and  the  holy  house  !  Woe  unto  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides  ! 
Woe  unto  the  whole  people  I' 

"  '  Thus  was  there  feasting  in  Sodom,  when  the  decree  of  Jehovah  had 
gone  forth  against  her,'  said  one  among  the  Christians,  Yet  his  spirit  and 
the  spirit  of  his  companions  yearned  towards  the  abode  of  their  fathers.  One 
who  pressed  her  fatherless  babe  to  her  bosom,  sighed, 

"  '  Xlh: !  that  we  should  leave  the  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat ! 
Where  shall  be  thy  sepulclire,  my  child  ?' 

"  A  youth,  who  had  laid  down  his  arms  when  he  became  a  Christian, 
looked  towards  the  towers  of  defence,  and  thence  to  the  array  of  spears, 
which  was  now  distinctly  seen  on  the  horizon,  and  his  face  was  flushed  as 
he  cried, 

"  *  If  our  faith  did  not  forbid  to  shed  the  blood  of  these  oppressors,  mine 
arm  should  be  strong  to  defend  my  people.' 

"  '  It  would  be  in  vain,  my  son,'  replied  an  elder;  '  the  glory  of  our  nation 
departeth.     A  better  victory  is  for  thee.' 

"  The  smoke  of  the  offering  now  curled  above  the  courts  of  the  temple. 
An  aged  priest,  who  had  joined  himself  to  the  Christians  and  left  the  city 
sorrowing,  could  not  now  restrain  himself.  He  turned  to  his  children  to 
bid  them  farewell,  purposing  to  abide  in  the  temple  till  it  should  be  over- 
thrown. He  would  suffer  none  to  return  with  him,  because  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  given  them  warning  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  but  for  himself  he 
said, 

"  '  My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  Jehovah,  where  I 
have  served  all  the  days  of  my  manhood.  Though  the  incense  should  ascend 
no  more,  though  the  sparrow  should  build  in  the  holy  place,  and  the  swallow 
feed  her  young  on  the  altar,  I  will  appear  in  Zion  before  God.  Go  ye  into 
the  mountains  with  your  wives  and  your  little  ones  ;  for  ye  are  not  priests  ; 
but  for  me,  — I  have  chosen  my  lot.' 

"  So  saying,  he  returned  upon  his  steps  gladly.  As  the  wayfarers  pro- 
ceeded, they  met  M)any  who  would  have  persuaded  them  to  return,  savin", 
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that  in  the  holy  city  alone  was  there  a  sure  refuge.     But  the  Christians  an. 
swered  in  the  words  of  the  Holy  One,  and  passed  on." — Pp.  135 — 13.9. 

The  aged  priest  afterwards  escaped  from  the  city  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
mountain  retreat  of  the  disciples. 

"  When  he  saw  the  last  spark  of  the  holy  fire  blown  out,  and  its  ashes 
scattered  by  the  winds  which  entered  throuj^h  the  breaches  of  the  walls  ; 
when  he  traversed  the  priests'  apartments  and  found  no  son  of  Aaron  there ; 
when  he  looked  how  deadly  foes  grappled  in  the  holy  courts,  he  knew  that 
the  glory  of  Jehovah  had  departed  from  behind  the  veil,  and  that  the  place 
where  he  stood  was  no  longer  sanctified.  He  took  his  staff  and  crossed 
the  threshold,  casting  no  look  behind.  He  went  forth  in  his  priests'  gar- 
ments, in  sight  of  the  Romans ;  and  when  they  saw  that  he  was  a  man  of 
peace,  full  of  years  also  and  wasted  with  hunger,  they  allowed  him  to  go 
whither  he  would. 

"'Though  I  well  know,'  he  said,  'that  in  all  this  tribulation  the  word 
of  the  Holy  One  is  fulfilled,  and  though  I  believe  that  in  his  gospel  there 
is  an  abundant  recompence  unto  all,  my  spirit  is  heavy  within  me.  The 
blood  of  my  people  is  before  me,  and  their  wailings  are  in  mine  ear, 
and  I  wpuld  fain  know  the  issue  of  these  troubles  Go  forth,  my  sou  Jona- 
than, and  watch  from  the  hill  Teresh  whether  aught  further  hath  befallen  the 
city.' 

"  Jonathan  departed,  not  to  return  till  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  should  be 
known.  Each  night,  at  the  first  watch,  he  blew  a  single  blast  on  the  trumpet 
as  a  signal  to  those  who  listened  afar  that  the  besieged  were  yet  unconquered. 
Though  they  knew  what  should  come,  there  was  pride  in  that  hour,  in  the 
saying  of  their  people  that  God  had  made  the  Hebrews  of  such  a  temper  that 
they  did  not  fear  death ;  there  was  pride  that  the  lion  of  Judah  stood  thus 
long  at  bay  with  the  hunters. 

"  The  Christians  were  assembled  for  worship  as  they  were  wont  before 
they  should  go  forth  to  hearken  on  the  hill-side  for  the  voice  of  the  watchman. 
The  air  was  sultry,  and  there  was  no  sound  in  the  grove  but  of  him  who  read, 
in  the  wonls  of  Luke,  how  the  Lord  Jesus  had  mourned  over  Jerusalem  be- 
cause she  had  stoned  the  prophets  who  reproved  her  in  the  day  of  her  pride, 
and  must  therefore  be  left  desolate.  The  voice  of  the  reader  faltered,  and 
while  he  paused,  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  was  heard  from  afar.  It  was  faint; 
for  there  was  no  breeze  to  waft  the  music;  and  the  worshij)ers  looked  one  upon 
another  in  doui)t.  Again  it  was  heard,  like  the  voice  of  a  dream  ;  but  when 
the  third  blast  arose  louder  and  clearer,  the  company  bowed  l)eforc  Jehovah, 
knowing  that  the  first  covenant  was  now  fulfilled 

"  It  was  night  before  tliey  arrived  where  Jonathan  waited  for  them  on  the 
heights  of  Teresh.  The  holy  city  was  on  the  extreme  \cvij:,Q.  of  tlie  plain,  like 
a  cloud  of  the  sky,  or  a  far  island  of  the  sea.  Only  when  the  sun  .shone  on 
the  temple  at  noonday,  or  the  watch-fires  were  kindled  at  night,  could  it  be 
discerned.  But  now  a  flame,  migliticr  than  all  the  watchtires  of  the  land, 
s|)r('ad  itself  on  the  horizon,  and  sent  u|»  a  light  into  the  firmament  which 
dimmed  tiic  stars. 

"Tiie  moon  still  rode  high  in  the  heaven  when  this  pillar  of  fire  was  become 
a  cloud.  The  silver  beam  shone  on  the  grey  hairs  of  Adonijah  while  his  head 
was  yet  uncovered  ;  and  on  the  tears  of  the  women  ere  they  drew  their  veils 
around  them,  and  sat  down  to  mourn  tiiat  the  glory  of  Israel  was  extin- 
guished. 

"As  Ileiirews  they  thus  mourned;  but  already  other  thoughts  were  in 
their  hearts,  for  they  wer(;  also  (Ihristians.  Tiiotigh  the  heaven  and  tlie  earth 
should  pass  awav,  ihcv  looked  for  new  heavens  and  a  w.w  earth  ;  f<ir  i)eauty 
out  of  ashes,  even  as  they  had  seen  life  arise  out  of  the  dust.  One  among 
thrm  f-aid, 

"  '  \N  lien  our  cil\  5,it  a.«  a  tlironed  (juccn,  a  cry  of  woe  wa^  uplifted  ap;ain.^t 
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lier,  amidst  her  son^  of  rejoicing- ;  but  now  when  she  hath  been  desolate  for 
a  while,  music  shall  come  unto  her  on  the  four  winds.  In  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  the  islands  of  the  deep  shall  she  be  honoured,  because  the  Holy 
Oue  hath  been  within  her  gates.' 

"  '  Yet,'  said  Adonijah,  '  slie  shall  have  a  sanctuary  no  longer.  Moriah 
shall  be  a  ploughed  field,  and  wild  grapes  shall  be  gathered  where  our  golden 
vine  hung  forth  its  clusters.  The  tai)ernacle  of  God  is  now  with  every  nation. 
Worship  no  more  towards  Jerusalem  ;  for  in  the  heart  of  every  man  is  hence- 
forth the  Holy  of  Holies.'"— Pp.  144—148. 


t.wler's  sermon.* 


"  What  is  Christianity  >  the  Unbeliever  sarcastically  demands,  afier 
enumeratmg  the  various  and  contradictory  creeds  of  its  professors."  What 
is  Christianity.''  he  still  inquires,  when  he  has  witnessed  the  modes  in  which 
it  is  taught  in  the  cathedral  and  the  conventicle  ;  in  the  meeting-house  and 
on  the  hill  side.  Those  modes  are  various,  as  the  preachers  and  auditories 
by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  to  whom  they  are  addressed  ;  hut  all 
appear  to  him,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  philosophy,  calculated  to  pervert  or  impair  the  intellectual  strength  which 
he  prizes  above  all  things,  and  discordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  ao^e.  From 
teachings  which  are  prescribed  by  creeds  and  bounded  by  formularies,  he 
expected  nothing,  and  turns  from  them  without  disappointment.  Rejoins 
the  multitude  who  are  gathered  together  to  undergo  a  revival — a  revival  of 
tumuhuous  and  unholy  passions.  He  feels  pity  and  disgust  at  the  tears  and 
groans  of  the  sutferers,  knows  that  all  this  is  not  religion,  and  strongly  sus- 
pects that  it  is  not  Christianity.  He  enters  meeting-houses  where  creeds  are 
abjured  and  superstition  reprobated.  He  hears  assertions  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  arguments  in  favour  of  unlimited  Ireedom  of  thought 
and  speech  in  matters  of  religion.  These  assertions  he  believes  to  be  just, 
these  arguments  sound,  because  he  maintains  them  himself :  but  these  are 
not  Christianity.  Again,  he  listens  to  an  exposure  of  some  monstrous 
popular  errors,  and  a  condemnation  of  various  doctrines  which  prevail  in 
the  Christian  world.  From  these  he  learns  what  Christianity  is  not  ;  but  is 
as  far  as  ever  from  ascertaining  what  it  is.  Again,  he  hears  instructions 
which  he  knows  to  be  sound,  and  exhortations  which  he  feels  to  be  forcible, 
on  subjects  of  eternal  importance,  on  purity  of  life  and  the  strict  discharge 
of  the  moral  law.  Something  very  like  this,  he  has  met  with  before  in 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Antoninus,  Seneca,  and  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
This  is  not  Christianity.  Wliere  shall  he  seek  it  next  ?  There  are  places, 
a  very  few — so  few  that  it  is  well  if  he  can  find  his  way  to  them,  where  the 
teacher  has  not  only  discovered  the  fine  affinities  which  subsist  between  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  soul  of  man,  but  has  had  the  courage  to  flino- 

*  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Christiau  Dispensation,  viewed  iu  its  Connection  with 
the  Progress  of  Society.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Supporters  of  the  British 
and  p'oreign  Unitariiui  .V^-oclatio;),  at  their  Annual  Meetinj;,  June  2,  1830.  By 
John  Jaiues  Tayler,  A,  B.     London  :  8vo.  pp.  39.     Ib30. 
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away  the  caput  mortuum,  which  is  commonly  mistaken  for  the  essence. 
Thai  the  Unbehever  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  institute  this  process  on  the 
materials  with  which  his  wanderings  have  furnished  him,  is  at  once  a  proof 
and  a  conseqt^enceof  his  havingi;  fallen  into  the  same  error  with  the  preachers 
who  have  ordy  taught  him  what  Christianity  is  not.  Now  is  his  time  to 
rectify  his  deficiencies.  If  he  will  act  upon  the  religious  suggestions  of  the 
preacher  r.s  readily  as  the  preacher  reasons  from  the  principia  of  his  philo- 
sophy, he  may  at  length  obtain  an  answer  to  his  question,  "  What  is  Chris- 
tianity ?" 

This  answer  he  must  obtain  from  his  own  mind  ;  for  it  is  one  which  no 
man  can  advance  for  another.  The  preacher  himself  can  only  determine 
for  himself.  He  may  teach  the  principles  on  which  the  investigation  is  to 
be  pursued  ;  he  may  remove  obstructions,  clear  up  obscurities,  declare  his 
own  convictions,  and,  above  all,  describe  the  invariable  efiects,  the  insepa- 
rable attributes  of  Christianity,  and  thus  lead  his  flock  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  truth  ;  but  he  cannot  apprehend  it  for  them.  lie  may  strip  the 
essential  facts  of  the  gospel  from  their  accessory  circumstances,  so  that  the 
reasoning  faculty  may  be  undisturbed  in  its  operation,  and  the  result  be 
predicted  with  moral  certainty  ;  but  over  the  act  of  assent  he  has  no  con- 
troul.  The  power  of  drawing  an  inference  is  not  transferable.  If  the 
Unbeliever,  startled  by  finding  his  philosophic  principles  acted  upon,  should 
set  about  examining  the  facts  of  the  revelation,  and  drawing  the  necessary 
inferences,  it  is  well.  If  not,  at  least  it  is  well  to  have  learned  that  all 
Christian  teachers  do  not  believe  that  the  vitality  of  the  gospel  resides  in  the 
apparel  with  which  it  is  clothed,  or  even  in  the  body  which  it  temporarily 
inhabits. 

The  duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  is  to  declare  what  he  apprehends  to 
be  "  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ;"  not  bit  by  bit,  at  random  ; — now  a 
portion  of  doctrine,  and  now  a  piece  of  practical  instruction,  separated  from 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  all  sound  doctrine  and  good  practice 
are  founded  ;  but  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  those  principles,  then  to 
announce  them,  and  afterwards  to  assist  his  liearers  in  applying  them  to  the 
rectification  of  tlieir  errors,  to  the  reformation  of  their  souls,  to  the  guidance 
of  their  external,  and  the  invigoration  of  their  internal  life.  Let  no  man  say 
that  this  is  philosophizing  too  much  on  sacred  matters,  and  mixing  human 
wisdom  too  ])resumptuously  with  divine.  Let  him  observe  how  divine  wis- 
dom stands  forth  bright  and  clear  when  developed  by  these  means.  Let  him 
estimate  the  difference  of  profit  derived  from  the  public  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  the  dificrent  methods  pursued.  One  preacher  reads  regu- 
larly a  chapter  from  the  Old  Testament  and  a  chapter  from  the  New.  They 
must  be  such  as  will  stand  alone  ;  and  they  must  be,  on  the  f^ice  of  them, 
practical.  His  choice  is  necessarily  very  limited.  His  tlock  hear  what  they 
have  heard  a  hundred  times  before,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  a  view  to 
no  ulterior  purpose;  and  the  familiar  words  pass  over  the  ear  and  are  for- 
gotten. A  teacher  with  different  views,  does  not  confine  himself  to  chapters, 
or  to  one  or  two  portions.  He  brings  together  passages  from  various 
departments  of  the  sacred  volume  :  passages  whose  connexion  has  never 
before  perhaps  been  apparent  to  his  hearers.  New  relations  are  discovered 
Ijctwecn  various  fV.cts  :  many  minor  truths  are  combined  in  the  support  of  a 
gr(>at  one:  light  breaks  in  on  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  hearer,  and  a 
•j,rnupse  is  (^btaincil  of  the  grand  principle  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
siibse(ii:eiit  discourse  to  act  Ibrth  in  coni[)lettncss  and  beauty.     That,  by  this 
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process,  the  intellect  is  exercised  and  the  faste  gratified,  is  a  recommendation 
rather  than  an  objection  to  i!s  adoption  ;  and  there  is  no  fear  but  that  those 
hearers  whose  intellects  are  sluggish,  and  whose  tastes  are  uncultivated,  will 
listen  fo  as  much  purpose  as  to  a  moral  essay,  or  a  piece  of  textual  criticism. 
Their  little  urns  are  full,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  kept  brimming  than  if 
exposed  to  the  evaporating  heats  of  controversy,  or  the  dry  winds  of  anti- 
quated ethics. 

ft  is  a  delightful  privilege,  and  one  of  modern  date,  to  be  enabled  to  de- 
scribe what  preaching  ought  to  be  from  the  observation  of  what  it  is.  To 
own  the  truth,  we  might  not  have  formed  so  clear  a  conception  of  what  it 
ouf'ht  to  be,  if  we  had  not  had  the  experience  of  what,  in  a  few  instances,  it 
is.  This  concepiion  will  probably  be  originated  in  many  minds  ;  in  many 
more,  exalted  ar.d  enlarged,  by  the  sermon  before  us,  which,  while  it  amply 
fulfils  the  avowed  design  of  its  author  in  the  scope  and  pi:)wer  of  its  reason- 
ings, answers  also  the  unintentional  purpose  of  a  perfect  illustration. 

The  inseparable  attributes  of  Christianity  having  been  described, — those 
features  which  preserve  an  immortal  youth  and  beauty  amidst  the  revolutions 
of  ages, — the  institutions  of  the  primitive  Christians  are  shewn  to  have  been 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  their  times,  but  in  no  degree  to  have  in- 
volved the  essence  of  truth.  The  mistake  of  regarding  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  only  the  records  of  revelation,  as  the  revelation  itself,  having  been  ex- 
posed, the  two  causes  from  which  the  Christian  dispensation  appears  to  have 
suffered  most  in  its  influence  on  mankind  are  declared  to  be,  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  Scriptures  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  misconception  and  injudicious  application  of  them  subsequent  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation. 

"  In  the  first  of  these  crises  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  dispensation  buried 
under  the  weight  of  its  secular  institutions ;  in  the  second,  extinguished  by  a 
minute  and  scrupulous  interpretation  of  its  historical  records :  and  in  both, 
we  perceive  Christianity  identified  with  what  is  really  distinct  from  itself,  and 
is  but  a  mode  or  a  means  of  its  existence." 

Into  the  first  of  these  errors  there  is  little  fear  of  our  relapsing ;  but  we 
are  far  from  having  outgrown  the  other.  Whatever  we  may  have  owed  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  rigid  and  literal  principle  of  scriptural  interpretation,  the 
possibility  of  its  producing  any  advantageous  result  is  over,  while  it  is  still 
regarded  by  many  with  respect.  The  time  for  it  is  past,  and  nothing  but 
evil  can  arise  from  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  Bible  for  rules  tor  the  regula- 
tion of  every  thought,  word,  and  action,  and  for  precedents  for  the  decision 
of  minute  points  of  faith  and  conscience.  It  is  not  enough  to  declare  the 
Bible  to  a  fiord  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  it  is  now  time  to  discover 
what  is  the  essence  of  that  faith  and  the  principle  of  tliat  practice  ; — to  infer 
and  not  to  quote  that  rule. 

"  Those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  a  particular  religious 
system,  and  accustomed  to  regard  as  Christianity,  not  only  the  fundamental 
truths  originally  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  also  the  practical  infe- 
rences and  applications,  which  have  been  deduced  from  those  truths,  and 
blended  with  them  by  the  experience  and  obsenation  of  Christians  in  succes- 
sive ages,  will  often  experience  some  disappointment,  when  their  studies  are 
first  seriously  turned  to  the  Scriptures,  at  not  finding  them  more  abundant  in 
particular  rules  and  precepts  immediately  serviceable  to  the  present  wants  of 
life,  and  discovering  that  the  several  texts,  which  they  have  been  used  to  con- 
sider as  the  scriptural  authority  for  the  various  articles  of  their  creed,  have 
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not  at  first  view  that  obvious  relation  to  the  subject  which  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  are,  moreover,  scattered  np  and  down  amidst  a  diversified 
mass  of  historical  matter  and  incidental  discussion. 

"  These  are  difficulties  which  I  presume  all  must  have  felt  in  the  com- 
mcncement  of  their  religious  inquiries ;  and  for  the  removal  of  them,  what 
explanation  can  be  offered?  In  what  light  must  we  be  taught  to  view  the 
Scriptures?  Nothing,  surely,  is  further  ifrom  their  true  character  than  a  sys- 
tem of  ethical  and  doctrinal  instruction.  Were  we  to  say  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are  a  collection  of  historical  fragments,  we  might  be 
misunderstood,  as  each  separate  writing  is  complete  by  itself;  but  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  great  body  of  writings,  historical  and  controversial,  which  the 
apostolic  age  produced,  and  to  the  existence  of  which  the  preface  of  Luke's 
(iospel  bears  decisive  testimony,  they  are  only  remnants,  which  time  has  pre- 
served for  us,  and  which  the  discriminating  knowledge  and  judgment  of  anti- 
quity has  stamped  with  its  sanction,  as  possessing  indubitable  tokens  of  au- 
thenticity. They  exhibit  extracts  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  glimpses  of  his 
actions  and  character,  and  specimens  of  his  history.  They  contain  abundant 
evidence  of  the  spirit  of  his  teachings,  of  the  tendency  of  the  dispensation 
\vhich  he  came  to  establish,  and  of  the  great  facts  of  his  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  spiritual  influence,  which  formed  the  main  subjects  of  aposto- 
lical testimony  after  his  removal  from  the  world :  but  it  is  equally  evident 
that  insulated  texts  and  detached  passages  cannot  be  quoted  from  them,  in 
the  manner  they  frequently  are,  for  the  decision  of  modern  controversies  and 
for  the  minute  regulation  of  our  opinions  in  the  present  day. 

"  This  will  be  still  plainer  if  we  consider  the  medium  through  which  the 
instructions  of  the  New  Testament  are  conveyed  to  us.  It  is  a  Jewish  history 
of  a  Jewish  reformer,  specially  raised  up  by  God  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
in  his  person  a  previous  train  of  prophecies,  of  carrying  into  full  eti'ect  the 
provisions  of  a  long  course  of  preparatory  dispensations,  and  of  introducing 
amongst  men,  by  direct  authority  from  heaven,  those  great  and  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  religious  belief  which  the  subsequent  arrangements  of  Providence 
have  been  gradually  diffusing,  through  various  agencies,  over  all  the  earth. 

"  The  history  proclaims  ita  own  authenticity  in  its  exact  correspondence 
with  the  manners,  language,  and  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  in  Judijca  at  the 
lime,  when  the  events  which  it  records  are  stated  to  have  taken  place. 

"  The  example  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  conveys  a  very  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  us.  Tliev  spoke  directly  to  the  moral  wants,  to  the  feelings  and 
()j)iniuns,  of  tlie  age  in  which  they  lived.  They  would  have  been  loss  power- 
ful ami  efiicient  preachers  of  the  truth,  had  their  modes  of  representing  and 
enforcing  it  been  less  Jewish.  The  very  same  circumstances  which  enabled 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  in  conjiniclion  with  their  miraculous  agency,  to 
jirodnce  such  wonderful  effects  in  prcacliing  to  the  people,  imavoidably  occa- 
sion eml)arrassment  and  obscurity  to  us,  who  read,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  tlionsand  years,  under  all  the  influence  of  our  modern  metapliysics  and 
inherited  prepossessions,  what,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  found  a  ready  in- 
terpretation, and  a  no  less  ready  aj)plication,  in  the  existing  state  of  public 
()j>ini()n. 

"  If  it  shouid  be  tliought  extraordinary  that  wc  are  thus  compelled  to  v.'ork 
our  way  to  the  truth  tlir(Migh  the  niedium  of  Jewish  idioms  and  Jewish  ideas, 
let  it  be  recollected  tliat  by  this  means  a  salutary  exercise  of  the  intellect  is 
involved  in  the  i)ur:^uit  of  moral  and  religious  inq)rovenu'nt,  and  that  on  no 
other  conditi;)ns,  witlioiit  a  perpetual  miracle,  could  we  have  possessed  tlic 
same  evidence  of  llie  historical  truth  of  Christianity. 

IW  all  these  considerations  I  am  confirmed  in  the  inference  which  I  have 
already  drawn,  that  our  great  object  must  now  be,  to  separate  from  what  is 
purely  lii-torical  and  adventitious,  the  essential  truths  of  tlie  (-brislian  Dis- 
p<'ii,-ati()n  ;  to  draw  them  into  ail  their  coiise(piences  ;  to  compare  then)  with 
'he  a(  tiial  phenomena  nf  nature,  i)rovidence,  and  society;  to  i)oint  out  the 
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beautiful  harmony  that  subsists  between  the  works  and  the  word  of  God ; 
and  to  apply  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  the  sincere  and  hearty  love  of 
truth,  liberty,  and  righteousness,  to  the  improvement  of  individuals,  the  gui- 
dance of  pul)lic  opinion,  and  the  reformation  of  social  usages  and  institutions." 
—Pp.  20—24. 

A  distinct  conception  of  what  Christianity  really  is,  is  the  first  requisite 
for  the  work  of  developin2j  its  two  pre-eminent  proofs,  viz.  the  one  derived 
from  its  miraculous  origin,  and  the  other  from  its  adaptation  to  our  moral 
wants,  and  its  striking  coincidence  with  all  the  more  prominent  indications 
and  analogies  of  our  moral  being.  In  order  to  obtain  this  conception,  the 
freest  investigation  of  the  historical  sources  of  the  revelation,  andthe  fullest 
participation  in  its  spirit,  are  necessary. 

The  labours  of  the  biblical  critic,  w^hich  are  too  often  made  to  supersede 
those  of  tlie  preacher,  ou2:ht  always  to  be  considered  subsidiary  to  them. 
The  second  of  the  grand  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  resides  in  tiie 
heart  of  every  man,  and  needs  none  of  the  resources  of  biblical  learning  to 
bring  it  to  light,  though  such  aid  may  confirm  and  extend  the  evidence  in  a 
very  important  degree.  The  office  of  the  student  is  to  uncover  the  springs 
of  truth,  it  is  for  the  religious  teacher  to  open  the  sluices  and  shed  abroad 
the  streams  of  living  waters.  Let  them  but  be  pure,  and  no  thirsty  soul  will 
long  refuse  to  drink. 

"  WTien  we  charge  individuals  with  an  alienation  from  religion,  we  should 
ask  ourselves,  whether  it  be  not,  in  some  cases,  only  an  alienation  from  the 
manner  and  the  spirit  in  which  religion  is  too  ofteu  inculcated.  They  feel 
estranged  from  discussions  which  seem  to  terjuiiiate  in  nothing  conclusive,' 
and  in  which  the  very  terms  most  frequently  in  use  have  never  been  clearly 
defined.  Their  understandings  are  bewildered,  and  their  hearts  are  not  soothed 
and  satisfied.  They  feel  the  want  of  that  moral  grandeur  and  pathos,  at  which 
the  soul  of  man  relents; — they  find  not  in  their  teachers  that  illumination  of 
the  heart  which  intuitively  discerns  the  wants,  the  weaknesses,  and  the  woes 
of  a  fellow-heing,  and  imparts  its  consolations  with  a  tenderness  and  a  dis- 
crimination which  no  pride  or  sophistry  can  resist.  Instead  of  acquiescing 
in  the  great  general  principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  practically 
applying  them  to  the  actual  condition  of  mankind,  Christians  have  been  un- 
profitably  busy  in  framing  out  of  the  Scriptures  a  minute  and  accurately  de- 
fined system  of  faith,  to  which  every  one's  conscience  was  to  be  compelled  to 
conform,  and  to  which  every  text  in  the  Bible,  every  incideut,  illustration, 
and  allusion  in  the  Evangelical  history,  must  be  made  to  contribute  a  direct 
and  positive  testimony.  Hence  the  hardness,  the  artificial  precision,  and  ge- 
nerally unsatisfactory  character,  of  all  theological  systems.  As  no  form  of 
Christianity  has  yet  appeared,  against  which  some  passages  might  not  be  ad- 
duced from  the  Scriptures,  which  it  would  be  ditficult,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  to  reconcile  satisfactorily  with  the  distinguishing  articles  of  its 
creed,  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  we  should  cultivate  a  spirit,  not  indeed  of 
indifference,  but  of  caution  and  charity;  and,  following  honestly  what  is  plain 
and  clear  in  the  instructions  of  the  New  Testament,  should  leave  in  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  we  find  them  those  texts,  and  there  are  many  such,  which 
history  and  criticism  have  not  yet  furnished  the  means  of  completely  elu- 
cidating. 

"  Happily  the  vital  spirit  of  Christianity  is  affected  by  none  of  these  diffi- 
culties. The  light  of  God's  truth,  having  once  been  kindled  in  the  world, 
cannot  he  extinguished  by  the  partial  obscurities  of  books.  The  great  doc- 
trines of  a  merciful  Creator,  a  paternal  providence,  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  the  human  race,  the  necessity  of  holiness  to  divine  acceptance  and  heavenly 
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bliss,  the  chastening"  and  preparatory  cliaracter  of  tlie  present  life,  followed  by 
an  immortal  existence,  where  moral  evil  shall  he  for  ever  exterminated  by  a 
more  striking  manifestation  and  a  completer  development  of  the  retrihutory 
principles  of  the  Divine  government,  and  where  the  children  of  earth,  re- 
deemed from  misery  and  sin,  shall  pursue  an  endless  career  of  improvement 
and  happiness, — these  doctrines  find  their  strongest  support  in  the  inward 
approbation  and  assent  of  every  pure  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  a  theory 
of  the  moral  state  and  prospects  of  man,  which  carries  its  own  proof  in  the 
clearness,  simplicity,  and  exactness  with  which  it  explains  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  the  world  in  which  we  dwell. 

"In  whatever  degree  these  doctrines  are  believed,  felt,  and  acted  upon,  the 
sanctifying  and  saving  influences  of  Christian  faith  are  ex|)crienced  ;  a  faith, 
so  completely  in  unison  with  the  teachings  of  nature  as  well  as  of  revelation, 
that  all  men  may  be  urged  to  cherish  it;  a  faith,  which  must  survive  the  ca- 
prices of  opinion,  the  transitory  modes  of  fashion,  and  the  perishing  institu- 
tions of  a  nation  or  an  age,  because  it  is  founded  on  that  which  time  and 
vicissitude  cannot  destroy, — the  permanent  tendencies  and  essential  qualities 
of  the  mind  and  character  of  man.  Creeds  mny  perish,  opinions  disappear, 
and  the  whole  face  of  society  undergo  a  complete  revolution  ;  but  man  and 
nature,  and  tliat  divine  will  wliich  created  both,  cannot  change,  and  the  truth, 
which  is  built  on  them,  must  be  eternal. 

"  It  is  proba])le,  that  all  existing  forms  of  Christianity  will  experience 
some  modification  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  society, 
and  thus  ai)proach  nearer  to  each  other  and  to  the  truth.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
some  presunii)tion  in  favour  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  that,  while  it  excludes 
all  articles  of  belief  that  are  founded  on  obscure  and  doubtful  interpretations, 
it  comjjrises  as  essential  those  doctrines  wliich  are  most  clearly  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  the  latent  source  of  vitality  to  the  most  orthodox 
creeds,  and  which  are  confirmed  by  the  strongest  testimonies  of  the  heart,  the 
conscience,  and  the  life.  To  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  in  this 
purest  form  of  Christianity,  is  the  object  of  our  assembling  together  this  day. 
May  our  labours  and  our  zeal  tend  constantly  to  the  one  great  end  of  making 
all  men  brethren  to  each  other,  and  of  finally  substituting  for  those  invidious 
distinctions  which  now  harass  and  divide  the  world,  the  single  and  all-com- 
prehensive denomination  of  Christian  !" — Pp.  34—37. 

To  this  groat  cause  the  writer  of  this  admirable  discourse  is  rendering  the 
most  important  aid  wliitli  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  an  individual  to  confer. 
Having  employed  the  powers  of  a  strong  intellect  in  its  season  of  utmost  vi- 
gour, on  the  noblest  range  of  subjects  wliich  is  presented  to  human  specu- 
lation, he  offers  vvith  frankness  and  with  that  modesty  which  is  the  conco- 
mitant of  eminent  desert,  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  matured  by  reflection 
and  arranged  with  grace.  His  views  liave  obtained,  as  tliey  richly  deserve, 
the  praise  of  originality  :  we  ho])e  and  believe  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
they  will  have  become  common,  and  when  there  will  be  a  fair  prospect  of 
their  universality.  Yet  never  will  due  honour  be  withheld  from  the  first 
j)ercipients  and  promulgators  of  truth.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  be- 
trothmcnt  of  philosophy  witii  religion,  and  who  keep  their  lamps  burning 
for  the  marriage,  shall  he  the  first  to  join  in  the  nujMial  rejoicings,  and  to 
interpret  the  epithalamium,  which,  sung  by  the  guardian  spirits  of  humanity, 
shall  echo  from  earth  to  heaven. 
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THE   WATCHMAN. 

No.  XIV. 

"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?    Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?    The  Watch- 
man said,  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night."     Isaiah  xxi.  11,  12. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1791,  was  the 
occasion  of  throwing  the  elements  of  the  Methodist  body,  which,  with  a 
strong  hand,  he  had  kept  repressed,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm  directed, 
into  great  and  alarming  confusion.     The  head  enchanter  was  gone,  and  the 
minor  spirits  began  to  strive  one  with  another.     Distinctions  existed  in  the 
Conference  which  were  obnoxious.     "  The  hundred"  formed  an  imperium 
in  imperio.     Possessing  the  chief  power,  they  secured  for  themselves  the 
most  lucrative  stations.     The  pre-eminence  they  enjoyed  was  scarcely  due 
to  their  talents,  and  some  aspiring  young  men,  conscious  of  superior  powers, 
laboured  to  divide  the  benefits  of  their  elevation  with  them.     In   the  end 
these  aspirants  sot  the  mastery,  and  now  form  the  oligarchy  that  rules  the 
Conference.     There  was  another  source  of  dissension.     Wesley  had,  in  a 
moment  auspicious  to  his  ambitious  views,  been  taught  that  there  was  no 
distinction  of  order  between  Presbyters  and  Bishops.     After  ineffectually 
coquetting  with  the  Enghsh  liierarchy  and  with  a  Greek  bishop,  he  there- 
fore thought  himself  at  liberty  to  practise  an  imposition  (of  hands)  not  only 
for  America,  as  we   before  mentioned,  but  for  England  also.     "  He  set 
apart  (Myles  in  his  history  tells  us)  for  the  sacred  office  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  and  prayer,  Messrs.  Alexander  Mather,  Thomas  Rankin,  and  Henry 
Moon,  without  sending  them  out  of  England."     Why  Mr.  Wesley,  himself 
a  Presbyter,  and  convinced  that  Presbyters  and  Bishops  were  the  same  in 
the  early  church,  should,  or  how  he  could,  make  one  of  these  a  bishop,  we 
cannot  explain.     But  such  is  the  fact.     "  The  former  of  these  brethren, 
(says  the  same  historian,)  Mr.  Mather,  he  ordained  a  bishop  or  superintend- 
ant.''''     Those  who  had  received  the  holy  unction  thought  themselves  supe- 
rior to  their  fellow-workers.     The  distinction  of  ordained  and  unordained 
becatne  invidious.     Holy  orders  were  much  coveted.     The  mock  ordina- 
tions of  the  new  apostle  John  were  in  consequence  acted  over  again  and 
again  at  the  mere  will  of  these  apocryphal  clergy,  till  the  Conference  know- 
ing that  the  stock  of  unction  possessed  by  certain  of  their  body  was  not  like 
the  widow's  cruise  of  oil,  or  fearing  that  a  good  thing  might  lose  its  virtue 
by  becoming  comtnon,  or  wishing  in  this,  as  in   all  other   cases,  to  be 
meddling,  decreed  that  any  brother  receiving  or  giving  ordination  without 
their  consent,  did  in  future,  by  the  mere  act,  exclude  himself  from  the  con- 
nexion. 

There  was,  however,  one  point  in  which  these  new-fashioned  clergy 
agreed  pretty  well.  The  power  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  transmitted  to  the 
oligarchy  was  absolute.  To  become  members  of  the  oligarchy,  all  might  in 
turn  aspire,  and  all  were  therefore  concerned  to  hold  the  people  fast  in  the 
bondage  in  which  they  had  received  them  from  the  "  venerable  Father." 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  complete  organ  of  tyranny  than  was  the 
Methodist  Conference  in  the  year  1792.  It  united  in  itself  the  legislative, 
the  judicial,  and  the  executive  powers.  The  Conference  made  the  laws  at 
its  annual  meetings,  the  members  of  the  Conference  executed  the  laws,  and 
judged  delinquents  in  their  several  stations  through  the  country.  It  possessed 
the  sole  right  of  property  in  some  hundreds  of  chapels.     It  had  immense 
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sums  of  money  at  its  disposal.  It  was  irresponsible  except  to  public  opi- 
nion, and  that  it  did  its  best  to  keep  down.  There  was  not  one  layman 
among  its  members.  It  was  a  pure  hierarchy.  Its  spirit  was  the  grasping 
and  tenacious  spirit  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  rule  a  priestly  domination. 

The  people,  however,  were  not  altogether  insensible  to  their  degradation. 
Symptoms  of  discontent  appeared  amongst  them.     They  regarded  the  Con- 
ference with  an  eye  of  jealousy.     They  could  with  difficulty  discern  the 
reasons  why  the  priests  should  own  the  chapels  which  their  generosity  and 
enterprize  had  erected.     It  seemed  to  them  still  more  strange  they  should 
not  even  know  how  the  immense  sums  of  money  were  disposed  of,  which 
from  year  to  year  they  contributed.     x\nd,  after  all,  they  enjoyed  not  the 
whole  of  their  Christian  privileges.     The  Romish  Church,  in  its  plenitude  of 
power,  forbade  not  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  only  one  of  its 
symbols,  the  cup,  to  the  laity.     The  Wesleyan   priesthood   went   further. 
They  were  anxious  to  be  taken  into  the  Established  Church,  and  in  conse- 
quence abstained,  as  long  as  they  were  able,   from  administering  to  their 
followers  the  rites  of  the  supper  and  of  baptism.     The  people  were  cla- 
morous for  these  ceremonies.     The  bulk  of  them  had  no  desire  for  com- 
{)rehension  in  the  church,  and  could  not  understand  the  affected  delicacy 
of  their  ghostly  leaders.     But  the  latter  were  not  to  be  easily  moved  from 
iheir  purpose.     Long  and  steadily  they  resisted  the  people's  demands.     At 
last  a  crisis  came,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  God.     Let  not  our  readers 
be  surprised.     One  of  the  worst  features  of  Methodism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
support  which  it  gives  to  cant  and  pious   fraud.     Preten>^ions  to  special 
guidance  from  on  high  pervade  the  body.     The  Bible  is  still  with  many  a 
book  of  divination.     Dotards,  dowagers,  and  spinsters  use  it  as  the  oracles 
of  the  sybil  of  old,  and  comfort  or  harass  their  minds  by  learning  the  future 
ad  aperturam  libri.     The  Conference  gave  an  example  in  the  dispute  about 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Wesley  himself  had  both  prac- 
tised and  defended  the  use  of  lots,  and  the  Conference,  in  imitation  of  him, 
put  the  question  to  the  lot ;  it  was  decided  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  not 
be  administered  for  the  current  year;  and  the  Conference,  in  an  address  to 
the  societies,  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  "  God  was  uncommonly  pre- 
sent, and  did  himself  decide.''''    This  revelation,  however,  (some  will  perhaps 
prefer  the  term  imposture,)   lasted  not  long,  and  the  Conference  was  com- 
pelled to  allow  tlie  administration  of  the  "  Sacrament,"   which,   however, 
t!iey  checked  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power.     Still  the  connexion  remained 
in  agiiation.     The  priests  bore  sway  -  the  people  were  in  bondage.     An 
effort  for  liberty  was  determined  on.     Petitions  and   addresses  from  the 
people  had  in  vain  been  sent.     On  one  occasion  a  motion  passed  in  the 
Conference  for  destroying  all  such  papers  without  examination.     Outraged 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  priests,  the  people  assembled  in  a  considerable  number 
at  Bristol,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Conference,  and  demanded  that  some 
attention  should  be  paid  to  their  rights.     Tlie  preachers  were  alarmed — 
they  say  themselves — "  we  trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  division  and  its 
dreadful  consequences,  and  therefore  (more  cant)  determined  to  set  apart  the 
first  day  of  the  Conference  as  a  day  of  solemn  and  real  fasting  and  prayer. 
God  was  indeed  in  the  midst  of  us." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  general  pacification, 
and  the  choice  of  this  committee,  they  tell  the  discontented,  was  of  God. 
*'  We  were  astonished  at  the  choice,  and  clearly  saw  it  was  of  God."  The 
doings  of  a  committee,  divinely  appointed,  the  people  were,  of  course, 
bound  to  respect,  and  afraid  lest  they  should  seem  to  fight  against  God,  they 
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returned  content  wiih  the  scantiest  concessions.  This  occurred  in  the  year 
1795.  Within  two  years  the  holy  awe,  played  oft'  by  these  presumptuous 
priests,  had  subsided.  The  people  be^an  to  return  to  a  sane  mind,  and  to 
ask  themselves  what  they  had  really  obtained.  Again  they  became  dissatis- 
fied, and  a^in  they  left  their  homes  to  demand  their  rights.  Two  hundred 
lay  delegates  assembled  at  Leeds  in  1797  and  extorted  from  the  Conference 
some  further  concessions.  We  say  extorted,  and  so  it  was.  The  Conference 
themselves  speak  of  "  the  sacrifices,  in  respect  to  authority,  which  we  have 
made,"  and  they  conceded  what  little  the  people  got,  only  through  fear. 
Let  us  look  at  these  concessions— to  prevent  which  the  Conference  had 
laboured  foully,  fairly,  and  strenuously.  Even  from  what  they  s:ave,  their 
spirit  will  be  manifest.  They  agreed  to  publish  an  annual  account  oi some 
of  the  monies  under  their  direction.  They  agreed  that  the  stewards  of  the 
circuit  (in  some  sense  the  organ  of  the  people)  shou'd  be  allowed  to  audit 
certain  demands  for  the  support  of  the  travelling  preachers.  Thev  increased 
in  appearance  the  power  of  the  local  functionaries  in  temporal  concerns — in 
appearance  we  say,  because  as  the  system  works  these  functionaries  have 
really  little,  if  any,  more  power  than  the  superintendaut,  that  i^,  the  servant 
of  the  Conference,  chooses  to  allow.  These  thing?,  with  a  few  others  they 
gave,  acting  thereon  as  a  holy  alliance  ought  to  act,  giving  a  constitution 
(and  such  an  one  !)  to  the  people.  And  what  did  they  withhold  ?  They 
withheld  that  without  which  all  their  concessions  were  but  dupery,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  share  in  the  legislation  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed. 
A  demand  was  made  for  the  admission  of  delegates  from  the  people  into 
Conference,  but  it  was  rejected. 

They  withheld  also,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  right  of  free  speech.  They 
limited  the  number  of  meetings  to  be  held  in  each  circuit.  They  defined 
the  business  to  be  therein  transacted.  They  made  their  nominee  supreme 
in  these  meetings.  They  forbade  all  others,  and  imposed  penalties  on  such 
as  should  venture  to  call  "  informal"  meetings.  They  declared  they  would 
receive  no  communication  from  any  meetings  but  such  as  they  had  ap- 
pointed, and  they  inhibited  their  deputy,  the  superintendaut,  from  putting 
to  the  vote  at  the  regular  meetings  any  motion  hostile  to  the  discipline  of 
Methodism.  They  had  previously  thrown  all  the  impediments  they  could 
in  the  way  of  circulation  of  opinion,  by  letter  or  by  the  press,  among  the 
members  of  the  connexion.  As  if  the  people  were  not,  by  these  provisions, 
sufficiently  bound  and  trammelled,  they  made  the  decision  of  Conference, 
in  any  disputed  case,  paramount ;  and  by  certain  regulations,  to  which  the 
delegates  never  acceded,  but  which  the  authorities  assert  to  form  part  of  the 
constitution  of  1797  ;  thsy  invested  the  President  of  the  Conference,  for  the 
time  being,  with  supreme  power  to  visit  any  district,  and  "  to  inquire  into 
their  aflairs  with  respect  to  Methodism,  and  in  union  with  the  district  com- 
mittee to  redress  any  grievance."  In  the  whole  of  this  atfair  the  Conference 
acted  on  the  spirit  of  the  following  quotation,  made  by  one  now  in  authority 
in  the  body  :  "  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  corrupt 
any  society,  and  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  passions  and  feelings  inimical  to 
the  simplicity  and  charity  of  the  gospel,  is  to  encourage  the  debating  pro- 
pensity, and  to  elevate  those  into  legislators  and  public  censors,  who  have 
not  previously  learned  to  submit  with  humility  and  meekness  to  proper 
author iiy.'"  To  secure  the  people's  acquiescence  in  these  arbitrary  enact- 
ments they  did  not,  suo  more,  plead  divine  guidance,  but  vaunted  their 
generosity,  declaring  with  no  small  effrontery,  "  Thus,  brethren,  we  have 
given  up  the  greatest  part  of  our  executive  government  into  your  hands." 

VOL.  IV.       "  2  Q 
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For  ourselves,  we  feel  it  difficult  to  understand  how  men,  who  were  so  far 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  as  to  leave  their  homes  and  brave  the  holy 
anger  of  their  spiritual  guides  in  quest  of  it,  could  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  that  took  place.    They  could  not  have  fully  comprehended 
the  nature  of  their  wants,  or  the  means  of  supplying  them.     A  child  in  le- 
gislation might  have  told  them  that  the  Conference  had,  in  its  pretended 
concessions,  done  nothing  more  than  varnish  their  chains.     Nor  do  we  find 
that  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  present  day,  understand 
very  much  better  than  their  predecessors  the  nature  and  extent  of  religious 
liberty.     They  have  so  long  sat  in  darkness  that  their  vision  is  dull ;  they 
have  been  in  bondage  till  the  thoughts  of  perfect  liberty  have  perished  in 
their  minds.     How  else  could  they  waste  their  time  and  resources  in  de- 
bating about  infringements  on  a  constitution  which  is  framed  to  enslave  the 
many  to  the  will  of  the  few  ?     There  are  amongst  them,  perhaps,  some 
whose  understanding  is  better  than  their  courage,  who  know  what  they  ought 
to  have,  yet  dare  not  ask  for  it.     "  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  disturb  and  divide 
communities  of  real  Christians,   (and  especially  those  by  whose  instrumen- 
tality we  have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God,)  upon  points  of 
doubtful  disputation."     These  and  such  words,  the  ever-ready  scarecrows 
of  their  "  reverend  fathers,"  are  rung  in  their  ears  from  their  own  me- 
mories, and  their  associates'  tongues,  whenever  they  speak  of  vindicating 
their  inalienable  rights  ;   and  the  arm  uplifted,  under  a  sense  of  injuries 
received  and  liberties  withheld,  falls  paralyzed  at  the  magic  of  these  terrific 
sounds.     There  have  been,  however,  even  among  the  Methodists,  men  who 
both  understood  and  asserted  their  religious  rights.     At  the  very  time  of  the 
concessions  before  noticed,  Mr.  Kilham  raised  his  voice  to  a  louder  and  a 
bolder  tone,  demanding  admission  into  the  Conference  for  the  delegates  of 
the  people.     In  consequence  he  was  covered  with  abuse,  denounced,  ex- 
pelled, and  insulted  even  in  his  grave.     Many  before  and  after  him  met 
with  a  similar  though  not  quite  so  severe  a  fate.     And  it  may  serve  to  add 
an  illustration  to  the  spirit  of  Methodism  to  remark,  that  nearly  all  the  se- 
cessions from  the  rule  of  the  Conference  have  been  occasioned  by  the  de- 
fence of  religious  liberty.     Both  individuals  and  bodies  of  people  have  been 
cut  off  merely  for  asserting  their  right  to  influence  that  legislation  by  which 
they  were  governed,  and  the  distribution  of  that  money  which  they  largely 
contributed.     The  wonder  to  us  is,  not  that  so  many  have  left,  but  that  so 
many  remain  in  the  connexion.     We  cannot  see  how  men,  who  are  born 
free,  and  live  under  free  civil  institutions,  can  endure  the  pure  and  all- 
embracing  despotism  of  the  Methodist  priesthood.    One  will  only  directs  the 
body — the  will  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Conference.     The  exploded 
absurdity  of  the  jus  divinum  is  revived  among  men  who  but  yesterday  ex- 
changed the  apron  for  the  black  coat.    They  plead  a  special  call  to  a  special 
work,  and  demand,   therefore,   entire  obedience.     Who  should  resist  the 
divinely-appointed  messengers  of  Christy'     They  go  forth,  not  in  their  own 
power,  but  the  power  of  Cod,  and  the  people  are  therefore  required  to 
"  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  them."     Their  pretensions  they  found 
not  only  on  their  miraculous  vocation  but  on  alleged  principles  of  the  New 
Testament.     There  they  find  an  "  order^^  distinct  from  and  paramount  to 
all  other  Christians.     Of  that  order  are  they.     The  assumed  rights  of  that 
order  they  in  consequence  claim.     They  are  supreme  under  Christ  in  the 
church.     They  can  admit  of  no  "  co-ordinate  authority."     Though  con- 
structed out  of  "  local  preachers,"  by  a  change  of  dress,  and  the  prefix 
Reverend,  tlioy  frown  the  local  preachers  into  silence  as  they  pray  for  a 
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siiare  in  their  Reverences'  power.  They  remihd  the  suppHants  of  the 
disthaction  of  "  order,"  and  bid  them  learn  to  obey  before  they  essay  to 
rule.  In  their  disinterested  and  comprehensive  ardour  they  extend  their 
care  beyond  the  spiritual  to  temporal  concerns,  and  ease  the  "  lower  orders," 
the  deacons,  of  much  of  their  weighty  business.  In  a  word,  they  are  over  all 
and  in  all.  They  are  supreme  and  omnipresent.  They  have  an  eye  in 
every  member's  breast,  a  hand  in  every  member's  pocket,  a  rod  in  every 
member's  house.  A  member  cannot  marry  without  their  consent,  must  not 
eat  what  they  forbid,  must  dress  as  they  order,  must  think  as  they  dictate, 
and  speak  according  to  their  horn-book.  If  a  Methodist  complains  of  op- 
pression, he  is  denounced  as  an  innovator  ;  if  he  tells  his  tale  to  the  public 
he  is  excommunicated  as  a  worldling.  If  from  local  oppression  he  seeks 
redress  at  the  hands  of  the  Conference,  his  petition  is  arrested  by  his  op- 
pressor, or  should  it  by  some  rare  chance  escape  the  plenary  power  and 
hundred  hands  of  the  local  functionary,  it  finds  the  oppressor  turned  judge, 
and  surrounded  by  assessors  alike  concerned  to  maintain  an  usurped  domi- 
nion. We  have  not  exaggerated  the  picture.  The  following  cases  are  our 
vouchcR.  At  Leeds,  a  few  trustees  and  others  wished  to  have  an  or^an  in 
the  Brunswick  Chapel.  The  "  superintendaut"  of  the  circuit,  the  local 
*'  bishop,"  was  applied  to,  and  he  recommended  the  proper  course,  namely, 
application  to  the  leaders'  meeting.  A  large  majority  decided  against  the 
proposal,  and  according  to  Methodist  law  the  question  was  set  at  rest.  But 
the  organ  party  were  dissatisfied  ;  they  had  interest  with  the  preachers,  and 
acting  as  advised  by  authority,  they  applied  to  the  district  meeting.  Here 
they  met  with  a  second  defeat.  An  application  w^as  made  to  Conference, 
and  Conference  in  contempt  of  these  two  decisions,  and  therefore  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  own  laws,  granted  leave  for  the  erection  of  the  organ.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  infractions  of  the  law,  and  this  invasion  of  the  people's 
rights,  disorders  began  to  prevail  in  the  Leeds  societies.  Irregular  meetinos 
were  held.  These  the  people  justified  by  the  illegality  of  their  opponents' 
measures,  and  the  only  object  proposed  by  them  was  to  gain  time  for  an 
appeal  to  the  Conference.  Overtures  made  on  the  part  of  the  people  were 
rejected.  Uiiquaiitied  and  immediate  submission  was  required.  This 
being  impossible,  the  authorities  are  appealed  to,  a  conclave  assembles, 
none  are  allowed  to  vote  but  such  as  had,  in  writing,  signified  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  priestly  party,  and  one  thousand  members  accused  of  no  act  of 
immorality,  whose  sole  crime  was  their  having  dared  to  complain  that  Con- 
ference had  broken  its  own  laws  ;  one  thousand  members,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  were  local  preachers  and  thirty-five  leaders,  were,  without  the  least 
attempt  at  conciliation,  cut  off  from  a  connexion  which  was  dear  to  them, 
and  excluded  from  places  of  worship  which  they  had  helped  to  erect.  Of 
these  arbitrary  proceedings  several  members  at  Liverpool  thought  they  were 
bound  to  complain.  They  intimated  to  the  superintendant  their  intention 
to  introduce  the  subject  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  with  the  view  of  puttinor 
the  Conference  in  possession  of  their  sentiments.  The  superintendant  de- 
murred, but  being  advised  that  if  he  refused  to  entertain  the  subject,  an  irre- 
gular meeting  might  be  called,  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  Well,  then,  I 
suppose  we  must  endeavour  to  meet  the  case."  A  copy  of  the  address  in- 
tended to  be  sent  to  Conference  was  submitted  to  htm  before  the  meeting 
took  place.  This  he  revised,  and  what  he  objected  to  was  altered.  Reso- 
lutions in  the  spirit  of  the  address  were  moved  and  seconded  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  the  superintendant  refused  to  put  the  questions  to  the  vote. 
He  promised,  however,  to  call  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
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ing  the  subject.  At  the  time  appointed  there  was  a  full  attendance.  The 
superintendant  occupied  the  time  till  nearly  midniojht  in  talking  of  extra- 
neous matters,  and  concluded  by  sayinsc,  "  as  to  these  resolutions  I  cannut 
put  them  to  the  vote,  not  that  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  carried,  but  because 
I  cannot  put  any  thing  to  the  vote  which  I  consider  to  he  unmethodistical.'^ 
The  address,  however,  was  sent  to  the  Conference,  signed  by  those  who 
were  interested  in  it,  and  an  oral  reply  was  returned  to  the  effect,  that  "  the 
Conference  very  highly  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  superintendant  in 
steadily  resisting  any  discussions  connected  with  the  vital  interests  of  Me- 
thodism, and  that  his  refusal  to  put  to  the  vote  such  resolutions  was  exceed- 
ingly praiseworthy."  We  will  mention  one  mOre  case  in  illustration  of  the 
oppressive  spirit  of  the  Methodist  priesthood.  An  address  was  recently 
published  in  the  London  east  circuit  calling  upon  the  people  to  auc;ment  the 
preachers'  income.  Mr.  Russell,  a  class  leader  and  local  preacher,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  opposition  to  the  address,  on  the  grounds  that  £300  per 
annum,  the  income  of  each  preacher  in  that  circuit,  was  an  ample  provision, 
or  if  that  sum  was  not  sufficient,  the  number  of  preachers  might  be  dimi- 
nished without  detriment  to  "  the  work  of  God."  This  scandalum  mag- 
natum  brought  down  on  his  head,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  red-hot 
thunderbolts  of  ecclesiastical  condemnation.  The  superintendant  began  by 
taking  from  Mr.  Russell  his  oiFicial  appointments,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  explain,  the  conduct  of  his  reverence  was,  he  states,  "  more  like  a  furious 
lion,  or  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps,  than  a  Christian  minister."  Mr. 
Russell  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  authorized  judicature  and  acquitted. 
Yet  two  preachers  came  after  the  decision  had  been  taken,  and  pronounced 
his  expulsion  from  the  body.  The  fellow-workers  with  Mr.  Russell  pro- 
tested against  these  despotic  measures,  but  in  vain.  The  superintendant  re- 
fused to  relent,  except  the  offender  confessed  his  fault  and  supplicated 
pardon.  How  odious  and  detestable  are  these  proceedings  !  In  reading 
them  one  is  almost  cheated  into  the  belief  that  they  refer  to  the  details  of 
injustice  in  a  slave  colony,  rather  than  to  the  conduct  of  Christians  to  Chris- 
tians; and  who  can  refuse  to  concur  in  the  remark  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
"  could  the  Methodists  be  invested  with  the  absolute  power  which  Rome 
once  possessed,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  unless  checked  by  the  j^enius  of 
a  more  humane  age,  the  Conference  would  equal  Rome  itself  in  the  spirit 
of  persecution."* 

The  cause  of  dissent  we  identify  with  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  and 
we  charge  the  Methodists  with  ini|)eding  the  latter  by  impeding  the  former. 
Methodism  is  a  covered  foe  to  dissent.  It  is  dissent,  and  yet  it  is  an  enemy 
to  the  principles  of  dissent.  It  has  done  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  further 
its  own  interests;  therefore,  and  for  no  other  reason  it  has  become,  to  use  the 
favourite  phrases,  "  a  form  of  partial  dissent,"  "  a  moderated  dissent."  While 
indulging  in  this  "parti;il  dissent,"  the  leaders  boast  of  the  services  they 
have  done  to  the  Establishment  ;  "  these  vestiges  of  attachment  to  the  Church 
check  that  tendency  to  theoretic  principles  of  dissent  which  level  themselves 
against  all  establishments,"  Nor  have  they  yet  resigned  all  hope  of  a  return 
to  the  arms  of  mother  church ;  thus  they  coquet  with  the  established  hierar- 
chy— ''our  retaining  these;  vestiges  of  our  ancient  churchmanship  answers 
the  valuable  purpose  of  not  absolutely  barring  the  door,  under  all  possible 
contingencies,  to  the  cultivation  of  a  better  understanding  with  our  brethren 
of  the  pAtablishment."     It  is  the  principles,  however,  which  they  dissemi- 
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hate  that  prove  the  worst  enemies  of  dissent.  We  hardly  need  add,  that 
these  princij)les  are  of  the  most  slavisfi  nature.  They  make  the  people  no- 
thing— the  priesthood  every  thing.  They  are  of  the  very  essence  of  priest- 
craft. "  Methodism  is  as  far  removed  from  democracy,"  we  are  told  on 
authority,  "  as  it  is  from  sin."  "  A  principle  uniformly  avoided  in  Metho- 
dism," another  authority  says,  "  is,  that  all  power  is  derived  from  the  peo- 
ple, none  from  God,  save  what  comes  through  them."  Now  dissent  cannot 
flourish  when  these  principles  prevail.  They  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all 
secession  from  established  hierarchies.  Yet  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the 
principles  with  wnich  Methodism  has  imbued  the  minds  of  some  myriads  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  It  has  gone  into  the  strong-holds  of  dis- 
sent— it  ha<!  gone  among  the  people,  and  bound  those  who,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  would  have  been  on  our  side,  with  a  seven-fold  coid;  it 
has  done  more  than  any  other  thing  to  check  the  progress  of  liberal  senti- 
ments within  the  last  century  ;  it  bus  pervaded  the  mass  with  sentiments, 
attachments,  and  fears,  all  working  together  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  human 
soul.  We  pray  it  may  not  be  found  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  in- 
crease of  Catholicism.  We  fear  it  has.  We  say  not  much  when  we  affirm, 
that  the  Pope  has  better  claims  to  spiritual  dominion  than  the  junto  which 
rules  the  Conference.  The  statement  of  these  claims  may  fascinate  minds  so 
constituted  as  are  those  of  the  bulk  of  the  Methodist  commimity. 

Of  one  thing  Methodism  may  boast — it  is  cof.sistent.  Throughout  it  is  a 
system  of  slavish  principles  and  lordly  rule.  There  is  no  spurious  mixture 
of  aftected  liberalism.  Methodist  preachers  are  priests,  and  they  avow  it ; 
they  exact  submission,  and  they  justify  their  exaction  ;  they  keep  the  people 
down,  and  they  plead  their  right  so  to  do.  They  are  themselves  of  the 
powers  that  be,  and  under  the  intiuence  of  an  esprit  de  corps,  they  require 
from  their  subjects  plenary  obedience  to  ail  constituted  authorities.  Thus, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Watson,  they  call  on  the  people  in  spiritual  concerns  to 
be  "  docile,  obedient  to  the  word  of  exhortation,  willing  to  submit  in  the 
Lord  to  those  who  preside  over  them,  and  are  charged  to  exercise  Christ's 
discipline ;''  and  thus,  in  the  words  of  the  Conference,  they,  in  the  stormy 
times  of  1792,  charged  their  body  to  be  politically  subservient  . — "  None  of 
us  shall,  either  in  writing  or  conversation,  speak  lightly  or  irreverently  of 
the  government  under  which  he  lives.  Wc  are  to  observe  that  the  oracles  of 
God  command  us  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  and  that  honour  to  the 
king  is  thus  connected  with  the  fear  of  tiod."  And  again,  in  a  worse  spirit, 
in  1794,  "We  most  affectionately  entreat  all  our  brethren,  in  t!ie  name  of 
God,  to  honour  the  king.  Let  us  daily  pray  for  our  rulers,  and  submit  our- 
selves to  EVERY  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.''  This  time-serving 
spirit  has  attended  Methodism  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  body  are  now  exclaiming  against  that  "  false  liberalism  which 
bodes  no  good  either  to  church  or  state."  Let  the  friends  of  the  liberties  of 
man  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  Methodist  community.  They  hav2  been 
slaves,  they  are  slaves,  and  they  would,  too  many  of  them,  be  tools  to  en- 
slave others.  The  preachers  have  been  tyrants,  they  are  tyrants,  and  they 
would,  too  many  of  them,  be  tools  to  enslave  others.  In  making  this  asser- 
tion we  only  say,  that  men  will  act  in  consistency  with  their  recognized 
principles. 

Our  fears  of  the  probable  effects  of  Methodistic  influence  are  much  abated 
by  knowing  that  a  change  is  going  on  in  the  Methodist  community.  Libe- 
ral principles  are  gaining  ground  in  the  minds  of  many.  A  determination 
to  defend  and  multiply  their  actual  liberties  no  few  have  manifested.     Dis- 
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content  with  the  present  state  of  things  is  widely  spreading.     Hundreds  have 
seceded,  to  the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  Conference;  and  thousands  are 
prepared  to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs,  or  to  leave  Egyptian  bondage.    We 
wish  all  such  God-speed.    No  cause  is  dearer  than  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  man — none  more  holy  than  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  all  his 
followers  free.     Let  those  who  are  justly  discontented  be  true  to  this  sacred 
cause.     Let  them  be  strong  and  quit  themselves  like  men.    In  bondage  they 
may  be  sure  true  religion  cannot  flourish.     To  be  pious,  men  must  first  be 
free  ;  freedom  and  piety  are  twin  sisters  ;  they  are  born  of  the  same  parent, 
nursed  of  the  same  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  and  they  pine  and  die  if  per- 
manently separated.     Tlieir  language  to  each  other  is  that  of  Ruth  to  her 
mother-in-law — "whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  ^nd  where  thou  lodgest  I  will 
lodge  ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God ;  where  thou 
(liest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried  ;  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me."     On  account  of  this  indissoluble 
union  w'e  esteem  liberty  before  all  other  things,  and  on  the  same  account  we 
have  a  lasting  controversy  with  the  rulers  of  the  Methodists.     We  forgive 
them  every  thing — all  their  extravagancies  ;  but  their  wounds  on  liberty  we 
cannot  forgive.     These,  together  with  the  weapons  by  which  mainly  they 
have  inflicted  them,  namely,  pious  frauds  and  holy  horror,  are  our  perfect 
abomination.    We  quarrel  with  no  man  for  his  creed  ;  we  can  tolerate  fana- 
ticism ;  but  the  tyrant,  whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  in  whatever  sect, 
liowever  disguised,  shall  meet  with  no  quarter  from  us.     Let  the  virtuous 
indignation  that  is  now  kindling  in  the  Methodist  community  rise  to  a  loud 
and  yet  a  louder  note.     Those  who  feel  it  have  but  to  resolve  to  be  free, 
and  who  or  vvb.at  can  withstand  tliem  ?     Let  them  expand  their  views — 
there  is  need ;  let  them  emerge  from  their  former  darkness,  not  partially, 
but  to  the  full  and  perfect  day ;  let  them  grow  and  speedily  into  the  full 
proportions  of  men  in  Christ,  and  myriads  after  them  will  rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed.     The  day  is  auspicious  to  their  exertions.     The  power  of  the 
Conference  is  on  the  wane.     The  rate  of  increase  in  their  servants  is  annu- 
ally growing  less.     The  flow  of  wealth  into  their  cofters  is  subsiding  to  a 
gentle  and  shallow  stream.     In  the  very  symbols  of  their  greatness  are  seen 
elements  of  their  decay.     They  won  their  way  to  extended  dominion  by 
unpretending  and  unadorned  simplicity.     They  are  losing  their  hold  on  the 
people's  minds  and  their  means  of  swaying  the  people's  affections  by  the 
pomp  and  splendour  and  dignity  which  they  aftect  in  their  forms  and  places 
of  worship.     They  are  cliallenging  a  contrast  with  the  Establishment  which 
will  prove  their  bane,  and  they  are  subduing  their  original  fervour,  and  veiling 
with  gaudy  coverings  tlieir  original  plainness,  by  which  they  are  hastening 
on  their  own  dissolution.     As  preachers,  anxious  to  lead  men  from  sin  to 
God,  they  were  irresistible  in  their  appeals  to  the  people  ;  but  as  "  pastors," 
as  "  a  distinct  order,"  as  "  possessing  inherent  rights,"  as  governing  jure 
divino — with  the  much-affected  prehx  of  reverence,  or  the  more  aspiring 
appellation  "  bishop  or  superintendant,"  as  a  body  of  men  caballing  for  the 
fattest  stalls,*  and  seeking  the  flock  for  the  fleece,  as  "  men  of  learning," 
and  lovers  of  splendour  and  power  more  than  of  God,  they  will  find  labour 
enough  to  hold  the  ground  they  have  gained,  and  would  do  well  if  diey 
wish  to  avoid  disaj)pointment,  to  renounce  all  hope  of  largely  extending 
Ihcir  empire.     "  I  read  church  history,"  says  Calamy,  "  and  could  not  help 
observing  with  many  others  that  have  gone  before  mo,  that  as  the  fondness 
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for  church  power  and  pomp  increased,  the  spirit  of  serious  piety  declined 
and  decayed  among  those  that  bore  the  name  of  Christians."  This  result 
and  its  natural  consequence,  decline  of  members  and  resources,  would  even 
now  have  been  observable  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  disinterested  labours  of  the  local  preachers  and  of  the  lay  instrumentality 
generally,  which  nevertheless  the  "  pastors"  underrate,  not  to  say  contemn. 

We  have  spoken  of  change  in  the  Methodist  body.     In  one  particular  the 
symptoms  of  change  are  very  marked.     Few  need  to  be  told  that  Wesley 
was  a  field  preacher,  that  Methodism  advanced  considerably  among  the  peo- 
ple by  field  preaching.    Yet  no  sooner  had  the  system  lodged  itself  in  splen- 
did houses,  decked  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  led  its  advocates  to  fare 
sumptuously  every  day,  than  it  forgot  the  poor  beggar  without ;  nay,  more, 
forbade  those  who  desired  to  go  into  the  highways  and  compel  them  to  come 
in.     The  minutes  of  Conference  bear  testimony  too  ample  to  this  change, 
and  give  evidence  too  ample  in  support  of  a  charge  of  grievous  inconsistency. 
Field  preaching  was  justified  by  Wesley  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  exi- 
gency.    It  was  in  his  time  the  way  of  God's  own  indication,  for  thousands 
were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.     Now  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
with  an  increasing  population  and  increasing  crime  the  exigency  has  been 
or  is  less.    Why  then  have  the  Conference  excommunicated  members  again 
and  again  for  carrying  the  gospel  to  those  who  felt  no  prompting  to  come  to 
seek  it,  forgetful  alike  of  the  early  history  of  Methodism  and  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  gospel  ?     The  system  of  itinerancy  is  also  on  the  decline.     At 
first  a  Methodist  preacher  remained  at  most  but  a  few  months  in  a  place. 
This  time  was  then  extended  to  one  year.     Afterwards,  with  a  view  to  the 
accommodation  of  certain  influential  preachers,  permission  was  given   by 
that  "  most  perfect  aristocracy  on  earth,"  the  Conference,  to  the  ievf  who 
have  influence  in  congregations,  to  petition  for  the  continuance  of  an  accep- 
table orator  for  a  second  year.     But  now  the  rules  of  the  oligarchy  manage 
things  still  more  to  their  own   advantage.      A  circuit   may   contain   five 
preachers  and  consist  of  one  large  town.   B.,  the  secretary,  or  perchance  the 
president  of  the  Conference,  wishes  to  remain  in  this  large  town,  where  he  is 
well  "accommodated"  as  to  "  provision  and  labour."     In  consequence  he 
clianges  his  place  upon  "the  plan"  without  changing  his  locality  in  space, 
and  remaining  snugly  lodged  in  the  same  abode,  circulates,  as  a  preacher, 
year  after  year,  round  a  circuit  limited  by  the  circumference  of  one  town. 
And  this  to  him,  and  to  all  beside  who  are  of  "  the  powers  that  be,"  is  iti' 
nerancy,  these  are  "  travelling  preachers."    Could  Wesley  himself  rise  from 
his  grave  and  appear  before  the  chief  men  in  the  chief  stations  of  Methodism, 
Wesley,  who,  for  fifty  years,  travelled,   preaching  and  writing  incessantly, 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles  every  year,  and  see  them  making  speedy 
progress  to  rival  the  incumbents  of  the  church  in  their  incumbency,  how  would 
he  feel  the  ardour  rekindle  in  his  bosom  in  which  he  flogged,  when  he  first 
began  his  public  ministry,  the  lazy  and  sleeping  servants  of  the  establishment ! 
These  several  tokens  of  change  and  decay  would,  we  are  free  to  confess, 
occasion  to  us  much  regret,  were  it  not  that  the  spirit  of  Methodism  is  a 
spirit  of  despotism.     The  work  of  evangelists  we  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
Conference  carry  on  in  triumph  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.     It  is  a  work  that  is  greatly  needed,  and  for  what  they  have  done 
therein  we  thank  them ;  but  when  we  think  of  the  slavish  principles  and 
despotic  rule  of  the  Methodist  hierarchy,  we  rejoice  that  change  and  decay 
are  visible  in  their  institutions  ;  and  in  anticipation  of  the  events  of  another 
century,  we  take  up  the  "  proverb"  uttered  of  old  in  exultation  over  the 
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fall  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  and  say,  "  how  hath  the  oppressor  ceased  !"* 
And  the  rather  are  we  disposed  to  think  with  complacency  of  the  fall  of  the 
Babel  which  the  Conference  have  erected,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  in  doc- 
trinal intolerance  also  the  Methodist  rulers  have  departed  from  their  primi- 
tive simplicity.  "  Wesley  himself  required  from  his  followers  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  no  shibboleth.  "  The  Scriptures,"  he  says,  "  are  the  only  rule  and 
the  sufficient  rule  both  of  our  faith  and  practice."  True  he  did  not  always 
act  in  strict  consistency  with  his  own  declaration,  yet  he  was  no  bigot.  He 
required  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  that  his  assistants  should  be  earnest  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  But  now  all  who  would  act  in  the  Conference  must 
think  with  Conference  on  each  and  every  disputed  point,  and  to  certify  the 
purity  and  completeness  of  their  orthodoxy  are  required  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted "  into  connexion"  to  signify  their  belief — in  what  .^ — in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  ?  no  ; — in  the  Assembly's  Catechism  ?  no  ; — in  something 
somewhat  longer  than  either  of  these  lengthy  symbols,  in  the  eight  volumes 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  Sernums,  and  in  Mr.  W.'s  Notes  on  the  New  Testament. 
VV  hatsoever  is  contained  in  these,  all  "  ministers"  are  to  profess,  and  to 
teach,  and  to  vary  in  the  least  from  all  and  every  thing  therein  contained, 
brings  down  on  the  rash  offender  the  punishment  of  excommunication,  ex- 
cept where,  as  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  power  and  talent  of  the  individual 
render  it  convenient  to  overlook  his  heretical  pravity.  This  is  another  and 
a  gross  otience  against  religious  liberty.  We  know  that  Methodism  has 
done  good  service  in  the  field  against  the  monstrous  dogmas  of  Calvin.  The 
minds  of  thousands  it  has  liberated  from  the  strong  agony  which  these  tenets 
occasion  in  all  who,  earnest  in  their  religious  convictions,  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  Gamaliel  of  Geneva.  So  far  we  recognize  the  leaders  of  Methodism  as 
friends  to  religious  emancipation.  But  for  one  shackle  they  have  taken  off, 
they  have  put  on  and  rivettcd  ten,  and  in  no  instance  more  firmly  than 
in  the  dread  of  miscalled  heresy  which  they  have  inspired,  and  in  the  re- 
prei-sion  of  religious  inquiry  in  which  they  have,  alas  !  too  well  succeeded. 
A  better  sj)irit  is,  however,  even  in  this  particular  beginning  to  prevail. 
There  are  many  in  the  body  tired  and  disgusted  with  traversing  the  dull  and 
tiresome,  because  unvarying  round,  marked  out  by  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons. 
They  are  weary  of  nieetuig  :it  every  turn  with  prison  bars.  Tlicy  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  why  they  should  thus  be  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined; 
why  they  may  not  extend  the  range  of  their  minds,  and  rove  at  large  in 
quest  of  truth  over  the  ample  domains  of  God's  works  and  God's  word.  And 
a  few  there  are  who  have  spoiled  the  proportions  of  that  worthy  figure 
which  the  labour  of  ages  has  been  needed  to  construct,  and  which  in  all  the 
ruuitiplicity  of  its  Protean  forms  has  still  been  designated  Orthodoxy.  Others 
5till  more  hold  have  done  better  service  than  lop  an  extremity  of  the  image 
by  denying  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ ;  they  have  ventured  even  to  re- 
move the  basis  on  which  it  stands,  by  impeaching  the  doctrine  of  Oiiginal 
Sin.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  manifested  itself,  the  recent  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  Corifcrence,  and  the  operations  of  the  Schoolmaster,  will  foster; 
and  a  purer  lorni  of  Christianity  may  be  the  reward  of  those  who  are  now 
sirugghng  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Ill  the  state  of  things  of  which  we  have  S|)oken,  the  path  which  the  Con- 
ffrence  ought  to  pursue  with  a  view  to  tin  ir  own  iiiUrests  is  manifest.  If 
they  wish  to  retain  and  perpetuate  their  power,  they  niust  loosen  the  reins 
of  tluir  government,     l.et   them  venture  no    faithcr.      It   is  the  last  'iroji 
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which  causes  the  cup  to  overflow.  Their  subjects  have  borne  as  much  as 
they  can,  and  as  much  as,  in  their  present  state,  they  will.  They  know 
and  feel  they  are  oppressed,  they  are  ahve  in  part  to  a  sense  of  their  rights. 
Many  have  indisnan'Jy  flung  from  their  shoulders  the  yoke  of  bondage, 
others  yet  bearing:  it  feel  their  cheeks  mantle  with  shame.  Let  the  Con- 
terence  then  see  To  its  future  measures. 

Periculosce  plenum  opus  alese 
Tracta^  :  et  incedis  per  ignes 
$up(jositos  ciuerl  doloso. 

Let  it  abandon  all  Jesuitical  dealings,  and  all  forced  constructions  of  law. 
Let  it  abate  somewhat  at  least  of  its  lofty  notions.  Let  the  priest  sink  into 
the  brother  ;  it  is  a  more  honourable  and  a  more  endearing  relation  ;  and, 
as  brethren,  let  those  who  are  now  rulers  in  Israel  treat  with  the  people  in 
a  spirit  of  Christian  equality.  Thus  may  the  Conference  retain  all  the  in- 
fluence which  it  ought  to  possess,  and  still  carryforward  to  the  satisfactioa 
of  pood  men  of  all  sects  the  great  work  which  its  Founder  began. 


CONVERSION    OF   A   CATHOLI  C  PRIEST. 

Heidelburg. 
The  following  is  a  narrative  of  a  conversion  firom  the  Catholic  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  which  is  remarkable  chietly  as  having  commenced  in  the 
rtjection  of  a  doctrine  which  still  darkens  the  creed  of  almost  every  Protes- 
tant Church.  It  is  interesting  as  the  history  of  an  honest  and  devout  mind, 
long  struggling  under  an  overwhelming  weight  of  superstitious  terrors,  and 
rising  at  length  into  better  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God.  This 
history,  written  by  himself,  was  first  published  in  Dr.  Paulus's  Sophronizon. 
It  was  inserted  in  a  number  of  the  Allgemeine  Kirchen  Zeitung,  from  which 
some  passages  of  his  life  are  now  extracted.  Charles  Jais,  formerly  a  Ca- 
tholic parish  priest  in  Munich,  was  minister  of  a  Protestant  Church  in 
Cutingen  when  he  wrote  his  narrative,  and  is  probably  still  living  there. 
He  was  born  in  1775  at  a  place  in  Bavaria,  where  few  of  the  inhabitants 
had  ever  seen  a  ProtestanL  He  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  was  placed 
in  a  convent  school  in  Bavaria.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  became 
thoughtful,  inquisitive,  and  (to  use  his  own  words)  extremely  scrupulous. 
This  was  remarked  in  a  catechetical  lecture  of  one  of  the  Professors,  and 
that  hour  he  describes  as  the  date  of  all  his  subsequent  distress,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  first  step  to  his  conversion  to  Protestantism.  The  Professor's 
lecture  was  on  the  eternal  duration  and  intensity  of  hell  torments.  He 
said,  "  If  every  thousand  years  a  bird  should  come  and  drink  out  of  the  sea, 
it  would  at  last  become  dry,  but  the  torments  of  hell  are  always  but  begun. 
If  every  million  of  years  he  should  sharpen  his  beak  upon  that  mountain, 
(they  were  in  view  of  one  half  a  league  high,)  it  would  at  last  become 
dust,  but  eternity  is  always  but  begun,  and  every  deadly  sin  plunges  into 
hell."  "  I  began,"  says  the  biographer,  "  to  tremble  in  my  whole  frame, 
for  many  a  deadly  sin  lay  upon  me  which  now  pressed  heavily  on  my  heart. 
Ofien  on  the  Sunday  I  had  been  inattentive  at  mass,  once  I  had  not  been 
-  present,  and  thou'.ih  I  confessed  regularly,  yet  I  might  not  have  been  dili- 
gent tnough  in  the  duty  of  self-examination,  and  might  have  omitted  to 
confess  all.     Ai:o  1  had  once  eaten  flesh  on  Friday.     Still  all  was  not  lost; 
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since  the  mercy  of  God  gave  me  time  for  repentance,  I  would  repent,  con- 
fess, and  sin  no  more.  But  my  distress  of  mind  reached  its  extreme  point, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  first  ground  of  my  conversion  was  laid,  when  the 
good  Franciscan  proceeded  to  say,  •  How  happy  are  we  Catholics  who 
were  born  in  the  true  faith  ;  for  all  Jews,  Turks,  Pagans,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  especially  all  Heretics^  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly.'  A  male- 
factor expecting  every  moment  the  fatal  stroke  does  not  suffer  greater  mental 
agony  than  I  endured.  In  our  library  were  Gellert's  Fables,  Sturm's  Re- 
flections, Stilling's  Lives,  I  knew  that  the  authors  were  Protestants,  and  I 
held  them  to  be  good  and  pious  men  ;  and  these  are  children  of  hell,  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  true  faith.  And  who  are  there  of  the  Catholics  that 
have  never  committed  a  deadly  sin  ?  Who  then  shall  be  saved?  In  my 
distress  I  was  tempted  to  curse  existence ;  I  lamented  our  wretched  race, 
and  thought  the  beasts  were  happy.  Peace  of  mind  was  gone  for  ever  ;  and 
if  a  thought  of  pleasure  entered,  I  dismissed  it  with  dismay.  That  faith  in 
the  God  of  our  fathers  which  I  had  in  childhood,  when  surrounded  by  the 
glorious  scenes  in  nature,  existed  in  me  no  more.  Not  that  I  really  consi- 
dered God  as  a  most  cruel  tyrant ;  this  my  conscience  forbade ;  but  the 
conflict  between  piety  to  God  and  my  present  faith,  was  a  source  of  such 
misery  as  one  would  pity  in  the  worst  of  criminals.  When  I  expressed  a 
doubt,  and  sought  relief  from  the  Professor,  his  sole  reply  was,  '  You  are  an 
inquirer,  you  must  believe ;  would  you  be  wiser  than  the  church,  and  so 
many  thousands  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  of  men  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  it  is  written,  '  has  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  to  make  one  vessel 
to  honour  and  the  other  to  dishonour  ?'  And  what  are  you  that  you  should 
dispute  the  right  against  God  ?  The  judgments  of  God  are  unsearchable. 
Believe,  and  explore  not.'  I  did  indeed  believe,  but  as  doubts  continually 
returned,  the  conflict  within  me  still  existed  ;  and  it  was  the  more  alarming 
because  it  was  no  longer  limited  to  this  single  point,  but  extended  by  degrees 
to  many  others."  The  writer  proceeds  to  state  that  his  mental  agony  was 
too  strong  for  his  health,  and  that  he  suff"ered  long  under  its  eft'ects  in  his 
chest  and  stomach.  Thus  passed  his  youth,  spoiled  of  every  pleasure. 
During  seven  years  of  misery,  he  often  wished  for  death  in  vait).  In  his 
twentieth  year,  hoping  to  find  rest  in  solitude,  he  entered  on  a  noviciate  in  a 
monastery,  and  for  the  first  year  he  found  what  he  sought ;  but  in  the  se- 
cond he  became  weary  of  the  uniformity  of  his  life,  and  felt  that  his  health 
was  not  restored  as  he  had  hoped.  He  left  his  cloister,  and  after  some  time 
went  to  Munich  and  became  preacher  there  at  St.  John's.  •'  In  this  clia- 
racter,  he  says,  I  thought  it  right  to  examine  more  nearly  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  I  might  be  the  better  qualified  to  explain  and  to 
defend  them  ;  and  again  the  doctrine  of  eternal  torments  took  possession  of 
my  thoughts."  The  result  of  his  reasoning  "  was  a  persuasion,  that  since  God 
is  our  Father,  and  all  religion  stands  upon  this  universal  relation,  a  relation 
which  reason  and  nature  declnre  to  us ;  against  this  great  truth,  no  writing, 
which  is  always  capable  of  a  diff'erent  interpretation,  may  be  considered  as 
valid.  Thus,"  he  says,  "  I  reasoned,  and  there  was  light  in  my  soul,  and  God 
stood  before  me  again  as  a  benevolent  parent.  My  heart  was  again  open, 
embracing  all  things  with  affection,  and  through  my  darkness  I  looked  out 
joyful  to  the  starry  heavens,  and  exclaimed,  No  !  there  is  not  such  a  hell 
as  I  have  been  taught  to  believe."  The  change  had  now  begun  which  was 
to  end  in  better  views  of  the  government  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
At  length,  after  more  than  twelve  years  of  mental  sufl'ering  and  conflict,  he 
resolved  to  separate  himself  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  he  con- 
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eludes  by  saying,  "  that  much  as  it  had  cost  him,  he  had  never  repented  of 
bis  separation." 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Protestant  convert  disengaged  himself  from  his  first 
faith  by  placing  himself  on  the  ground  of  rationalism ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
inferred  from  his  own  account  of  his  previous  studies,  that  he  \vas  ill-pre- 
pared for  a  biblical  examination  of  the  question.  The  name  rationalism  is 
perhaps  new  to  some  of  your  readers,  but  it  occurs  continually  in  the  reli- 
gious polemics  of  these  parts,  and  seems  to  be  used  to  designate  an  opinion 
or  set  of  opinions  directly  opposed  to  supranaturahsm.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
believed,  that  different  shades  of  opinion,  and  even  different  opinions,  are 
included  under  it.  It  often  denotes,  what  is  often  called  in  England,  anti- 
supranaturalism,  but  it  is  also  descriptive  of  those  who,  without  rejecting  the 
Christian  miracles,  constitute  reason  the  arbiter  of  what  is  to  be  received  as 
revealed  truth.  Of  the  last  class  of  rationalists  again,  some  maintain  that 
nothing  can  be  revealed  truth  which  is  either  contrary  to  the  reason  of  man 
or  above  it ;  while  others  would  exclude  only  what  is  contrary  to  his  reason. 
As  the  battle  between  supranaturahsm  and  rationalism  still  rages,  especially 
at  the  University  of  Halle,  where  it  may  end  in  something  more  offensive 
and  ponderous  than  the  smoke  of  controversy,  some  occasional  notices  of  the 
origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  dispute  will  not  be  unacceptable 
perhaps  in  vour  Repository.  In  the  Theolo^isches  Literaturblatt  of  the  All- 
gemeiue  Kirchenzeitung,  the  subject  is  introduced  for  tlie  first  time  in  the 
year  1824,  in  a  review  of  an  inquiry  into  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  holy 
supper,  by  Dr.  David  Schulz,  Theological  Professor  in  the  University  of 
JBreslau.  The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  that  treatise :  "  It 
seems  to  be  as  ungrateful  as  it  is  impious  to  say  that  the  Creator,  in  giving 
reason  and  revelation  to  man,  has  bestowed  upon  him  two  mutually 
hostile,  and  conflicting  gifts,  one  of  which  can  be  beneficial  to  him  only  in 
proportion  as  he  withdraws  himself  from  the  deceitful  light  of  the  other." 
"  Had  we  not  the  divine  seed  already  within  us,  and  were  there  not  in  our 
nature  a  medium  of  communion  with  God  through  our  reason,  a  revelation 
absolutely  strange  and  external  to  us  would  be  no  more  titted  for  our  use, 
than  a  mathematical  or  metaphysical  lecture  for  the  instruction  of  the  brute 
creation.  Between  existences  in  no  way  akin,  there  can  be  no  understand- 
ing." "  Above  all  human  thoushts,  inquiries,  and  knowledge,  with  a  sure 
and  rapid  march,  came  forth  the  revelation  by  Christ ;  but  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, necessary,  that  it  be  either  above  tlie  reason  of  man  or  against  his  na- 
ture." "  The  just  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  this.  Both  the  think- 
ino-  power  which  we  are  wont  to  consider  as  purely  human  and  natural,  and 
the  revelation  which  we  acknowledge  as  an  extraordinary  gift  of  Providence, 
far  from  being  essentially  divided,  are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  con- 
firm, supply,  and  illustrate  each  other,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  resolved 
into  a  perfect  unity.  No  view  can  be  rational  which  contradicts  the  plain 
word  of  God  :  and  no  exposition  of  the  divine  word  ;  above  all,  no  history 
of  a  revelation  which  is  opposed  to  sound  reason  can  be  valid.  They  are 
alike  in  error  who  would  exalt  the  value  of  either  by  the  rejection  of  one  o£ 
them." 

Between  the  author's  opinion  of  the  office  of  reason  in  religion  and  that 
of  the  editor.  Dr.  Zimmerman,  of  Darmstadt,  there  is  a  broad  but  not  well- 
defined  line  of  distinction.  According  to  the  latter,  "  all  religion  proceeds 
from  revelation,  for  the  spiritual  eye  has  as  little  light  in  itself  as  the  corpo- 
real. It  would  be  arrogance  in  reason  to  consider  itself  as  the  source  and 
discoverer  of  religious  truths  ;  but  since  revelation  is  intended  for  man,  and 
since  it,  as  well  as  reason,  cotiies  from  God,  between  them  there  can  be  no 
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contradiction.  Reason  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  examine  [xvaKoivnv  is 
the  expression  of  the  Apostle  Paul)  what  is  offered  to  it  as  revelation.  It 
will  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  comprehend  perfectly  what  is  above  human 
sense — it  will  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  much  that  surpasses  its  power  of 
comprehension  ;  but  it  neither  may  nor  can  receive  what  is  opposed  to  its 
own  inherent  laws.  That  which  endures  the  test  it  receives  into  itself,  not 
because  it  is  founded  upon  an  exterior  revelation,  (for  then  the  door  would 
be  open  for  superstition  and  enthusiasm  to  tome  in,)  but  because  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  seeds  that  exist  in  itself,  and  with  the  receptive  power  which 
God  has  given  it,  and  satisfies  the  highest  wants  of  hunian  nature.  Thus 
then  the  true  rationalist  is  in  fact  the  only  true  supranaturalist.  The  true 
rationalist  acknowledges  the  supranatural  essence  and  source  of  religion,  but 
he  examines,  constructs,  and  forms  it  in  himself,  in  conformity  with  his  own 
rational  nature  (subjectu  rationalistische  in  metaphysical  phrase),"  The  Re- 
viewer adds,  "  That  which  is  named  rationalism  purposely,  but  falsely,  by  the 
zealots  for  the  faith  of  authority  of  the  present  day,  in  order  to  bring  into 
bad  repute  the  highest  and  noblest  power  in  man,  that  will  have  not  only 
the  spiritual  sight  to  be  in  us,  but  also  the  supranatural  light,  and  rejects  a 
revelation  coming  to  it  from  without."  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  more 
recent  pubhcation,  because,  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  it  seems  to 
furnish  a  clue  by  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  of  progression 
from  rationalism  to  what  may  be  called  ultra-rationalism.  Dr.  ^chultess, 
not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  third  Centennial  Reformation  Festival  in 
Berne,  dedicated  to  his  brethren,  "  De  uno  pianissimo  plenissimoque  argu- 
mento  pro  Divinitate  disciplinse  ac  personse  Jesu  lucubrationem,  judiciis 
fraternis  cunctorum  ecclesiae  patriae  ministrorum  subjectam."  His  argument 
is  built  upon  a  proposition  whicl)  will  be  given  most  satisfactorily  in  his  own 
words.  "  Si  quod  ponitur  verbum,  recesse  est  horainibus  cum  Deo  societas 
orationis,  sin  orationis  etiam  rationis  et  intelligentiae  ;  ita  ut  homines,  quod- 
cunque  verbum  Dei  ad  ipsos  factum  sit,  facultate  nativa,  i.  e.  ab  summo 
parente  ingenerata,  quoad  ejus  oporteat  percipiant  ejusque  divinitatcm  ig- 
noscant,  i.  e.  crtdant."  The  import  appears  to  be  tiiis  ;  that  if  a  word  of 
God  is  given  to  men,  there  must  be  a  language  of  communication  between 
God  and  men,  and  if  a  language  a  reason  also,  and  an  intelligence  v\hich  is 
mutHal.  So  th.'.t  whatever  word  of  God  is  communicated  to  men,  by  a  na- 
tural faculty  implanted  in  them  by  the  Supreme  Parent,  they  may  be  able  to 
perceive  and  understand  all  that  it  concerns  them  to  know,  and  to  recognize 
the  divine  origin  in  the  truth  revealed,  i.  e.  to  believe.  W  hat  this  faculty 
is,  is  farther  thus  explained  :  "  We  may  distinguish  with  certainty  tlie  hu- 
man and  the  divine  reason  in  ourselves  and  others  ;  for  as  mortals,  children 
of  Adam,  we  jjossess  the  ratio  humana,  (^l^i/c^,)  but  as  besides  the  fathers 
of  our  flesh  we  have  a  heavenly  lather,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  (twv  wvcv- 
[tMiuti,)  we  have  a  double  origin,  and  even  as  Christ,  (John  iii.  if,  6,  i.  1, 
J  2,  13  ;  James  i.  18  ;  Rom.  i.  3,  4,)  we  also  have  a  divine  reason."  The 
time  is  not  come  for  a  complete  and  dispassionate  history  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  present  day  in  Protestant  Germany.  'Ihe  most  cheering 
view  of  the  whole  is,  that  beneath  every  colour  and  shade  of  opinion  there  is 
a  deep  ground  of  heartfelt  conviction,  that,  whether  the  sources  of  religion 
be  sought  in  reasoii,  feeling,  or  faith,  in  a  light  within,  or  a  light  coining 
from  without,  an  interior  or  exterior  revelation,  it  has  objective  truth,  and  is 
a  great  reality  that  it  comes  immediately  from  the  omnipresent  God,  in  whom 
we  live,  and  think,  and  feel,  and  that  it  is  the  sole  guide  to  the  great  end  of 
t»ur  being,  to  toiibtant  and  still  jnogrcssivc  virtue,  and  to  a  holy  and  happy 
immorlaliiy.  •'•  M. 
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j4dditional  Remarks  on  the  Nature 
and  Evidences  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus. 

Letter  II, 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


If  the  belief  in  shades  or  apparitions 
had  no  foundation  in  external  reality,  it 
most  have  been  the  e.Tect  of  certain  ex- 
citations of  the  fancy  uud*r  particular 
circnmstances  ;  and  iu  order  to  produce 
substantial  evidence  of  realities,  in  some 
respects  bearins;  a  resemblance  to  those 
illusions,  it  must  be  requisite  that  the 
mitid  should  be  so  circumstanced  and 
pre-occupied,  that  the  objects  presented 
to  it  could  not  6^  the  figments  of  its  ima- 
gination, but  must  have  been  produced  by 
actual  appearances.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  the  general  state  of  mind  of  those 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  Jesus, 
without  being  iu  any  degree  accessary  to 
his  crucifixion,  was  much  more  suitable 
for  witnessing  any  manifestations  of  his 
person,  after  his  resurrection,  than  that 
of  those  who  had  concurred  in  his  de- 
struction. His  disciples,  iu  particular, 
besides  a  far  more  intimate  acquaintance 
both  with  his  person  and  mind  thau  any 
of  his  enemies,  had  no  expectation  of 
again  bfholding  him  alive,  at  least  with- 
in so  short  a  period,  and  were  under  the 
iuflnence  of  uone  of  those  guilty  appre- 
hensions which,  in  the  minds  of  his  ene- 
mies, were  liable  lo  create  the  injured 
form  of  him  whose  murder  they  had  in- 
stigated. These  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  aware  thut  he  iiad  predicted 
his  resurrection,  on  the  third  day  after 
his  decease,  and  were  [)erhaps  in  no  in- 
stance so  exempt  from  the  apprehensions 
of  beholding  either  his  living  person  or 
his  injured  shade,  as  to  be  in  uo  degree 
liable  to  mistake  appearances  of  one  or 
boih  for  realities.  The  superuatural 
darkness  which  intercepted  the  beams  of 
the  sun  durinu  the  three  closing  hours  of 
his  earthly  existence,  and  the  entire  re- 
siguatiou  and  firm  reliance  on  God  which 
he  manifested  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
exit,  together  with  the  rending  of  the 
sacred  veil  on  the  occasion,  were  cir- 
comstaoces  sufficiently  awful  to  give 
pause  to  the  most  unreflecting,  and  to 
shake  the  stoutest  spirits  ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  drew  forth  from  the  chief  of 


his  executioners  a  concession  in  the  high- 
est degree  honourable  to  his  character ; 
and  "  all  the  people"  who  witnessed  the 
manner  of  his  decease,  and  the  scenes 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  "  smote 
their  breasts"  with  conscious  guilt  and 
horror  at  the  outrage  to  which  the  great 
body  of  them,  at  least,  had  been  acces- 
sary. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Chief  Priests  and  Pliarisjes  themselves, 
in  bringing  to  recollection  his  prophecy, 
that  "  in  three  days  he  would  rise  again," 
should,  under  all  the  circumstances,  have 
been  free  from  apprehtnsion  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  prediction.  The 
circumstance  of  their  so  far  giving  credit 
to  the  very  extraordinary  and  unsatisfac- 
tory statement  of  the  guards  as  to  bribe 
them  to  circulate  a  report  most  dis- 
graceful, not  only  to  those  employed,  but 
to  themselves  as  their  employers,  in  in- 
venting it,  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  a  conviction  of  their  inability  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  original  statement, 
and  must  surely  have  proceeded  from 
some  of  the  facts,  at  least,  being  too 
well  known,  not  only  to  the  guards,  but 
to  many  others  iu  the  crowded  city, 
whose  observation  would  be  attracted  to 
the  spot  at  the  time  predicted,  and  whose 
attention  would  be  summoned  by  the 
earthquake,  or  shaking  of  the  elements, 
which  preceded  the  resurrection.  All 
these  causes  must  have  concurred  to  put 
the  minds  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  iu 
general,  iu  a  state  of  extreme  apprelien- 
sion ;  they  must  have  been  disposed  to 
anticipate  the  sight  of  him  from  whose 
indignant  aspect  and  keen  reproofs  they 
wished  to  escape  ;  and  any  temporary 
manifestations  of  his  person  to  men  ia 
this  state  of  miud,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely liable  to  be  coutbundeJ  with  the 
creations  of  their  guilty  consciences, 
brooding  over  I  he  memory  of  their  mur- 
dered benefactor,  now  miraculously  with- 
drawn from  their  power,  and  ready, 
perhaps,  at  every  moment,  to  present 
himself  to  their  obsen'ation.  Indeed,  it 
was  perhaps  impossible  that  any  such 
appearances  of  Jesus  could  have  been 
presented  to  persons  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  apprehensions  which  mtist 
have  been  in  uo  slight  degrees  uuiversal 
among  his  enemies,  for  a  considerable 
period  subsequent  to  his  resurrection, 
without  falling  strongly  under  the  sus- 
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picioii  of  being  no  other  tliau  illusions 
of  their  minds.  I  confess  it  appears  to 
me  a  circumstance  deserving  of  the  high- 
est admiration,  that  no  reports  should 
have  arisen  among  that  numerous  body 
of  conscientious  offenders,  who  were 
"  pierced  to  the  heart"  with  compunc- 
tion at  the  testimony  of  Peter,  concerning 
any  appearances  of  that  grossly-injured 
"  Sou  of  Man,"  in  the  fulfilment  of 
whose  predicted  resurrection  they  had  so 
much  reason  to  believe  from  the  moment 
of  his  disappearance  from  the  sepulchre. 
The  same  miraculous  power  vvliich  so 
frequently  presented  his  person  to  the 
view  of  unapprehensive,  and  on  this  and 
other  accounts  suitable,  witnesses  to  his 
resurrection,  must  have  interposed  to 
prevent  his  being  seen,  or  imagined  to  be 
seen,  by  those  who  were  strongly  dis- 
posed to  anticipate  and  apprehend  his  aj)- 
pearauce.  And  it  seems  to  have  been 
almost  as  necessary  that  no  fallacious  or 
dubious  reports  should  have  been  circu- 
lated respecting  his  having  been  seen,  as 
that  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of 
his  personal  manifestations  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  unexceptionable 
description,  should  have  been  presented, 
and  placed  upon  record  by  faithful  his- 
torians. 

The  proofs  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
had  no  anticipations  of  his  resurrection 
previous  to  its  being  brought  home  to 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  are  no  less 
manifest  than  that  his  enemies  strongly 
apprehended  it.  After  having  committed 
his  body  to  the  sepulchre,  the  attention 
of  his  female  disciples  was  directed 
wholly  to  conferring  upon  him  some  ad- 
ditional honours  of  sepulture,  while  the 
minds  of  the  apostles  were  absorbed  with 
sorrow  at  his  unexj)ected  destruction. 
The  first  person  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
sented was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  whose 
thoughts  were  intent  on  no  other  objett 
than  the  discovery  of  the  body,  from  the 
search  after  wiiicli  his  living  person 
could  with  the  utmost  difficulty  withdraw 
)ier  attention  ;•  and  he  was  soon  after- 
wards most  unexjjectedly  met  by  some 
of  her  C()m[(iinions,  who,  indeed,  had, 
in  a  like  unexpected  manner,  been  in- 
formed of  his  resurrection,  but  whose 
minds  were  wholly  occupied  with  the 
expectation  of  meeting  iiim  not  there  but 
in  Oalilee.f  Tiie  minds  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples going  to  Kmmaus  were,  from  tiie 
operation  either  of  natural  or  miraculous 
causes,  in  a  state  the  reverse  of  that  of 
anticipating  hiH  appearance  ;  and  it  was 


only  by  dropping  the  air  of  a  stranger 
and  assuming  his  wonted  office  at  the 
table,  that  their  attention  was  sufficiently 
drawn  upon  him  to  enable  them  to  re- 
cognize his  person.*  Had  he  coniinued 
with  them  afterwards,  and  parted  with 
them  in  an  ordinary  manner,  they  would 
have  made  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
he  was  restored  to  the  present  state  ; 
but  this  was  precisely  what  they  must 
have  expected  ;  and  nothing  could  have 
been  more  remote  from  their  aniicifia- 
tion's,  than  that  the  person  who  had  so 
long  accompanied  them,  and  whom  they 
now  clearly  recognized  to  be  Jesus  him- 
self, the  same  who  had  been  deposited 
in  the  sepulchre,  and,  after  having  left 
it,  now  |)resented  himself  to  them  alive, 
could  have  suddenly  become  invisible. 
Their  thoughts  could  have  been  intent 
on  no  other  subject  than  that  of  offering 
their  joyful  homage  to  their  re-animated 
Master  who  had  just  revealed  himself  to 
their  observation.  That  he  should  at 
this  interesting  moment  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  their  sight  could  have  been  no 
work  of  their  imagination,  any  more 
than  his  previous  appearance  and  the 
long  and  instructive  conversation  by 
which  he  had  before  opened  their  minds 
to  the  understanding  of  some  predictions 
applying  to  his  sufferings  and  resurrec- 
tion in  the  ancient  prophecies.  Unex- 
pected, however,  as  so  extraordinary  a 
circumstance  must  have  been,  and  sur- 
prising and  inexplicable  as  it  may  ap- 
pear even  at  the  jiresent  day,  it  entirely 
coincides  with  the  miracle  of  his  disap- 
pearance from  the  sepulchre,  and  with 
his  re-appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene; 
forming  with  them  a  necessary  part  of 
the  proof  of  his  translation  to  a  state  in 
which  he  is  no  more  liable  to  death  or 
corruption. 

It  is  observable  that,  when  the  two 
discijiles  reached  Jerusalem  to  ac()uaint 
the  a|)ostles  with  the  facts  they  hiid  wit- 
nessed, tlu!y  found  them  already  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  "  the  Lord  was 
risen  indeed,"  and  consecjucntly  their 
narrative  nj)  to  his  being  "  known  to 
tiicm  in  breaking  of  bread,"  where  it 
broke  off,  by  his  sudden  appearance,  must 
liave  tended  to  confirm  the  same  convic- 
tion ;  nor  would  any  circumstance  ap- 
pear more  probable  to  the  apostles  than 
that  he  would  shortly  arrive  and  unite 
with  them  in  company. t  'l'h>s  would 
have  entirely  coincided  with  their  ideas 
at  the  moment,  nor  would  his  arrival  in 
the  ordinary  manner  hare  excited  any 
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other  emotions  in  their  minds  tliau  those 
of   respectful    congratulation    and    joy. 
Bat  they  appear  now  to  have  entertained 
the  same  ideas  respecting  the  mode  of 
his  existence  as  tliose  of  the  two  disci- 
ples at  the  moment  preceding  his  disap- 
pearance ;  they  had  not  the  most  distant 
conception  that  their  master  had  left  the 
ordinary  form  of  humanity,  and  wonld 
resume  it  only  on  certain  occasions,  for 
the  prfrpose  of  making  himself  known  to 
them.     In   fact,    nothing  probably   was 
more  remote  from  their  conceptions  than 
that  a  living  man  should  alternate  to  the 
state  of  an  invisible  spirit,  and  again  re- 
sume the  nature  of  ordinar)*  humanity. 
If  "  they  thought  they  beheld  a  spirit,"* 
it  mast  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
persuasion  that  the  man  of  whom  it  was 
the  shadowy  vestige  was  deceased.  What 
a  revolution,  therefore,  must  have  been 
eflfected  in  the   minds   of  the  apostles, 
when,  from  the  full  conviction  that  their 
master  was  risen  alive  from  his  sepul- 
chre,   they  mistook    his    person   for   a 
phantom   of    one    that   was    deceased ! 
That  this  was  their  notion  of  "  a  spirit," 
is  evident  from  our  Lord's  definition  of 
it.  "  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as 
ye  see  me  have."    But  what  led  them  to 
embrace  such  a  supposition  ?     It  could 
have  been  no  creation  of  the  imaginations 
of  so  many  persons  at  once,  all  of  which 
were,   up  to   the   moment   immediately 
preceding,  intensely  occupied   with   the 
opposite  persuasion  that  he  was  what  he 
now  shewed  himself  to  be,  a  living  per- 
son   having   real   flesh    and   bones.      It 
could    have    proceeded   from    no    other 
cause  than  the  extraordinary  manner  of 
his    presenting    himself    before     them. 
"  While"  the  two   disciples  were    pro- 
ceeding with  their  narration  and  had  just 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  "  be- 
coming  known   to   them,"    thus   giving 
confirmation   to    the   assurance    of   the 
apostles  that  he  was  now  a  living  person, 
and  before  they  had  proceeded  to  relate 
his    miraculous  disappearance,  so  as  to 
convey  ideas  similar  to  those  which  were 
now  excited  by  his  appearance,  "  Jesus 
himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them  ;"  or, 
as    John   has    more    distinctly   related, 
"  The  same  evening,   when   the   doors 
were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  as- 
sembled for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus 
and  stood  in  the  midst. "f     Id  the  same 
manner  the  latter   Evangelist  describes 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  a  second  time  to 
the  apostles,  when  Thomas  was  added 
to  their  number,  and  after  an  interval 


*  Luke  xxiv,  37. 
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of  eight  days   in   which   he  had    been 
withdrawn  from  their  view;  *  and,  as  on 
each  of  these   occasions  he  appears  to 
have  been    intimately  acquainted    with 
what  had  passed  in  his  apparent  absence, 
and  with  the  precise  states  of  mind  of 
the  disciples  at  the  moment  which   he 
selected  to  present  himself,   it  appears 
evident  that  he  must  have  been  invisibly 
present  previous  to  the  manifestations  of 
his  person.    Now  all  this  is  a  continued 
confirmation  of  the  foregoing  statements 
that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  ac- 
companied with  a  tranformation  of  his 
person  to  an   invisible  state;  and  that 
from  that  time  forward  he  selected  such 
occasions  only  for  the  manifestations  of 
himself,  as  were  best  adapted  to  prove 
the  reality  of  the  facts  both  of  his  ordi- 
nary invisibility,  and  of  his  actual  pre- 
sence whenever  he  was   manifested   to 
the  cognizance  of  mortals.      In  all  the 
cases  which  we  have  instanced,  it  will,  I 
trust,  be  clearly  seen  that  the  states  of 
mind  of  those  to  whom  these  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  were  presented,  were 
the  very  reverse  of  anticipating  or  ima- 
gining   such    phenomena ;    and   conse- 
quently, that  they  could  have  proceeded 
only  from  the  reality  of  the  principle, 
that  the  same  Jesus,  from  an  inanimate 
corpse,  had  become  "  a  quickening  spi- 
rit," who,  however,  evinced  the  iden- 
tity of  his  person  by  occasionally  resum- 
ing   his   "  animal"  nature,    and  again 
alternating  to  his  spiritual  state.     With 
respect  to  the  last-mentioned  appearance, 
it  being  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  foregoing,  to  those  who  had  been 
present  on  that  occasion,   it  could  ope- 
rate only  as  a  confirmation  of  what  they 
had  before  witnessed  ;  but,  in  this  point 
of  view,  it   must  have  been  extremely 
acceptable,  after  his  having  been  for  the 
space  of  eight  days  withdrawn  from  their 
observation,  especially  as  at  this  second 
interview  they  must  have  been  prepared 
to  witness  the  mode  of  his  introduction 
with  much  more  coolness  and  compo- 
sure, than  when,  in  the  first  instance, 
they   mistook    him    for    an    apparition. 
Their  remaining  in  Jerusalem  so  loug 
after  they  had  received  a  message  from 
him  to  meet  them  in  Galilee,  and  in  a 
room  secured  from  the  ingress  of  their 
enemies,   may  indicate   also   that  their 
convictions  were  not  yet  suflBciently  set- 
tled and  confirmed  ;  and  the  incredulity 
of  Thomas,   after  so  long  an  interval, 
%vas,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  risen 
to  its  height,  so  that  nothing  could  have 
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been   less    anticipated,   much    less  ima- 
gined, by  one  so  slow  and   difficult   of 
conviction,   as  that  the  very  opportuni- 
ties of  proof  which    he  had   made   the 
conditions  of  his  belief  were  ki>own  by 
Jesus,  and  would  thus  be  presented  be- 
fore him.     What,  but  the  strong  force  of 
reality,  could  have  thus  produced  in    a 
mind  so  unprepared  to  the  admission  of 
either,  a  conviction  of  such  opposites  as 
that  the  person  of  liis  Master  was  lirst 
presented  to  him  from  an  invisible  stale, 
and   then    afforded   him  every    possible 
proof  that  he  had  resumed  the  stale  of 
ordinary  humanity  ?     The  op|K).si;e  na- 
tures of  matter  and  spirit,  and  that  the 
presence  of  the   one  indicated  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other,  is  very  deserving  of 
attention  ;  more  especially,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  only  by  such   a  trans- 
formation of  the  person  from  an  animal 
to  a  spiritual  state,  that  an  immortality 
of  being  can  be  realized;  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  the  then  almost  universal, 
and  the  present  prevailing,    ojjinion    of 
the  separation  of  an  immortal  Sj)irit  from 
the   body  in  deith,  is  an  illusion  which 
is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion/row death  to  life  and  immortality. 
We  may  here  observe  how  very  un- 
suitable and  unsatisfactory  such  appear- 
ances as  those  we  have  been  considering 
must  have  been  to  any  of  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  at  the  time.     If  his  disciples  at  a 
moment  when  they  liad  every  reason  to 
believe  he  was  about  to  meet  them  alive, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  were  intro- 
duced to  him  in   such   a   manner,   that 
"  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and 
thought    they   beheld    a    spiiit,"    what 
would   have  been  its  effect  upon  those 
who,  under  the  influence  of  rage  or  con- 
scious guilt,  which  last  appears  to  have 
been  the  general  state   of  their  minds, 
weie  in  continual  ap|)reheusions  of  his 
appearance  ?     Could  they  under  ihe  vio- 
lent agitation  of  the  passions  which  must 
thus  have  been  excited,  bi;  in  any  suit- 
able condition   foi-   examining  the  proofs 
of  his  coi|)oreality  and  his  identity,  sup- 
posing  them   to  have    been    before  well 
acquainted  with  his  person  ?     Allowing 
them   to  have  been  chiefly  influenced  by 
rage  and  bent  upon  his  seizure,  would 
not  his  sudden  disappearance  or  removal 
from   their   power  have  been   construed 
into  an  evidence  that  what  they  beheld 
was  a  mere  figment  of  their  diseased  ima- 
ginations, or,  at  most,   the  shade  of  the 
murdered    Jesus,    and    consequently    a 
proof,  not  that  he  was   risen   from  the 
dead,  but  that  his  departed   spirit  had 
resumed  a  inotnentary  form  without  the 


substance  of  humanity,   for  the  purpo^r 
of   leproarhing   them    with    theii-   cruel 
outrage   upon    iiis   person  ?      Admitting 
the  sense  of  conscious  guilt  to  have  been 
predominant  at  any  manifestations  of  his 
person,   must  not  the  effects  upon  their 
fears  have  been  so  overwhelming  that  no 
reliance  whatever  could  have  been  placed 
upon    the   report  of  men    thus  affected, 
respecting  facts  requiring  so  much  cool- 
ness and  closeness  of  examination,  as 
well  as  such  a  perfect  |)revions  acquaint- 
ance with  the  individual,  as  those  which 
wei'e  requisite  to  evince  his  ordinary  in  ■ 
visibility,  and  his  occasional  resumption 
of  the  animal  nature  ?    Those  who  smote 
their  breasts  with  remorse  on  beholding 
the   circumstances  of  his   decease,   and 
who  were  pierced  to  the   heart  at  the 
apprehensions  excited  by  the  mild  state- 
ments of  Peter,   must  have  been  whi>lljr 
disqualified   for  witnessing  and  bearing 
testimony  to  such   facts  as  those  which 
lie  was  commissioned  to  make  known  to 
them,  and  to  establish  by  miracles  much 
better   suited    to   convev    conviction    to 
their  minds  and  those  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral.    No  other  proofs  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Jesus  to  an   invisible,  spiritual, 
and  celestial  s'ate,  could  have  been  af- 
forded  through  his  enemies  so  satisfac- 
tory as   those   which   were   actually  af- 
forded ;  in  the  circumstances  of  his  hav- 
ing never  been  seen,  nor  iiiingined  to  have 
been  seen,  by  any  of  them,  at  or  near  the 
time  of  his   resurrection,  though  watch- 
men on  peril  of  their  lives  were  stationed 
around  his  sepulchre  at  the  moment  of 
his  disappearance,  who  beheld  not  him, 
but  an  angel  from  htaven  effecting  his 
deliveiance.     The  lealitv  of  these   facts 
is  sujiported  not  only  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  constant  removal  from  the  view  of 
persons    of  this   descri|)tion,  from    this 
time  forward,  and  his  occassional  returns, 
introdiu-ed   by  celestial   companions,   to 
the  observation    of  more   suitable  wit- 
ncs>es,  but  by  the  self-confuting  report 
so   eagerly    circulated  by  his   chief  ene- 
mies, and  quietly  received  by  the  Jews  in 
general.     It  is  furthei'  confirmed  by  their 
ineffectual  attempts  to  suppress,  instead 
of  offering  any  confutation  of  the  preach- 
ing   of    the    apostles ;  *    by    thousand* 
quickly  yielding  a  formal  submission  to 
the  authority  of  this  invisible  Sovereign  ;t 
by  the  great  esteem  in  which   the  apo.s- 
tles  were  held  by  multitudes  of  the  pcoJ 
ple;+  and  in  a  short  time  by  "  the  num- 
ber of  the  disciple.s   muliiplyiug  in  Je- 
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nralrai  greatly;"  and  even  "a  ^reat 
comp€tmf  of  the  priests  becoming  ob^di^nt 
to  the  faith"*  who  could  not  but  hare 
well  known  the  orittiual  statement  of  the 
enards,  and  thus  bore  their  testimony  to 
its  truth. 

P. 


On  DutresseJ  Unitarians. 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


Permit  me,  in  the  paces  of  your  in- 
teresting and  valuable  publication,  to  be- 
come the  advocate  of  those  sufferers, 
who,  from  the  uniform  propriety  of  their 
condnct  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  distress,  are,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, worthy  of  our  assistance. 

Since  I  am  myself  an  Unitarian,  and 
write  principally  to  Unitarians,  I  shall, 
at  present,  plead  only  for  the  unfortunate 
of  the  same  househi»ld  of  faith. 

That  there  are,  from  time  to  time, 
worthy  members  of  our  community,  who, 
from  untoward  and  inevitable  circum- 
stances, are  so  reduced  as  to  demand  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  not  only  of  their 
acquaintances  and  fellow-townsmen,  but 
more  generally  of  the  members  of  our 
body  in  rarious  parts  of  the  kinedom,  is 
a  fact  attested  by  the  past  experience  of 
everj-  Unitarian.  And  I  think  it  may  be 
aflSrmed,  that,  whenever  a  case  of  this 
kind  occurs,  and  is  fairly  brought  before 
us,  and  well  antheutirated,  it  will  be  lis- 
tened to,  and  will  excite  in  us  an  anxious 
desire  to  relieve  the  sufferer.  There  are 
among  the  laity,  connected  with  our 
body,  a  number  of  influential,  worthy, 
and  liberal  men,  to  wliom  a  brother  in 
distress  is  still  a  brother,  and,  from 
whom,  when  his  case  is  made  known  and 
authenticated,  the  worthy  sufferer  will 
receive  liberal  a-sistance.  But  many  of 
these  persons  are  actively  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuit*;  they  are  called  on 
to  con'ribute  towards  liberal  institutions 
of  various  kinds  ;  they  hear  the  voice  of 
distress  in  their  own  neiuhbonrhoods ; 
and,  from  their  various  avocations  and 
the  numerous  cries  for  tlieir  assistance, 
they  are  totally  unable,  on  evtn-  occa- 
sion, thoroughly  to  investigate  the  claims 
of  the  applicant  for  their  assistance  and 
support.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  advisable 
that  in  every  case  snch  inve.->tigation 
shonld  take  place.  It  would  be  irksome, 
occasion  cousi(ierable  dtlay,  and  fre- 
qaently   require   a  correspondence  with 

•  Ch.  vi.  7,  which  compare  unth  Matt. 
xxriii.  11. 
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persons  resident  in  distant  parts  of  the 
countr)-.      The    parties    thus   addressed 
might  justly  complain  of  inundations  of 
letters,  and  the  inc<jnveuience  resnltimf 
from  this  chance  in  their  literary  pur- 
suits.    But  the  sufferer  himself  I — he  is 
kept  in  the  midst  of  his  affliction,  and  in 
the  bitterness  of  hope  deferred,  unwilling 
to  present  himself,  probably  three  or  four 
times,  before  the  same  parties  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  suitor.     The   persons   thus 
importuned,  occupied  by  other  conside- 
rations, and  anxious,  perhaps,  respecting 
the  result  of  important  undertakines,  are 
in  a  state  of  mind  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  required  for  the  patient  hearing 
of  a  tale  of  woe,  and  for  administering  to 
a  mind  distressed.     How  must  this  cir- 
cumstance militate  aeainst  the    worthy, 
the  nnobtrusive,  and  the  sensitive  ; — the 
man  of  refined  taste  and  cultivated  mind, 
who  has,  by  inevitable  misfortunes,  been 
reduced  in  his  circumstances !    The  bold, 
the    headstrong,   and   the   importunate, 
would,  under  such   circumstances,   feel 
less,  and  probably  be  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed.    It  hence  becomes  a  matter  of  im- 
portance that  some  means  of  ready  ap- 
plication should    be  adopted,  by  which 
the  deserving  may  obtain  a  passport  to 
the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  the  bene- 
volent be  secured   from  imposition  and 
deceit.    And  here  is  one  instance,  among 
a  multitude,  in  which  the  utility  and  im- 
portance of  our  ministers  are  strikingly 
displayed.  They,  from  their  public  sitna- 
tious  and  the  nature  of  their  ducies,  are 
especially  qualified  to  jndee  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  deserts  of  those  who  ap- 
ply to  our  body  for  relief.     Accordingly, 
we  find  that,  wi-h  their  recommendation 
or  with  their  names, a  distressed  Unitarian 
procures  easy  access  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  body.     I  am  not  about  to  imp^y  that 
there  is  any  backwardness  in  our  minis- 
ters to  assist  and  recommend  the   cha- 
racters of  whom  I  s{)€uk.     On  the  con- 
trary, so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  them  extremely 
liberal,  and  that  in  pro[)ortion  to   their 
incomes  they  contribute  more  than  the 
generality  of  us.     But  what  I  complain 
of  is,   that  they,  particularly  the   most 
eminent  amongst  them  for  piety,  talents, 
and  kind-heartedness,  suffer  themselves  to 
be  worked  upon  by  a  tale  of  distress,  not 
only  to  contribnte  of  their  own  substance, 
but  to  lend  their  names  to  persons  of 
whose  characters  and  circumstances  they 
personally  know   nothing.    The   parties 
thus  relieved  have,  in  numerous  instances, 
employed  the  names  thus  obtained  in  a 
most  unwarrantable  manner.    They  have 
frequently  proved  impostors,  and'  have 
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converted  vvliat  was  intendecl  as  a  private 
cliarity  into  a  recommeiidatiuii,  with 
which  tlicy  have  traversed  the  country, 
and,  possessing  the  hand-writing  of  two 
or  three  of  our  ministers,  of  whose  cha- 
racters and  private  history  they  have  ob- 
tained some  information,  they  are  enabled 
to  levy  contributions  in  every  town  where 
an  Unitarian  congregation  is  found  ;  and 
to  carry  on  an  extensive  system  of  impo- 
sition and  fraud  on  the  benevolent,  to 
the  manifold  injury  of  the  distressed, 
who  should  hereafter  be  necessitated  to 
apply  to  us  for  assistance. 

*  *  *  * 

The  evil  is  not  so  much  the  extortion 
practised  upon  us,  but  the  injury — the 
great  and  lasting  injury  inflicted  on  those 
who  should  hereafter  stand  in  need  of 
our  assistance,  and  the  diminution  of 
that  influence  which  the  names  of  our 
ministers  ought  to  possess.  The  remedy 
I  would  propose  is,  that  our  ministers, 
though  they  may  privately  assist  indivi- 
duals, should,  on  no  consideration,  lend 
their  names  either  by  way  of  recommen- 
dation or  subscription,  to  persons  with 
whose  characters  and  circumstances  they 
are  not  personally  acquainted.  This  is  a 
j)lan  which  I  know  is  followed  by  some 
of  our  ministers,  and  its  universal  adop- 
tion would  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  It  would  prevent  much 
imposition  and  deceit — it  would  relieve 
our  ministers  from  the  necessity  of  cha- 
racterizing those  whom  they  had  previ- 


ously sanctioned  by  their  names,  as  sHirdy 
beggars — persons  unworthy  of  asssitancc, 
and  least  of  all  from  Unitarians — and  it 
would  afford  to  the  truly  deserving,  who 
come  with  the  recommendatioa  of  a  mi- 
nister, a  welcome  reception  among  the 
benevolent. 

I  am  the  more  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  giving  i)ublicity  to  these  sen- 
timents, in  a  journal  extensively  circu- 
lated amongst  Unitarians,  at  the  present 
time,  because  there  is  now  a  person  tra- 
versing the  country,  and  levying  contri- 
butix)ns  on  Unitarians,  who,  though  un- 
connected with  us,  is  employing  the  names 
of  several  of  our  ministers  in  a  manner 
which  they  never  contemplatt-d,  and  of 
which  they  highly  disapprove.  At  the 
same  timethat  I  would  submit  these  sug- 
gestions to  the  consideration  of  our  mi- 
nisters, I  hope  they  will  serve  as  a  cau- 
tion to  your  Unitarian  readers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  Liverpool,  who  may 
shortly  expect  a  call  ;  if,  indeed,  the 
warniiig  voice  is  not  uttered  too  late. 
They  should  investigate  any  claim^  that 
may  shortly  be  made  upon  their  libera- 
lity, and  not  be  led  away  by  the  autho- 
rity of  high  names  and  long  lists  of  sub- 
scribers. I  hope  that  the  suggestion 
liere  proposed,  may  be  adopted  by  our 
ministers,  and  that,  whilst  it  renders 
more  difficult  the  practice  of  imposition, 
it  will  further  the  interests  of  the  truly 
deserving. 

D . 
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William  Listrk,  M.  D. 

1830.  Feb.  ?i,  at  his  house  in  Lincoln's 
hm  Fields,  William  Listkk,  M.  I).,  in 
the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bora 
on  the  5th  April,  17.')(),  at  Ware,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  married  Elizabeth  .Solly, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Isaac  Solly,  an 
eminent  merchant  in  the  city  of  London, 
who,  with  a  numerous  family,  have  sur- 
vived him  to  cheiish  his  memoiy  and  to 
mourn  his  loss,  not  however  as  those  who 
have  no  hoi)e. 

The  cliaracter  of  Dr.  Lister  was  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  inspire  conlideiite 
and  hope;  in  this  world,  confidence,  from 
the  liigh-minded  and  unbending  course  of 
conduct  which  he  adopted  in  every  situ- 
ation in  which  he  was  jilaced  ;  and  hope 


that  in  another  world  he  might  receive 
the  rewards  of  a  well-spent  life,  and 
there  be  joined  in  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  Intention,  and 
it  would  have  been  far  from  the  wish  of 
our  departed  friend,  to  send  forth  to  the 
public  a  mere  panegyric  of  iiis  character. 

Dr.  Lister,  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to 
liimself,  particularly  requested  that  no 
eulogy  sliould  be  i)aid  to  his  memory, 
and  tiiat  no  funeral  sermon  should  be 
l)ieached  from  tlie  pulpit. 

On  such  a  subject  we  hold  the  request 
of  a  dving  man  to  be  sacred  ;  but  having 
complied  with  such  a  wi.sh,  we  hold  it  to 
he  a  duty,  that  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  rising  generation, 
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that  we  should  not  let  a  good  man  sink 
into  the  tomb  without  one  expression  of 
respect  for  his  character,  or  regret  for 
his  loss,  as  though  he  had  never  been. 

It  is  this — the  recollection  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  man,  that  connects  the 
living  with  the  dead — the  man  sown  in 
weakness  with  the  si>irit  risen  in  glory. 

It  is  this  that  inspires  us,  engaged  in 
a  tumult  of  perpetual  business,  to  dismiss 
for  a  while  the  contending  passions,  the 
conflicting  interests,  the  selfish  princi- 
ples, which  so  much  prevail,  and  to  look 
with  one  steady  and  unbroken  view  upon 
the  glorious  prospect  of  eternal  happiness 
presented  to  ns  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Dr.  Lister  was  acute  in  his  observa- 
tions, ardent  in  his  inquiries,  and  cau- 
tions in  his  conclusions.  He  had  an 
elevation  of  miud  which  raised  him  above 
self. 

His  disposition  was  cheerful.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  most  acute  sensibility,  re- 
gnlated  by  the  soundest  reason.  He  had  a 
heart  to  feel,  but  he  had  a  mind  to  think, 
and  though  his  feelings  might  induce  him 
to  palliate  an  offence,  and,  as  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  to  forgive  an  in- 
justice, yet  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
was  so  powerful,  that  he  could  not  but 
express  his  disapprobation.  He  was  too 
high-minded  to  look  upon  what  is  mean 
in  any  other  light  than  as  something  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  man's  moral  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  inifKJSsible  for  an  up- 
right man  to  commit.  His  was  a  par- 
ticularly elevated  notion  of  morality — 
difficult  for  himself  to  satisfy,  and  difficult 
to  be  attained  by  others. 

His  professional  character  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  dwell  upon.  Of  that  there 
are  better  and  more  competent  judges, 
but  we  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
skilful  and  liberal  manner  in  which  he 
exercistd  his  honourable  calling.  To 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  our  late 
friend,  with  the  extent  of  his  literary  at- 
tainments, the  taste  that  he  had  for  cla.«- 
sical  writings,  the  accuracy  of  his  views, 
and  the  power  that  he  hud  of  expressing 
them  in  correct  and  beautiful  language, 
it  may  appear  strange  that  he  did  not 
write  more  for  the  public  eye.  But  this 
may  be  explained.  Besides  the  modesty 
of  Dr.  Lister's  character  he  for  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  life  was  aware  that 
be  had  a  complaint  which  might  subject 
him  to  a  sudden  death- 

This  constant  idea,  the  correctness  of 
which  was  proved  by  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, had,  and  indeed  should  have, 
a  corresponding  intineiice  upon  his  cha- 
racter.    A  man,  with  the  image  of  death 
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contiimally  l)cfore  him,  mu.st  be  thought- 
ful, thoughtful  not  of  life,  but  of  his  own 
destiny,  and  the  being  aud  nature  of 
God,  subjects  too  difficult  to  write  upon, 
aud  past  finding  out.  Such  a  temper  of 
miud  must  give  a  peculiar  colouring  to  a 
man's  life,  it  may  make  him  different  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  but  if  we  know  the 
cause  it  should  induce  us  to  look  upon 
him  with  a  sense  of  greater  reverence  and 
respect,  and  bind  his  memory  about  our 
hearts  with  a  stronger  bond  of  affection. 

Dr.  Lister  was  a  true  friend  of  civil 
aud  religious  liberty. 

Tiie  following  extracts,  from  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  only  last  October,  give 
such  a  correct  notion  of  his  own  ideas 
upon  religion,  aud  are  such  an  excellent 
specimen  of  his  powers  of  composition 
that  they  may  be  interesting  to  your  read- 
ers. He  is  speaking  of  Wollaston's  Re- 
ligion of  Nature  Delineated  : — "  Your 
business  with  religion  is  as  with  some- 
thing affecting  the  heart  and  conduct, 
and  as  such  this  work  would  be  of  no 
use  to  you,  and  perhaps  might  be  of  some 
disservice  by  weakening  the  impression 
of  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  in 
consequence  of  drawing  off  your  atten- 
tion from  them.  The  Bible,  and  such 
writers  as  Leightou,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Doddridge,  and  Chauning,  will  bring 
home  religious  truths  more  to  the  heart 
and  life,  and  afford  better  comfort  and 
consolation,  when  you  read  them,  than 
the  finest  exposition  of  natural  religion. 
When  you  come  iiome,  which  I  hope  you 
will  soon,  I  shall  ask  you  to  read  the 
Watchman  in  the  last  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory, and  we  will  talk  together  about  the 
religion  of  the  miud  and  the  heart,  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  of 
one  mind.  I  wish  you  to  be  religions, 
and  a  Dissenter  upon  the  principle  of 
thinking  for  yourself  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  and  to  maintain  that  principle 
modestly  but  fearlessly  as  the  best  way 
of  becoming  and  continuing  rationally 
aud  vitally  pious.  Do  not  be  rational 
from  the  love  of  novelty,  and  afterwards 
indifferent  from  the  love  and  fear  of 
fashion." 

He  thus  continues,  in  another  part  of 
the  same  letter,  after  supposing  himself 
in  company  with  a  relation  «ho  was  in  a 
distant  and  almost  uninhabited  part  of 
the  globe. 

"  Nature,  in  all  its  silent  grandeur, 
surrounds  me  and  possesses  me.  I  see 
the  works  of  God  and  nothing  else,  and 
feel  his  power.  I  have  got  Uie  start  of 
man,  and  fancy  myself  witnessing  the 
play  of  Elements  previous  to  his  creation. 
The  thunder  and  lightning,  the  torrents. 
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and  tlie  whirlw'iiul,  and  tlie  earthquakes, 
are  all  of  tlicni  acting  their  parts,  while 
there  is  no  human  heing  to  be  dismayed 
by  them,  and  that  Being,  of  whose  power 
these  are  feeble  indications,  was  then, 
and  ever  was  and  ever  will  he,  unchange- 
able, an  object  of  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration, not  of  knowledge  to  all  ra- 
tional, finite  creatures,  to  be  adored,  not 
to  be  comprehended,  but  this  Being  we 
are  encouraged  to  address  as  our  Father 
in  heaven." 

There  is  a  time  for  all  tilings — a  time 
to  live,  and  a  time  to  die,  a  time  to 
mourn,  and  a  time  to  cease  from  mourn- 
ing, a  time  when  we  can  look  only  with 
regret  upon  the  spirits  of  departed  good 
men,  and  a  time  when  the  first  sad  bnrst 
of  grief  is  over,  when  we  can  contemplate 
such  beings  as  the  objects  of  glory  and 
honour,  and  as  the  recipients  of  those 
blessings  which  are  prepared  for  the  riuh- 
teous  in  the  matisions  of  eternal  bliss. 
If  such  contemplations  can  wean  us  from 
the  love  of  this  world,  animate  us  to  a 
more  active  discha"ge  of  the  duties  of 
our  station,  and  make  us  throw  away 
the  warmest  wishes  of  our  hearts,  when 
we  believe  them  to  be  inconsistent  v^ith 
our  duty  to  mankind,  we  may  be  well 
satisfied  with  such  an  employment.  May 
this  be  our  lot. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Richmond. 
May  1.5,  at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  aged  46,  Mr.  Francis 
Richardson  Richmond,  iron  merchant 
in  that  place,  and  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
tarian congregation  there.  A  high  sense 
of  honour,  unbending  integrity,  and  un- 
deviating  regularity,  characterized  his  ha- 
bits of  business  and  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life.  His  early  education  was  in  the 
Church  of  England,  which  he  quitted 
from  personal  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  more  simp'e  system  to  which  he  con- 
tinued attached  uiitil  his  death.  His  at- 
tendance on  public  worship  was  uninter- 
mitted,  and  his  fellow-worshipers,  by 
attending  his  funeral  in  a  body,  testified 
their  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  congre- 
gation has  sustained  by  his  early  death. 
He  had  also  acquired  a  title  to  the  re- 
spect of  his  townsmen  in  general,  by  his 
services  in  public  offices  ;  and  the  illness 
which  terminated  in  his  death  was  sup- 
posed to  liave  origuuited  in  over  exertion 
and  fatigue  in  the  discharge  of  one  of  his 
public  duties.  His  disorder  was  attended 
with  violent  pain,  and  confined  him  to 
liis  room  for  about  three  months,  and 
after  it  had  apparently  subsided,  and  he 
was  pronounced  nearly  convalescent,  a 
relapse  liurricd  him  off  within  a  fort- 
night. The  Rev.  Mr.  Meeke  delivered 
a  judicious  discourse  relative  to  the  me- 
lancholy event  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
interment. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Fifth  Annivermry  of  the  Opt'niitff  (f 
the  Chapel  at  ^'''ellborne. 

The  Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  o[)cniiig 
of  tlie  chajiel  at  Wellbornc,  one  of  the 
Missionary  stations  belonging  to  the  Stu- 
dents of  Manchester  College,  V'ork,  was 
held  r)n  Monday,  May  24th,  when  the 
Rev.  .loseph  Ketley,  of  Whitby,  pieachid 
from  Prov.  xxii.  (i  The  Reverend  Gen- 
tleman dwelt  jiarticulaily  on  the  advan- 
tages of  Sunday  schools,  and  concluded 
with  a;i  affectionate  address  to  about  se- 
venty children,  who  are  iiidel)fe<l  to  sonu' 
liighly-valiicd  members  rif  the  congrega- 
tion for  instruction.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  service  the  children  r<'tired  to  a 
room,  where  they  were  regaled  with  tea; 
and   after   sixty  other  persons   had   par- 


taken of  a  similar  refreshment,  the  nieet- 
ing  was  adjourned  to  the  chajjel,  where 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  liad  assem- 
bled. Mr.  Henry  Wrefoid  having  been 
called  to  the  Chair,  the  interests  of  the 
surrounding  congregations  and  schools 
were  pi oposcd  as  sentiments,  and  si)okeu 
to  by  MeJsrs.  Rowntree,  Webster,  F'ox, 
and  Hands.  The  Rev.  .loseph  Ketley  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  of  Whitby,  severally  ad- 
dressed the  meeting;  the  former  alluding, 
in  a  pleasing  manner,  to  the  connexion 
which  he  had  lecently  formed  with  the 
congregation  at  Whitby.  Messrs.  H. 
Hawkes,  Baker,  Heaviside,  Maurice,  and 
Corcoran,  spoke  resjiectively  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  : 

"  The  general  Diffnsion  of  Knowledge 
a  Cause  for  Rejoicing  " 
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"  The  Progress  of  Uiiitarianism  iu 
Amerird." 

"  May  Difference  of  Opinion  never  in- 
terfere with  the  Exercise  of  a  Spirit  of 
Christian  Charity  and  Co-operation." 

"  The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association." 

"  Free  Inquiry  without  Scepticism  and 
Rational  Religion  without  Euihusiasm." 

This  very  interesting  and  satisfactory 
meeting  concluded  with  a  liymn  and  a 
prayer.  It  was  a  subject  of  great  regret 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  were  ex- 
pected to  attend,  were  prevented  by  a 
heavy  and  continued  laiu  throughout  the 
day ;  but  the  number  of  such  as  were 
present,  was  a  lively  proof  of  the  interest 
which  our  sentiments  have  excifed  in 
Wellborne  and  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
the  spirit  of  Christian  union  and  mode- 
ration which  pervaded  the  meeting  affords 
a  bright  hope  of  increasing  success. 

H.  W. 

Rochdale,  Neicchurch,  Padlham,  Tod- 
morden,  and  Oldham  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. 

The  Annual  .Meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Todmorden,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  3,  1830.  Tlie  Rev.  Henry 
Clarke  conducted  the  devotional  services 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev.  Franklin 
Howorth,  of  Rochdale,  preached  from 
2  Cor.  X.  7.  The  preacher  insisted  on 
the  awakening  and  elevating  nature  of 
the  truths  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  and 
the  cousequent  necessity  of  e.Nalted  pu- 
rit)',  benevolence,  and  holiness,  in  the 
lives  of  its  advocates. 

At  one  o'clock  the  friends  of  the  As- 
sociation dined  together  at  the  Golden 
Lion.  At  half  past  two  o'clock  they  ad- 
journed to  the  chapel.  The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Beard,  of  Manchester,  was  called  to  the 
Chair.  After  singing  a  hymn,  the  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Howorth, 
White,  .Ash worth,  Taylor,  Clarke,  Robin- 
son, Duffield,  Fielden,Hnd  Edmund  Tay- 
lor. The  speeches  were  animated  and 
edifying,  and  seemed  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  elements  that  need  but  little 
to  bring  them  into  much  more  vigorous 
and  efficient  action  than  has  manifested 
itself  for  some  years  in  this  district.  Mr. 
John  Asliworth,  who  may  be  justly  styled 
"  The  Patriarch  of  the  District,"  stated, 
that  but  twenty  years  ago  he  did  not  know 
a  Unitarian  iu  the  wotld  ;  now,  within 
the  circuit  of  a  few  miles  there  are  hun- 
dreds that  embrace  our  faith.  He  some- 
times wondered,  however,  that  there 
were  not  many  more  when  he  considered 
how   simple,   how   In'autiful,    and   how 


blessed  are  the  views  we  entertain  of 
Christian   doctrine. — Mr,    Robinson,    of 
Padiham,  stated,  that  the  congregatiou 
and  Sunday-school  were  in  a  gratifying 
condition,  considering  the  nature  of  their 
circumstances.  The  pulpit  was  only  sup- 
plied by  himself  and  James  Pollard,  ano- 
ther poor  weaver,   and  occasionally  by 
strangers.     It    was   somewhat  arduous, 
after  labouring  for  the  small  pittance  of 
four  shillings  during  the  six  days,  to  stand 
up  in  the  middle  of  much  uncharitable 
opposition  as  the  heralds  and  defenders 
of  gospel  truth  on  the  seventh.   But  they 
and  all  their  brethren   in  atflictiou  and 
poverty  found  abundant  consolation  and 
joy  in  the  blessedness  of  that  gospel  which 
was  originally  preached  to  the  poor.    Let 
this  fact,  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  men 
almost  reduced  to  the  grave  by  famine, 
for  ever  silence  the  calumny  that   our 
doctrines  are   not   fitted    for   the    poor. 
There  is  a  uround-rentof  jfe^lO  per  annum 
on  the  Padiham  chapel,  which  the  mem- 
bers,   by   joining   their  half-penny   and 
penny  subscriptions,  and  by  the  utmost 
efforts  on  extraordinary  occasions  have 
paid,  whilst  they  were  able  themselves. 
They  at  present  suffer  much  anxiety,  be- 
cause they  are  a  few  pounds  in  arrears. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Unitarian  pub- 
lic will  not  allow  so  worthy  a  people  to 
be  long  thus  embarrassed,  and  to  feel  the 
malice  of  some  orthodox  neighbours,  who 
esultingly    exclaim,    "  Your    l^nitarian 
chapel  will  have  to  be  sold  yet."     The 
evening  service  was  opened  by  Mr.  Duf- 
field.   The  Rev.  J.  R   Beard  delivered  a 
masterly  and  excellent  discourse,   con- 
taining a  powerful  statement  of  the /)o«- 
tiee  views   of  Unitarians  respecting  the 
character  of  Christ  and  the  blessedi:ess 
of  his  religion,  on  the  words,  "  To  you 
who  believe  he  is  precious,"  1  Pet.  ii.  7. 
This  closed  the  services  of  the  day  ;  all 
seemed    to   have   been   edified    and   de- 
lighted; prejudices,  we  trust,  were  re- 
moved from  the  minds  of  many  who  differ 
from  us  in  faith ;  and  those  who  embraced 
our  views  retired  to  their  homes,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  with  an  increased  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  holy  determination  to  ex- 
emplify its  heavenly  power  by  their  fu- 
ture practice. 


Student^   Missionary   Society,    Man- 
chester College,  York. 

Since  the  last  published  notice  of  this 
Society,  Malton  and  Selby  have  been  re- 
linquished as  missionary  stations,  on  the 
ground  of  being  competent  to  nuiintaiu 
settled  ministers.     Wellborne  aiid  Jub- 
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bergate,  York,  have  been  supplied  as  Hutton,  Johnstone,  Lee,  Turner,  Jan., 
usual;  and  the  room  at  Barton  has  been  Willhmis,  and  Turner,  Fuitvr :  in  the 
kept  open,  though  the  .small  number  of  course  of  which  the  Students  were  seve- 
missionaries  has  prevented  the  services  rally  examined  in  Hebrew,  the  Latin  and 
there  from  being  so  frequent  as  at  the  Greek  Classics,  the  Mathematics,  l::thics 
other  stations.  Tiie  summary  of  the  cash  and  Political  Economy,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
account  for  the  present  session  is,  dern  History,  the  Evidences  of  Natural 
„      .     ,                             ^r-oo  iQ     o  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  Theology;  and 

lieceivta *oo     1     n  Orations  were  delivered  bv  Mr.  iJaker  on 

^•^P"'^^'^ -^     ^     Q  the  Desire  of  Fan^e ;  by  Mr.  Maurice*  ou 

„  ,  •    1       1  n     .1     o  the  Character  of  Christ  as  an  evidence  of 

Halance  in  hand 0     1)     9  i  •    .^-  •      m-    •         i,.,  im,.  uo..,;^w)^  nn 

his  Divme  Mission  ;  by  Mr.  Hea\isiue  on 

the  State  of  the  Jews  in  Judtea  and  their 
The  present  aspect  of  the  stations  is  various  settlements  at  the  time  of  the 
encouraging.  At  Jubbergate,  the  Sun-  coming  of  Christ,  according  to  the  wri- 
day-school  and  the  library  connected  tings  of  the  New  Testament;  hy  Mr. 
with  it  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Corcoran  on  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
At  Wellborne  a  Sunday-school  library  Knowledge  as  auxiliaiy  to  the  spread  of 
has  recently  been  established,  in  addition  True  Religion;  by  Mr.  H.  Hawkes  on 
to  the  congregational  library  ;  and,  with  the  Character  of  I'aul  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ketley  his  ai)pointment  to  the  Apostleship  ;  and 
during  his  late  residence  on  the  spot,  the  by  Mr.  H.  Wreford  on  the  Case  of  the 
number  of  hearers  has  been  so  much  Dacmoiiiacs  of  the  New  'J'estament. 
increased,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  'j'he  Visitor  then  proceeded  to  distri- 
])resent  session  the  chapel  has  generally  btite  the  College  Prizes  foi  diligence,  re- 
been  nearly  filled,  and  frequently  crowd-  gularity,  and  proficiency.  With  regard 
ed.  Our  friends  at  Barton  Ikuc  had  gieat  to  the  first  prize  he  observed,  "  tlie  Tu- 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  esijccially  tors  had  rejjorted  that  they  had  found 
from  the  active  and  unremitted  oppo^^ition  such  difficulty  in  determining  tiie  com- 
they  have  experienced  from  uiembeis  of  parative  claims  of  Mr.  William  Rayner 
the  Established  Church  ;  but  they  still  Wood,  Mr.  Henry  lliggiiison,  and  Mr, 
remain  unshaken  in  their  belief  as  Ihii-  Charles  William  Robberds,  that  it  was 
tariaus,  and  avow  it  with  exemplary  agreed  to  record  them  all  three  as  First- 
openness.  Prize  Students ;  that  .Mr.  Wood  being  a 
'J'hough  the  number  of  missionaries  Lay-Student,  and  tiicrefore  not  likely  to 
from  amongst  the  students  has  been  con-  stay  beyond  the  three  years  jn-escribed 
siderably  diminished,  and  will  shortly  be  for  the  course  of  students  of  this  class, 
still  more  so;  this  circumstance  will  pro-  should  take  the  prize-books,  and  that 
bably  not  be  altogether  adverse  to  the  Messrs.  Higginson  and  Robberds  should 
interests  of  the  society  or  the  staiir)i)s.  leccive  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  First- 
For  some  of  our  liaptist  lay  friends,  of  Prize  Students  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
the  Jubbergate  Society,  have  zealously  years,  'ihe  second  prize  was  adjudged 
assisted  in  cases  of  emergency,  whose  to  Mr.  Classon  Porter ;  the  third  to  Mr. 
service  shave  hitherto  been  very  acceptable  J.  ]l,  Conimins.  Mr.  Philips'  prizes  for 
to  their  hearers  ;  and  they  arc  disposed  Classical  eminence  were  awarded  to  jMr. 
to  continue  them  as  circumstances  may  Conimins,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
require.  course,  and  to  Mr.  Robberds,  in  tiie  first. 
HENRY  HAWKES,  Treasurer.  'J  be  Matiiematical  prizes,  oli'ered  in  like 
AJaiic/tesler  Collrf(e,  York,  manner  by  "  A  Friend  to  the  College," 
June.  '2.\,  18;j0.  to  Mr.  Porter,  in  the  second  year,  and  lo 

Mr.  Higginson,  in  the  fir-t.   Eueliiis'  prize 

for    the    best    'J  ranslation    into    Greek 

Manchester  College,   i  or/i.  |„„se  ^f  a  passage  selected  from  the  Hi.v 

ONTuesdav, Wednesday, andThursday,  tory  of   Greece   lately  published   by  the 

the  :i2d,  LMd.'and  24th,  of  June,  was  luid  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  I'seful  Kuow- 

the  Annual  Examination  of  the  Students  h'dge,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mark  Rown- 

iti  this  College,  in  the  presence  of  Daniel  tree.     'I'he    iirize  for   the    best-delivered 

Caskell,  Es(|.,  President,  Samuel  Shore,  oration  to  Mr.  P.  Corcoran. 

Esq.,  Oniey  Siiore,  Es(|  ,  J<din  Rell,  Es(|.,  

Jo.seph  Hone,  E.S(i.,  of  Dublin,  and  G.  W.         *  '"Mr.  Maurice  ahso  read  au  Essay,  i.» 

,Vnod,    Esq.,    Trrammr;    and    the    Rev.  which  an  extra  i)rize  had  been  adjudged 

Profcss.i   iHcnry  Ware,  of  Harvard  Col-  as  the  best  composidon  on  Li>rd  IJacou  .■* 

Irgr,     U.S.,    Joseph    Hutton,    LL.  D.,  aphorism  "  Knowledge  is  lower,     tiller- 

M.ssr!«.  R.  IS.  Aspland,  Heard,  Hawkes,  ed  by  "A  Friend  to  the  College. 
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The  Visitor,  after  having  distributed 
the  prizes,  proceeded  to  express  the  high 
satistactiou  of  the  Trustees  iu  the  very 
favourable  report  which  had  beeu  re- 
ceived from  tlie  Tutors  of  the  g^ueral 
couduct  aud  consequeut  proficiency  of 
the  Students  during  tlie  whole  session, 
and  in  the  highly  creditable  result  of  the 
examination  just  concluded  :  he  particu- 
larly adverted  to  the  laudable  spirit  of 
emulation  which  had  this  year  shewn 
itself  with  regard  to  the  prizes  which 
were  the  subjects  of  competition,  in  the 
much  greater  number  than  usual  of  seal- 
ed papers  given  iu,  aud  also  that  this 
emulation  had  shewn  itself  quite  clear  of 
jealousy,  by  the  cordiality  with  which 
the  names  of  the  successful  candidates 
had  been  received.  He  then  proceeded 
to  observe,  that  as  neither  the  Tutors' 
report,  nor  any  thing  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  examiuation,  had  fur- 
nished him  with  any  subject  on  which  to 
ground  admonition  or  caution,  still  less 
reproof  or  censure,  he  would  avail  him 
of  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  few 
thoughts  on  a  general  subject  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial 
duties.  The  subject  which  he  chose  was 
public  prayer ;  but  as  the  thoughts  were 
ha.stily  put  together,  he  thinks  it  better 
to  keep  them  back  for  the  present :  they 
may  probably  furnish,  in  a  more  matured 
state,  an  article  which  may  solicit  inser- 
tion in  a  future  number  of  the  Re[>()si- 
toiy.  He  concluded  by  advening  to  the 
late  Meeting  at  Manchester,  aud  particu- 
larly to  an  important  suggestion  by  their 
friend  Mr.  Robberds,  and  to  a  resolution 
grounded  thereupon,  "That  it  be  most 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association  to  connider,  whe- 
ther they  cannot  effect  the  establishment 
of  City  Missions,  on  a  plan  aud  for  pur- 
poses similar  to  those  detailed  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckermau,  of 
Boston,  U.  S." ;  and  by  earnestly  re- 
commending it  to  those  of  his  young 
friends  who  were  about  to  leave  the  Col- 
lege with  an  immediate  view  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  ministry,  to  consider  the 
poor  aud  ignorant  inhabitants  of  the 
places  in  which  they  should  settle  as  a 
part  of  their  special  charge ;  and  to  en- 
deavour, by  schools  and  conferences,  and 
occasional  missionary  preachings,  to  en- 
large their  knowledge  and  stimulate  their 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  great 
truths  of  tlie  go>pel,  as  connected  with 
their  good  couduct  here  and  their  happi- 
ness hereafter. 

Three  young  ministers  are  this  year 
leaving  the  College.  Mr.  H.  Hawkes  i^ 
engaged  ou  trial  at  Norwich  ;  Mr.  Cor- 


coran at  Malton ;  Mr.  H.  Wreford  is  not 

yet  engaged. 

Southern  Unitarian  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern 
Unitarian  Society  was  held  at  Chiches- 
ter, on  Wednesday,  June  23d.  The  Rer. 
E.  Kell  iutroduced  the  service,  iu  the 
morning,  by  prayer  and  reading  the 
Scriptures  ;  the  Rev.  Russell  Scott  offer- 
ed the  general  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Alalleson,  B.  A.,  of  Brighton,  preached 
an  excellent  sermon  from  Luke  xxiv.  11, 
iu  which  he  exhibited  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  circumstantial  evidence  in  favour 
of  Uuitarianism  from  the  conduct  and 
preaching  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Rev.  C.  P.  Valentine,  of  Lewes, 
delivered  an  interesting  discourse  from 
Philippiaus  i.  9:  "And  this  1  pray,  that 
your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judg- 
ment." Between  the  services  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Society  dined 
together  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Abraham 
Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Newport,  in  the  Chair. 
At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Society, 
the  Rev.  J.  Fullagar  presided,  and  the 
Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
state  aud  prospects  of  the  Society  were 
encouraging.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Dorsetshire  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Ministers  to  the 
Southern  L'uitarian  Society  to  appoint 
three  of  its  members  to  confer  with  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Durant,  Guuu,  and  Keynes, 
as  to  whether  the  persous  now  iu  pos- 
session of  the  Old  Meeting- House  iu 
Wareham  are  entitled  iu  equity  to  retain 
the  same,  and  the  reasons  which  had  in- 
duced the  Society  to  decline  a  conference 
iu  which  there  were  not  the  slightest 
grounds  for  expecting  that  any  impartial 
decision  could  have  been  obtained.*  The 
Unitarians  of  Wareham  had,  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness  and  wisdom,  withdrawn 
from  a  contest  which  could  only  have  in- 
creased aud  prolonged  feelings  of  animo- 
sity, and  were  erecting  for  themselves  a 
commodious  chapel  capable  of  holding 
three  hundred  persons.  Thus  the  efforts 
made  to  crush  Uuitarianism  in  that  town 
have,  uuder  the  Divine  blessing,  been  the 
means  of  exciting  an  increased  interest 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  establishing 
Uuitarianism  on  a  solid  aud  permanent 
basis.  May  it  continue  to  flourish  there 
in  a  manner  equal  to  the  fervent  interest 

•  Vide   Resolutions  of  the   Southern 
Unitarian  Society,  Mon.  Repos.  for  ISi'J, 

p.  888. 
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taken  in  its  prosperity  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Unitarian  churches. 

EDMUND  KELL. 


Hull,  East-  York,  and  North-Lincoln- 
shire Unitarian  Association. 

The  Sixteenth  General  Meeting  was 
hekl  at  Hull,  on  Wednesday,  June  25th 
and  the  two  following  days.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening  divine  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  W.  Duffield,  of 
Thorne;  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Piper,  of 
Norton,  preached  from  1  Cor.  ii.  5, 
"  That  your  faith  should  not  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God."  On  Thursday  morning,  the  Rev. 
R.  K.  Philp,  of  Lincoln,  conducted  a  de- 
votional service ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Platts, 
of  Doncaster,  preached  from  Dan.  x.  21, 
"  I  will  shew  thee  that  which  is  noted  in 
the  Scripture  of  truth."  After  service 
the  members  of  the  Association  met  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  for  the  last  year  having 
been  read,  a  new  committee  was  chosen, 
and  such  sums  of  money  voted  to  various 
local  purposes  as  the  Funds  of  the  So- 
ciety allowed. 

This  day  the  friends  of  the  Society 
dined  together  to  the  number  of  about 
forty.  In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Hawkes,  of  Fendkbuiy,  near  INlanches- 
ter,  opened  the  service  at  tlie  cliapel ; 
and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard,  of  Manchester, 
preached  from  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  "Unto  yon 
therefore  which  believe  he  (Christ)  is 
precious." 

On  Friday  evening  a  public  religious 
meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel.  After 
singing  and  prayer,  Mr.  Philp  was  called 
to  the  Chair,  vvlien  tjie  report  was  again 
read,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
moved  and  seconded  in  suitable  speeciies: 
The  Rev.  H.  H.  Pii'Eii  moved, 
J.  "'I'liat  the  members  of  this  Society, 
regarding  I  lie  Christian  religion  as  the 
greatest  blessing  of  God  to  man,  and 
considering  their  own  views  of  that  re- 
ligion (as  every  sincere  professor  of  re- 
ligion must  consider  hi.<  owti  views)  to 
be  the  most  accordant  with  truth,  and 
the  n)ost  holy  and  ellicacious  in  their 
practical  inllnence,  are  sincer<'ly  anxious 
ior  the  dissemination  of  tlie  religious 
principles  which  they  profess,  and  would 
consider  the  universal  reception  of  Uni- 
tarian Christianity  as  llie  greatest  .spiri- 
tual blessing  tjiat  the  world  could  re- 
( eivr." 

Mr.  GAfinNER,  of  Hull,  seconded  the 
j»'5olution. 

'I'hc  Rev.  .J.  \\.  Reari)  moved, 


2.  "  That  the  members  of  this  religi- 
ous body  see  with  satisfaction,  and  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  to  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, the  increasing  success  which 
attends  the  various  efforts  made  both 
within  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  So- 
ciety itself  for  the  diffusion  of  Unitarian 
sentiments." 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Blundell,  of  Hull. 
The  Rev.  W.  Duffield  moved, 

3.  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  body, 
however,  the  progress  of  Christian  truth 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
professors,  nor  by  any  visible  circum- 
stances merely.  That  the  kingdom  of 
(iod  cometh  not  with  observation  ;  that 
the  operation  of  truth  is  silent,  but  its 
progress  nevertheless  is  sure  and  con- 
stant." 

Seconded    by    Mr.   J.   Blundell,   of 
Hull. 
The  Rev.  J,  Platts  moved, 

4.  "  That,  while  the  members  of  this 
Society  regard  the  principles  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  as  at  once  the  most  accor- 
dant with  the  Scriptures,  the  most  intel- 
ligible to  the  understanding  and  the  most 
animating  and  consoling  to  the  heart ; 
they  cheerfully  accord  to  every  fellow- 
christian  and  every  fellow-being  the  most 
unbounded  right  of  thinking  and  inquiring 
for  himself  on  matters  of  religious  faith 
and  practice ;  and  they  contidently  trust 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  though  it  yet 
tarricth,  when  good  and  conscientiou.s 
men  will  cease  to  be  oppressed  or  ex- 
cluded from  civil  privileges  on  account  of 
religious  belief." 

Mr.  W.  Holuswokth,  of  Hull,  se- 
conded the  resolution. 

The  Rev.  Edwahd  Hawkes  moved, 

5.  "  Tluit  this  Society  regards  the 
Scriptures  as  in  fact,  and  not  nominally, 
sufficient  for  religious  instruction  and  for 
salvation.  That  they  consider  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  fundamental  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  yet  more  of  I'rotestant  Dissent; 
and  that  they  tliink  this  principle  to  have 
been  virtually  violated  or  nullified  by  the 
framcrs  of  every  human  creed,  and  tlie 
inventors  of  every  unscriptural  phrase, 
for  the  designation  of  alleged  Christian 
doctrines." 

Mr.  Moat,  of  Thorne,  seconded  the 
resolution. 

The  Hev.  E.  Higginson,  Jun.,  moved, 

6.  "  That  the  members  of  this  Society, 
regarding  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  a.« 
the  permanent  gifts  of  the  Christian 
church,  further  regard  charity  as  the 
greatest  of  the  three.  That  they,  there- 
fore, cannot  contemplate  without  reelingx 
of  legiet,   the  disscusionv  which   prevail 
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in  the  Christiau  church,  aiul  more  espe- 
cially those  iudicatiKiis  (if  a  want  of  cha- 
ritable induljtence  and  brotherly  feeline, 
which  are  frequently  uiauifested  towards 
themselves." 

Mr.  Jons  Harland,  of  Hull, seconded 
the  resolution. 

The  Meeting  concluded,  as  it  had  com- 
menced, with  singing  and  prayer. 

It  WHS  highly  satisfactory  to  observe 
the  numerous  audiences  collected  both 
at  the  religious  senices  and  at  the  Fri- 
day evening's  metting,  as  evincing  an 
unabating  interest  on  the  part  of  Unita- 
rians in  the  well-being  of  their  religious 
body,  and  a.i  shewing  a  disposition,  on 
the  part  of  their  fellow-christians  of 
other  denominations,  to  inquire  candidly, 
and  judge  fairly,  respecting  the  doctrines 
so  much  misrepresented. 

EVVD.  HIGGINSOX,  Jun. 

July  5,  1830. 


Eastern  Unitarian  Society. 

The   Eighteenth    Anniversary   of  the 
Kasiern   Unitarian  Society  was    held  at 
Hury,  ou  Wednesday,  June  30,  and  the 
toliowin?  day.     On  Wednesday  evening 
the  service  was  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
—  Selby,  of  Lynn  ;  and  the  Rev.  —  Mel- 
ville, of  Ipswich,  delivered  an  excellent 
sermon  from  Gal.  vi.  4,  on  the  Exercise 
of  Reason.     On  the  following  morning, 
the  service  was  introduced   by  the  Rev. 
W,  J.  Bakewell,  of  Norwich  ;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Esdaile,of  Framlingham,  preach- 
ed an  excellent  sermon  founded  on  2  Cor. 
iv.  6.     Alter  the  seivice,  Mr.  Robinson 
was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  the  business 
of  the  Society  was  transacted.     The  Re- 
port wa.s  read,  received,  and  ordered  to 
be    printed.     The   Treasurer's    accounts 
were  audited  ;  the  olficers  of  the  Society 
were  appointed,  and   the   next    me«;ting 
was  fixed  to  be  held  at  Ip>wich  ou  the 
last  Wednesday  in  June,  and  the  follow- 
ing  day.     Nearly  fifty  gentlemen   dined 
together ;    .Mr.   Silver,   of    Woodbridge, 
was  ill  the  Chair.     The  company  were 
addressed  by  Sir  T.  Beevor,  Bart.,  and 
Messrs.  Silver,  Esdaile,  Alexander,  Mel- 
ville, Selhy,   King  and  Eiias   Fordham, 
Alger,  Bakewell. 

W.  J.  B. 


Kent  and  Sussex  Unitarian  Christian 
Association. 

Os  Wednesday,  July  7,  the  Eighteenth 
.Anniversary  of  this  .Xssociation  was  held 
at  Cranbrook.  The  Rev.  William  Ste- 
vens, of  Maidstone,  introduced  the  scr- 
\ice  by  prayer  and  reading  the  Scripture?. 


and  the  Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  of  Tenter- 
den,  offered  up  the  general  prayer.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Tagart,  of  York-Street  Chauel, 
London.  The  text  was  Acts  iv.  32, 
"  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved were  of  one  heart  and  of  ofie 
situl."  From  these  words  the  preacher 
took  occasion  to  point  out  what  ought  to 
be  the  objects  of  a  Christian  Association, 
and  what  were  the  duties  of  its  members. 
In  his  discourse,  he  alluded  to  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  "  Remarks  on  the  Disposition 
which  now  prevails  to  form  Associations, 
and  to  accomplish  all  Objects  by  Organ- 
ized Masses."  He  mentioned  the  ob- 
jections brought  against  many  associa- 
tions by  this  powerful  writer  and  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  shewed  that  none 
of  them  applied  to  the  institution,  the 
anniversary  of  which  we  had  met  to 
celebrate  ;  the  practical  exho:  tations  at 
the  close  of  the  discourse  could  not  fail 
to  be  highly  beneficial,  being  founded  on 
reasons  which  brought  conviction  to  the 
mind.  The  sermon  was  preached  to  a 
numerous  and  very  attentive  congrega- 
tion, and  as  there  were  individuals  pre- 
sent of  almost  every  sect  and  party,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  even  those  of  opposite 
sentiments  who  were  there,  would  leani 
to  respect  our  motives  in  thus  assembling 
together  ;  our  object  being  to  bear  an 
open  testimony  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  truth,  and  to  vindicate  for  every  one 
the  right  of  doing  the  same. 

•After  the  religious  service,  Mr.  T. 
Pine,  of  Maidstone,  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  transacted.  The  Committee  in 
their  Re;  ort  stated  that  two  Societies, 
Headcorn  and  Biddenden,  had  received 
con>iderable  assistance  in  consequence 
of  the  combined  labours  of  neighbouring 
ministers  and  lay  preachers  ;  they  also 
stated  that  books  and  tracts  had  been 
sent  to  the  following  places,  Dover,  Can- 
terbury, Maidstone,  Headcorn,  Northi- 
am.  Battle,  Bes.-el's  Green,  Rolvenden, 
Biddenden,  Benenden,  and  Tenterden."* 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted 
to  the  Briti>h  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association,  to  the  Yorkshire  West  Rid- 
ing Tract  Society,  and  to  the  Rev.  J. 
FuUagar,  for  the  books  and  tracts  which 
they  had  presented  to  the  Association. 
This  business  having  been  dispatched, 

*  Tracts  were  not  sent  to  Chath,im 
because  five  pounds'  worth  were  given  to 
that  Society  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
I'nitarian  Association  last  year ;  nor  to 
Cranbrook,  because  they  will  receive  a 
grant  from  the  same  body  this  year. 
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many  of  the  friends  present,  to  the  num- 
ber of  113,  (lined  together  at  the  inn, 
and  after  dinner  the  eom|)any  was  joined 
by  njjwards  of  fifty  more.  The  Chairman 
at  the  dinner  was  Mr.  John  Green, 
Jnn.,  of  Maidstone,  who  added  much  to 
the  gratification  of  the  day  by  the  ability 
and  good  feeling  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  office.  The  company  was 
addressed  by  Messrs.  Holden,  Tagart, 
Talbot,  Saint,  Buckland,  Blundell,  Tap- 
lin,  and  Groves.  To  be  convinced  of 
the  great  and  good  effect  produced  by 
our  associations,  it  is  but  necessary  lo 
state  that  the  influence  of  the  Manches- 
ter Meeting  extended  even  to  this  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  island,  and  that  the 
lelation  of  the  noble  sentiments  vvl.ich 
were  uttered  there,  produced  here  a  cor- 
responding thrill  of  emotion,  warmed 
our  hearts,  and  strengthened  our  hands, 
and  gave  a  brighter  glow  to  the  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  incalculably  distant 
who'u  "  there  shall  be  one  Lord  in  all 
the  earth,  and  his  name  shall  be  one." 
E.  T.  T. 


Sussex  Unitarian  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sussex 
Unitarian  Association  took  place  at 
Brighton,  on  the  7th  instant.  The  devo- 
tional parts  of  the  service  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Ashdovvne,  of  Horsham, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Valentine,  of  Lewes ; 
the  Rev.  R.  Aspland  preached  from  Phil, 
iii.  3 :  "  For  we  are  the  circumcision 
who  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  and  re- 
joice in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  flesli."  'i  he  sermon  was  a 
fine  .specimen  of  Mr.  Aspland's  argumen- 
tative style  of  reasoning,  combining  ele- 
gance of  diction  with  eloquence  of 
thought.  The  first  jiart  of  the  .sermon 
contained  proofs  of  the  identity  of  Apos- 
tolic and  Unitarian  Christianity,  the  se- 
cond was  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  appeal 
to  the  reason  and  feelings  on  the  grounds 
which  Unitarian  Christians  have  to  re- 
joice hi  C'liriit  Jem.i.  Perhaps  one  could 
utter  no  better  wish  tiian  that  the  senti- 
ments embodied  in  this  ])art  of  the  dis- 
course might  be  duly  and  generally  ap- 
preciated. This,  however,  as  Mr.  Asjdand 
himself  intimated,  must  be  a  work  of 
time;  before  any  great  imjiression  is 
made  upon  the  jiublic  mind  it  is  neces- 
sary, lie  said,  that  the  present  popular 
tiieological  vocabulary  should  undergo 
revision.  Terms  and  phrases  must  be 
used  as  faithful  representatives  of  the 
ideas  they  are  meant  to  convey — an  in- 
dispensable stej)  in  the  progres.s' of  truth, 
but  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  si)ec(lily 


accomplished.  Still  we  cannot  and  must 
not  despair,  with  such  auxiliaries  as  we 
possess,  and  the  Divine  blessing  going 
with  us.  What  is  to  resist  ultimately  the 
influence  of  our  repeated  applications  to 
the  human  mind? 

Omnia  veritati,  data  virtute,  obedient. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  religious  .ser- 
vice the  Heport  of  the  Committee  was 
read,  detailing  an  account  of  the  mis- 
sionaries' labours  at  Skaime's  Hill,  and 
the  distribution  of  Tracts.  More  than  sixty 
persons  dined  together  at  the  Ship  Hotel, 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Malleson  in  the  Chair. 

Several  persons  addressed  the  Meeting, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Aspland,  v\ho 
gave  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the 
state  of  religious  inquiry  in  Prance  ;  and 
iSlr.  Duplock,  who,  in  reference  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  made  a  lively 
impression  upon  all  present  by  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiments  congenial  with 
the  good  old  toast,  "  Cicil  and  Religious 
Liberty  all  the  world  over."  It  was  pro- 
posed to  hold  a  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Society  at  Cuekfield,  in  October ; 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  iMeans  to  be  invited  to 
pi  each  ;  and  tiie  subject  of  conversation 
after  the  sermon,  the  "  Tendency  of 
Unitarian  Christianity  to  promote  Virtue 
and  Piety." 

C.  P.  V. 

Lewes,  July  18,  1830. 


General  Meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association  at 
Manchester. 

(Concluded  from  p.  41)4.) 

Aftkk  the  cloth  was  withdrawn,  the 
CiiAiKMAN  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 
Mr.  Vice-President  and  Gentlemen,  iu 
pro|)osing  the  King  as  the  first  toast  on 
this  occasion,  1  should  be  doing  violence 
to  my  loyal  feelings,  as  well  as  to  yours, 
if  I  did  not  solicit  your  syin|)athy  for  the 
King  under  liis  severe  indisposition,  and 
the  expression  of  your  wi.shes  for  his  re- 
covery. I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  feel 
that  his  Majesty  is  peculiarly  entitled  to 
your  gratitude,  because  it  is  during  his 
reign  that  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  has  made  the  most  important  ad- 
vances (cheers).  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced, that  the  best  friends  of  liberty  arc 
the  staunchest  siijiporters  of  the  British 
throne ;  and  1  think  so,  becau.se  they 
view  the  King  as  the  representative  and 
trustee  of  the  rights  and  power  of  the 
peojile  (cheers).  For  this  reason  it  is 
that  the  ]ieo|)le  of  England  are  more  at- 
tached to  their  sovereign  than  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  any  otjier  country,  and  iiave 
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acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  the  King's 
health  in  all  their  social  meetings  —  a 
castom  which  prevails,  I  believe,  in  no 
other  country.  We  have  an  especial  rea- 
son for  drinking  the  health  of  George 
the  Fourth,  because  of  the  important 
measures  which  have  been  passed  during 
his  reign.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  any 
observations  on  those  measures,  as  you 
all  understand  to  what  I  allude.  I  will 
therefore  at  once  give  the  toast : — 

"The  King:  may  his  health  be  re- 
8t4ired  and  his  days  prolonged." 

The  Chairman. — In  accordance  with 
the  same  feeling,  I  now  beg  to  propose 
to  you, 

"His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  the  Royal  Family." 

The  Chairman. —  Having  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  our  social  structure  in 
loyalty  to  the  throne,  1  propose  to  place 
on  it,  and  1  am  glad  that  it  is  in  that 
order, 

"  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  all  the 
World  over." 

The  Chairman  — Having  founded  our 
i^ocial  structure  in  loyalty  and  in  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  we  shall  conclude 
and  finish  the  edifice  by  religion,  I  shall 
tlieiefore  give, 

"  The  great  principle  of  National,  So- 
cial, and  Individual  happiness — an  en- 
lightened, cheerful,  and  benevolent  re- 
ligion." 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the 
following  sentiment : — 

"'ihe  true  Missionaries  of  Christ — 
all,  in  every  Church  and  every  Clime, 
who  are  labouring  to  diffuse  among 
mankind  a  filial  spirit  towards  God  and 
a  brotherly  love  towards  their  fellow 
men." 

Dr.  Carpenter  rose  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect  :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  although  1  feel  that  it  would 
have  been  presumptuous  in  me  to  pre- 
sent myself  first  to  the  notice  of  the 
meeting,  yet,  as  some  one  must  begin, 
and  as  I  have  been  requested  to  under- 
take that  duty,  1  the  more  readily  offer  a 
few  thoughts  connected  with  the  senti- 
ment you  have  just  now  welcomed.  I 
consider  the  present  meeting  to  be  one 
altogether  unexampled  in  its  character 
and  composition.  We  have  seen  in  Lon- 
don, I  believe, — at  least  some  who  are 
now  present  have  seen  in  Loudon, — 
meetings  of  Unitarians  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  present ;  but  in  the 
country  such  a  circumstance  has  never 
liappened ;  and  if  those  who  think  un- 
favourably of  the  progress  of  Unitariau- 
isin  will  cast  their  eyes  back  for  the  last 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  and  reflect 


on  the  impossibility  of  collecting  toge- 
ther, at  that  period,  by  any  means,  or 
by  any  attraction,  a  number  such  as  that 
by  which  I  am  surrounded,  they  must 
be  convinced  that  we  stand  on  widely 
different  grounds  from  what  we  ever  did 
before.  Those  who  can  go  back  to  the 
history  of  the  period  when  the  London 
L'nitarian  Society  was  commenced,  will 
find  that  the  times  are  changed  in  toto; 
and  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  to  the 
young  persons  whom  I  see  around  me, 
that  they  will  not  have  to  fight  battles 
for  truth,  yet  they  will  be  of  a  different 
description  to  those  which  occurred  iu 
1791,  and  other  subsequent  periods.  It 
was  in  the  year  1791,  that  the  society 
was  established  to  which  the  present  as- 
sociation traces  its  origin  ;  and  what  a 
difference  there  is  in  its  condition  and 
its  prospects!  At  that  time,  not  only 
every  kind  of  public  obloquy,  but  eveu 
direct  persecution,  had  to  be  encounter- 
ed with  DO  small  share  of  personal  risk. 
I  wish  those  who  are  now  assembled 
here  with  so  much  cheerful  feeling,  to 
reiiiember,  that  there  are  some  present 
who  have  gone  through  those  days  of 
darkness ;  and  those  who  have  passed 
through  them  must  have  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure iu  observing  how  light  has  gone 
forth.  And  in  emerging  from  a  dark- 
ness, which  may  well  be  termed  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
young  in  the  struggle  will  take  that  sta- 
tion which  the  times  demand.  As  they 
have  only  seen  L'nitarianisra  in  its  pre- 
sent condition,  they  may  think  unfa- 
vourably of  the  time  when  only  the  ske- 
leton existed  ;  but  1  would  have  them  to 
recollect,  that  if  there  had  not  been  the 
skeleton  there  would  now  be  no  vitidity 
(cheers).  Allow  me  to  say,  iu  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  our  American  brethren, 
whom  we  honour  for  their  worth  and 
value  as  able  coadjutors,  that  we  must 
not  forget  the  struggles  of  the  Priestleys, 
the  Lindseys,  the  Belshams,  the  Ken- 
ricks,  and  others.  The  sun,  as  they 
know,  rises  iu  the  east  before  it  goes  to 
them ;  and  when  it  moves  to  the  west- 
ward, it  does  not  stop  there,  but  again 
comes  round  and  revisits  us.  The  time 
must  sooner  or  later  come  when  Unita- 
rian Christianity  will,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, encircle  the  globe,  for  prophecy 
distinctly  points  out  that  such  a  period 
will  come.  I  see  multitudes  doing  our 
work,  whilst  they  imagine  they  are  act- 
ing agaiust  us.  They  are  preparing  the 
way  for  that  simple  system  of  Christia- 
nity which  we  profess.  When  I  see 
immbers  of  churches  building  throughout 
the  country,  my  first  impression  h,  how 
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error  is  supported  !  But  when  I  look 
further  I  consider  that  they  are  all  build- 
ing for  us,  (cheers  and  laughter,)  and  I 
cease  to  regret  my  share  ot  the  two  mil- 
lions which  have  been  levied  for  their 
erection.  They  are  doing  good  among 
multitudes  whom  our  efforts  could  not 
reach  ;  and  they  will  all  eventually  come 
to  us,  to  that  great  and  universal  church 
which  will  embrace  the  whole  earth. 
Our  friends  who  mix  in  the  world  more 
than  I  do,  often  see  great  difficulties  and 
discouragements  ;  but,  looking  on  as 
an  observer,  I  see  abundance  to  animate 
and  encourage.  All  sincere  Christians, 
of  whatever  denomination,  are  tending 
to  one  common  centre  of  light  and  bless- 
edness :  they  may  now  be  widely  apart ; 
but  in  proportion  as  they  approach  it, 
they  approach  each  other.  This  is  also 
felt  by  the  liberal  among  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  and  there  are  li- 
beral in  all  denominations.  {Cheers.) 
They  shrink  from  us  as  Unitarians,  be- 
cause we  are  called  Unitarians  ;  because 
they  think  we  do  not  possess  the  same 
views  and  feelings  with  themselves  ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  know  us  fully,  their  pre- 
judices will  fast  wear  away.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  works  have  done  more  good  in 
that  respect  than  any  other  publications. 
Many  persons  would  not  look  into  a 
book  written  by  an  English  Unitarian, 
who  feel  no  objection  to  read  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  writings ;  and  from  what  they 
there  see,  venture,  on  some  occasions, 
to  act  with  Unitarians.  When  they  be- 
gin to  act  with  us,  they  perceive  that  we 
have  not  the  cloven  foot  and  the  horns, 
with  which  their  imaginations  have  in- 
vested us.  (Great  langliter.)  They  then 
see,  that  Unitarians  are  sometliing  like 
Christians,  and  they  may  afterwards  dis- 
cover that  they  really  are  Christians.  As 
soon  as  a  man  gets  rid  of  liis  exclusive 
<loctrines,  he  is  ready  to  embrace  us  as 
brethren  and  as  fellow-christians.  The 
mode  of  teaching  Christianity  adopted  by 
the  missionaries  of  different  denomina- 
tions, might  often  be  employed  by  Uni- 
tarians without  any  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple. The  accounts  I  heard  given  by 
Mr.  Ward  of  his  method  of  instructing 
the  Hindoos,  brought  nothing  into  view 
which  [  should  not  myself  have  gladly 
taught  them  ;  and  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  work  of  Mr.  Ellis,  on  the 
-South -Sea  Islands,  (t'olt/ncsian  Jlescarch- 
es,)  may  perceive,  that  in  them  the  sim- 
ple principles  of  Ihiitarianism  are  essen- 
tially taught ;  and  such  men  are  |)reach- 
iuK  those;  doctrines  more  effectually  than 
we  (iltcii  now  do,  because  tiny  are  more 
in  the  liiibit  of  addressing  men  through 


their  affections.  I  beg  to  impress  it 
u()on  our  missionaries,  that  Unitarianism 
has  to  make  its  way  among  those  who 
think  ill  of  us.  I  will  add  that  all  may, 
in  effect,  be  missionaries.  If  not  by  di- 
rect instructions,  all  may  teach  the  gos- 
pel by  their  Christian  conduct,  in  the 
general  tenor  of  their  lives  ;  and  it  never 
happened  that  a  person  so  living  was 
living  merely  for  himself.  He  does  more 
to  pave  the  way  for  Unitarian  doctrines, 
than  we  can  do  by  our  preaching  alone. 
There  should  be  such  missionaries  in 
the  domestic  circle,  and  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  liut  we  look  principally  tov 
the  rising  generation  to  be  our  mission- 
aries, when  we  are  withdrawing  from 
the  scene  of  life.  It  is  gratifying  to  look 
around  and  see  so  many  young  men  who 
are  taking  an  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  cause.  It  is  not  a  barren  system  of 
speculation,  but  one  adapted  to  regulate 
and  amend  the  heart  and  life.  There 
are  many  among  us,  some  in  this  room, 
who  have  rendered  great  services  to  our 
cause  with  which  the  public  are  little 
acquainted — I  refer  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Ashvvorth,  Mr.  Philp,  &c. 
And  though  I  hope  we  shall  never  be 
without  such  a  ministry  as  we  now  pos- 
sess, yet  we  most  gladly  take  the  un- 
learned by  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  welcome  them  as  our  friends  in  a 
common  and  a  holy  cause.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) 

The  CiiAiRMANf. — Gentlemen,  having 
had  the  honour  to  declare  to  you  the 
sentiments  which  indicate  the  ))rinciple.'j 
u])on  which  this  Association  is  fo'inded, 
and  y<iu  having  heard  from  the  learned 
Doctor  these  principles  amplified,  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  and  the  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  great  objects  we  have  in  view 
aie  to  be  accomplished.  1  allude  to  the 
British  ami  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. Gentlemen,  if  eloquence  be  ex- 
pected from  your  Chairman,  or  be  ne- 
cessary to  defend  and  advocate  these 
great  objects,  I  am  afraid  a  lamentable 
mistake  has  been  made  iu  appointing  an 
individual  so  destitute  as  1  am  of  tliese 
qualities,  to  fill  so  resi)onsiblea  situation. 
But  I  feel  no  ai)prehensioiis  on  that 
score,  when  I  see  around  me  so  many 
learned  and  eloquent  advocates  of  the 
cause,  who  are  able  to  supply  all  my 
defects.  I  shall  therefore  be  brief  in 
the  observations  I  have  to  offer.  Gen- 
tlemen, a  noble  cause,  the  cause  of  hea- 
ven, demands  your  zeal.  I  wish  .ill  pie- 
sent  to  feel  that  such  is  the  cause  in 
which  we  arc  embarked.  For  it  is  tlie 
cause  of  loyalty  to  the  throne — of  gosi»cl 
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truth — of  ciril  and  reHelous  liberty — and 
of  peace  and  good-will  towards   men  ; 
and  these  are  sufficient  to  excite  zeal  in 
the  breast   of  every  Englishman.      But 
the  learned  Doctor  has  said   that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  rising 
generation.      There   are,    however,   en- 
couragements also  ;  and  one  of  the  great- 
est is,  the  difference  between  our  pre- 
sent prospects  and  those  which  presented 
themselves    thirty   or   forty  years    ago. 
There  are  difficulties ;  for  to  be  a  Dis- 
senter, and  an  avowed  Dissenter  of  our 
denomination,  requires  no  small  zeal  and 
conrage  of  a  kind  that  is  not  common — 
the  zeal  of  perseverance,  and  the  courage 
of  endurance.     (Cheers.)      We   have    to 
contend  against  all  the  prejudices  arising 
from   the   impressions   made   upon    the 
infant  mind,  and  which  it  is  often  al- 
most impossible  to    throw  off;  against 
the  persuasion   that  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion  consists  in  mysteries, 
ceremonies,  or  unintelligible  tenets.   We 
have  also  to  contend  with  the  worldly- 
miudedness  of  others,   who   are  afraid 
that  the  success  of  the  Unitarian  faith 
would  endanger  the  possession  of  their 
temporalities.    These  are   some  of  the 
difficulties    which   are  to   be   met,   and 
which  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  zeal 
to  overcome.     But  we  have  encourage- 
ments— and  the  presence  of  such  a  com- 
pany as  this  is  no  trifling  one  (applause) 
to  induce  us   to  persevere.     I  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Christian  Church  among 
the  last  of  those  who  received  the  rite  of 
baptism    frotu    Dr.  Priestley.     (Cheers.) 
I  am,  therefore,  old  enough  to  recollect 
the  occurrence  in    1791,   when  that  rc- 
rereud  individual,  for   his    advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religions  liberty, 
had  his  house  burnt  to  the  ground,  with 
all  its  contents,  and  he  and  his  family 
narrowly  escaped  with  life.     I  saw  that 
illustrious  individual  on  the  very  Sabbath 
after  that  event,  in  the  chapel  in  which 
my  friend  on  my  right  (Mr.  Madge)  pre- 
sides, and  the  sight  made  an  iinpres>ion 
on  my  mind  which  I  sh;ill  never  forget. 
(Loud  cheers.)     There  was  a  calm  dig- 
nity and  composure — an  intellectual  su- 
periority in  his  manner,  which  indicated 
peace    within  —  that    peace    which    the 
world    cannot    give,   and    cannot    take 
away.     (Cheers.)     He  was  the  finest  ex- 
ample   of    that    peace    I    ever    beheld. 
(Cheers.)      In    comparing   these   events 
with  what  we  now  see,  the  difference  is 
obvious.     An  Act  of  King  William  made 
it  penal  to  deny  the  divinity  of  any  of 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  that  act  was 
repealed,  so  far  as  related  to  denying  the 


Deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  relgu  of 
our  present  Sovereign,  first  one  shackle 
and  then  another  has  fallen  off,  and  we 
can  now  enjoy  civil  rights  in  common 
with  our  brethren  of  all  Christian  de- 
nominations, and,  as  Dissenters,  are  at 
liberty  to  serve  our  country  freely,  with- 
out being  liable  to  pains,  or  penalties,  or 
tests.  (Applau-ie.)  I  see  in  this,  one 
great  cause  of  our  loyalty  to  the  throne  ; 
and  that  throne,  as  well  as  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  have  acquired 
iufitiite  strength  by  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted.  {Cheers.)  In  ad- 
verting to  these  events,  let  us  ask,  what 
are  the  means  by  which  they  have  been 
accomplished  }  The  simple  circumstance, 
that  we  have  exercised  moderation,  and 
resorted  to  truth.  Truth  has  been  our 
armour  and  our  shield,  civil  and  religious 
liberty  our  banner,  and  good-will  to- 
wards men  our  motto.  (Great  applause.) 
Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  too  long. 
(No,  no.)  Under  the  impression  of 
these  sentiments,  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  giving 

"  The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association — may  its  success  every  where 
be  as  complete,  as  our  welcome  to  iVi 
representatives  is  cordial." 

The  loud  applause  with  which  the 
toast  was  received  having  subsided, 

.Mr.  RuTF  rose  to  return  thanks.  He 
said,  I  am  persuaded  that  I  shall  speak 
the  sentiments  of  those  friends  who  form 
the  deputation  from  London,  when  I 
state  that  we  feel  ourselves  highly  ho- 
noured by  tiie  notice  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  take  of  the  Association, 
and  in  the  sentiments  of  cordiality  which 
you  have  expres>ed  towards  us  its  repre- 
sentatives. Gentlemen,  from  what  I  wit- 
nessed ye^terday,  when  I  heard  my  va- 
luable friend  (Mr.  Fox)  express  the  sen- 
timents of  devotion  which  he  entertained 
for  the  cause  of  truth — when  I  heard  him 
so  well  exemplify  his  principles,  I  felt 
that  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  an 
indulgent  Providence  which  has  preserved 
me  to  this  day,  if  1  did  not  feel  the  high- 
est gratification.  That  I  have  been  pre- 
served, while  so  many  of  my  contempo- 
raries, able  and  zealous  in  the  cause 
which  has  brought  us  here,  have  been 
called  from  the  laboui  s  of  life  to  the  re- 
compense of  eternity,  is  indeed  to  me  a 
matter  of  thanksgiving.  A  quarter  of  a 
century,  with  all  its  hopes  and  disap- 
poiitments,  has  passed  away  since  my 
attention  was  first  called,  by  an  excellent 
friend,  recently  deceased,  (Mr.  D.  Eaton,) 
to  a  design  which  he  had  of  uniting  the 
Unitarians  to  do  more  justice  to  their 
principles,  by  inviting  the  attention  of 
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the  people  at  larire  to  the  .simplicity  of 
the  Christian  doctrine.     I  honoured  his 
zeal,  but  knew  not  how  to  encour.it^e  it, 
for  I  feared  that  his  scheme  would  not 
be  successful.     But  I  was  mistaken,  and 
he  was  right.     I  rejoice  in  the  progress 
which   has    been    made   since   the   first 
meeting    of    the    Unitarian    Fund,     at 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  preside  ;  and 
T  feel  it  to  be  a  striking  circumstance, 
that  I  was  called  on  to  preside  to-day  at 
the  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  this  most 
valuable    Association,    for    joining    the 
country  with  the  town  in  the  same  com- 
mon cause.     I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  recapitulate  a  i^w  well  known   facts, 
as  1  see  so  many  young  persons  arouinl 
mc,  who  will  have  to  do  with  the  work 
when  we  have  done  with   it.     I   shall, 
therefore,  I  hope  be  excused,  if  I  take 
up  a  few  minutes  in  stating  the  details  of 
the  Unitarian  Association,  until  they  as- 
sumed their  present  aspect.     It  has  been 
noticed  by  my  friend  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  (Dr.  Carpenter,)  almost  venerable, 
but  [  an)  happy  to  say  not  quite  so,  (a 
laugh.)  that  in  1791  a  society  was  formed 
for   the   distribution    of    books,    which 
.should  aid  the  Unitarian  cause,  and  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  virtue  ;  and  injus- 
tice to  my  friend  on  my  left  hand  (Kev. 
W.  Turner)   I  ougtit  to  state,  that  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  from  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, in  which  he  mentions  that  he  (Mr. 
Turner)  also  proposed  this  multiform  so- 
ciety, which  we  see  so  happily  completed; 
and  as  I  was  diffident  when  my  deceased 
friend  spoke  to  me,  in  1805,  I  am  happy 
to  shelter  myself  under  .such  authority 
as  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Lindsey,  as  they 
also  said  that  tlie  time  was  not  yet  come. 
That    society  performed   its    operations 
successfully  for   several  years,  and   was 
the   means   of  forming  other  societies ; 
until  at   length  it  was  thought,  as  the 
books  circulated,  that  we  should  relieve 
the  Unitarian  religion  from  the  existing 
prejudice,  that  it  was  merely  a  genteel 
and  learned  religion.    We  wished  to  send 
it  to   the  poor — to   barns  and  cottages, 
as  well  as  to  those  wlio  were  more  en- 
lightened ;  and  we  found  excellent  helps. 
I  am  happy  that  the  name  1  am  going  to 
mention  is  to  be  found  in  this  room.     It 
is  due  to  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Fund,  whose  uncertain  health  has 
prevented  us  from  seeing  him  here  to- 
day— it  is  due  to  Mr.  Aspland  (cheers)  to 
say,  that  no  other  person  could  boast  of 
the  zeal  and  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  devoted  to  the  cause.     We 
h.id  iilso  an  able  supporter  in  Mr.  ilichard 
Wrinht,  who  labonied  night  and  day,  at 
all  time»  and  in  all  seasons,  in  our  ser- 


vice.    The  progress  of  the  cause  led  us 
to  see,  that  as  Unitarianism  became  more 
widely  known,  it  was  the  more  exposed 
to   the  interference  of  government,  and 
we  therefore  formed  what  was  called  the 
Unitarian    Association,    to   protect    the 
civil  rights  of  Protestant  Dissenters.     It 
is  due   to  that  body  witli  which  I  have 
acted  SI)  long  in  London,  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Protestant  Dissenters,  to   state, 
that  in  every  question  that  came  before 
them,  whether  relating  to  Unitarians  or 
to  others,  they  wished  to  do  the  foi-mer 
as  much  justice  as  any  other  denomina- 
tion  that  i)redominated   in   their   body. 
It  was  thought  desii-able,  about  five  years 
ago,  to  collect  togetl)er  these  scattered 
societies,  and  that  they  should  be  united, 
and  form  the  British  and  Foreign  Unita- 
rian Association ;    and  every  subscriber 
who  contributed  to  each  of  those  three 
societies,   was  equally  bound  to  support 
the  joint  society.     1  shall  detain  you  no 
longer,  than  to  express   my  thanks   to 
this  company  for  their  good  wishes.     I 
trust  that  this  Association  will  be  pro- 
gressive ;  that  while  uniting  in  our  prin- 
ciples, we  shall  go  with  the  Greek  and 
the  Jew,  the  Catholic  and  the  Mussul- 
man, and  witli  all  others  myw  ad  ams, 
and  give  them  our  support  in  every  thing 
that    is    just,    pious,    and    honourable. 
(Cheers)     1  trust  that  some  of  the  per- 
sons in  this  room  will  live  to  see  the 
tin)e,  when  the  British  and  Foreign  Uni- 
tarian  Association   will  cease  to   exist, 
because  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary. 
(Cheers.)     I  trust  that  we  shall  help  to 
urge  on  our  own  extinction.    (Laughter) 
I  trust  the  tin)e  will  come  when  we  shall 
view  the  religion  of  Christ,  not  as  the 
tool  of  the  great,  or  as  the  engine  of  cor- 
ruption, which  ambitious  men  may  ren- 
der subservient  to  their  own  advantage  ; 
not  when  the  cross  of  Christ  shall  shine 
on  palaces  and  churches  n)crely,  but  shall 
rule  over  the  passions,   dissipate  jtreju- 
dices,   and    bring  gloiy  to   God    in   the 
highest,   with  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  to  all  men.     (Cheers) 

The  CiiAiKMAN. — I  have  now  to  pro- 
|)ose  the  health  of  one  of  the  warriors 
and  workmen  in  our  cause.  You  will 
recognize  him  and  his  works  too  when  I 
name 

"  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  with  our  best 
thanks  for  his  valuable  services." 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox  — Mr.  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen,  when  I  look  around  me 
on  those  who  are  met  together  in  this 
room,  I  must  say,  that  I  have  never  ad- 
dressed any  assembly,  the  appearance 
and  constitution  of  which  were  more 
adapted  to   oppress,  and  even  to   over- 
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power  the  mind.  [  feel,  Sir,  the  iiupor- 
tauce,  the  incalculable  importance,  of  this 
meeting,  beini^,  as  I  trust  it  is,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  meetings  oi  a  similar  de- 
scription, the  result  of  which  will  be  to 
give  to  our  cause  an  energy  which  it  has 
never  before  possessed,  and  to  send  it 
forth  "  conquering  and  to  conquer,"  in 
our  own  and  in  other  lands,  with  a  splen- 
dour which  has  never  yet  attended  its 
its  exertions.  (Cheers.)  Were  it  merely 
the  sight  of  so  many  men  of  intelligence 
and  of  piety,  whose  hearts  are  all  beating 
with  one  emotion,  whose  views  are  all 
directed  to  one  common  object,  and  who 
by  this  meeting  are  consecrating  their 
minds  and  their  powers  to  the  most  glo- 
rious work  which  God'  has  given  men  to 
do — that  of  promoting  the  well-being  of 
their  fellow-creatures — (cheers) — were  I 
only  to  view  the  meeting  as  thus  com- 
bined, its  approbation  were  enough  to 
overwhelm  one ;  and  one's  sympathy  with 
its  feelings  werealmnst  strong  euousrh  to 
prevent  a  connected  utterance.  (Great 
applause)  I  see  before  me  many  of  tlie 
young  who  have  been  so  judiciously,  so 
kindly  appealed  to,  by  ray  friend  at  the 
■"  other  end  of  the  room  (Dr.  Carpenter)  ; 
and  I  see  many  fathers  in  Christ,  men 
who  have  borne  the  toils,  and  heat,  and 
burden  of  the  day,  through  many  a  re- 
volving year,  *'  rich  in  the  spoils  of  van- 
quished time,"  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  early  exertions,  the  realization 
of  more  than  their  youthful  anticipations. 
I  see  also  around  me  all  classes,  from 
the  wealthy  merchant  of  Manchester,  to 
the  more  humble,  but  not  less  worthy 
and  honourable  operative  of  Padiham 
and  Rossendale.  (Cheers.)  1  see  many 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  come  so  far 
south  as  the  meetings  which  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  attending,  but  I  look  upon  them 
as  so  many  proofs  that 

"  Souls  are  ripeu'd  in  this  northern 
sky," 

and  that  they  can  achieve  equal,  or  even 
greater,  triumphs  than  we  can  boast  of. 
I  see,  too,  gentlemen  coming  or  deputed 
from  Ireland  and  .America,  and  inspiring 
the  hope  of  our  seeing  the  time  when 
our  meetings  shall  be  attended  by  depu- 
ties from  France  and  Spain,  and  even 
from  Hindostau.  (Loud  cheers)  But, 
Sir,  I  apprehend  and  receive  the  honour 
50  liberally  bestowed  by  this  meeting,  as 
rendered  not  so  much  to  the  individual, 
as  to  that  cause  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
humble  advocates ;  and  I  take  it  as  a 
solemn  pledge  of  devotion  to  our  com- 
mon cause,  and  of  a  determination  to 
support  it  and  act  on  its  principles,  and 


to  extend  its  interests  iu  connesioD  with 
that   institution  whose   anniversary  has 
brought  us  together;  and  thus  to  hasten 
the   time   when   the   knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  channels   of  the   great  deep. 
That  institution,  I  feel,  does  deserve  the 
best  aid  of  this  numerous  and  respectable 
assembly.     It  does   deserve  all  the   en- 
thusiasm which  has  been  manifested,  and 
all  the  exertions  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
made  on  its  behalf,  for  it  is  identified  with 
the  cause  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  that 
is,  with   the  cause  of  the  gospel  and  of 
humanity.      The  comprehensiveness    of 
the  objects  of  this   institution,  and  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  means  it  em- 
ploys, are  such  as  to  recommend  it  to 
our  cordial  approbation  and  best  support. 
It  speaks  in  all  those  ways  most  adapted 
to  impress  mankind.    Now  it  sends  forth 
its  missionaries,  after  the  apostolic  exam- 
ple, declaring  truth  to  willing  or  unwil- 
ling ears;  and  now  it  appears  among  con- 
gresatious  at  home,  extricating  them  from 
difficulties  and  shielding  them  from  dan- 
gers.  Now  it  appeals  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  country,  by  petitions  for  the  preserva- 
tion or  extension  of  our  civil  rights ;  and 
now  it  speaks  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, and  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  trutli 
and  power  of  our    reliuious  principles. 
It   summons  up  even  the   mighty  dead, 
and  makes   them    missionaries    in   our 
cause,  and  sends  them  forth  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton,  to 
co-0[)erate  with  our  living  advocates  in 
the  enlightenment  of  the  world.  (Cheers.) 
Sir,  I  enter  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul  into  the  measures  of  the  Society, 
because  it  was  my  lot,  especially  in  early 
life,  to  know,   partly  by  experience  and 
partly  by  observation,  something  of  the 
extent  of  the  evil  which  we  had  to  over- 
come ;  something  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  nuisance  which  we  would  remove ; 
something  of  the  virulence  of  the  plague 
which  we  would  stay ;  and  I  trust  that 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  another 
and  a  better  age,  and  iu  a  purer  faith, 
and  whose  religious  life  has  flowed  on 
clear  and  unruffled  under  the  suushine 
of  divine  truth,   1  trust  that  they  will 
excuse  what  may  seem  intemperance  of 
language  in  those  who,  like  me,  have 
had  painful  demonstration  of  the   mis- 
chiefs produced  by  Calvinism,  in  the  name 
of  Christianity.      Recollections   of  this 
description  are  on  my  mind,  which  can 
never  be  erased.     I  have  seen   the  anx- 
ious mother  stand  by  the  cradle  of  her 
sick  and  suffering  child,  and  doubt  the 
salvation  of  her  own  infant  it  it  expired. 
I  have  seen  men  who  believed  that  their 
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day  of  grace  was  past ;  that  there  was 
no  room  for  repentance  left  for  them 
upon  the  earth,  and  who  were  conse- 
quently driven  to  despondency,  to  gloom, 
and  to  repeated  attempts  at  sclf-destiuc- 
tion.  I  have  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  and  sincere,  but  not  consistent, 
believer  in  these  creeds,  and  I  have  heard 
his  screams  of  anguish  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  speedy  dismission  to  the  tor- 
ment of  eternal  fires.  T.  have  stood  by 
the  bedside  of  the  Infidel,  and  have  seen 
him  departing  this  life  strong  in  his  ii. fi- 
delity, because  he  could  not  believe  that 
any  Being  deserving  of  veneration  would 
act  as  orthodoxy  told  him  that  God, 
whose  name  is  Love,  did.  (Applause) 
I  do  not  say  these  things  are  universal. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  represent  ortho- 
doxy, or  rather  what  is  called  orthodoxy, 
as  a  complete  mass  of  despair,  and  cor- 
ruption, and  prejudice;  but  they  do  ex- 
ist ;  and  they  never  will  be  banished 
from  the  country  till  these  creeds  are 
exploded  also.  Much  there  no  doubt  is 
that  we  should  love  and  venerate  in  the 
professors  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  we  know 
that  there  are  amongst  the  votaries  of 
that  creed  many,  whose  esteem  would  be 
to  us  more  bright  than  a  crown,  whose 
friendship  would  be  a  well  of  affection 
in  the  soul,  whose  companionship  we 
would  covet  as  our  best  privilege,  and  of 
whom  we  would  pray  that  our  souls 
might  be  near  to  theirs  in  the  day  of  re- 
tribution and  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  the  intelligent  amongst  them  who 
may  lament,  cannot  put  these  things 
down.  They  need  us  and  our  zealous 
and  active  exertions,  although  they  may 
disclaim  the  aid,  to  strengthen  them,  to 
repress  the  over-weenings  of  bigotry, 
and  successfully  to  struggle  with  igno- 
rance and  fanaticism  ;  and  therefore  we 
must  wage  an  unceasing  war  against  that 
bigotry  and  despondency  which  the  best 
among  them  lament  as  well  as  we,  but 
cannot  remedy  or  suppress  without  our 
co-operation  and  aid.  liut  have  we  not 
something  more  than  a  mere  antidote  to 
these  worst  evils  of  a  corrupt  system  of 
doctrine?  Have  we  not  jirinciples  dis- 
tinguished by  their  simi)licity,  beauty, 
and  grandeur,  the  clear  apprehension  of 
which,  and  their  devout  reception,  must 
be  a  blessing  to  the  strongest  and  the 
noblest  minds,  of  which  any  faith  or 
country  can  make  its  boast .'  Are  there 
not  glad-tidings  to  be  proclaimed  to  all 
nations  ?  Do  we  not  bring  emancii)a- 
tioii  to  that  reason,  of  which  so  many 
f^emand  the  prostration  at  the  door  of 
tlie  temple  before  man  enters  to  wor- 
ship ?     Do  we  not  bring  the  emanci|)a- 


tion  of  the  heart  from  that  bigotry  which 
f(jrbids  them  to  love  their  neighboui  as 
themselves  when  their  religion  differs  ? 
We  bring  them   that  religious  freedom, 
by   which   they  are  permitted   to  speak 
out  their  minds  without  being  banished 
from   the   societies   or   churches    which 
they  prefer.     We  bring  their  hopes  eman- 
cipation   from    that     selfishness    which 
thinks  of  a  heaven,  the  joys  of  which  arc 
rendered  more  keen  by  the  contrast  of 
everlasting  misery.     The  times  invite  us 
to  redouble  our  exertions;  and  the  pro- 
gress  of    improvement  shews   us,   that 
religion  must  purify  itself,  and  have  more 
of  expansion  and  elevation  than  cieeds 
and  articles  of  faith  exhibit,  to  keep  pace 
with   the    advancement  of    the    human 
mind :  and    the   fact   that   education    i.s 
advancing,  and  that  the  lower  classes  are 
becoming  more  enlightened,  should  sti- 
mulate us  to  give  them  that  truth,  with- 
out which  the  information  which  they 
acquire  would  be  of  comparatively  little 
avail.     A  mighty  change  is  taking  place, 
by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
extension  of  education,  among  the  lower 
classes  (as  they  are  called)    of  the  com- 
munity, which  will  tend  to  the  elevation 
of  their  character,  and  the   security  of 
their  interests.     They  have  indeed  been 
its  lower  classes.     Like  the  strata  which 
have  been  forming  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  the  waves  of  wealth  and  of  rank 
have  rolled  over  them  for  ages ;  but  the 
principle  of  knowledge  in  them,  like  the 
central  fire  of  which  geologists  tell  us, 
will  heave  them  up  to  the  surface,   (loud 
cheers,)    and  when    this  redeemed  land 
a[)pears,  we  claim  our  portion  to  build 
thereon  (he  temple  of  truth,  and  to  sow 
it  with  the  seeds  of  righteousness  and 
joy.     (Great  applause)     What  more  can 
we,  as  a  religious  denomination,  require 
before  w('  go  forth  to  the  world,  to  seize 
the  opportunities  that  may  present  them- 
selves, aiul  render  them  subservient  to 
our    i)urpose  .'      Is   theological  learning 
needful  ?     And  is  not  ours  the  Lardner, 
whose  works  are  a  storehouse  of  erudi- 
tion .'     Is  classical  literature  in  request  ? 
And    have    we   not  a   Wakefield,   who, 
when  he  had  rifled  all  the  treasures  of 
Egypt,  cast  them  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  ?     Is  piiysical  science    necessary  ? 
Ours  is  a  Newton,   whose  mind  has  un- 
folded the  principles  of  the  universe.     Is 
mental  philosophy  ?     Ours  are  a  Lock* 
and  a  Hartley,  who  opened  the  princi/na 
of  mind,  and  the  laws   of  the  human 
understanding.      Are  unbounded  versa- 
tility of  talent  and  variety  of  knowledge 
required  .'      Ours   is   a   Priestley.     Are 
zeal  and  energy  of  intellect.'     Ours  is  a 
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Beisham.  Are  coura?e  and  heroic  sa- 
crifice ?  Ours  is  a  Tlieophiliis  Liud- 
8ey,  who,  leaving  all  his  prospects,  went 
forth  into  the  world  like  the  Patriarch 
of  old,  for  the  sake  of  tnith,  not  know- 
ing whither  lie  went.  (Cheers.)  These 
are  power*,  and  it  is  time  tor  us  to  use 
them.  These  precious  talents  ontrht  not 
to  be  buried,  but  we  lunst  eain  other  ta- 
lents with  them.  The  truth,  which  has 
hitherto  too  often  only  glimmered  like  a 
lamp  in  a  sepulchre,  must  shine  forth  as 
the  sun  in  heaven,  that  all  nations  may 
rejoice  in  its  light.  The  influence  of 
such  institutions  as  this  is  indescribable. 
If  it  is  said,  that  before  we  aim  at  re- 
forming others,  we  should  reform  our- 
selves, I  s.iy  so  too  ;  and  that  that  which 
brings  us  from  a  doimani  and  isolated 
state  to  one  of  energy  and  union,  ac- 
complishes a  most  needful  and  valuable 
reformation  amongst  us.  I  exult  in  the 
symptoms  of  this  being  realized  yet  more 
and  more.  I  venerate  tiie  L'nifaiian 
body.  I  hare  had  opjwrtuuities  of  com- 
paring it  with  others  ;  and  I  rejoice 
every  Sunday  that  I  enter  the  pulpit,  in 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
which  prevails  amongst  us,  and  which  is 
the  best  accompaniment  and  support  of 
truth  and  godliness.  Thus  united,  the 
obstacles  alluded  to  by  the  friends  who 
have  already  spoken,  will  soon  dissolve  ; 
and  when  the  resources  of  wealth  and 
talent  which  we  possess  are  brought  to 
this  great  work,  we  shall  find  them  all 
vanishing  at  their  touch  into  thin  air. 
We  shall  go  on  with  a  progress,  the  ratio 
of  which  will  be  still  accelerated.  The 
union  and  energ)'  of  Initarians  wi:l  be 
the  reformation  of  Engluud,  and  the  re- 
formation of  England  will  be  the  rege- 
neration of  the  world. — ^The  reverend 
ger'.tleman  sat  down  amidst  long  conti- 
nued cheeiing.) 

The  Ch.aJRMas. — I  have  now  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of 

"  The  Rev.  Thomas  Madge,  with  our 
best  ihauks  for  his  valuable  services,  and 
our  hearty  wi.>hes  that  he  may  long  and 
sncce>st'ully  carry  on  the  work  of  his  il- 
lustrious predecessors,  Liudsey  and  Bel- 
sham." 

The  Rev.  T.  Madge.  —  I  am  much 
gratified  with  this  expression  of  your 
approbation,  for  next  to  the  pleasure 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  doing 
one's  duty  is  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  you  have  done  so  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  with  whom  you  are  as.-ociated. 
I  come  here  as  the  substitute  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  personally  known  to  many 
of  you,  and  to  all  by  his  taOie  and  cha- 
racter ;  I   mean  the  Rev.  Henry  .Mont- 
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gomevy.  By  the  manliness  at.d  inde- 
pendence of  hi<  character,  by  the  zeal 
and  eloquence  with  which  he  defends 
our  cause  in  Ireland,  combined  with  the 
sound  judgment  and  the  firmness  and 
discretion  with  which  he  has  acted  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  he  has 
earned  for  himself  "  golden  opinions" 
from  all  who  love  the  ways  of  honesty, 
sincerity,  independence,  and  gospel  sim- 
plicity. We  regret  the  want  of  his  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion  ;  but  if  I  have  ia 
any  way  repaid  the  loss  of  his  absence, 
it  will  add  to  the  gratification  I  now  re- 
ceive. Such  meetings  as  this  arc  very 
encouraging ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  despondency 
which  occasionally  come  over  us,  excite 
brighter  hopes  for  the  future.  Though 
amid  the  storms  and  conflict  of  religions 
opinion,  n  ystici^m  and  fanaticism  may 
seem  for  a  time  to  prevail,  yet  there  are 
signs  that  these  cannot  long  contir.ue. 
It  is  impossible  that  religion  should  not 
participate  in  the  improvement  that  is 
going  on  in  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge;  it  is  impossible  that  religion 
should  long  escape  the  glance  of  the  in- 
quisitive eye  of  enlightened  reason.  Men 
are  naturally  more  concerned  to  kuovr 
the  truth  on  this  subject,  than  on  any 
other;  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
the  mind  will  not  display  the  same 
energy  here,  as  iu  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  Uuitarianism  has  the  agency 
of  God  on  its  side,  which  shall  prevail 
over  every  opposition  and  every  obstacle. 
(.Applause.)  It  is  well  known,  in  the 
common  transactions  and  afi'airs  of  lire, 
how  much  good  is  done  by  union  and 
association.  These  put  new  spirit  into 
man  ;  make  him  aspire  to  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  and  scatter  flowers 
in  the  path  which  before  was  obstructed 
by  thon;s.  It  is  an  acknowledged  max- 
im, that  "  knowledge  is  power."  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  union  and 
combination  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual efforts  of  man;  for  it, is  this  that 
gives  the  human  character  its  expansive 
force,  and  carries  its  efforts  and  domi- 
nion to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the 
earth. — Mr.  Madge  concluded  by  observ- 
ing, that  he  could  say  for  himself,  and 
he  believed  for  all  who  were  present, 
that  they  should  go  away  from  that  meet- 
ing invigorated,  and  resolved  moie  than 
ever  to  serve  the  cause  of  Uuitarianism, 
which  thev  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
God. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  now  to  ad- 
dress our  attention  to  one  who  is  great 
in  our  monetary  system — 

"  The  Treasurer  of  the  .As.sociationj 
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with  our  wishes  for  a  speedy  and  great 
increase  to  the  weight  of  his  duties." 

Mr.  Hornby  returned  thanks.  He  ob- 
served that  such  aid  as  he  could  render 
to  the  Association  he  would  give  with 
great  pleasure,  because  he  firmly  be- 
lieved that  it  tended  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty,  and  to  diffuse 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
mankind.  More  contracted  views  than 
these  his  judgment  could  not  sanction. 
He  would  not  interrupt  the  hilarity  of 
the  meeting  by  going  into  any  details 
connected  with  his  office  of  Treasurer. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
state,  that  in  that  capacity  he  required 
their  aid  and  support.  Such  of  them  as 
had  heard  the  reports  read  at  the  meet- 
ing in  the  morning  must  know,  that  on 
the  one  hand  the  sum  at  the  command 
of  the  committee  was  small,  and  on  the 
other  that  the  demands  upon  them  were 
various  and  extensive,  as  fresh  fields  of 
usefulness  were  continually  opening.  He 
had  taken  the  liberty,  in  the  morning,  of 
suggesting  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
means  by  which  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation might  be  increased;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  such  an  increase  would 
take  place.  His  only  wish  was  to  re- 
ceive with  the  one  hand  and  to  give  with 
the  other.  After  congratulating  the 
meeting  and  the  town  of  Manchester  on 
having  a  local  treasurer  so  valuable  as 
Mr.  Richard  Potter,  Mr.  Hornby  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  he  had  attended 
many  meetings,  but  never  any  where  so 
much  spirit  was  infused.  He  hoped  that 
that  was  but  the  forerunner  of  many 
other  meetings  equally  honourable  to  the 
county  of  Lancaster. 

The  Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wood,  now  rose  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  Chairman,  whose  friendship  he 
had  had  the  happiness  of  possessing 
from  his  earliest  infancy.  He  (the 
Chairman)  had  been  bred  in  those  prin- 
ciples which  had  ever  marked  his  career. 
He  had  alyvays  been  ready  to  take  the 
place  which  his  rank  in  society  gave  him 
in  advocating  the  rights  of  his  fellow- 
men,  to  secure  their  liberties  and  to 
promote  their  happiness.  He  (Mr. 
Tottie)  was  likewise  descended  from  a 
nonconformist  minister,  eminent  in  his 
day,  and  had  always  shewn  himself  a 
firm  and  consistent  Protestant  Dissenter. 
(^Cheers.)     He  then  gave, 

"  The  Chairman  of  the  present  Meet- 
ing." 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  ob- 
serving that  he  had  no  other  claim  upon 
their  notice  than  that  he  had  been,  was, 
.ind    should   contiiuie    to   be,   a   steady 


friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
Chairman  then  gave, 
"  The  Secretaries  of  the  Association." 
Dr.  BowRiSG.  —  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  if  those  with  whom  elo- 
quence is  a  habit,  and  whose  thoughts 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  follow 
along  the  golden  chain  of  their  intellec- 
tual superiority,  feel  embarrassed  on 
occasions  like  this,  we,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  such  occasions,  may  well 
crave  an  excuse  and  ask  your  candid  re- 
ception of  the  few  words  we  have  to 
utter.  For  myself  and  my  colleagues  it 
is  ihipossible  to  express  the  delight  we 
feel  at  witnessing  a  meeting  like  this, 
and  if  any  spur  were  wanting  to  en- 
courage us  to  pursue  the  holy  work  iu 
which  we  are  engaged,  the  sympathy 
this  day  exhibited  would  be  an  abun- 
dant motive.  We  come  to  tell  you  the 
honest  tale  of  our  doings,  and  in  that 
tale,  though  there  is  much  to  please  and 
encourage,  there  is  something  to  disap- 
point. Societies,  as  well  as  individuals, 
have  salutary  lessons  to  learn  from  de- 
pression ;  and  we  have  had  occasion  to 
reflect,  that  the  uses  of  adversity  are 
sweet  to  associations  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals. But  to  whatever  part  of  the 
globe  we  turn  there  is  much  to  reward 
us  for  the  past  and  to  encourage  our  ex- 
ertions for  the  future.  One  great  object 
of  this  Association  has  for  the  present 
been  defeated.  The  removal  of  some 
from  Calcutta,  and  the  death  of  others, 
— for  death  has  there  extended  its  em- 
pire as  well  as  to  other  places, — have 
thrown  for  the  present  a  cloud  over  that 
part  of  British  India.  But  if  there  our 
expectations  have  been  disappointed,  far 
more  have  they  been  realized  in  other 
parts  of  the  Eastern  world.  We  have 
had  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  to  see 
temples  raised  to  the  one  God  in  the 
midst  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  It  has 
been  from  your  funds  that  those  temples 
have  been  raised,  and  it  has  been  by 
your  encouragement  that  light  has  gone 
forth  to  those  dark  parts  of  the  earth  ; 
and  our  success  has,  compared  with  our 
means,  been  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
our  Trinitarian  rivals  in  the  field  of 
Christian  exertion.  You  have  done 
much  also  for  knowledge.  Von  have 
erected  schools  in  the  midst  of  igno- 
rance; and  among  the  Hindoos,  men 
have  come  forward  who  have  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive,  amid  the  cflbrts 
made  by  every  class  of  Christiana  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  Unitarian  Christianity.  Even 
among  them  there  are  men  who  hail 
knowledge,  come  from  what  quarter  so- 
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ercr  it  may,  who  feel  that  this  cause  is 
the  cause  of  moral  improvement,  of  re- 
ligion,  and  of  God.     Not  only  in   the 
East,  but  nearer  to  us,  the  signs  of  most 
remarkable  events  have  presented  them- 
selves during  the   past   year.     If  there 
ever  was  a  country  in   such  a  state  of 
abandonment  and  helplessness,  as  to  re- 
semble no  other  nation  in  Europe,  but 
rather  Africa,  to  which   it   is  adjacent, 
that  country  is  Spain.     But  those  who 
know  Spain,  as  I  do,  know  that   there 
are   gieat    men    there ;    that   there   are 
the  hands  to  handle  and  the  tongues  to 
utter  Christian  knowledge.     Even  there, 
out  of  that  extreme  darkness,  we  have 
some  light ;  and  spontaneous  communi- 
cations have  been  made  to  the  commit- 
tee, which  tell  us,  that  errors  have  been 
committed  in  their  attempts  at  freedom  ; 
that  religious  improvemeut  has  been  lost 
sight  of  in  political  struggles  ;  but  that 
they  have   learued   wisdom    out  of  the 
past,  and  when  again  they  make  up  their 
accounts  with  futurity,  religious  tolera- 
tion and  reformation  will  be  a  part  of 
their    demand    upon    power.     (Cheers.) 
There    have    occurred    events    in    that 
country  which  seem  to  mark  the  hand  of 
a  particular  Providence.    That  individual 
(whose   name  I  shall  not   nieution,  for 
the  mention  of  it  would  eml)arrass   his 
future  operations)  who  has  attempted  to 
introduce  Unitarianism  into  the  Spanish 
dominions,  was  a  member  of  the  Cortes, 
and  was  actually  on  his  way  to  execu- 
tion when  released  by  the  cry  of  liberty, 
which    for    a    moment    redeemed    that 
country.    This  individual  is  the  son  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious   families  of 
Spain ;  and  after  overcoming  these  and 
other  difficulties,  he  was  chosen  to  re- 
present  in  the  Cortes  one  of  its  most 
populous  provinces.     His  whole  history 
is  one  of  suffering  and  of  zeal ;  and  so 
great  and  so  earnest  were  his  exertions, 
that  since  the  formation  of  a  committee 
at  Gibraltar,  no  less  than  four  pamphlets 
on  the  subject  of  Unitarian  Christianity 
have   been   translated   into  the  Spanish 
language.     The   name   and    influence  of 
this  Association  have  already  surrounded 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  an 
extensive   field   of  usefulness   has   been 
created  mainly  by  the  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions of  that  singular  and  valuable  man 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  {applau-ie).     I 
have  been  greatly  delighted  with  tiie  re- 
ception of  this  deputation  on  the  present 
occasion.     It  shall  be  treasured  up  in 
onr  minds,  and  we  shall  make  it  a  part 
of  our  future  recollections.     I  only  say. 
Give  us  means ;  give  us  the  power  of 
moving  the  world  ;  and  if  the  moving  of 
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the  world   depend    U|)OU   the  Unitarian 
Association,  the  world  shall  be  moved. 
On  another  point  I  feel  grateful  to  you  ; 
for  as  I  had  the  honour,  in  Loudon,  of 
proposing  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that 
it  was  seconded  by  a  spontaneous  reso- 
lution of  the  association  in  this  town. 
I   am   surrounded   by  friends   who   are 
members  of  the  United  Committee ;  aud 
they  know  that  we  protested,  and  ap- 
pealed, and  struggled  against  the  intro- 
duction of  that  clause,  which,  while  it 
offered   freedom    to  ourselves,  went   to 
rivet  the  chains  of  others  by  introducing 
the  words  "  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian." 
We  attempted  to  erase  those  words,  but 
without  success.     We  held,  that  govern- 
ment  had    no  right   to   enter   into   the 
sanctuary  of  a  man's  religious  opinions, 
and  say  such  and  such  must  be  your  opi- 
nions before  your  services  are  permitted. 
But  I  am  bound  to  state,  to  the  honour 
of    our   Chairman    this    morning    (Mr. 
Rutt),   that   he   declared   he  could   not 
join  that  association  which  would  throw 
off  the  fetters  from  yourselves  while  they 
manacled  your  brethren.     I  see  much  to 
venerate  in  that  friend,  and  when  he  is 
departed,  his  name  will  be  remembered 
with  gratitude.     What  should  we  do  as 
to  the  Jews,  but  lend  them  our  best  ex- 
ertions to  rid  them  of  the  infamy  which 
this  new  law  has  introduced?     For  such 
a  purpose  we  shall  look  to  you  for  cor- 
dial  support.     If  I  could  point  to  any 
portion  of  the   history  of  man   as  pre- 
eminently glorious,  I  would  point  to  the 
history  of  the  Jews.     In  their  days  of 
liberty  and   self-government,   they  were 
great  and  glorious.     They  had  their  sub- 
lime  poets   and    profound   philosophers. 
But    when   slavery  was   introduced  aud 
they  were  led  off  into  Babylonish  capti- 
vity,   they  hung   their   harps    upon    the 
willows, — they  sung   not  tlie   .songs  of 
Ziou  in  a  strange  land   (cheers).    Shall 
we  not  string  their  harps  again,  and  en- 
able them  once   more  to  recover  theii' 
freedom  ?     Have  they  not  brought  their 
contributions  to  the  service  of  the  state, 
whenever  society  has  done  them  the  jus- 
tice  of  equal   laws   and   equal   liberty  ? 
Trace  the  history  of  the  Jews.     When 
suffering  under  the  Roman  yoke,  when 
the  Me-.siah  appeared  among  them,  and 
when  enduring  the  agony  of  oppression, 
then   indeed  they  were  worthless.     But 
look  to  their  later  history,  to  the  revival 
of  their  freedom  under  the  benevolent 
auspices  of  the  Mahometan  rule  in  Spain, 
and  folio  volumes  would  not  contain  the 
titles  of  the  works  which,  in  that  period, 
they   contributed   to   Spanish   literature 
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and  science.  Have  tliey  not  had  their 
Maimonidcs,  their  Mendelsohn,  and 
their  Meyer,  one  of  the  profonndest 
jurists  of  the  Netherlands  ?  Since  I 
have  allnded  to  Holland,  I  may  state,  to 
the  honour  of  that  nation  and  to  the 
shame  of  ours,  that  when  the  constitu- 
tion of  Holland  was  about  to  be  re- 
modelled, and  when  twelve  deputies 
were  sent  from  Rekium  and  twelve  from 
Protestant  Holland,  heinsjt  embarrassed 
as  to  the  person  upon  whom  the  direc- 
tion of  their  proceedintrs  should  devolve, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Belsjinm  were  di- 
vided into  three  millions  of  Pio'estants 
and  three  millions  of  Catholics, — they 
had  the  wisdom  to  say,  "  Our  secretary 
shall  be  a  Jew."  [Hear,  hear.)  The 
doings  of  that  commission  shall  for  ever 
be  held  in  honour;  and  as  long  as  the 
name  of  Meyer  shall  exist,  it  shall  be 
held  in  grateful  reniCinbrance  by  his 
country.  Tf)e  Jews  have  uniformly  re- 
paid the  kindness  tiiev  have  received 
from  society;  and  I  think  they  have  a 
special  claim  to  the  sym|iailiy  of  our 
body;  first,  as  being  the  great  depository 
of  one  important  truth,  the  vindication 
of  which  is  the  essence  of  Unitarianism, 
— the  absolute  unity  of  God  ;  and  se- 
condly, as  we  have  been  the  unwilling 
inflicters  of  injury  u|)on  them.  We 
ought,  theiefore,  to  persevere,  till  we 
have  established  for  them,  by  an  honest 
and  sincere  advocacy,  the  piinoiple  of 
perfe(;t  freedom  of  conscience,  that  we 
may  prove  by  our  struggles  that  it  was 
not  for  ourselves,  nor  for  our  own  par- 
ticular interests,  that  we  were  contend- 
ing, but  for  the  establishment  of  religi- 
ous liberty. 

The  ilev.  Benjamin  Mardon  also  re- 
turned thanks  at  some  length.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  he  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  that  tne  present  Bishop 
of  London,  iti  a  dissertation  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  some  practical  dis- 
courses, argues  that  all  the  tenets  nf  the 
Atliana-ian  creed  are  to  be  found  in  the 
creed  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  conse- 
quently, the  Atiiaiiasian  creed  is  that  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman's subse(|uent  ob>ervations  were 
principally  directed  to  the  refutation  of 
this  remarkable  position. 

The  ne.\t  toast  given  from  the  Chair 
was, 

"  'I'he  Rev.  Robert  Asplaud  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hees,  former  .St  cretaries  of  the 
Association,  with  our  thanks  for  their 
important  exei  tions  in  its  hehalf." 

i)r.  Reks,  in  reiurning  thanks  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  Mr.  Aspland,  who 
was  absent  in  consequence  of  indisposi- 


tion, pronounced  a  high  panegyric  on  tlie 
talents  and  virtues  of  that  gentleman. 
He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  quickness  of 
perception,  the  accurary  of  taste,  the  ca- 
paciousness of  understanding,  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  mind,  the  strength  arid 
solidity  of  judgment,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  courage,  all  of  which  were  dis- 
played by  Mr.  .Aspland  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. When  the  Association  was  formed, 
the  members  were  anxious  to  obtain  the 
name  and  aid  of  Mr.  Aspland  ;  and  under 
his  fostering  care,  as  Secretary,  they 
speedily  rose  into  active  and  energetic 
operatio!!.  It  was  now,  too,  no  secret 
to  Unitarians,  that  to  his  personal  exer- 
tions they  owed  the  establishment  of  tlie 
^lonthy  Repimtory;  a  iiub'ication  which, 
for  twenty  years,  lie  conducted  with  emi- 
nent zeal  and  talent,  and  for  the  support 
of  which,  at  various  periods,  lie  made 
many  pecuniary  sacrifices.  Dr.  Rees  con- 
cluded a  speech  of  considerable  length, 
by  recapitulating  the  chief  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  that  zealous  [initarian 
missionary,  William  Roberts,  of  Madras. 

The  Chairman  proposed,  as  the  next 
sentiment, 

"  Our  cordial  wishes  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion." 

I    shall    avail   myself    (continued    the 
Chairman)  of  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  remark  or  two  in  reference  to  America. 
I  believe  that  there  are  one  or  two  gentle- 
men from  America  now  present.  Let  them 
carry  across  the  Atlantic  the  benevolent 
feelings    vvbich    this   meeting   entertains 
towards  that  country.     (Cheers.)     If  they' 
have  heard  on  that  side  of  the  ocean  the 
expression  of  any  feelings  of  dislike  to- 
wards Britain,  they  have  evidence  before^ 
them    of  the  kind    feelings   entertained^ 
towards  them  by  us.     (.ripplau^e.)     I  sayi 
this  in  a  Christian  sense,  in  the  sense  of  j 
civil  and  religious  libeity,  and  in  a  com- 
menial    sense.     (Cheers.)      It  is    of  the 
greatest  importance,  tluit  a  country  s    Inel 
as   that  is,  should  be   in  cordial  uniou 
with  a  (ouiitry  so  Ucc  as  ours.     (Great 
applause.) 

The  last  sentiment  was  received  with 
the  most  cordial  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
meeting  looked  with  earnestness  to  the 
Rev.  Professor  H.Ware,  whose  improved 
state  of  health  had  been  observed  with 
great  satisfaction.  As  he  desired  a  short 
pause  before  he  rose,  Ur.  Carpenter  took 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  time  is  now  fully  come, 
when  all  who  are  united  in  tlie  great 
principles  of  Unitarian  belief,  respecting 
the  eliaracter  and  worship  of  (iod,  and 
his  absolute  unity  and  unrivalled  suprc- 
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macy,  should,  both  iu  the  eniplnynn  nt 
of  the  term  Unitarian,  and  in  the  system 
of  their  various  Associations,  (which  is 
the  case  iu  the  British  and  Foreign,) 
waive  all  minor  points  of  ditTereuce.  re- 
gard these  preat  priueiples  as  tlie  bond 
of  union,  and  direct  their  exertions  to 
the  support  and  diffusion  of  them.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  this  would  contribute 
essentially  to  bring  the  Engli-h  Unita- 
rians iuio  closer  uni^ai,  not  only  with 
their  American  brethren,  but  also — what 
they  earnestly  desire — with  their  brethren 
iu  Ireland,  wht-re,  at  lea«t  in  the  \oith, 
greater  difficulties  seem  at  present  to 
exist. 

Professor  Ware,  of  Harvard  I'niver- 
sity.  United  States,  retin  ucd  tha!;ks.  Af- 
ter expressing  the  gratitication  he  felt  at 
the  appetirauce  of  the  present  nueting, 
he  said  he  should  attend  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  worthy  frieni,  the 
Chairman,  and  should  carry  over  with 
him  the  benevolent  feelings  which  had 
beeu  manifested  by  that  meeting,  to  his 
brethren  at  home.  He  could  not  give 
expression  to  his  feelings  in  the  mai.uer 
he  could  wish.  He  came  from  a  land 
which  wds  blessed  with  civil  and  reli- 
gions liberty,  and  rejoiced  to  meet  its 
friends  here.  As  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Association  in  America,  he  re- 
joiced in  the  prospects  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  and  took 
an  especial  interest  in  their  weLare  ;  for 
the  two  institutions  were  twin-sisters, 
born  on  the  same  day.  He  trusted  that, 
like  twin-sisters,  they  would  corJialiy 
exist  together,  resembliiig  Cuch  o  h^r  as 
those  who,  on  the  same  day,  come  from 
the  womb  of  a  common  mother,  and  di- 
recting their  op<.Tatioi)s  to  the  same  use- 
ful and  benevolent  ends.     (Cheers.) 

"  Our  friendly  greetings  to  our  brethren 
in  Ireland  :  may  every  effort  of  an  ii  tole- 
rant and  persecuting  spirit  be  as  nobly 
and  triumphantly  defeated  as  iu  the  in- 
stance of  the  venerable  John  Watson,  of 
Grey  Abbey. 

The  Rev.  J,*Miis  Martineau,  of  Dub- 
lin, rose  to  return  thanks,  and  after  some 
introductory  observatfous  he  proceeded  : 
— Incapable  as  I  am  to  express  the  feel- 
ings ot  my  brethren  in  Ire. and,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  be  brief  in  the  expression 
of  their  sentiments,  so  far  as  1  can  itive 
them  utterance.  The  feelings  with  which 
1  have  attended  this  meeting  are  tliose 
of  mingled  exhilaration  and  despondency; 
— of  that  Christian  exhilaration  in  which 
every  lover  of  piety  and  truth  must  have 
participated,  on  witnessing  the  proceed- 
ings iu  .Manchester  during  the  last  two 
days  ;  but  of  despondency,  to  think  how 


long  a  period  must  elapse  before  the 
Unitarian  cause  can  receive  such  a  greet- 
ing in  the  land  in  which  my  labours  are 
cast.  Our  Unitarian  friends  in  England 
are  in  danger  of  over-estiiuating  our  in- 
fant cause  ia  IreUnd,  as  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  obstacles  which  have  disap- 
peared in  this  land  of  greater  intelligence. 
The  English  l"nita:ians  would  mistake, 
if  they  judged  of  the  strength  of  our 
cause,  by  the  existence  among  us  of  two 
such  leading  advocates  as  Dr.  Druminond 
and  Mr.  M'titgomery.  These  are  men 
whom  the  times  have  called  forth.  These 
are  not  among  the  men  whom  Providence 
sends  forth  in  times  of  tranquillity;  but 
are  those  liiihts  that  are  e!evated  in  the 
days  of  convulsion  and  darkness,  to  serve 
as  prophetic  intimations  of  the  spirit  of 
an  age  yet  to  come.  (Loud  applause.) 
We  therefore  entreat  our  friends  here, 
not  to  mistake  the  power  of  the  advocate 
for  the  strength  of  the  cause ; — not  to 
mistake  those  brilliant,  but  transient 
lights,  for  the  steady  lustre  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun.  The  cause  in  Ireland  ha.*  had 
to  contend  with  many  dithculties,  which 
are  unknown  here.  It  is  not  possible 
for  any  o\ie  who  has  not  resided  there, 
to  understand  the  ramitications  of  that 
violent  political  feeling,  which  has  long 
convulsed  that  unhappy  country.  It  is 
not  only  heard  in  the  parlour,  but  in 
every  cabin  of  the  country,  and  it  has 
troubled  the  whole  land.  The  inmost 
recesses  of  society  have  been  profaned  ; 
the  smile  of  domestic  peace  and  love  has 
been  banished  ;  and  it  will  take  many 
years  before  the  fruits  of  Christian  and 
friendly  intercourse  among  contending 
parties,  may  shew  themselves  even  in  the 
promise  of  a  blossom.  The  effect  of  the 
discussion  of  that  great  question,  which 
has  now  been  for  ever  set  at  res^,  has 
been  to  divide  the  country  into  two  great 
parties — the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic, 
All  parties  have  opjiressed  the  Catholics  ; 
and  even  the  Dissenters,  so  far  from 
coming  forward  to  assist  the  injured  Ca- 
tholics, have  stood  close  to  the  church, 
and  supported  them  iu  their  unrighteous 
domination.  This  has  retarded  tlie  steps 
by  wiiich  Unitarian  Christianity  must  ad- 
vance. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
effects  of  agitation,  and  of  a  factious 
spirit,  will  easily  or  speedily  subside. 
The  early  history  of  Presbyteriauis:n  has 
spread  tho.-e  habits  of  crouching  to  pow- 
er, which  are  inimical  to  universal  liberty. 
(Hear)  A  ceatury  and  a  half  ago,  the 
Presbuerian  church  comprised  all  the 
gentry  and  nobility.  Since  that  time, 
the  Establishment  has,  like  a  vortex, 
swallowed  up   this  infliicuce  ;    but  the 
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miuisters  of  the  gospel,  according  to  their 
usual  practice,  instead  of  leading  public 
opinion,  have  followed  the  ebbing  tide, 
and  prepared  to  plant  their  feet  in  a  dry 
place.    They  have  endeavoured  to  build 
tiic  pyramid  of  religion  from  tlie  top,  in- 
stead of  going  first  to  those  classes  that 
form  its  broad  basis.    The  name  of  Dr. 
Cooke  must  no  doubt  be  familiar  to  all 
of  you.     He  and  others  have  done  all  in 
tlieir  power   to  the   injury  of  religious 
liberty.    They  are  men  who  scruple  at 
no  means  to  attain  their  unholy  ends  ; 
and  who  would  command  the  sun  itself 
to  stand  still,  while  they  glut  their  thirst 
for  vengeance.     Such  men,  however,  are 
doing  our  work  for  us.   They  have  raised 
up  against  themselves  men  who  are  pow- 
erful advocates  of  our  cause,  and  before 
whom  they  must  ultimately  fall.     It  is 
impossible   that  men   like  Mr.    Blakely 
and  Mr.  Montgomery  can  ever  be  sup- 
pressed by  such  men  as  Dr.  Cooke  and 
ills  associates.     (Applause.)     The  times 
of  antiquity,  when  men  were  persecuted 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  have  been 
invested    with   so   much    attraction   and 
romance,  that  we  are  at   times   almost 
tempted  to  wish  ourselves  back  to  those 
days   of  trouble.      If  any   Englishmen, 
Ijowever,   have    such  feelings,    we  have 
only  to   invite  them  across  the  channel, 
where  their  longings  may  be  gratified  to 
their  fullest  extent.     But  the  times  are 
difTerent  now  from  what  they  were,  when  a 
man  was  threatened  with  the  pillory  for 
publishing  a  book,  full  of  piety,  on  the 
doctrine   of  the   Trinity.     Such   a   man 
would  not  now  lie  six  months  in  a  dun- 
geon, without  a  single  visit  from  any  of 
his  clerical  brethren.     (Hear.)    We  have 
now  a  Drummond,   the  very  flower  of 
Christian  chivalry  ;  who  is  always  ready 
to  break  a   lance  with   the  redoubtable 
foe  ;  and  we  have  the  noble,  the  rich- 
minded  Montgomery.    They  talk  of  the 
enchanter's  wand,  when  they  cannot  re- 
sist the  power  and  force  of  his  eloquence ; 
but  we  would  rather  compare  his  elo- 
quence to  the  prophet's  rod,  at  whose 
touch  the  flood  of  bigotry  divides,  whilst  the 
cuiancipated  hosts  of  truth  pass  through 
in  triumpli.     (Loud  cheers.)    The  welfare 
of   Ireland  cannot   be    better   advanced, 
than  by  a  more  intimate  union  of  the 
two  islands.   The  English  are  not  under- 
stood iu  the  sister  island  ;  and  they  are 
misunderstood  because  they  are  superior. 
(Cries  uf  No,  Ao.)     1  mean  to  say  they 
are  superior  because  they  ha\e  had  more 
experience,  and  .ire  further  advanced  in 
the  arts  nf  civilization.     We  are  only  in 
thf  vestibule,  the  porch  of  Christian  li- 
bfiiy,  hut  have  not  yet  entered  the  re- 


cesses of  the  temple.  Were  a  more  inti- 
mate connexion  established  between  the 
two  islands,  we  should  no  longer  be  ob- 
liged to  look  to  England  as  the  highest, 
and  to  Ireland  as  the  lowest  point  of 
Christian  liberty  and  truth.  We  should 
be  more  ujjon  an  equaliry,  so  that  your 
brethren  in  Ireland  micht  be  made  bless- 
ed by  that  spiiit  by  which  you  are  made 
free  yourselves. 

"  Tiie  Tutors  of  Manchester  College, 
York,  and  success  to  the  important  in- 
stitution over  which  they  so  ably  pre- 
side." , 

The  Rev.  John  FvENrick  said,  that,  in 
rising  to  thaid<  the  meeting  for  their 
kind  expression  of  feeling  towards  the 
institution  to  which  he  belonged,  he  had 
to  regret  that  the  duty  of  representing 
that  institution  on  the  present  most  in- 
teresting occasion  had  fallen  exclusively 
upon  him.  Mr.  Hincks  was  necessarily 
detained  at  home  by  the  duty  of  superin- 
tending the  institution  ;  whilst  the  state 
of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  health  and  spirits 
did  not  permit  him  to  attend.  He  (Mr. 
Kenrick)  always  felt  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  himself  before  assemblies  of 
this  nature,  and  he  had  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  doing  so  on  the  present  occasion; 
for  he  could  not  but  recollect  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  institutiou  to  which  he  be- 
longed, to  the  county  of  Lancaster.  He 
could  not  but  recollect,  that  in  this  county 
the  plan  first  originated  of  providing  for 
the  children  of  Dissenters,  unaccompa- 
nied by  the  exaction  of  subscription  to 
articles  of  faith,  or  any  other  impediment 
to  free  and  ingenuous  inquiry,  those  ad- 
vantages of  a  learned  and  liberal  educa- 
tion which  were  withheld  from  them  by 
the  unjust  institutions  of  their  country. 
It  wouhl  have  given  him  great  pleasure 
if  he  could  have  stated  that  the  number 
of  students  was  increased  ;  but  he  was 
sorjy  to  say,  that  instead  of  increasing, 
the  number  had  been  reduced.  This  was 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  some  of 
which  were  far  from  being  sources  of 
regret.  Tiie  principal  cause  was  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  establishment 
of  another  institution  in  London,  in 
which  that  same  principle  of  a  free  and 
unfettered  education  for  which  the  found- 
ers of  Manchester  College  had  been 
among  the  first  to  contend,  was  fully  re- 
cognized. Another  cau.se  of  diminution 
was  to  he  found  in  the  fact,  that  students 
from  the  Noith  of  Ireland,  who  were 
once  ci>mpelled  to  resort  to  the  Colleg«: 
at  York,  had  now  the  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying in  a  similar  institution,  whicii, 
owing  to  the  progress  of  liberal  opinion^, 
had  been  established  in  their  own  ( oun- 
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try.  God  forbid  that  he  or  any  man 
should  regret  circamstanoes  like  these, 
whaterer  effect  they  might  hare  upon  the 
iustitutioD  to  which  be  belonged.  In  fa- 
vour of  that  institution,  however,  he 
might  uow  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  a  little 
blinded  by  the  partiality  which  any  man 
would  naturally  feel  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  certainly  thought  there 
never  was  a  set  of  young  men  of  greater 
promise  tlian  the  present  students  at  the 
College ;  and  if  any  persons  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  his  estimate,  he  could  only 
say  to  them,  iu  the  language  of  Scripture, 
"  Come  and  see."  The  examination  of 
the  students  would  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  Wedue>day,  and  Thurs- 
day ;  when  the  Tutors  would  be  most 
happy  to  hare  the  presence  of  as  many 
of  their  Lancashire  friends  as  could  make 
it  convenient  to  attend;  and  wlien  all 
who  doubted  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  judging  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman,  after  a  suitable   in- 
troduction, proposed  the  health  of 

"  The  VIce-Chairman  of  the  present 
Meeting." 

Mr.  Wood,  in  returning  thanks,  ob- 
served, that  amid  the  chequered  circum- 
stances of  every  man's  life,  there  was 
none  in  his  lot  that  gave  him  greater  sa- 
tisfaction  than    that  it  should   be  cast 
among  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  En- 
gland.    He   considered    that    he    could 
enjoy  no  honour  greater   than   that  of 
being  descended  from  a  Protestant  Dis- 
senting clergN-man.     With  regard  to  the 
institution  at  York,  he  had  placed  his 
only  sou  there,  under  the  care  of  his 
friend  who  had  recently  spoken,    (Mr. 
Keurick,)  knowing  that  he  could  there 
derive  every  advantage  that  coutribuies 
to  the  formation  of  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  friend  to  liberty  and  civil 
and  religious  truth.     He  could  wish  for 
no  man  a  greater  privilege  than  that  his 
son  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
under  the  tuitiou  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Kenrick,  and  of  enjoying  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  College  offers. 

The  next  toast  given  by  the  Chairman 
was, 

"  Tlie  Local  Treasurei-s  of  the  Asso- 
ciation." 

Mr.  R.  Potter  said,  I  feel  highly  ho- 
nonred  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  the 
Chairman  has  introduced  my  name  to 
the  meeting,  and  by  the  way  in  which 
the  services  of  the  local  treasurers  are 
appreciated.  I  wish  they  had  all  been 
present  to  witness  the  proceedings  of 
this  and  the  preceding  day,  for  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  been  stimulated,  as  I 


hope  I  bare  been,  to  contiimed  and  in- 
creased exertions  in  behalf  of  this  Asso- 
ciation.    (Cheers.)     1  rejoice,  for  many 
reasons,  that  this  anniversary  has  taken 
place  in  Manchester  ;  but  for  none  more, 
than  that  it  will  shew  to  the  Dissenters 
of  our  denomination,  in   the  North  of 
England,  the  splendid  array  of  piety  and 
talent  which  exists  among  the  Unitarian 
ministers,  and  the  Unitarian  body  gene- 
rally.    {Cheers.)     Much   has   been  said 
of  the  advantages  which   are  likely  to 
result  to  our  cause  from  this  anniversary  ; 
and  I  confidently  anticipate,  that  one  of 
those  advantages  will  be,  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  funds  of  the  Society.     1 
have  received  the  names  of  several  new 
subscribers,  and  I  hope  to  receive  mauy 
more.     To  me  the  result  of  this  meeting 
will  be  highly  gratifying,  by  filling,  as  I 
expect  it  to  do,  this  book   [holding  up 
the  subscription  book].     [A  laugh.)   My 
district  is  very  extensive,  comprising  the 
wiiole  hundred   of  Salford.     I   shall  be 
happy  to  give  every  information  in  my 
power  respecting  the  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution, to  distribute  tracts,  and,  above 
all,  to  receive  subscriptions.     One  thing 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  country  congre- 
gations,  I  mean  the  vast  importance  of 
their   connecting    themselves    with    the 
British  and   Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, by  annual  subscriptions  and  collec- 
tions.    With  regard  to  the  Monthly  Re- 
pository,  which  has  already  been  alluded 
to,  it  is  connected  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association.     You  will 
do  well  to  support  this  publication,  be- 
cause you  will  not  only  increase  the  funds 
of  the  Association,  but  you  will  also  ac- 
quire a  great  fund  of  knowledge.     Much 
of  the  talent  you  have  this  day  heard  is 
displayed  in  the  pages  of  that  Repository, 
and  that  should   induce  you  to  support 
the  publication.     'Cheers.)      I   beg  fur- 
ther to  express  a  hope  that  this  is  only 
the    commencement    of    the   provincial 
meetings   of  the   Association ;    and    my 
firm  belief  is,  that  such  meetings  as  this 
will  very  greatly  promote  its  interests. 
The  next  toast  pro|X)sed  was, 
"  The  Lancashire  and  Cheslaire  Pro- 
vincial .Association,"  which  the  Chair- 
man, in  announcing,  by  a  lapttis  lingtue, 
called  the  "  provisional"  association. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Robbkrds  said,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  agreed  that  when  this  toast 
was  given,  he  should  say  a  few  words 
respecting  it ;  and  he  was  confident  the 
meeting  would  agree  with  him  that  those 
words  should  be  very  few.  Indeed,  the 
kindness  with  which  he  bad  Ix'cn  re- 
ceived when  he  first  presented  himself  to 
their  notice,   arose  most  probably  from 
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the  confidence  tliey  felt  that  he  would 
not  abuse  their  piitience  by  any  leiigth- 
«'iied  obsenatious  at  that  late  period  of 
the  evening.  The  Chairman,  in  givint? 
the  toast,  had  entitled  the  institutiiMi  to 
wlilch  he  (Mr.  Robberds)  had  the  ho- 
nour to  beloiigr,  "  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Provisional  Association."  This 
he  at  first  .'supposed  to  be  a  mistake ; 
but,  on  consideration,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  the  appellaiion  was  extremely 
appropriate.  The  institution  was  indeed 
provisional.  It  was  intended  to  make 
j)rovision  for  preaching  the  gospel  in  re- 
mote villages  ;  to  make  a  provision  of 
suitable  books  for  tlie  use  of  the  schools 
in  the  district  over  which  it  e.\iended  ; 
to  make  a  jjrovision  of  help  for  their 
poorer  brethren,  and  of  encouragement 
ibr  their  active  friends;  and,  in  short, 
to  provide  ail  things  which  might  tend 
to  smooth  the  way  for  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  a  true  and  benevolent  religion. 
Though  from  its  nature  and  object  the 
Association  might  properly  be  called  an 
infant  daughter  of  tliat  whose  represen- 
tatives had  now  visited  them,  apprehen- 
sions had,  he  believed,  been  entertained, 
lest  it  should  grow  into  a  monster  of  a 
vei'y  tei'rific  description.  Some  of  those 
who  had  been  alarmed  by  tlie  proceed- 
ings of  Synods  and  I'resbyterics  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  had  fears  at 
first,  and  perhaj)s  not  unnatural  fears, 
lest  the  As>ociation  should  become  a 
sort  of  Synod,  and  assume  the  power  of 
calling  congiegations  and  ministers  to 
account  for  the  doctrines  whicii  tliey  en- 
tertained. He  trusted  he  need  hardly 
.«ay  that  there  was  no  ground  for  those 
apprehensions.  The  young  institution 
had  none  of  the  bumps  which  indicated 
an  inclination  for  such  an  assumption  of 
power.  Like  the  parent  institution,  in- 
stead of  being  a  monster,  it  was  rather 
qualified  to  be  the  destroyei  of  monsters, 
and  had  already  stretched  forth  its  infant 
hands  to  assist  in  protecting  religion 
from  the  viprous  brood  of  ignorance  and 
sin.  (Ckwrs.)  He  was  glad  to  hear  the 
members  of  tlie  London  deputation  ex- 
press the  gratification  they  had  expe- 
rienced from  their  present  vi>it  to  Man- 
chester ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  not 
forget  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  re- 
peat that  gratification  when  they  j)leased  : 
he  was  quite  sure  that,  whenever  they 
came,  their  friends  at  Manchester  would 
give  them  as  cordial  a  wt-lcome  as  that 
which  they  had  experienced  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

The   f(dlowing  are   the  remainder   of 
thr  foasts  : 

'■  «)nr  brethren  in  every  jdacc  and  of 


every  name,  whether  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants, Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  Tri- 
nitarians or  Unitarians,  who  have  shewn 
thetnselves  the  friends  of  justice,  charity, 
and  mental  independence." 

"  The  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  I'oor  :  may  our  Schools,  our  Mis- 
sionary and  Tract  Societies,  be  all  coni- 
biiu'd  in  their  .«uhserviency  to  this  great 
object." 

"  The  Stewards,  with  our  best  thanks 
for  tlieir  services  " 

Mr.  S.  D.  Darbishiue  returned  thanks. 

[At  this  period  of  the  evening  a  con- 
versation, which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  for  a  considerable  time, 
took  place,  in  consequence  of  a  proposi- 
tion by  the  Rev.  W.  Turner,  that  the 
sermons  preached  at  this  anniversary  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Fox  and  Madge,  should 
be  published  by  the  Association.  Two 
gentlemen  offered  to  guarantee  the  ex- 
pense of  publication.  Mr.  Fox,  how- 
ever, objected  to  the  publication  of  any 
sermon  preached  before  the  Association, 
unless  the  measure  emanated  spontane- 
ously from  the  London  Committee  ;  one 
of  tlie  rules  of  the  Association  being  spe- 
cially designed  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  sermons  under  such  circumstances. 
Some  diversity  of  o|)iuion  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  to  prevail  in  the  meeting; 
but  it  was  ultimately  agreed,  that  the 
deputation  should  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  substance  of  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  ])lace,  and  leave  the 
matter  to  them,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they^ 
might  think  pro|)er.] 

A  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  tliel 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmaii  left  thej 
room,  and  were  immediately  followed] 
by  the  rest  of  the  company.  Thus  ter-| 
njinated  the  proceedings  of  the  first  an- 
niversary in  tlie  town  of  Manchester,  of 
the  Uritish  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 


General  Baptist  Assembly. 

'Viw.  General  Baptist  Annual  Asseiublyl 
was  held  on  VViiit  Tuesday,  the  1st  June,' 
1830.  The  meeting  was  commenced  by 
jjrayer.  The  business  was  transacted  in 
the  Chapel  at  Worship  Street :  John 
Evans,  Esq.,  of  Islington,  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  which  was  taken  at  ten  o'clock. 
Letters  from  the  various  churches  in 
connexion  with  the  Assembly  were  read, 
detailing  their  i»resent  state,  their  pios- 
pects,  and  their  hopes.  On  the  whole 
they  presented  an  eiictun-aging  aspect, 
and  some  es|)ecially  ()rovcd,  that  active 
and  well  directed  excition.«  cannot  be 
made  in  vain. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  a  public  service  was 
commenced.  The  Rev.  C.  P.  Valentine, 
of  Lewes,  froiu  Philipp.  i.  9,  preached 
an  excellent  Discourse  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  to 
the  Spread  of  Christian  Truth.  He  in- 
stanced those  parts  of  human  learning 
which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon 
religious  investiiiatiou ;  especially  ad- 
duced inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
study  of  Hebrew  antiquities,  rather  tliau 
verbal  Greek  criticism,  on  the  other; 
directed  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
the  well  known  and  animating  fact  of 
the  progressive  extension  of  infurmatiou 
on  all  subjects,  auJ  exhorted  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  which  is  seeking  new  inipresjious, 
to  ditfuse  more  widely  tbo>e  principles 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  principles 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  The  dis- 
coHise,  while  zealously  Baptist,  was  free 
froJH  any  taint  of  biiiotry. 

After  thereligii-us  service,  the  business 
of  the  meeting  was  rt  sumed  by  reading 
the  Committee's  Report,  which,  among 
other  matters,  stated  that  several  o[)iMir- 
tunities  of  useful  exertion  presented 
themselves,  if  the  Committee  were  in 
possession  of  the  pecuniary  means.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  t(»  say  here, 
that  the  Committee  fur  tlie  current  year 
have  availed  themselves  of  two  of  tla^e 
opportunities.  The  Report  also  announced 
the  change  from  close  to  o|)en  commu- 
nion, wiiich  has  happily  taken  place  in 
the  General  Baptist  Church  at  Horsham, 
in  Sussex,  where  there  is  a  cood  and  re- 
spectable congregation.  The  Committee 
could  not  fail  to  notice,  with  the  praise 
that  it  deserves,  the  Rev.  B.  Mardou's 
excellent  little  work,  "  shewing  that 
Believers'  Baptism  is  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice, is  founded  on  Divine  command,  and 
calculated,  in  its  proper  observance,  to 
produce  the  most  important  practical  re- 
sults." Nor  could  they  withhold  their 
approbation  from  the  list  of  objections 
and  their  answers,  appended  to  the  work, 
and  which  prove  that  the  same  hand 
which  could  crush  a  metaphor,  can  over- 
turn an  ill-founded  objection. 

After  the  report  had  been  received  va- 
rious resolutions  were  passed  connected 
with  the  object  of  the  meeting ;  as  cor- 
relative to  which  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  agreed  to  : 

"  That  this  Assembly  learns  with  re- 
gret the  failure  of  the  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  Jews  from  their  civil  disabi- 
lities, conscientiously  believing  that  every 
faitliful  citizen  should  enjoy  ail  the  civil 
rights  which  arc  jtosscsstd  by  his  feliow- 


countrvmen,  and  that  to  deny  them  is  to 
invade  the  conscience,  which  is  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God." 

1  he  meeting  was  closed  by  prayer ;  af- 
ter which,  about  forty  persons  adjourned 
for  dinner  to  the  White  Hart  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  where  J.  Brent, 
Esq.,  of  Canterbury,  was  called  to  the 
Chair.  The  usual  toasts  were  given  ex- 
pressive of  loyalty,  love  of  liberty,  desire 
for  the  spread  of  truth,  and  for  the  in- 
creasing practice  of  all  Christian  obliga- 
tions. Some  of  the  persons  present  left 
about  an  hour  after  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved to  attend  a  Juvenile  Missionary 
Society  at  Worship  Street,  and  the  re- 
mainder broke  up  at  an  early  hour,  both 
carrying  away  with  them  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  urbanity  of  the  Chairman  aud  of 
the  bodily  and  mental  refreshment  which 
thev  had  received. 


Meeting  of  the  Hemnnstrant  Synod 
of  Ulster. 
(Coutiimed  from  p.  501.) 
Mr.  Neii.son  then  moved, 

8.  "  That  ^having,  ineffectually,  en- 
deavoured, fur  two  years,  to  obtain  a 
repe<il  or  even  a  modincation  of  those 
obnoxious  regulations^  we  are  now  com- 
pelled, in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience — in  vindication  of  our  own 
rights — in  support  of  the  inalienable  pri- 
vileges of  Students,  Licentiates,  Minis- 
ters, and  Coii.;rej;ations — in  defence  of 
reliiiious  liberty,  and  to  avoid  being  ac- 
cessary to  the  suppression  of  what  many 
of  us  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  God — to 
separate  ourswlves  from  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  aud  to  remain  separated  until 
that  Body  siiall  iiave  returned  to  the 
scripturul  principles  and  usages  of  Pres- 
byterianism." 

John  Alexander,  Esq.,  seconded  the 
resolution  ;  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Nei^on  shewed 
that  they  were,  in  reality,  the  individuals 
justly  entitled  to  the  apitellation  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  as  having  adhered  to 
tiie  principles  upon  which  the  body  had 
been  founded.  They  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  name  of  the  Remonstrant  Synod 
of  Ulster,  a  name  to  which,  he  conceived, 
they  might  justly  lay  claim.  He  would, 
therefore,  move — 

9.  "  That  we  now,  in  the  name  of 
the  Great  King  and  Head  of  the  Church, 
aud  earuesrly  imploring  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  solemnly  associate  our- 
selves, under  the  desisnation  of  The 
Remonstrant  Synod  of  Cbter — a  designa- 
tion   to   which   wc    consider    ourstlvt* 
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justly  CDtttlcd,  as  faithfully  adhering  to 
the  original  principles — the  solemnly 
enacted  laws — and  the  salutary  customs 
of  our  Chuich." 

John  Stitt,  Esq.,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  passed  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  David  Whyte  said,  as  the 
different  topics  upon  which  he  would 
have  dwelt,  had  been  so  well  explained, 
he  would  merely  congratulate  the  Body 
on  the  harmony  and  brotherly  love  that 
existed  among  them.  He  regretted  leav- 
ing the  Synod  ;  and  if  that  Body  return 
to  their  own  principles,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Code  of  1825,  he  might  hope  for  a 
re-union  with  them.     He  would  move, 

10.  "  That  we  adopt  the  Code  of  Dis- 
cipline, sanctioned  by  the  General  Synod 
of  Ulster,  in  1825,  as  the  law  of  Disci- 
pline in  this  Church  :  and,  to  shew  that 
we  are  not  guided,  in  pursuing  this 
course,  by  any  view  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  set  of  doctrinal  opi- 
nions, to  tlie  exclusion  of  others,  we 
hereby  publicly  and  solemnly  guarantee 
to  the  congregations  which  are  under 
our  care,  and  to  those  which  may  here- 
after form  a  portion  of  our  church,  the 
full,  free,  unrestricted  exercise  of  their 
unquestionable  right  to  elect,  on  all 
cases  of  vacancy,  ministers  entertaining 
such  views  of  Divine  Truth,  as  the  con- 
gregations may  themselves  approve." 

The  Rev.  John  Mulligan  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  passed  unani- 
mously. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Alexander  dwelt, 
at  considerable  length,  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  all  should  enjoy  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  ;  and  concluded  by  mov- 
ing the  next  resolution,  which  was  una- 
nimously agreed  to. 

11.  "That,  to  secure  the  exercise  of 
this  great  privilege  in  its  fullest  extent, 
the  Ministers  and  Licentiates  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  the  Synod  of  Munster,  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim,  together  with  the 
Ministers  and  Licentiates  of  any  other 
churches,  who  may  be  sufficiently  re- 
commended to  us  by  their  character  and 
talent,  their  education  and  their  aptness 
to  teach,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  vacant 
congregations  under  our  care." 

Tlic  Rev.  H.  MoNiGOMERV  would  not, 
at  present,  detain  the  meeting  long.  He 
was  persuaded  that  these  late  measures 
would  eventually  lead  to  good.  The  ele- 
ments required  to  be  agitated  that  tliey 
might  be  purified ;  states  sometimes 
stink  into  political  apathy  from  which 
they  were  roused  by  agitation,  and  the 
late  disputes  might  tend  to  purify  reli- 
gion,     'i'bc    greatest   evils    liad   already 


passed.  Misrepresentations  aud  calum- 
nies were  beginning  to  lose  their  efl'ect ; 
there  would  be  a  retributive  re-action  ; 
and  the  peo])le,  having  ascertained  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  calumnies  ut- 
tered against  us,  would  come  round  to 
our  side.  All  the  societies  which  had 
been  formed  to  produce  darkness  and 
exclude  the  light,  would  be  overturned. 
There  Avas  a  mathematical  axiom,  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  of  it ; 
but,  in  reference  to  the  General  Synod 
of  Ulster,  this  does  not  hold  good.  There 
is  a  Committee  called  the  Presbyterian 
Society  of  Ireland,  which  is  only  a  part 
of  the  Synod,  but  which  is  far  more 
powerful  than  the  Synod.  It,  too,  will 
be  put  down  ;  it  is  already  losing  its 
power.  He  believed  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  Body  abhorred  the  measures  into 
which  the  state  of  the  times  had  forced 
them  ;  and  he  believed  that  both  people 
and  clergy  were  ripe  for  a  revolt.  It  was 
a  very  extraordinary  thing,  that  the  men 
who  now  join  so  readily  in  abhorring 
Arians,  were  formerly  the  obsequious 
attendants  upon  Arian  leaders — that  they 
bore  the  dictation  of  Arian  masters — and 
were  "  leashed  in  like  hounds,  to  do 
the  bidding  of  their  lords."  Arians  were 
then  exerting  themselves,  in  opposition 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  those 
men,  true  to  their  principles,  joined  in 
the  cry.  The  masters  are  changed ;  but 
the  crouching  of  intolerance  remains  the 
same.  It  had  been  often  urged  against 
the  Remonstrants,  that  they  were  friends 
to  literary  Committees  ;  but,  that  so 
soon  as  religion  came  to  be  named,  they 
objected.  This  had  been  published  no 
less  than  three  times.  We  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  that  young  men  should 
get  a  good  education,  to  qualify  them  for 
the  oflice  of  the  ministry,  and,  therefore, 
we  have  prescribed  a  course  of  study. 
But,  believing  this,  we  do  not  concede 
that  any  Committee  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  faith  of  a  young  man. 
We  would  have  a  Committee  to  examine, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  young  man  has  read  his  Bible — whe- 
ther he  has  studied  it,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  its  contents ;  but  we 
would  have  no  Committee  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise extent  or  limitation  of  his  belief. 
Let  the  baseless  calumny,  therefore,  ne- 
ver be  published  again  ;  or,  if  it  be,  let 
it  go  to  the  world,  with  the  brand  of 
falsehood  marked  upon  it.  As  au  ex- 
ample of  the  state  of  the  times,  Mr. 
Montgomery  leferred  to  the  case  of  the 
Cootehill  congregation.  In  the  year 
1828,  the  minister  of  that  congregation, 
whether   from    his    own    ineflicicncy   or 
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otherwise,  was  about  to  separate  from 
his  people.  They  had  chosen  another 
minister ;  but  there  ^^-as  an  arrear  of 
stipend  due  to  the  former  minister, 
which  the  people  were  not  able  to  pay, 
and  the  young  minister  was,  in  conse- 
qnence,  not  in  the  receipt  of  bounty,  as 
the  other  still  retained  his  right.  This 
case  came  forward  at  .Synod,  just  after 
the  passing  of  the  Overtures.  The  mi- 
nister and  congregatiou  were  orthodox. 
Mr.  Montgomery  opened  a  subscription 
to  relieve  them,  and  ail  the  Remonstrant 
ministers  contributed  liberally ;  and  yet 
this  very  congregation,  the  next  year, 
sent  forward  a  memorial  demanding  that 
these  their  benefactors  should  be  expelled 
from  the  Synod.  The  case  was  trifling, 
but  it  shewed  that  there  existed  a  de- 
plorable spirit,  which  they  should  labour 
to  remove  from  the  country.  He  then 
moved, 

12.  "  That,  in  order  to  cultivate,  as 
far  as  lieth  in  us,  a  ."pirit  of  Christian 
liberality  and  good-will,  the  ministers  of 
the  religious  bodies  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  resolution,  may,  at  all  times, 
be  invited  to  sit  and  deliberate  with  us 
ID  our  Church  Courts,  aud  to  join  with 
us  in  the  affectiouate  intercourse  of  lui- 
oisterial  services  and  Christian  commu- 
nion." 

The  Rev.  FLKTCHr.R  Blakely  second- 
ed the  resolution,  which  passed  unani- 
mously. 

The  Synod  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock 
next  day. 

(The  conclusion  of  the  proccediutis  is 
unavoidably  postponed  till  our  next  No.) 


General  Synod  of  Ulster. 

The  Annual  Meetiug  of  this  Body  was 
held  at  Omagh,  in  the  County  of  Ty- 
roue,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  June,  and 
five  following  days.  The  Remonstrant 
ministers  were  no  longer  present  as 
members  of  Synod  ;  but  a  deputation 
from  them  attended  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  some  matters  of  detail  left  un- 
settled in  the  late  separation. 

The  first  business  of  any  importance, 
which  came  before  the  meeting,  related 
to  the  clerkship.  It  wUl  be  recollected 
that  this  office  was  held  by  the  Rev. 
William  Porter,  of  Newtownlimavady. 
When  the  General  Synod  had  passed  and 
formally  refused  to  repeal  a  law  for  pre- 
venting the  ordination  of  any  ministers 
hereafter,  in  congregations  under  its 
charge,  except  such  as  should  give  satis- 
faction to  a  committee  cmpKJwtred  to  in- 
quire into  their  Ix-lief  of  the  doctrines  of 


the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  Justification 
by  Faith,  and  Regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit, — Mr.  Porter,  as  one  of  the  Re- 
monstrants against  the  Overture,  de- 
clared his  intention  of  surrendering  up 
his  office  as  clerk  and  retiring  from  all 
connexion  with  the  Body.  This  resolu- 
tion has  now  been  carried  into  effect. 
It  reflects  honour  on  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  that  it  has  been  resolved,  by 
men  of  aU  creeds  and  classes,  not  to  per- 
mit him  to  sufltr  a  dimunition  of  income 
by  the  loss  of  his  situation.  We  under- 
stand that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  raising  funds  for  purchas- 
ing an  annuity  equal  in  value  to  the  sa- 
lary which  he  has  resigned,  and  that  he 
will  soon  be  waited  on  with  a  request 
that  he  will  accept  of  this  indemnity. 

The  following  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Porter,  on  this  occasion,  cannot  fail 
to  interest  our  readers. 

The  Rev.  William  Porter,  in  re- 
signing the  office  of  Clerk  to  the  General 
Synod  of  Ulster,  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  It  will  be  recollected.  Moderator, 
that  at  the  la^t  meetiug  of  this  Reverend 
Body,  I  announced  my  deteruiinatiou  to 
adopt  a  certain  procedure  at  the  present ; 
and,  according  to  the  established  course 
of  Synodical  business,  now  is  the  proper 
time  for  carrying  that  determination  into 
effect.  During  the  intermediate  space, 
the  moment  which  has  now  arrived,  has 
been  to  me  the  subject  of  many  a  pain- 
ful anticipation.  The  moment  has  ar- 
rived, when  a  regard  to  principle,  and  a 
wish  to  preserve  consistency  of  charac- 
ter, constrain  me  to  resign  the  official 
situation  which  I  hold,  aud  to  say, '  fare- 
well '.'  to  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster — 
to  dissolve  a  connexion  which  has  sub- 
sisted for  nearly  thirty-four  years — to 
separate  myself  from  a  church,  for  whose 
ministry  I  was  educated,  and  whose  very 
name  I  was  reared  to  reverence  —  a 
church  with  which  my  early  views,  and 
plans,  and  ideal  prehgnratious  of  suc- 
cess in  life,  were  intimately  associated — 
a  church,  under  whose  care  my  best  and 
happiest  days  have  been  spent ;  with 
some  of  who.se  members  my  sweetest 
aud  most  confidential  intimacies  have 
been  formed,  aud  tlie  recurrence  of 
whose  annual  meetings  was  always  a  re- 
freshment to  my  spirit;  —  the  rending 
asunder  a  connexion  such  as  this,  gives 
a  wrench  to  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
fibres  that  tvvine  themselves  around  the 
heart  of  man.  But,  Sir,  the  peremptory 
call  of  duty  must  be  obeyed.  Where 
principle  is  involved,  feelings  must  be 
be  suppressed.    Neither  conscience  nor 
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honour  will  allow  me  to  remain  in  com- 
munion witii  a  body  of  men  by  whom 
regulations  baye  been  framed  for  the 
effectual  though  gradual  suppression  of 
doctiines,  which  I  regard  as  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel ;  a  suppression  to  be  achiev- 
ed, not  by  the  fair  force  of  reasoning, 
but  by  the  coercive  operation  of  ecclesi- 
astical enactments.  And  here,  Modera- 
tor, I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  state, 
that  you  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
cast  out  those  Unitarian  ministers  who 
had  actually  entered  the  Synod.  You 
were  willing  enough  to  let  them  *  die 
off'  quietly,  knowing  that  it  would  then 
be  in  your  power  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
made  by  their  decease,  with  men  ac- 
cording to  your  own  heart.  In  other 
words,  you  were  willing  to  connive  at 
their  remaining  amongst  you,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  act  a  time-serving 
part.  You  were  willing  to  concede  to 
them  a  species  of  toleration,  provided 
they  would  shew  tiiemselves  utterly  un- 
worthy of  being  tolerated.  It  grieves  me 
to  say,  that  some  of  them  ha\e  been  so 
unmanly — I  had  almost  said,  so  uiiprin- 
ci|)led — as  to  accept  of  the  degrading  in- 
dulgence. Yes,  several  of  those  persons 
who  repudiated  the  Trinitarian  declara- 
tion, are  still  constituent  members  of  the 
Orthodox  Synod  of  Ulster.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  rejoice  to  think,  tliat  ujost 
of  the  ministers  who  declined  taking  the 
test,  liave  discovered  another  and  a  bet- 
ter spirit.  'Ihe  men  with  whom  I  deem 
it  my  honour  and  happiness  to  be  asso- 
ciated, scorned  to  languish  out  their 
lives  in  a  state  of  ingloriou>  sufferance, 
and  then  leave  their  congregations  as  a 
legacy  to  Calvinistic  successors.  After 
using  every  expedient  for  obtaining  a  re- 
jieal  of  the  obnoxious  regulations, — after 
waiting  from  one  year  till  another, — 
after  remonstrating  and  rcmonsirating, 
— after  trying  the  effect  of  attendance 
and  of  non  attendance  on  your  meetings, 
— after  doing  all  these  things,  and  doing 
them  in  vain,  they  renounce'd  connex- 
ion with  you  as  au  ecclesiastical  body, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  Synod, 
constituted  on  principles  truly  Presby- 
terian— a  Synod,  wiiose  only  creed  is  the 
Jiible,  and  v\hose  only  head  is  Christ. 
As  to  the  Clerkship,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  ««'?</ar  office,  and  might,  no  doubt, 
liave  been  retained,  notwithstanding  my 
renunciation  of  mi/ii,iteiial  communion 
with  the  (General  Synod.  In  fact,  no 
sooner  was  it  known  that  I  had  deter- 
mined to  join  the  Ueinonstiants,  than 
certain  leading  members  of  this  a-seui- 
bly,  spontaneously  and  earnestly,  urged 
<in    inc    the   jiropriety   ot    continuing   to 


hold  the  secular  situation  ;  and  deputed 
an  aged  and  much  esteemed  gentleman, 
on  whom  my  eye  is  now  fixed,  to  assure 
me  of  effectual  support.  The  menibers 
to  whom  I  allude  were  so  numerous, 
their  respectability  is  so  high,  and  their 
influence  so  extensive,  that  no  doubt 
could  be  reasonably  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  practicability  of  the  recom- 
mended arrangement.  To  these  kind- 
hearted  men,  I  take  this  public  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  thankfuhiess,  which  I 
shall  never  cease  to  feel ;  their  inten- 
tions were  most  friendly.  But  I  think 
they  themselves  must  have  been  con- 
vinced, on  reflection,  that  I  acted  right 
in  declining  their  proposal,  it  was  one 
to  which  I  could  not  possibly  accede. 
Would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to 
stand  up  like  a  statue  in  the  place  which 
I  have  now  evacuated,  and  hear  doc- 
trines which  I  hold  sacred,  denounced  as 
damnable — hear  them  impugned,  reviled, 
and  perhaps  misrepresented,  without 
being  at  liberty  to  open  niy  lips  in  their 
defence  ?  Some  of  your  future  enact- 
ments will,  of  course,  be  directed  against 
the  cause  of  the  Remonstrants.  Those 
enactments  it  would  have  been  my  duty, 
in  the  cajjucity  of  your  Clerk,  to  render 
as  efficacious  as  possible,  by  clothing 
them  in  precise  and  di'terminate  lan- 
guage; and  do  \ou  imagine  that  I  could 
be  so  mean-spirited  as  to  undertake,  for 
the  sake  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  an  em- 
ployment which  must  have  been  to  me 
most  disagreeable  and  ungracious  ?  Let 
us  sui)pose  a  case,  by  way  of  illustration. 
Suppose  that  1  hold  the'  situation  of  a 
subaltern  in  the  army  :  by  what  appears 
to  me  the  unjust  and  cruel  decision  of  a 
court  martial,  one  of  my  nearest  and 
deaiest  relatives  is  doomed  to  death — it 
is  my  duty  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  and  give  the  fatal  word 
which  is  to  stretch  my  brother  on  the 
ground  a  mangled  corpse.  In  what  light 
would  I  appear  to  the  tvorld — in  what 
light  would  1  appear  to  you — in  what 
light  would  i  appear  to  my  own  con- 
science— were  I  to  be  so  unfeeling — so 
base,  as  to  go  through  the  soul  sicken- 
ing task,  rather  than  resign  my  commis- 
,;ion  } — I  trust,  then,  my  friends — and, 
thanks  be  to  God,  I  have  many  friends, 
even  in  this  house — will  not  condemn 
the  line  of  conduct  which  1  have  felt 
myself  called  on  to  adopt.  But,  Sir, 
though  I  can  no  longer  officiate  as  the 
confidential  servant  of  the  General  Sy- 
nod, yet  I  owe  to  the  members  of  this 
body,  in  t\\i\r  voller  live  C(i])arittj,  a  de])t 
of  gratitude,  which  it  will  never  be  in 
the  compass  of  my  ability  to  discharg*'. 
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Tlicre  is  only  one  lucrative  situation 
which  they  hrtve  the  power  to  bestow ; 
and  that  situation  they  bestowed  on  me, 
though  it  was  sought  for  by  men,  to  be 
placed  in  competition  with  whom,  was 
in  itself  an  honour.  I  have  now  been 
your  Clerk  for  nearly  fourteen  years. 
Wi;h  what  degree  of  abUity  the  duties  of 
the  office  have,  during  that  time,  been 
executed,  it  is  nor  mine  to  say  ;  but  I  do 
say,  that  with  greater  faithfulness  they 
never  have  been,  aod  never  will  be  dis- 
charged. In  addressing  you,  on  the  pre- 
sent iiiseresting  occasion,  it  has  been  my 
study  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos.-ihle, 
every  expression  or  aiiusiou  calculated 
to  give  offence.  Most  sorry  should  I  be 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual  in  this  assembly.  I  can  safely  de- 
clare, that,  at  this  moment,  I  am  not 
conscious  of  entertaining  one  unkind  or 
unfriendly  fcr-ling.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  I  now  look  back 
with  regret  on  the  little  bickerings  and 
contentions  in  wiiich  I  have  been  occa- 
sionally involved  with  certain  members 
of  Synoi.  Perhaps  there  were  faults  on 
each  .side.  I  am  free  to  confess,  that 
natural  temperament  may  have  some- 
times caused  me  to  feel  and  speak  with 
more  warmth  than  I  ought  to  have  done. 
At  present,  however,  a!l  former  hostili- 
ties are  forgotten.  They  are  lost  in 
emotions  of  a  very  different  character. 
Most  .sincerely  am  I  di>posed  to  hold 
forth  the  hand  of  reconciliation,  and 
exchange  forgiveness  for  every  thing  that 
is  past.  We  are  now  going  to  part — in 
the  name  of  God,  let  as  part  in  peace. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  has 
br.mght  some  early  and  affectionate  re- 
collections into  my  mind,  and  given,  in 
all  probability,  a  deeper  and  softer  tone 
to  my  feelings.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
meuuoning  it.  This  Meeting-house  is 
the  first  whose  walls  I  ever  entered — 
and  the  one  which  I  continued  to  fre- 
quent, during  the  happy  and  innocent 
days  of  boyhood.  Many,  many  years 
have  rolled  over  my  head,  since  it  was 
last  covered  by  this  roof;  and  scenes  of 
our  ynuth — from  which  we  have  long 
been  absent,  revive,  in  all  its  freshness, 
the  memory  of  former  times — of  times 
that  are  past,  never  to  return.  Well  do 
I  remember  walking,  when  a  mere  child, 
down  the  alley  in  which  I  now  stand, 
conducted  by  parental  hands  that  have 
long  since  been  cold,  and  accompanied 
by  three  affectionate  sisters.  Well  do  I 
remember  standing  up  on  the  seat  of  the 
pew  on  which  I  now  rest  my  arm,  and 
gaziBg  with  reverence  at  the  venerable 


looking  man  who  then  filled  that  pulpit. 
That  man,  under  whose  ministrj'  I  was 
reared  in  early  life,  and  who  was  the 
first  clergyman  by  whom  I  was  examined 
in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  was  one  of 
the  eldest  members  of  your  body.  Thus, 
Sir,  it  has  come  to  pass,  by  rather  a 
singular  coincidence  of  circumst.aices, 
tliat  my  connexion  with  the  General 
Synod  of  Ul-^ter,  is  terminated  on  the 
very  spot,  where,  in  a  certain  sense,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Here 
it  began — and,  aft^T  lasting  for  half  a 
century,  here  it  ends.  Here  we  first 
met — and  here  we  part.  To  yon,  Sir, 
and  to  all,  once  more  farewell.  (Mr. 
Porter  was  very  much  affected  in  the 
delivery  of  this  speech  ;  and  its  effect  oi\ 
the  house  was  such,  that  we  observed 
many  of  the  members  shedding  tears.) 

Several  candidates  having  offered  them- 
selves for  the  vacant  situation,  a  length- 
ened discussion,  but  of  no  genera!  inte- 
rest, took  place  respecting  the  conduct 
to  be  ob-<erred  by  the  Synod.  It  was  at 
length  agreed  that  the  salary  of  the 
clerkship  should  be  divided  among  the 
poorer  members  of  the  Body,  and  that 
the  duties  of  the  office  should  be  per- 
formed gratuitously  by  the  Rev.  James 
Seatou  Reid,  of  Carrickfergns,  assisted  by 
other  ministers. 

Memorials  were  presented  from  certain 
members  of  congregations,  whose  minis- 
ters have  joined  the  Remonstrant  Synod, 
stating  their  desire  to  continue  under  the 
care  of  the  General  Synod,  and  praying 
for  advice  and  assistance.  Tiiat  from 
Cairncastle  congregation,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Alexander  is  pastor,  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  ninety  families,  who 
declared  themselves  ready  to  contribute 
£.M  a  year  towards  the  support  of  a  mi- 
nister ;  that  from  Ballycarry,  (Rev.  W. 
Gleudy,)  by  210  famiiies,  who  engaged 
to  raise  j£50  per  animm  ;  and  that  from 
Templepatrick,  (Rev.  R.  Campbell,)  by 
120  seat-holders,  who  stated  that  they 
could  raise  the  annual  sumof;£50,  in- 
cluding jt'20  p^r  annum,  kindly  offered 
them  by  Lord  Templetou,  together  with 
ground  for  the  erection  of  a  meetiug- 
house. 

It  was  inquired  whether  the  Presbytery 
of  Templepatrick  were  aware  that  threats 
had  been  held  out  by  Lord  Templeton, 
to  cause  the  people  to  come  over  to  the 
Synod  from  .Mr.  Campbell's  congrega- 
tion. 

Rev.  Mr.  Doherty  had  heard  such 
things.  Notices  to  quit  their  farms  had 
been  served  on  Mr.  Campbell  and  others. 
This  was  pretty  generally  the  case  over 
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the  estate ;  and  he  believed  it  was  not 
unusual,  as  the  tenants  hold  at  will.  He 
had  heard,  however,  that  the  cause,  in 
some  cases,  was  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Campbell  from  the  Synod.  He  had  heard 
that  Lord  Templeton  had  told  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  improving  tenant,  that  he 
must  lose  his  farm  on  account  of  his  re- 
moval from  the  Synod.  The  Presbytery 
had  been  grieved  at  this,  and  did  not 
well  know  how  to  meet  the  difficulty.  It 
tended  to  alienate  the  people  from  them. 
The  Presbytery  took  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  on  this  subject,  and 
he  believed  some  members  of  other  Pres- 
byteries had  done  the  same.  Mr.  Stew- 
art, of  Broughshane,  had  expressed  his 
regret  in  a  similar  way.  He  (Mr.  D.) 
was  sorry  to  add,  that  he  believed  such 
reports  were  too  well  founded. 

Mr.  Bleckley  said,  the  same  princi- 
ple of  noticing  to  quit  had  been  acted  on 
at  Castleblayney,  on  Lord  Templetnn's 
property,  where  there  is  no  cause  of  dis- 
sension. 

Mr.  MoRELL  thought  it  disorderly  to 
introduce  the  name  of  Lord  Templeton. 
(Hear,  hear.)  These  things  would  go 
abroad  from  this  place,  and  might  give 
offence  to  that  Nobleman. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Broughshane,  re- 
gretted that  his  name  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Doherty.  He  (Mr.  S.)  had 
certainly  stated,  that  he  would  not  be 
proud  of  the  assistance  of  Lord  Temple- 
ton, if  actuated  by  such  motives  as  had 
been  alleged;  but  would  be  very  far  from 
rejecting  the  co-operation  of  friends,  ex- 
erted fairly  for  the  interest  of  the  Synod. 
He  had  said  so  ;  but  he  had  not  used  the 
language  attributed  to  him  by  Mr-  Do- 
herty. He  had  also,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, expressed  his  disapprobation  of  a 
threat  held  out  by  Mr.  M'Kibbin,  of 
Glenarm,  that  he  would  turn  some  or- 
thodox individuals  out  of  their  farms,  if 
they  did  not  adhere  to  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Montgomery.  xMr.  M'Kibbin  had 
denied,  in  a  published  letter,  having  ever 
held  out  such  a  threat.  He  (Mr.  S.)  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict 
that  assertion,  though  it  was  untrue ; 
and  he  would  appeal  to  Mr.  Reid,  whe- 
ther he  (Mr.  S.)  liad  not  had  sufficient 
evidence,  that  the  threat  had  been  held 
out. 

Mr.  Reid  assented. 

Mr.  DoiiERTY  thought  Mr.  Stewart's 
explanation  did  not  differ  materially  from 
his  own.  The  only  thing  was,  that  Mr. 
Stewart  now  explained  his  observations 
as  having  been  made  with  an  ?/,  and  he 
(Mr.   I).)    did   not   recollect  that    Mr. 


Stewart  had  used  any  such  (jualifying 
word  ;  and,  respecting  Lord  Templetou's 
interference,  there  was  as  good  proof  as 
Mr.  Stewart  had  in  reference  to  Mr. 
M'Kibbin. 

Mr.  Jamieson  knew  more  of  Lord 
Templetou's  mind  than  any  man  in  that 
house,  and  he  asserted  it  was  untrue, 
that  his  Lordship  had  threatened  to  turn 
out  any  of  Mr.  Campbell's  people  on  ac- 
count of  religious  opinions.  This  sub- 
ject should  not  have  been  introduced. 
They  had  no  right  to  interfere  for  the 
purpose  of  approving  or  disapproving  of 
Lord  Templetou's  conduct. 

Mr.  Cooke  thought  this  subject  had 
been  foolishly  introduced  ;  but  as  it  had 
been  mentioned,  they  must  get  publicly 
out  of  it.  Much  had  been  said  about 
Lord  Templetou's  interference.  Now  he 
(Mr.  C.)  had  his  knowledge  from  good 
authority,  and  he  knew  those  statements 
to  be  untrue.  He  believed  them,  from 
first  to  last,  to  be  unfounded. 

Mr.  Hogg  thought  the  surest  way 
would  be  to  send  a  deputation  to  wait  on 
Lord  Templeton,  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
and  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  intend  turn- 
ing Mr.  Campbell  out  of  his  farm,  for  his 
religious  opinions,  we  would  not  avail 
ourselves  of  his  assistance. 

Mr.  Smith  said  it  was  untrue  that  Lord 
Templeton  was  depriving  Mr.  Campbell 
of  his  farm,  to  give  it  to  a  minister  at- 
tached to  them.  His  Lordship,  in  fact, 
thought  that  a  minister  should  not  be 
encumbered  by  a  farm ;  but  he  would 
give  their  minister  in  lieu  of  it,  £2Q  a 
year;  and  he  (Mr.  S.)  had  it  from  his 
Lordship's  agent,  that  if  that  sum  were 
not  sufficient,  he  would  give  more. 

[The  conversation  here  terminated. 
Notwithstanding  the  denials  of  Mr. 
Cooke  and  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  facts,  as  to 
Lord  Templetou's  proceedings,  are  per- 
fectly well  ascertained,  and  we  question 
whether  his  Lordship  ever  wished  or  de- 
signed them  to  be  kept  secret.] 

A  memorial  from  Warrenpoint  con- 
gregation, similar  to  those  previously 
presented,  was  read.  A  Mr.  Smith,  who 
appeared  as  a  commissioner,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  people  whom  he 
represented  ;  but  the  memorial  contained 
expressions  so  oftensive  towards  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Armagh,  and  was  supported  by 
the  commissioner  in  language  con.sidered 
to  be  so  disrespectful  towards  the  same 
body,  that,  on  the  demand  of  Mr.  Jen- 
kins and  Mr.  P.  S.  Henry,  the  paper  was 
handed  back,  till  the  abusive  portions 
should  be  expunged.  Memorials  from 
Greyabbey  and  Clough  were  also  read. 
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the  consideration  of  wliich,  as  well  as 
the  others  that  had  been  read,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  who  were  to  re- 
port to  the  Synod,  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  meeting. 

Several  matters  of  dii<cipline,  of  no 
public  importance,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meetina:  till  Saturday,  July  3, 
when  the  Rev.  W.  Porter,  Moderator  of 
the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,  with 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mitchel  and  Dayis, 
appeared  as  a  deputation  from  that  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  certain 
propositions  connected  with  the  late  se- 
paration of  the  General  Synod. 

After  some  conversation  it  was  agreed, 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  meet 
a  Committee  from  the  Remonstrants,  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  July,  in  Belfast, 
with  full  power  to  determine  on  the 
propositions  about  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Remonstrants. 

Mr.  Stewart  felt  called  on  to  express 
the  great  regret  which  he  felt  in  com- 
mon, he  was  sure,  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Synod,  that  the  respectable  de- 
putation from  the  Remonstrants  had  been 
detained  so  long.  The  delay  had,  how- 
ever, been  owing  to  causes  altogether 
unexpected.  It  had  not  been  antici- 
pated that  the  case  of  Mr.  Skelly  would 
have  taken  up  so  much  time  ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  protraction  of  that  business, 
that  the  gentlemen  from  the  Remon- 
strant Syuod  had  not  been  attended  to 
yesterday  morning.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that*  those  gentlemen  would  not 
suppose  the  Synod  had  detained  them 
intentionally. 

Mr.  Porter  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  causes  of  the  delay,  which  had  taken 
place  iu  the  strict  order  of  business.  The 
Synod  could  not  have  acted  differently. 
He  was,  therefore,  quite  satisfied ;  and 
he  begged,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  own 
name,  and  the  name  of  his  brethren,  to 
thank  the  Synod  for  the  courteous  man- 
ner in  which  their  deputation  had  been 
received. 

Mr,  H.  Henry  was  anxious  that  every 
thing  should  be  done  above  board  ;  and 
he,  therefore,  thought  it  better  to  state 
his  intention  of  animadverting  on  what 
he  conceived  an  unfair  application  of 
certain  principles  to  them  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Remonstrant  Synod.  He 
mentioned  this  in  order  that  the  deputa- 
tion might  remain,  if  they  thought  pro- 
per, to  hear  his  observations. 

Mr.  Porter  would  willingly  agree  to 

Mr.  Henry's  suggestion,  provided  he  and 

.    his  brethren  of  the   deputation   should 

have  the  right  of  reply. 

Mr.  Stewart  objected  to  Mr.  Henry's 


observations.  It  was  like  tying  a  man's 
hands  and  then  proposing  to  Aeht  him. 

Mr.  Cooke  hoped  it  would  not  be 
understood  that  the  house  acquiesced  in 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Henry.  He  has  no 
right  to  introduce  such  a  measure,  ex- 
cept by  Overture. 

ISIr.'H  Hesry.— Does  Mr.  Cooke  {Dr. 
Cooke — I  beg  his  pardon — for  I  wish  to 
give  him  all  his  honours)  pretend  to  say 
that  1  may  not  defend  the  Theologicjd 
Committee  from  attacks  ? 

Mr.  Cooke, — When  that  subject  comes 
regularly  before  us,  he  may  oflFer  what 
explanation,  and  make  what  defence  of 
the  Committee  he  pleases. 

The  Synod  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock. 

Ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  as  he  understood 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  some  mem- 
bers to  move  for  a  repeal  of  the  Over- 
tures, it  would  be  desirable  that  the  dis- 
cussion should  take  place  before  too 
many  of  the  members  had  retired. 

Mr,  Gray  said,  he  had  no  wish  to 
disturb  the  body,  and  if  the  supporters 
of  the  Theological  Examination  Com- 
mittee would  throw  its  meetings  open  to 
the  members  of  Synod  generally,  he 
would  pass  over  the  subject  for  this  year, 
without,  however,  giving  up  his  views  as 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  Committee 
was  constituted. — After  some  conversa- 
tion, 

Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Stewart  acceded 
to  this  proposal,  with  an  understanding 
that  the  opening  should  not  extend  be- 
yond the  mere  right  of  being  present 
during  the  examination  of  young  men. 

Mr.  Gray  said,  there  was  in  Belfast  a 
periodical  conducted  by  members  of  Sy- 
nod, in  which  the  Overtures  had  been 
frequently  discussed,  and  in  which  he 
thought  himself  not  well  treated.  All 
who  opposed  the  Overtures  were  in  that 
periodical  represented  as  men  of  unsound 
principles,  as  Ariaus,  and,  in  fact,  as 
under  the  influence  of  Satan.  He  men- 
tioned this  that  the  gentlemen  concerned 
might  abstain  in  future  from  such  lan- 
guage ;  for  while  this  was  one  of  its 
leading  features,  many  Orthodox  men 
could  not  join  in  the  circulation  of  such 
a  work. 

Mr.  Stewart  mentioned,  that  a  me- 
morial from  a  number  of  Elders  and 
some  private  Members  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Armagh  had  been  presented  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  Synod,  to  the 
Committee  of  Bills ;  but  that  it  could 
not  be  brought  before  the  house  on  ac- 
count of  two  informalities.  He  thought, 
however,   that  publicly  noticing  it  was 
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due  to  the  respectability  of  the  nu'iiio- 
rialists.  The  memorial,  we  undcri'tood, 
was  it)  opposition  to  the  Overtures. 

[We  have  not  yet  received  auy  ar(;oinit 
of  the  Report  of  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  memorials  from  dissentient 
members  of  Remonstrant  cone;regMtions, 
or  of  any  measures  founded  thereupon.] 


Presbyterian  Synod  of  Munster. 

On  Wednesday,  July  7th,  tlie  Southern 
Presbyterian  Association  held  its  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Meeting- 
house in  Prince's  Street.  The  Ilev  Mr. 
Dickie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Limerick, 
read  the  Scriptures  and  conducted  the 
devotional  part  of  the  service.  The  Rev. 
James  Martineuu,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Eustace-street  congregation,  Dublin, 
and  secretary  to  the  "  Irhh  Unitarian 
Christian  Society,"  preached  from  Luke 
xii.  51,  "Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to 
give  peace  on  eartli .'  I  tell  you,  nay; 
but  raiher  division."  The  Rev.  Gentle- 
man's most  impressive  discourse  gave 
general  satisfaction,  and  one  of  the  El- 
ders for  Cork  moved,  that  it  should  be 
printed  at  the  expense  of  tjie  Prince's- 
street  congregation  ;  this  proposition 
was  much  approved,  and  Mr.  Martineau 
having  consented,  the  usefulness  of  his 
sermon  will  be  extended,  as  it  well  de- 
serves to  be,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  con- 
gregation. 

COURT    OF    SYNOD. 

The  Rev.  Edward  King  was  appointed 
Moderator. 

The  Rev.  James  Armstrong,  Clerk  of 
Synod,  called  the  Roll,  and  the  follow- 
ing members  appeared  : — 

Dublin,  Strand -Street  Congregation. — 
Ministers,  Rev.  James  Armstrong,  Rev. 
William  Hamilton  Drummond,  U.  D. ; 
Elders,  Mr.  John  Strong  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Barton. 

Dublin,  Eustace- Street.  —  Ministers, 
Rev.  Joseph  Hutton,  Rev.  James  Mar- 
tineau. 

Cork. — Ministers,  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hort, 
Rev.  S.  H.  Sloane,  LL.  D.;  Elders,  Mr. 
Wm.  Crawford,  Jun.,  Mr.  James  Lane. 

Limerick. — Minister,  Rev.  IMr.  Dickie. 


H^aterford.  Minister,     Rev.     Mr. 

M'Cance;  Elder,  Mr.  Richard  Rowlin- 
son. 

Clonmel. — Minister,  Rev.  Wm.  Crozier; 
Elder,  Mr.  Charles  Ri-all. ' 

Bandon. — Minister's,  Rev.  Ed  ward  King, 
Rev.  William  Hunter;  Elder,  Mr.  George 
Dowdcn. 

Fethard. — Minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Ferris; 
Elder,  Mr.  Murgson. 

Exeu.ses  were  delivered  in  and  sus- 
tained for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Sum- 
mer Hill,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Eustace-Street,  Dublin,  on  account  of 
extreme  old  age;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  Limerick,  indisposition. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  A  lister,  of  the  Remon- 
strant Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Poole,  Minister  of  Lismorc,  under  the 
care  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting,  and  requested  to 
aid  in  their  deliberations. 

The  different  Ministers  and  Elder.s 
proceeded  to  deliver  in  reports  of  the 
state  of  their  congregations.  All  seemed 
to  be  favourable,  and  evinced  an  activity 
in  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Munster  Sy- 
nod which  must  be  attended  with  the 
best  results  to  that  body.  In  Dublin  the 
Ministers  of  Strand  Street  and  Eustace 
Street  have  been  delivei-ing  Lectures  in 
support  of  Unitarian  views  of  Christianity 
to  crowded  audiences,  which  exertion 
has  greatly  encreased  the  permanent 
memberi*  of  both  congreiiatious. 

An  address  of  congratulation  and  con- 
dolence to  the  King  was  orcfered.  On 
the  next  day  Mr.  Palmer,  after  a  strict 
examination,  was  admitted  to  tlie  gos- 
pel mini>;tiy,  and  after  some  other  busi- 
ness the  Synod  adjourned. 


Address  of  the  General  Body  of  Dissen- 
ters of  tlie  Three  Denominations,  in  Lon- 
don and  its  l^icinity,  to  the  King. — On 
Wednesday,  July  28,  Addresses  of  Con- 
dolence and  Congratulation  from  this 
body  were  presented  to  the  King  and  the 
Queen,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Aspland,  attended 
by  ninety -tour  ministers.  The  Ad- 
dresses, together  with  their  Majesties' 
replies,  will  appear  in  our  next.  The 
rece()tion  was  a  most  graciou."*  one. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Several  articles  intended  for  insertion  arc,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  In- 
telligence, postponed  till  next  month. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  W.  T. ;  H.  V.;  and  Finis. 

P.  M.  is  forwarded. 

The  Unitaiian  Association  Committee  having  declined  the  office  which  Messrs. 
B.  and  C.  requested  tliem  to  undertake,  wc  await  their  further  instructions  before 
the  insertion  of  the  notice. 

G.  M.'s  object  will  be  sufficiently  secured  by  the  comuuuiication  relative  to  it 
which  has  been  inserted. 
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ON   THE   STATE    OF   RELIGIOUS    OPINION    AND  RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY 
IN    GERMANY. 

Sir,    ,       _  Heidelberg,  July  29th. 

An  English  Unitarian  Christian  would  be  denominated  here  a  rational 
Supranaturalist,  and  to  him  it  mnst  appear  a  question  of  easy  solution,  whe- 
ther a  Rationalist,  who  holds  reason  to  be  the  final  standard  of  what  is  true 
in  religious  doctrine,  and  experience  to  be  the  measure  of  what  is  credible 
in  fact,  can  be  also  a  believer  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. Stript  of  certain  peculiariiies  of  expression,  his  opinions  appear  to 
agree  in  the  main  wiih  those  which  are  exhibited  in  such  works  as  Wol- 
laston's  Religion  of  Nature.  At  the  same  time  he  repels  indignantly  the 
imputation  of  open  or  secret  hostility  to  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dispute  which  has  lately  employed  so  many  pens  in 
Germany,  involves  a  discussion  of  lasting  interest  to  every  friend  of  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression,  and  hinges  upon  a  principle,  of  which  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  must  be  felt  by  every  liberal  supporter  of  a  state-relioion. 
I  believe  llmt  many  well-wishers  to  the  London  University  refused  to  give  it 
their  support  from  dissatisfaction  that  the  appointment  of  a  theolocjical 
chair  was  not  included  in  the  plan  of  the  institution.  Whether  the  fouriders 
did  right  or  not  to  avoid  the  embarrassments  which  might  follow  such  an 
appointment  in  a  popular  institution,  may  perhaps  be  resolved  by  advertino- 
to  some  facts  connected  with  several  theological  schools  in  Germany,  up- 
held by  the  slate  and  under  the  immediate  controul  of  government.  Before 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  (in  the  year  1794,)  an  attempt  was  made  at 
Jena  to  set  a  limit  to  the  freedom  witli  which  the  theological  and  philoso- 
phical faculties  were  accustomed  to  express  their  religious  opinions  (Gries- 
bach,  Gabler,  Schmidt,  Paulus,  Fischte,  were  then  in  that  university).  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Charles  Augustus,  was  earnestly  desired  to 
abridge  the  freedom  in  public  lectures  by  a  special  edict.  Whatever  mi^ht 
be  his  private  opinion  of  such  a  measure,  he  judged  it  to  be  his  public  duty 
to  send  the  complaint  to  the  Supreme  Consistory,  with  the  direction  that 
they  should  require  the  proofs  of  the  alleged  abuses,  consider  of  the  proposed 
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edict,  and  express  their  opinion  respectino;  a  religious  declension  in  the  land. 
The  members  of  the  Consistory  agreed  in  the  statement,  that  it  was  a  fact, 
that  certain   professors  of  theology,   oriental  languages,   and   philosophy, 
sought  to  undermine  the  Christian  religion,  to  expose  the  history  of  Jesus  to 
ridicule,  and,  in  a  word,  to  substitute  their  dreams  of  reason  into  the  place 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,   of  which  the  fearful  consequences  were  then  dis- 
played in  France.     They  therefore  proposed — a  rescript,  by  which  the  pro- 
fessors should  be  bound  to  teach  a  pure  theology,  after  the  Bible  and  the 
symbolical  books,  on  pain  of  dismission  ;  a  commission  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  counsellors  for  the  examination  of  the  reports ;  a  sort  of  high 
academical  polity  for  the  supervision  of  the  professors ;  and,  finally,  an 
abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.     Herder  stepped  forwards  on  this 
occasion  and  represented  that  light  and  jocular  expressions  on  religious 
questions  were  calculated  to  make  the  worst  impression  on  young  minds  ; 
but  that  such  were  altogether  unknown  in  the  professors'  lectures  in  Jena  ; 
and  that  the  proposed  edict  would  not  only  be  injurious  to  the  academy  ex- 
ternally, but  would  spread  within  it  the  seeds  of  calumny  and  tale-bearing. 
The  Duke's  private  council  came  to  the  resolution,    that  the    professors 
should  be  admonished  orally  respecting  such  abuses  of  freedom,  if  such  had 
existed  :  and  when  the  accused  requested  a  sight  and  transcript  of  the  alleged 
facts,  the  Duke  granted  it  with  the  declaration,  that  in  such  things  there 
should  be  no  secresy,  in  order  that  the  accusers  of  heresy  should  not  with- 
hold themselves  from  the  judgment  of  public  opinion,  and  that  others  might 
be  taught  caution  who  might  wish  to  imitate  them.     The  present  agitation 
at  the  University  of  Halle,  whicli  has,  perhaps,  spent  much  of  its  vehemence 
through  the  press,  was  occasioned  by  a  number  of  the  Evangelische  Kirchen 
Zeitung,  which  stated,  "  that  the  University  of  Halle  has  881  students  of 
theology,   and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  are  under  the  influence  of  two 
professors,  Gesenius  and  Wegschieder,  whom  the  other  theological  profes- 
sors follow  as  their  disciples."     "  Hence  there  arises  a  very  interesting 
question  for  the  Church  of  Christ,   especially  in  Northern  Germany,   what 
doctrines  the  greater  part  of  the  Halle  students  of  theology,  of  whom  yearly 
a  considerable  number  enter  into  the  ministry,  must  be  supposed  to  receive 
from  such  men.     It  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Gesenius  and  Dr.  Wegschieder 
that  they  are  rationalists  ;  and  accordingly  they  allow  themselves  to  describe 
and  to  combat  as  errors  what  the  evangelical  church"   (the  designation  of 
the  United  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church  in  Prussia)   "  acknowledges  in 
its  creeds  as  eternal  divine  truth."     The  article  concludes  with  a  wish,  that 
the  facts  imparted  (to  substantiate  the  charges)  may  at  last  engage  the  se- 
rious attention  of  all  those  to  whom  it  appertains,  to  the  important  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  and  awaken  their  hearts  to  aid  by  prayer,  by  word,  and  hrj 
deed,  in  healing  the  wounds  which  unbelief  has  inflicted  and  continues  to 
inflict  on  a  land  so  richly  blessed  by  the  reformation. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  far  too  considerate,  enlightened,  and  conscientious, 
not  to  estimate  the  responsibility  of  his  high  station  as  head  of  Church  and 
State,  and  not  to  feel  all  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  united  claims.  Of 
this  an  interesting  proof  has  appeared  in  a  paper,  which  professes  to  be  "  a 
communication  of  the  oral  and  written  expositions  of  the  political  chief,  as 
far  as  they  are  known."  In  it  he  is  reported  to  say,  "  But  what  must  be 
done  with  such  professors,  who  as  teachers  and  servants  of  the  evangelical 
church,  have  written  and  taught  against  its  creeds  and  against  the  acknow- 
ledged doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  would  henceforth  teach  in  this 
spirit  against  those  fundamental  doctrines;  hpw  the  duty  of  fidehty  to  the 
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Christian  faith,  and  the  duty  tow^ards  the  Christian  community  can  be  united 
with  what  is  due  to  men,  who  are  raluable  as  well  for  personal  character  as 
for  their  learning,  accomplishments,  and  deserts  ;  whether,  as  seems  suited  to 
the  times,  to  constitute  a  Synod  for  the  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  creed  ; 
and,  finally,  whether,  as  is  advised,  to  think  of  erecting  an  office  of  supreme 
authority"  (Qu.  a  bench  of  bishops?)  "  in  the  evangelical  church,  instead  of 
the  dissolved  corpus  evangelicorum,  all  this  remains  to  be  an  object  of  long 
and  deep  consideration  to  the  friends  of  the  church  of  all  conditions."  The 
professor  Hengstenburg  having  found  himself  called  upon  to  justify  his 
appeal  to  government  to  put  an  end  to  the  endeavours  of  the  teachers  of 
rationaHsm  in  opposition  to  Christianity  and  to  the  church,  laid  his  defence 
on  the  ground  of  the  right  and  duty  of  interference  in  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state,  '•  We  maintain  this,"  he  says,  "  on  the  principle  that  unity  of 
doctrine  is  an  indispensable  sigjn  of  an  outward  church,  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  rejected  without  rejectinsj  altogether  an  external  and  visible 
church  ;  for  what  remains  when  unity  of  doctrine  is  taken  away  but  a 
chaotic  body  in  which  self-will  prevails  alone,  destructive  of  all  community  ? 
a  principle  which  has  been  held  by  all  Christian  churches  of  all  times  with- 
out an  exception  as  incontestable.  But  since  the  nec^sity  of  such  unity 
cannot  be  denied,  it  follows  that  for  every  church  there  must  exist  a  power 
and  an  overseership"  (Qu.  episcopal  rule  ?)  "  to  preserve  its  unity.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  these  are  vested  in  the  church  itself."  "  True,"  says  the 
Reviewer  in  the  Allgem.  Kirchen  Zeitung  in  a  strain  of  indignant  declama- 
tion, "  and  we  know  how  the  duty  was  performed.  There  are  witness^ 
which  proclaim  it  aloud  through  every  century  to  the  end  of  time.  They 
are  the  crusades  against  the  poor,  good,  kind-hearted  Waldenses,  the  thou- 
sands who  have  been  made  to  expiate  their  heresy  with  their  lives  in  the 
burning  pile  in  Spain,  Portugal,  India,  America,  Italy,  Netherlands,  France, 
and  alas  !  in  our  own  beloved  country,  where  among  others  the  inquisito- 
rial rage  of  a  Conrad  at  Marburg  alone  delivered  over  eighty  men  to  the 
flames;  the  miserable  victims  which  have  been  murdered  or  have  died  in 
want  and  misery  in  the  dark  dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  upon  the  rack,  or 
in  consequence  of  its  torments ;  the  destruction  of  John  Huss,  Jerom  of 
Prague,  and  so  many  thousand  others  in  Germany,  especially  in  Bohemia  ; 
the  war  of  the  Hussites,  that  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  most  frightful  of 
all,  the  thirty  years'  war,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  "  May  the  mercy  of  God  save  us 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  ail  our  posterity,  from  such  dominion  and 
overseership  of  our  faith." 

A  more  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  question  of  compulsory  uni- 
formity has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  great  literan,-  distinction, 
Bretschneider,  in  a  letter  to  a  statesman  on  the  question,  whether  evan£;elical 
governments  should  enter  into  the  strife  against  rationalism.  Of  rational- 
ism he  says,  "  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  necessary  and  un- 
ceasing consequence  of  the  advancins:  intellect  and  knowledge  of  the  a»e, 
and  the  endeavour  to  bring  this  advance,  which  no  man  can  ever  arrest,  into 
harmony  with  the  theology  ;  and  thus  to  make  the  theologv  capble  of 
being  received  by  those  whose  mind  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  onlv  the 
faith  of  rational  conviction."  "  The  appeal  against  it  is  made  to  the  ruler 
as  member  of  the  church,  as  head  of  the  sta'e,  or  as  head  of  the  church." 
As  head  of  the  evangelical  church,  it  is  said  to  be  his  duty  to  see  that  theo- 
logical professors  be  appointed  in  the  schools  who  will  produce  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  in  conformity  to  its  forms  of  faith.  They  must  be  prohibited 
to  bring  forward  instead  of  this  their  own  particular  opinions,  and  if  they 
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should  not  desist,  they  must  be  cashiered.     But  it  is  evident  tliat  this  rule 
must  be  conditional,  since  in  forms  of  faitli  which  are  the  work  of  men 
error  is  unavoidable,  especially  in  such  as  were  made  at  the  lowest  age  or  in 
the  infancy  of  scripture-exposition.     If  the  rule  be  made  absoUite,  we  shall 
have,  not  an  evangelical  and  divine,  but  a  Lutheran  and  human  church. 
When,  at  the  diet  of  the  empire,  Charles  V.  laid  before  the  divines  the  en- 
tansflins;  question,   whether  their  confession  contained   all  the  alterations 
which  they  intended  to  make,  the  delegated  leaders  replied  in  the  negative  ; 
and  guarded  to  themselves  the  liberty  to  draw  yet  more  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  carry  onward  the  work  of  reformation."     "  But  it  is  said 
the  teacher  must  acknowledge  that  doctrine  to  be  divine  which  by  the  laws 
of  just  interpretation  he  shall  find  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  he  must  not 
presume  to  exclude  doctrine  after  doctrine,  or  to  represent  the  facts  narrated, 
the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  otherwise  than  as  they  are  narrated 
in  the  Scriptures."     The  attack  is  here  directed  against  the  centre  of  ra- 
tionalism ;  the  following  extract  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  attempted  to  susta'n  it :  "  The  judgments  of  reason  upon  the 
facts  and  doctrines  contained  in  the  books  of  revelation  have  been  made  in 
every  age  of  the  church,  and  by  its  best  members,  the  apostles,  the  reform- 
ers, and  the  most  esteemed  theologians ;  and  they  have  been  made  because 
in  fact  they  were  plainly  unavoidable.     The  apostles  who  acknowledged 
the  law  of  Moses  to  be  a  divine  law,  selected  out  of  the  commandments 
three  which  should  be  binding  upon  the  Gentile  converts,  and  that,  not  in 
consequence  of  any  new  revelation  granted  to  themselves,  but  on  the  ground 
of  reason,  because  the  holy  spirit  was  also  given  without  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  because  that  law  was  a  burthen  heavy  to  the  Jews,  and  instipportable 
by  the  Gentiles.     Paul  exhorts  the  believers  to  examine  and  to  judge,  and 
will  be  not  a  master  of  their  faith,  but  a  helper  of  their  joys.     1  Cor.  x. 
15;   1  Thess.  v.  19 — 21.     The  fathers  of  the  church,  especially  those  of 
the  Greek  Alexandrian  school,  affirmed  that  the  literal  moaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  sometimes  contained  what  was  not  conformable  to  or  worthy  of  a 
divine  revelation,  and  in  such  cases  they  presumed  to  give  the  words  an- 
other  meaning.     Origcn   speaks  with  contempt   of  literal   interpretation. 
Luther  says  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  were  mixed  wood,  hay,  stubble  ;  that  the  apocalypse  of  John  was 
neither  apostolic  nor  prophetic   (Bretschneider's  Luther  an  unsere  Zeit.  S. 
186,  ff).     The  Augsburgh  Confession  names  the  command  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  5,  and  the  apostolic  resolution  Acts  xv.  20,  local  and  tem- 
porary prescriptions,  which  require  no  longer  to  be  observed.     These  are 
all  judgments  of  reason  upon  revelation,  and  consequently  the  same  use  of 
reason  which  seems  at  the  first  view  of  it  to  be  eminently  intemperate  and 
presumptuous."     It  is  evident  that  these  authorities  are  not  applicable  to  the 
case  in  question.     It  is  one  thing  to  interpret  the  words  of  a  writer,  and 
ascertain  his  intention,  and  a  very  ditlerent  thing  to  find  his  history  fabulous. 
To  expound  a  passage,  or  limit  its  application,  and  to  explode  a  fact,  are  not 
the  same  thing.     The  Oppositionssclirift  for  Philosophy  and  Theology,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  names  of  Fries  Schmid,  Paulus,  and  Crusius, 
which  stand  on  the  title  page,  not  contented  with  the  defensive,  springs  out 
fearlessly  against  the  assailant.     According  to  it,  "  the  present  aggression 
is  a  prelude  to  a  combat  involving  in  its  issue  the  highest  interests  of  man, 
rational  religious  conviction,  freedom  of  thought,  learning,  science,  all  upon 
which  our  intellectual  and  moral  structure  is  now  raised.     The  purpose  of 
the  fanatics  can  be  no  longer  doubtful.     Now  they  wish  to  limit  freedom  of 
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instruction,  and  point  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  distinguished  and  influen- 
tial rationalist  teachers  in  the  university.     Soon  they  will  demand  it,  and 
not  it  alone,  but  excommunication  from  the  Protestant  Church ;  then  the 
exclusion  of  all  rationalists,  and  not  only  of  rationalists  but  also  of  suprana- 
natural  rationalists"   (who  are  they  ?)  "  and  rational  supranaturalists  ;  then 
of  all  moderate  supranaturalists ;  in  a  word,  of  all  who  do  not  believe  and 
confess  as  they  do.     Finally,  if  ever  a  government  should  be  weak  enoush 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  this  beginning,  of  which,  however,  we  do  not  think, 
they  will  raise  the  hand  against  the  power  of  the  state  itself,  and  not  rest  till 
they  have  subjected  it  to  themselves.     For  this  is  the  end  of  the  struggrle  of 
all  sects  which  imagine  themselves  to  possess  objective  truth  in  a  positive 
religion  of  external  divine  revelation  ;  to  make  it  practically  and  politically 
availing  through  all  the  relations  and  business  of  life  ;  an  end  only  to  be 
attained  by  erecting  a  hierarchy  over  the  faith  of  men,   which  in  fearful 
rigour  would  stand  far  above  that  of  Rome — a  hierarchy  armed  with  the 
symbol  of  the  dead  letter."     "  That  it  will  not  come  to  this  we  have  a 
surety  in  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  who  see  clearly  the  danger  of  resisn^ing 
themselves  to  such  a  party,  and  in  the  power  of  public  opinion  which  re- 
quires a  decided  freedom  in  the  pursuits  of  intellect.     The  happy  influ- 
ences of  science,  arts,  morals,  civil  ordinances,  laws,  and  rights,  the  harvest 
of  improvements  made  through  the  free  use  of  the  understanding,  all  these 
must  be  overturned  and  dissolved,  should  the  naked  form  of  ancient  pre- 
scriptive feiih  be  put  in  the  place  of  freedom  of  thought,  and  forced  upon 
human  life  by  the  hand  of  power."     "  Freedom  of  thought  has  awaked  in 
our  age  ;  the  independent  mind  has  entered  upon  the  race  to  the  goal  of 
truth;  the  ground  must  be  gone  over,  and  no  human  power  can  stop  the 
course." 

"  Unity  of  doctrine  may  be  good  as  an  object  of  endeavour  for  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  but  not  as  a  law  ;  for  the  union  which  is  produced  by  law 
can  be  but  a  dead  union,  and  such  pleases  not  us.  We  leave  it  to  a  papal 
hierarchical  church.  The  Holy  Scriptures  alone  must  be  the  rule  and 
standard  of  doctrine  ;  and  accordingly  for  this  the  right  of  prirate  free  inter- 
pretation must  remain.  Every  binding  of  the  tlieologian  to  symbolical 
books  is  according  to  the  object  and  showing  of  those  books  only  a  bond  so 
far  as  they  accord  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  let  their  forms  of  expression  be 
what  they  may.  Yet  less  do  the  Scriptures  require  a  blind  unconditional 
belief.  They  appeal  to  the  understanding  ;  they  require  faith  as  the  fruit 
of  its  free  exercise.  Thus  in  them  is  laid  the  foundation-principle  of  ra- 
tionalism ;  that  we  receive  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  as  the  Bible  presents 
it  to  us,  because  that  doctrine  is  true  ;  because  it  is  consonant  with  reason  ; 
because  the  mind  of  man  can  receive  it  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  rational 
and  moral  powers.  The  Holy  Scripture  is  itself  the  most  decided  protector 
of  freedom  of  faith  and  teaching." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  remedy,  if  any,  of  these  incongruities  in  the 
evangelical  church  will  be  devised.  A  large  part  of  the  English  nation, 
that  is,  the  Dissenting  part,  might  think  the  best  would  be  to  cut  the  knot, 
by  dissolving  the  connexion  of  Church  and  State,  and  letting  the  people 
model  their  own  churches,  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  institute  and 
govern  their  own  schools  of  theology.  The  United  States  of  America  teach 
this  policy  by  example.  But  the  great  European  Slates  are  neither  new 
nor  republican,  and  what  will  not  be  done,  may  be  more  safely  predicted 
than  what  will  be  done. 

J.  M. 
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There  is  a  set  of  associations,  partly  pleasurable,  partly  painful,  which 
never  fails  of  being  revived  in  our  minds  by  every  new  theological  publica- 
tion of  the  conscientious  Calvinists  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  anathemas  of 
the  spiritually-proud,  of  the  assumptions  of  the  self-righteous,  we  do  not 
speak.  Their  writings  can  suggest  nothing  pleasurable ;  and  the  pain 
which  they  occasion  is  of  no  tender  and  lasting  kind.  We  speak  of  the  re- 
sults of  honest  reflection,  delivered  with  ingenuousness,  and  relied  upon  with 
sincerity.  Where  such  are  placed  before  us,  we  mark  with  satisfaction  in- 
dications of  free  and  vigorous  thought,  occasional  glimpses  of  exhilarating 
truths,  and  here  and  there,  a  repose  on  some  sure  ground  of  peace  and 
hope.  But  there  is  so  perpetual  an  alternation  of  much  evil  with  all  this 
good,  so  much  restraint  on  the  natural  exercise  of  the  understanding,  so 
many  obstacles  to  the  near  approach  to  truth,  so  many  and  such  dark  over- 
shadowings  of  the  gleamy  sunshine,  that  if  we  escape  the  gloom  which 
darkens  the  souls  of  some  writers,  we  can  sympathize  readily  enough  with 
the  melancholy  which  pervades  the  thoughts  of  others.  So  deep  is  this 
sympathy,  that  it  sometimes  leads  us  too  far ;  it  leads  us  to  rejoice  when  we 
find  others  rejoicing,  even  when  we  are  convinced  that  their  hopes  are 
founded  on  fallacy;  that  the  ground  on  which  they  repose  will  slip  from 
beneath  their  feet.  It  is  a  relief  to  see  the  disciples  of  a  mysterious  and 
gloomy  religion  cheered  by  light  and  warmth,  even  though  the  light  be  but 
a  distorted  refraction,  and  the  warmth  that  of  an  earthly  element  instead  of 
a  celestial  fire.  When  we  can  indulge  a  more  rational  pleasure,  when  the 
sympathy  proceeds  from  a  correspondence  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  satis- 
faction is  pure  ;  but,  alas !  it  is  very  rare. 

We  trust  there  is  no  bigotry  in  this  method  of  regarding  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  errors  of  our  Calvinistic  brethren  ;  notliing  contemptuous  in 
our  compassion  ;  nothing  arrogant  in  our  appreciation  of  the  law  of  liberty  ; 
nothing  selfish  in  our  interpretation  of  that  law.  We  esteem  those  among 
them  the  most  who  treat  us  in  like  manner ;  who  lament  what  they  believe 
to  be  our  errors,  and  sigh  in  contemplating  our  peril.  A  reciprocation  of 
compassion,  if  established  among  the  jarring  parties  of  the  Christian  world, 
would  be  a  reciprocation  of  benefits.  Love  would  follow  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence; and  error,  by  being  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  would  cease  to 
originate  the  hateful  feelings  which  are  now  vented  upon  it  because  it  is 
confounded  with  guilt. 

The  time  is  past  when  error  and  guilt  can  be  so  confounded  with  impu- 
nity ;  though  not,  we  fear,  for  the  exercise  of  the  unchristian  feelings  which 
arise  from  such  confusion.  What  can  the  most  intolerant  professors  of  the 
most  intolerant  creed  (that  of  genuine  Calvinism)  say  for  themselves  and 
their  brethren  when  they  mark  the  various  forms  and  degrees  in  which  error 
prevails  among  ihcm,  if  they  regard  it  as  sinful  and  fatal  ?  What  will  they 
say  of  the  book  before  us,  and  of  its  author  ?  Is  it  Calvinism,  and  is  he  a 
Calvinist?  If  theological  error  is  guilt,  where  does  the  guilt  in  this  in- 
stance lie  ?  With  Mr.  Hull,  who  holds  mental  error  to  be  innocent,  avows 
the  doctrine  of  Predestination  to  be  incompatible  with  the  moral  requisitions 
of  the  gospel,  and  disowns  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation,  —  or 

*  nisfoiirsrs  on  somo  iiiiijortant  Theological  Subjects,  Doctrinal  ami  Piaetieal. 
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with  the  more  faithful  disciples  of  Calvin  ?  Is  Mr.  Hull  to  be  cast  out  for 
his  heresy,  or  pitied  for  his  delusions,  or  allowed  freely  to  exercise  his  un- 
derstanding without  reproach  or  molestation  ?  If  the  latter,  we  Unitarians 
can  with  no  consistency  be  anathematized  for  doing  the  same  thing.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Hull  is  to  be  disowned  by  his  party,  we  shall  be  curious 
to  observe  in  what  regiment  of  the  Christian  host  he  will  next  be  placed : 
for  though  not  a  thorough-going  Calvinist,  he  is  more  like  a  Calvinist  than 
any  thing  else. 

It  behoves  us  to  prove  the  assertions  we  have  made  respecting  the  doc- 
trines he  holds.  First,  he  maintains  error  purely  mental  to  be  innocent. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  on  Saving  Faith  (of  which  more  here- 
after) he  thus  describes  his  conception  of  criminal  unbelief : 

"  Such  rejection  of  reveided  truth  as  the  Bible  proscribes  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  an  innocent  act  of  the  mind,  at  worst,  led  astray  by  misconception 
and  unavoidable  error.  The  spirit  of  unbelief,  as  opposed  to  that  of  faith,  is 
the  very  genius  of  irreligion,  of  disobedience,  of  impious  revolt,  of  apostacy 
from  God.  As  such,  and  not  simply  as  an  aberration  of  the  intellect,  nobly 
asserting  its  freedom,  but  unfortunately  led  astray,  it  is  denounced  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  condemnation  by  the  Saviour  and  judge  of  mankind.  It  is 
an  object  of  divine  displeasure,  not  as  error,  but  as  sin ;  not  as  a  failure  of 
the  understanding,  but  as  a  defection  of  the  heart.  The  significant  terms, 
therefore,  in  which  the  Scriptures  express  the  acceptableness  of  faith  as  the 
condition  of  divine  favour,  and  the  stern  indignation  of  Heaven  against  unbe- 
lief, resolves  itself  into  the  holiness  of  the  divine  administration,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  reward  of  the  faithful  servants  of  God,  and  dooms  to  perdition 
the  unrelenting  adversary  of  truth  and  righteousness.  If  from  this  view  the 
consolatory  inference  must  arise,  that  involuntary  and  unavoidable  errors, 
such  as  are  purely  mental,  will  not  be  imputed  to  moral  turpitude  by  the 
Searcher  of  hearts— if  the  decisions  of  the  final  judgment  will  turn,  after  all, 
upon  the  hidden  motives  and  aflections  of  the  soiil,  known  only  to  the  un- 
erring mind  of  the  Eternal ;  still  the  responsibility  attached  to"  every  indi- 
vidual is  great  and  awful,  since,  of  the  possibility  of  dishonouring  truth  from 
a  criminal  antipathy  to  its  holy  requirements,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  nor 
will  it  fail  to  be  visited  by  the  unequivocal  marks  of  the  divine  indig-nation." 
-Pp.  78-80.  ^ 

The  remaining  points  will  be  proved  by  the  extracts  we  are  about  to  give 
from  the  sermon  on  the  Extent  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  As,  however, 
there  is  an  indistinctness  of  thought  in  every  separate  portion  which  we  can 
quote,  and  a  no  less  prevalent  obscurity  of  expression,  the  best  proofs  of  the 
heresy  we  allege  may  be  found  in  the  scope  of  the  discourse  itself.  Its 
arguments  are  designed  to  prove,  that  if  the  human  race  were  placed  in  a 
condition  of  utter  corruption  and  hopelessness  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  no  indi- 
vidual of  that  race  would  be  in  a  state  of  probation.  That  the  economy  of 
grace,  by  which  man  was  restored  to  a  state  of  probation,  was  instituted  im- 
mediately after  the  fell ;  that  all  are  included  under  that  economy,  and  that 
those  only  fail  of  securing  its  blessings  who  abuse  their  moral  agency. 

"  Could  we  even  conceive  of  a  poor  pagan,  under  the  consciousness  of 
ignorance  and  misery,  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  desert  or  the  shrines  of 
Delhi,  pouring  forth  his  heart,  a  suppliant  for  mercy,  although  *  to  the  un- 
known God;'  no  man  can  shew  that  this  abject  child  of  sin  and  sorrow 
would  not  find  grace,  although  of  the  Author  of  his  redemption  he  may  re- 
main stiU  uninformed,  until  his  wondering  eyes  are  opened  upon  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  just." — P.  1 1. 

The  proclamation  of  an  universal  amnesty  sets  aside  the  belief  of  an  arbi- 
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trary  exclusion  or  selection,  and  if  any  fail  to  realize  the  bles3ino;s  of  the 
economy  of  grace,  their  Maker  is  free  from  tlieir  blood. — The  whole  of  this 
is  not,  in  our  opinion,  Christianity,  though  not  far  from  it ;  but  as  it  over- 
throws the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation,  we  are  perfectly  sure  that 
it  is  not  Calvinism. 

"  These  arguments,"  we  are  told,  "  supply  matter  for  grave  consideration, 
though  they  may  not  be  deemed  conclusive  by  every  ingenuous  inquirer  after 
truth.  They  do  not  proceed  on  any  specific  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Predes- 
tination ;  but  in  strict  accordance,  it  is  presumed,  with  the  example  of  the 
sacred  writers  in  similar  cases,  they  pass  by  that  doctrine,  as  being  irrelevant 
to  matters  which  have  a  practical  l)earing,  and  as  calculated,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  and  our  faculties,  to  introduce  perplexity  into  our 
views  of  moral  responsibility  and  obligation — a  result  too  frequently  realized 
in  the  case  of  those  who  substitute  for  tlie  predestination  of  the  Bible,  a 
scheme  not  essentially  different  from  fatalism." — P.  23. 

"  To  obviate  the  objection  made  to  that  scheme  of  doctrine  of  which  the 
absolute  corruption  of  man,  and  the  absolute  predestination  of  the  elect  are 
the  fundamental  principles — that  it  destroys  responsibility — theologians  have 
recourse  to  the  distinction  between  moral  and  natural  inability;  a  distinction 
so  just  and  important,  when  correctly  understood,  that  it  renders  the  incorri- 
gible sinner  self-condemned  and  '  speechless.'  Just,  however,  as  the  distinc- 
tion is  in  itself,  and  momentous  as  is  the  aspect  it  wears  towards  the  guilty,  it 
does  not  appear  of  so  easy  application  to  any  system  as  to  that  which  sup- 
poses man  to  be  still  a  probationer,  and  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  in  some  im- 
portant sense,  a  real  provision  for  all.  On  any  other  supposition,  what  is 
gained  by  this  distinction?  An  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  religious 
creature,  whether  moral  or  natural,  which  is  confessedly  the  result,  the  inevi- 
table result  of  necessity,  originating  in  circumstances  over  which  the  indivi- 
dual has  no  controul,  and  antecedent  to  his  existence — an  inability  to  which 
he  is  doomed  by  the  very  law  and  condition  of  his  being — an  inability  en- 
tailed upon  the  entire  family  of  man,  from  the  hour  of  the  apostacy  of  the 
first  sinner — an  inability  so  original  and  cognate  as  to  be  identified  with  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  so  that  we  can  as  easily  imagine 
the  individual  to  extinguish,  by  an  act  of  eternal  suicide,  his  own  soul,  as  to 
throw  otF,  by  a  spontaneous  effort,  the  fetters  by  which  that  soul  is  en- 
thralled :  an  inability  thus  superinduced,  let  it  be  designated  by  whatever 
name,  would  appear  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  rather  as  an  apology 
tlian  an  aggravation  of  guilt;  a  calamity  to  be  deplored  more  than  a  crime  to 
be  punished.  In  the  estimate  of  a  man  of  plain  understanding,  unversed  in 
subtle  disputations,  this  moral  impotence,  obtained  by  inlieritance  and  aljso- 
lutely  inevitable,  would  appear,  as  much  as  any  scheme  of  fatahsm  could  ap- 
pear, to  be  at  variance  with  moral  obligation.  Least  of  all  woidd  lie  acquiesce 
in  the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  them  who  reject  tlie  Saviour  if 
it  should  appear  that  for  them  he  never  actually  died,  being  restrained  from 
undertaking  their  cause  by  that  exclusive  decree  which  doomed  them  to  die, 
as  they  were  born,  in  incorrigible  hardness  of  heart,  leaving  them  victims  of 
stern  necessity,  to  pass  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  under  tlie  stamp  and  seal 
of  perdition."— Pp.  28,  29. 

Little  indeed  can  the  arbitrary  and  fallacious  distinction  between  moral 
and  natural  inability  avail  to  rectify  the  obliquities  of  a  system  like  this. 
The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  positive  necessity  being  so  complete  as 
to  exclude  all  objections,  but  one  method  remains  of  reconciling  the  actual 
state  of  man  with  the  attributes  of  God, — the  belief  that  all  punishment  is  of 
a  remedial  nature,  in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in  this.  There  is  no  other 
(scape  from  the  mournful  perplexities  of  liaxtcr  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
diearv  vindiclivcncss  of  Edwards  on  the  oilier. 
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We  have  eudeavoored  with  some  care  to  ascertain  wliat,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  is  the  nature  ot"  that  faith  which  secures  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion ;  but,  though  the  longest  of  these  discourses  is  devoted  to  the  subject, 
our  endeavour  has  been  iattiectual.  Our  only  satisfaction  is  in  finding  what 
it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  cold  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  a  specu- 
lative behef  of  its  essential  doctrines:  it  is  not  the  particular  act  of  "  lay- 
ing hold  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ;"  it  is  not  the  Antinomian  grace 
which  flourishes  the  more  eminently  the  more  it  is  disconnected  with  works ; 
nor  is  it  an  arbitrary  condition  of  salvation,  the  purpose  of  which  can  no 
more  be  discerned  by  us  than  by  Abraham,  the  first  eminent  example  of  it. 
If  the  writer  means  to  gise  his  own  views  in  saying,  that  "the  essence  of 
justifying  faith  consists,  not  in  the  reception  of  any  one  particular  truth,  but 
in  the  disposition  to  receive  all  truth  on  the  testimony  of  God,"  we  need 
only  remind  him  that  this  justifying  faith,  evidenced  by  holy  works,  has 
been  and  is  entertained  in  an  eminent  degree  by  very  many  whom  the  doc- 
trines of  his  church  and  the  anathemas  of  its  ministers  have  consigned  to 
perdition. 

The  eftect  of  the  practical  teachings  of  this  volume  is  considerably  im- 
paired by  the  indistinctness  of  thought  and  expression  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  which  must  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  darkness  and  perplexity 
of  the  system  of  doctrines  of  which  they  treat.  It  grieves  us  to  observe  how 
the  bright  revelation  which  is  at  the  same  lime  expansive  enough  to  overin- 
form  the  loftiest  intellect  and  simple  enough  to  be  comprehended  bv  the 
humblest,  should  be  so  encumbered  by  false  metaphysics,  so  parcelled  out 
by  man's  cunning,  and  so  perverted  by  his  folly,  as  to  retain  thousands  in 
the  bondage  of  doubt  and  fear,  and  overthrow  instead  of  establishing  the 
the  peace  of  a  multitude  of  its  believers.  The  author  of  these  discourses 
seems  fully  to  share  our  regret ;  for,  in  treating  of  the  nature  of  a  saving 
faith,  he  says, 

"  It  seems  improbable  that  a  matter  of  immediate  practical  importance, 
interesting  to  the  most  unlettered  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  should  require 
abstruseness  of  reasoninsr,  or  the  aids  of  a  recondite  philosophy,  to  make  it  in- 
telligible. In  fact,  to  a  simple  mind,  a  humble  heart,  an  unsophisticated  soul, 
it  presents  no  real  ditliculties.  Nor  would  it  have  occasioned  so  many  fruit- 
less controversies,  had  not  a  narrow  and  technical  theology  usurped  the  place 
of  that  divine  religion,  which,  rising  above  every  species  of  metaphysical  re- 
finement, and  spurning  the  trammels  of  human  system,  addresses  itself  to  the 
conscience  and  to  the  heart.  There  are  questions  in  philosophy  and  in  reli- 
gion which  the  human  intellect  can  neither  solve  nor  reconcile.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles,  the  universal  truths  by  which  they  miffht  be 
explained,  and  into  which  they  are  resolvable ;  and  by  the  premature  attempt 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  system,  while  boundless  regions  in  the  universe  of 
mind  remain  still  unexplored,  even  the  few  truths  we  possess  are  perverted; 
and  the  majestic  simpUcity  of  the  gospel  being  loaded  with  artificial  distinc- 
tions, presents  no  reply  to  the  urgent  inquiry,  '  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?' 
but  a  perplexiog  riddle." — P.  61. 

The  awful  consequences  of  perplexity  respecting  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion may  be  anticipated  by  the  reflective  mind  ;  and  prophecies  and  warn- 
ings have  been  held  out  since  the  first  days  of  Calvinism  by  the  enlio'htened 
advocates  of  a  simpler  faith.  That  the  evils  predicted  by  them  have  lono- 
gained  ground  in  the  church  of  Calvin,  we  have  been  fully  aware ;  but 
never  before  have  we  met  with  so  ample  a  testimony  to  the  low  spiritual 
state  of  the  sect  as  is  given  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  no  spy  from  the 
enemy's  camp  who  reports  that  a  j)estilence  is  weakening  the  forces ;  it  is  a 
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leader  of  one  of  their  own  bands  who  announces  the  fact ;  less,  we  hope,  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  unsoundness  of  their  state  than  of  doincr  what 
he  may  to  arrest  the  plague.  Not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly,  do  his  ob- 
servations lead  us  back  to  the  subject.  In  his  preface  he  reprobates  "the 
almost  universal  practice  of  the  ministers  of  the  evangelical  faith  of  preach- 
ing on  doctrinal  subjects,  if  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  moral  topics,  still 
omitting  a  distinct  enforcement  of  the  particular  duties  enjoined  by  the  di- 
vine law."  These  doctrines  being  "disfigured"  and  " corrupted,"  origi- 
nate "  a  scheme  of  faith,  not  only  divorced  from  all  connexion  with  morals, 
but  absolutely  incompatible  with  such  an  alliance;" — "and  thus,  whatever 
attempts  may  be  made  to  disguise  the  conclusion,  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
as  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  may  be  summed  up  in  absolute  predestination ; 
while,  as  a  practical  system,  its  only  requirement  is  the  belief  that  in  that 
predestination  the  individual  is  included."  Such  principles  our  author 
perceives  to  be  "destructive  of  all  moral  government,"  that  in  careless 
minds  they  will  encourage  the  ravages  of  sin  ;  while  in  the  best,  they  per- 
mit religion  to  subsist  only  in  an  imperfect  and  degraded  form.  In  the 
discourse  on  the  danger  of  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  told,  that  "  it 
can  hardly  escape  an  attentive  observer  of  the  •  signs  of  the  times,'  that  de- 
fective views  of  the  paramount  importance  of  holiness  as  the  end  of  the 
Christian  redemption,  are  prevalent  among  the  professors  of  the  evangelical 
faith,  and  a  consequent  relaxation  in  the  tone  of  moral  feeling;"  and  both 
in  this  place,  and  in  the  sermon  on  Christian  Assurance  (pp.  112 — 116), 
the  remonstrances  and  exhortations  of  the  writer  are  carried  out  to  great 
length.  In  speaking  out  thus  plainly,  he  has  discharged  a  duty  which  must 
be  as  painful  to  himself  as  disheartening  to  his  readers  among  his  own  body. 
But  let  them  not  reproach  him,  and  let  him  not  repent.  lie  has  told  no- 
thing but  what  all  the  world  knew  before,  though  (hose  within  the  pale  only 
whispered  it  one  to  another,  while  those  without  made  it  a  matter  of  ])rocla- 
mation.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  triumph  over  the  errors  or  mock  the  sorrows 
of  those  who  have  not  found  the  most  excellent  way.  'I'hey  are  our  bre- 
thren ;  and  as  such,  we  owe  them  tenderness.  But  there  is  a  nearer  rela- 
tionship still.  God  is  our  Father,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  purposes  must 
be  our  first  object.  By  our  very  tenderness  towards  our  breduen  we  are 
moved  to  rejoice  when  we  find  them  becoming  convinced  of  the  danger  in 
whose  existence,  however  real,  they  once  refused  to  believe.  By  the  same 
tenderness  we  are  moved  to  secure  to  them  as  to  ourselves,  the  imperishable 
charter  of  that  "glorious  liberty,"  wherein,  as  far  as  we  have  obtained  it, 
we  perpetually  rejoice. 


THE  THREE  AGES   OF  THE  SOUL. 

"  To  every  thing  there  is  a  beasoii,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  licavcn." 
Kcclcs.  iii.  1. 

There  is  a  time, — and  childhood  is  the  hour, — 
To  hear  the  surges  break  among  the  caves ; 
To  hail  with  mirth  and  sport  their  awful  roar. 
And  hear  no  deeper  music  in  the  waves. 
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There  is  a  time  to  rove  the  lawn,  the  field, — 
Chasing  the  hind,  to  thread  the  forest  glade. 
And  cull  no  beauty  but  the  flovv'rs  they  yield, 
Nor  lind  more  deep  refreshment  than  their  shade. 

Then  is  the  time  to  gaze  upon  the  sky. 
When  the  moon  reigns,  and  sapphire  hosts  advance, 
And  f^el  no  influence  wafted  from  on  high. 
See  nought  mysterious  in  their  radiant  dance.     ■' 
Then  is  the  time  to  ask  where  they  can  be, 
Whom  death  withdrew  as  side  by  side  we  trod  ; 
And  since  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  eye  can  see. 
To  turn  and  sport  upon  their  burial  sod. 

There  is  a  time, — and  now  the  hour  is  come, — 
When  life  breathes  out  from  all  these  hues  and  forms  ; 
When  winds  and  streams  sing  of  the  spirit's  home, 
And  ocean  chaunts  her  welcome  midst  his  storms. 
Then  Nature  wooes  the  ear,  directs  the  eye, 
Breathes  out  her  essence  o'er  the  sentient  soul ; 
Fathoms  the  depths  for  her,  and  scales  the  sky, 
And  speeds  her  ardent  flight  from  pole  to  pole. 

Life  now, — no  mean  creation  of  a  day, 

Held  without  thought  and  in  the  present  bound, — 

Looking  before  and  after,  holds  its  way. 

Treading  serene  its  bright,  eternal  round. 

Now  Death,  familiar  grown,  aye  hovers  near, 

To  shadow  forth  the  spirit's  fairest  dreams  ; 

To  tend  young  hopes,  to  quell  the  low-born  fear. 

And  chase,  with  light  divine,  earth's  fitful  gleams. 

The  time  shall  be, — 0  come  the  promised  hour  ! — 
When  all  these  outward  forms  shall  melt  away. 
Seas  shall  be  dry,  and  stars  shall  shine  no  more, 
Hush'd  every  sound,  and  quench'd  each  hving  ray. 
Yet,  treasured  as  the  life,  they  cannot  die. — 
Part  of  herself,  ethereal  as  the  soul, 
Hesperus  shall  still  lead  forth  his  hosts  on  high, 
Still  earth  be  gay,  and  ocean  gleam  and  roll. 

O  !  come  the  hour  when  the  expanded  mind, — 

Here  fed  by  Nature  with  immortal  food, — 

Within  itself  the  universe  shall  find. 

Survey  its  treasures  and  pronounce  them  good  ! 

O  !  haste  the  hour  when  to  the  deathless  fire 

On  th'  eternal  altar,  souls  shall  come, 

Link'd  in  one  joy  ; — and  while  its  flames  aspire 

Still  throng  around  and  feel  its  light  their  home  ! 


(     5f}fi     ) 


ON    THE   MEANING    OF   THE   TERM   ANGEL   IN    THE   FIRST   TWO   CHAP- 
TERS   OF  THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   HEBREWS. 

It  is  evidently  the  leadin;^  object  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  to  sooth  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts,  and  to  do  away 
the  offence  which  they  still  seemed  disposed  to  take  against  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation from  the  obscure  station  and  ignominious  fate  of  its  leader.  They 
had  brought  with  them  to  the  profession  of  their  new  faith  many  of  the 
peculiarities  and  narrow-minded  prejudices  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen. 
Like  them,  they  were  possessed  with  an  overweening  notion  of  their  exclu- 
sive privileges  as  God's  chosen  peo])le,  an  excessive  attachment  to  the  cere- 
monial observances  of  their  law,  and  a  repugnance  which  they  had  not  as 
vet  been  able  completely  to  surmount,  to  what  was  always  a  stumbling- 
block  with  the  Jews,  namely,  the  idea  of  a  suffering,  crucified  Messiah. 

In  order  to  remove  these  prejudices,  the  writer  occupies  several  chapters  in 
running  a  sort  of  parallel  between  the  two  dispensations,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  in  whatever  respects  the  Jews  had,  or  were  supposed  to  have, 
peculiar  advantages  from  the  discoveries,  the  ceremonies,  or  covenanted 
privileges  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  disciples  of  this  new  and  better  dispensa- 
tion, both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  admitted  either  to  the  same,  or  to  much 
more  important  and  valuable  blessino^s.  He  begins,  accordingly,  by  point- 
ing out  the  superiority  of  the  Messiah. to  any  of  the  old  prophets  in  that  he 
is  styled  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  first  verse  the  compa- 
rison is  clearly  instituted  between  Christ  and  the  prophets,  by  whom  God 
had  spoken  to  their  fathers,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  writer  continues  to  have  the  same  object  in  view,  though 
in  the  fourth  verse  ho  changes  the  phrase,  and  speaks  of  those  with  whom 
our  Lord  is  contrasted  under  the  title  of  ayyiXoi,  angels  or  messengers. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  conceive,  with  those  who  attentively  consider 
the  passage,  that  the  connexion  here  requires  us  to  apj>ly  this  term  not  to 
any  super-human  beings  over  whom  Jesus  either  originally  possessed  or  had 
obtained  a  superiority  or  pre-eminence,  but  to  Moses  and  the  prophets 
of  the  old  disi;ensation.  The  instances  in  which  the  equivalent  Hebrew 
term  is  thus  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  are  numerous  ;  though  the  fre- 
quency of  their  recurrence  is  somewhat  veiled  from  the  English  reader  by 
the  discretionary  power  which  our  translators  have  generally  exercised  in 
rendering  it  not  "  angels,"  but  "  messengers."  Mr.  Simpson,  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  angel  in  Scripture,  has  collected  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  matter,  which  may  assist  us  in  coming  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion ;  perhaps,  however,  it  is  still  a  subject  worthy  of  a  more 
careful  examination  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

If  we  admit  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle,  the  manner  in  which 
various  texts  are  cited  and  applied  both  to  the  Messiah,  and  to  those,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  who  are  designated  by  the  epithet  angels,  is  attended  by 
very  considerable  difficulties  ;  difficulties  which  can  be  got  over  in  no  other 
way  than  by  admitting  that  the  writer,  though  entitled  to  the  character  of 
inspiration  as  far  as  his  doctrine  is  concerned,  was,  nevertheless,  subject  to 
the  influence  of  Jewish  prejudices,  and  a  weak  and  inconclusive  reasoner; 
or  else,  that  lie  was  content  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  by 
(trijvinnita  ad  hrmincni,  aj)pealing  to  texts  which  the  Jews  of  that  day  were 
probably  in  the  habit  of'  referring  to  the  Messiali,  but  vvhich  liad  originally 
a  very  dilferent  meaning.      It  is  not  imj)robablc  that  both  these  suppositions 
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may  have  some  kind  of  foundation.  But  if  we  allow  him  any  degree  of 
uniformity  of  style,  or  connexion  and  consistency  in  his  reasonings,  it  would 
seem  that  the  term  anjel  must  retain  in  the  second  chajiter  the  same  mean- 
ing which  it  has  in  the  first,  and  not,  as  some  commentators  have  supposed, 
be  transferred  suddenly,  and  without  notice,  to  an  entirely  different  subject. 
When  we  consider  the  evident  object  and  design  of  the  writer,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  hesitate  to  admit  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  must  refer  to 
the  old  prophets  and  other  inspired  writers  and  teachers  under  the  Mosaic 
covenant.  That  it  continues  to  have  the  same  meaning  at  the  besjinning  of 
the  second  chapter  is,  if  possible,  still  more  evident.  "  For  if  the  word 
spoken,  gi'  ayyiX-xv,  through  the  intervention  of  messengers  were  steadfast, 
and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompense  of 
punishment,  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  have  neglected  so  great  salvation, 
which  was  begun  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  ?"  &c.  Here  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  same  parallel  is  continued  between  the  old  covenant  and 
the  new.  For  if  the  angels  spoken  of  were,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  occasionaliy  employed  in  the  intercourse  between 
God  and  his  human  creatures,  to  what  message,  what  words  spoken  by  such 
angels  can  it  be  that  the  writer  here  refers  ?  Certainly  not  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  nor  to  any  of  the  communications  made  under  the  old  covenant.  It 
is  as  though  he  had  said,  "  If  our  fathers  justly  sutTered  severe  punishments 
for  neglecting  the  many  warnings  delivered  to  them  by  the  prophets  of  the 
impending  calamities  denounced  against  the  idolatrous  and  rebellious — if 
they  were,  in  consequence,  carried  away  to  Babylon,  how  shall  we  escape 
if,  disregarding  the  similar  prophetic  warnings  of  Christ,  slighting  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  Messiah,  and  joining  ourselves  to  our  impeuitent 
countrymen  in  their  present  mad  undertakings  against  tlie  Roman  power, 
we  neglect  the  great  salvation  which  is  held  out  to  us  ?" 

This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  passage.     Or  it  may  have  a  spiritual 
signification  ;  the  less  and  the  greater  salvation  compared  being,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  moral  instruction  and  imperfect  light  atiorded  by  the  law  of  Moses; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  pure  aud-heavenly  radiance,  and  the  glorious  disco- 
veries of  the  gospel.     Or  it  may  even  have  been  intended  to  embrace  both 
these  subjects  ;  referring  generally  to  all  the  benefits,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  which  his  disciples  either  had  received,  or  might  expect  from  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus.     But  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  term  angel ;  the 
writer  goes  on  in  the  fifth  verse,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  argu- 
ment, and  is  intended  as  a  confirmation  of  the  suggestion  conveyed  in  the 
question  he  had  just  proposed,   "  For  God  hath  not  committed    (ayyfXo.^-, 
i.  e.)  to  messengers  of  this  description,  the  succeeding  and  more  excellent 
dispensation  of  which  we  speak."     He  then  introduces  a  quotation  from  the 
eighth  Psalm,  which  he  applies  to  Chri>t,  in  a  way,  as  must  surely  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  critic  of  ordinary  penetration,  whose  good   sense  is  not 
clouded  and  perverted  by  theological  prejudice,  utterly  inconsistent  with  its 
original  design.     The  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  man,  or  the  human  species 
in  general,  and  dwells  in  a  fine  and  animated  strain  upon  the  dignity  to 
which  his  Maker  has  exalted  him,  upon  the  noble  faculties  of  the  under- 
standing, by  the  possession  of  which  he  is  made  higher  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  the  air.     He  adds,  "  thou  hast  made 
him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"   meaning,  in  this  connexion  undoubt- 
edly, certain  intelligent  beings  of  a  superior  order  to  mankind.     But  when 
the  passage  is  cited  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  the  whole  is  taken  en- 
tirely out  of  its  connexion,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  perverted 
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from  its  true  signification.  There  is,  therefore,  nothingr  unreasonable  or 
inconsistent  with  what  we  observe  of  the  writer's  habit  of  arjjuinw  and 
expressing  himself,  in  the  supposition  that  the  term  angel,  which  is  con- 
fessedly employed  by  the  Psalmist  to  denote  a  superior  order  of  beings, 
continues  to  be  applied  in  the  citation  to  the  same  persons  of  whom  he  had 
before  been  speaking,  namely,  the  prophets  and  other  accredited  messengers 
under  the  Mosaic  covenant.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  passage  may  be  understood  somewhat  in  this  manner  :  "  For  God 
hath  not  committed  to  such  messengers  as  the  prophets  of  the  Jews  the 
succeeding  dispensation  of  which  we  speak,  but  to  a  heavenly  messenger, 
or  prophet  of  a  higher  order,  namely,  the  blessed  Messiah.  Applying  to 
him  words  which  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Scripture,"  (it  is  evident  from 
the  form  of  quotation  that  he  had  only  a  general  recollection  of  them  as  they 
arose  in  his  mind  while  he  was  writing,  and  that  he  introduced  them  in  the 
way  of  adaptation,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  many  of  our  writers  and 
preachers  do,  familiar  scriptural  phraseology,  which  may  be  employed 
suitably  to  express  what  they  have  in  view,  without  thinking  of,  or  even  at 
the  time  recollecting  or  knowing,  any  thing  about  the  connexion  or  true 
meaning  of  the  passage,)  "  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  Thou  madest  him  for  a  short  time  * 
less  than  the  angels,  yet  thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour,  and 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.  All  things,  it  is  true,  are  not  as  yet  sub- 
jected to  him,  nevertheless,  we  see  that  Jesus,  who  was  for  a  while  made 
inferior  to  the  angels,  so  that  he  was  brought  to  the  suffering  of  death,  is 
yet  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  inasmuch  as  through  the  grace  of  God 
he  hath  tasted  death  for  every  man.  Thougli  greatly  superior  in  the  true 
dignity  of  his  character  and  office,  yet  for  a  time  he  was  made  less  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  prophets  ;  being  humbled  that  he  might  be  afterwards 
exalted ;  having  taken  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant  or  slave,  and 
submitting  to  the  cruel  death  of  the  cross  that  he  might  become  a  prince  and 
a  saviour,  and  through  the  grace  of  God  introduce  all  mankind  to  the  hope 
of  eternal  life." 

I  do  not  propose  this  paraphrase  as  perfectly  satisfactorily  ;  but,  perhaps, 
something  proceeding  upon  this  idea  might  be  at  once  intelligible  and 
consistent  with  the  writer's  general  argument  throughout  this  part  of  his 
Epistle.  And  1  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  difficulty  is  consi- 
derably less  of  supposing  (as  this  scheme  of  interpretation  undoubtedly 
requires),  that  he  took  the  quotation  from  the  eighth  psalm,  merely  because 
the  words  were  capable  of  expressing  his  own  meaning,  without  caring, 
perhaps  without  knowing,  any  thing  about  their  original  signification,  than 
of  supposing,  with  several  learned  commentators,  that  the  term  angel  has 
one  meaning  in  the  first  chapter  and  the  first  four  verses  of  the  second, 
and  then  in  the  fifth  and  following  verses  is  employed  in  a  sense  entirely 
different. 

Halifax.  W.  T. 

*  That  the  expression  jSpa^t;  t»  equally  admits  of  this  sense  is  evident ;  see,  for 
pxanij)le,  Acts  v.  34.  This  rendering  in  the  passaije  before  us  is  approved  by 
Sclileusner,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  be  required  by  the  use  which  the  writer  makes  of 
it  in  the  ninth  verse.  That  it  is  differently  understood  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
psalm  is  true,  but  no  objection,  if  our  view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  writer  has 
accommodated  it  to  his  purpose  be  admitted. 
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I  CAN  fancy  an  amiable,  but,  as  I  conceive,  mistaken  Deist,  devoutly 
desiring  to  pass  the  time  of  his  sojourn  here  holily  and  happily.     I  can 
believe  that  his  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being  are,   in  the  main,  pure,  correct, 
and  efficacious,   (though  to  their  maintenance   in  the  heart  one   striking 
means  be  wanting,)  because  I  believe  that,  whether  the  Unbeliever  discerns 
it  or  no,  they  are  really  derived  from  Christian  sources  ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  such  a  man  may  make  out,  completely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  for 
the  right  governance  of  his  conduct,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.     He  may 
feel  as  stronsly  persuaded  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man 
and  of  the  necessity  of  its  purification  from  the  defilements  of  earth  before  it 
can  truly  be  at  peace  with  its  Creator,  as  any  Christian.     There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  number  up  all  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  emotions  of  adoration,  love, 
trust,  and  joyful  gratitude,  which  may  visit  the  mind  of  such  an  one,  during 
his  pilgrimage  through  life  ;  for  these,  to  a  certain  degree,  will  be  the  same 
with  those  of  the  more  comprehensive  believer ;  like  him,  he  will  have 
constant  communings  in  his  own  spirit  with  celestial  wisdom  ;  like  him, 
though  not  in  the  same  words,  nor  refreshed  by  the  memory  of  the  same 
examples,  nor  strengthened  by  the  same  sweet  words  of  promise,  will  he 
pray  :  God  in  his  mercy  add  unto  him  what  is  wanting,  and  inspire  all 
Christian  hearts  with  all  that  he  possesses  of  sincerity,  simplicity,  and 
honest  desire  to  know  and  do  wTiat  is  right !     Allowing  to  the  Deist  so 
much  as  this,  and  believing  that  he  sometimes,  in  high  moral  excellence, 
may  deserve  to  rank  with  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Christian  world,  my 
heart  is  better  prepared  to  speak  with  him  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.     I  view 
him,  not  as  a  scoffer,  or  "  accuser  of  the  brethren  ;"  were  it  so,  the  division 
would  begin  from  the  root,  and  in  vain  might  we  look  for  a  similarity  of 
thought,  or  feeling,  or  idea,  on  which  to  ground  our  union.     But  in  a  Deist, 
such  as  I  have  depicted,  there  is  the  root  of  Christianity;  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  it.     Love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  the  two  great  requirements  of  the 
law,  regulate  his  actions,  and  so  far  he  is,  most  assuredly,  and  call  him  so  I 
must,  a  Christian.     And  will  he  not  believe  me,  then,  when  I  say  that  I 
sorrow  for  him,    not  with  low,  contemptuous,   or  arrogant  pity,  but  as  be- 
holding "  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out"  from  the  mind  of  a 
brother  and  a  friend  ?     I  see  him  closing  and  forsaking  the  volume  from 
whence  I  believe  his  purest  thoughts,  his  richest  consolations  are  derived. 
I  trace  in  his  soul  the  lineaments  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  can  I  do  other- 
wise than  grieve  to  think  that  a  train  of  sophistical  reasoning,  while  it  has 
had  no  power  to  corrupt  his  heart,  has   blinded  the  eyes  of  his  under- 
standing, and  taught  him  to  consider  that  Being,  in  the  view  of  whose  pure 
and  lovely  character  he  never  can  be  a  sceptic,  as  either  a  deceiver  or  de- 
ceived, as  pretending  to  a  Divine  commission,  while  every  part  of  his  conduct 
displayed  abhorrence  of  deceit,  guileless  purity,  and  self-denying  virtue  ? 
The  state  of  such  a  man's  mind  is  altogether  an  unnatural  and  painful  con- 
templation.   We  know  of  nothing  analogous  to  it.    Receiving  and  yet  reject- 
ing ;  loving,  yet  denying  the  justice  of  his  grounds  for  love  and  esteem ; 
doing  violence  to  his  own  heart,  or  to  the  Sacred  Record  every  hour.     From 
such  a  state  it  is  not  possible  a  man  should  be  extricated  by  any  process  of 
reasoning  ;  he  must  be  touched  by  a  feeling  of  his  own  inconsistencies :  we 
could  not  perhaps,  indeed,  wish  him  worse  than  that  his  argumentative 
powers  might  be  quickened  and  sharpened  to  their  utmost  by  some  formi- 
dable attack  from  a  learned  opponent,  for  then  he  would  be  under  the 
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influence  of  the  worst  temptation  vvhicl),  in  such  a  frame,  could  assail  him, 
that  of  putting  aside  all  the  influence  of  tliat  strong:  internal  moral  evidence 
for  Christianity,  which  he  has  already  resisted  too  lonoj,  and  of  contentinf:j 
himself  with  disputing  about  the  merely  outward  testimony. 

How  far  better  would  it  be  for  such  a  man,  could  he  be  made  sensible  of 
the  injury  his  inveterate  habit  of  doubting  is  doina;  to  his  moral  perceptions  ! 
In  reverencing;  the  character  of  our  Saviour,  for  instance,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  he  believes  him  a  party  to  a  concerted  fraud,  he  is  surely  untrue 
to  his  own  knowledge  of  rig:ht.  "  But  it  is  a  part  of  his  nature,"  he  may 
say,  "  to  love  and  revere  a  character  so  beautiful,  so  admirable."  He  is 
right — THIS  is  the  gospel  triumph — this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have, 
when  we  say,  "  It  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  But  could  we  say 
or  feel  this  while  we  believed  it  possessed  a  most  important  moral  defi- 
ciency !  No  ;  the  sceptic's  heart  is  far  more  true  to  the  real  character  of 
the  Saviour,  than  his  head.  He  does  his  own  spirit  great  injustice  ;  he  has 
not  really  been  loving  any  thing  mean,  or  weak,  or  bad  :  God  has  placed  a 
power  within  him  that  forbids  it,  and  the  self-same  mighty  Being  that  gave 
the  power,  has  given  him,  too,  in  the  gospel  an  object  worthy  of  exercising 
it. 

This  appears  to  be  the  grand,  the  capital  fact  with  which,  as  Christians, 
we  have  to  do  ;  we  are  content  to  rest  all  we  have  or  hope  for  on  the 
character  of  the  Saviour.  We  know  it  is  not  possible  for  the  mind  and 
feelings  of  man,  soundly  and  naturally  exercised,  to  resist  its  claims.  The 
root  of  love  and  reverence  for  it,  is  laid  deep  in  the  human  breast.  "  The 
kingdom  of  God"  is  within  us — and  there  it  is  our  unceasing  delight,  the 
never-failing  burden  of  our  thanksgivings,  to  know  that  we  shall  find  it 
whensoever  we  seek  for  it. 

This  it  is  that  gives  a  Christian  strength — confident  that  love  to  God,  and 
love  to  goodness,  and  love  to  Christ  are  one,  are  all  modifications  of  that 
same  undefinable  principle,  call  it  by  what  name  you  may,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  part  of  our  natures,  "  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
our  strength  ;"  let  us  not  be  dismayed  by  any  apparent  hostility  to  the 
gospel ;  let  us  not  suppose  its  lisrht  extinguished  in  a  single  bosom,  so  long 
as  there  remains  a  ray  of  generous  feeling,  a  spark  of  moral  rectitude.  The 
peculiar  work,  the  special  business  of  the  believer  is  to  aid  in  removing 
whatever  is  dark,  unlovely,  or  defiled  from  his  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of 
liis  fellow-creatures  that  the  claims  of  the  Saviour  may  be  more  fully  ad- 
mitted. 

And  claims  he  has  u])on  us,  most  surely  ;  multi[)lied  claims,  but  too  often 
disregarded  by  the  earth-turned  body  and  s|)irit.  Is  there  no  sweetness  in 
the  thought  that  he  lived,  not  merely  as  a  personification  of  unapproachable 
excellence,  but  "  as  an  example,  that  we  might  tbllow  his  steps"?  Nothing 
elevating  in  the  remembrance  of  that  jiarting  prayer  made  "for  all  them 
that  believe" — that  they  may  be  one,  as  he  and  his  Father  are  one"  > 
Nothing  affecting  in  the  knowledge  that  God  hath  committed  all  judgment 
imto  him,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man,^^  because  he  has  borne  the  burthen 
of  humanity,  and  is  intimately  ac(|uaintt'd  with  the  whole  of  that  complex 
thing  upon  which  he  is  one  day  to  exercise  judgment*'  Is  it  nothing,  after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years  to  have  him  still  speaking  to  us  the  words 
of  joy  and  consolation  ?  Nothing  to  know  that  he  is  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep  ?  These  are  our  distinguishing 
mercies;  mercies  involving  a  large  and  heavy  account  of  responsibilities,  if, 
professing  to  receive  them,  vvc  sulfcr  them  not  to  have  their  perfect  work  in 
our  hearts. 
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Thk  death  of  one  King,  and  the  accession  of  another,  tlie  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  consequence  of  those  events,  and  probable  changes  in  the 
administration  of  our  country,  lead  our  minds  to  the  consideration  of  go- 
vernment generally,  and  elicit  the  inquiries,  what  is  its  proper  use  to  man- 
kind ?  What  are  the  advantages  which  it  is  ultimately  to  produce  ?  For, 
that  government  of  every  kind  is  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  work  out  some  great  and  beneficial  result  to  the  human  race,  no 
one  can  disbelieve  who  has  faith  in  the  ever-ruling  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Almighty.  That  it  h  intended  merely  to  teach  men  patience,  through 
the  wrongs  inflicted  by  tyrants,  or  to  stir  their  unquenchable  love  of  liberty 
into  an  active  princij)le  of  resistance,  when  those  wrongs  become  too  great 
and  multipHed  for  longer  endurance  ;  that  it  is  intended  to  call  forth  men's 
charity  for  the  fntal  and  gainful  mistakes  in  legislation  which  are  made  by 
the  hereditary  wise,  and  by  those  who  purchase  the  right  of  being  so  ;  that 
it  is  intended  to  teach  men  trust  in  heaven,  by  taking  from  them  all  hope 
on  earth,  giving  them  a  stab  for  ever}'  impious  murmur,  and  death  for  every 
attempt  at  constitutional  independence,  may  be  true  ;  for  there  are  many 
mournful  truths  necessary  to  be  learned  ;  but  looking  at  man,  his  nature 
and  capaci  ies,  recalling  what  we  have  been  taught,  what  we  have  seen, 
what  we  have  laid  up  deep  in  our  hearts  and  understandings,  respecting  the 
Eternal  Spirit  of  the  universe,  can  these  be  the  only  ends  for  which  such 
fearful  powers  are  employed  as  those  which,  in  every  civilized  nation,  are 
entrusted  to  some  of  our  fellow-men .-  Is  there  not  some  further  object 
whose  accomplishment  shall  shed  an  universal  blessing  on  the  human  race  ? 
Yes.  The  proper  use  of  government  is  to  teach  men  the  true  enjoyment  of 
of  their  liberties. 

The  notion  which  the  complete  savage  entertains  of  freedom  is,  to  do 
whatever  he  pleases,  to  go  wherever  he  pleases,  to  take  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation whatever  excites  his  desire,  and  to  revenge  his  injuries,  according  to 
his  own  sense  of  justice,  or  the  implacableness  of  his  disposition.  But  the 
wretchedness  of  such  freedom  is  very  apparent.  Where  there  are  no  laws 
to  secure  the  possession  of  property  when  it  has  been  acquired,  there  is  no 
encouragement  to  industry.  Hence  among  savage  nations  there  is  but  little 
cultivation  of  the  ground.  They  depend  for  their  subsistence  upon  the 
natural  productions  of  the  earth,  and  on  their  success  in  hunting  and  fishing. 
These  things  afibrd  them  but  a  scanty  subsistence,  consequently  their  num- 
bers are  few,  and  even  those  few  are  frequently  obliged  to  pass  whole  days 
without  food.  And,  owing  to  the  difficulty  ot  procuring  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life,  anionj  some  tribes  of  savages  many  children  are  destroyed 
as  soon  as  they  are  born,  that  they  may  not  afterwards  endure  a  more  lin- 
gering death  by  starvation.  Again,  where  tiiere  are  no  laws  by  which 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  may  judge  between  man  and  man,  but 
every  man  pursues  his  private  quarrel  by  such  means  as  strength  or  cunnino- 
prompts,  there  is  no  end  to  contention.  If  blood  be  shed,  one  deuth  brinors 
many  others  in  its  train :  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  takes  upon 
him  the  duty  of  revenge,  and  animosity  and  slaughter  are  continued  from 
age  to  age.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  praises  of  savage  life  which  have 
been  put  forth  by  sophistical  writers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
ignorance  is  better  than  knowledge,  and  barbarism  than  civilization,  and 
that  human  laws  are  but  so  many  ways  by  which  the  strong  oppress  the 
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weak,  to  do  whatever  inclination  or  passion  suggests,  to  sei^e  on  whatever 
lies  before  men,  to  be  entirely  unrestrained  in  word  and  deed,  is  to  be  the 
slave  of  want,  to  be  under  the  bondage  of  our  own  and  other  men's  passions, 
to  hold  life  itself  on  the  most  uncertain  tenure.  He  who  is  free  to  do  what- 
ever he  likes,  is  exposed  to  have  inflicted  upon  him  whatever  another  likes. 
He  who  can  lay  his  hand  upon  whatever  he  pleases,  is  liable  to  have  taken 
from  him  whatever  another  pleases.  He  who  can,  at  will,  destroy  his 
enemy,  is  subject  to  be  killed  at  the  will  of  his  enemy.  He  who  conceives 
no  security  against  his  own  wrong,  cannot  hold  any  security  against  another's 
wrong.  Brute  strength  on  the  one  hand,  and  cunning,  deceit,  and  treach- 
ery on  the  other,  are  the  qualities  most  iri  requisition  among  savages.  The 
nobler  powers  of  the  mind,  enlarged  and  enlightened  feelings  of  benevo- 
lence, the  direction  of  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  to  the  increase  of  the 
blessings  of  Providence,  and  the  multipUcation  of  their  uses,  can  have  no 
place.  Association  is  almost  unknown,  or  its  ties  are  feeble:  each  man 
must  suffice  for  himself  as  well  as  he  is  able. 

It  is  not  in  such  a  state  tiiat  men  have  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties. It  is  the  freedom  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  and  the  desert, 
where  the  strong  prey  upon  the  weak,  and  the  cunning  upon  the  simple.  J 
Men  must  first  be  in  such  a  state  of  savage  freedom,  but  this  was  not  in-  I 
tended  to  be  their  lasting  condition  ;  they  have  qualities  to  be  developed  of  | 
a  higher  nature  than  can  be  thus  unfolded ;  and  they  are  led  onward  by  | 
various  steps. 

The  misery  and  unfitness  of  that  state  of  savage  freedom  in  which  every 
man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbours,  and  he  has  no  security  for  any  thing 
that  he  possesses  in  the  world,  has  been  felt  by  almost  all  tribes  of  human 
beings,  even  those  most  uncivilized,  and  they  have  agreed  on  some  customs    j 
and  laws  by  which  their  community  has  been  regulated.     They  have  found  \ 
that  they  could  not  hve  entirely  independent  one  of  another,  and  they  hav«  ^ 
associated  on  such  terms  as  could  gain  the  general  consent.     Their  bond  of  ? 
union  has  been  very  imperfect,  and  their  mutual  safety  has  rested  on  an  in- 
secure foundation,  but  it  has  been  far  better  than  absolute  freedom  from 
restraint :  and  their  government  of  public  opinion  was  probably  the  first 
government  which  gave  its  salutary  lessons  on  the  true  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
In  pursuing  their  course  towards  the  happier  state  for  which  they  are  des- 
tined, men  have  passed,  and  are  passing,  under  various  forms  of  government, 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  carrying  on  the  great  designs  con- 
cerning the  human  race  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  Eternal  Father.     But 
among  those  forms  of  government  tyranny  has  for  the  most  part  prevailed. 
The  introduction  to  tyranny  has,  in  most  cases,  been  the  passion  for  war: 
foreign  conquest  has  been  the  cradle  of  domestic  oppression.    The  victo- 
rious general  won  the  affection  and  admiration  of  his  soldiers,  and  by  their 
aid  usurped  authority  and  established  a  throne.     If  the  passion  for  war  had 
not  been  indulged,  it  appears  as  if  men  might  have  been  spared  the  miseries 
of  despotism,  and,  as  if  public  opinion  might  have  continued  to  govern  them 
with  increasing  light,  might  have  taught  them  continually  with  greater  plain- 
ness, that  it  is  social  liberty  which  alone  is  suited  to  the  nature,  wants,  and 
future  prospects  of  mankind,  and  that  social  liberty  consists  in  individual 
restraint.     War,  however,  brought  tyranny,  tyranny  allied  itself  with  super- 
stition, and  then  claimed  its  authority  jure  divino,  and  royal  blood  became 
sacred,  and  subject  blood  became  as  water,  to  be  poured  out  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  every  caprice. 

Tyranny  itself,  however,  has  not  been  wanting  in  its  lessons.     It  has  car- 
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ried  on  the  education  of  the  human  race.  It  has,  at  least,  taught  men  the 
necessity  of  self-government.  It  has  shewn  them  tlieir  mutual  dependence. 
It  has  bound  them  together  by  common  interests  ;  and,  if  it  has  itself  com- 
mitted injustice  on  a  large  scale,  it  has  for  its  own  present  safety  enforced 
upon  its  subjects  the  observance  of  justice  in  their  several  relations,  and 
thus  has,  unconsciously,  made  them  advance  some  steps  towards  a  know- 
ledge of  the  proper  use  of  government,  that  is,  to  enforce  such  restraints, 
and  such  only,  as  are  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

By  its  attempts  to  establish  and  consolidate  its  power,  tyranny  has  also 
sometimes  hastened  the  development  of  the  principle,  ihat  men  have  a  right 
to  enjoy,  not  the  least  degree  of  liberty  which  they  can  wring  from  their 
oppressors,  but  the  greatest  freedom  from  restraint  that  is  compatible  with 
the  public  good.     It  snatches  their  liberties  from  them  for  a  time,  when, 
perhaps,  anarchy  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  possession  ;  but,  with- 
out intention,  teaches  them  the  proper  time  and  method  for  their  resump- 
tion ;  nay,  itself  creates  the  opportunities  when  they  may  be  seized  with 
advantage.     This  has  remarkably  been  the  case  with  the  tyranny  that  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror   established  in  this   country.     Having  seized  on  the 
kingdom  by  force,  according  to  the  custom  of  feudal  times,  reserving  some 
portion  for  the  supply  of  his  own  necessities  and  those  of  his  immediate 
followers  and  retainers,  he  divided  the  rest  among  the  barons  who  had 
assisted  him  in  reducing  the  country  under  his  dominion,  only  demanding 
in  return  that  when  he  should  make  war,  they  should  follow  him  with  a 
certain  number  of  their  vassals,  and  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  ac- 
cording to  the  ^-alue  of  the  possession  with  which  they  were  invested.     In 
other  respects  they  were  almost  independent  of  him,  exercising  their  autho- 
rity over  their  vassals  as  absolute  masters  of  their  lives  and  property.     Thus 
a  double  tyranny  was  established  in  the  land.     But  this  double  tyranny 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  nation.     The  king  and  the  nobles  became  a 
check  ufwn  each  other.     Tney  were  mutually  jealous  of  each  other's  power; 
and  when  either  thought  the  other  becoming  too  mighty  and  insolent,  they 
made  a  stand  against  further  encroachment ;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen 
themselves,  each  in  turn  sought  the  alliance  of  the  people,  and  obtained  for 
them  the  recognition  of  some  rights  which  they  had  not  before  enjoyed. 
In  this  way  were  obtained  Magna  Cbarta,  Trial  by  Jury,  and  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament.     And  when  these  were  established,  Englishmen 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  free,  and  to  thirst  after  the  further  extension  of 
their  freedom.     The  spirit  was  stirred  within  them,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  they  have  been  gradually  opening  their  eyes  to  the  perception 
of  the  proper  nature  and  use  of  a  national  government. 

Another  instance  from  the  history  of  our  own  country  may  be  adduced, 
in  which  tyranny  itself  has  directed  the  light  of  men's  understandings  to  the 
discovery  of  its  monstrous  iniquities.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  despotism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  appeared  to  be  as  firmly 
fixed  in  England  as  in  the  very  city  of  the  great  Pontiff ;  and,  as  is  well 
known,  Henry  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  it,  which  procured  him  from  the 
Pope  the  gracious  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  But  the  tyrant  king 
quarreled  with  the  tyrant  priest  about  a  shameful  divorce,  which  was  sued 
for  under  hypocritical  pretences  on  the  one  side,  and  denied  on  the  other, 
after  much  tergiversation  and  delay,  on  political  expediency,  and  "  the 
defender  of  the  faith"  shook  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  declared  him- 
self head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  as- 
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sumed  authority,  absolved  his  people  from  their  allegiance  to  the  papal  see, 
and  threatened  to  inflict  death  upon  any  of  his  subjects  who  should  refuse  to 
him  the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  affirm  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Father.  The 
spiritual  tyranny  of  Henry  was  more  burdensome  than  even  that  of  the 
Pope,  but  what  he  had  done  nourished  those  principles  of  the  reformation 
which  had  already  taken  root,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  celebraled 
Wickliffe,  and  they  grew  and  multiplied  notwithstanding  the  checks  which 
they  received  ;  and,  together  with  them,  grew  also  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  until  one  Stuart  lost  his  head  in  endeavouring  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute master  of  the  property  of  the  people,  and  another  Stuart,  for  his 
attem])t  to  re-enact  Popery  and  despotism,  was  forced  to  abdicate  his  throne, 
and  to  submit  to  see  his  crown  transferred  from  his  own  brow  to  those  of 
his  daughter  and  her  husband  William.  This  revolution,  by  the  provisions 
of  its  act  of  settlement,  seated  the  present  royal  family,  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, upon  the  throne,  after  the  decease  of  Q(]een  Anne,  and  they  are  now 
the  hereditary  but  constitutional  sovereigns  of  the  nation,  owing  and  owning 
as  much  obedience  to  the  laws  as  those  whom  they  govern,  and  claiming 
their  homage  and  submission,  not  by  divine  right,  but  as  the  chosen  guar- 
dians of  their  liberties,  and  the  administrators  of  their  laws. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  some  signal  advances  have 
been  made  towards  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  for  which  we 
are  contending,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  as  much  of  his  natural  liberty 
as  is  consistent  with  the  public  good ;  that  the  business  of  a  government  is 
not  to  try  how  much  a  people  can  and  will  bear,  but  to  teach  and  enforce 
the  endurance  of  so  much  individual  restraint,  as  shall  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  community  :  in  the  words  of  our  first  proposition,  "  to  teach  men 
the  true  enjoyment  of  their  liberties." 

As  in  England,  so  in  other  countries,  where  now  heavy-handed  despot- 
isms seek  to  crush  every  discussion  of  popular  rights,  and  to  repress  every 
attempt  towards  their  attainment,  the  great  and  important  truth  must  gra- 
dually be  learned,  be  fully  established,  and  be  acted  upon  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  spirit  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  now  reigns  in  those 
who  practise  and  those  who  abet  oppression.  The  purposes  of  God  are 
ripening,  and  the  vain  designs  of  those  who  seek  to  perpetuate  their  wrongs 
shall  disperse  as  the  mists  of  night,  at  the  approach  of  the  glorious  morning. 

The  principle  of  mutual  restraint  for  mutual  good  is  the  true  Protestant 
principle,  —that  which  enables  sects,  diff'ering  in  opinion  and  practice,  to  live 
peaceably  together,  that  which  should  unite  ihem  all  in  opposing  restraints 
which  are  not  required. 

The  principle  of  mutual  restraint  is  a  principle  of  the  gospel,  and  on  it 
are  founded  all  those  precepts  which  have  regard  to  social  intercourse.  It 
is  on  a  modification  of  this  principle  also  that  personal  righteousness  must 
be  built,  for  he  only  can  be  said  to  approach  towards  perfect  righteousness, 
whose  virtues  and  graces  are  so  balanced  as  to  harmonize  with  each  other, 
and  render  a  man  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Some  portion  of  restraint  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  is,  then,  the  law 
of  humanity,  which,  when  it  is  clearly  seen,  and  universally  acknowledged, 
shall  give  llie  largest  possible  sum  of  happiness  to  the  whole  race  of  man. 
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The  forms  under  which  religion  has  been  seen  in  the  world,  are  most 
multitudinous  and  diversified.  They  have  varied  with  country,  climate, 
age,  and  character.  In  no  two  periods,  in  no  nation,  scarcely  in  any  two 
individuals  have  they  been  the  same.  Amidst  this  diversity  it  might  seem  at 
first  sight  difficult  to  determine  what  religion  is.  But  the  difficulty  vanishes 
on  a  little  attention.  If,  indeed,  you  consult  the  sectarian,  he  will  involve 
you  in  inextricable  labyrinths.  I  am  right,  he  says,  and  all  the  world 
beside  is  wron^:.  Ask  his  fellow-bigot,  and  you  have  a  similar  answer  and 
so  onward,  till  having  gone  through  a  host  of  these  short-sighted  and  nar- 
row-minded creatures,  you  find  that  each  condemning  each  in  turn,  error  is 
everywhere  and  truth  nowhere.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  all  are  right  and 
all  are  wrong.  There  are  great  features  of  religion  as  well  as  of  our  common 
humanity  in  which  all  ajree,  and  all  in  the  main  are  right ;  there  are  other 
minor  diversities  in  which  error  grenerally  prevails.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
wise  man  to  abstract  that  w  hich  is  wron^  from  that  which  is  right ;  that 
which  is  accidental,  local,  and  temporary,  from  that  which  is  essential,  uni- 
versal, and  eternal.  The  diversity  is  amons:  the  first,  the  agreement  with 
the  second.  The  first  may  change,  decline,  and  perish,  and  religion  remain 
without  serious  injur}' ;  the  second  cannot  be  impaired  without  loosening 
the  bonds  by  which  the  creature  is  attached  to  the  Creator.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  men  too  orenerally  identify  religion  with  its  accidental 
rather  than  with  its  essential  features,  and  in  consequence  learn  to  feel  as 
bigots  rather  than  as  brothers.  One  will  tell  you  that  religion  is  Calvinism 
when  he  should  have  said  Christianity  ;  another  that  it  is  Unitarianism, 
when  he  should  have  said  the  gospel ;  another  that  it  is  the  system  of  Jesus, 
when  speaking  of  the  world  at  large  he  should  have  said  the  love  and  ser- 
vice of  the  Creator.  Here  it  is  works,  there  faith ;  with  this  man  it  is  as- 
surance, with  that  man  fear,  when  it  is  not  one  of  these,  but  all.  This 
ministe-  places  it  in  the  prostration  of  the  intellect,  that  in  the  recital  of 
creeds ;  this  Christian  finds  it  in  a  regular  attendance  on  public  worship, 
and  that  in  the  numbering  of  beads  and  the  iteration  of  prayers,  when  these 
are  but  the  forms  and  not  the  spirit  of  religion.  This  sect  has  its  favourite 
notion,  and  that  its  favourite  practice,  when  both  deriving  their  importance 
solely  from  the  imagination  of  their  votaries,  are,  in  the  prominence  they 
hold,  the  fictions  of  men  and  not  the  requirements  of  God.  And  so  through- 
out the  religious  world  you  find  men  judging  of  relision  as  they  do  of  the 
beautiful  in  form,  extolling  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  condemning 
what  is  strange,  whereas  religion  is  made  for  universal  man,  is  a  plant  not 
of  one  but  of  every  soil,  and  is  found,  not  indeed  in  equal  perfection, 
but  still  found,  doubtless,  in  forms  acceptable  to  the  common  Father, 
wherever  a  human  mind  thinks  or  a  human  bosom  throbs.  Religion  may 
be  contemplated  as  a  principle,  as  a  course  of  action,  and  as  a  sentiment. 
In  this  last  aspect  religion  extends  its  influence  over  the  whole  of  God's  in- 
telligent creation.  By  a  sentiment  we  mean,  that  religion  consists  (in  part) 
in  feelins:,  a  recognition  of  superior  power,  and  thus  proves  a  mysterious  but 
powerful  link  which  unites  the  heart  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator.  We 
hold  it  to  be  impossible  for  a  human  being  in  possession  of  his  rational 
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powers  to  live  in  this  world,  without  acquiring  some  idea  of  a  superior 
power.  The  idea  may  be  vague,  it  may  in  adverse  circumstances  be  com- 
paratively weak,  it  will  in  each  case  vary  in  its  elements  according  to  the 
aspects  of  nature  with  which  the  mind  is  familiar.  Still  the  idea  exists,  and 
generates  corresponding  emotions.  There  may  even  be  persons  unable  to 
explain  their  emotions  respecting  superior  power,  yet  emotions  of  this  na- 
ture they  possess.  The  human  being  is  made  so  as  to  feel  his  Creator's 
existence,  and  in  part  his  attributes  ;  the  world  in  which  man  is  placed  is 
fitted  to  communicate  to  him  a  feeling  of  superior  power.  This  feeling 
rises  up  of  necessity  in  the  progress  of  life  and  the  workings  of  nature's 
frame.  It  descends  into  the  human  heart  in  the  sun-beam  and  in  the 
shower.  The  seasons  bring  it  with  them  and  place  it  in  the  bosom.  The 
lightning  strikes  it  into  the  soul,  and  the  thunder  makes  it  pervade  the 
frame.  The  beasts  of  the  field  speak  of  it  to  the  intelhgent  mind  of  man, 
and  each  human  being,  though  in  many  cases  unconsciously,  breathes  it 
into  the  bosom  of  his  fellow.  There  is  not  a  star  twinkling  in  the  arch  of 
heaven,  there  is  not  a  herb  on  the  wide-spread  earth,  there  is  not  a  leaf  on 
the  trees  of  the  field,  there  is  not  a  voice  in  the  vocal  air,  there  is  not  a  crea- 
ture in  the  watery  deep,  but  lends  its  aid  to  imbue  the  soul  of  man  with  the 
sentiment  of  religion.  Whatever  the  devotees  of  system  may  say,  we' hold 
it  to  be  an  indubitable  fact  that  religion  is  natural  to  man.  The  feeling, 
the  silent  recognition,  the  recognition  of  the  heart,  is  universal.  Wherever 
roan  is,  there  God  is  felt  to  be.  That  surely  is  natural  to  man  which  all 
Ijiuman  natures,  however  diverse  in  situation  and  in  culture,  invariably  feel. 
In  fact,  the  religious  sentiment  is  as  natural  as  the  love  of  parent  and  the 
love  of  kindred.  Nay,  these  emotions,  if  the  human  being  in  its  infancy 
be  separated  from  its  parents  and  its  kind,  may  be  prevented  from  coming 
into  existence,  but  you  cannot  remove  a  living  man  from  the  universe  of 
God,  and  cannot  therefore  take  him  from  the  teachers  of  his  Creator's  ex- 
istence. As  long  as  the  heavens  are  above  a  rational  creature's  head,  and 
the  earth  under  his  feet,  as  long  as  the  air  surrounds  him,  and  the  sun 
■warms  him,  as  long  as  the  deep  gives  him  food,  and  the  thicket  gives  him 
shelter,  so  long  he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  have  a  feeling  of  superior 
power  ;  so  long  will  there  exist  bonds  of  union  between  man  and  God,  and 
so  long  will  religion  as  a  sentiment  abound  in  the  world.  It  is  our  firm, 
belief  that  the  man  does  not  exist  devoid  of  this  feeling.  The  barbarian 
may  be  ignorant  of,  though  strongly  swayed  by  its  influence,  the  hardy  scep- 
tic may  try  to  reason  himself  out  of  a  belief  of  God's  existence.  Yet  the 
feeling  is  in  the  heart,  and  neither  inability  to  explain  the  emotion  nor 
doubts  of  its  existence  can  expel  it  from  the  bosom.  There  it  is,  and  there 
it  will  remain,  till  the  course  of  life  be  run,  and  many  are  the  occasions 
when  the  tokens  which  it  gives  of  its  existence  are  so  striking,  that  even  the 
sceptic's  mind  is  forced  to  recognize  its  presence.  Wherever  man  is  and 
the  universe  around  him,  there  God  is  recognized — recognized  not  merely 
with  the  lips,  not  merely  in  the  mind,  but  in  that  which  more  or  less  influ- 
ences all  other  faculties — recognized  in  the  heart ;  all  recognize  a  superior 
power,  all  are  linked  with  the  Creator  by  the  golden  chain  of  feeling.  The 
•worship  of  God  is  therefore  eo-extensive  with  the  family  of  man,  and  religion 
bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world.  This  being  the  case, 
the  whole  race  of  man  is  related  not  only  to  a  common  Father,  but  each  to 
each.  This  world  is  a  world  of  brothers.  Vary  it  is  true  they  do,  but  their 
points  of  agreement  are  more  numerous,  and  we  will  add,  more  important, 
than  their  points  of  difference.     They  all  recognize  a  common  Creator,  and 
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hough  the  recognition  is  made  in  difierent  vestments  the  sentiment  of  the 
oul,  and  not  the  garb  of  the  body,  the  great  fact  of  recognition,  and  not 
he  manner  of  its  being  made,   is  the  object  of  chief  consideration.     Come, 
hen,  and  let  us  elevate  ourselves   above  the  surrounding  atmosphere  of 
larrow-mindedness,   and  behold  from  our  lofty  station  the  whole  race  of 
nan  in  adoration  at  the  Almighty's  feet.     The  Greek,  the  Jew,  the  bar- 
jarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number, 
ender  their  heart-felt  recognition  of  the  Creator's  greatness  and  supremacy, 
rhe  words  in  which  they  address  him  are,  it  is  true,  diverse,  but  he  judgeth 
lot  as  man  judgeth,  and  through  the  ^'arying  forms  of  language  receives 
with  pleasure  the  spirit  of  devotion,  which  they  all  are  fitted  to  convey.     On 
:he  view  which  has  now  been  given,  we  for  ourselves  dwell  with  serene 
delight.     We  escape  gladly  from  the  trammels  of  bigotry,  and  revel  at  large 
in  the  expanded  atmosphere  of  this  universal  church.     There  we  behold  in 
our  gladdening  visions  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Jesus  and  his  disciples, 
Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant,  the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian,  the  Trinitarian  and  the 
Unitarian,  offering  up  a  homage  the  same  in  essence,  however  difierent  in 
form.     There  we  see  the  whole  race  of  man  in  all  ages  and  all  countries 
worshiping  a  common  Creator,  and  the  very  forms  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished become  venerable  in  our  eyes  by  reason  of  the  common  spirit  of 
which  they  are  the  vehicle.    The  spirit,  it  is  true,  while  it  remains  the  same 
in  kind,  varies  in  the  degree  and  the  purity  of  its  manifestations.     But  this 
does  not  annihilate  the  gratification  which  we  feel ;  for  the  spirit  of  devotion 
we  find  age  after  age  improving,  till  it  reaches  its  fulness  of  perfection  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  in  all  his  faithful  followers.     In  every  period  of  man's  his- 
tory, and  in  every  part  of  the  globe  at  the  present  day,  the  sentiment  of  re- 
ligion is  proportionate  to  the  ability  of  God's  creatures,  and  they  have  all 
been,  and  they  all  still  are,  making  progress  from  one  measure  of  devotion 
to  another,  growing  in  rehgious  sentiment  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
the  extent  of  human  power  and  the  great  designs  of  the  common  Parent. 
How,  we  ask,  can  the  man  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  these 
views  despond  respecting  the  destiny  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  above  all,  can 
he  turn  bigot  and  persecutor  ?     Neither  of  these.     All  is  well,  all  is  for  the 
best,  all  proceeds  from  good  to  good  again.     True,  imperfections  largely 
abound,  but  imperfection  is  the  heritage  of  man.     True,  misery  overspreads 
many  portions  of  the  world,  but  misery  is  gradually  passing  away,  and  the 
reign  of  peace  is  extending  its  gentle  rule.     The  majority  of  the  race  are 
not,  as  some  teach,  hateful  to  God  in  this  world,  and  about  to  be  the  objects 
of  his  vengeance  in  the  next — are  not  living  in  pain  and  dropping  into  tor- 
ment.    The  world  is  God's  family,  each  member  as  well  oti"  as  God  could 
make  him,  and  preparing  to  enter  into  purer  and  larger  measures  of  God's 
benignity.     The  majority  of  our  race  are  not  a  horde  of  practical  Atheists, 
as  system- mongers  say,  but  the  world  is  a  church  hymning  in  various 
strains,  all  imperfect  and  many  poor  and  low,  still  all  hymning  in  strains  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  the  praises  of  the  Common  Parent.     How  then 
can  I  persecute  ?     True,  all  think  not  as  I  think,  but  that  is  God's  arrange- 
ment, and  we  will  add  in  many  respects  man's  blessing.     True,  all  worship 
not  in  my  form,  still  all  do  worship.     True,  all  use  not  my  words,  but  all 
use  the  words  or  feel  the  emotions  which  their  condition  dictates  and  allows. 
But  many  possess  emotions  inferior  to  your  own :   that  is  a  reason  why  I 
slwuld  use  persuasion  but  not  persecution.     If  1  persecute  a  man  I  perse- 
cute a  brother,  I  persecute  a  fellow-worshiper  of  a  Common  Creator.    Awav 
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then  vvilh  persecution  in  all  its  forms,  of  word  as  well  as  of  deed,  and  let  us 
strive  to  communicate  by  gentleness  and  intreaty,  by  argument  and  evidence, 
the  higher  blessings  of  which  as  Christians  we  are  made  partakers. 

Had  such  been  the  views  of  the  priesthood  of  this  kingdom  tiiey  would 
have  better  appreciated  than  they  did  the  character  of  Lord  Byron  in  respect 
to  rehgion  —  they  would  have  persecuted  him  less  with  their  scorpion- 
tongues— his  name  would  have  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
and  his  heart  been  saved  from  raauy  a  depraving  influence.  Outlawed  by 
the  clergy  the  noble  poet  was  driven  to  defy  in  word  that  which  he  felt 
strongly  in  his  soul,  and  by  efforts  to  represent  himself  as  bad  at  least  as  he 
was  represented  by  the  priests  ;  and  thus  he  actually  rendered  himself  worse 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  been.  Still  Lord  Byron  was  not  destitute  at 
any  period  of  his  life  of  the  power  of  religion.  As  a  sentiment  he  felt  it  in 
his  earliest — in  his  worst — in  his  best,  that  is,  his  latest  days.  Nor  do  we 
doubt  that  he  knew  more  of  the  power  of  religious  emotion  than  many  of 
those  who  misunderstood  and  maligned  his  character.  A  true  poet  must  be 
devotional.  The  religious  feelings  are  an  inherent  element  in  the  poet's 
soul.  The  spirit  of  poetry  is  intimately  allied  with  the  spirit  of  religion  ; 
they  are  based  on  the  same  lofty  susceptibihties ;  they  are  kindled  by  the 
same  imagination,  and  fed  by  the  same  affluence  of  feeling.  Inspiration 
transmutes  the  man  into  the  poet,  and  without  inspiration  no  one  can  be 
fervently  devotional.  The  fine  susceptibilities  of  Byron's  soul  received,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  a  devotional  dye  from  those  fountains  of  devotion- 
al feeling  which  many  of  the  writings  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  so 
abundantly  supply.  This  baptism  into  religion  was  too  congenial  with  his 
iimate  dispositions,  and  too  pervasive  in  its  influence  for  him  ever  in  after 
life  to  lose  its  sanctifying  power.  At  an  early  period  indeed  he  was  led  by 
the  strength  of  his  native  genius  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  shackles  of 
human  creeds  vviih  their  absurd  and  stultifying  dogmas.  Yet  evidence  is 
not  wanting  to  shew  that  he  even  then  knew  how  to  discriminate  between 
religion  and  its  forms,  reverencing  his  Maker  while  he  renounced  the  impo- 
sitions of  his  fellow-mortals.  During  his  youth  and  his  t^arly  manhood,  the 
friends  of  his  bosom  were  men  fitted  not  to  strengthen  but  impair  his  reli- 
gious convictions,  and  at  this  period  of  his  life  he  indulged  in  a  style  of 
speaking  on  religious  matters,  reckless,  oflensive,  and  disgusting.  Often  we 
doubt  not  his  heart  belied  his  tongue — 

In  his  detestation  of  hypocrisy  Lord  Byron  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
self-depreciation,  and  especially  on  subjects  of  religion,  took  a  strange  and  a 
culpable  pleasure  in  exhibiting  himseh'  in  the  d;ukest  colours.  Bet  even  in 
his  wildest  excesses  he  was  not  destitute  of  religious  feeling,  lie  denied, 
we  know,  the  current  opinions  of  the  religious  world  ;  he  doubted  of  the  soul's 
immortality;  but  he  was  never  without  Ood  in  the  midst  of  his  own  creation; 
he  was  not,  as  his  enemies  asserted,  an  Atheist ;  he  was  not  an  Atheist  even 
in  J  rofession,  much  less  in  feeling.  No;  his  soul  was  too  keenly  alive  to 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  the  works  of  creation  to  allow  him  to  en- 
tertain serious  doubts  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  Nor  was  he  a  willing 
believer  in  the  mortality  of  man.  He  felt  his  creed  to  be  cold  and  uncom- 
forting — he  felt  the  insufficiency  of  this  world  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  soul. 
There  was  in  him  an  intense  and  incessant  craving  after  a  higher  and 
purer  and  richer  happiness  than  is  here  to  bo  foimd— after  a  world  ot  sun- 
nier ekics,  and  less  misery — of  fuller  bliss  and  Icbs  alloy,  than  arc  even  hin 
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once  favourite  eastern  climes.  Lord  Byron's  temperament  was  one  fitted  by 
nature  to  be  eminently  devout ;  and  had  it  not  been  so  perverted  by  Calvin- 
ism in  his  childhood,  and  by  scepticism  in  his  youth  ;  had  he  possessed  the 
advantage  of  a  judicious  and  enlightened  Christian  for  a  guide — of  one  who 
could  separate  the  chaff  of  religion  from  the  wheat,  and  would  have  formed 
his  pupil's  creed  by  evidence,  not  by  injunction,  and  have  nurtured,  not  out- 
raged the  Poet's  religious  emotions,  he  would,  we  are  assured,  have  been  as 
eminent  for  his  piety  as  he  is  for  his  poesy.  We  are  not  the  apologist,  but 
the  judge  of  Dyron,  and  this  is  our  verdict — a  verdict  compelled  against  our 
prejudgments  by  the  force  of  the  evidence  as  it  appears  in  the  memoir  of 
him,  written  by  his  fiier.d  Mr.  Moore.  The  opinion  we  have  pronounced 
falls  short  of  that  given  by  one  who  may  possess  some  claims  to  speak  on 
the  subject.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  I  remember  saying  to  him,  (in  an  interview 
they  had  in  London,)  that  I  really  thought,  that  if  he  lived  a  few  years  he 
would  alter  his  sentiments.  He  answered  rather  sharply,  '  I  suppose  you 
are  one  of  those  who  prophesy  I  will  (shall)  turn  Methodist.'  I  replied, 
•No;  I  dont  expect  \our  conversion  to  be  of  such  an  ordinary  kind.  I 
would  (shoi'ld)  rather  look  to  see  you  retreat  upon  the  Cathohc  faith  and 
distinguish  yourself  by  the  austerity  of  your  penances.  The  species  of  reli- 
gion to  which  you  viust  or  mmj  one  day  attach  yourself  must  exercise  a 
strong  power  on  the  imagination.'  He  smiled  srravely  and  seemed  to  allow 
I  might  be  right."*  The  work  of  Dr.  Kennedy  supplies  abundant  materials 
for  the  confirmation,  if  not  the  expansion,  of  the  views  we  have  now  given. 
The  author  was  situated  as  an  army  physician  at  Cephalonia  during  the 
period  of  Lord  Byron's  stay  at  that  island,  prior  to  his  fatal  visit  to  Greece. 
Four  of  the  author's  associates,  natives,  as  well  as  himself,  of  Scotland, 
had  been  driven,  as  have  many  others,  among  whom  Byron  himself  is  to  be 
reckoned,  by  the  revoliing  abaurdiiies  of  Calvinism,  to  the  reception  of  infi- 
delity. Dr.  Kennedy  having  received  a  liberal  education,  and  bavins:  direct- 
ed especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  rehgion,  undertook  to  lay  before  his 
friends,  in  a  private  conference,  the  evidences  in  favour  of  what  he  thought 
Christianity.  Of  this  design  Byron  becoming  apprized,  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  allowed  to  join  the  party.  Notwithstanding  a  report  that  his  Lordship's 
object  was  in  this  overture  to  gain  an  opportunity  to  study  "  a  Methodist," 
with  a  view  to  his  exhibition  in  Don  Juan,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  dis- 
believing his  sincerity,  and  the  fact  of  his  desiring  to  make  one  in  a  confe- 
rence of  this  nature  shews  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  actual  opinions. 
Some  of  the  obJLCiioi.s  which  Byron  made  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  prove 
his  unacquaintedness  with  the  subject,  and  were,  perhaps,  solely  intended  to 
draw  Dr.  Kennedy  into  explanations.  We  cannot  think  that  a  mind  such  as 
Byron's  could  lay  much  stress  on  the  objection  that  many  fine  writers  had 
rejected  Christianity,  or  on  the  allegation  that  the  apostles  did  not  write 
good  Greek.  .  Other  difficulties  there  were,  however,  the  result  of  the  action 
of  his  own  powerful  mind  on  prevailing  dogmas  which  Dr.  Kennedy  was 
little  fitted  to  remove,  and  which  proved  the  great  barriers  in  Byron's  mind 
to  a  conversion  to  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Kennedy  opens  the  conference  by  a 
long  address  on  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  and  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing between  these  and  the  vital  parts  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  ends  with 
retaining  nearly  all  the  absurdities  which  obstruct  the  entrance  of  Unbe- 
lievers into  the  pale  of  Christ's  fold.  At  the  reading  of  a  summary  of  the 
fundatnental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  which  Byron  must  be  converted, 

*  Moore's  Life  of  Bvron. 
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containing,  from  "  the  works  of  John  Newton,"  an  exposition  of  Original 
Sin,  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  &c.,  &c.,  his  Lordship  took  the  alarm, 
interrupted  the  reader,  and  alleged  with  much  pertinency, 

"  What  we  want  is  to  be  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  true,  because,  if  we 
can  believe  this,  it  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  must  believe  all 
the  doctrines  it  contains." 

In  some  matters  Byron  seems  to  have  been  better  informed  than  his 
teacher. 

"  Your  favourite  Scott  does  not  say  that  it  was  the  Devil  who  tempted  Eve, 
nor  does  the  Bible  say  a  word  about  the  Devil.  It  is  only  said  that  the  ser- 
pent spoke,  and  that  it  was  the  subtlest  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

The  following  contains  "  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  he  had  met 
with,  and  which  he  could  not  overcome :"  "  the  existence  of  so  much  pure 
evil  in  the  world  as  he  had  witnessed,  and  which  he  could  not  reconcile  to 
the  idea  of  a  benevolent  Creator."  Dr.  Kennedy  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
solve  his  difficulties.  We  read,  however,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  a  few 
months  after  this  Byron  did  find,  at  least,  some  relief  to  his  mind  from  a 
work  of  a  brother  physician,  a  work  uniting  religion  and  philosophy,  phi- 
lanthropy and  devotion,  poetry  and  feeling,  in  most  felicitous  harmony, — a 
work  to  which  we,  and  doubtless  hundreds  besides,  owe  some  of  our  dearest 
and  best  impressions,  we  mean  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's  on  the  Divine  Go- 
vernment. We  extract  all  that  his  Lordship  is  recorded  to  have  said  on  the 
subject,  omitting  Dr.  Kennedy's  interlocutions,  as  containing  nothing  new  to 
our  readers. 

"The  author  proves  that  the  punishment  of  hell  is  not  eternal — it  will  have 
a  termination." — "  They  sent  it  out  to  me  from  England  to  make  a  convert 
of  me,  I  suppose :  the  arguments  lie  uses  are  strong.  He  draws  them  from 
the  Bible  itself,  and  by  shewing  that  a  time  will  come  when  every  intelligent 
creature  shall  be  supremely  happy,  and  eternally  so,  he  expunges  that  shock- 
ing doctrine  that  sin  and  misery  will  for  ever  exist  under  the  government  of  a 
God  whose  highest  attribute  is  love  and  goodness ;  and  thus,  by  removing 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  reconciles  us  to  the  wise  and  good  Creator 
whom  the  Scriptures  reveal." — "  Nay,"  he  said,  "  that  is  not  a  strong  argu- 
ment, for  a  good  God  can  permit  sin  to  exist  for  a  while,  but  evince  his  good- 
ness and  power  at  last  by  rooting  it  all  out  and  rendering  all  his  creatures 
happy." — "  Well,  it  proves  the  goodness  of  God,  and  is  more  consistent  with 
the  notions  of  our  reason  to  believe,  that  if  God,  for  wise  purposes,  per- 
mitted sin  to  exist  for  a  while,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  bring  al)out  a  greater 
good  than  could  have  been  eticctcd  without  it,  his  goodness  will  be  more 
strikingly  manifested  in  anticipating  the  time  when  every  intelligent  creature 
will  be  purified  from  sin  and  relieved  from  misery  and  rendered  permanently 
happy." — "  Come,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  the  author  founds  his  belief  on  the 
very  scriptures  themselves." — "  You  may  find  many  passages  in  the  Bible 
where  the  word  everlasting  or  eternal  signifies  limited  duration." — "  But 
why  are  you  so  anxious  to  maintain  and  prove  the  eternity  of  hell  punish- 
ments ?  It  is  certainly  not  a  humane  doctrme,  and  appears  very  inconsistent 
with  the  mild  and  benevolent  doctrines  of  Christ." — "  To  my  present  appre- 
hension it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing,  could  it  be  proveci,  that  ultimately 
all  created  beings  were  to  be  happy.  This  would  appear  most  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  God,  whose  power  is  omnipotent,  and  whose  principal 
attribute  is  love.  I  cannot  yield  to  your  doctrme  of  the  eternal  duration  of 
punishment ;  this  author's  opinion  is  more  humane,  and  I  think  he  supports 
it  very  strongly  from  Scripture." 

The  influence  of  this  delightful  work  on  Byron's  mind  had  evidently  been 
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▼ery  great,  and  had  Dr.  Smith  been  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  resuk 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  far  different  from  what  it  was.  The  confe- 
rence did  not  continue.  Dr.  Kennedy's  friends  renaained  unconverted. 
With  Lord  Byron  in  private  he  had  one  or  two  interviews;  but  having  the 
overwhelming  load  of  Calvinism  on  his  back,  he  made  but  slow  prepress  in 
his  labours.  Having  remarked  that  "  the  mass  of  superstition  and  hypocri^ 
which  exists,  not  only  on  the  continent,  but  even  to  some  extent  in  England, 
is  the  cause  of  the  infidelity  of  thousands,"  Byron  adds,  in  reply  to  a  remark 
of  Dr.  Kennedy, 

"  I  know  the  Scriptures  suflBciently  well  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  mild 
and  benignant  spirit  of  this  religion  were  believed  and  acted  on  by  all,  there 
would  be  a  wonderful  change  in  this  wicked  world  ;  and  I  have  always  made 
it  a  rule  to  respect  every  man  who  conscientiously  believes  the  Scriptures, 
whatever  external  creed  he  may  profess ;  and  most  cordially  do  I  detect  hy- 
pocrites of  all  sorts,  especially  hypocrites  in  religion." 

His  attention  to  the  Scriptures  was  in  fact  considerable.  More  than  once 
he  expressly  says  that  he  was  a  reader  of  them,  and  it  appears  from  the 
following  that  the  Bible  was  his  companion.  "  I  read  more  of  the  Bible 
than  you  are  aware,"  said  Lord  B,,  "  I  have  a  Bible  which  my  sister  gave 
me,  who  is  an  excellent  woman,  and  I  read  it  very  often."  "  He  went  into 
his  bed-room,  and  brought  out  a  pocket  Bible,"  and  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  turned  to  a  passage  which  Dr.  Kennedy  wished  to  refer  to,  but 
which  he  could  not  at  the  moment  find,  he  shewed  that  he  was  not  a  little 
conversant  with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Kennedy  chided 
him  for  writing  his  Cain,  and  stated  that  it  had  been  productive  of  mischief. 

"  To  myself  it  has,"  said  Lord  B.,  "  for  it  has  raised  such  an  outcry 
against  me  from  the  bigots  in  every  quarter,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of 
the  church,  that  they  have  stamped  me  an  infidel  without  mercy  and  without 
ceremony ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  or  ever  can  be  injurious  to 
ethers." — "  They  have  all  mistaken  my  object  in  writing  Cain.  Have  I  not 
a  right  to  draw  the  characters  with  as  much  fidelity,  and  truth,  and  consis- 
tency as  history  or  tradition  tixes  on  them  ?  Now  it  is  absurd  to  expect  frora 
Cain  sentiments  of  piety  and  submission  when  he  was  a  murderer  of  his 
brother,  and  a  rebel  against  his  Creator." 

The  ensuing  words  merit  attention  : 

"  I  do  not  reject  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  I  want  only  sufficient  pro(^9 
of  it  to  take  up  the  profession  in  earnest,  anil  I  do  not  believe  myself  to  be 
so  bad  a  Christian  as  many  of  those  who  preach  against  me  with  the  greatest 
fury,  many  of  whom  I  have  never  seen  nor  injured.  They  furnish  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  latent  hypocrites  themselves,  else  why  not  use  gentler  and  more 
Christian  means." 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  his  instructor,  "  What  are  your  difficulties  ?" 
"  it  is  not  necessary,"  he  said,  "  to  mention  more  when  I  find  sufficient 
already  :  there  is,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  alone 
qHite  appalling.''^  The  beginning  of  the  reply  of  the  learned  Doctor  con- 
tains so  much  simplicity  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  "  There 
is  no  more  difficulty  about  this  than  about  any  of  the  others"  (scil.  doctrines 
of  Calvinism).  The  mention  of  this  difficulty  leads  Dr.  K.  to  abuse  those 
terrible  misbelievers  the  Socinians.  This  the  learned  Doctor  seems  to  have 
been  rather  addicted  to  ;  but,  on  one  occasion,  Byron  and  his  friends  read 
him  tbereou  a  severe  lesson,  accusing  "  him  of  being  loo  severe  on  this 
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sect" — "  that  my  opinions  were  too  exclusive  and  narrow,  and  less  candid 
and  charitable  in  judging  of  others  than  they  should  be."  If  so,  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy has  met  with  retribution,  not  (God  forbid)  at  the  hands  of  Unitarians, 
but  of  orthodoxy  higher  and  purer  than  his,  the  Monthly  Review  for  August 
having  declared  that  he  had  "  no  religion  ;"  and  why?  because,  as  far  as 
appears  from  his  book,  he  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  prevailing  sects. 
After  having,  on  another  occasion,  indulged  in  a  bitter  invective  against 
"  Arians,  Socinians,  Swedenborgians,  and  fanatics  of  all  descriptions,"  he  is 
thus  taken  up  by  Lord  Byron  : 

"  You  seem  to  hate  the  Socinians.  Is  this  charitable  ?  Why  would  you 
exclude  a  sincere  Socinian  from  the  hope  of  salvation  ?  They  draw  their 
doctrine  from  the  Bible.  Their  religion,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  seems  to  be 
spreading  very  much.  Lady  B.  is  a  great  one  among  thera,  and  much  looked 
up  to.  She  and  I  used  to  have  a  great  many  discussions  on  religion,  and 
some  differences  arose  from  this  point;  but  on  comparing  all  the  points 
together,  I  found  that  her  rehgion  was  very  similar  to  mine." 

Among  the  works  which  Dr.  Kennedy  supplied  Lord  Byron  with,  in  order  to 
convert  him,  were  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  and  Jones  on  the  Trinity.  Of  the 
former  his  Lordship  has  expressed  his  opinion  :  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  deep 
for  me."  The  latter  may  be  characterized  as  making  by  its  "  clear  display," 
"  darkness  visible."  During  the  several  conversations  in  which  Dr.  K. 
engaged  with  Byron,  his  Lordship  always  shewed  a  disposition  to  hear  what 
could  be  stated,  and  to  read,  as  he  had  time,  what  was  supplied  to  him  in 
defence  of  the  Christianity  of  his  sincere,  well-intentioned,  but  mistaken  in- 
structor. "  There  was  nothing,"  says  Dr.  K.,  "  in  his  manner  which  ap- 
proached to  levity,  or  any  thing  which  indicated  a  wish  to  mock  at  religion." 
In  quitting  Cephalonia  for  Greece  his  Lordship  took  with  him  the  religious 
books  with  which  Dr.  K.  was  able  to  furnish  him,  intimating,  as  indeed  he 
had  done  throughout  his  intercourse  with  Dr.  K.,  his  purpose  to  study  the 
subject  of  religion  with  attention.  His  mournful  story  is  well  known. 
Whilst  doing  something  to  redeem  his  faults,  and  promising  much  more,  he 
met  with  a  premature  death  in  a  land  which  he  wished  to  liberate  and 
enlighten.  Dr.  Kennedy  does  not  supply  us  with  any  very  important  infor- 
mation respecting  his  religious  feelings  in  his  dying  hour.  He  was  always 
a  believer  in  Predestination,  and  was  influenced  by  it  to  the  last.  "  Dr. 
Bruno  wished  to  bleed  him.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  if  my  hour  is  come,  I  shall 
die  whether  I  lose  my  blood  or  keep  it.'"  Afterward  his  servant  having 
said,  "  the  Lord's  will  be  done,"  his  Lordship  added,  "  Yes,  not  mine." 
The  following  trait  of  domestic  affection  we  cannot  withhold.  "  He  then 
tried  to  utter  a  few  words,  of  which  none  were  intelligible,  except  "  My 
sister,  my  child."  Among  Dr.  Kennedy's  concluding  remarks  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  There  are  circumstances  which  induce  me  to  believe  that  Lord  Byron 
never  doubted  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  arising  probaldy 
from  the  influence  of  early  education,  if  no  higher  principle  was  in  operation, 
and  that  those  hints  of  infidelity  were  thrown  out  by  way  of  desperate  or 
contemptuous  bravado." — "  He  felt  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  happy 
in  his  unsettled  notions  of  rehgion.  He  vaguely  hoped  that  if  the  Scriptures 
were  true,  he  should  ascertain  the  truth  of  them  some  time  or  other." — "  His 

!)atience  in  listening  to  me,  his  candour  in  never  putting  captious  objections, 
lis  acknowledgment  of  his  own  sinfulness,  gave  hojie  tlftit  the  bles.'^ing  of 
religious  truth  might  be  opened  to  his  understanding,  and  though  these  were 
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damped  l»y  an  occasional  levity,  at  least  by  the  want  of  that  seriousness  which 
the  subject  required,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  g-eiicral  result  was  favourable." 
— "  With  respect  to  relis^ion,  we  find  nothing  like  a  settled  enmity  to  it,  or  a 
settled  conviction  that  it  was  an  imposture." — "  He  was,  in  fact,  what  he 
represented  himself  to  be  when  I  saw  him,  unsettled  in  his  reli^ous  opinions. 
He  rejected  the  appellation  of  infidel ;  he  said  it  was  a  cold  and  chilling-  word. 
He  confessed  he  was  not  happy ;  he  said  he  wished  to  be  convinced  of  the 
tnith  of  religion." 


UNDESIGNED   COINCIDENCE'S   IN    SCRIPTURE.* 

These  two  useful  and  neatly  executed  volumes  contain  an  application  of 
the  ar<jument  of  Paley  in  the  Hor?e  Panlinse  to  the  Gospels  and  the  Pentateuch. 
They  are  intended  as  a  slight  supplement  to  the  great  works  of  Lardner 
and  of  Paley,  to  shew  from  undesigned  and  hitherto  unobserved  coincidences 
the  s;enuineness  and  credibility  of  these  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  If  the 
argument  has  not  ia  JMr.  Blunt's  hands  the  force  which  it  possesses  when 
wielded  by  his  great  exemplar,  if  the  coincidences  which  he  adduces  are 
less  convincing,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  ground  upon  which  he  treads 
is  fer  less  favourable  for  the  application  of  such  an  argument,  than  a  com- 
parison of  the  history  of  St.  Luke,  in  which  St.  Paul  is  tbe  hero,  and  the 
Epistles,  of  which  St.  Paul  is  the  author,  must  necessarily  be.  In  the  gos- 
pels the  principal  ma'erials  have  been  pre-occupied  ;  and  in  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  its  application,  owinsc  to  the  antiquity  and  the  brevity  of  the  nar- 
rative and  the  entire  absence  of  other  writings,  with  which  to  compare  it, 
becomes  much  more  difficult.  But  Mr.  Blunt  does  not  challenge  a  compa- 
rison with  more  elaborate  writers  on  the  evidences.  It  would  be  doins;  him 
injustice  to  judge  his  "  unpretending  volumes"  by  a  standard  borrowed 
from  their  merits.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  help  observing  that  Mr.  Blunt's 
works  are  to  those  of  his  predecessors  precisely  what  in  pictures  a  copy  is 
to  an  original,  having  something  of  the  weakness  and  imperfections  of  imi- 
tation, instead  of  the  power  and  brightness  of  an  original  conception. 

They  are  the  strained  efforts  of  a  man  on  the  watch  for  whatever  may  be 
plausibly  turned  to  his  advantage,  rather  than  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
unbiassed  observation  ;  and  hence  it  appears  to  us  that  his  remarks  are  more 
fitted  to  charm  and  confirm  one  who  already  holds  the  Scriptures  sacred, 
than  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  sceptic.  We  should  rather  say  of 
his  instances  of  coincidence,  that  discrepancy,  inconsistency,  in  such  parti- 
culars would  at  once  invalidate  tlie  narrative,  than  that  in  themselves  they 
furnish  arguments  for  its  veracity. 

Paley  demonstrates  more  than  the  consistency  of  St.  Paul  either  with 
himself  or  with  St  Luke.  His  argument  proves  the  impossibility  of  forgery. 
The  coincidences  he  adduces  are  such  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable and  incredible  that  a  forger  would  have  or  could  have  contrived. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Blunt's  examples  of  consistency  are  often  such  as 


*  The  V'eracity  of  the  Evangelists  aud  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  &c.  Pp.  187.  1828. 
AudThe  Vei-acity  of  the  Five  Books  of  .Moses  argued  from  Undesigned  Coincidences. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  I'.luiit.     Pp.  214.     1830. 
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no  writer,  with  the  smallest  pretensions  to  credibility,  could  have  avoided  ; 
siich  as  might,  doubtless,  be  found  in  a  fictitious  narrative  constructed  with 
tolerable  skill.  We  by  no  means  extend  this  observation  to  all  his  ex- 
amples. Some  of  them  are  as  striking  as  they  are  new  ;  and  his  remarks 
are  often  as  just  as  they  are  ingenious.  They  shew  Mr.  Blunt  to  have  been 
a  careful  and  attentive  reader  and  examiner  of  scripture.  As  such  we 
tender  him  our  cordial  thanks  and  regard.  Would  that  the  "  Fellows" 
either  of  St.  John's  College  or  any  other  college  who  loiter  about  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  universities  partook  of  his  spirit.  The  Christian  world  would 
benefit  thereby  !  Mr.  Blunt  is  often  successful  in  the  application  of  the 
argument,  and  the  advantage  of  it  is,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  that  it 
consists  of  parts  one  or  more  of  which,  if  they  be  thought  unsound,  may  be 
detached  without  any  dissolution  of  the  reasoning  as  a  whole."  They  are 
not  the  links  of  a  syllogism,  whose  chain,  if  one  of  them  give  way,  is  broken, 
and  falls  with  all  its  consequences  to  the  ground,  but  like  so  many  weights  of 
various  sizes  they  may  severally  be  removed,  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
scale  still  be  evident. 

We  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter  of  the  two  volumes,  on  the  Ve- 
racity of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses.  The  author  is  here  on  comparatively 
untried  and  untrodden  ground.  He  has  introduced  us  to  interesting  points 
and  beauties  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  which,  if  they  do  not  add  much  to  our 
previous  conviction  of  its  genuineness  and  veracity,  still  afi:brd  sources  of 
improving  and  agreeable  reflection.  He  has  struck,  as  it  were,  into  some 
of  the  secret  and  retired  by-paths,  which  skirt  the  high  and  beaten  road  of 
criticism,  and  conducted  us  to  some  delightful  spots  for  quiet  and  religious 
contemplation.  Though  his  patriarchal  church  may  be  constructed  of  too 
slender  materials,  or  may  want  a  stronger  cement ;  though  the  argued  im- 
becility and  insignificance  of  a  Bcthuel,  the  father  of  Rebekah,  (Gen.  xxiv.,) 
might,  we  conceive,  have  been  represented  in  a  fictitious  narrative  with  as 
httle  appearance  of  design  ;  though  some  other  arguments  from  consistency 
may  add  little  to  our  opinion  of  the  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, founded  already  on  less  refined  observation  of  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, so  obviously  accordant  as  these  contents  are  with  every  idea  we  can 
form  of  the  manners  and  state  of  a  primitive  and  patriarchal  age  ;  yet  it  is 
pleasing  and  instructive  to  be  assured,  and  the  labours  of  Mr.  Blunt  do 
assure  us,  that  the  more  closely  the  narrative  is  inspected,  the  more  intimate 
our  acquaintance  becomes  with  its  least  prominent  features,  the  stronger 
will  be  our  conviction  of  its  credibility  ;  the  more  reasons  we  shall  discover 
for  believing  that  the  author  of  the  earliest  of  histories  has  recorded  facts 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  not  devised  a  tale,  ambitious  of  effect.  Such 
remote  instances  of  consistency  as  Mr,  B.  adduces  are  the  proper  proofs  of 
this ;  being  exactly  such  as  a  practised  writer,  who  never  places  a  word 
without  an  object,  would  have  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous  situation — but 
falling  incidentally  as  they  do  from  the  pen  of  the  sacred  historian,  shew 
that  while  pursuing  one  simple  object,  he  is  at  no  pains  to  display  the  whole 
of  his  resources  for  narration. 

A  list  of  the  instances  of  coincidence  which  these  volumes  contain  might 
be  useful  to  our  readers,  who  would  thus  be  able  at  once  to  verify  their  cor- 
rectness for  themselves,  but  it  would  require  more  space  than  can  conve- 
niently be  allowed.  We  recommend  tlicm  to  perusal.  The  Quarterly 
Review,  in  speaking  of  the  first  of  these  volumes,  recommends  the  work 
to  those  parents  who  feel  the  want  of  books  calculated  to  interest  as  well  as 
instruct  young  readers ;  and  wc  cordially  agree  in  so  doing.     We  recom- 
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mend  them  also  to  students  and  young  ministers  as  an  excellent  example  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  should  study  the  Scriptures,  and  a  proof  of  the  yet 
unexhausted  treasures  of  useful  obsersation  which  they  contain. 

At  one  or  two  things  in  them  we  own  ourselves  surprised.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  any  man,  of  any  critical  knowledge,  should  speak  of  St.  Paul  as 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  without  the  least  apparent  consci- 
ousness of  a  doubt  being  ever  entertained  on  the  subject.  We  are  surprised 
at  the  observation,  that  "as  the  Messiah,  the  Jews  were  anxious  to  receive 
Jesus,  which  was  the  character  in  which  he  had  entered  Jerusalem  ;  but  they 
rejected  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  which  was  the  character  in  which  he  stood 
before  them  at  his  trial ;  facts  which,  taken  in  a  doctrinal  view,  are  of  no 
small  value,  proving  as  they  do  that  the  Jews  believed  Christ  to  lay  claim  to 
divinity,  however  they  might  dispute  or  deny  the  right."  We  have  always 
thought  that,  if  theologians  were  agreed  on  any  subject,  they  were  agreed 
that  the  Jews  rejected  Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  and  were  averse  to  receive  him 
in  this  character :  the  great  object  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  appears  to 
have  been  to  persuade  the  world  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  We  know, 
too,  that  many  orthodox  theologians  have  contended  that  the  Jews  expected 
their  Messiah  to  be  a  divine  person,  and  drew  this  expectation  justly,  as  they 
conceive,  from  their  prophecies;  so  that  if  they  received  him  in  one  cha- 
racter, the  other  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  leave  Mr.  Blunt  to 
reconsider  his  novel  opinion. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  censure.  In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Mr, 
Blunt's  volumes  we  have  taken  great  interest :  we  decidedly  agree  with  him 
in  thinking,  and  the  observation  has  often  been  forced  upon  our  own  minds, 
that  "  where  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  narrative  have  the  impress  of 
truth,  the  extraordinary  have  a  valid  right  to  challenge  our  consideration 
too ;"  and  "  that  the  more  attentively  and  closely  we  examine  the  Scriptures, 
the  more  shall  we  be  convinced  that  the  natural  and  supernatural  events  re- 
corded in  them,  must  stand  or  fall  together."  The  latter  part  of  the 
volume  on  the  veracity  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  contains  a  distinct,  con- 
cise, and  valuable,  summary  of  their  internal  evidence  to  which  we  can  only 
refer ;  and  with  the  concluding  page  of  the  volume  on  the  Evangelists, 
"  where  the  author  is  commending  a  moral  life  as  a  means  of  faith,"  we 
here  present  our  readers  : 

"  Frequently  is  faith  found  dead  in  operation  amongst  those  who  have  had 
the  best  opportunities  from  knowledge,  and  the  habitual  exercise  of  their 
reason,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  revelation, 
and  who  are  ready  to  admit  that  those  testimonies  are  satisfactory.  Whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  the  cottage  roof  perhaps,  (where  the  evidences  have 
been  little  examined,)  but  where  prayer  and  a  life  agreeable  to  Scripture  have 
been  resorted  to,  may  the  minister  of  God  discover  the  active  workings  of  a 
faith  the  most  lively;  not  exhibiting  itself  in  vapid  and  heartless  exclamations 
of  belief,  but  in  the  more  sober  fruits  of  patience  under  sickness — trust  in 
God  under  poverty — courage  to  meet  the  fever  and  contagion  for  a  neigh- 
bour's relief — gratitude  for  mercies  received,  without  a  question  but  that 
from  God's  hands  they  immediately  flow.  These  and  the  like  fruits  of  a 
stedfast  faith,  I  repeat,  may  be  often  met  with  in  a  thatched  cottage  of  our 
land,  chiefly  resulting  from  God's  blessing  on  a  moral  life,  and  the  outpouring 
of  prayer,  so  that  even  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  parish  shall  enter  that  poor 
man's  door,  and  stand  beside  his  sick-bed  with  a  feeling  almost  of  envy  at  the 
delightful  sincerity  of  the  unlearned  sufferer;  reproach  himself,  that,  though 
a  master  in  Israel,  he  knoweth  not  these  things  to  the  same  extent,  and  renew, 
perhaps,  the  slumbering  flame  of  his  own  devotion  at  the  hearth  of  his  less 
highly-gifted  brother." 


(    gk;   ) 

ESSAY  ON   THE  PROPER  USE   OF  THE   RETROSPECTIVE   FACULTY. 

I. 

"  Forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind."  ' 

The  faculty  of  memory  is  of  such  prime  importance  in  the  formation  and 
improvement  of  mind,  that  no  progress  whatever  can  be  made  without  it. 
This  faculty  supplies  the  materials  on  which,  all  the  others  work ;  and  in 
proportion  to  its  original  strength  or  weakness  is  the  approximation  to  intel- 
lectual power  or  to  idiotcy.  It  becomes  of  less  importance  as  the  other 
faculties  are  developed,  as  they  supersede  its  office  by  supplying  to  each 
other  the  elements  on  which  they  are  to  be  severally  employed  :  and  hence 
we  perceive  the  cause  and  recognize  the  purpose  for  which  the  memory 
becomes  less  tenacious  as  years  advance.  The  other  faculties  being  brought 
into  play,  the  essential  strength  of  the  memory  becomes  of  less  and  less 
importance  to  the  general  intellectual  improvement ;  while  the  correctness 
of  its  discipline  should  be  made  an  object  of  perpetual  attention. 

A  powerful,  undisciplined  memory  is  so  wearisome  a  quaHfication  in  a 
companion,  thiU  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  known  such  an  one  to  be  aware 
how  its  vagaries  delay  the  progress  of  the  mind,  and  impede  the  steady 
advance  of  its  improvement:  while  instances  of  a  defective  memory  in 
eminent  men  of  every  class  and  degree,  are  so  common  as  to  prove  that  a 
great  tenacity  of  facts  and  impressions  is  not  a  primary  requisite  of  excel- 
lence. It  was  by  applying  his  extraordinary  power  of  abstraction  to  the 
materials  furnished  by  memory  as  well  as  observation  that  Newton  wrought 
out  stupendous  results  from  a  very  scanty  assortment  o(  facts.  While  ob- 
serving that  an  apple  falls,  and  remembering  only  that  a  feather  floats,  and 
that  rain  was  once  vapour,  he  was  advancing  much  more  rapidly  towards 
his  theory  of  gravitation,  than  if  his  mind  had  been  crowded  with  remem- 
brances of  all  the  circumstances  which  happened  at  the  time  he  was  observ- 
ing feathers  and  showers.  To  him  the  art  of  forgetting  was  as  serviceable 
as  an  unreflecting  person  would  predict  it  to  be  disastrous.  To  have  a  strong 
memory  under  command  is  an  inestimable  advantage  ;  but  to  have  a  weak 
one  under  command  has  been  proved  to  be  sufticient  for  all  needful  pur- 
poses, while  the  other  faculties  are  vigorous. 

This  view  of  the  instrumentality  of  memory,  in  promoting  or  delaying 
the  improvement  of  the  intellect,  is  universally  allowed  ;  but  most  persons 
appear  to  act  upon  an  op|josite  theory  in  their  spiritual  concern?.  Whereas, 
not  only  are  the  instruments  identical  in  the  two  cases,  but  their  operation 
is  strictly  analogous.  All  the  powers  of  the  intellect  are  engaged  in  spiri- 
tual processes,  and  precisely  accordmg  to  their  usual  method  of  operation. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  they  are  employed  upon  facts  ; 
in  the  other,  on  impressions. 

This  difference,  it  is  true,  involves  an  important  distinction — but  a  dis- 
tinction which  only  serves  to  corroborate  the  convictions  we  are  about  to 
offer.  Both  facts  and  impressions  are  important  only  in  their  results;  as 
they  afford  knowledge  or  exert  influence.  The  results  of  facts  are  not 
necessarily  or  often  immediate  ;  those  of  impressions  are  so.  The  agency 
of  memory  is,  therefore,  more  important  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  last. 
A  fact  may  lie  in  the  mind,  like  a  seed  in  the  ground,  for  days,  months,  and 
years,  preserved  by  the  memory,  as  the  seed  by  the  surrounding  soil,  before 
the  fit  season  shall  arrive  for  it  to  put  forth  its  manifestations  of  use  and 
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beauty  ;  but  an  impression  exerts  its  influences  immediately  or  not  at  all. 
When,  for  intellectual  purposes,  the  memory  recalls  facts,  their  intrinsic 
value  may  remain  the  same,  however  frequently  they  may  be  placed  before 
the  mind  ;  but  when  for  spiritual  purposes,  the  etiect  is  different.  Impres- 
sions become  weaker,  and  their  influences  more  and  more  impaired  or 
perverted  the  more  frequently  they  are  acted  upon  by  memory.  Though, 
in  their  own  nature,  they  are,  like  all  moral  influences,  imperishable,  they 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  corruption  and  perversion  ;  and  it  is  far  better 
that  they  should  sul)sist  (though  individually  lost  to  consciousness)  as 
wholesome  elements  of  our  moral  being,  than  that  they  should  pass  under 
a  change  which  is  injurious  to  them,  and  can  answer  no  good  purpose 
whatever. 

The  great  object  of  earthly  discipline  being  to  invigorate  the  spiritual 
nature,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  causes  useless  exh.laration  on  the  one  hand, 
or  depression  on  the  other,  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  habit  of  dwelling  on 
the  past  does  both.  It  needs  not  a  moment's  consideration  to  perceive  that 
the  contemplation  of  past  achievements,  (as  achievements,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  their  results,)  must  occasion  an  elation  of  heart  ill  becoming  those 
who  are  only  entering  upon  the  path  of  spiritual  hfe.  It  is  as  if  the  infant 
should  glory  in  having  put  his  foot  to  the  ground,  and  sit  down  to  congra- 
tulate himself  on  the  feat,  when  perhaps  his  destiny  may  hereafter  call  him 
to  traverse  the  globe.  While  we  employ  the  memory  in  presenting  and 
embellishing  our  own  good  deeds,  we  are  indulging  in  the  most  degrading 
kind  of  spiritual  voluptuousness,  and  insulting  Him  who  bestowed  our 
faculties  for  higher  purposes. 

Many  who  agree  with  us,  as  to  the  folly  and  danger  of  this  species  of 
spiritual  intoxication,  advocate  an  extreme  quite  as  pernicious,  though,  as 
it  is  less  alluring:,  it  is  less  common.  They  would  depress  and  debilitate 
the  soul  by  the  indulgence  of  remorse.  Confounding  remorse  and  repen- 
tance— things  as  different  in  their  nature  as  Memory  and  Hope — they  im- 
pose on  themselves,  and  enjoin  on  others,  the  injurious  penance  of  recording- 
past  sins  and  reviving  past  sorrows,  which,  having  yielded  their  results,  are 
fit  only  to  be  forgotten.  They  flagellate  and  macerate  their  souls  as  monks 
of  old  did  their  bodies;  and  the  punishment  has  the  analogous  eflect  of 
weakening  the  powers  which  need  invigoration,  and  of  superinducing 
disease  to  which  the  penitent  is  not  constitutionally  liable-  If  our  meaning 
be  here  mistaken,  if  we  be  supposed  to  countenance  levity  and  carelessness 
in  spiritual  concerns,  or  any  contempt  of  the  discipline  of  life,  tlie  misap- 
prehension must  arise  from  the  error  we  are  endeavouring  to  expose- 
Remorse,  by  which  we  understand  the  bitter  feeling  arising  from  the 
belief  that  in  a  situation  precisely  the  same  we  might  have  acted  difterenily, 
cannot  be  rationally  indulged  by  those  who  maintain  that  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  external  and  internal  life  aie  foreseen  and  ordained  by  God. 
The  sorrow,  shame,  and  fear,  which  are  the  elements  of  repentance,  have 
no  nec-essary  connexion  with  Remorse,  which  is  altogether  a  fallacious  feel- 
ing, and  like  all  other  fallacies,  hurtful  to  those  who  entertain  it.  In  its 
operation  it  is  wholly  retrospective,  and  in  its  influence  as  debilitating  as 
it  is  agonizing.  It  resembles  the  malignant  tortures  of  the  tyrant,  and  not 
the  salutary  and  tender  inflictions  of  the  physician.  Of  the  emotions  which 
combine  to  form  repentance,  shame  is  retrospective,  sorrow  relates  to  the 
present,  and  fear  is  prospective.  United,  they  produce  a  change  of  mind 
from  vice  to  virtue,  making  use  of  the  past  only  as  subsidiary  to  the  future. 
Thus  and  thus  only  should  the  past  be  used.  Our  contemplation  should  be 
vol..  IV.  2  X 
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fixed  on  the  results  of  circumstances  rather  than  on  the  circumstances  them- 
selves :  i.  e.  on  the  present  in  preference  to  the  past.  Having  found  that 
in  certain  situations  of  temptation  we  have  fallen,  our  proper  use  of  our 
experience  will  be  in  avoidino;  such  situations  if  we  can,  or  in  strengthening 
the  principles  which  may  uphold  us  ;  and  not  in  mourning  because,  being 
placed  as  we  were,  with  infirm  principles,  we  did  not  act,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible we  should  have  acted. 

The  Scriptures  are  our  warrant  for  thus  using  our  experience.  They 
exhort  sinners  to  sin  no  more  ;  they  supply  support  to  virtuous  principles 
and  incentives  to  holy  feelings.  They  appeal  to  our  experience  of  the 
misery  of  vice,  and  they  also  reproach  the  sinner.  But  nowhere  do  they 
blame  any  one  for  not  having  acted  differently,  his  principles  and  habits 
remaining  the  same.  They  denounce  his  principles,  they  reprobate  his 
habits,  and  all  their  exhortations  tend,  not  to  unavailing  lamentation  over 
the  past,  but  to  newness  of  life.  It  seems  strange  that  while  we  advise  one 
who  has  sustained  a  misfortune  to  turn  his  attention  from  it  in  search  of  a 
remedy,  and  one  who  has  committed  an  error  to  repair  and  forget  it,  we 
should  prescribe  a  different  course  for  the  guilty.  We  bid  hira  be  sorrow- 
ful, not  that  his  motives  are  corrupt  and  his  habits  depraved,  not  that  he  is 
too  weak  to  resist  the  impulse  of  his  passions,  but  that  all  this  being  the 
case,  his  conduct  is  not  upright,  pure,  and  moderate.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple we  should  lament,  not  that  some  of  our  brethren  are  poor,  and  mise- 
rable, and  blind,  and  naked  ;  but  that,  being  so,  they  are  starved,  and 
shivering,  and  in  darkness.  If  they  really  feel  sorrow  and  shame  for  their 
condition  and  fear  of  its  consequences,  the  best,  the  only  account  to  which 
they  can  turn  these  painful  emotions  is  as  incentives  to  improve  their 
state.  As  deep  a  feeling  of  shame  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  independence 
of  other  men's  opinions,  as  large  a  measure  of  sorrow  as  can  consist  with  a 
sensibility  to  surrounding  blessings,  as  awful  an  emotion  of  fear  as  is  com- 
patible with  filial  trust,  are  the  proper  constituents  of  repentance  ;  but  they 
should  be  used  as  prompting  to  present  action,  and  tending  to  future  good  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  entirely  disconnected  with  remorse. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  means  are  valuable  only  as  instrumental  to 
an  end,  and  that  they  should,  therefore,  be  discarded  when  the  end  is  ob- 
tained. If  this  maxim  were  acted  on  as  generally  as  it  is  admitted,  earth 
would  become  almost  a  heaven.  We  should  have  no  misers,  no  profligates, 
no  tyrants,  no  slaves ;  few,  very  few  sufferers  by  what  are  called  natural 
evils,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  no  self-tormentors.  Guilt  and  sor- 
row having  wrought  their  work  of  regeneration,  would  cease  to  be  painful  in 
the  retrospect,  if  not  forgotten.  Of  such  a  state  of  things  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  j)rospect  in  this  world  ;  but  the  nearer  we  can  approach  to  it,  the 
better  for  ourselves  and  others.  The  sooner  we  can  get  rid  of  the  swathing 
bands  of  infancy,  the  more  rapid  will  be  our  growth  to  maturity.  The 
sooner  wc  can  with  safety  drop  the  outward  forms  which  are  but  adventitious 
helps  to  essential  things,  the  sooner  we  can  rise  above  the  external  bondage 
and  internal  conflicts  which  beset  and  waylay  and  hinder  the  inunortal  spirit 
in  its  i)ilgrimage,  the  greater  will  be  our  vigour  and  fitness  when  entering  on 
a  better  state  of  being.  This  was  Paul's  conviction  when  he  described  him- 
self as  forgetting  the  things  which  were  behind,  as  well  as  pressing  forwards 
to  those  which  were  before.  He  had,  like  other  men,  been  guilty  of  faults 
and  follies  ;  but  how  did  he  revert  to  them  ?  Not  with  any  wish  or  imagi- 
nation that  they  could  be  undone,  or  that  they  might  have  been  avoided  ; 
but  as  warnings  to  himself  and  others;  as  testimonies  of  the  moral  pruvi- 
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dence  of  God,  as  healthy  stimulants  to  a  purer  and  more  vigorous  course  of 
action.  These  results  being  obtained,  these  influences  being  realized,  "  the 
things  which  were  behind"  were  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  past,  has  a  narrowing  as  well  as  a  debili- 
tating influence.  Behind  us,  there  is  a  small, — an  almost  insignificant  mea- 
sure of  time  ;  before  us,  there  is  an  eternity.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  magnify  the  one,  and  to  diminish  the  other ;  for  the  one  we 
have  measured,  step  by  step ;  the  other  is  so  foreshortened  by  the  situation 
from  which  wc  view  it,  that  we  are  unable  to  measure  it.  However  steadily 
the  reason  may  set  about  instituting  the  comparison,  the  imagination  is  first 
baffled  by  the  infinite  inequality,  and  then,  turning  for  relief  to  the  familiar 
space  already  traversed,  is  easily  led  to  estimate  its  comparative  by  its  posi- 
tive magnitude.  So  false  an  estimate  must  impair  both  the  rectitude  and 
speed  of  our  career.  What  chance  has  the  helmsman  of  steering  his  course 
aright,  if  he  contemplates  only  the  shore  he  has  left,  the  breakers  he  has 
traversed,  and  the  clouds  which  have  blown  over  ?  To  the  ocean  before 
him  he  may  discern  no  limits,  and  there  may  be  no  familiar  object  on  the 
horizon  which  can  help  him  to  measure  the  intervening  space ;  but  he 
knows  that  something  more  tlian  a  waste  of  waters  is  before  him  ;  and  if  he 
be  wise,  he  will  strive  to  reach  it  by  the  shortest  and  safest  track.  With  a 
similar  intentness  should  we  look  into  futurity  with  a  perpetual  reference  of 
our  observations  to  our  present  guidance.  The  conflicts  of  our  youth  were 
of  an  ignobler  kind  than  those  we  shall  henceforward  have  to  sustain ;  our 
temptations  meaner,  our  errors  grosser,  our  fears  more  abject,  our  guilt  more 
debasing ;  the  contemplation  of  them  can  therefore  only  tend  to  contract  the 
mind  and  vitiate  the  moral  taste. 

It  may  be  asked,  how,  if  all  this  be  true,  we  are  to  render  the  duty  of  in- 
structing others  compatible  with  our  own  spiritual  improvement  ? 

We  answer,  that  while  engaged  in  such  a  task  there  is  a  perpetual  refe- 
rence of  our  own  experience  to  the  interests  of  others,  which  deprives  the 
act  of  retrospection  of  all  its  injurious  influences.  In  such  a  case,  we  are 
instituting  vigorous,  present  action,  and  not  lost  in  an  enervating  reverie  on 
the  past.  We  are  actuated  by  an  invigorating  impulse,  instead  of  sinking 
under  a  selfish  temptation. 

It  may  further  be  asked,  whether  in  heaven  there  will  lie  this  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  things  that  are  behind, — whether,  among  the  secrets  of  the 
lieart  which  shall  there  be  revealed,  there  will  not  be  a  display  of  all  the 
fostering  and  ripening  influences  which  have  nourished  the  soul  to  maturity? 
There  probably  will  be  such  a  display  ;  according  to  our  conceptions,  there 
must  be  such  an  one  exhibited  to  the  intimate  consciousness  of  every  indivi- 
dual ;  but  in  a  manner  widely  different  from  any  which  can  take  place  here. 
Here  we  are  aj)t  to  conceive  external  things  as  of  a  substantial,  their  influ- 
ences as  of  a  shadowy,  nature.  There  we  shall  apprehend  exactly  the  re- 
verse. All  things  of  which  we  here  take  cognizance  are  but  attributes  and 
manifestatioi^s  of  an  essence  which  now  eludes  our  search,  but  which  we 
shall  hereafter  recognize  as  a  manifest  existence.  These  external  things 
will  then  have  passed  away  as  shadows,  and  will  be  immortalized  in  their 
influences.  These  influences,  of  which  so  many  are  here  misapprehended 
through  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  or  forgotten  from  their  multitude, 
or  unnoticed  from  their  subtlety,  will  there  be  presented  in  completeness  of 
number  and  proportion,  as  an  epitome  of  the  life  which  has  been  passed. 
They  will  not  be  sunmioned  by  memory,  but  recognized  by  consciousness. 
Tl>ey  will  uot  pass  before  the  mind  in  procession,  like  ghosts  clad  in  earthly 
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vestments  :  tliey  will  be  presenfod  in  one  vast,  living;  group.  It  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  anticipate  its  magnitude  and  beauty  ;  but  we  may  pre- 
dicate what  some  of  its  elements  will  be.  The  scenery  will  consist  of  all 
that  is  fairest  in  the  visible  frame  of  the  universe,  presented  in  essential  and 
not  material  beauty, — forests,  lawns,  girdling  mountains,  and  the  inimitable 
ocean,  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  fragrance,  and  enveloped  in 
an  ether  of  light.  All  of  the  human  race  who  have  ministered  to  the  spirit, 
however  separated  here  by  time  or  space,  will  be  there  assembled  ;  patri- 
archs will  be  encamped  among  the  pastures,  and  the  chosen  people  in  the 
wilderness  :  savage  nations  may  bend  before  the  lights  of  heaven,  and  our 
own  kindred  and  friends  compass  us  round.  The  Athenian  sage  may  be 
seen  instructing  his  pupils  to  listen  to  the  harmonies  of  nature,  while  his 
own  attentive  ear  catches  faint  echoes  of  a  voice,  unheard  by  all  besides, 
risitig  above  those  harmonies  to  interpret  them  to  listening  souls.  In  the 
midst  is  He  who  points  out  to  the  universal  race  the  approach  to  that  pre- 
siding Presence  which  has  created,  sanctified,  and  immortalized  this  spiritual 
universe. 

If  the  past  should  live  again  in  some  such  mode  as  the  imagination  can 
only  faintly  shadow  forth,  it  will  be,  strictly  speaking,  by  a  revivification 
and  not  by  recollection  :  and  for  purposes  totally  different  from  those  which 
we  vainly  hope  to  fulfil  by  mourning  over  irremediable  evils,  whether  na- 
tural or  moral,  or  by  traversing  again  the  field  of  experience  where  we  have 
already  reaped  all  the  produce  which  the  season  will  yield.  While  time  is 
the  measure  of  our  life,  and  vigour  its  noblest  attribute,  any  habit  by  which 
the  one  is  wasted  and  the  other  enervated,  must  be  irreconcileable  with  our 
destination,  and  incompatible  with  our  lasting  peace. 

V. 


FRANCE. 

lo  Trinmphn,  let  Humanity  be  proud  and  joyous  !  The  Lord  hath 
triumphed  gloriously  ;  for  if  ever  there  has  been  a  "  battle  of  the  Lord,"  a 
conflict  of  armed  men  with  deadly  weapons,  in  which  wc  might  believe  that 
his  own  spirit  fired  the  hearts  and  strung  the  sinews  of  the  combatants,  such 
was  that  which  was  fought  and  won  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  War  we  hold 
to  be  but  another  name  for  a  mass  of  complicated  crime.  The  military 
profession  has  nothing  to  do,  that  we  can  see,  with  the  Christian  profession. 
Hut  if  ever  man  may  righteously  shed  man's  blood,  it  must  bo  in  repelling 
by  force,  such  force  as  that  by  which  the  infatuated  (vharles  X.  attempted  to 
crush  the  French  nation  beneath  his  footstool.  His  hired  agents,  whose 
lives  were  the  forfeit,  might  think  they  were  only  doing  their  military  duty. 
If  they  were  right  in  that,  it  only  shews  what  a  black  sin  against  mankind 
military  duty  may  become  in  some  circumstances.  They  were  his  instru- 
ments for  the  commission  of  a  crime  so  foul  that  if  life  might  not  be  taken 
to  prevent  llu;  completion  of  its  perpetration,  much  less  should  it  ever  be  tor 
the  most  unprovoked  and  premeditated  murder  that  the  annals  ot  justice 
have  ever  recorded,  or  that  can  be  devised  by  the  imagination.  liut  for 
reliance  upon  armed  hirelings,  the  attempt  to  supersede  the  government  of 
law  bv  that  of  individual  will  could  never  have  been  made  at  all.     We 
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cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  brave  citizens  of  Paris  that  it  was  made  in  vain. 
They  have  earned  the  world's  admiration.  They  did  the  only  thing  which 
was  to  be  done  for  their  country's  salvation  ;  but  which  required  promptness, 
courage,  devotedness,  wisdom,  forbearance ;  all  the  virtues,  in  short,  that 
the  multitudes  which  people  large  cities  have  been  supposed  to  want ;  but 
which  here  were  splendidly  developed  as  the  occasion  demanded.  They 
repelled  with  a  vigour  for  law  the  first  overt  acts  of  "  a  vigour  beyond 
the  law ;"  and  they  prevented  civil  government,  which  is  ordained  of 
God  for  man's  good,  from  being  expelled  the  land  by  despotism,  which 
sitteth  itself  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  in  his  holy  name  defaces  his  image 
in  his  rational  creatures,  and  tramples  on  their  necks.  There  was  no 
remote  and  complicated  calculation.  The  evil  to  be  averted  was  imminent 
and  immense.  The  good  to  be  achieved  was  clear,  practical,  immediate, 
and  immense  also.  Many  lives  of  the  Tyrant's  unhappy  agents  have  been 
taken  away ;  many  more  lives  of  the  injured  citizens  have  been  lost ;  but 
so  far  as  man  can  judge,  France  has  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  a  mighty 
sum  of  good,  individual  and  national,  for  many  and  many  a  generation  yet 
to  come.  iSay,  more  than  this,  she  has  made  the  world  her  debtor,  and 
blessings  were  scattered  abroad  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven  as  they  bore  the 
tidings  of  her  promptness  in  resistance,  her  courage  in  conliict,  and,  in 
triumph,  her  wise  and  generous  forbearance. 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  acquainted  themselves  with  the  particulars  of 
the  struggle,  and  the  proceedings  that  have  followed.  These  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  soon  be  collected  and  embodied  in  some  permanent  record.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  this  sliould  be  done  promptly  ;  and  yet  more  that 
it  should  be  the  work  of  some  competent  hand,  by  which  false  reports  can 
be  winnowed  out,  exaggeration  reduced  to  truth,  and  the  facts  presented 
luminously  and  connectedly.  Meanwhile  there  is  ample  warrant  for  our 
feelings,  and  ample  stimulus  for  our  thoughts,  m  the  broad  outline  of  this 
Glorious  Revolution. 

There  is  surprisingly  little  discordancy  in  the  many  accounts  which  liave 
been  published  of  these  transactions,  although,  as  must  be  the  case,  they 
come  from  writers  of  very  difierent  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  natives  of 
different  countries,  and  whose  attention  must  have  been  directed  to  very 
diti'erent  portions  of  the  one  great  scene.  Instances  of  absolute  inconsis- 
tency are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  detected  ;  a  general  reliance  may  tiiere- 
fore  be  safely  felt,  and  it  is  most  delightful  to  observe,  that  in  this  consis- 
tency and  harmony,  there  is  a  total  exclusion  of  every  thing  mean,  degrading, 
cruel,  or  vindictive.  Some  of  the  Swiss  Guards  have  been  disembowelled, 
and  the  pallisades  of  the  Thuilleries  adorned  with  their  entrails,  in  the  pages 
of  the  John  Bull,  but  nowhere  else.  It  is  a  solitary  instance  even  of  calunj- 
nious  imputation.  The  testimony  is  concurrent,  universal,  and  complete, 
not  only  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  great  movement  itself,  but  to  the  humane 
and  dignified  bearing  of  all  classes  of  the  population  of  Paris.  The  feelincrs 
of  individuals  seem  to  have  been  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of  moral  elevation, 
by  the  nobleness  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  '  The  most  va- 
luable and  portable  articles  of  property  were  within  tiie  reach  and  at  the 
uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  multitude,  without  being  even  a  temptation  to 
plunder ;  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  were  covered  with  untouched 
casks  of  wine  and  brandy;  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  were  un- 
injured, while  the  building  itself  was  attacked,  stormed,  taken,  and  retaken  ; 
and  the  wounded  soldiery  were  borne  away,  and  tended  with  the  same  care- 
fulness as  the  patriotic  citizens. 
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And  while  the  manner  in  which  the  Revolution  has  been  effected  is  so 
individually  honourable  to  the  French  people,  it  reflects  equal,  if  not  higher, 
lustre  upon  them,  considered  collectively.  So  long  as  oppression  wore  even 
ihe  fonu  of  law,  it  was  only  encountered  by  a  legal  resistance.  While  the 
charter  was  even  in  profession  adhered  to,  the  people  only  availed  them- 
selves of  the  means  which  the  charter  allowed  to  defeat  infractions  of  its 
letter  and  its  spirit.  They  acted  by  their  constitutional  representatives. 
When  the  chamber  was  dissolved,  by  the  advice  of  ministers  whose  very 
names  were  an  outrage  upon  the  nation,  they  quietly  and  peaceably,  but 
almost  unanimously,  elected  other  deputies  who  would,  as  was  well  known, 
not  fall  short  of  their  predecessors  in  advocating  national  principles,  and  sus- 
taining national  rights.  When  this  chamber  was  dissolved,  even  before  it 
had  assembled,  the  censorship  of  the  press  established,  and  the  law  of  elec- 
tions changed  by  a  mere  act  of  royal  will,  most  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  un- 
constitutional, they  still  awaited  actual  aggression  before  tftey  resorted  to 
active  and  armed  resistance.  Through  the  press,  to  which  belongs  the 
glory  of  having  commenced  the  revolution,  they  declared  their  determina- 
tion not  to  act  upon  illegal  mandates,  but  they  proceeded  to  no  violence  ; 
there  were  no  demonstrations  of  riot,  no  arms  had  been  prepared,  no  attack 
was  commenced,  no  tumult  had  originated  ;  it  was  only  when  actually  as- 
sailed, wiicn  the  printing  offices  were  entered  by  the  soldiery,  when  the  in- 
habitants were  sabred  in  the  streets,  that  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  at 
the  moment  obtain,  the  citizens  stood  up  in  self-defence,  and  would  not 
unresistingly  be  massacred  by  the  military.  As  much  of  regularity  and 
organization  as  could  be  effected  in  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  were 
spontaneously  and  instantly  adopted.  The  people  were  anxious  to  put 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  trust-worthy  leaders  ;  and  so  far  as  tl>e 
military  conduct  of  the  little  bands  into  which  they  formed  themselves  was 
concerned,  there  was  a  felicitous  provision  for  their  guidance  in  the  skill, 
the  spirit,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  These 
lads  are  the  true  nobility  of  France.  The  new  deputies  were  immediately 
invited  to  assemble  ;  the  fate  of  the  country  was  tximmitted  to  their  hands ; 
the  chief  magistracy  was  consigned  to  the  nearest  relative  of  a  family  which 
France  could  evidently  never  tolerate  again  ;  order  was  restored,  yet  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  been  interrupted ;  and  in  five  days,  of  which  three  were 
days  of  mortal  conflict,  the  change  was  complete,  and  the  nation  was  rege- 
nerated. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  the  French  people  have  with  a  perspi- 
cacity and  a  determination  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  penetrated 
every  delusion,  and  shewn  themselves  superior  to  every  inflnence,  by  which 
it  miglit  have  been  supjiosed  that  they  could  be  diverted  from  their  pur- 
pose, and  rendered  unfaithful  to  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  pos- 
terity. By  no  outbreakings  of  poj)ular  feeling,  by  no  intemperateness  of 
language,  by  no  premature  ebullitions  of  impatience  or  resentment,  have 
they  given  a  pretext  or  a  colouring  to  the  eflort  which  was  made  to  subject 
them  to  absolute  and  undisguised  despotism.  It  stands  in  all  the  bareness 
of  unprovoked  aggression.  Even  military  glory  could  no  longer  dazzle  or 
sidiice  their  minds,  'ihe  unanticipated  and  wonderful  success  of  the  exj)e- 
dition  to  Algiers,  a  success  on  which  the  court  could  not  have  calculated, 
totally  failed  of  that  kind  and  degree  of  influence  on  which,  even  from  a 
much  inferior  trium|)h.  it  is  obvious  that  the  court  did  calculate.  And  in  the 
lornis  und  oHucs  of  the  government  which  they  have  now  established,  a 
btcominLr  independence  of  the  example  and  the  desires  of  other  fctalci,  with 
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an  anxious  wish  even  by  sacrifices  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  are  blended  with  a  most  fehcitous  magnanimity. 

U  the  backwardness  evinced  by  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  in  those 
expressions  of  joy,  sympathy,  and  encouragement,  towards  the  French 
people,  which  they  ought  to  have  been  foremost  to  promote,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  any  apprehension  of  the  instability  of  the  present  government,  we 
think  the  fear  will  prove  to  be  as  groundless  as  the  conduct  which  it  occa- 
sioned has  been  disgraceful.      To  our  apprehension,  the  government  of 
France  as  now  constituted  contains  the  surest  principle  of  perpetuity  in  that 
of  improvement ;  while  it  is  so  far  in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  with  d»e  present  state  of  political  knowledge,  as  not  to 
require  any  great  or  speedy  change  even  in  the  way  of  improvement.     Sta- 
bility is  not  now  to  be  sought  as  it  might  be  in  ruder  times,  by  raising  cer- 
tain classes  of  society  into  power  and  continuance,  and  by  securing  the  aid 
of  endowed  and  unchangeable  establishments.     The  interests  of  nations  are 
so  much  more  clearly  and  commonly  understood,  that  what  were  once  the 
guarantees  of  permanency,  are  now  become  the  elements  of  mutability. 
Those  governments  are  most  likely  to  last  which  best  commend  themselves 
to  the  intelligence  of  a  people,  and  which  shall  be  found  by  experience 
most  efficiently  to  secure  the  people's  common  interests.     The  present  go- 
vernment of  France  is  machinery  which  promises  to  work  well  for  these 
purposes.     The  King's  grant  of  a  charter  has  become  the-nation's  own  bill 
of  rights.     The  insult  of  its  preamble  is  expunged,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  fully  recognized,  the  censorship  of  the  press,  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops,  the  erection  of  arbitrary  tribunals,  and  the  unlimited  creation 
of  peers,  are  finally  abolished  ;  and  there  is  for  these  and  other  great  and 
manifest  improvements,  the  security,  not  only  of  a  public  contract  to  which 
the  sovereign  is  solemnly  sworn,  but  the  much  firmer  security  of  an  armed 
population,  the  National  Guard,  to  whom  is  distinctly  and  legally  confided 
the  protection  of  the  constitution.     France  is  no  longer,  in  any  of  its  public 
forms,  the  patrimony  of  a  family,  but  is  become  obviously  and  avowedly, 
though  with  an  hereditary  chief  magistrate,  a  commonwealth.     Public  opi- 
nion will  and  must  be  the  ruling  power :  and  with  the  means  which  are 
possessed  for  the  formation,  for  the  gradual  correction,  and  for  th^?  peaceable 
but  availing  expression  of  that  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ihiit  it  is  well 
for  France  and  for  the  world  that  it  should  be  the  sole  ruling  power.     Its 
influences  may  be  expected  to  conduct  with  rapid  steps  towards  political, 
literar)',  and  commercial  greatness.     Tliere  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend 
instability  from  the  operation  of  any  cause  except  external  force.     That  has 
been  once  tried  on  France,  under  circumstances  far  more  favourable  than 
the  present,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  will  probably  hesitate  before  they 
venture  upon  a  second  experiment. 

In  these  changes,  religious  liberty  has  been  extended  by  the  suppression 
of  that  article  of  the  former  charter  which  declared  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion to  be  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  fact  merely  is  recorded,  that  it  is 
the  religion  "  professed  by  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  ;"  and  that  its  mi- 
nisters, "  together  with  those  of  other  Christian  doctrines,  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense." 

A  failure,  probably  only  temporary,  attended  an  attempt  to  put  the  Jews 
upon  the  same  footing.  We  trust  that  the  limes  will  prove  not  less  propi- 
tious to  religion  than  to  religious  liberty,  that  the  extension  which  has  been 
made  will  not  be  the  mere  freedom  of  inditierence,  but  that  theology  is 
about  to  become  m  France  a  practical  science.     There  have  been  many 
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indications  of  late  that  their  minds  were  becoming  a  fit  soil  for  the  reception 
of  divine  truth,  that  they  needed  a  simple  and  rational  rehgion,  and  that  the 
time  was  advancing  when  it  might  be  offered  to  their  notice  with  a  pros- 
]iect  of  extensive  acceptance.  Elevated  as  the  character  of  their  youth  has 
been  by  education  and  the  press,  there  wants  but  this  to  make  it  the  object 
of  admiring  complacency.  The  convulsions  which  have  shaken  down  the 
props  by  which  a  superstitious  and  ceremonial  system  was  supported  in  the 
midst  of  them,  must  also  cause  the  pillars  of  infidelity  and  scepticism  to 
totter.  From  these  ruins  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  temple  of  truth 
arisino;,  and  God  thus  bestowing  his  best  blessing  on  those  who  have  already 
won  for  themselves  the  warmest  benediction  of  humanity. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY. 


Art.  I. — A  Sermon,  preached  at  Bos- 
Ion,  U.  S.,  before  the  Governor, 
lAeutenant-Governor,  Council,  and 
LegiHlaturc,  of  MasRuchnsetts,  at 
the  AnmiarFAeclion,  Maii'lOs,  1830. 
I5y  William  Ellery  Channing,  ]).!). 


liondon :   11.  Hunter, 
(il.     1830. 


12mo.    Pp. 


TiiK  great  dramatist  vainly  wished 
tiiat  lie  roiild  have  a  l<ii)frdoin  for  a 
stage.  We  have  often  wislied  as  vainly 
that  Dr.  Chauniiiir  could  have  a  ehuicli, 
with  thi'oiiL'S  for  pews,  and  princes,  po- 
tentates, and  legifilators,  for  his  auditory. 
K.xtravagant  as  the  wish  may  seem,  it 
was  srarrely  perhaps  a  less  dignified  po- 
sition which  lie  actually  occupied  in  the 
delivery  of  this  sermon,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  assembled  authorities  of 
his  native  slate,  the  freely  chosen  rulers 
of  a  free  coininunity.  It  was  a  noble 
occasion  for  the  promulgation  of  those 
truths  of  which  J)r.  ("iiaiiniiig  is  the 
elo(|in'nt  ai)ostle,  and  for  the  display  of 
that  dignified  and  benignant  spirit  by 
which  all  his  comiiositions  are  ani- 
mateil.  We  rejoice  to  find  him  address- 
ing himself  directly  to  those  whose  sta- 
tions are  elevated,  whose  minds  are 
enlightened,  whose  characteis  are  influ- 
ential ;  because-  in  purifying  and  elevating 
their  minds,  a  work  for  v.liich  he  5s  .<o 
admiiably  qualified,  he  does  moie  than 
in  any  other  way  towards  raising  the 
(  har.icler  and  spirit  of  the  whole  people, 
whose    repieyenlativcs    and    lulcis    they 


Were  he  to  harangue  the  collected 
royalties  of  the  old  world  ever  so  im- 
pressively and  successfully,  the  result 
would  be  of  little  worth,  compared  with 
that  which  a  similar  eflbrt  may  ]troduce 
u))on  the  members  of  such  a  u;overnment, 
as  that  which  was  recently  gathered 
round  his  j)iilpit :  for  could  despots  be 
converted  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  tlicy 
would  still  find  that  the  establishment  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  amongst  their 
slaves  was  beyond  the  j)ower  of  their 
desi)()tisni  to  accomiilish.  Hut  an  Ame- 
rican government  not  only  represents 
the  peo[)le  while  it  is  a  governnuMit ;  it 
sprung  irom  the  people  ;  it  speedily  re- 
turns to  be  mingled  with  and  lost  in  the 
people  again  ;  it  is  only  isolated  for  a 
short  time,  but  it  has  with  the  people  a 
permanent  and  essential  identification. 
The  good  effected  upon  them  is,  there- 
fore, ultimately  wrouaht  upon  the  whole 
community;  they  are  the  little  Icaveii 
which  h-aveneih  the  whoh;  lump. 

'J'lie  discourse  is  alike  worthy  of  tlic 
author,  the  occasion,  and  the  subject. 
'J'hat  subject  is  too  large  for  us  to  enter 
upon  within  the  limits  of  a  notice.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  discourse 
itself,  where  they  will  lind  a  most  s|den- 
did  dcscriptiiMi  of  that  inward,  mental, 
or  sitiritiial  freedom,  the  attainnuMit  of 
which  is  the  glory  of  man's  nature;  and 
a  most  able  indication  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  promoted  by  those  gieat 
agencic!",  religion  and  govern iiieiit. 
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Art.  II. — RemarJis  on  the  ommonlif- 
received  Doctrine  of  Atonement  and 
Sacrifice.  By  VVilliain  Turner, 
Jun.,  A.M.  Marshall,  Xewcastle- 
ou-Tyne.  Pp.48.  1830. 
The  confusion  of  toiignes  was  an 
awful  dispensation  ;  and  every  one  can 
imagine  the  inconvenience  which  it  must 
have  occasioned,  if  the  story  be  under- 
stood literally,  or  can  gain  .some  insight 
into  the  perplexities  which  it  may  be 
intended  fisjuratively  to  represent.  But 
few  are  aware  of  the  woise  consequences 
which  ari^<e  from  tlie  iuijKirfection  of 
tongnes  ;  by  which  multitudes  of  minds 
are  made  the  scene  of  intellectual  confu- 
sion, and  everj-  department  of  science  is 
converted  into  a  Babel.  By  the  misap 
prehension  or  the  faulty  application  of 
terms,  realities  are  lost  sielit  of,  false 
analogies  are  made  the  basis  of  argu- 
ment, and  errors  are  originated  which 
sjiread  and  reproduce  till  their  extermi- 
nation becomes  a  work  of  time  and  dif- 
(icnlty.  Theological  philosophers  have 
as  heavy  a  work  in  hand,  even  in  these 
days,  iu  analyzing  systems  of  error  as 
the  wise  men  of  other  schools  have  per- 
formed in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy ;  while  their 
ta'ik  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  in- 
a.-much  as  it  respects  the  being  and 
nature  of  the  First  Cause,  and  not  only 
the  "  motions  of  his  will."  The  most 
absurd  aud  noxious  theological  errors 
wliich  prevail  in  civilized  countries  may 
be  mainly  referred  to  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness in  the  application  of  language  ; 
and  it  affords  us  a  high  satisfaction 
when  we  see  religious  teachers  begin- 
ning their  work  of  rt-formation  by  en- 
lightening and  purifying  the  passages  by 
which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart. 

The  author  of  the  tract  before  us  pur- 
sues this  method  amona;  others,  of  at- 
tacking' the  [wpular  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment ;  and  iu  our  opinion,  with  eminent 
success. 

He  presents  us  with  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  mistake  into  which  inaccurate 
reasoners  are  led  by  instituting  too  ha-<ty 
an  analogy  iK-tween  divine  and  human 
law.  Where  the  administrator  of  the 
law  derives  his  authority  from  the  law 
itself,  his  decrees  must  be  immutable, 
aud  the  law  itself  inexorable.  This  is 
the  case  with  human  laws.  But  when 
the  law  is  originated  and  administered 
by  the  same  Being,  and  bears  no  relation 
to  himself,  but  ouly  to  the  subjects  of 
his  government,  as  is  the  case  witli  the 
Divine  Law,  there  is  a  i>eri)etual  p<jwer 
of    remission,    conditional   or   uncondi- 


tional. Revelation  declares  this  remis- 
sion to  be  conditional ;  and  explains  the 
character  of  the  conditions ;  viz.  neces- 
sary, as  they  respect  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  but  not 
necessarily  arising  from  the  law  as  a 
law.  This  argument  is,  of  conrse,  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  attempt  to  support 
the  popular  doctrine  of  Atonement  by 
reasoning ;  and  many  such  there  are, 
even  while  the  prevailing  cry  against 
their  opponents  is  about  the  impiety  of 
being  voluntarily  mtional  in  the  exami- 
nation of  religious  doctrines.  It  is  fol- 
l«)wed  by  a  brief  exposition  of  the  duty 
of  estimating  the  Diviue  character  and 
purposes  by  the  application  of  the  same 
rules  which  are  employi-d  in  the  investi- 
gation of  truth  in  general :  by  a  repro- 
bation of  the  notions  of  vindictive  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  necessity  of  satisfaction, 
(which  are  totally  irreconciieable  with 
the  scriptural  conditions  of  forgiveness,) 
of  the  retrospective  effect  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  pojiular  system  of 
ty[)ical  interpretation.  The  bad  moral 
consequences  which  must  result  if  the 
true  Calviiiistic  creed  be  made  the  basis 
of  action  are  then  exhibited,  and  finally, 
the  benefits  which  men  have  actually  re- 
ceived by  means  of  the  ^eath  of  Christ, 
and  the  affections  which,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  they  ought  to  cherish  to- 
wards him,  are  briefly  but  forcibly  set 
forth. 

This  tract  is  so  full  of  sound  argument 
and  irresistible  appeals  to  reason  and 
scripture,  that  it  is  ditiicult  to  point  out 
one  portion  as  more  worthy  of  consider- 
ation than  another.  But  to  us  its  chief 
strength  appears  to  lie  in  the  fii-st  divi- 
sion of  the  argument,  which  is  by  far 
the  least  hackneyed  of  the  various  in- 
struments of  attack  which  shall  not  fail 
eventually  to  overthrow  the  most  mon- 
strous of  Protestant  theological  errors. 
While  the  orthodox  believers  in  the 
.Atonement  protest  against  the  exertion 
of  the  faculties  in  matters  of  the  most 
serious  concern,  we  can  do  little  but  pity 
them  for  the  mercilessuess  of  their 
creed  ;  but  if  they  attempt  to  prove  their 
doctrine  by  reasoning  on  the  nature  of 
legislation,  we  are  provided  with  the 
means  of  proving  to  them  how  "  false 
aud  erroneous  is  the  i)rinciple  that  to  be 
nnbcnding  and  inexorable  is  essential  to 

the  very  idea  of  a  system  of  laics" 

which  are  in  other  words,  the  means  bv 
which  the  i)erfection  and  happiness  of 
the  luiman  race  are  promoted. 
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Christ's  Knoidedge  of  all    lieve  a  junior  brother,  appears  anxIoM.s 
a    Discourse,    preached    to  recover  for  tlie  body  to  wliich  he  be- 
longs their  wonted  character  for  ortho- 


Art.  hi. 

Thinas 

iJ%  2,  1830.  By  Edward  Higgin 
son,  Jun.,  Minister  of  the  Chapel 
in  Boulallcy-Lane,  Hull.  Rcdford 
and  Stephenson,  Hull.     Pp.  24. 

Tins  discourse  was  occasioned  by  a 
sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Uafflcs,  of  Li- 
verpool, during  a  late  visit  to  Hull,  in 
which  he  asserted  the  omniscience  and 
consequently  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  using 
as   his   authority   the   words   of    Peter, 
"  Lord !  tiiou  knowest  all  things ;  thou 
kiiowest  tliat  I  love  thee."     As  long  as 
n\iuisters  of  tlie  gospel  are  found  who 
])ervert  reason  and  scripture  in  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  Dr.  Raffles  has  done  in  the 
present  instance,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  tiieir  reasonings. 
We  owe   and   offer  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Higginson  for  having  undertaken  so  irk- 
some a  task  ;  but,  as  to  tiie  publication 
of  his  strictures,  we  must  just  remark 
tliat  a  mucli  greater  service  is  rendered 
to  society  by  diffusing  jtist  principles  of 
interj)retation,  than  by  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  a  single  misrepre- 
sentation, so  gross  as  to  be  seen  through 
at    a    glance.     The    Unitarian's   Creed, 
which  we  find  iu  the  Appendix,  contains 
nothing  but  what  Unitarians  in  general 
believe,  according  to  their  customary  use 
of  tlie  language  of  the  Epistle   to  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  other  sects  that  lan- 
guage is  interpreted  differently;  and  it 
is  perhaps  wise  to  keep  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible of  figurative  language  in  i)rofessions 
of  faith.     If  the  good  people  of  Hull  are 
no   wiser  than    to  be   deceived   by  the 
scriptural  perversion  of  Dr.  Uaffles,  or 
infected  by  the  bigotry  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
of  Leeds,  they  stand  wofully  in  need  of 
the  zeal  and  aciivity  which  I\lr.  E.  Hig- 
ginson  has    i)roved    liiniself  anxious   to 
devote  to  their  service. 


doxy,  but  has  managed  to  develop  his 
own  views  with  the  greatest  possible 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  his  associ- 
ates who  differ  from  him.  We  cannot 
but  regard  the  controversy  as  shewing 
very  plainly  certain  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  doctrine  of  two 
natures  in  Clirist,  under  whatever  modi- 
fication, must  be  encumbered. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  paradoxes  of 
Lord  Bacon,  by  the  following  declaration 
of  our  author,  p.  22  : 

"  Do  the  inspired  persons  tliiuk  it 
any  disparagement  to  express  the  won- 
ders of  the  manifestation  which  they  had 
beheld  ?  No  ;  then  let  us  not  hesitate 
to  follow  such  exani])les  ;  for  the  Son  of 
Mary  was  also  the  Son  of  God,  the  in- 
habitant of  eternity  was  born  iu  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  the  invisible  was  seen,  tiie 
life  of  the  world  died  upon  a  cross,  the 
spoiler  of  the  grave  lay  an  inmate  of  the 
sepulchre.  His  power  not  less,  because 
lie  came  clothed  in  weakness.  His  ma- 
jesty glorious  beyond  praise,  though 
folded  in  a  mantle  of  humanity.  By  tiiis 
union,  ineffable  but  most  gracious,  suf- 
fering as  man  that  he  might  triumph  as 
God,  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  the  great 
work  of  our  redeption." 

There  is,  we  tliink,  no  small  danger 
lurking  under  our  author's  postulate,  p. 
11: 

"  While  in  searching  the  Scriptures 
we  ought  scrupulously  to  receive  the 
truth  as  therein  unfolded,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, and  is  allowable,  for  the  pur- 
|)ose  of  accurate  explanations,  to  use 
terms  not  just  syllabically  found  iu 
tliem,  provided  they  clearly  express 
things  which  are  uneipiivotally  revealed." 
Tliere  is  surely  a  strong  presumption, 
that  the  vneqiiivocul,  by  which  we  su|>- 
pose  is  meant  clear  revelation,  will  ren- 
der uioie  accurale  o'/zlunation  unneces- 
sary. 

Let  our  readers  wlio  have  been  wont 


AiiT.  IV. — j4  Letter  to  the  Moderator 
of  the  Preshi/terji  f>f  London,  con- 

cernitig   the   Sinless   Humanity   of  to  think  the  scriptural  declarations  con- 

Chrixi.     J5v  the  Rev.  James  JVl'illar,  eerning  the  person  of  Christ  sufliciently 

Minister   of    the    Scotch   (Jlnirch,  J"teUigible,  and  iu  need  of  no  explana- 

.Somhwark.     Stewart,  Vm,  Cheup-  V'',"  ^"'  "''''^  ^''^y.  ""^!'''*tlv*-^s  furnish, 

side      1*1)   32  J'u'Kt-'  whether  any  light  is  to  be  obtained 

from   tlie   following  sentences,   pp.  Itj, 


OuK  readers  must  be  aware  of  the 
difference  of  judgment  as  to  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  our  Lord's  humanity,  prevailing 
amon>;st  tlie  nieinlxws  of  "  the  I'j'esby- 
ii  ry  of  Ivondon  ;"  and  of  the  revolting 
-I'litimcnts  and  ex|iieshi<jiis  on  this 
lu'iui  that  liavc  been  attributid  to  one 
■>i   iliat  frauinity.     Mr.  Milhir,   wc   lie 


17 

"  Nor  is  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
assign  something  like  an  explanation  of 
this  part  of  the  constitution  under  which 
the  .Son  of  (iod  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh.  I'or  the  liuiiiauity  of  tlie  Lord 
was  a  crealuie,  a  thing  formed,  wjiich 
<onsei|uei)tly  reijuired  f^i  be  upheld,  and 
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which  conld  not  stand  in  and  by  itself. 
Hence  the  inimau  nature  in  Clirist  Jiecd- 
cd  to  be  snsfciined  by  a  suiK-r-hnman 
power,  as  it  required  it  in  its  original 
purification.  No  doubt  this  necessary 
support  the  divinity  in  tlie  person  of  the 
Son  conld  impart  to  the  humanity  to 
which  he  was  united.  lint  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  always  represented  as  agent  in 
the  acts  of  the  Gotlhead,  as  he  was  in 
this  mysterious  transaction  ;  and  the 
Son  is  represented  as  condescending  to 
humble  and  restrain  himself  in  the  obe- 
dience yielded  for  onr  redemption." 

Mr.  Irving,  it  appears,  has  recanted 
his  hej-esy.  VV^e  copy  the  announcement 
of  the  fact,  with  some  sensible  com- 
ments upon  it,  from  the  World  news- 
paper : 

"  The  Rev,  Edward  Irvijjg,  A,M, — 
At  a  private  meeting  of  the  Scots  Pres- 
bytery, lately  held  at  the  vestry  of  the 
Scotch    Church,    London -wall,   various 
members  delivered  their  oi)inions  on  the 
doctrine  of  Ciirist's  humanity,  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  standards  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.     The  result  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Presbytery  against  the  sinful- 
ness of  Christ's  humanity,  having  been 
summed  up  by  the  Rev.  John  Crombie, 
A.  M.,  with  that  hiciduess  of  arrange- 
ment and  discrimination  by  which  he  is 
distinguished,  Mr.  Irving,  with  his  usual 
openness  to  conviction,  avowed  his  con- 
currence in  the  decision  of  the  Presby- 
tery: with  the  greatest  waTre/e  imagina- 
ble he  said,  'Gentlemen,  be  it  so,'    This 
is    just   what    we    expected    from    our 
knowledge  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman's  in- 
tellectual character.     Mr.  Irving  delights 
in  trying  his  strength  in  any  thing  out  of 
tlie  beaten  path,  especially   if  it   seems 
new,    mysterious,   difficult,  or  extrava- 
gant.    Having  amused  himself  with  the 
seeming  prodigy — excited  wonder,  ter- 
ror,  fear,    inquiry,    and   laughter  —  set 
people   to   writing,   preaching,   ranting, 
;iud  raving — rendered  the  doctrine  a  to- 
pic of  discussion  at  every  tea-table,  and 
made  eveiy  one  think  and  speak   more 
intelligibly  and   accurately  on  the  sub- 
ject than  himself,  he  flings  it  away  as 
unworthy  a   place   in   l.is  creed  or  his 
conscience.    When  an  opinion  has  lost 
the  grace  of  novelty,  or  the  grace  of  an- 
tiquity, and,  what  is  with  him  of  more 
consequence,  the  air  of  mystery,  when  it 
is  palpably  intelligible  and  \-ulgari2ed,  it 
has  no  charms  for  him :  he  no  longer 
writes  against  his  opponents — no  longer 
fulminates  his  anatliemas  at  such  as  are 
reluctant   in   giving   their   assent  ;    but 
having  set  the  zeaiot.s  by  the  ears,  he 
laughs   ut  thuir  insanity  and   stupidity. 


What  we  deprecate  is,  the  injurious 
tendency  of  such  conduct,  misleading 
the  ignorant,  diverting  the  thoughts  of 
man  from  the  essential  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  investing  theology  with 
an  air  of  ui»certainty,  cherishing  scepti- 
cism and  infidelity,  converting  the  torch 
of  truth  into  a  firebrand  of  discord.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Irving,  we  lament  the 
misapplication  of  talents,  which,  nnder 
tiie  blessing  of  God,  are  fitted  to  be 
eminently  useful  in  calling  men  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  bnilding  up  be- 
lievers on  their  most  holy  faith.  When 
Mr.  Irving  bows  his  knees  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  may  be  strengthened  with  ail 
might  in  the  inner  man,  let  him  coe- 
siiler  how  he  may  turn  his  energies  to 
the  best  account,  that  he  may  no  longer 
be  tossed  about  with  divers  and  strange 
doctrines,  but,  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things  who 
is  the  Head  of  all  principality  and 
power." 


Art.  V. — Sermon  on  the  InfaUHnlity 
of  ChrisCs  Church,  being  the  Se- 
cond of  a  Series  of  Discourses  on 
the  Principal  Points  of  Catholic 
Doctrine,  delivered  at  Norwich. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Green. 

Ot'R  prcaclier  sets  forth  the  impor- 
tance of  the  doctrine  which  he  professes 
to  prove  in  the  following  words,  p,  5  : 

"  It  is  seriously  important  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  what  pre- 
cisely are  the  truths  that  Heaven  ha.s 
been  pleased  to  reveal,  and  in  what 
communion  or  church  those  truths  are 
faithfully  taught :  for  reason,  my  bre- 
thren, and  common  sense,  and  the  com- 
mon principles  of  argumentation,  con- 
vince us  of  the  humiliating  and  melan- 
choly fact,  that  of  all  the  varieties  of 
religion  with  which  this  distracted  coun- 
try abounds,  not  more  than  one  caH 
possibly  be  the  troth.  The  position  will 
be  thought,  perliaj)s,  harsh  and  illiberal, 
but  however  revolting  it  may  be  to  the 
feelings,  it  will  ajjpear  self-evident  to 
every  one  who  gives  it  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. If,  for  instance,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  be  established — 
if  Jesus  Christ,  my  brethren,  is  really 
the  consubstautial  and  co-equal  Son  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  the  conclusion  is 
certain,  that  those  religions  are  esseu- 
tially  false  that  teach  that  he  is  not; 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  on  the  otlier 
hand  that  Jesus  Christ  has  not  the  na- 
ture of  God,  the  inference  is  clear  and 
at  unce  app;irent,  that  most  of  the  sys- 
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teius  prevailing  amongst  ns  are  erro- 
neous, and  the  nunierons  professors  of 
tlu'iii  blind  and  .sn|)erstiti()u.s  idolaters  in 
IKiying  supreme  adoration  to  a  creature 
as  well  as  the  Creator  " 

The  ])reacher  very  strongly  expresses 
his  judgment  against  indifference  to  the 
truth,  p.  7 : 

"  What  is  moi'e  common  than  to  liear 
it  maintained,  that  all  religions  are  good 
• — that  all  proceed  from  the  same  l)enign 
author — that  the  shades  of  difl'erence  are 
but  trifling ;  and  that  if  we  are  honest 
and  just  in  our  dealings,  it  matters  not 
to  which  of  the  various  forms  we  attach 
ourselves  ?  And  will  it  be  contended, 
that  those  forms  of  religion,  of  which 
God  is  not  the  author,  are  to  be  held  in 
comparison  with  the  one  that  he  re- 
vealed, and  that  it  matters  not  which  we 
choose?  2\nd  are  we  to  be  told  that  the 
shades  of  difference  are  but  slight  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood,  between  the 
revelation  of  the  God  of  Tiuth  and  the 
wild  speculations  of  the  human  mind, 
or  the  impious  suggestions  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  lies?  And  that,  whether  we  be- 
lieve the  one  or  the  other,  it  matters 
not,  provided  we  are  honest  among  our- 
selves? May  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  for- 
bid, my  brethren,  that  we  should  ever 
utter  such  atrocious  blasphcniy,  or  ever 
yield  assent  to  it  when  thouglitlessly 
tittered  by  others." 

"  The  important  point  which  yet  re- 
mains to  be  examined  is,  whether  the 
Catholic  cliurch  can  give  sudicient  evi- 
dence  to  inspire  a  I'casonable  man  with 
moral  certainty  of  the  truth  that  she  de- 
livers."—}'. 14. 

The  |>reacher  thus  proceeds  to  cor 
rect  certain  errors  which  commonly  i)re- 
vail  among  I'rotestants  with  regard  to 
this  article  of  Catiiolic  faith. 

"  It  is  generally  imagined  that  we 
hold  the  l'<)|)e  to  be  individually  infalli- 
ble;  it  is  often  thought  that  the  bishops 
even,  and  the  priesis  also,  claim  this 
K|tecial  prerogative,  and  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  of  enforcing  among 
their  flocks  whatever  doctrines  they 
please." 

Tliesc,  tlic  more  vulgar  errors,  he 
docs  not  attribute  t(»  enlightened  ))er- 
sons ;  but  the  rest  it  seems,  according 
to  this  (Catholic  advocate,  are  ii:  eiror ; 
and  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
a  little  sceptical  as  to  tiie  universal  re- 
ception among  Catholics  of  the  follow- 
ing repr(!s(Witation  of  the  tenets  of  the 
lloiuisii  chnrcli,  p.  15  : 

'*  Wc  df)  not  believe  the  Pope  to  be 
individually  infallible  ;  we  do  not  be- 
lli ve  that  ihc  bisli(,|»ji  are  inlallible,  and 


much  less  do  wc  imagine  that  any  of 
the  inferior  clergy  are  so.  We  do  not 
believe  that  in  decreeing  points  of  mere 
discipline  the  church  itself  eveu  is  infal- 
lible ;  they  are  points  that  must  always 
vary  according  to  times  and  circum- 
stances; and  such  decrees  enacted  by 
one  council  may,  according  to  times  and 
circumstances,  of  course  be  abrogated  by 
another.  We  do  not  moreover  admit 
that  the  church  itself,  in  any  circum- 
stances ,  whatever,  has  the  power  to 
enact  new  articles  of  doctrine,  or  such 
as  have  not  been  uniformly  taught  and 
believed  from  time  immemorial  through- 
out the  Christian  world.  The  province 
of  the  church,  in  the  solemn  exercise  of 
its  infallible  prerogative,  is  merely  de- 
claratory; it  is  not  to  invent  new  arti- 
cles of  doctrine,  it  is  not  to  propound 
any  new  revelation  ;  it  is  merely  to  de- 
termine, with  morally  infallible  certain- 
ty, what  has  been  the  constant  and  uni- 
versal belief  of  the  Christian  world,  in 
all  preceding  ages,  back  to  the  time  of 
the  apostles;  and  the  means  that  are 
adopted  for  that  pmposc,  my  brethren, 
are  competent  to  secure  the  end." 

We  ajjpreheiid  it  can  be  distinctly 
made  out,  with  as  infallible  a  certiiinty 
as  the  Catholic  church  can  possibly  pos- 
sess, tliat  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
world,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
has  not  been  constant  and  invariable, 
but  that  almost  every  succe.'^sive  age  has 
been  characterized  by  some  peculiarity 
of  discipline  or  some  addition  of  doc- 
trinal sentiment ;  while  it  is  true  that  a 
few  principles  have  indeed  been  recogniy.ed 
in  every  age  atid  by  every  denomination. 
If  it  be  contended  that  this  is  Christia- 
nity, we  do  not  demur,  for  this  is  Uui- 
taiianism. 

The  i)reacher  contends  tliat  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Inlallibility  of  Christ's 
Chnicli  is  most  jiowerfitlly  confirmed  by 
not  fewer  than  tliirty  «iistinct  passages  of 
Scripture. 

Akt.   VI. — Inijuiiy  what  is  the  One 
'J  run  Faith,  and  irhcther  it  is  pro- 
fessed ht/ all  (Jhrislian  Sects;  with 
an  E.vpositiim  of  the  whale  Scheme 
of  the    Christian    Corenant,    in    a 
Srrijitaral  Ejunninatian  of  the  most 
important    of    their    several   Doc- 
trines.    London,  iy29. 
Till',  writer  of  this  work,  which  shews 
indications   of  some  learning  and   very 
considerable  diligence  and  research,  al- 
though the  form  in  which  the  rcMiits  are 
l)resented  is  not  one,  we  fear,  which  is 
particularly   fitted   to  altiact  the  attcn- 
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tion  of  the  public  in  general,  aerecs  with 
Mr.  Locke  and  many  other  liberal  and 
enlightened  Christians,  that  the  faith  of 
future  life  through  Christ  is  the  one  tnie 
faith,  the  only  faith  which  can  have  the 
requisite  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
mankind.  In  the  first  part  of  his  vo- 
Iniue  he  has  collected  the  authorities 
from  which  he  deduces  this  satisfactory 
conclusion.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  apostles'  preaching, 
as  reporied  by  St.  Lnke,  more  especially 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  himself  de- 
clares to  the  Ephesian  elders  that  he 
kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable 
unto  them,  testifying  both  to  Jews  and 
Greeks,  repentance  towards  God  and 
faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
This,  therefore,  we  have  every  rea-^on  to 
conclude,  is  the  faith  delivered  to  the 
saints;  which,  if  firmly  and  devoutly  re- 
ceived, and  manifesting  its  influence  on 
the  heart  and  life,  is  declared  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  salvation.  "  Whosoever  be- 
lieretb  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  is  born 
of  Gtid."  "  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  am 
the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  he 
that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  an  elaborate  examination  of 
several  controverted  doctrines,  particu- 
larly the  opinions  by  various  sects  on  a 
future  state,  on  atonement,  redemption, 
and  the  new  covenant,  on  original  sin, 
and  on  the  Lord's  supper.  On  the  first 
of  these  points,  he  maintains  the  doc- 
trine of  an  intermediate  state  of  consci- 
ousness between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, founded  in  a  great  measure  on 
a  literal  interpretation  of  such  passages 
as  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  La- 
zarus. In  drawing  this  conclusion,  he 
frankly  acknowledges  in  the  preface, 
that  he  has  been  influenced  by  a  sort  of 
partiality  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend. "The  prospect  of  an  uncon- 
scious sleep  until  the  day  of  judgment, 
is  so  extremely  cheerless  and  uncoiiso- 
latory,  appears,  from  the  length  of  time 
the  unconsciousness  may  continue,  to  be 
so  near  and  like  to  eternal  death ;  that 
he  experienced,  he  must  own,  and  he 
thinks  every  other  man  in  the  same  in- 
quiry must  experience  —  a  hope  too 
closely  allied  with  particular  desire  to 
leave  the  mind  uninfluenced  by  a  ten- 
dency to  prefer  the  doctrine  of  interme- 
diate being,  in  a  state  of  sensibility,  to 
life."     P.  xviii. 

Upon  this,  which  after  all  is  a  ques- 
tion of  feeling  merely,  we  shall  be  con- 
tented  to  speak  for  ourselves,  and  de- 
clare that  if  there  is  one  doctrine  nioie 


than  another  maintained,  as  we  think 
without  snfllcient  authority  by  Christian 
sects,  which  apjTears  to  us  unsatisfac- 
tory, cheerless  and  gloomy,  fitted  to  in- 
spire the  soul  with  dread  and  anxious 
solicitude,  it  is  that  of  an  intermediate 
state.  The  scriptural  notion  of  death  as 
a  sleep  (not  of  the  body  only,  for  though 
this  writer  insists  upon  it,  no  such  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  found  there)  appears 
beyond  all  comparison  more  soothing 
and  consolatory.  As  for  the  length  of 
time  the  unconsciousness  may  continue, 
(granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
this  long  period  is  really  to  elapse, — 
which  again  is  an  idea  founded  solely  on 
the  literal  interpretation,  perhaps  un- 
warranted, of  the  highly  figurative  de- 
scriptions of  the  day  of  judgment,)  it 
cannot,  we  should  think,  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  convince  any  person,  who  ever 
passed  a  night  in  sound  sleep,  that  this 
is  a  mere  fallacy,  and  that  relatively  to 
each  individual  the  thousands  of  years 
supposed  to  intervene  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  will  be  annihilated  ; 
so  that  the  practical  effect  is  the  same  as 
if  no  interval,  or  only  such  a  one  as  a 
night  spent  in  sleep,  divided  the  two 
events.  Nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be 
more  fanciful  and  precarious  than  the 
arguments  so  frequently  drawn  from  the 
minor  and  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  ornamental  details  of  our 
Saviour's  parables,  in  the  present  in- 
stance we  may  learn  what  the  parable 
appears  to  have  been  intended  to  teach, 
—  a  valuable  lesson  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  riches,  and  on  the  different 
comparative  estimate  of  moral  character 
and  the  outward  distinctions  of  this  life, 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  men  ;  but  any 
minute  particulars  as  to  the  time  or 
place,  or  manner  of  our  existence  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  communicate. 

The  author  forcibly  argues  against 
eternal  punishments,  but  contends  fur 
that  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
which  he  Siimewhat  strangely  maintains 
to  be  no  punishment.  This  portion  of 
the  work  is  concluded  by  a  short  refe- 
rence to  the  question  of  mutual  recog- 
nition in  the  next  world,  in  which  the 
author  inclines  to  the  negative  opinion. 
The  same  principle  of  reasoning,  to 
whose  influence  he  pleads  guilty  in  the 
former  discussion,  would  here  induce  us 
to  espouse  the  affirmative ;  and  to  us  the 
])assages  usually  relied  upon,  which  are 
duly  produced,  appear  not  indeed  deci- 
sive, but  sufficient  to  encourage  the  be- 
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lief.  Tlic  argument  from  reason,  upon 
which  he  lays  considerable  stres^s,  turns 
entirely  on  the  assumption  that  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  the  wicked  excludes  all 
idea  of  final  restitution,  in  wliich  case  it 
certainly  possesses  considerable  weight ; 
for  if  it  would  add  to  the  happiness  of 
the  blessed  in  another  world  to  recog- 
nize there  tliose  dear  friends  to  whom 
they  had  been  attached  in  this  mortal 
state,  in  the  same  proportion  must  it  be 
alloyed  by  the  non-appearance  of  many 
who  had  been  the  unworthy  objects  of 
their  affectionate  and  fervent  prayers  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  But  we  recommend 
to  his  perusal  an  excellent  sermon  of 
Mr.  Bclsham's,  entitled,  "  The  Future 
Life  of  the  Righteous,  a  Social  State." 

We  Iiave  next  a  detailed  and  elaborate 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  pro- 
cured by  the  supposed  imi)utation  of  the 
meritorious  saciitice  of  Christ.  On  this 
subject  he  arrives  at  no  very  distinct 
conclusion. 

Art.  VII. — Heaven  Opened;  or  the 
Word  of  God;  6eini>-  the  Twelve 
Visions  of  Ncltuchudnezzar,  Daniel, 
and  St.  John,  Explained  by  Alfred 
Addis,  B.  A. 

"  Hkue  is  wisdom  ! — here  is  the  mind 
which  hath  wisdom  !"  Such  is  the 
motto  which  the  author  has  assumed  as 
a  fair  description  of  the  character  of  his 
book,  in  the  same  spirit  of  self-coni- 
j)lacency  he  thus  expresses  himself  in 
the  preface : 

"  To  the  discovery  of  the  name  and 
number  of  the  name  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Sea-beast  of  St.  .John,  which  we  com- 
pleted on  January  the  ninth,  in  the 
eighteen  hundred  and  twcnty-eiglith 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  after  it  had 
(-■scaped  the  ingenuity  of  near  eighteen 
centuries,  this  book  owes  its  oriuiii. 
Since  then,  we  have  been  euiployid, 
with  tiic  help  of  the  commentaries  of 
our  predecessors,  in  unravelling  the 
arcana  of  juopheey;  and  this  work,  be- 
nevolent reader,  is  the  result  of  our 
labours.  We  hojie  that  those  learned 
men  who  have  already  fornu'd  an  opi- 
nion upon  some  doctrinal  and  other 
))oints  concerning  which  we  liave  tiiouglit 
pri)pi:r  to  ticat  in  this  v(dunu',  may  not 
be  so  prejudiced  against  new  lights  as  to 
reject,  without  examination,  the  ojii- 
nions  of  one  who  is  possessed  of  such 
good  credentials  as  we  are.  For  if  St. 
John  saw  FiKAVi'.N  oi'EM'.u  towards  the 
close  of  the  |»roplietic  (hania  (Kev.  xix. 
11)  to  whicii   we  are  now  aiiived,  it  is 


plain  that  He.aven  must  have  been  before 
shut ;  and  if  Heaven  was  to  be  opened  at 
some  time  or  other,  to  whom  is  it  more 
likely  that  the  key  of  the  mysteries  of 
that  kingdom  should  be  given,  than  to 
that  j)erson  (meaning;  himself)  who,  twice 
in  the  prophecy  of  our  blessed  Lord 
(Rev.  xiii.  18,  xvii.  19),  is  declared  to 
be  possessed  of  the  gift  capable  of  open- 
ing it  ?  For  if  indeed  the  magicians  of 
Pharaoh  have  in  other  respects  success- 
fully contended  with  the  word  of  truth 
yet  in  the  palmary  point,  concerning 
which  so  much  is  predicated,  they  have 
in  vain  stretched  forth  the  rod  of  their 
enchantments ;  and  they  must,  there- 
fore, at  length  acknowledge  that  the 
finger  of  God  is  against  them,  and  give 
up  their  ])retensions  to  understanding. 
If  the  Woitu  or  God  is  ever  to  come, 
when  more  likely  to  shew  itself  than  by 
that  standing  miracle  of  propiikcy,  ac- 
curately and  clearly  verified  !" 

The  discovery  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  beast  upon  which  these  mag- 
nificent pretensions  are  founded,  is  to 
write  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  Pope, 
or  Holy  One  of  Rome  ;  in  Hebrew  thus, 
Q'nn  1D»p  and  »an  tt^np  (see  p. 
231)),  both  of  which  it  seems,  when 
the  letters  are  valued  according  to  the 
Hebrew  system  of  numerals,  make  up 
the  required  number  (ititi.  We  remem- 
ber seeing  somewhere  a  list  of  about 
fifty  siiccimens  of  this  sort  of  ingenuity, 
any  one  of  which  appeared  equally  plau- 
sible with  the  present,  and  were  doubt- 
less  advanced  by  their  respective  authors 
with  no  less  confident  assurance  that 
tUfirs  was  the  mind  which  hath  wisdom. 
The  author  presents  us  with  a  sort  of 
tabular  view  of  what  he  calls  the  Seven 
Eras,  or  Caleinlar  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  from  which  it  a])pcars  that  the 
[lapal  power  is  to  be  abolished,  the  sanc- 
tuary to  be  cleansed,  and  the  millennium 
to  commence,  in  the  year  1843.  He 
would  ajipear  ;i  bold  prophet  to  fix  so 
definitely  upon  a  |)criod  so  near  at  liand 
for  the  accomjilishinent  of  his  predic- 
tions, if  it  were  not  highly  probable, 
(judging  not  from  apocalyptic  visions, 
but  lr<nn  a  reference  to  the  fact,)  that 
even  in  that  short  interval  he  will  liavc 
given  way  to  some  other  n<»t  less  mys- 
tical imagination,  which  shall  give  birth 
to  some  new  schcnu-  eipially  fanciful, 
and  destined,  as  thousands  liave  been 
before  it,  to  be  received  with  nmloubtini? 
confidence  by  a  few  enthusiasts  till  the 
cotirse  of  events  sliall  have  stamped  Fool 
on  its  forehead. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Art.  VIII. — Songs  of  the  Affections, 
with  other  Poems.  By  Felicia  He- 
mans.    Blackwood.     1830. 

Mrs.  Hemans  is  the  lanieatc  of  hearths 
and  homes.  She  should  be  crowned  by  the 
winter's  fireside,  or  on  the  i;reeu  summer 
lawn.  Songs  of  the  Affections  are  what 
she  should  indite ;  songs  of  the  senses 
would  not  beseem  a  lady,  and  we  have 
had  enough  of  tliem  from  Moore,  though 
he  is  a  little  better  now  ;  and  she  may 
leave  the  passions  to  Byron,  the  iutcUfct 
to  Wordsworth,  and  the  soul  to  Cole- 
ridge. Her  poetry  is  ever  gentle,  good, 
and  tender,  and  if  it  seldom  produce  ex- 
citement, it  must  always  be  regarded 
with  complacency.  Most  of  the  pieces 
in  this  volume  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Annuals  or  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine. We  never  could  comprehend  how 
Mrs.  Hemans  came  to  write  so  much  in 
Blackwood ;  where  the  wild  genius  of 
Wilson's  articles  and  the  black  venom 
of  too  many  others  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  calm  loveliness  of  her  compo- 
sitions, like  that  of  crimson  curtains  and 
a  dark  carpet,  which,  as  the  ladies  say, 
quite  kill  the  delicate  colours  of  the  pa- 
per hangings.  She  is  a  pleasant  compa- 
nion meet  her  wherever  we  may ;  and  we 
have  never  felt  her  more  so,  nor  indeed 
so  much,  as  on  the  present  occasion. 
We  have  sometimes  thought  that  her 
writings  were  sickly,  ofteuer  tliat  they 
were  feeble,  and  almost  continually  have 
been  annoyed  by  their  verbiage.  From 
these  faults  tlie  volume  before  us  is  com- 
parativtly  free.  They  are  Songs  of  the 
Affections,  and  not  Songs  of  the  Affec- 
tations. 


Art.  IX. — Essay  on  the  Subject  pro- 
posed by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
viz.  to  investigate  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Poems  of  Osni'tn,  huth  us 
given  in  Alucpherson^s  Translation, 
and  as  published  in  Gaelic,  London, 
1807,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Highland  Society  :  and  on  the  sup- 
position of  such  Poems  not  being  of 
recent  Origin,  to  assign  the  probable 
Era  and  Country  of  the  Original 
Poet  or  Poets.  A  Prize  Essay.  By 
W.  H.  Drummond,  D.  D.  Dublin, 
1830.     4to.  pp.  161. 

It  is  a  rare  union  at  wliich  Dr.  Drum- 
mond aims,  and  aims  with  honourable 
success,  of  the  very  distinct  characters  of 
Theologian,  Poet,  and  Critic.  In  the 
first,  our  readers  are  generally  familiar 


with  him.  Long  niay  he  keep  them  so, 
for  the  cause  of  sacred  truth  in  Ireland 
requires  soch  a  champion ;  is  well  wor- 
thy of  his  powers  ;  and  will,  we  trust, 
repay  his  struggles  with  many  a  wreath 
won  in  the  best  of  all  victories,  the  put- 
ting to  flight  and  shame  of  error,  into- 
lerance, and  prejudice.  In  the  second 
character  his  claims  are  supported,  both 
in  translation  and  original  composition, 
by  many  specimens  of  vigorous,  elegant, 
and  flowing  versification.  And  he  is  now 
before  us  in  the  third  capacity.  He  ap- 
pears as  the  cool,  stern,  and  acute  inves- 
tigator of  the  evidence,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, obvious  or  latent,  by  which  Os- 
siau  is  to  be  tried,  and  on  which  his 
fame,  his  country,  and  his  very  existence 
are  suspended.  We  cannot  now  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Essay ;  nor  do 
we  hold  it  needful  to  specify  either  the 
conclusions  at  which  our  author  arrives, 
or  the  arguments  on  which  he  mainly 
depends.  SutHce  it  to  say,  that  we  have 
here  both  an  able  summary  of  what  has 
been  already  done  in  this  controversy, 
and  much  that  is  new,  ingenious,  and 
forcible.  We  have  no  doubt  of  its  well- 
deserving  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy ;  and  we  rejoice  in  this 
addition  to  Dr.  Orummond's  literary  ho- 
nours. 


Art.  X. — An  Introduction  to  Syste- 
matical and  Physiological  Botany. 
By  Thomas  Castle,  F.  L.  S.  Lou- 
doa.    With  Plates. 

A  VERY  complete  and  useful  compen- 
dium. It  contains  a  general  sketch  of 
the  history,  elements,  and  language  of 
Botany;  outlines  of  the  Linnsean  system, 
natural  and  artificial ;  and  of  the  natural 
system  of  Jussieu;  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants ; 
and  a  concluding  section  on  the  "  har- 
monies of  vegetation,"  which,  brief  as 
it  is,  abounds  in  interesting  and  delight- 
ful matter,  and  offers  many  pregnant 
hints  to  those  who  love  to  exercise  their 
understandings,  or  indulge  their  imagi- 
nations, in  this  most  inriting  field. 


Art.  XI. — Outlines  of  History.  (f^vL 
IX.  of  Lardner's  Cyclopeedia) 
An  excellent  chart  to  guide  the  student 
over  the  wide  and  seemingly  pathless 
ocean  of  history.  It  is  beautifully  got 
up ;  as  are  all  the  volumes  of  this  cheap 
and  excellent  publication,  which  we 
again  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  XII.— '/y^r  Eton  Greek  Gram- 
mar :  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Self-Instructors  Translated  into 
English,  with  additional  Notes.  By 
G.  N.  Wright,  A.  M.,  &c.  London, 
Joy.  1830. 
If  not  superlative,    we  must  at  least 

assign  comparative  merit  to  this  work  ; 

for  if  the  original  Eton  Grammar  he  a 


good  thing  whcrehy  to  teach  boys  Greek, 
Mr.  Wright's  translation  is  a  much  bet- 
ter. We  wisli  its  appearance  may  prove  ii 
symptom  that  the  practice  of  using  Latin 
Grammars  of  the  Greek  language  is  wear- 
ing out.  The  translator  has  done  all 
that  was  required  of  him  in  the  clearness 
and  precision  with  which  hi.-*  task  is  exe- 
cuted ;  and  some  of  his  notes  will  be 
found  very  useful  additions. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Additional  Remarhs  on  the  Nature 
and  Evidences  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus. 

Letter  III. 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


Having  dwelt  on  several  of  the  more 
private  and  unexpected  appearances  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  particularly  on  circumstances 
which  may  he  considered  as  of  a  pecu- 
liarly inexi)licable  nature,  and  which 
have  been  viewed  by  commentators  iti  a 
different  liirht  from  that  in  which  they* 
appear  to  my  mind,  I  am  unwilling  to 
dismiss  the  subject  without  rc(iuesting 
your  further  indulgence,  while  I  notice 
the  more  easy  and  aiiparently  natural,  as 
well  as  the  more  open  and  expected  cir- 
cumstances of  his  manifestations  in  Ga- 
lilee. If  Divine  Wisdom  saw  fit  wholly 
to  withdraw  his  person  from  the  view  of 
bis  enemies  for  a  considerable  period  al- 
ter Ills  ri'surrection,  it  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  no  less  exerted  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  comiR'tent  number  of  suita- 
ble witnesses  to  wliom  he  should  be 
manifested.  Thus  the  object  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  disciples  was  more 
immediately  directed  on  the  day  of  bis 
resinrection  was  to  their  meeting  with 
biin  in  (ialilee,  of  which  be  had  given 
them  notice  previous  to  bis  decease,  lie 
would  here  n.cet  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  persons  who  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  him,  and  who  laboured 
under  none  of  tliosc  disqiialifyinn  appre- 
licnsions  whicli  arose  from  having  been 
accessary  to  hi.s  crucifixion.  iJut  it  is 
vi-niarkable,  that  tbough  tliis  meeting 
was  icpcatcdiy  announced,  l)y  .lesus  and 


bv  the  anc;els  at  his  sepulchre,*  it  is  ex- 
pressly related,  and  that  in  very  brief 
terms,  by  one  only  of  tlie  Evangelists.f 
The  reason  probably  was,  that  it  was  as 
well  known  to  the  numerous  body  who 
assembled  on  the  occasion  as  to  the 
writers  who  had  given  it  general  publi- 
city, and  thus  superseded  the  necessity 
of  a  particular  recitation.  But  though 
no  ostentatious  display  is  made  oftbe 
numbers  who  witnessed  and  obtained 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  yet  the  fact  that  some  who  were 
present  had  "  d.mbts"  remaining  on 
their  minds  is  frankly  acknowledged. 
That  •'  some,"  out  of  the  numerous  as- 
semblage which  would  be  collected  at  au 
api)ointed  meeting  in  his  own  country, 
should  have  failed  of  obtaining  perfect 
satisfaction  with  respect  t«»  the  actual 
and  substantial  presence  of  him  who  had 
been  crueitied,  and  who  was  now  ordi- 
narily invisible,  was  a  likely  occurrence  ; 
but  it  is  a  tine  trait  of  the  unostentatious 
simplicity  and  fcarlos  fidelity  of  the  wri- 
ter that,  without  informing  us  of  the 
numbers  who  were  fully  convinced  and 
satisfied,  be  states  that  "  some  d(mbted." 
That  there  were  "  more  than  five  hun- 
dred" who  were  present,  and  were  per- 
manently enlisted  among  the  Christian 
"  brethren,"  we,  however,  learn  from 
«)ne  who,  from  a  determined  enemy  be- 
came also  a  convert,  by  being  afterwards 
introduced  to  .lesus. ♦  'I'hus  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  this  meeting  appear  to 
Inive  been  extensive  and  pirmanent,  and 

•  Matt.  xxvi.  .T,J;  Mark  xiv.  '.'8;  and 
Matt,  xxviii.  ;,  10;  Mark  -xvr  7. 

t   Matt,  xxviii.  1(>,  &c. 

♦  1  Cor.  XV.  6. 
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the  doubts  \eh  upon  some  niiuds  only 
trausient,  though  our  unprctcudiug  his- 
torian, probably  from  a  consciousness 
that  a  circumstantial  narration  was  un- 
necessary to  those  for  whom  he  was 
writing,  has  left  this  part  of  his  history 
in  a  state  which,  to  subsequent  genera- 
tions, upon  the  supposition  of  their  being 
unacquainted  with  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  uncertainty.  So  remote  is 
he  from  that  apprehension  and  mistrust, 
and  solicitude  to  set  in  a  prominent  point 
of  view  scenes  of  the  most  imposing 
description,  whicn  are  the  uniform  atten- 
dants of  imposture  I 

Though  we  are  not  expressly  informed 
that  this  was  the  meeting  at  which  Jesus 
was  seen  by  more  than  five  hundred  bre- 
thren at  once,  yet  it  appears  to  have  fur- 
nished by  far  the  most  probable  occasion 
of  that  assemblage.  At  any  rate,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew,  a  meeting  with  him 
was  held,  by  special  appointment,  in  the 
country  in  which  he  was  well  known, 
and  where  he  must  have  had  many,  either 
actual  disciples,  or  from  the  effects  of 
his  miracles  and  discourses,  strongly  in- 
clined to  become  such  ;  so,  according  to 
Paul,  a  large  body  of  persons  afterwards 
acknowledged  as  disciples,  and  retaining 
their  attachment  to  the  Christian  faith, 
were  witnesses  to  his  personal  manifes- 
tation after  his  revival.  And  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  fact  to  be  attested,  and  the 
general  passion  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
favour  of  atemporal  Messiah,  who  should 
effect  their  deliverance  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  from  servile  degradation  con  • 
duct  them  to  universal  conquest  and  su- 
periority, instead  of  a  purely  spiritual 
and  ordinarily  invisible  Deliverer,  we 
must,  I  conceive,  admit  that  the  number 
selected,  at  that  moment,  was  not  only 
ample,  but  very  considerable.  They  must 
have  been  all  well  acquainted  with  his 
person,  must  have  known  much  respect- 
ing his  mind  and  character,  and,  together 
with  a  freedom  from  that  "  blood-guilti- 
ness" which  had  infected  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  people,  must  have  been  capa- 
ble of  greatly  restraining  that  passion 
which  had  become  so  universal,  and, 
upon  his  appearance  from  the  grave  to 
the  thousands  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  follow  him,  miglit  have  been  so  liable 
to  transport  them  into  a  sudden  revolt ; 
an  effect  which,  instead  of  operating  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  must  have  proved 
extremely  injurious  both  to  iis  evidence 
and  its  benign  influences.  That  he  should, 
at  so  early  a  period,  have  engaged  by  his 
presence,  and  ultimately  have  secured  to 
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his  cause,  so  large  a  body  from  a  nation 
actuated  by  prejudices  and  p;u«sions  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  spiritual  and 
celestial  nature  of  his  existence  and  so- 
vereignty, could  only  have  proceeded 
from  the  strong  force  of  reality,  by  which 
the  faith  and  affections  of  his  converts 
were  transformed  from  earth  to  heaven. 
The  testimony  of  such  a  body  of  mora- 
lized believers,  faithful  subjects  of  that 
invisible  Sovereign  who  had  vanquished 
sin  and  death,  is  iufinitely  more  \-aluable 
than  any  that  could  have  been  extorted 
by  forcing  his  presence  upon  enemies 
who  either  hated  or  dreaded  the  sight  of 
him  ;  and  the  reduction  of  whom  to  a 
spirit  of  obedience,  would  have  too  much 
confounded  the  operation  of  those  moral 
causes  by  which  the  best  energies,  and 
the  most  elevated  purities,  of  the  mind 
are  promoted,  with  that  of  physical  com- 
pulsion. Those  Jews,  who  acquiesced 
in  the  principle  that  Jesus  is  risen  from 
death  and  exalted  to  the  office  of  the 
Messiah,  though  crucified  and  withdrawn 
from  the  ordinary  cognizance  of  man- 
kind, must  have  reliuqnished  that  blind 
prejudice  and  wild  enthusiasm  which  im- 
pelled so  large  a  portion  of  them  to  fol- 
low implicitly  the  grossest  impostures ; 
they  must  have  entered  on  a  deliberate 
examination  of  facts  opposed  to  all  their 
preconceived  opinions,  whether  as  it  re- 
spected the  peculiar  expectations  of  their 
countrymen,  or  the  generally-received 
ideas  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  life,  death, 
and  immortality.  An  effect  which  could 
only  have  been  produced  either  by  a  cool 
and  deliberate  examination  of  the  person 
and  mind  of  Jesus,  after  his  miraculous 
removal  from  the  grave  to  a  state  of  in- 
visibility, or  by  the  testimony  and  mira- 
cles of  those  who  were  favoured  with 
these  opportunities. 

But  previous  to  this  general  meeting 
by  appointment,  for  wliich  considerable 
time  seems  to  have  been  allowed  for 
collecting  the  witnesses  from  all  quarters, 
and  preparing  their  minds  for  the  inter- 
view, seven  of  tlie  discip'es,  among  whom 
were  five  of  the  more  distinguished 
apostles,  including  him  who  had  been 
the  most  incredulous,  were  favoured 
with  an  interview  of  a  peculiarly  fami- 
liar and  interesting  nature  with  their 
great  Master.*  He  meets  them,  as  if 
incidentally,  on  the  well-kno\^^l  shore  of 
the  Galilean  lake.  But  the  season  was 
appropriate  ah  it  recalled  Peter  and  his 
companions  from  their  humble  occupa- 
tion to  the  great  pursuits  of  their  aposto- 
jic  office,  and  gave  them  ample  grounds 

*  John  xxi.  throughout. 
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of  reliance  on  his  continued  protection 
and  assistance.   Of  the  real  presence  and 
identity  of  him  who  now  both  provided 
and  partook  of  their  meal,  and  furnished 
them  with  an  ample  supply  after  their 
own  long  toil  had  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  then  entered  into  an  affecting  con- 
versation on  subjects  of  the  deepest  mu- 
tual interest,  no  question  was  left  upon 
their   minds.      He  repeats   the   miracle 
which  had  in  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the 
mind  of  Peter,  with  a  remarkable  addi- 
tion, thus  confirming  the  reality  of  both, 
and  by  touching  allusions  to  vai'ious  pro- 
minent particulars  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  that  apostle,  and  to  the  pre- 
vious intercourses  of  Jesus  with  him  and 
his  companions,  affording  them  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  mental  same- 
ness  and    continued   concern   for   their 
welfare.    To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
not  only  the  presentation  of  his  person, 
but  the  meal,  and  the  additional  supplies, 
appear  alike  to  have  been  furnished  from 
previous   invisibility,   thus  evincing   the 
absolute  superintendence  of  Divine  power 
over  the  unseen  and  the  visible  universe, 
and  that  the  most  palpable  and  essential 
realities  can  be  alike  piesented  or  with- 
drawn   from   human  cognizance !     The 
suitableness  of  this  easy  and  familiar  in- 
terview of  Jesus  with  his  apostles,  after 
the  very  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  two  preceding  ones  is  apparent ;  it, 
no  doubt,  imparted  much  additional  sa- 
tisfaction and  comfort  to  their  minds ; 
it  manifested  his  continued  watchfulness 
over  them,  and  must  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  confirm  their  contidtnce  in 
the  reality  of  his  presence  when  with- 
drawn from  their  observation,  while  it 
made   them    sensible   that    they   would 
henceforth  be  peculiarly  called  upon  to 
the  exercise  of  their  olTice  as  apostles, 
and  particularly  as  cliosen  witnesses  of 
his  resuirection. 

An  objector  might  ask,  why  Jesus 
should  have  appeared  to  his  particular 
friends  and  companions  on  a  variety  of 
occasions,  and  to  the  great  body  even  of 
his  disci[)les  in  one  instance  only  ;  and 
the  objection  might  have  assumed  the 
form  of  11  difficulty  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, had  not  tlieir  testimony  been  sanc- 
tioned by  those  miraculous  powers  which 
were  its  uniform  attendants.  It  plefised 
Divine  Wisdom  to  select  a  chosen  few  of 
the  constant  attendants  of  Jesus  during 
his  ministry;  and,after  making  them  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  tlie  great  and 
glorious  transition  whidi  had  taken  place 
in  his  person,  to  arm  them  with  "  a  cou- 
rage and  spirit"  confirmed  by  aj)propri- 


ate  miracles,  in  bearing  their  testimony 
to  *'  the  things  which  they  had  seen  and 
heard,"  which  enabled  them  to  triumph 
over  all  opposition.    The  resurrection  of 
Jesus  to  an  incorruptible  state  in  which 
he  is  removed  from  the  cognizance  of 
mortals,  was  far  better  attested  to  maa- 
kind   in   general,   by  the  extraordinary 
courage  and  address  with  which  these 
previously   timid  and    unapt    men    an- 
nounced it  in  the  face  of  his  powerful 
myrderers,  by  that  new  and  extraordinary 
miracle  of  declaring  it  in  languages  to 
which  they  were  before  utter  strangers ; 
and  by  the  manifest  miracles  of  healing 
which  they  wrought  in  his  name,  than 
by  frequent  exhibitions  of  his  person  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  humanity.    Indeed, 
the  frequency  of  such   appearances    to 
many  persons  and  on  a  vai'iety  of  occa- 
sions, would  rather  have  produced  the 
impression  that  he  was  restored  to  the 
present  existence,  and  consequently  that 
he  had  not  undergone  any  transition  to  a  „ 
superior  state,  than  that  this  had  become  | 
the  permanent  mode  of    his  existence. 
By   his   miraculous   disappearance  from 
the  sepulchre,  and  his  continuance  from 
this  time  forward  withdrawn  from  the 
ordinary  cognizance  of  mortals,  the  ge- 
neral evidence  was  afforded  of  this  great 
event,  and  in  addition  to  the   miracles 
which  were  afterwards  wrought  in  his 
name,  it  could  be  further  confirmed  only 
by  such    occasional    and   extraordinary 
modes  of  manifesting  himself  to  those 
who  had  a  previous  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  person,  and  especially  with  ' 
his   mind,   maimers,    and   character,    as 
those  which  are  related.    This  last  and 
most  important  requisite  could  api)ly  in 
its  full  extent  to  no  others  than  those 
who  had  been  his  most  intimate  friends 
and  companions  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  identity  of  mind,  that  great  principle 
whidi  alone  confers  utility  on  existence, 
amid  the  great  and  inexplicable  changes 
to  which  the  external  frame  was  sub- 
jected, was  the  point  most  necessary  to 
be   determined.     It   was   such    persons, 
therefore,  who  were  selected  as  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses ;   persons  wlio  had  ac- 
companied him  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  ministry  ;  to  whom  his  discourses, 
sentiments,  and  manners,  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  the   great   objects  of 
their  continual  attention  ;  who  could  re- 
cognize, and  that  with  the  deepest  ia- 
terest,  his  every  word,  look,  and  gesture; 
but  who  had  not  the  most  distant  antici- 
pations of  again  seeing  him  alive,  par- 
ticularly under  the  peculiar  circumsiances 
in   which  lie  was  manifested   to  them. 
The  great  body  of  the  disciples,  or  rather* 
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of  persons  who  were  qnaliAed  by  their 
previous  kuowledge  of  Jesus,  aud  by 
their  disposition  calmly  and  attentively 
to  examine  the  evidences  of  his  presence 
aud  identity,  were  in  addition  to  the  fact 
of  his  ordinary  removal  from  obser\-a- 
^^  tion  from  the  period  of  his  miracuions 
I  disappearance,  furnished  with  such  an 
opportunity  at  a  meeting  specially  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  for  which 
tlieir  minds  might  come  duly  prepared, 
^  and  in  which  all  danger  of  deception 
would  be  obviated  by  the  numbers  who 
would  make  their  respective  observations. 
It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the 
great  jioint  to  be  proved,  viz.  the  resnr- 
\  rectiou  of  Jesus  to  am  invisible  state,  the 
R  complete  translation  of  his  person  to  a 
spiritual  nature,  was  a  principle  remote 
'  from  the  conceptions  both  of  the  imme- 
diate witnesses  aud  of  all  persons  to 
whom  it  was  announced.  It  was  not 
j;  only  opposed  to  every  received  idea  con- 
fe  cerning  the  respective  natures  of  matter 
and  spirit;  but  strongly  militated  against 
the  confident  and  ardent  anticipations  of 
the  Jews  from  their  Messiah.  Instead 
of  expecting  their  Sovereign  aud  Deli- 
verer to  pass  into  the  unseen  world,  they 
expected  that  myriads  of  their  brethren 
would  be  called  from  it  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  and  share  the  triumphs  of  his 
visible  dominion.  Nothing  could  be 
more  estranged  from  their  views,  nothing 
more  disappointing  to  their  hopes,  than 
the  invisible  and  spiritual  sovereignty  of 
the  Messiah.  Such  manifestly  were  the 
views  and  dispositions  with  which  the 
apostles  themselves  were  warmly  ac- 
tuated. What,  therefore,  but  the  strong 
force  of  reality  could  have  effected  such 
a  revolution  in  their  views  and  senti- 
ments .>  What  but  irresistible  evidence 
could  have  given  them  such  confidence 
in  an  invisible  Sovereign  ;  in  the  resur- 
rection and  translation  of  him  who 
had  been  crucified  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  his  enemies,  as  to  withstand 
their  most  determined  oppositiou  ?  .And 
what  could  have  secured  their  triumphs, 
have  enabled  them  to  establish  a  spiritual 
and  moral  dominion,  whose  rewards  de- 
pend on  a  resurrection  to  immortality, 
over  minds  whose  principles,  both  phi- 
losophical and  religious,  were  opposed  to 
it ;  wlio  regarded  it  as  involving  absur- 
dity, and  whose  passions  aud  pursuits 
were  mainly  devoted  to  the  present  tran- 
sitory existence,  but  proofs  which  could 
not  be  gainsayed  nor  resisted  .' 

P. 


Character  of  Mohammed. 

To  the  E<Slor. 
Sir, 

Mohammed  stated  that  Jews  and 
Christians  had  corrupted  the  writings 
they  account  sacred,  aud  he  probably  was 
not  incorrect  in  his  accusation.  One 
objection  to  the  admission  of  Mohammed 
into  the  number  of  the  prophets,  is,  that 
he  wrought  «/>  miracles  to  prove  his<ft'- 
vine  mission;  Mohammed  did  not  pre- 
tend to  the  possession  of  a  power  to 
work  miracles,  and  he  was  not  the  only 
prophet  unattested  by  miracles,  wonders, 
and  sigfis. 

People  in  all  ages  have  been  fond  of 
the  marvellous,  it  is  therefore  an  incum- 
bent duty,  before  full  and  entire  confi- 
dence be  given  to  any  extraordinary  nar- 
ration, to  make  due  inquiry  respecting 
the  probable  embellishments  of  the  wri- 
ter, and  a  sufficient  allowance  for  a  de- 
scription in  prose  so  expressed  as  to 
produce  a  poetical  effect. 

We  read  tliat  Jericho  had  been  sur- 
rounded seven  times,  and  the  horns  or 
trumpets  were  sounded,  aud  the  people 
shouted,  and  the  walls  fell.  May  we 
not  infer  that  a  grand  attack  was  made 
by  the  Israelitish  army  on  the  seventh 
circuit,  if  not  on  each  of  the  former  ? 
We  are  uot  told  that  neither  an  arrow 
was  shot  from  a  bow,  nor  a  stone  cast 
from  a  sling,  nor  any  of  the  engines  of 
war  employed  on  the  occasion.  They 
who  understand  that  Jericho  miracu- 
lously fell  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets 
must  think  it  very  unaccountable  that 
the  city  of  Ai,  or  as  some  call  it  Hai, 
was  not  taken  tcithout  stratagem  and 

AMBUSH. 

I  leave  to  your  readers'  consideration 
the  above  surmise,  and  proceed  to  no- 
tice a  commonly  accredited  miracle, 
which,  if  properly  investigated.  Will  be 
found  to  be  no  miracle  but  an  error. 

The  sun  is  supposed  to  have  stood  still 
at  the  command  of  Joshua.  Ths  com- 
monly received  opinion  has  afforded  a 
subject  for  an  admirable  artist,*  whose 
ardent  imagination,  sublime  genius,  and 
superior  ability  in  execution,  have  pro- 
duced a  magnificent  plate  worthy  to  be 
ranged  with  those  of  Belshazzar's  Feast 
&c.  ' 

The  mythology  of  the  Heathens  fur- 
nished  matter  for  the  ancient  poetjf,  who, 
by  a  combination  of  truth  and  falsbood^ 
occasioned  inexplicable  perplexities  to' 
posterity ;  in  like  manner,  there  are  pas- 
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saQ;es  in  the  Scriptures  which,  from 
being  misunderstood  and  then  niisre|)re- 
sented,  have  led  commentators  into  a 
niaxe  of  error,  and  bewildered  their 
readers. 

Sun,  stand  tJiou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and 
thou  moon,  in  the  valleij  of  Ajalon. 

The  sun  in  the  firmament  could  not 
have  appeared  to  stop  in  its  daily  course 
without  creating  disturbance  and  confu- 
sion in  the  regular  revolution  of  the 
earth  and  planets  in  the  solar  system, 
and  as  one  system  is  probably  connected 
with  and  dependant  on  another,  the  uni- 
verse must  have  been  subjected  to  a  dis- 
turbance for  which  the  event  of  a  battle, 
favourable  even  to  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, does  not  appear  of  sufiicient  im- 
portance. 

Some  may  say  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Sacred  Volume,  we  dare  not  question 
the  fact :  some  may  rest  satisfied  in 
calling  it  a  stupendous  miracle,  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  explain  :  others 
consider  the  account  too  fabulous  for 
tlie  greatest  credulity  to  admit. 

Whilst  the  astronomical  philosopher 
meditates  on  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon in  awful  silence,  and  tlie  theolo- 
gical orator  declaims  on  the  wonderful 
proof  of  divine  agency ;  we  may  find  sa- 
tisfactory reasons  for  our  belief,  that 
neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon  appeared  to 
stand  still. 

Your  readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Jacob 
Bryant's  '*  Observations  on  some  Passages 
in  Scripture,"  several  chapters  on  this 
subject.  As  the  work  is  probably  not 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  your  readers,  1 
send  you  an  abridged  account  of  his  ar- 
guments. 

The  battle  was  ended  before  Joslma's 
exclamation.  Some  of  the  enemy  had 
been  slain  by  the  hail-stones,  and  others 
by  the  sword. 

Uiheon  and  Ajalon  were  so  nearly  si- 
tuated, that  if  the  sun  stood  over  one, 
the  moon  could  not  have  been  percejtti- 
ble  over  the  other.  For  the  luniinaries 
to  have  remained  above  the  horizon  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  could  not 
have  been  of  any  advantage. 

If  your  readers  attentively  examine 
Joshua  X.  IH,  they  will  perceive  that  it 
is  no  jjart  of  the  original  hook  ;  it  is  an 
extract  from  the  Hook  o{  J  usher,*  it  was 

•  'Ihe  liook  of  Jasher  Dr.  Geddes 
thinks  "  to  have  been  a  book  of  songs. 
It  seems  to  ha\e  been  a  collection  of 
liistdrical  ballads,  in  which  the  great 
achievcnK  iits  of  the  nation  were  nar- 
rated   witli    all    the   enil)ellishmeiits    of 


probably  at  first  written  on  the  margin, 
and  afterward  copied  into  the  text.  The 
Book  of  Jasher  is  stated  not  to  have 
been  written  till  after  the  time  of  David, 
consequently  a  quotation  from  it  must 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Jo- 
shua by  some  transcriber.  The  interro- 
gation, "  Is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of 
Jasher,  and  the  sun  stood  still?  &c., 
will  appear  to  your  readers  to  be  the 
language  of  some  writer  long  after  the 
time  of  Joshua. 

Mr.  Bryant  accurately  observes,  that 
stand  still  might,  with  equal  correctness, 
have  been  translated  be  still,  be  dumb,  or 
be  silent. 

"  This  I  am  persuaded,"  says  Mr. 
Bryant,  "  did  not  relate  to  the  orb  of 
day,  but  to  the  worshij)  of  Gibeon  and 
Ajalon,  where  we  have  reason  to  think 
were  two  idolatrous  temples  of  the  sim 
and  moon,  which  were  now  to  be  si- 
lenced. The  like  worship  prevailed  in 
other  parts  of  Canaan." — "  As  I  have 
before  mentioned,  the  true  meaning  is, 
let  the  sun  upon  Gibeon  be  dumb,  and  the 
moon  in  the  valley  of  Aia-Lun  be  silent, 
for  their  worshipers  have  been  miracu- 
lously defeated,  and  others  who  joined 
the  s'tandard  of  Israel  have  been  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner  preserved." — 
P.  191. 

We  do  honour  to  the  Sacred  Writings 
by  removing  difliculties  which  may  harden 
men's  minds  in  their  unbelief;  for,  to 
countenance  the  narrative  of  a  miracle 
when  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  re- 
port to  be  ill-founded,  is  to  injure  the 
cause  we  seek  to  serve. 

I  wish   to   be   understood  that  I   am 

ready  to  admit  that  interpolations,  mis- 

constructions,  and  unwarrantable  additions, 

may  also  have  been  made  to  the  Koran. 

A  CHRISTIAN  MOSLEM. 

On  the  Miraculous  Conception. 

To  the  Editor. 
Siu,  Jiury  St.  E(hnunds. 

If  the  following  argument  against  the 
miraculous  conception  has  never  been 
stated  before,  it  may  be  worth  submit- 
ting to  your  readers.  It  has  been  re- 
marked in  most  controversies  that  no 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  in  any 
other  part  of  the  gospel  than  in  the  very 
j)art  where  it  was  lirst  narrated  ;  but  I 
believe  there  is  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
the  record  of  an  incident  which,  if  re- 
oriental  poetry,  and  sometimes,  as  may 
!)(!  imagined,  with  |)aitial  exaggeration." 
Dr.  Geddes,  note. 
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ported  by  the  Evan^list  with  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  accuracy,  sets  aside  the 
idea  that  the  mother  of  Je-'us  was  by 
any  meaos  aware  of  her  Son's  extraor- 
dinary character.  Chap.  iii.  21,  "  And 
when  his  friends  heard  of  it  th^y  went 
out  to  lay  hold  on  him,  for  they  said  he 
is  beside  himself."  Wakefield,  Dod- 
dridge, Clarke,  Roscnmiillcr,  &c.,  en- 
deavour by  various  contrivances  to  get 
rid  of  the  reproach  which  this  passage 
is  supposed  to  bring  upon  the  kindred 
of  Christ  for  accusing  him  of  insanity. 
But  Campbell,  who  sifts  the  passage  with 
great  diligence  through  several  pages  of 
note,  can  see  no  other  meaning  in  the 
Greek  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in 
the  received  translation.  Furthermore, 
the  31st  and  following  verses  of  the  same 
chapter  fully  prove  that  the  kinsfolk  of 
Christ  did  endeavour  to  prevent  him 
from  addressing  the  people.  "  There 
came  then  his  brethren  and  his  mother, 
and,  standing  without,  sent  unto  him, 
calling  him.  And  the  multitude  sat 
about  him,  and  they  said  unto  him. 
Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
without  seek  for  thee,  x-^ud  he  answered 
them  saying,  '  Who  is  my  mother,  or 
my  brethren.'"*  Now,  would  Jesus 
have  answered  thus  had  it  not  been  that 
his  mother  and  brethren  wished  to  in- 
terrupt him  in  his  work,  and  would  his 
mother  have  thus  attempted  to  interrupt 
him,  had  she  been  aware  of  any  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  accompanying  or 
preceding  his  entrance  into  the  world  .' 

L.  L. 


Anonymous  Inspiration. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, 
Allow  me  shortly  to  lay  before  your 
readers  an  article  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
for  .May.  In  a  review  of  Dr.  Smith's 
work  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  writer  adverts  to  that 
author's  remarks  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistle  to  jhe  Hebrews,  or  rather, 
as  that  Epistle  is  really  anonymous,  to 
the  correctness  of  the  commonly-received 
opinion,  that  it  was  written  by  Paul. 
The  Reviewer  "  feels  himself  bound 
frankly  to  express  his  opinion,  that  Dr. 
Smith  has  not  exhibited  his  usual  cau- 
tion and  candour"  in  those  observations. 
We  should  rather  say  that  they  exhibit  a 
fault  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Dr. 
S.'s  writings,  an  insufficiency  of  proof 
to  support  the  strength  of  his  conclu- 
sion. '•  Let  the  objectors  fairly  con- 
sider whether  the  personal  allusions,  at 
■lie  cud  of  that  Epistle,  can  be  referred 


to  any  other  writer  than  Paul."  Nay, 
rather  let  the  supporter  of  the  popular 
opinion  fairly  consider  whether  those 
allusions  might  not  have  been  made  by 
many  quite  as  well  as  by  St.  Paul. 
"  Let  them  ask,"  continues  Dr.  Smith, 
"  whether  it  is  possible  to  believe  it  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  forger  ?"  Who 
believes  it  to  be  a  forgery  ?  How  can 
an  Epistle  be  forged  which  lays  claim  to 
no  author  ? 

How  does  our  Reviewer  mend  the 
matter?  He  admits  that  the  evidence 
for  the  Epistle's  having  been  written  by 
Paul  is  incomplete ;  yet  there  being  cer- 
tain figurative  phraseology  and  allusions 
in  it,  clear  to  him  as  his  mother's  milk, 
he  forces  himself,  for  certainly  he  does 
not  arrive  there  by  the  high  road  of  cri- 
ticism, to  the  conclu-^ion,  that  "  the 
canonical  authority,  the  genuineness  and 
inspiration  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, are  so  fully  attested  by  the  strong- 
est evidence,  historical  and  internal,  that 
they  may  safely  be  pronounced  unim- 
peachable" I  Worthy  successor  of  Cal- 
vin himself,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  ia 
this  very  article  that  he  felt  the  main 
difficulties  insuperable,  so  far  as  it  re- 
gards its  being  the  production  of  St. 
Paul,  although  he  had  no  doubts  what- 
ever as  to  its  inspiration  ! 

Now,  taking  the  word  inspiration 
here,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term, 
to  denote  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Almighty  rendering  a  book  unerringly 
true,  it  does  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
perhaps  it  will  to  yourself  also,  to  be 
monstrous  arrogance  for  a  fallible,  unin- 
spired mortal,  to  pretend  thus  to  distin- 
guish between  a  writing  that  is  heavenly, 
and  another  that  is  earthly,  when  the 
actual  author  is  a  profound  secret,  with 
as  much  facility  as  critics  decide  in  the 
ordinary  matters  of  style  and  composi- 
tiou.  Enviable  privilege  these  soi-disant 
evangelicals  possess.  They  are  not  con- 
tented with  the  assumption  of  exclusive 
names ,-  but  this  "  discerning  of  spi- 
rits," which  theologians  regard  as  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  apostolic 
age,  is  now  found  to  have  been  enjoyed 
by  the  Reformer  of  Geneva,  and  by  his 
"  no-doubting"  representatives  and  suc- 
cessors, the  writers  of  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view. 

D.  L. 


Absolution  and  Transuistantiation. 
To  the  Editor. 
SiR,  June  10,  1830. 

Of  the  doctrines  held  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, which  excited  so  much  opposi- 
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tion  from  nieiubcis  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England,  to  their  admission  into  power, 
those  of  Absolution  and  Tiansubstantia- 
tion  may  be  considered  to  rank  the  chief. 
But  why  members  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland should  view  them  with  sucli  ab- 
horrence, or  consider  them  so  utterly 
opposed  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  1  really 
cannot  conceive  ;  since  that  book,  from 
which  they  derive  their  religious  opinions, 
the  Booli  of  Common  Prayer,  explicitly 
inculcates  the  truth  of  both  of  them,  hi 
proof  of  which  I  adduce  the  following 
passages  : 

*'  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  left 
power  to  his  church  to  absolve  all  sinners 
wJio  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him,  of 
Jiis  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  of- 
fences :  and  by  his  authority  committed 


to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost.    Ameu."* 

"  Q.  What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing 
siguified  ?" 

"  ^1.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  arc  veri/tj  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per." f 

Conceiving  that  a  clearer  definition  of 
either  doctiine  could  not  possibly  have 
been  given,  I  shall  decline  making  any 
further  remarks  upon  the  subject  at  pre- 
sent. 

E.  C.  S. 


*  Visitation  of  the  Sick, 
t  Catechism. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis. 

18.30.  Feb.  27,  after  a  few  days'  ill- 
ness, Mr.  Jamks  Ellis,  aged  64,  of 
Swincshcad,  i>incolnshire.  Mr.  K.  Wits 
a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity;  his 
reading  was  extensive,  and  he  possessed 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. He  was  ediicated  at  Norwich  for 
the  medical  jirofession,  but  subscijuently 
followed  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which 
he  continued  till  his  death.  H<iving 
exercised  his  reason  in  the  investigation 
of  religious  truth,  the  result  was  a  belief 
in  Unitarian  Christianity;  and  his  dis- 
position and  conduct  were  correspond- 
ent to  the  superior  simplicity  and  purity 
of  his  religions  ))riiiciples.  The  strength 
and  power  of  those  principles  must  be 
acknowledged,  when  from  his  place  of 
residence  for  many  years  he  was  cut  olf 
from  all  intercourse  with  people  of  si- 
milar views,  and  also  from  attending  an 
Unitiiriaii  ministry.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  IJndsey,  both  as  a  preacher 
and  an  author,  and  his  writings  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  establish  his  mind 
in  those  cheering  views  of  religion  which 
lie  entertained,  H('  did  not  imagine  re- 
ligion to  consist  in  the  belief  of  abstruse 
mysteries,  but  in  love  to  Cod,  add  love 
to  man.     In    his  last  short  illness  his 


mind  was  seicne  ;  he  .set  his  house  in 
order,  and  requested  his  children  not  to 
grieve  for  him,  expressing  his  ho{)e  iu 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Thus  as  his  life  was  virtuous,  his  end 
was  peace. 

Also,  on  the  7tli  of  April,  (after  au 
illness  of  six  months,)  aged  (>^},  Mrs. 
Ellis,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Ellis.  The  excellence  of  this 
lady's  character  entitles  her  to  some- 
thing more  than  merely  to  say  she  lived 
and  died.  Mer  amiable  manners,  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  and  benevolence  of 
heart,  endeared  her  not  only  to  her  re- 
latives, but  to  all  with  whom  she  was 
ac(iuainted.  She  was  an  example  of  all 
those  virtues  which  adorn  t)ur  nature 
and  sweeten  onr  lives.  While  their; 
children  mourn  the  loss  of  such  excel- 
lent parents,  and  elurish  their  memorj 
with  gratitiuli:  and  aftcction,  they  hoji 
that  their  instructions  and  exam|)lc  will 
liroduce  such  an  alU'ct  on  their  hearts 
and  conduct,  as  to  prejiare  them  for  a 
re-union  with  them  in  that  world,  where 
they  will  be  no  more  subject  to  the  paiu 
of  separation, 

J.  S.  E. 

ylug.'A,  1830. 
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tVestern  Unitarian  Society. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  Western 
Unitarian  Society  was  held  at  Dorches- 
ter. There  was  service  on  the  preceding 
evening,  when  the  Rev.  H.  Squire,  of 
Wareham,  and  the  Rev.  D,  Hughes,  of 
Yeovil,  conducted  the  devotional  part ; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter,  tlie  tried 
and  faithful  advocate  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity, preached  from  E[)hes.  i.  19—22. 
His  illustration  of  the  text  was  most  fe- 
licitous, exhibiting  in  a  veiy  impressive 
manner  the  nature  of  Christ's  exaltation 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  during  the  dis- 
pensation of  miracles,  and  the  probable 
personal  superinteudence  of  the  Saviour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  church  to 
the  present  day.  Tlie  discourse,  which 
was  listened  to  with  profound  attention, 
was  highly  gratifying  to  all,  and  made  a 
favourable  impression  on  some  who  en- 
tertained veiy  different  sentiments  froni 
those  of  the  preacher  ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  an  opportunity  may  soon  oc- 
cur, which  shall  call  for'  its  pubUcatim, 
as  the  subject,  though  some  part  of  it  is 
necessarily  speculative,  possesses  a  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  Christian,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  elucidated  in  the 
above  discourse,  is  eminently  calculated 
to  diminish  undue  prejudice  against  Uni- 
tarian views,  as  well  as  to  promote  in- 
creasing love  to  God,  and  reverence  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  among  ourselves. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Brown, 
of  Bridgwater,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Acton, 
of  Exeter,  conducted  the  devotional  ser- 
vices, and  the  Rev.  Russell  Scott,  of 
Portsmouth,  addressed  the  Society  from 
the  Gospel  of  John,  vi.  51.  The  preach- 
er's object  was,  to  shew  in  what  sense 
Christ  may  be  understood  as  "  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven." 
By  this  expression  it  was  maintained 
that  his  doctrine  was  signified,  which  is 
a  proper  food  to  nourish  the  soul  of  man 
80  a.s  to  make  him  live  for  ever;  and 
this  interpretation  was  confirmed  by  se- 
veral apt  quotations  from  scripture, 
where  such  words  as  "  coming  from 
heaven,"  either  admitted  of  or  required 
that  signification.  This  discourse,  which 
was  distinguished  by  a  considerable 
share  of  biblical  research  and  discrimi- 
nation, .Mr.  Scott,  a  veteran  in  the 
cause,  has  kindly  consented  to  publish. 


After  the  religions  services  of  the 
morning,  Thomas  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Dor- 
chester, was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  the 
annual  business  of  the  Society  was  trans- 
acted. From  a  review  of  the  accounts, 
it  appeared  that  the  financial  statement 
was  very  satisfactory  :  and  there  were 
some  new  members  elected. 

Nearly  forty  members  and  friends  of 
the  Society  afterwards  diued  together, 
when  Thomas  Fisher,  Esq.,  was  again 
called  to  preside.  After  the  cloth  was 
removed,  some  appropriate  toasts  were 
given,  which  occasioned  several  gentle- 
men to  address  the  iMeetin?,  among 
whom  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Rev.  R.  Scott,  and  Rev.  H.  Acton,  &c. 
"  The  rights  of  conscience,"  were  not 
forgotten,  and  the  company  were  unani- 
mous in  ardently  wishing  "that  our  bre- 
thren, the  Jews,  might  shortly  have  their 
full  share  of  liberty  offered  to  them  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  Legislature. 

The  account  of  the  gradual  but  certain 
progress  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in  this 
country,  and  of  its  rapid  diffusion  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  received 
with  peculiar  gratification  ;  and  tlie  ap- 
prtiximation  of  different  sects  to  the 
standard  of  scriptural  truth,  effected  par- 
ticulariy  by  the  present  remarkable  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  was  hailed  as  one 
of  the  favourable  "  signs  of  the  times," 
that  in  proportion  as  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  this  Society  became"  known,  they 
would  nil imately' prevail.  The  com- 
pany separated,  after  spending  a  very 
harmonious,  edifying,  and  delightful  af- 
ternoon. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Unitarian  Tract  Svcieti/. 

The  Twenty.fourth  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Tract  Society, 
established  in  Birmingham  for  Warwick- 
shire and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
was  held  in  Northampton,  on  Thursday, 
July  22.  The  hymns  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  Noah  Jones,  the  minister  of  the 
place.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  of  Lon- 
don, conducted  the  devotional  services 
and  read  the  Scriptures.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Hig- 
ginson,  of  Derby,  from  Eccles.  xi.  6, 
*'  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  iu 
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the  evening  withhold  not  thy  liand  ;  for 
thou  knowest  not  whetlier  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both 
shall  be  alike  good."  The  aim  of  the 
jireucher  was,  to  urge  the  iraportanee  of 
religious  and  moral  truth,  and  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  using  judicious  and  zea- 
lous exertions  for  its  diffusion.  Tiie 
encouragements  and  discouragements  to 
a  fearless  and  constant  advocacy  of  the 
truth  were  forcibly  stated ;  and  powerful 
motives  to  increased  exertions  on  the 
j)art  of  Unitarian  Christians,  were  de- 
duced from  the  favourable  circumstances 
of  the  present  times,  from  the  progress 
of  the  jjrinciples  of  Nonconformity,  from 
the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  the  Unita- 
rian doctrines,  and  from  the  varied  in- 
fluences of  the  extension  of  these  doc- 
trines on  the  s])irit  of  the  age  and  the 
opinions  of  other  classes  of  Christians. 
'J'he  discourse  was  ai)propriate,  eloquent, 
and  impressive.  At  the  close  of  the  re- 
ligious services,  the  llev.  Noah  Jones 
having  been  called  to  the  Chair,  the 
usual  business  of  the  Society  was  trans- 
acted, and  several  names  were  added 
to  the  list  of  members.  Afterwards  the 
friends  of  the  Society  dined  togctlier, 
Mr.  Uicliard  Dennis,  of  Northami)ron,  in 
the  Chair.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  ministers  and  various  other  per- 
sons jirescnt,  on  subjects  connected  with 
tlie  interests  of  ))ure  and  practical  reli- 
gion, the  advancement  of  education,  the 
extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
noble  struggles  of  the  Remonstrants  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  in  su|>port  of 
scriptural  truth,  were  not  forgotten — 
their  magnanimous  conduct  called  forth 
the  sym|)athy  and  praise  of  the  meeting, 
and  seemed  to  present  a  most  animating 
I'ncouragement  to  all  the  friends  of  free 
iiKjuiry,  to  prosecute  the  work  befoie 
them  with  integrity,  patience,  and  zeal, 
and  to  anticipate  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  sim])le  lionesty  and  truth  over  all  the 
agents  of  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  and  snj)er- 
stition. 

In  tlie  evening,  the  congregation  and 
the  other  friends  of  the  Society  assem- 
bled again  in  the  Ciiapel  for  religious 
worship  and  instruction ;  when  the  in- 
troductory services  were  concUicted  by 
the  Hev.  Stephenson  Hunter,  of  Wolver- 
hamjiton,  and  a  sermon  i)reaciied  by  the 
Hev.  Joiiu  Kentish,  of  Birmingham,  from 
r.al.  v.  11,  on  "The  Offence  of  the 
Cross."  In  this  luminous  and  interest- 
ing discourse,  the  origin  of  several  of 
tlie  nio4  pernicious  errors  in  religion 
was   traced    to    the    influence   of    false 


shame,  to  an  unworthy  dread  of  the  re- 
proach of  acknowledging  a  suffering  and 
crucified  Messiah.  From  this  source  of 
corruption,  various  of  the  popular  doc- 
trines of  the  present  day  concerning  the 
person,  dignity,  and  office  of  the  Saviour, 
were  clearly  shewn  to  have  emanated. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  were  truly 
edifying  and  refreshing  to  the  spirits  of 
all  who  were  present.  It  was  pai'ticu- 
larly  gratifying  to  those  who  had  at- 
tended from  a  distance  to  witness  the 
prosperity  of  the  Unitarian  congregatiou 
of  Northampton,  and  to  observe  in  their 
zeal,  union,  and  firmness,  in  vindicating 
their  own  piinciples,  and  in  their  mo- 
deration and  candour  towards  those  who 
diff"er  from  them,  the  most  satisfactory 
ground  for  the  hope  of  their  continued 
increase  and  success. 

H.  H. 

Birmingham, 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Unitarian 
Missionary  Society. 

The  Rev.  Heniy  Clarke,  who  is  en- 
gaged by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Unitarian  Missionary  Society  to  itinerate 
under  their  direction,  has,  for  the  last 
two  months,  been  engage<l  chiefly  in 
Padiham  and  its  vicinity.  He  has  found 
great  encouragement  in  his  labours,  as 
nuiy  be  learnt  from  the  facts,  that  in  the 
space  of  two  months  the  congregations 
which  he  has  addressed,  twenty-eight  in 
nuuiber,  comprise  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons.  "  1 
cannot,"  he  says,  in  his  report  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
"  mention  I'adiliam  without  expressing 
my  admiration  of  that  peisevering  assi- 
duity and  true  Christian  zeal  by  which 
the  cause  of  trutii  and  righteousness  h;is 
been  upheld  and  lorwaided  in  that  |)lace 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  by  persons 
belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the 
working  classes  of  society.  They  de- 
serve well  of  tiieir  Unitarian  brethren. 
They  are  worthy  the  support,  while  they 
mei'it  the  praise  of  e\ery  richer  brother 
who  wishes  that  the  simple  truths  of 
the  gospel  which  he  jirofesses  to  hold, 
may  be  preached  to  the  poor.  If  the 
liberality  of  the  public  would  but  enable 
the  Committee  to  fix  a  suitable  mission- 
ary in  that  i)art  of  Lancashire  which  em- 
braces I'adiliam,  Newchuicii,  and  the  ad- 
joining places,  a  service  would,  1  think, 
be  rendered  to  our  holy  cause  tliat  could 
hardly  be  done  for  it  by  the  same  means 
in  any  other  way." — I  can,  from  |ursonal 
knowledge,  bear  testimony  to  the  un- 
common  merits  of  the  poor   I'nitariau 
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weavers  of  Padihain,  both  preachers  and 
people.  Not  two  mouths  since,  I  know 
the  earnings  of  the  two  preachers  did 
uot  exceed  each  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  week,  nor  are  there  more  than 
two  or  three  at  the  utmost  in  the  con- 
gregation whose  weekly  earnings  exceed 
that  sum.  Yet  they  support  public  wor- 
ship and  a  large  Sunday-school  out  of 
their  scanty  means.  It  is  a  subject  of 
regret  that  they  have  a  ground-rent  of 
ten  pounds  per  year,  which  is  a  serious 
charge  to  persons  so  poor.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  purchase  this,  and  set  the 
Meeting-liouse  entirely  free.  A  small 
portion  of  the  requisite  sum  has  been 
raised,  aud  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  re- 
ceive any  donations  which  fellowship 
funds  or  generous  individuals  may  be 
pleased  to  devote  to  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

J.  R.  BEAUD,  Secretary. 
Manchester,  Aug.  ot/t. 


Addresses  of  the  Protestant  Disseuting 
Ministers  to  the  King  and  Queen. 

It  was  mentioned  in  our  last  number 
that  the  General  Body  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Ministers  of  the  Three  Denomi- 
uations  residing  in  Loudon  aud  its  vici- 
nity, had  presented  addresses  of  condo- 
lence and  congratulation  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Monarch,  and  the  accession  of 
their  present  Majesties.  We  now  give 
copies  of  the  .Addresses,  tugether  with 
the  replies  : 

"  To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
"Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful 
subjects,  the  Protestant  Uisseuting  Mi- 
nisters in  and  about  the  cities  of  London 
aud  Westminster,  humbly  approach  your 
Uoyal  Presence,  to  express  our  sincere 
condolence  on  the  demise  of  your  Royal 
Brother,  our  late  Revered  Sovereign, 
aud  to  offer  our  heartfelt  congratulations 
on  the  accession  of  your  Majesty  to  the 
Throne  of  these  realms. 

"  We  call  to  mind  with  devout  thank- 
fulness to  the  Supreme  Ruler  in  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  that  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  was  distinguished  by  tlie 
unspeakable  blessing  of  peace :  we  re- 
joice in  the  remembrance,  that  under  his 
auspicious  sway  all  the  useful  arts  were 
encouraged  and  promoted,  science  and 
literature  were  extended  in  a  degree  be- 
yond example  in  the  history  of  nations, 
reforms  were  made  in  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  of  the  country,  by 


which  our  legal  institutions  were  brought 
still  nearer  to  the  e\'angelical  standard  of 
justice  and  mercy  :  the  claims  of  huma- 
nity and  Christian  benevolence  were  en- 
forced by  the  power  of  this  great  kingdom 
in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  the 
rights  of  conscience  were  invariably  re- 
spected, aud  the  boundaries  of  Religious 
Liberty  greatly  enlarged.  We  are  also 
impelled  by  gratitude  to  acknowledge 
especially,  that,  under  the  liberal  govern- 
ment of  our  lata  beloved  Sovereign,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  L^nited 
Kingdom  were  relieved  from  various  dis- 
qualifying statutes,  and  were  confirmed 
by  express  laws  in  their  rights  aud  privi- 
leges. 

"  Your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  the 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  have 
ever  been  devoted  in  their  attachment  to 
your  Majesty's  illustrious  House,  under 
whose  gracious  rule  they  have  enjoyed 
blessings  far  beyond  the  experience  of 
their  forefathers ;  aud  they  entreat  you. 
Sire,  to  acce|)t  their  sincere  and  ardent 
congratulations  on  your  accession  to  the 
Throne  of  your  ancestors. 

'*  The  known  disposition  of  your  royal 
mind  assures  them  of  your  protectioa 
and  favour,  aud  they  plelge  themselves 
in  your  august  presence  lo  promote 
amongst  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge  loyalty  to  your  .Majesty's  person, 
family,  and  government,  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  all  those  virtues  by  which, 
under  the  Divine  Providence,  nations  are 
rendered  great  and  prosperous. 

"  Our  fervent  prayers  ascend  continual- 
ly to  the  King  of  kings,  that  it  may  please 
Him  to  pour  down  his  merciful  blessing 
upon  your  Majesty's  government,  and  to 
make  your  Majesty's  reign  lung,  peace- 
ful, aud  happy:  that  he  may  give  to  your 
Majesty  to  rule  in  the  affections  of  your 
subjects,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of 
your  Majesty's  dominions,  and  to  receive 
the  satisfaction  and  delight,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  patriotic  prince,  of  seeing  your 
people  united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
charity,  and  contented  aud  piously  thank- 
ful in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of 
the  Supreme  Providence,  that  so  your 
Majesty's  happiness  may  be  increased 
and  multiplied  in  the  happiness  of  your 
people :  tliat  he  may  grant  that  your 
Majesty  and  your  illustrious  Consort,  our 
most  gracious  Queen,  may  enjoy  together 
all  earthly  felicity  ;  and  that  He  may 
hear  and  answer  the  united  supplications 
of  your  people,  and  vouchsafe  that,  after 
a  reign  of  virtuous  glory,  your  Majesty 
may  exchange  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly 
crown." 
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Ilk  RIajesty's  Reply. 

"'  This  public  demonstration  of  your  at- 
tacliinent  to  my  |)crs>on  and  government 
is  entitled  to  my  warmest  thanks. 

"  The  justice  wliich  you  have  rendered 
to  the  memory  of  my  lamented  brother, 
and  the  gratitude  which  you  express  for 
the  full  measure  of  relief  granted  during 
liis  reign  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
the  United  Kingdom^  are  highly  consola- 
tory and  satisfactory  to  my  feelings. 

"  1  place  entire  confidence  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  your  engagements  to  promote 
among  those  of  my  ])eop]e  who  are  com- 
mitted to  your  spiritual  cliarge,  loyalty 
to  the  throne,  and  obedience  to  the  laws; 
and  I  assure  you,  in  return,  that  it  will 
be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  my  solicitude 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  civil  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  my  faithful  subjects." 

"  To  the  Queen's  most  E.vcellent  Majesty. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

*'  We,  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Minis- 
ters in  and  about  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  beg  leave  to  approach 
your  most  gracious  presence,  to  ofi'er  our 
cordial  congratulations  to  your  Majesty 
on  the  accession  of  your  Royal  Consort, 
our  beloved  King,  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors. 

"  We  have  ever  been  devoted  in  loyally 
to  his  Majesty's  illustrious  House,  under 
whose  mild  and  paternal  government  we 
liave  enjoyed  an  unexampled  degree  of 
hajjpiness  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's known  character  as  a  pledge  of 
"his  protection  and  favour. 

"  It  adds  to  our  joy  ujjon  this  occasion 
that  it  lias  pleased  the  Divine  Providence 
to  associate  with  his  IMajcsty  upon  the 
Tiirone  of  these  realms  a  Queen  Consort, 
whose  virtues  are  an  earnest  that  her 
examiile  will  be  a  signal  blessing  to  the 
Court  and  the  Nation. 

"  Our  sincere  and  fervent  prayers  shall 
never  cease  to  ascend  to  the  Almighty 
and  most  merciful  (jod,  by  whom  thrones 
are  established,  and  njion  whose  favour 
all  happiness  depends,  that  in  his  good 
pleasure  the  life  of  your  most  gracious 
Majesty  may  be  long  spared,  to  counte- 
nance and  encourag(!  all  moral  and  Chris- 
tian excellence :  that  your  Majesty,  and 
your  Majesty's  illustrious  Consort  may 
enjoy  all  holy  felicity  :  and  that  having 
lived  togetlier  as  '  lieii  §  of  the  grace  of 
life,'  you  may  finally  receive  the  crown 
that  fadeth  not  away." 

'« Ilcr  Majfsty's  lleply. 

"  I  return  my  hearty  thanks  for  tliis  very 
dutiful  and  atfectionate  address. 


"  Your  expressions  of  devoted  loyalty 
to  his  Majesty's  person,  and  confidence  in 
his  well  known  character  for  liberality, 
cannot  but  give  me  the  most  sensible  sa- 
tisfaction, and  I  am  happy  in  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  unfeigned  grati- 
tude for  the  kind  wishes  you  offer  up 
for  my  temporal  and  eternal  happiness." 

After  the  Address  to  the  King  had  been 
read,  wliich  was  done  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Aspland  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
the  members  of  the  Body  were,  severally, 
jiresented  by  Dr.  T.  Rees,  the  Secretary, 
and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  Ma- 
jesty's hand.  On  account  of  the  fatigue 
it  would  occasion  to  the  Queen,  the  repe- 
tition of  this  ceremony  was  dispensed 
with,  except  as  to  a  few  of  the  senior 
ministers  of  each  denomination. 

After  delivering  the  written  reply  which 
had  been  prejiared,  the  King  addressed 
the  ministers  in  a  short  extempore  speech, 
expressive  of  his  own  attachment  to  the 
Established  Church,  but  Jiis  determina- 
tion, so  long  as  the  Dissenters  "  behaved 
themselves  as  they  had  done  in  the  reign 
of  his  late  lamented  Brother,  to  protect 
every  man  in  going  to  heaven  liis  own 
way." 

According  to  ancient  custom,  confirm- 
ed by  ex])rcss  resolution,  the  Address  of 
the  General  Body  is  on  every  accession 
presented  by  a  Minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Denomination.  It  seems  that  this 
honour,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  contem- 
plated rather  giudgingly  by  some  mem- 
beis  of  the  other  denominations.  The 
Presbyterian  Ministers  had,  previously 
to  the  presentation  of  the  late  address, 
announced  their  determination  to  assert 
the  right  on  that  occasion,  but  to  relin- 
quish it  for  the  future,  so  that  the  rotii- 
tion  of  precedence  shall  be  preserved, 
instead  of  commencing  afresh  with  the 
Presbyterians  on  each  accession.  'J'hanks 
were  voted  for  this  concession,  but  not 
without  a  struggle ;  and  great  wrath  has 
been  manifested  by  some  ministers  who 
have  seceded  from  the  Body,  and  others 
Mho  have  tiever  been  connected  with  it, 
that  on  sucJi  an  occasion  the  Dissenting 
ministers  sliould,  as  they  phrase  it, 
have  been  "  represented  liy  a  Sociniau." 
'J'he  first  grand  explosion  took  place  in 
The  lierord,  a  newsjiaper  conducted  by 
Evangelical  Cliurehmen,  and  which  Is 
not  destitute  of  the  tact  in  managing  fa- 
natical Dissenters,  which  has  often  been 
evinced  by  per.sons  of  that  class.  Wc 
extract  a  portion  of  its  leading  article,  of 
the  date  of  August  .'itii. 

"  A  circumstance  occurred  at  his  Ma- 
jesty's second  levee,  on  Wednesday,  the 
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28th  nit,  which  must  hare  afforded  to 
the  votaries  of  moderu  latitudiuariauism 
ill  holy  things  a  spectacle  of  uo  ordinary 
gratification.  On  that  day  the  Dis.<eut- 
ing  Ministers  of  the  Three  Denoinina^ 
tioDS  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  appeared 
in  a  body  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
an  Address  of  congratulation  to  their 
Sovereign  on  his  accession.  The  object 
was  loyal,  and  the  Address  breathed  the 
language  of  pious  desire  as  well  for  the 
etertuU  as  for  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  new  monarch. 

"  But  what  was  the  character  of  the 
Body  by  whom  it  was  presented  .'    Who 
was  the  chosen  individual  who  read  to 
his  Majesty  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heads  of  these  three  great 
bodies  of  professors  of  religion  ?     And 
who  also  was  the  other  representative  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  by 
whom  they  were  individually  introduced, 
in  order  that  they  might  do  homage  to 
their  King  ?     These  questions  it  is  pain- 
ful to  answer.    The  Arian,  the  Socinian, 
the  members  of  '  the  God-denying  a|)os- 
tacy,*  were  not  merely  indiscriminately 
intermingled  with  the  avowed  champions 
of  the  faith,  but  actually  appeared  as  the 
heads  and  representatives  of  those  who 
did  not  revolt  at  the  thought  of  being 
thus  publicly  introduced  as  the  brethren 
of  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
subversion  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  the  abasement  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter.    It  is  written  by  the  finger  of  God, 
in  the  pages  of  his  holy  book,   in  cha- 
racters too   strong   and  indelible  either 
to  be  disguised  by  sophistry  or  overlooked 
by   indifference,   that    there   cannot    be 
•  concord   between   Christ  and   Belial,' 
and  that  the  true  disciple  may  not  '  re- 
ceive into   his  house,'  far  less  publicly 
coalesce  with  those  who  •  deny  the  Lord 
that  bought   them,'    and    '  penert  the 
right  ways  of  the  Almighty.'     On  what 
principle  then,  by  what  subtle  self-decep- 
tion, by  what  delusion  of  Satan  is  it  that 
the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  thus 
brought  into  this  unhallowed  coalition 
with   those  who   have   '  trodden  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God  ?'    We  have  heard 
many  palliations  of  this  unworthy  com- 
promise of  principle,  but,  in  truth,  the 
apologies  amount  to  little  more  than  this, 
that  they  are  all  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers,  and  that  their  union  and  co- 
operation are  expedient  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  political  privileges. 

"  Is  it  needful  to  remark  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  this  defence  of  evil  ?  Is  it  need- 
ful to  demonstrate  the  weakness  and  in- 
sufficiency of  man  even  in  his  be.-t  estate? 
Protestant  Oisscutimr  .Ministers !     What 


is  the  meaning  of  this  term,  in  which 
there  lurks  such  magic,  that  it  can  actu- 
ally unite  parties,  in  themselves,  the 
most  opposite — parties  who  neither  sene 
the  same  God,  nor  acknowledge  the  same 
ftlediator — parties  so  opposed  to  each 
other,  that  both  cannot  be  right,  as  the 
one  must  be  an  idolater,  if  the  other  is 
not  a  blasphemer  ? — Protestant  Dissent- 
ing Ministers!  Protesting  against  what? 
Dissentients  from  what  ?  Ministers  of 
whom  ?  Is  the  union  to  be  found  in 
this,  that  the  one  protests  against  the 
doctrines  of  antichrist,  and  all  that  dero- 
gates from  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer, 
while  the  other  protests  against  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lamb,  and  all  that  gives  him 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was  ?  Or  does  it  con- 
sist in  this,  that  the  one  dissents  from  a 
pure  church,  whose  doctrines  are  ap- 
proved, but  whose  discipline  may  oflfend, 
in  order  to  shew  a  purer  and  more  ex- 
cellent way,  by  combining  with  men  who 
dissent  not  merely  from  the  Establisheil 
Church,  but  from  all  that  constitutes  the 
real  difference  between  Christianity  and 
Deism  ! 

"  Surely,  surely  we  may  say,  if  the 
mere  name  of   Protestant  and  Dissenter 
can  thus  bind  together  the  servants  and 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  it  is  a  lamentable 
proof  of  the  folly  of  man,  and  the  blind- 
ing power  of  the  god  of  this  world.     But 
it  is  also  said  thai  the  union  is  expedient, 
in  order  to  give  strength  to  the  party. 
Such  an  argument  is  truly  unworthy  of 
our  orthodox  Dissenting  brethren.    Have 
they  not  read  the  woe  which  is  denounced 
in  Scripture  against  those  who  '  go  down 
to  Egvpt  for  help,  and  trust  in  horses 
and  chariots,'  instead  of  relying  on  the 
omnipotence  of  tlie  Great  Ma.-'ter  whom 
they  profess  to  serve  }    But  we  altogether 
deny  that  the  orthodox  Dissenters  derive 
any  support  from  this  unhallowed   co- 
alition.    If  it  be   apparent  strength,  it 
is  real  weakness.     It  lowers  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,   and   it  excites  the 
astonishment  and  grief  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  true  people  of  God.   In  what 
light  must  the  coalition  have  appeared  to 
those  who  understood  its  character,  in 
the  day  when  the  Three  Denominations 
bowed   before  the  Throne  ?    The  pre- 
lates and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  England  must  have  rejoiced  in  the 
thought,  that  whatever  may  be  her  re- 
laxation of  discipline,  and  her  other  ap- 
parent evils,  she  never  stooped  to  covet 
the  aid  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.    This  degra- 
dation, they  might  say,  has  been  reserved 
for  those  who  dissent  from  us,  not  on 
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account  of  our  doctrines,  but  on  account 
of  our  discipline. 

"  Sucli  were,  doubtless,  the  thoughts 
of  many  who  witnessed,  and  of  more 
who  heard  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Dissenters'  Address.  And  we  ask  any 
man  of  common  sensibility  and  judgment, 
if  such  a  display  is  likely  to  give  moral 
weight  and  power  to  the  orthodox  Dis- 
senters ;  or,  is  it  not  rather  calculated  to 
aflix  on  them  a  stigma,  over  which  the 
recollection  of  their  former  history,  and 
the  memory  of  the  noble  struggles  of 
their  forefathers  for  the  faith  and  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  only  serve  to  cast  a  deeper 
and  more  awful  shade .'  How  has  the 
gold  become  dim,  and  the  fine  gold 
changed  ! 

"  Was  there  an  officer  who  guarded 
the  precincts  of  the  palace  on  the  Levee 
(lay ;  was  there  a  Noble  or  Minister  of 
State  who  stood  around  the  Throne,  who 
would  not  have  accounted  it  an  insult  to 
have  been  asked,  if  he  could  act  towards 
his  earthly  king,  in  the  manner  in  which 
so  many  good  men  were  at  that  moment 
acting  towards  their  heavenly  Lord? 

'<  We  Jiave  spoken  strongly  on  this 
painful  subject,  simjily  because  it  is  one 
of  extreme  imi)ortance,  not  meicly  as  it 
respects  the  purity  of  the  Dissenting 
churches,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  welfare 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  struggle 
lias  indeed  been  commenced,  which,  we 
trust,  will  ere  long  be  the  means  of  se- 
vering this  unhallowed,  this  lamentable 
association.  Already  that  vote  has  been 
rescinded  by  wliich  theCongregatioualists 
not  long  since  determined  that  none 
should  belong  to  tlieir  body  who  would 
not  also  join  in  supjiort  of  the  Socinian 
coalition.  .Several  of  the  most  pious  and 
able  ministers  in  London  liave  already 
availed  themselves  of  this  |)rivilege,  the 
very  denial  of  which  seems  almost  to  be 
a  libel  on  the  boasted  toleiance  of  the 
body.  IJut,  strange  as  it  may  ap[)ear,  yet 
it  is  no  less  strange  tlian  true,  that  there 
are  to  be  found  men  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  this  small  concession  to  the  claims 
of  conscience.  Their  efforts,  we  doubt 
not,  will  be  overruled  by  the  wiser  and 
more  judicious  members  of  the  body. 
JJut  will  no  one  advance  further ;  and 
shall  this  scandal  on  the  whole  church  of 
Christ  still  be  suffered  to  remain  .'  The 
Socinian,  tlie  Arian,  and  the  Deist,  are 
all  in  different  ways  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion.  And  is  it  not  an  awful  thing 
that  their  preachers  should  receive  the 
countenance  of  the  sei'vants  of  the  liOrd! 
No  one  acquainted  with  tlie  jiovver  of 
<livine  truth  can  view  tiie  course  of  a 
•Socinian    teacher     witiiout    shuddering. 


They  arc,  beyond  all  doubt,  gystcmati- 
cally  engaged  in  the  perilous  undertaking 
of  waging  war  upon  the  Son  of  God,  of 
blaspheming  his  divine  and  lioly  name, 
of  pouring  derision  upon  his  atonement, 
not  fearing  to  call  it  '  a  butclierly  sys- 
tem ;'  and  thus  bringing  swift  destruction 
upon  themselves,  and  all  who  follow 
'  their  j)ernicious  ways.' 

"  And  shall  it  still  be  said,  that  those 
who  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father,  shall  make  common  cause 
with  Ariajis  and  Socinians  .'  Shall  they 
unite  with  them  at  their  private  meet- 
ings, and  in  public,  in  the  face  of  their 
King  and  country,  proclaim  their  coali- 
tion ?  Shall  they  combine  in  presenting 
addresses,  and  expressing  prayers  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  the  Sovereign,  when, 
if  he  give  heed  to  the  counsels  of  the 
very  representatives  of  tlie  Three  Deno- 
minations, he  would  begin  by  undeifying 
the  Son  of  God,  and  renouncing  all  hope 
of  atonement  through  his  blood  ?  Surely, 
if  there  be  any  demerit  in  compromise, 
if  any  dignity  in  Christiun  faithfulness,  if 
any  virtue  in  shunning  the  pciths  of  the 
destroyer,  the  orthodox  Dissenters  of 
London  will  wipe  away  from  them  this 
dee|)  stigma  on  their  character  as  men  of 
consistency  and  men  of  God." 

The  next  note  of  preparation  was 
sounded  by  a  veteran  j)artizan  in  the 
ranks  of  vulgar  bigotry  ;  and  so  sure  of 
his  "  select"  vestry  was  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Iviniey,  that  the  following  resolutions 
were  advertised  in  the  JForld  of  the  very 
day  of  the  meeting: 

"  That  as  there  are  many  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers,  of  various  deno- 
minations, in  and  about  London,  who 
have  no  rejircsentation  on  public  occa- 
sions, it  is  thouglit  that  a  Society  should 
be  formed,  to  consist  exclusively  of  Mi- 
nisters of 'I'rinitarian  princi])les." 

"  'I'hat  the  objects  of  such  Society 
shall  be  to  give  Trinitarian  Dissenting 
Ministers  an  oj)])ortunity  to  make  knowu 
tlieir  united  o()inions  on  all  suitable  oc- 
casions, especially,  should  the  civil  or 
religious  liberties  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters be  in  any  way  endangered." 

*•  That  a  co|)y  of  these  Resolutions  be 
sent  to  every  Trinitarian  Dissenting  Mi- 
nister residing  in  and  about  London,  or 
within  the  limits  of  the  Twopenny-]iost, 
requesting  them  to  attend  a  Meeting  for 
the  formation  of  the  projected  Society, 
on  Monday,  the  ^JOth  inst.,  at  Trinity 
Ch<ai)el,  Leather  I/ane,  Holborn,  and  that 
the  Rev.  'I'honias  Smith,  13,  Kirby  Street, 
be  Secretary,  jiro.  teni." 

The  enlightened  and  immaculate  G. 
Smith  brought  u))  the  rear  of  this  wortliv 
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host  to  the  attack,  by  calling  a  public 
meeting  (of  Triuitarians  only)  at  the 
City  of  Loudon  Tavern,  on  Tuesday,  the 
10th  of  August.  The  ignorance  of  the 
Orator  was  well  matched  with  the  np- 
roariousness  of  the  meeting.  He  almost 
rendered  amusing  his  torrent  of  abuse 
against  Socinians,  and  all  who  should 
co-operate  with  them,  by  his  more  than 
malaprop  blunders  on  almost  every  topic 
connected  with  the  subject.  And  they 
enacted  a  scene  of  most  disgraceful  con- 
fusion, defying  even  the  Police,  whose  aid 
was  called  for,  to  restore  orders  Two 
ministers,  Revs.  G.  Evans  and  W.  Shen- 
stone  attempted  the  defence  of  the  Body, 
but  the  former  could  not  obtain  a  hear- 
ing at  all ;  and  the^atter  was  only  borne 
through  a  few  sentences  by  a  strong 
profession  of  "  detestation  of  Sociniau- 
ism."  We  insert  two  out  of  a  long 
string  of  resolutions  said  to  have  been 
carried  in  this  tumult. 

"  This  Meeting  cannot  but  express  its 
unfeigned  surprise  and  grief,  that  in  the 
Address  read  to  the  King,  by  a  Socinian 
Minister,  on  behalf  of  '  The  Three  De- 
nominations,' when  there  was  such  a 
fine  opportunity  of  *  honouring  the  Son, 
even  as  we  honour  the  Father,'  yet  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  glorious 
atonement  or  satisfaction  to  divine  jus- 
tice, as  the  ground  of  salvation  and 
hope,  were  never  once  mentioned,  but 
the  Address  closed  in  the  vague  courtly 
language,  *  that  after  a  reign  of  virtuous 
glory,  your  Majesty  may  exchange  an 
earthly  for  an  heavenly  crown.'  This 
Meeting  feels  the  more  alarmed  at  this 
awful  omission,  when  it  is  considered 
that  every  prayer  is  taught  to  be  offered 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  both  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
the  Church  of  England,  where  the  prayer 
appointed  for  the  King  concludes,  '  and, 
finally,  after  this  life,  he  may  attain 
everlasting  joy  and  felicity  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  ;'  and  the  prayer  for  the 
Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  closes  with 
the  words,  '  and  bring  them  to  thine 
everlasting  kingdom,  tlirough  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.'  As  these  divinely- 
taught  principles  are  also  held  by  all 
Trinitarian  Dissenters,  this  Meeting  can 
only  attribute  the  omission  of  that  name 
which  Jehovah  has  sworn  shall  be 
*  above  every  name,  to  whicli  every 
knee  shall  bow,  and  which  every  tongue 
shall  confess,'  to  the  distressing  union 
of  Socinians  or  Unitarians  in  one  '  Ge- 
neral Body'  with  the  Trinitarians." 

"  This  Meeting  do  solemnly  consider 
it  the  imperative  duty  of  every  Trinita- 
rian Christian  to  use  every  measure   to 


prevail  by  all  possible  respect,  afTection, 
kindness,  and  courtesy,  with  every  Tri- 
nitarian Minister  to  withdraw  in  toto 
from  an  union  with  Socinian  Ministers, 
and  leave  the  riches  of  the  Red-Cross 
Street  Library  to  others,  looking  firmly 
and  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
can  and  will  protect  all  the  rights  of  his 
Church,  and  provide  for  all  their  needs 
out  of  his  riches  in  glory  without  the 
slightest  necessity  of  compromising  one 
atom  of  eternal  truth." 

Discussions  on  the  duty  of  abstaining 
from  any  kind  of  union  with  Unitarians 
have  been  carried  on,  at  intervals,  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  the  pages  of  the 
fForld.  The  balance  of  number  has,  we 
fear,  been  nearly  as  much  on  one  side 
as  that  of  arsument  aud  good  feeling  on 
the  other.  In  the  paper  which  reports 
the  above  meeting  the  Editor  himself  has 
come  forward  ;  and  we  conclude,  for  the 
present,  our  notice  of  this  turmoil  by  ex- 
tractiuij  the  following  able,  manl|-,  and 
liberal  article: 

"  Of  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Smith,  and  his  friends,  we  entertain  no 
doubt ;  but  do  they  mean  to  .say  that  be- 
cause the  Unitarians  hold  very  erroneous 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine 
nature  of  the  Messiah,  they  are  incom- 
petent to  think  or  to  act  with  correct- 
ness on  all  other  subjects  ?  Do  they 
mean  to  assert  that  they  ought  not  to 
combine  their  energies  with  those  of 
other  Dissenters  in  every  good  work  ? 
Suppose  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aspland 
should  collect  among  his  friends  fifty 
pounds  to  aid  Mr.  Smith  in  his  zealous 
exertions  on  behalf  of  our  neglected  sea- 
men, would  Mr.  Smith  refuse  to  re- 
ceive it  ?  Would  he  say  '  No ;  I  want 
the  money  for  a  noble  purpose,  but  I 
will  not  have  it  from  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  me  in  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  God  ?'  Mr.  Smith  docs  not 
act  thus.  We  heard  him  cheer  Lord 
Nugent  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Protes- 
tant Society,  when  he  uttered  sentiments 
which  did  honour  to  his  head  and  his 
heart,  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty, 
and  asserted  the  right  of  every  man  to 
think  for  himself,  and  to  express  his 
opinions  to  his  fellow-men.  He  did  not 
ask  his  Lordship  whether  he  adopted  his 
(Mr.  Smith's)  opinions  on  subjects  of 
infinite  moment. 

"  A  body  of  men  called  the  Dissent- 
ing Ministers  of  the  Three  Denomina- 
tions, Presbyterian,  Independent,  and 
Baptist,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
senting an  address  to  the  throne,  ex- 
pressive of  their  loyalty  to  their  Sove- 
reign, on  the  accession  of  every  King; 
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and  it  has  been  the  custom  for  a  Presby- 
terian minister  to  read  the  address.  It 
is  not  bis  address,  but  that  of  the  body  ; 
and  it  is  so  considered  by  the  King  and 
liis  Ministers.  He  is  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  body.  On  any  future  occa- 
sion, an  Independent  or  a  Baptist  may 
be  the  servant  of  the  body,  and  have  the 
honour  (if  he  think  it  an  honour)  to 
kiss  the  King's  hand,  in  token  of  affec- 
tion to  his  Majesty.  What  crime  is 
tiiere  in  tliis  ?  What  blame  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  those  who  desire  to  express 
the  feelings  of  attachment  cherished  by 
all  classes  of  Dissenters  for  a  Monarch 
under  the  reign  of  whose  illustrious 
house  the  religious  liberties  of  mankind 
liave  been  preserved  and  extended  ? 

"  There  is  no  crime  anywhere,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  blame  ;  and  this  is 
not  a  time  for  the  Dissenters  of  En- 
gland, acting  in  a  civil  capacity,  to  split 
themselves  into  factions,  and  thus  to 
render  themselves  a  prey  to  the  arts  of 
their  cunning  and  inveterate  foes.  It 
was  by  union  they  secured  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
helped  to  pull  down  the  wall  of  ])artition 
which  prevented  their  entrance  with  tlie 
Word  of  God  into  the  understandings 
and  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  by  union 
that  they  secured  the  return  of  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Lord  Ebrington  to  Par- 
liament. It  will  be  by  union  that  they 
will  make  their  influence  to  be  felt,  and 
their  energies  so  to  tell,  as  to  secure  the 
destruction  of  colonial  slavery;  and  by 
union,  and  union  alone,  will  they  be 
able  to  secure  the  destruction  of  all 
those  monopolies  by  which  the  progress 
of  divine  trutli  is  impeded  in  this  and 
all  other  lands. 

"  The  monopolists  have  sense  enough 
to  unite  when  their  craft  is  in  danger. 
Do  the  Bishops  of  the  Chinch  of  En- 
gland agree  in  opinion  on  points  of 
theology  ?  Did  this  hinder  them  from 
combining  their  energies  wlien  l^ord 
Mountcashel  proposed  to  reform  the 
Church  ?  Did  this  prevent  tlieni  from 
uniting  to  address  the  Throne  .••  It  was 
not  necessary  they  siioiild  agree;  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  the  Dissenters  of  En- 
gland should  agree  on  the  highest  points 
of  divinity,  to  enable  them  to  express 
their  loyalty  to  the  King,  or  to  combine 
their  energies  in  order  to  secure  tiie  most 
perfect  degree  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, which  it  may  be  in  their  power  by 
any  means  to  obtain  for  themselves  and 
their  descendants. 

"  Do  we  want  a  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  union  to  secure  a  common  ob- 


ject? The  existence  of  this  paper  affords 
it.  No  one  of  the  many  Christian  sects, 
whose  common  interests  we  have  es- 
poused, ever  thought  this  journal  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  induce  them  to  make 
a  strenuous  individual  effort  to  support 
it.  It  is  by  good  nsen  of  all  sects,  and 
by  the  various  talents  of  all,  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  maintain  our  ground. 
Episcopalians,  Catholics,  Jews,  Unita- 
rians, Moravians,  Quakers,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Independents,  have  all  helped 
and  are  still  helping,  to  establish  a  free 
organ  of  conununication  between  them 
all.  We  have  sought  their  common  in- 
terest, and,  in  pursuing  it,  we  have  found 
our  own.  Without  a  free  press,  devoted 
to  the  great  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  they  were  a  rope  of  sand.  They 
have  now,  by  their  separate  and  united 
aid,  preserved  something  which  will  bind 
them  together  in  the  protection  of  their 
common  rights,  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon character,  in  pursuit  of  their  com- 
mon interest.  We  owe  tliem  our  best 
service,  and  we  perform  it  when  we  tell 
them  to  suspect  even  themselves,  when 
they  feel  disposed  to  split  their  commu- 
nity into  factions.  Let  each  one  think 
for  himself  on  matters  of  high  moment 
to  the  eternal  destinies  of  himself  and 
his  kind  ;  but  let  him  not  injure,  perse- 
cute, or  even  offend  another  who  dares 
also  to  exercise  his  understanding  and 
his  conscience,  and  freely  to  express  his 
opinions,  be  they  what  they  may.  To  his 
own  master  he  must  stand  or  fall.  Who 
art  thou  to  judge  thy  brother?  'We 
must  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ.'  How  can  finite  beings  expect 
to  settle  that  which  is  infinite  ?  Who 
authorized  man  to  punish  his  erring  bro- 
ther for  disagreement  with  him  in  o\n- 
nion  ?  It  is  conduct  alone  which  men 
may  judge  and  punish.  But  he  who  says, 
'  because  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  opi- 
nion on  a  subject  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, therefore  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
exercise  your  rights  as  a  man,  I  will  se- 
parate myself  altogether  from  you,  does 
in  effect  say,  '  vStand  by,  for  1  am  holier 
and  wiser  than  thou.' 

"  Dissenters  of  England,  act  you  like 
Christians — like  men.  Assert  your  free- 
dom, exercise  it,  allow  it  to  otiiers  ;  and 
suffer  not  the  enemies  of  your  liberty  to 
destroy  you  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
union among  you.  The  Son  of  Ciod  is 
able  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  own 
character  ;  and  if  he  permit  tliose  whom 
you  deem  his  enemies  to  live  and  to 
pros])er,  and  if  he  command  you  to  treat 
tiie  most  erring  and  the  most  abandoned 
of  liis  creatures  with  courtesy  and  kind- 
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ness,  do  uot  step  ont  of  the  way  to  prove 
that,  whilst  you  have  hii;h  thooghts  uf 
his  person,  you  have  uot  yet  caught  his 
spirit. 

'•  Providence  has  giveu  us  a  good- 
tempered  and  affable  King — let  us  all  be 
thankful,  and  unite  to  prove  to  him  that 
we  are  his  best  friends,  so  long  as  he 
presen-es  and  extends  our  liberties  ;  that 
however  we  may  differ  on  other  points, 
we  can  forget  all  our  differences  when 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  shewing  to 
him,  and  to  his  government,  that  we  are 
all  equally  inspired  with  the  love  of  our 
country,  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  it 
in  peace,  with  loyalty  to  a  King  who 
reigns  according  to  law,  and  delights  in 
the  admiuistratiotf  of  justice  in  mercy." 


Cork  Branch  of  the  Irish  Unitarian 
Christian  Society. 

The  Irish  Unitarian  Christian  Society 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  what  its 
members  regard  as  the  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted  doctrines  of  Christianity.  With 
similar  views  of  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  those  doctrines,  and  an  equal 
desire  for  their  more  extensive  propaga- 
tion, the  Cork  Branch  has  been  asso- 
ciated. Its  leading  objects  are: — To 
endeavour  to  produce  a  more  full  and 
general  conviction  of  the  suflBciency  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  sole  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  :  To  maintain  the 
right,  and  promote  the  exercise,  of  free 
inquiry  and  individual  judgment  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  as  being  alike  the  privi- 
lege and  the  duty  of  all :  To  confirm  in 
its  members,  and  universally  to  promote 
belief  in  the  fundameiital  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  that  '•  there  is  but  One  God,  the 
Father,"  a  doctrine  thus  unequivocally 
expressed  by  our  Saviour  in  prayer  to 
his  Father  and  our  Father,  his  God  and 
our  God  :  "  This  is  lite  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent :" 
To  extend  the  influence  of  the  devotional 
and  practical  parts  of  revelation,  that 
men  may  be  "  doers  of  the  word  and 
not  hearers  only,"  knowing  that  "  as 
the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so 
faith  without  works  is  dead  also." 

The  following  Means  are  those  by  which 
the  Attaiament  of  the  above- named  Ob- 
jects is  sought. 

By  pecuniary  and  other  aid,  assisting 
the  Parent  Society  in  such  measures  as 
this  Branch  may  deem  best  calculated  to 
exteud  the  kuowledge  and  practice  of 
tfue  religion  :     By  producing  sympathy 


and  co-operation  among  the  many  who 
believe  in  the  simple  and  undivided 
Unity  of  "  God,  even  the  Father,"  thus 
encouraging  their  fearless  but  temperate 
avowal  of  this  great  doctrine,  which 
they  believe  to  be  truly  consistent  with 
the  teachings  of  revelation,  and  emi- 
nently calculated  to  advance  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  mankind  :  By  holding 
frequent  meetings  for  Scripture  aud  other 
religious  reading,  conversation,  and 
prayer:  By  the  circulation  of  such  reli- 
gious and  moral  publications  as  seem 
calcnlated  to  induce  and  facilitate  in- 
quiry into  the  word  of  truth — to  the  end 
that  all  may  "  search  the  Scriptures," 
none  making  them  afraid,  and  "  every 
man  being  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
miud,"  and  knowing  the  truth,  tlie 
truth  may  make  him  free. 

Arrangements. 

The  Cork  Branch  of  the  Irish  Unita- 
rian Ciiristian  Society  is  composed  of 
members  and  annual  subscribers.  The 
Society  meets  for  religious  and  moral 
reading,  conversation,  and  prayer,  from 
eight  until  ten  o'clock,  on  the  evening 
of  every  alternate  Monday.  All  minor 
arrangements  are  regulated  by  an  open 
Committee  of  eleven  members,  which 
sits  in  the  Society's  room  on  the  evening 
of  every  Monday  succeeding  that  of  the 
public  meeting.  This  Society  deeming 
it  highly  important  that  its  members  be 
such  as  regulate  their  lives  and  conver- 
sation by  the  religious  principles  they 
profess,  and  being  desirous  to  recognize 
the  right  of  any  society  to  choose  its 
associates,  has  adopted  the  following 
regulation  : — ^That  on  a  complaint  being 
preferred  by  two  members  of  imuioitil 
conduct  on  the  part  of  any  member  or 
subscriber,  the  Committee  shall  inquire 
into  the  complaint,  and  if  it  be  well- 
founded,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  may,  at  a  Special  Meeting, 
exclude  such  member  or  subscriber. 
The  funds  of  the  Society  are  derived 
from  annual  subscriptions  and  from  do- 
nations. Candidates  for  admission,  as 
members,  having  been  proposed  and  se- 
conded in  Committee,  are  elected  or 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  the  ad- 
ventitious distinctions  of  rank  or  station 
forming  no  bar  to  admission.  Tiie  fe- 
male and  junior  Unitarian  friends  of 
members  are  admissible  as  annual  sub- 
scribers, and  are  entitled  to  attend  the 
open  meetings  of  the  Society.  Unita- 
rian Christians  are  admissible  as  visiters, 
on  the  introduction  of  any  member  of 
the  Society  ;  persons  of  any  other  reli- 
gious denomination  on  the  introduction 
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of  three  of  (he  Committee.  Tlie  Chair- 
man of  each  public  meeting  is  appointed 
by  tlie  Committee,  liis  peculiar  duty 
being  to  open  the  meeting  by  reading  a 
portion  of  Scripture  and  to  close  it  with 
prayer.  The  readers  for  each  evening 
are  also  appointed  in  Committee.  The 
selection  of  subjects  is  discretional,  but 
with  reference  to  the  leading  objects  of 
the  Society.  As  the  Society,  though  fully 
conscious  of  the  important  aid  which 
interchange  of  mind  affords  to  mutual 
instruction,  would  anxiously  guard  against 
mere  debate,  the  Chairman,  as  sole  judge 
of  order,  possesses  a  discretionary  power 
to  interrupt  conversation,  and  cause 
reading  to  be  proceeded  with. 


Meeting  of  the  Remonstrant  Si/nod 
of  Ulster. 

(Continued  from  p.  578.) 

Thursday,  May  27. 

TriE  Synod  was  engaged  for  some  time 
in  receiving  reports  of  Presbyteries.  The 
names  of  several  Licentiates  were  re- 
turned as  having  connected  themselves 
with  that  Body. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchel  begged  leave 
to  lay  before  the  House,  a  memorial  from 
the  minister  and  congregation  of  Nar- 
row-water. He  wished,  before  reading 
the  memorial,  to  offer  one  or  two  ob- 
servations respecting  the  state  of  affairs 
ID  that  congregation.  Of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Arnold,  the  minister  of  that  place,  he 
could  not  but  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
most  primitive  apostolic  character.  He 
was  possessed  of  talents  far  above  what 
liis  retiring  habits  led  otliei's  to  believe ; 
and  as  a  church  historian  and  a  tlicolo- 
gian,  he  (Mr.  M.)  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  superior  to  him  in  that  Synod. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  most  benevolent 
heart;  he  was  a  zealous  minister ;  and 
he  possessed  a  moral  character  altogether 
removed  above  rci)roach.  Mr.  Arnold 
was  not  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  at 
Strabane,  where  that  exhibition  took 
place  wliich  wounded  the  hearts  of  many 
who  witnessed  it ;  when  ministers  were 
broiight  forward,  publicly,  to  be  <iiies- 
tioned  as  to  their  belief  in  a  human 
creed.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
regular  attendance  at  Synods ;  but  his  ill 
state  of  health  jirevented  his  attendance 
on  that  occasion.  Orders  wer(^  given, 
that  letters  should  be  written  to  those 
ministers  who  were  absent,  calling  upon 
them  to  come  forward  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, and  take  the  test  |)rop((sed  to  tiic 
others.     Mr.  Arnold  attended  tiic  next 


meeting,  and,  like  an  honest  man,  did 
not  hesitate   distinctly  to   reply  to  the 
question   put  to  him  by  the  Synod ;  he 
said,  that  he  did  not  believe  thei^doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  laid  dovvn  iu  the  Over- 
tures.    This  was  sufficient  for  his  con- 
demnation.     He   was   immediately  de- 
clared  a   heretic,   and   published  as  an 
unbeliever.     In  consequence  of  this,  part 
of  his  congregation  retired  from  his  mi- 
nistry, but  they  retired  quietly,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  offer  liim  any  injury. 
They  entertained  a  high  respect  for  his 
character,  and  he  (Mr.  M.)  believed  iu 
his   soul,    that  they  still  entertained   a 
high  respect  for  it,  and  reverenced  him 
in  their  hearts.    They  associated  them- 
selves together,  and  procured  the  use  of 
a   Methodist   chai)el,   where   they   weie 
accommodated  with  occasional  supplies 
from    a   Society  calling   themselves   the 
Piesbyterian    Society   of    Ireland  ;    and 
afterwards   they  were    supplied   by   the 
Presbytery  of   Dromore.     W\   went  on 
peaceably  until  the  month  of  November 
last,  when  tliose  persons  who  had  left 
the  Congregation  returned.     They  came 
into  the  Meeting-house  of  Narrow-water 
during  the  time  of  public  worship;  and, 
after  the  services  of  the  day  were  com- 
pleted, they  kept  their  seats.     Mr.  Ar- 
nold remonstrated  with  them,  but  to  no 
purpose.      Subsequent     attempts     were 
made,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  his 
friends,  to  remove  these  people  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  comi)laints  appear  to 
have   been   made   on    both   sides.      No 
complaints,  however,  were  preferred  at 
law,  until  last  week,  in   Newry,  when 
informations   were    lodged    against  Mr. 
Arnold  for  an  assault ;  ami  that  gentle- 
man is  now  under  bail  to  answer,  at  the 
ensuing  Assizes,  on  a  charge  of  assault 
committed  on  a  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  I'roba- 
tioner,    who   had   been    iiitrodu<x'd,    by 
force,  into  the  Meeting-house.     Mr.  Ar- 
nold asked   this   person  who  auihori/ed 
him  to  come  and  olliciate  there,  and  Mr. 
Nicholson   replied,  he  had  been  aiith(»- 
rized  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dromore.    He 
was   asked   to    produce   that  authority  ; 
but  after  pretending  to  search  for  it,  he 
was  unable  to  produce  it.     Mr.  Arnold 
told  him,  if  he  remained,  it  would  be  at 
his  |)erii.    Mr.  Nicholson  would  not  give 
way;  and  Mr.  Arnold,  acting  according 
to  tlie  advice  of  counsel,  took   him   by 
the  coat  to  put  him  out.     On  this,  Mr. 
Arnold's  o|)poiients  came  forward,  pre- 
senting their  clenched  fists,  with  threats, 
and  he  then  retired,    'i'he  Meeting-house 
has   been   lately  twice  broken  open   by 
these  men.     Mr.  Arn(dd  bore  with  pati- 
ence, expecting  an  end  to  such  scenes  ^ 
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but  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  have 
refoorse  for  protection  to  the  laws  of 
his  country:  a  Petty  Sessions  was  lately 
held  at  Warreiipoiut,  at  which  he  pre- 
ferred his  complaint.     Still  he  was  anx- 
ious that  matters   should  not  be  pushed 
to  extremes ;  and  before  the  case  came 
to  be  iurestigated,  he  made  a  proposal, 
through  his   law  agent,  JMr.  Alexander 
Montgomery,  of  Comber,  which  he  hoped 
would  prove  satisfactory  and  be  accepted. 
Mr.  Montgomery  first  stated  the  proposal 
to  one  of  the  magistrates  privately,  who 
communicated    it  to   the   others.     The 
idea  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  them,  and 
openly  stated  in  the  Court. — The  pro- 
posal was  to  this  effect — that  Mr.  Aruold 
and  his  people  were  willing  to  pay  to  the 
other  jjarty  the  full  value  of  their  sub- 
sisting right  in  the  house,  provided  they 
would  pay  up  their  stipend  till  November, 
and  agree  to  retire  without  giving  any 
farther  trouble.     Three  men  were  to  be 
chosen  to  award  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid;  one  to  be  chosen  by 
Mr.  Arnold,  another  by  the  discontented 
party,  and  the  third  by  the  magistrates. 
This  proposal  Mr.   Montgomery   made, 
merely  on  the  ground  of  peace ;  for  these 
people   had,    by  the  regulations   of  the 
Synod,  forfeited  their  rights  in  the  Meet- 
ing-house.   This  proposal  was  spurned, 
and     consequently     informations     were 
lodged,  and  eighteen  individuals  are  held 
over,  by  bail,  to  take  their  trial  at  the 
next  Assizes  in  Down,  for  forcibly  break- 
ing open   Mr.  Arnold's  Meeting  house. 
Of  the  persons  under  bail,  one  is  a  Mr. 
Arnold,  a  Probationer.     He  stated,    at 
the  Sessions,  that  he  advised  the  people 
not  to  break  open  the  door  until  the  next 
Sunday  ;  and  the  reason  he  assigned  for 
advising  that  delay  was,  as  he  said,  that 
he  knew  the  Dromore  Presbytery  would 
meet  in  the  interval,  and  would,  he  ex- 
pected, give  such  advice  as  would  prevent 
the  breaking  open  of  the  house.     He,  iu 
the  mean  time,  had  retired  under  a  beau- 
tiful hawthorn  tree  that  is  adjacent  to 
the  house,  and  was  preparing  to  proceed 
with  the  services  of  the  day,  when  the 
people  forced  open  the  door  of  the  Meet- 
iug-house.     He  then   returned  and  en- 
tered the  house,  thereby  identifying  him- 
self with  the   people,  and  becoming   a 
party  to  their  illegal  act.    This  was  a 
plain  tale  of  the  matter. — Mr.  Mitchel 
then  read  a  memorial  from  the  congre- 
gation  of  Narrow-water,    detailing   the 
principal  facts  stated  above,  and  praying 
for  the  advice  of  the  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lunn  said,  that  as  he 

resided  near  Mr.   Arnold,   and   had  an 

opportunity  of  knowing  the  state  of  the 
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Narrow-water  congregation,  he  felt  call- 
ed upon  to  mention  what  he  knew  of  the 
matter.     In   the    month    of  August,    in 
1828,  which  was  subsequent  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Synod,  at  which  Mr.  Arnold  had 
been  called  on  to  make  a  public  declara- 
tion of  his  creed,  two  of  his  Elders  wait- 
ed on  Mr.  Cooke,  in  Newry,  to  ask  what 
they  should  do.     One  of  these  had  been 
a  Secedcr,  and  the  other  is  a  Methodist 
exhorter.     "  I   cannot  tell,"   said  Mr. 
Lunu,  "  what  instructions  they  received; 
but,  shortly  afterwards,  they  sent  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  stating,  that  they  wished  to  ca- 
techise him  a  little.    This  was  a  sort  of 
proceeding    rather    different    from    any 
thing  I  had  known.     It  would    not  he 
very  wonderful  if  the  ministers  were  to 
catechise  the  elders  ;  but  I  think  it  was 
rather  too  much  to  submit  the  minister 
to  this   examination.     Mr.  Arnold  was 
like  many  a  scholar,  he  did  not  happen 
to  give  satisfaction  to  his  masters.     The 
next  day  a  meeting  of  the  Dromore  Pres- 
bytery took  place,  and  these  two  men 
attended  to  receive  farther  instructions  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  Presbytery  was  so 
much  taken  up  with  other  matters,  that 
they  were  forced  to  return  without  get- 
ting any  advice.     Shortly  afterwards  the 
Presbytery  met  again,  and  here  is  a  letter 
which  was  addressed,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  a 
minister  placed  in  Downpatrick,  to  Smith, 
the   Methodist  exhorter,    advising   him 
what  to  do.     It  is  a  precious  document. 
I  suppose  it  was  not  intended  to  fall  into 
our   hands,  but  here  it  is.     [Mr.  Lunn 
here  read  the  letter.    After  one  or  two 
introductory    observations,     the    writer 
proceeded  to  give  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  he  recommended  to  the  adoption 
of  the  discontented  party.    The  resolu- 
tions  commenced   by   laying  down    the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  taught  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  a 
necessary  fundamental  part  of  a  minis- 
ter's creed,  without  which  no  ministry 
could  be  blessed  of  God  to  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  and  that  such  a  ministry  could 
not   be  supported.    That,   although  we 
(Smith  and  his  party)    applaud  the  ho- 
nesty of  Mr.  Aruold  in  making  a  decla- 
ration  of  his  belief,  yet  we  think   his 
ministry  dangerous,  and  suggest  to  him 
the  propriety  of  resigning,  in  order  that 
we  may  procure  a  person  to  dispense  to 
us   the  word  of  life  ;    and   should  Mr. 
Arnold  refuse  to  resign,  we  shall  take 
the  most  advisable  measures,  in  order  to 
procure  a  gospel  ministry.     The  letter 
concluded    by   recommending,    that    as 
many  signatures  as   possible  should  be 
obtained  against  Mr.  Arnold;   and  ex- 
horted the  party  to  perseverance,  for  that 
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to  them  posterity  might  have  to  look  back 
for  the  preservation  of  an  uncontami- 
iiatcd  religion.  To  a  question,  respect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  the 
Rev.  S.  C.  Nelson  replied,  that  he  had 
himself  copied  it  from  the  original.] 
These  two  men  went  through  the  con- 
gregation with  a  sheet  of  paper  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  signatures.  The 
paper  was  headed,  on  the  one  side.  Be- 
lievers, and  on  the  other.  Unbelievers. 
I  had  this  from  a  person  to  whom  the 
paper  was  presented  for  signature,  and 
when  he  refused  to  sign  himself  a  be- 
liever, they  asked  him  would  he  put  him- 
self down  as  an  unbeliever.'  I  suppose 
he  did  not  feel  much  disposed  to  do  this. 
These  men  went  round  the  whole  con- 
gregation ;  and  the  questions  generally 
put  to  the  people  were,  "  do  you  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ  ?"  "  Do  you  believe  in 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ?"  and 
I  believe  no  individual  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative. If  any  one  asked  them  what  they 
meant  by  these  inquiries,  they  replied 
that  they  were  Mr.  Arnold's  friends,  but 
that  they  wished  just  to  know  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people.  In  a  house  in  War- 
ren-point, the  person  whom  they  began 
to  catechise  happened  to  be  a  female. 
Smith  asked  her  what  she  thought  of 
Arians  ? — 'J'he  woman  asked  him,  had  he 
ever  read  Mr.  Mitchel's  Sermons  .>  No, 
he  said,  he  had  read  neither  Mr.  Mitchel's 
Sermons  nor  Tom  Paine.  (Much  laugh- 
ter.) He  asked  her  wiiat  was  her  reli- 
gious belief?  She  asked  him  what  right 
he  had  to  make  such  an  inquiry  .'  He 
told  her  he  was  her  elder,  and  wished  to 
give  her  advice.  She  said,  if  slie  wished 
for  advice,  she  would  go  to  Mr.  Arnold  ; 
and  if  he  wanted  nothing  else  he  might 
get  off  with  himself.  (Laughter.)  This 
was  the  course  that  was  followed  up  in 
the  congregation ;  and  every  exertion 
was  made  to  promote  discord.  I  lived 
near,  and  I  watched  what  was  going  for- 
ward. ()»«  of  these  men  waited  on  me, 
and  asked  me  to  speak  to  Mr.  Arnold. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  know  what  I  could 
Hay  to  Mr.  Arnold.  I  .said,  if  he  had  any 
charge  of  immorality  against  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  would  establish  it  before  his  Presby- 
tery, he  would  be  degraded  ;  and  I  men- 
tioned over  some  immoralities  of  vvliich 
I  knew  the  man  was  himself  guilty,  for 
i  thought  1  might  as  well  give  him  a 
blow.  (Laughter.)  But,  Moderator,  no 
man  could  justly  cliarge  Mr.  Arnold  with 
any  immorality.  (Hear,  hear)  His  life 
is  above  reproiich.  Shortly  afterwards, 
a  meeting  of  our  Presbytery  took  place, 
and  a  memorial  was  laid  before  us  from 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Arnold.  A  number 


of  tho  persons  who  had  signed  it,  never 
had  been  members  of  the  congregation, 
and  some  were  not  aware  of  what  they 
were  signing.  The  Commissioners  stated, 
that  the  memorial  had  been  read  to  all 
who  signed  it,  and  that  the  persons  whose 
names  were  affixed  to  it,  were  all  heads 
of  families.  The  names  were  examined, 
and  tltii-ty-sLv  were  expunged,  who  were 
no  seatholders,  I  being  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  got  the  memorial.  Mr.  Smith 
wished  me  to  give  it  back  to  him.  I  told 
him  I  would  not,  as  it  was  then  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Presbytery.  He  said  he 
would  not  go  away  until  he  would  get  it 
back  ;  and  I  told  him,  if  he  would  not, 
he  would  have  to  remain  a  long  time. 
(Laughter)  When  the  Presbytery  met, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  they  rejected 
the  memorial  unanimously.  The  name 
of  a  medical  gentleman.  Dr.  Carsewell, 
of  Rostrevor,  had  been  put  to  it,  and  he 
came  forward  and  stated,  that  he  had 
never  signed  it,  nor  ordered  his  name  to 
be  put  to  it.  (Hear,  hear)  The  reasons 
assigned  by  the  Presbytery  for  rejecting 
the  memorial  were,  that  it  stated  what 
was  untrue — that  it  had  been  never  read 
to  many  of  the  people  signing  it — that 
many  of  the  persons  whose  names  were 
at  it,  were  no  seatholders.  Mr.  Smith 
said,  that  although  they  were  not  seat- 
holders,  yet  they  wanted  seats.  (Laugh' 
ter.)  'rhe  party  then  appealed  to  the 
General  Synod  atLurgan.  Great  preach- 
ing was  carried  on  at  Warrenpoint.  They 
became  very  religious.  Sir. — Tiierc  was 
preaching  every  day  in  the  week.  Mr. 
Cooke  (Dr.  Cooke,  I  beg  his  pardon), 
preached  on  the  day  after  a  meeting  of 
Presbytery  that  was  held  at  Kilkeel,  and 
then  these  troubles  commenced.  The 
congregation  at  Narrow-water  appointed 
a  committee  of  twelve,  to  manage  their 
affairs.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  Arnold 
were  in  heavy  arrears  of  stipend ;  and 
when  asked  to  pay  up  what  they  owed, 
they  began  to  feel  considerable  religious 
scruples  respecting  their  minister.  They 
supposed.  Sir,  tliat  they  had  scarcely  got 
the  worth  of  their  money.  (Laughter.) 
The  Committee  acted  according  to  the 
directions  laid  down  in  the  Code,  and 
let  tlie  seats  of  those  who  refused  to  pay. 
Processes  were  afterwards  served  on  the 
defaulters ;  but,  from  some  informality, 
the  Committee  were  defeated ;  and  those 
persons  who  were  processed  for  stipend, 
are  the  persons  now  producing  the  dis- 
turbance. On  the  following  Sunday  Mr. 
Cooke  preaclii'd  in  the  church.  The  dis- 
eontented  party,  from  that  time,  began 
to  return  to  the  Meeting-hou.sc.  They 
usually  entered  during  tlie  time  o(  service. 
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and  wonld  sit  reading  their  books,  as)  if 
in  contempt  of  Mr.  Aniold.  Tbe  minis- 
ters who  carae  to  preach  to  them,  when 
remonstrated  with,  said  they  would  go 
wherever  the  people  wished,  for  that  they 
were  indemnified  by  the  people.  I  think 
it  was  prudent  for  them  to  get  such  se- 
curity. Wheu  a  man  is  iudemuitied,  he 
will  readily  go  much  farther  with  his  acts, 
than  if  he  were  left  to  his  own  responsi- 
bility. Such,  Sir,  is  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  congregation  at  Narrow- water.  la 
other  places,  such  as  Greyabbey  and  lial- 
lycarry,  the  evil  came  on  at  once  ;  but 
here  there  was  a  slow,  piece-meal  system 
of  attack  followed  up.  And,  Sir,  when 
our  Presbytery  went  there,  we  were  as- 
sailed with  the  names  of  Ariaus  and  In- 
fidels ;  and  met  with  so  much  distur- 
bance, that  we  were  forced  to  retire  to 
the  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  our 
business.  On  the  2d  of  May  Mr.  Arnold 
went  to  his  Meeting-house,  and  fouud  a 
Probationer  there,  officiating  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  Probationer,  indeed,  said  he 
had  been  forced  into  the  house  by  the 
people.  Well,  Sir,  perhaps  he  had.  Two 
or  three  men  may  force  any  person  into 
a  boose — they  might  carry  in  the  strong- 
est man  in  this  Synod  ;  but  I  think  they 
would  not  find  it  easy  to  compel  him  to 
preach,  contrary  to  his  inclination.  I 
went  there  on  the  next  Sunday,  and 
found  that  the  lock  of  the  house  had  been 
broken  oflF,  and  thrown  into  the  seat  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Arnold.  These  people 
were  there ;  there  was  a.complete  silence 
in  the  house,  and  I  began  to  think  we  were 
to  have  a  Quaker  meeting.  At  length, 
one  of  the  men  got  up,  and  read  a  Psalm. 
Another  afterwards  took  up  his  book, 
and  said  he  would  read  them  the  best 
sermon  they  had  ever  heard;  and  he  read 
to  them  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  eshorter,  got  up  Ui  pray; 
and,  as  I  was  not,  at  that  time,  in  the 
most  devotional  mood,  I  took  up  my  hat 
and  walked  out.  This  is  the  system  of 
annoyance  that  is  carried  on  ;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  forward  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  house  of  God.  In  the  state- 
ment which  I  have  made  to  you,  I  may 
possibly  have  committed  errors  as  to 
dates  ;  but  1  have  narrated  the  facts  with 
as  clo.-e  a  regard  to  truth  as  if  I  were  on 
my  oath,  for  I  think  I  am  as  much  bound 
to  tell  the  truth  as  if  I  were  sworn.  We 
are  harassed  and  assailed  by  abusive 
names.  I  was,  myself,  at  .Mr.  Arnold's 
door,  told  I  denied  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  person  who  said  it  was  not  one  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  hearers,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  come  to  assist  in  the  good  cause. 


Before  the  S>TJod,  in  May,  1828,  there 
was  not  a  more  peaceable  neighbourhood 
in  the  province  ;  now  it  is  rent  into  hos- 
tile parties  ;  and  I  believe,  as  firmly  as  1 
do  in  my  own  existence,  that,  but  for  the 
Presbvtery  of  Dromore,  peace  and  har- 
mony would  still  exist  among  us. 

Mr.  Donnas,  who  appeared  as  a  Com- 
missioner from  Narrow-water,  corrobo- 
rated the  statements  of  Mr.  Lunn. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Arnold  gave  a  length- 
ened account  of  the  disagreeable  state  in 
which  his  congregation  was  placed  ;  but 
almost  all  he  said  went  merely  to  con- 
firm, by  more  minute  deiaiJs,  what  had 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lunu  and  Mr. 
Mitchel. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Glexdy  wcmld  detain 
the  house  for  a  short  time,  before  sub- 
mitting a  motion  which  he  was  about  to 
bring  forward.  It  was  amazing  to  con- 
template the  similarity  of  the  attacks 
which  had  been  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  plans,  and  the  very 
language  employed  at  Warreupoinl,  had 
been  employed  in  other  districts  of  the 
country  to  produce  disunion  in  congre- 
gations;  so  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
regular,  organized  system  of  agitation. 
.Mr.  Arnold  was  an  old  man;  he  had 
become  grey  in  the  profession  of  the 
ministry,  and  he  must  feel  deeply  under 
these  difficulties.  He  must  feel  acutely, 
that  he  is  forced  to  encounter  such 
things,  after  spending  so  many  years  iu 
a  profession,  iu  which  calumny  could 
not  fix  a  stain  upon  his  repntatiou.  They 
had  all  to  encounter  difficulties.  It  was 
possible,  that,  under  provotation,  they 
might  not  at  times,  have  comported 
themselves  with  that  meekness  of  tcm- 
f.er  which  they  ought  to  have  observed. 
He  had  himself  both  spoken  and  written 
warmly. — But  if  any  persons  were  dis- 
posed to  blame  them,  it  would  be  fair, 
iu  extenuation  of  their  error,  to  consider 
the  provocations  they  had  met  with. 
Perhaps,  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek, 
they  liad  not  turned  the  other  to  the 
smiier;  and  wheu  cursed,  they  may  not 
have  blessed,  iu  return  ;  but  They  could 
at  least  say  lo  their  enemies,  "Father, 
forgive  tliem,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  He  had  referred  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  proceedings  in  different 
places.  In  Down,  they  had  been  charg- 
ed with  denying  the  Lord  who  bought 
them ;  papers  had  been  handed  ronnd, 
headed,  Beiiecers  and  Unbelievers.  In 
his  (Mr.  Gleudy's)  and  other  congrega- 
tions, precisely  the  same  had  beeu  done, 
and  the  same  plan  of  going  into  houses 
had    been   practised.     Iu    the  congrega- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Alexander,  one  of  the  oldest 
ministers  in  the  Synod,  a  man  without 
reproach,  and  who  had  always  declared 
the  same  opinions  wliich  he  now  pro- 
fesses, a  person  had  the  audacity  to  ask 
the  people  "  whether  they  would  vote 
for  Alexander  or  Jesus  Christ?"  He 
felt  his  blood  run  cold  when  he  heard 
of  this.  He  did  not  conceive  it  possible 
that  they  could  have  been  guilty  of  the 
awful  audacity  of  endeavouring  thus  to 
place  tlieir  Lord  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  a  fallible  being.  But  the  fault  was 
not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  people. 
They  were  beginning  to  think  they  had 
gone  too  far,  and  weie  looking  out  how 
they  might  draw  back.  And  what  was 
done. to  enflanie  them? — The  sacrament 
was  got  up ;  and  tiiat  feast,  which  is 
pre-eminently  a  feast  of  love,  was,  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of 
keeping  alive  party  spirit.  He  under- 
stood that  the  same  means  would  soon 
be  resorted  to  again,  in  Cairn-castle. 
Do  we  prevent  others  from  going  away  ? 
No,  we  would  be  worse  than  our  ene- 
mies, if  we  did,  after  professing  to  leave 
every  man  at  liberty  to  judge  and  act  for 
liimself.  We  only  beg  of  them,  that,  if 
tliey  go,  they  will  leave  us  in  peace ; 
wliat  we  complain  of  is,  that  they  at- 
temj)t  to  injure  and  distract  us.  He 
concluded  by  moving  a  resolution  ex- 
j)ressivc  of  the  sympathies  of  the  Synod 
for  the  minister  and  congregation  of 
Narrow-water,  and  pledging  themselves 
to  extend  to  them  all  the  legal  and 
Chiistian  aid  in  the  power  of  the  Synod 
to  give,  for  the  vindication  of  their  just 
rights.  The  resolution  also  instructed 
the  Presbytery  of  Armagh  to  take  such 
stejis  as  tiicy  might  see  fit  for  carrying 
tlie  above  object  into  effect. 

Mr.  F.  IJi.AKKLv  seconded  the  motion. 

'J"he  motion  was  then  put  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

Mr.  (ii.r.NDY  had  a  tnotion  to  submit, 
which  he  brought  forward  altogether  on 
his  own  iTsponsibility ;  but  he  was  suie 
it  would 'f ass  with  acclamation,  'i'hey 
had  all  been  forced  to  exert  themselves 
in  tlie  struggle  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged ;  but  some  of  them  were  more 
prominent  in  the  conflict  than  otiiers. 
'J'liis  was  owing  partly  to  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances; but  partly  also  to  superior 
talents  and  greater  energy.  Mr.  Porter 
had  made  pecuniary  sacrifices,  greater 
than  any  other.  His  example  of  manly 
and  unliending  integrity  had  often  been 
to  liiin  (Mr.  G.)  a  source  of  encourage- 
mtnl,  which  supported  and  cheered  liim 


in  difficulties  under  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  sunk.  They  also  owed 
much  to  Mr.  Blakely,  who  was  ever 
ready  at  his  post.  To  Mr.  Mitchel  they 
were  likewise  much  indebted  for  his  vo- 
lume of  excellent  sermons.  But  there 
was  one  man  to  whom  they  owed  more 
than  any  other,  and  he  thought  it  was 
their  duty,  when  served,  to  prove  that 
they  were  not  ungrateful.  They  would 
all  anticipate  him  when  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  Henry  Montgomery.  Of 
his  talents  and  ability  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  speak,  where  they  were  so 
well  known  and  so  highly  appreciated. 
But  he  believed  that  Mr.  Montgomery 
l)ad  suffered  more  indirect  pecuniary 
loss,  than  any  man  among  them,  by  the 
calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
them,  and  the  injury  thus  done  to  him  in 
his  situation  in  the  Institution.  He  had 
also  suffered  tnore  in  person  than  any 
other.  He  was  a  rallying  point  for  them 
to  support  and  encourage  them.  There 
was  no  distraction,  no  difficulty,  in  which 
he  did  not  take  an  interest,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  personal  sufferer.  He  (Mr  G.) 
had  known  him,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  in  the  middle  of  storms,  after  under- 
going the  drudgery  of  teaching  during  the 
day,  set  out  to  Greyabbey  to  consult  and 
adopt  means  for  the  preservation  of  that 
congregation.  Mr.  Watson  had  acted 
well ;  but  it  was  mainly  owing  to  Mr. 
Montgomery,  that  that  congregation  was 
preserved  to  us.  Where  was  there  u 
point  of  attack,  where  his  powerful  pen 
and  his  eloquent  tongue  were  not  ready  ? 
In  fine,  the  Uemoustrants  could  never 
have  succeeded  as  they  had  done  with- 
out his  assistance.  He  then  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  Synod  to  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery, for  the  powerful  and  zealous  assis- 
tance which  he  had  given  them  in  their 
late  struggles. 

Dr.  Bkuck  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  passed  unanimously. 

The  MoDiiUATOH,  in  conveying  tiie 
thanks  of  the  Synod  to  Mr.  Montgomery, 
said,  that  he  had  never  felt  greater  plea- 
sure than  in  discharging  ihat  duty.  He 
had  enjoyed  the  private  friendship  of 
that  gentleman  from  his  youth,  and  he 
had  witnessed  his  public  caieer  ;  and  he 
could  .say,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  had  ne- 
ver been  |)assed  to  an  individual  more 
truly  deserving  of  the  honour. 

Mr.  MoNiGOiMKiiY  was  .so  completely 
ovcriiowered,  that  he  could  scarcely  re- 
ply. He  said  he  was  able  to  meet  an 
o|tponent,  but  he  was  not  capable  ol 
encountering  so  much  kindness.  He 
could  not  thank  them  as  he  wished  ;  but 
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be  wonid  study  to  make  his  after  life 
the  best  proof  of  bis  gratitude. 

We  have  never  witnessed  a  scene  more 
deeply  interesting  than  this. 

Leonard  Dobbin,  Esq.,  of  Armagh, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  forming  a 
fund,  for  the  protection  of  such  minis- 
ters and  congregations  as  might  be  put 
to  inconvenience  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions. 

John  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Newtown- 
limavady,  warmly  supported  the  sug- 
gestion. 

It  was  then  stated,  that  an  Overture 
Lad  been  prepared,  which  would  meet 
the  suggestions  of  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  MiTCHEL  moved  the  Overture, 
which  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  That  a  subscription  should  be  set  on 
foot,  for  the  support  of  injured  minis- 
ters ;  to  assist  new  congregations  ;  to 
form  a  fund  for  the  endowment,  in  due 
time,  of  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Remonstrant  Synod ; 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
rights." 

Mr.  Alexander  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Montgomery  had  great  pleasure 
in  stating,  that  this  Overture  had  been 
urged  upon  tbem  by  the  liberal  and  re- 
spectable laity.  He  thought  it  a  measure 
of  great  importance.  If  a  minister  knew 
he  had  a  refuge,  he  might  be  prevented 
from  giving  way,  under  the  force  of  pri- 
vate feelings,  and  agreeing  to  measures 
which  in  his  heart  he  despised.  It 
would  counteract  the  influence  of  a  land- 
lord, if  he  would  attempt  to  exercise  his 
authority  over  his  tenantry,  to  draw 
them  off  from  a  minister.  When  it  was 
known  that  there  was  such  a  source  of 
safety,  tyrants,  whether  petty  or  great, 
would  be  deterred  from  attempting  to 
invade  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  the 
congregations  attached  to  the  Synod, 
there  might  be  individuals  who  did  not 
wish  to  remain,  but  wlio  were  too  weak 
to  support  ministers  for  themselves.  It 
wa.s  the  duty  of  this  Body  to  foster  those 
persons,  not  by  agitation  and  inflaming 
their  passions,  but  by  affording,  to  such 
as  were  fully  persuaded  in  their  minds, 
a  house  of  shelter,  iu  which  they  might 
worship  God  according  to  the  manner 
most  pleasing  to  themselves.  A  handful 
of  people  may  not  be  able  to  support  a 
minister  ;  but  it  is  hard  that  tlieir  po- 
verty should  deprive  them  of  the  mode 
of  worship  most  agreeable  to  them. 
The  next  object  was  to  endow  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Divinity  in  due  lime.  The 
general  literary  and  philosophical  edu- 
cation   afforded   in    the   Institution,  he 


believed  to  be  equal  to  that  afforded  iu 
any  other  seminary  in  the  world.  But, 
while  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  Theological  Pro- 
fessor there,  or  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  Glasgow,  or  that 
illustrious  man,  Chalmers,  the  Edin- 
burgh Professor,  yet  they  could  not  have 
confidence  in  any  man,  as  a  teacher  of 
the  principles  of  divinity,  who  might  be 
under  the  trammels  of  human  creeds. 
They  required  a  Professor  who  would 
have  no  bias  to  prevent  him  from  laying 
fairly  before  their  young  men  the  dif- 
ferent systems.  It  was  easy  for  a  teacher 
to  give  a  partial  statement  of  a  doctrine  ; 
or  to  sneer  at  particular  opinions ;  and 
gloss  over  others.  They  wanted  a  man 
who  would  be  under  no  restraint.  But 
they  could  not  get  a  man  of  reputation, 
without  the  means  of  remunerating  him ; 
and  this,  he  hoped,  they  would,  in  time, 
be  able  to  do.  Other  contingencies 
might  arise  ;  but  these  were  included 
under  the  general  provision  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Overture.  They  had  a  claim 
on  the  public,  because  the  fund  would 
be  an  everlasting  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  determined,  that  not  a  shilling 
should  ever  be  detracted  from  the  capital. 
Should  more  be  required,  at  any  time, 
than  the  interest,  an  appeal  to  the  public 
could  be  made  with  confidence.  Iu 
Dublin  there  is  a  fund  producing  400/.  a 
year  ;  and  what  good  would  such  a  sum 
not  do  here  ?  We  do  not  shew  one  in- 
dividual case,  but  we  shew  a  great  ob- 
ject, and  we  call  for  a  great  effort.  The 
appeal  would  not  be  in  vain  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  He  knew  numbers  who 
only  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute. In  Dublin  and  the  South  of 
Ireland  they  would  receive  ample  assist- 
ance. Our  orthodox  brethren  will  assist 
us.  The  Roman  Catholics  will  assist 
us.  The  liberal  Presbyterians  of  Ulster, 
to  a  man,  stood  by  them  in  the  hour  of 
their  struggles  and  their  peril,  and  they 
will  assist  us,  now  that  they  are  in  safety, 
and  we  are  battling  for  our  rights.  But 
we  will  go  to  the  land  of  wealth  and  of 
intelligence ;  and  from  the  abnsed  and 
misrepresented  Unitarians  of  England, 
we  will  derive  assistance.  He  had  let- 
ters in  his  pocket  shewing  the  utmost 
kindness  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
our  English  Dissenting  brethren.  When 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  wished  to  endow  a 
Professor,  they  were  able  to  raise  only 
the  paltry  sum  of  900/.  But  there  was 
no  drawing  together;  and  most  of  this 
was  raised  by  the  New  Light  congrega- 
tions.   Their  portions,  as  many  of  them 
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as  liad  left  the  Synod,  were  to  be  re- 
stored ;  and  this  would  go  to  assist  the 
proposed  fund.  Mr.  Montgomery  con- 
cluded, by  stating,  tiiat  a  call  should  be 
made  upon  all  denominations.  Ireland 
should  be  put  forward  first ;  and  when 
it  was  seen  what  she  would  do,  England 
could  be  appealed  to.  It  would  take  this 
f-umn)er  to  call  upon  this  country ;  and 
they  should  send  persons  to  England  in 
the  next  spring,  where  he  was  confident 
of  success. 

An  Overture  was  also  read  and  agreed 
to,  to  the  effect,  that  it  be  recommended 
to  Presbyteries  to  give  an  equitable  com- 
pensation to  such  members  of  congrega- 
tions as  may  choose  peaceably  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  body ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  General  Synod  of  Ul- 
ster will  do  the  same  to  such  persons  as 
would  leave  them. 

After  some  fartlier  business,  not  of 
general  interest,  tlie  Synod  was  con- 
cluded with  prayer. 

Public  Dinner  to  Dr.  Baldwin. 
(From  the  Cork  mercantile  Chronicle.) 

At  a  public  dinner  given  to  Dr.  Bald- 
win by  the  inhabitants  of  Cork,  Aug. 
19,  Mr.  O'Connell  in  the  Chair,  the  fol- 
lowing toast  was  given  :  "  Mr.  Hume, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Reform." 

The  CiiAiKMAN,in  proposing  this  toast, 
dwelt  on  the  superior  excellencies  of  tlie 
Member  for  Middlesex,  and  contended 
with  that  incorruptible  and  indefatigable 
Senator,  that  no  man  should  be  com- 
pelled to  su|i|)()rt  the  religion  of  another. 
VVlien  the  cheering  whicli  the  toast  had 
excited  had  partially  subsided,  there  was 
a  general  call  for  Mr,  Dovvden. 

In  the  course  of  his  si)eech,  Mr.  Dow- 
den  observed,  Mr.  Hume  has,  in  his 
most  useful  Parliamentary  career,  touched 
on  almost  every  topic  of  reform  ;  the 
reform  in  Church  taxes  is  the  toast  here 
coupled  with  his  name — and  here  let  me 
say,  tliat  in  introducing  it,  the  uncom- 
jiromising  Chairman  made  a  broad  allu- 
sion to  Presbyterians.  When  he  said 
he  tliought  it  hard  that  he  should  pay 
Mr.  Hume's  cliurcli,  I  saw  him  look  at 
me — but  1  am  ready  to  meet  him  there  ; 
I  stand  unblenciied  Rfore  him.  Tlie 
Ufgium  Donnm  \->.  unsought,  undesired, 
disliked  by  many  of  the  laity  of  our 
ihurdi — tliough  a  royal  gift,  it  never 
was  a  favour,  or  intended  as  such.  Let 
•  very  cliurch  support  its  own  clergy  its 
own  way,  is  our  common  doctrine,  'i'he 
government  that  bestowed  on  Presby- 
terians   the     Rci-iHm    Doimm,    thought. 


with  a  paltry  bribe,  to  buy  their  servility 
— it  has  but  little  neutralized  their  ener- 
gies.    The  republican  tone  of  their  in- 
stitutions has  preserved  them  from  the 
debasing  influence  of  a  court-paid  church. 
How  very  overseen   is  the  government, 
not  to  understand  the  futility  of  a  petty 
bribe.     Sixteen  thousand  a-year  in  Ire- 
land to  a  million  of  Presbyterians  !    Why 
it  is  an  insult — ^just  enough  to  keep  their 
indignation  alive.    Suppose  now  that  yon 
pass  a  gateway  to  a  gentleman's  house, 
and    give    the    gate  keeper  a    farthing, 
what  does  he  say  or  mutter — "  Go  hang 
yourself,  you  mean  wretch  ;  if  you  gave 
nothing,   I  would  have  set   it  down  to 
your   poverty."     (Hear,  hear.)     This  is 
just  the  state  of  the  Presbyterians — the 
little  they  get  is  matter  of  hinderance  and 
suspicion  between   them  and  their  pas- 
tors, for  be  it  known  to  you,  the  laity 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
precious  gift,  they  have  no  controul  over 
it,   it  converts   Presbyterianism    into   a 
royalty  in  little,  it  is  all  an   affair  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  our  clergy.     But, 
Mr.  Chairman,   I  must   remind  you   of 
your  own  little  Eegium  Dontim — remem 
her   your   9000/.   a  year    for   educating 
priests    at    Maynootli.     You    ought    to 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands — get 
rid  of  Maynooth,   and   tlien  attack  us  ; 
we  plead  guilty.     What  pretty  legislation 
it  is,  making  every  man  do  tlie  tiling  his 
conscience     disapproves — the    Catholic 
sujiport  tlie   Churchman  and  Dissenter, 
the  Dissenters  give  a  little  to  both,  the 
Churchman  a  grain  of  tlie  bag  of  corn  lie 
tears  from  us,  while  the  Quaker  and  In- 
dependent  aie    fleeced    by    all    parties. 
But  let  it  not  be  thought  I  want  to  de- 
prive the  holders  of  the  benefits  of  go- 
vernment lile-interest  in  our  church,  or 
any  otlier — I  would  not  deprive  the  in- 
cumbents,  or   reeumbents,    the    people 
who   sit   heavy   upon   cushions    in    the 
Church    of    England   during   their    life- 
times, but  let  no  new  grants  be  made  to 
Presbyterians,  Catholics,  or  Churchmeu 
— let  religion  go  free.     Hume  advocates 
the  dissevering  of  Church  and  State — 
we  all  agree    with    him  ;  it  is   an    evil 
whicli  no  religion,  not  even   the  Chris- 
tian religion,  can  prosper  under,  to   be 
made  the  tool  of  a  govermnent.     Pro- 
testantism is  on  the  decay  in  the  coun- 
try— I,  as  a  zealous  Protestant,  deplore 
it — the  government  are  aiding  this  lap.'*e 
with  all  their  might.     There  are  pari«lies 
without   one   Protestant,    where   church 
dues   are    levied   to  a  moiistious  ext«'nt, 
and  without  mercy  ;  what  do  the  inha- 
bitants of  the.se  ]»arishes  know  of  Pro- 
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testantism  but  as  an  iniqnitons  engine  of 
oppression  ?  Has  Protestantism  fair 
play  in  these  parishes  ?  Why,  reasoning 
fairly,  it  ought  to  be  as  easy  to  make 
Turks  of  these  people  as  Protestants. 
Spring  Rice  wrote  an  excellent  pamphlet 
on  this  idea,  "  Catholic  Emancipation 
on  Protestant  Principles,"  and  shewed 
bow  Protestants  would  be  served  by  the 
healing  measure.  I  say  Catholics  un- 
taxed by  the  law  church,  and  I  say  on 
Protestant  principles.  That  law  must 
be  an  odious  one  which  the  Catholic 
detests  for  its  iniquity,  though  his  church 
is  thriving  under  it — which  the  Presby- 
terian detests,  though  it  makes  discon- 
tent against  the  church — and  which  all 
honest  Churchmen  dislike,  though  it 
pampers  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  their 
religious  peers  and  nobility.  I  tell  you 
this  spirit  of  dislike  to  inurdinate  church- 
taxes  is  quite  current  among  the  low 
church  party.  Mr.  Cummins  declares 
the  Churchmen  ought  to  buy  their  own 
music  and  decorations ;  now  reform 
having  got  as  far  as  Shandon  Church,  I 
think  it  will  not  stop  here.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  Glasgow,  saw  a  house  propped 
with  balk  and  fenced  on  every  side — he 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  rotten,  in- 
secure, and  ill-founded  house  in  Glas- 
gow— and  such  (said  he)  are  churches 
which  are  bolstered  up  by  taxes  and 
forced  by  laws.  Oh,  let  us  seek  to  put 
every  man  his  church  on  a  foundation  of 
rock,  and  then  he  need  none  of  his 
neighbours'  goo^s  to  fence  or  support  it. 
Tlie  Jews  are  obliged  to  support  a  reli- 
gion they  do  not  yet  understand  the 
light  of,  and  this  constraint,  it  is  said, 
only  makes  them  the  more  obstinate. 

American  Unitarian  Intelligence. 

April  28.  The  new  Unitarian  Church 
in  Keeiie,  N.  H.,  dedicated.  Introduc- 
tory prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Boston ;  Dedicatory 
prayer,  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Worcester  ; 
Sermon,  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Keene,  from 
John  viii.  32,  "  And  ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free;"  Concluding  prayer,  by  Mr.  Abbot, 
of  Peterborough. 

May  19.  Mr.  William  Newell,  of  the 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  or- 
dained as  Pa.stor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Society  in  Cambridge. 
Introductory  prayer,  by  Mr.  Francis,  of 
Watertovvn  ;  Reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  Mr.  Stetsou,  of  Medford ;  Sermon, 
from  1  Cor.  xvi.  14,  "  Let  all  your  things 
be  done  with  charity,"  by  Mr.  Greenwood, 


of  Boston;  Ordaining  prayer,  by  Mr. 
Parkman,  of  Boston  ;  Charge,  by  Dr. 
Flint,  of  Salem  ;  Right  hand  of  Fellow- 
ship, by  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Lynn  ;  Address 
to  the  Society,  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Boston ; 
Concluding  prayer,  by  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Charlestowu. 

May  19.  Mr.  John  Fesseuden,  late  a 
Tutor  in  Harvard  University,  ordained  as 
Minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  in  Deerfield.  Intro- 
ductory prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  .Mr.  Bailey,  of  Greenfield  ;  Ser- 
mon, by  Dr.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  from 
Rom.  xiv.  22,  '*  Hast  thou  faith  ?  have 
it  to  thyself  before  God ;"  Ordaining 
prayer,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Bernardston  ; 
Charge,  by  Dr.  Willard,  formerly  of 
Deerfield,  now  of  Hingham;  Right  hand 
of  Fellowship,  by  Mr.  Noyes,  of  Brook- 
field  ;  Address  to  the  Society,  by  Mr. 
Lamson,  of  Dedham ;  Concluding  prayer, 
by  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Boston. 

May  20.  Mr.  Amos  Clarke  ordained 
as  Associate  Pastor  with  Mr.  Townsend, 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and 
Society  in  Sherburne.  Introductory  pray- 
er, by  Mr.  Ripley,  of  Waltham ;  Reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Natick ;  Sermon,  by  Dr.  Kendall,  of 
Plymouth,  from  Acts  iii.  26,  "  Unto  you 
first,  God  having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus, 
sent  him  to  bless  yon,  in  turning  away 
every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities ;" 
Ordaining  prayer,  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  of 
Needham  ;  Charge,  by  Dr.  Pierce,  of 
Brookliue  ;  Right  hand  of  Fellowship, 
by  Mr.  Sanger,  of  Dover;  Concluding 
prayer,  by  Mr.  White,  of  Dedham. 

May  23.  Mr.  Bcede,  late  Pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  and  So- 
ciety in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  commenced  his 
labours  as  Minister  of  the  flourishing 
Unitarian  Society  in  Eastport,  Maine. 


Ministerial  Removals. 

The  Rev.  S.  Allard,  B.  A.,  late  of 
Hinckley,  has  accepted  the  unanimous 
invitation  of  the  Stockport  congregation 
to  become  Co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  S. 
Parker. 

The  Rev.  Henry  William  Wreford, 
late  of  Manchester  College,  York,  has 
accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to  un- 
dertake the  pastoral  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation assembling  in  the  great  Meet- 
ing-house, Coventry. 

NOTICES. 

On  Wednesday,  Sept.  29,  a  Chapel 
will  be  opened  at  Wareham,  Dorset,  de- 
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dicated  to  the  worship  of  the  only  true 
God,  tlnough  Jesus  Christ  the  diviuely- 
appoiuted  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  when  the  attendance  of  those  who 
are  friendly  to  the  views  of  Christianity, 
usually  called  Unitarian,  will  be  accept- 
able. In  the  morning,  service  will  be- 
gin at  eleven,  in  the  evening,  at  seven 
o'clock.    The  Rev.  R.   Aspland   is   ex- 


pected to  preach  on  the  occasion.  An 
econonrual  dinner  vvill  be  provided  at 
the  Red  Lion  Inn. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Somerset 
and  Dorset  Half-yearly  Association  will 
be  held  at  Ilminster,  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  2'J.  It  is  lioj)ed  that  Dr.  Carpenter 
will  favour  the  Society  with  his  services. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

Channing's  Discourses,  &c.  (American 
Edition.) 

Suspiriiun  Sanctorum,  or  Holy  Breath- 
ings.    By  a  Lady. 

Bampton  Lecture  for  1830.  An  En- 
quiry into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Aiii^lo- 
Saxon  Church.    By  Henry  Soames,M.A. 

National  Mercies  a  Motive  to  National 
Reformation,  a  Sermon,  on  the  Acces- 
sion of  William  IV.     By  Rev.  H.  Blunt. 

Funeral  Sermons  for  King  George  IV. 
By  Revs.  C.  P.  Prince,  A.  C.  L.  Darblay, 
R.  C.  Dillon,  John  Morrison,  Robert 
Anslie;  and  by  R.Hall, and  others  in  the 
Pulpit  Periodical. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

George  IV.,  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Reign.    By  H.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.     8vo. 

Military  Reminiscences.  By  Colonel 
Welsh. 

J/ife  of  Lord  Byron.     By  John  Gait. 

The  Friend  of  Australia.  By  a  retired 
Onicir. 

An  Account  of  Jacotot's  Method  of 
Universal  Instruction.     Jiy  I).  Cornelius. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey   Overland   to 


India.  By  Mrs.  Colonel  Elwood.  2 
Vols. 

Herodotus,  from  the  Text  of  Scliwei- 
ghajuser.  Vol.  1st.  By  George  Long, 
A.  M. 

An  Account  of  the  Great  Floods  of 
August  1829,  in  the  Province  of  Moray. 
By  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

F"rance  in  1830.     By  Lady  Morgan. 

On  Demonology.     By  Sir  W.  Scott. 

A  Memoir  of  George  IV.  By  Hev.  G. 
Croly. 

The  Bereaved,  Kenil worth,  and  other 
Poems.  By  Rev.  E.  Whitfield,  of  Ilmin- 
ster. 

No.  I.  (this  day)  of  the  Monthly  Pre- 
ceptor and  V'outh's  Manual,  a  Periodical, 
designed  for  the  Religious  Instruction 
and  Moral  Improvement  of  the  Young. 

Christ  and  Cliristiani|y.  By  W.  J. 
Fox.  Sermons  on  the  Life,  Character, 
and  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  2  Vols. 
12mo. 

The  Rev.  John  Kenrick  has  just  com- 
pleted an  .Abridgment,  which  will  shortly 
be  published,  of  his  Translation  of 
Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  thank  J.  \,.  and  think  his  Sermon  a  good  one,  though  not  exactly  adapted  for 
our  pages.     It  is  left  according  to  his  direction. 

A  Correspondent  (E.  F.  G.)  urges  n  general  penny-a-week  subscription  for  the 
relief  of  Ihiitarians  in  distress.  His  conviction  ditlers  from  that  of  D.  (in  our  last 
number)  as  to  the  facility  with  which  Unitarians  give  their  names  to  applicants  for 
charity,  aiul  also  as  to  the  merits  of  tlie  particular  case,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
alluded  to,  and  which  he  thinks  a  very  deserving  one. 

The  stitemcnt  controverted  by  an  anonymous  Correspondent  is  borne  out  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  B.  himself. 

ERRATA. 

P.  .'i.'iO.fol.  1,  line  6,  for  "  conscientious,"  read  conscioux. 

P.  584,  col.  2,  line  21  from  the  boitom,  for  "  Dissenters,"  read  Dissenting  Ministers. 
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LIMITED   SPREAD   OF    CHRISTIANITY    NO   OBJECTION    TO    ITS    DIVINE 

AUTHORITY. 

The  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  globe  over  which  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  have  hitherto  been  diffused,  the  immense  multitudes  at  this  late 
f>eriod  who  are  still  immersed  in  all  the  depths  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
and  the  slow  progress  (if  there  be  any  progress)  made  towards  a  more  ex- 
tensive propagation  of  the  gospel,  is  among  the  difficulties  in  the  counsels 
of  Providence.  It  is  one  of  those  secret  things  which  God  has  reserved  to 
himself,  and  which  it  would  be  presumption  for  us  to  attempt  to  fathom ; 
though  we  feel  the  most  entire  confidence  that  it  is  intimately  and  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  most  wise  designs  for  the  greatest  and  most  extensive 
good  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  certainly  a  result  widely  different 
from  what  we  should  have  anticipated  for  a  religion  emanating  directly  from 
the  Deity,  which  we  should  naturally  have  presumed  would  long  ere  this 
have  literally  prevailed  and  covered  the  earth  as  the  vraters  cover  the  depths 
of  the  sea. 

But  though  we  feel  it  to  be  a  difficulty,  it  is  one  which  we  cannot  allow 
in  any  degree  to  affect  our  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  religion  itself,  because  it 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  direct  evidence  by  which  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Christian  revelation  is  established.  To  the  believer  in  natural  reli- 
gion, who  has  not  seldom  urged  this  as  an  objection  to  Christianity,  we 
might  easily  reply,  by  asking  in  our  turn,  what  portion  of  mankind  is  it 
who  have  been  enabled  to  acquire  the  principles  of  your  religion  of  nature  ? 
If  the  world,  as  you  profess  to  believe  equally  with  ourselves,  is  governed  by 
a  Providence,  how  is  it  that  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  wickedness,  so  gene- 
rally prevail  ?  But  to  answer  the  objection  by  retorting  it  in  this  manner 
would  be  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  because  it  would  be  to  admit  the 
relevancy  of  the  objection  itself.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  admitting  the 
fact  in  all  its  extent,  which  indeed  is  what  no  one  can  deny,  the  direct  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history  remains  as  before,  and  the  conclu- 
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sion  derived  from  it  is  deduced  with  the  same  logical  precision  from  the  same 
premises.  That  the  pure  word  of  God  has  been  grievously  corrupted  by 
the  inventions  and  traditions  of  men,  we  fully  believe  ;  that  this  corruption 
will,  in  due  time,  be  cleared  away,  and  will  then  appear  to  have  been  a  ne- 
cessary step  for  the  attainment  of  most  important  and  excellent  purposes, 
which  are,  however,  as  yet  concealed  from  our  view,  we  cannot  reasonably 
doubt ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  appears  evident  that  the  suspension  of  that 
rapid  success  with  which  in  the  apostolic  age  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
was  spread  abroad  among  men,  is  in  some  considerable  measure  to  be  as- 
cribed to  this  cause.  But  this  cannot  be  converted  into  an  argument  against 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  valid  objection  against  the  divine  authority  of  the 
gospel  can  be  derived  from  this  consideration,  except  on  one  supposition  ; — 
a  supposition  altogether  unauthorized  by  scripture,  and  in  no  way  implied 
in  the  Christian  dispensation  when  rightly  understood,  though  it  is  true  it 
receives  some  countenance  from  the  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  views 
which  are  entertained  of  Christianity  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  believers. 
The  supposition  I  allude  to  is,  that  professors  of  the  gospel,  and  they  alone, 
can  be  partakers  in  its  blessings.  If  this  principle  be  admitted  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, it  follows,  of  course,  that  a  future  state  of  happiness  and  all  the  advan- 
tages and  blessings  prepared  for  the  children  of  God  in  that  state,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  made  known  to  us  through  Christ,  are  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  the  favoured  few  who  have  heard  the  sound  of  the  gospel  message. 
All  heathens,  both  those  who  lived  before  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
and  the  inhabitants  of  uncivilized  and  other  pagan  countries  at  the  present 
day,  are  for  ever  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  its  benefits.  Not  only  is 
the  prospect  of  a  future  life  here,  but  the  reality  of  it  hereafter,  completely 
denied  to  them.  The  best  hope  we  can  form  for  them  is,  that  they  may  be 
reduced  at  death  to  a  level  with  the  brutes  that  perish.  If  this  be  a  correct 
view  of  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  the  gospel,  no  doubt  the  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  have  prevented  its  more  extensive  diffusion,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  comparatively  late  period  at  which  it  made  its  appearance 
at  all,  must  be  admitted  to  argue  a  sort  of  partiality  in  the  dealings  of  the 
Almighty  Father  towards  different  portions  of  his  great  family,  very  con- 
trary to  what  the  notions  we  naturally  form  of  his  wisdom  and  justice  would 
lead  us  to  expect. 

But  too  many  professing  Christians,  as  is  well  known,  go  further  than 
this,  and  contend  that  a  belief  not  only  in  Christ,  but  in  their  own  peculiar 
creed,  is  essential  to  salvation.  This  notion,  however,  is  so  obviously  con- 
trary to  the  liberal  and  benevolent  s{)irit  of  the  gospel,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  one  who  professes  to  have  studied  in  the  school  of  Christ 
and  to  have  partaken  of  his  spirit,  can  adopt  it.  But  the  other  appears  to 
me  to  be  equally  void  of  foundation.  We  Christians  unquestionably  derive 
or  ought  to  derive  great  benefits  from  the  knowledge  we  have  been  enabled 
to  attain  by  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel,  of  the  plan  and  purposes  of  Divine 
Providence.  It  is  a  message  of  grace  and  truth,  revealing  to  us  the  most 
amiable  perfections  of  the  Divine  character,  which  we  could  only  have 
faintly  discerned  in  the  book  of  nature  as  expounded  by  the  unassisted  ligiit 
of  human  reason.  It  is  manifested  in  the  great  and  glorious  expectations 
held  out  to  the  children  of  men  ;  in  the  admirable  precepts  and  perfect  ex- 
ample which  are  placed  before  us,  to  be  our  guide  through  life  and  our  pre- 
paration for  eternity  ;  in  the  new  and  powerful  motives  it  lias  suggested  to  a 
life  of  holiness  and  virtue  ;  iii  the  many  anxious  doubts,  corroding  cares, 
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and  perplexing  difficulties,  from  whidi  it  has  happily  delivered  us.  Unto 
us  the  word  of  this  salvation  hath  been  sent ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  be  truly 
grateful  for  this  unspeakable  gift,  which  has  opened  to  us  the  most  glorious 
prospects  beyond  the  grave,  and  has  furnished  us  with  the  most  effectual 
consolation  amidst  the  afflictions  and  bereavements  of  the  present  life.  The 
knowledge  of  these  things,  and  the  power  of  tracing  and  admiring  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  displayed  in  so  conduaing  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations  as  to  procure  for  us  this  knowledge,  are  alone  privi- 
lege enough  to  distinguish  us  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  to  call  for  all 
the  gratitude  we  can  express  or  feel  for  the  most  excellent  of  God's  gifts  to 
his  rational  offspring,  without  its  being  imagined  that  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance is  to  be  theirs  alone  who  have  been  Christians  here.  The  salvation 
itself  is  not  sent  to  us  exclusively  ;  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  gos- 
pel message  or  the  Christian  covenant  which  in  any  degree  limits  its  advan- 
tages to  those  to  whom  these  terms  have  been  formally  made  known.  Nay, 
I  would  go  further,  and  contend  that  it  must  have  not  only  a  universal,  but  a 
retrospective  reference  to  those  holy  men  who  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation,  and  even  to  multitudes  who  being  without  the  law  were  a 
law  unto  themselves,  and  did  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law.  I 
make  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  true  disciple  of  Christ  in  that  blessed  re- 
gion will  meet  not  only  with  saints,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  but  with  patri- 
archs, prophets,  and  philosophers ;  with  David  and  Isaiah,  with  Socrates 
and  Xenophon,  and  many  worthies  more,  who  lived  up  to  the  light  which 
was  afforded  them,  and  will  doubtless  be  admitted  hereafter  to  a  participa- 
tion of  great  advantages. 

The  fair  conclusion  then  seems  to  be,  that  this  remarkable  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  of  the  limitation  to  a  small  portion  of  the  human  race, 
not  of  the  benefits  of  the  gospel,  but  of  a  knowledge  of  those  benefits  and  of 
the  means  of  moral  and  religious  improvement  consequent  upon  that  know- 
ledge, is  analogous  to  the  general  course  of  Providence  in  the  distribution  of 
moral  as  well  as  of  physical  advantages  among  mankind.  None  of  these  are 
enjoyed  in  an  equal  extent  by  all,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  are  con- 
fined in  their  operation  to  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  species. 
That  the  same  thing  should  be  observable  in  the  publication  and  limited 
spread  of  the  gospel  is  therefore  no  peculiar  objection  to  Christianity.  The 
objector  may,  if  he  pleases,  attempt  to  shew  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  world  had  been  so  ordered  as  to  afford  equal  opportunities  to  all  man- 
kind ;  we  deem  it  enough  to  reply  that  no  such  equahty  of  distribntion 
seems  to  have  entered  into  the  counsels  of  the  Divine  government.  But  this 
is  an  argument  with  which  the  Christian  advocate  as  such  has  no  concern. 

We  may,  however,  perhaps  he  allowed  to  speculate  a  little  on  this  subject, 
and  to  indulge  in  some  conjectures  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  apparent 
or  real  inequalities  which  at  present  prevail  may  hereafter  be  so  balanced,  as 
to  vindicate  to  the  most  captious  sceptic  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God,  and 
to  exhibit  him  in  all  the  amiable  perfections  of  his  character  as  in  an  equal 
degree  the  common  Father  of  all  his  offspring.  The  present  state,  we  are 
well  assured,  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  vast  and  interminable  career,  in 
which  the  opening  powers  of  minds,  as  yet  but  in  their  infancy,  may  find 
fcrough  countless  ages  of  unceasing  and  accelerated  progress,  full  scope  to 
expatiate  and  unfold  all  their  mightiest  energies.  Hence  it  is  impossible  for 
ns  to  affirm  with  confidence  that  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  fewest  advan- 
iBges  here  for  moral  and  religious  improvement,  or  who  have  been  placed, 
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without  any  fault  of  theirs,  in  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  their  noblest  faculties  and  affections,  may  not,  in  some 
future  period  of  their  existence,  be  allowed  to  renew  their  career  under  hap- 
pier auspices ;  so  that  a  time  may  ultimately  arrive  when  all  the  inequalities 
which  are  now  observable  shall  be  done  away.  Or  perhaps  the  truth  may 
be  as  I  have  already  hinted,  that  there  exists  a  point  of  high,  and  in  its  full 
extent  inaccessible,  perfection,  towards  which,  however,  all  the  rational 
creatures  of  God  shall  be  continually  approximating;  through  endless  ages, 
so  that  in  proportion  to  the  attainments  they  may  hereafter  acquire,  any  little 
progress  they  may  at  present  be  enabled  to  make,  or  the  diversities  which 
may  here  prevail,  are  almost  equally  insignificant. 

What  then  are  we  to  infer  from  all  this  with  respect  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  different  individuals  in  the  present  state  ?  Shall  we  conclude, 
because  all  things  may  be  ultimately  equalized,  or  at  least  will  gradually  ap- 
proximate nearer  and  nearer  to  equality,  that  in  the  mean  time  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  we  begin  with  advantages  or  disadvantages  ;  whether 
our  course  be  commenced  among  the  wise  or  the  foolish,  among  the  civi- 
lized or  the  savage,  among  Christians  or  idolaters  ?  For  any  thing  we  can 
tell  to  the  contrary,  it  may  ultimately  be  so  ;  nay,  it  would  even  be  so  now, 
if  we  could  be  now  what  it  is  the  tendency  of  an  unlimited  course  of  educa- 
tion to  make  us.  But  as  this  is  impossible,  as  we  cannot  now  know  what  we 
are  to  be  hereafter,  as  we  cannot  here  possess  that  comprehension  of  mind 
which  may  possibly,  some  time  or  other,  enable  us  to  look  back  upon  our 
entire  existence  as  one  unbroken  whole,  and  to  trace  the  manner  in  which 
its  successive  parts  have  tended  to  bring  about  a  great  and  glorious  result, — 
as  we  must  of  necessity  be  chiefly  influenced  here  by  a  regard  to  what  is 
present ;  so  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  subject  of  indifference  to  us 
what  our  present  circumstances  are.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  pre- 
sent world,  to  that  which  alone  we  can  see  and  know,  the  difference  between 
the  savage  and  the  philosopher,  between  the  idolater  and  the  pious  Christian, 
is  any  thing  short  of  infinite.  Nor  can  we  even  suppose  that  this  difference, 
though  it  may  be  owing  to  causes  over  which  we  have  no  controul,  and  for 
which  we  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  accountable,  is  limited  in  its 
effects  to  the  present  state.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  various 
classes  of  men  so  unequal  in  intellectual  and  moral  progress  in  this  world, 
can  immediately  be  placed  on  a  level  when  they  leave  it.  They  who  have 
here  been  born  in  a  Christian  country,  in  an  enlightened  age,  who  have  en- 
joyed the  unspeakable  benefits  of  wise  instructions  and  good  examples,  can- 
not but  be  greatly  superior  to  those  who  have  been  placed  among  barbarians 
destitute  of  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilized  life,  upon  whom  the  light  of 
the  gospel  never  shone,  or  (as  may  unhappily  be  the  case  even  in  what  is 
called  a  Christian  country)  who  have  been  surrounded  from  their  birth  by 
none  but  the  ignorant  and  the  profligate  ;  and  yet,  when  we  fairly  consider 
the  matter,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  not  one  of  these  circumstances 
implies  the  smallest  merit  on  the  one  hand,  or  demerit  on  the  other.  What- 
ever side  we  may  be  disposed  to  take  on  the  celebrated  question  of  liberty 
and  necessity,  it  is  impossible,  I  imagine,  for  any  one  to  dispute,  that  in 
such  cases  as  these  the  moral  character  of  the  individual  is  most  essentially 
influenced  by  circumstances  not  dependent  upon  himself.  If  the  best  of  the 
former  class  exclaims  in  humility  and  gratitude,  "  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
am  what  I  am,"  I  see  not  how  we  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  others  also 
are  what  they  are  by  the  appointment  of  Providence. 

llow  it  is  all  to  be  finally  accomplished,  it  is  impossible  fur  us  at  present 
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to  understand;  yet  we  see,  and  have  learnt  from  revelation,  enough  to 
satisfy  us  that  these  seeming  or  temporary  inequalities  will  sooner  or  later  be 
rectified.  For  reasons  which  we  may  never  be  able  thoroughly  to  compre- 
hend, they  are  doubtless  necessary  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  they  are  productive  of  effects  which,  for  the  time,  and 
relatively  to  those  immediately  affected  by  them,  are  evil.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  views  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate  of  the  purposes  of 
Providence  and  the  manner  in  which  the  permission  of  evil  in  general,  and 
the  limited  diffusion  of  Christian  truth  in  particular,  may  be  reconciled  to 
our  notions  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  manifested  towards  all  his 
creatures,  though  they  may  serve  in  our  moments  of  serious  and  devout  re- 
flection to  set  our  minds  at  rest  on  these  interesting  points  of  speculation, 
cannot,  at  least  they  ought  not,  to  influence  our  practice.  They  may  relieve 
us  from  many  anxious  doubts  and  perplexities  as  to  the  final  result, — they 
may  prevent  us  from  indulging  in  the  unchristian  feelings  of  hatred  or  cen- 
sorious pride  towards  those  whom  the  plans  of  the  Divine  government  have, 
for  the  present,  placed  in  circumstances  less  favourable  to  improvement  than 
our  own, — but  they  will  not  check  one  ardent  prayer,  they  will  not  suppress 
one  warm  desire,  they  will  not  prevent  one  zealous  and  active  exertion  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  promotion  of  religion  and  virtue,  or  the  pro- 
pagation of  pure  and  undefiled  Christianity. 

W.  T. 


BLOOMFIELD'S   recensio    SYiVOPTICA. 

The  following  remarks  were  originally  intended  for  a  continuation  of  our 
review  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  "  Recensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacrae." 
Other  engagements  have  prevented  our  carrying  that  article  farther,  and  we 
hope  we  have  sufficiently  justified  the  opinions  we  ventured  to  express 
respecting  the  work  ;  but  another  example  of  the  way  in  which  passages  of 
Scripture,  bearing  on  points  of  controverted  doctrine,  are  usually  treated 
even  by  the  most  learned  and  candid  among  the  advocates  of  reputed  ortho- 
doxy will  not  be  uninstructive. 

In  his  comment  on  the  inscription  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Dr. 
Bloomfield's  zeal  against  Unitarianism  breaks  out  in  what  we  cannot  but 
think  a  peculiarly  ill-timed  attack.  We  do  not  wonder,  indeed,  that  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  (ch.  i.  vers.  3,  4)  should  have  suggested  to  his 
thoughts  the  Unitarian  doctrine  respecting  the  person  and  authority  of  the 
Saviour,  but  that  he  should  have  considered  them  as  affording  an  argument, 
and  even  as  authorizing  a  sneer,  against  that  doctrine,  does  seem  to  us  pass- 
ing strange. 

The  words  of  St.  Paul,  as  represented  in  the  Authorized  Version  are, 
"  Concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  was  made  of  the  seed 
of  David  according  to  the  flesh ;  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead." 

Though  the  sense  of  the  original  is  here  by  no  means  clearly  exhibited, 
it  would  seem  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  sufficiently  evident  that  Jesus  is' 
declared  to  have  been  by  descent  of  the  family  of  David,  but  to  have  acquired 
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the  title  of  Son  of  God  from  special  appointment,  his  resirrrection  from  the 
dead  being  the  most  remarkable  and  all-sufficient  sign  of  that  appointment. 
Dr.  B.'s  note  is  as  follows  : 

"  By  ysvojAiva  is  meant  beinff  born,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  John  i.  14"  [we  cannot 
think  the  last  reference  appropriate].  "  STrepj^aro?,  seed,  line"  [^lineage,  we 
consider  as  the  most  exact  and  expressive  translation].  "  2aof,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  *iu;i  /^csh,  has  the  following  primary  significa- 
tions: The  flesh  itself,  the  whole  animal  body  composed  of  flesh  and  bone: 
2dly,  the  totimi  animans,  consisting  of  body  and  soul.  From  these  primary 
significations  have  arisen  many  secondary  and  tropical  ones,  among  which  is 
that  notion  by  which  ado^  denotes  the  external  condition  of  a  man,  especially 
conspicuous  in  his  body,  and  as  opposed  to  the  internal  dignity  of  a  man, 
a  meaner  and  humbler  state.  (Rosenm.)  Notwithstandinif  what  some  recent 
commentators  strenuously  maintain,  this  expression  /cara  o-a'pvta  has  the  sig- 
niiication  unanimously  ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancient  fathers  and  commen- 
tators, as  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  CEcumenius,  Theodoret,  and  the  earlier 
modern  commentators,  the  human  nature,  and  in  this  Schleusner  rightly 
acquiesces ;  subjoining,  among  other  examples  of  this  sense.  Acts.  ii.  30, 
where  the  expression  t^  Kara.  ad^Ka  is  also  used  of  Christ ;  likewise  Rom.  ix. 
6,  tf  wv  0  Xpig-hi  rh  Kara,  a-dpv.a,  2  Cor.  V.  16,  Heb.  V.  14."  [ii.  14,  our  author 
has  copied  the  misprint  from  Schleusner,  thus  shewing  that  he  did  not  recol- 
lect, and  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  passage,  which  he  would 
have  found  little  to  his  purpose.]  "  This  interpretation  is  also  supported  by 
Carpzov  and  Koppe.  Indeed,  it  is  required  by  the  antithetical  words,  via 
0£«  IV  ^vva[/.ii  y.ard  tzveviao.  dynca-vvrji; :  and  both  clauses  united  designate  (as 
the  ancient  Fathers  and  Greek  commentators  perceived)  the  ttro/old  nature 
of  Christ,  and  cftectually  exclude  the  Socinian  fancy  of  Jesus  being  a  mere 
man ;  as,  indeed,  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Locke." — Vol.  V.  p.  300. 

The  account  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  a-d^^,  here  given  in  a  transla- 
tion from  Rosenmijller,  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  ;  but  referring  on  that 
subject  to  the  article  in  Schleusner,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  im- 
mediately relates  to  the  sense  of  the  text  now  under  consideration. 

Dr.  B.  has  not  informed  us  precisely  what  it  is  which  "  some  recent 
commentators  strenuously  maintain,"  much  less  has  he  favoured  us  with  the 
arguments  by  which  they  support  their  views  ;  but  he  confidently  assures  us, 
in  opposition  to  tliem,  that  Ka.rd  adma  signifies  the  human  nature,  and  lest 
some  should  presume  to  dispute  his  authority,  he  has  made  an  attempt  (from 
.Schleusner)  at  establishing  this  sense.  We  think  it  clear  enough,  never- 
theless, that  the  meaning  is  "  by  descent,"  "  as  to  his  natural  relationship," 
as  opposed  to  the  peculiar  and  glorious  relationship  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  consisted  in  his  office  as  God's  anointed  messenger,  and  wliich 
is  stated  in  the  following  clause  to  have  been  proved  to  belong  to  him, 
especially  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

This  is  taking  a  usually  assigned  and  undeniable  sense  of  the  word,  which 
is  clearly  found,  Rom.  ix.  3,  xi.  14,  and  which,  in  this  place,  gives  full 
force  to  the  antithesis,  evidently  designed  between  Kara  adpnau  and  KaTo. 
TsvtviJLci  dytcca-vvyii — (who  was  bom  of  the  lineage  of  David  as  to  bis  descent, 
but  designated  as  the  Son  of  God  with  jxjwcr,  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead). 

\Vc  are  to  inquire,  then,  whether  the  four  passages  referred  to  by  our 
author,  after  Schleusner,  arc  sufficient  to  prove  that  when  applied  to  Christ, 
we  must  undersUmd  Kurd  (jd[.Y.a.  in  a  [Xiculiar  sense,  as  implying  the  mys- 
terious doctrine  of  the  two-fold  nature,  and  directing  our  attention  to  the 
human  as  opposed  to  the  divine. 
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The  first  reference  is  to  Acts  ii.  30,  where  Peter,  speaking  of  David,  says, 
"  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him, 
that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ 
to  sit  on  his  throne."  IT/xi^-nj?  «y  vnafX'^Vf  *^*  *'^?  s"^'  ^F^  it/Aao-ty  dxrtS  i 
Sih^  ex.  KapnrS  t^?  oV<^9<  dvra  rh  Kord  a-dpxa.  dya^,<rin>  roy  X/j^ro"  kciB'ktcu  nri 
T«  Bpoya  dvrS,  We  deem  it  by  no  means  very  improbable  that  the  words 
rh  Kortd  adpyut  were  here  intended  to  express  as  to  his  human  nature.  It  is 
fer  from  being  certain,  for  they  might  be  connected  with  axar^Vav,  and 
refer  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Christ,  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Rosenmiiiler  and  others ;  they  might,  which  is  on  the  whole  their 
most  plausible  sense,  have  been  designed  to  suggest  a  contrast  between  the 
dignity  Jesus  derived  from  his  descent,  and  that  which  belonged  to  him  as 
having  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  made  by  God  "  both  Lord  and 
Christ,"  or  they  might  be  redundant  belonging  to  the  phrase  «  ko^kS  t^« 
oirtfnio;  dure.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  examine  these  various  supposi- 
tions, if  we  could  not  pronounce,  with  considerable  confidence,  that  the 
words  Th  Kcnd  o-asxa  dya^,<Ttiv  tov  Xetrov  are  spurious,  a  fact  with  which  we 
think  Dr.  B.  ought  to  have  been  acquainted.  They  are  rejected  from  the  text 
by  Griesbach  on  abundant  authority,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  a 
gloss. 

2.  In  Rom.  ix.  5,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  use  of  the  quali- 
fying clause,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  i.  e.  by  descent,  is  to  suggest  to  the 
Gentile  converts,  that  though  the  Jews  were  privileged  in  having  Christ  of 
their  nation  and  kindred,  yet  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  men  he 
equally  belongs  to  all  nations — it  is  only  "  according  to  the  flesh"  that  he 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  any.  The  meaning  of  the  words,  one  woald 
think,  ought  not  to  be  doubtful,  when  in  ver.  3  of  the  same  chapter, 
Paul  calls  his  countrymen  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh — rd-y  (rvyytySy 
uov  Kard  trd^a. — in  antithetical  allusion  to  his  spiritual  relationship  t^all 
his  converts ;  yet  no  one  has  ever,  that  we  have  heard,  concluded  from  the 
expression  that  he  also  had  a  twofold  nature. 

3.  The  third  passage  is  2  Cor.  v.  16,  "  Wherefore,  henceforth  know  we 
no  man  according  to  the  flesh :  yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more."  We  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  with  what  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  passage  Schleusner  quoted 
it  to  justify  his  attributing  to  Kcc-rd  a-dp-Kx  the  sense  of  the  human  nature  as 
opposed  to  the  divine  in  Christ.  We  refer  to  Dr.  B.'s  own  note,  which, 
though  it  may  not  dissipate  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  passage, 
will  abundantly  prove  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  made  of  it.  Mr. 
Belsham's  exposition,  we  believe,  gives  the  true  sense  : — "  We  renounce  all 
our  former  friends  and  connexions,  however  honourable,  useful,  and  dear. 
If  Christ  himself  were  now  upon  earth,  and  we  were  personally  connected 
with  him  and  attached  to  him,  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  himself,  and 
in  order  to  promote  the  great  cause  he  has  at  heart,  renounce  this  dearest 
connexion,  and  must  tear  ourselves  even  from  the  personal  friendship  and 
society  of  Jesus  that  we  may  go  where  duty  calls,  to  publish  the  tidings  of 
eternal  life,  and  to  advocate  the  cause  of  truth  and  goodness  for  which  he 
laboured  and  sufiered."  Here  Ko-rd  <rdf<a,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  is 
interpreted  "as  to  natural  relationship  or  personal  attachment:"  it  is 
taken,  according  to  its  ordinary  sense,  as  expressing  what  is  natural  in  con- 
tradistinction to  what  is  spiritual.  Dr.  Bloomfield  supposes,  with  Grotius 
and  others,  that  it  refers  to  external  qualifications,  carnal  advantages.  It 
is  obvious  that  even  if  it  were  otherwise  possible  in  the  clause  relating  to 
Christ  to  understand  the  phrase  of  his  human  nature,  the  apphcaiion  of  the 
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same  expression  in  the  first  clause  to  men  in  general,  would  render  such  an 
interpretation  absurd. 

4.  Heb.  ii.  14,  "  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same."  Here,  no 
doubt,  the  expression  "flesh  and  blood"  means  human  nature;  but  the 
passage  will  not  do  for  the  advocates  of  two  natures  in  Christ.  The  Common 
Version,  indeed,  "  He  also  took  part  of  the  same,"  might  be  understood 
that  he  voluntarily  added  to  his  divine  a  human  nature  ;  this,  however,  the 
origmal  will  not  admit — eTrsi  iv  to,  'Ko.iVi.a.  KeMwavt\v.i  a-apy.hi;  kou  MfAccTo;,  kou 
avrhi  'TtapccTTXrja-iai;  jW£T£(r%£  tuv  airSv.  XlafaTiXfjolcoi;,  "  in  the  very  same 
manner,"  ixeria-xE,  "  partook"  not  voluntarih/  but  naturally,  just  as  "the 
children  are  partakers."  The  force  of  the  words  is,  that  as  those  Jesus  was 
appointed  to  save  were  human  beings,  he  also  was  a  human  being,  and 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  fit  for  his  office. 

After  this  examination  we  may  affirm,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that 
none  of  the  passages  appealed  to,  affbrds  any  pretence  for  explaining  the 
expression  Kurd  a-apyia,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  of  the  human  as  opposed 
to  the  alleged  divine  nature  of  Christ.  Dr.  Bloomfield  lays  down  this  as 
the  true  sense  in  Rom.  i.  3,  because  it  suits  best  his  preconceived  notions  ; 
he  quotes  in  defence  of  it,  besides  the  opinions  of  certain  fathers  of  a 
corrupt  age,  a  few  pretended  instances  of  a  similar  use  of  the  phrase 
colltcted  by  another  writer,  and  which  (as  appears  from  his  copying  the 
misprint  from  Schleusner)  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  himself, 
and  on  such  grounds  he  talks  of  this  text  "  effectually  excluding  the  Soci- 
NIAN  FANCY  of  Jesus  being  a  mere  man."  Yet  he  cannot  pretend  to  deny 
that  elsewhere,  whatever  becomes  of  the  instances  we  have  been  considering, 
the  phrase  kuto.  a-upy.a  signifies  "  as  to  descent ;"  he  cannot  deny  that  it  may 
have  this  sense — of  course  we  may  adopt  it  here  if  it  suit  the  connexion. 
Assume  it  then  with  Dr.  B.'s  own  interpretation  of  the  4th  verse,  "  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  born  of  the  lineage  of  David  as  to  descent,  and 
zvho  was  declared  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  manna-  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  { its)  miraculous  operations  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.'''  Does  this  not  make  a  good  sense  ?  And  if  it  does,  what 
becomes  of  the  cffectxial  exclusion  of  what  our  audior  arrogantly  and  im- 
]ierlincntly  terms  "  the  Socinian  fancy'"  of  Christ  being  a  man,  as  to  nature 
like  unto  his  brethren  ? 

When  the  Unitarian  Christian  produces  the  clearest  testimonies  of  Scrip- 
ture that  his  revered  Lord  was  a  man,  and  must  have  been  a  man  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  his  mission,  he  is  answered,  that  these  testimonies  are 
not  to  his  purpose,  only  recognizing  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  is 
not  denied.  He  demands  direct  proof  of  this  most  mysterious  and  extraor- 
dinary doctrine  of  a  ])crfect  union  of  human  and  divine  natures  in  one 
person.  He  can  only  be  referred  to  such  passages  as  have  now  engaged 
our  attention,  and  wiiat  is  their  value  for  such  a  purpose  ?  absolutely  no- 
thing ;  yet  if  he  refuse  to  accept  them  as  sufficient,  he  is  met  by  sneers  at 
(he  ignorance  and  presumption  of  Socinians;  he  is  degraded,  so  far  as  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  party  can  ett'ect  such  an  object,  from  the  rank  he  is 
entitled  to  hold  as  a  scholar,  and  a  competent  inquirer  on  these  important 
and  most  interesting  subjects ;  and  if  he  is  not  convinced,  others  have  their 
scruples  overpowered,  and  their  dispositions  in  favour  of  inquiry  stifled  by 
the  treatment  he  experiences.  We  should  be  sorry  to  return  reviling  for 
reviling,  but  the  language  occasionally  employed  by  Dr.  Bloomtield,  though 
he  is  nuid  eompaied  with  many  of  his  brethren,  is  such  as  can  be  noticed  no 
otherwise  than  with  indignant  reprciicnsion. 
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ESSAY   ON   THE   PRESERVATION   AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BRITISH  FREE- 
DOM  AMIDST   SUCCESSIVE  DYNASTIES   AND   REIGNS. 

5)nn  hiemes  illani,  non  flabra,  neqne  imbres 

Convelluut :  iiuinota  manet,  multosqne  uepotes, 

Multa  viiQra  volveiiS  duraiido  saecula,  vincit.  Virgil. 

I  HAVE  no  feeling  in  common  with  those  persons  (if  such  there  be)  whose 
hearts  beat  not  higrh  with  the  love  of  their  country,  and  who,  amidst  the 
unnumbered  mercies  showered  down  on  Britons,  can  overlook  our  civil 
government,  and  its  bearings  on  all  the  great  interests  of  society.  Nor  can 
i  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  our  late  Sovereign's  reign — a  reign  so  short, 
yet  so  prolific  in  national  blessings — without  gratitude  for  that  free  Constitu- 
tion, which,  through  a  long  series  of  monarchs,  and  notwithstanding  all  its 
real  or  supposed  defects,  and  whatever  be  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  administered,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  main  instrument 
of  these  and  of  numerous  attendant  blessings. 

It  was  long  believed,  and  by  one  class  of  men  studiously  urged,  that  our 
Constitution  and  Liberties  are  of  only  recent  origin  ;  that,  before  the  abdi- 
cation of  James  II.,  our  monarchs  governed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  their 
arbitrary  will  ;*  and  that  until  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  our 
shores  British  Freedom  had  no  legal  existence  and  establishment.  The 
transactions  of  the  end  of  the  year  1688,  were  spoken  of  as  introducing, 
rather  than  as  asserting,  vindicating,  guarding,  and  tending  to  perpetuate, 
our  chartered  privileges.  When  the  iron  sceptre  of  one  misguided  race  of 
our  sovereigns  was  broken,  and  a  crown  of  pure  gold  encircled  the  brows  of 
our  third  William,  such  was  the  transition,  that  many  persons  ascribed  the 
new  state  of  things  to  new  principles  ;  instead  of  welcoming  it,  as,  in  truth, 
they  should  have  welcomed  it,  in  the  light  of  the  restoration  of  violated  laws, 
and  of  almost  forgotten  rights.  Our  free  government  possesses  a  high  in- 
trinsic value,  whether  its  date  be  ancient  or  modern.  Even  if  it  were  but 
of  yesterday's  growth,  its  excellence  must  still  be  conspicuous,  must  still  be 
felt.  If,  however,  we  find  that  it  belonged,  in  eft'ect,  to  our  earliest  ances- 
tors, then  I  persuade  myself  that  we  shall  be  the  more  grateful  for  its  having 
become  the  sacred  inheritance  of  their  descendants,  and  shall  be  the  more 
vigilant  of  its  purity  :  if  we  observe  that  even  in  the  most  stormy  periods  of 
our  history  an  appeal  was  made,  and,  in  common,  successfully  made,  to  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  have  a  stronger  assurance 
that  this  Constitution  will  be  stable  ;  that,  under  successive  dynasties  and 
kings,  it  will  continue  to  receive  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  capable, 
and  that  to  our  posterity  it  will  yield  still  richer  fruit  than  what  it  produces 
for  ourselves. 

The  government  under  which  our  Saxon  forefathers  lived,  was  substan- 
tially and  essentially  free.  Derived  from  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  so 
faithfully  and  so  beautifully  described  by  the  pen  of  a  masterly  historian,f 
it  was  the  government  of  laws  ;'^  of  laws,  too,  which,  for  the  most  part,  had 
their  basis  in  truth  and  reason.  Thus  venerable  are  our  liberties,  and  the 
elements  and  the  genius  of  our  civil  constitution. 

•  See,  particularly,  the  statement  aud  the  coufntation  in  tlie  Postscript  to  Kurd's 

Dialogues  (1759). 

t  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Geniian.,  §  vii.  si.,  ov.c.,  and  Montestjuicu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B. 
xi.  C.  vii. 

:  Huid's  Mor.  and  Polit.  Dial.  (cd.  fi),  Vol.  H.  llC,  &c. 
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But  flucluallons  await  human  societies  and  affairs.  New  scenes  and  new 
rulers  were  prepared  for  our  country.  The  Morman  conquest  placed  an- 
other set  of  princes  on  the  throne.  Of  these  the  first,  in  particular,  was 
notoriously  tyrannical  and  wanton  in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  Neverthe- 
less, within  a  few  years,  he  confirmed  the  Saxon  laws :  he  bound  himself 
by  an  oath  to  govern  agreeably  to  the  laws  ;  he  founded  his  pretensions  on 
testamentary  succession,  rather  than  on  victory — and  there  was  freedom  in 
the  constitution  which  he  brought  with  him  from  his  native  land,  and  which 
he  partly  incorporated  with  that  of  which  he  found  his  British  subjects  in 
possession.  Even  under  the  Norman  race  of  Sovereigns  Liberty  existed  ;* 
though  with  less  vigour  than  in  many  a  succeeding  period. 

If  even  while  princes  of  this  descent  swayed  the  British  sceptre,  if  in  an 
extremely  imperfect  and  turbulent  condition  of  society,  considerable  ad- 
vances were  made  towards  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  liberty  and  law, 
we  shall  not  be  astonished  that  more  was  done  for  the  same  object  under  the 
Flantagenet  race  of  monarchs  ;  notwithstanding  the  civil  dissensions  which 
prevailed,  and  which  apparently  tended  to  favour  alternately  the  two  fatal 
but  intimately-connected  extremes  of  despotism  and  anarchy. 

Few  events  in  our  constitutional  history  are  so  memorable  as  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Great  Charter  of  England.  Not  that  it  was  the  first  solemn  re- 
cognition of  our  country's  rights  and  privileges,  but  the  most  conspicuous  of 
any  such  recognitions,  for  the  circumstances,  under  which  it  was  obtained 
and  framed,  for  the  class  of  persons  who  demanded  it,  and  for  the  clearness 
and  extent  of  its  provisions.  What  and  how  important  it  was,  may  be 
learned  from  one  of  those  useful  publications,  which  are  now  in  a  course  of 
pojnilar  circulation.-}-  But  I  would  rather  borrow  a  sketch  of  it  from  a 
writer  who  was  never  suspected  of  being  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  political 
and  civil  liberty,  yet  whom  the  force  of  truth  compels  to  say  of  this  charter, 
that  "  it  provides  for  the  equal  distribution  of  justice  and  free  enjoyment 
of  property,  the  grand  objects  for  which,"  he  adds,  "  political  society  was 
at  first  founded  by  men,  which  the  people  have  a  perpetual  and  unalienable 
right  to  recall,  and  which  no  time,  nor  precedent,  nor  statute,  nor  positive 
institution  ought  to  deter  them  from  keeping  ever  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts  and  attention." ;}: 

For  a  great  number  of  years,  no  feeble  conflict  was  waged  in  this  country 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  powers.  The  king,  the  nobles,  the 
peoi)le,  had  all  felt,  and  often  in  nearly  an  equal  degree,  the  direful  effects 
of  tlie  ascendancy  of  a  superstitious,  a  corrupt  and  usurping  system  of  reli- 
gion, the  ministers  of  which  claimed  lordship  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spi- 
ritual concerns.  In  these  struggles  the  victory  was  long  dubious :  but  the 
<juarrei  ended  in  the  almost  total  defeat  of  those  pretensions  of  foreign  eccle- 
siastics, which  had  brought  so  much  wretchedness  on  these  islands  and  on 
the  rest  of  Europe.     The  authority,   in  particular,  of  our  municipal — our 

*  Hurd,  ntsup.,  120,  &c. 

t  The  History  of  England,  by  Sir  Jhuk's  M;ukintosli.  See,  too,  a  fine  passage 
in  iil.ukstonc'.s  Coninicntarits,  6iC.,  (cd.  15,)  Vol.  1.  pj).  12/,  &.c.  Sir  Kdward 
Coke,  2  Inst,  proem,  it  seems,  considered  Mai^ua  C/inrta  m,  "for  the  most  part, 
di-claratory  of  tlie  principal  grounds  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  England. "  Tliosi'. 
writers  arc  grossly  mistaken  who  date  the  origin  of  English,  or  even  of  municipal, 
lihcrly,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

I  This  is  tlie  language  of  David  Hume,  Hi.st.  ofKngl.,  Ann.  1215.  The  great 
ineon.-i.stency  of  political  sentiment  observable  in  that  work  receives  some  csplaJia- 
tion  from  the  wi iter's  account  of  his  own  life. 
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common  and  statute — law,  became  triumphant  over  the  civil  and  the  canon 
law,  of  which  the  Churchmen  were  so  enamoured  ;  and  this  was  really  the 
triumph  of  Freedom,  political,  civil,  and  religious. 

Under  Edward  I.,  called  the  English  Justinian,*  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice gained  considerable  improvement.  At  the  same  time,  that  administration 
was  conducted  by  means  of  laws  auspicious,  for  tlie  most  part,  to  liberty  and 
order.  In  this  period,  according  to  the  opinion  of  no  incapable  judge,f  our 
freedom  began  again  to  rear  its  head. 

Years  of  civil  war  ensued  for  a  long  term  subsequent  to  this  :  nor  could 
Law  and  Constitutional  Freedom  obtain  a  due  regard  through  the  contest 
between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Homage  was  paid,  never- 
theless, by  both  the  aspirant  parties,  to  the  principles  on  which  our  govern- 
ment is  founded  :  and  when,  in  process  of  time,  the  family  of  Tudor  was 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  grand  interests  of  the  nation  were  far  from  being 
overlooked ;  notwithstanding  the  avaricious  and  tyrannical  disposition  of 
Henry  VH.,  the  capricious  and  extravagant  cruelty  of  his  successor,  and  the 
haughty  and  intriguing  spirit  of  Elizabeth. 

Of  the  motives  which  incited  the  chief  actors  in  the  Reformation  of  Reli- 
gion I  say  nothing :  the  event  itself,  in  its  nature,  tendencies,  and  effects, 
was  friendly,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  general  freedom. 

In  the  reigns  under  which  passive  subjection  was  most  loudly  talked  of 
and  demanded,  it  was  not,  however,  acknowledged  as  matter  of  right,  as 
prescribed  by  law. J  Indeed,  the  strenuous  and  persevering  hostilities  car- 
ried on  soon  afterwards  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Throne,  fully 
shewed  what  sense  the  people  entertained  of  their  constitutional  privileges 
and  freedom. 

Those  hosalities,  together  with  some  agitating  events  during  the  succes- 
sive reigns  of  the  two  sons  of  Charles  I.,  issued  in  the  memorable  era  styled 
the  revolution.  Much  was  then  done  for  asserting,  restoring,  and  exempli- 
fying the  freedom  of  the  British  Constitution  :  but  much  also  remained  to 
be  done ;  and  from  that  season,  assuredly,  though  the  picture  may  have 
defects,  and  a  few  dark  spots,  our  civil  liberties  have  been  widely  extended, 
more  vigilantly  contemplated,  and  more  securely  fortified.  The  interme- 
diate space  of  time,  down  to  the  present  day,  is  exactly  the  term  which  an 
enlightened  and  cordial  lover  of  his  country  will  take  delight  in  surveying ; 
since  the  view,  even  if  it  be  not  quite  cloudless,  and  pure  sunshine,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  permitted  to  mortals,  still  exhibits  a  portion  of  practical 
freedom,  of  wise  and  useful  order,  and  of  general  felicity  and  improvement, 
which,  I  dehberately  and  conscientiously  think,  have  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,§ 

So  much  of  this  improvement  has  taken  place,  in  various  measures,  and 
at  dift'erent  intervals,  since  the  accession  of  princes  of  the  Brunswick  line, 
nor  least  during  the  reign  of  the  recently-deceased  sovereign,  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  dwell  on  a  theme  so  gratifying  and  attractive. 

Careful  observers  had  foreboded  the  return  of  days  of  darkness,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Princess,  to  whom  the  family  now  placed 
upon  the  throne  succeeded.     Her  sun  declined  and  went  down  in  clouds. 

*  By  Hume,  &c.  t  Blackstone. 

X  It  was  the  doctrine  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  sycophants.  A  very  amusing  and 
well-known  anecdote  of  a  conversation  of  James  1.  with  the  Bishops  Ncile  and  An- 
drews, illustrates  tlie  fact. 

(j  " nunquaui  Libeitas  yratior  extat." — Claudun. 
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Those  ill-omened  attendants  of  the  night,  Intolerance,  Bigotry,  Persecution, 
were  beginning  again  to  make  their  appearance  and  to  clap  their  vvings. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  new  dynasty  scattered  the  fears  which  had  pos- 
sessed the  friends  of  religious  and  civil  freedom  :  and  no  class  of  the  subjects 
of  these  realms  have  equal  reason  with  Dissidents  from  the  established  reli- 
gion— none  perhaps  so  powerful — to  review  with  gratitude  the  augmentation 
of  such  blessings  under  the  government  of  successive  members  of  the  House 
of  Hanover. 

Of  the  extension  of  religious  liberty  in  the  reign  of  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent monarch,  the  annals  of  that  reign  afford  many  a  gratifying  proof:*  of 
the  yet  more  ample  extension  of  such  freedom  during  the  brief  yet  pacific 
sway  of  George  IV.,  my  readers  scarcely  need  to  be  informed  ;  since  the 
events,  to  which  I  am  alluding,  cannot  but  be  deeply  engraven  in  their  me- 
mories, and  are  warmly  cheering  to  their  hearts. 

Many  improvements,  however,  of  a  different  kind,  marked  the  public 
life  of  his  venerable  parent ;  improvements  in  science,  in  arts,  in  general 
literature,  in  the  degree  and  the  direction  of  inquiry,  in  grand  national  un- 
dertakings, conducive  at  once  to  ornament  and  to  use,  in  commercial  and 
maritime  enterprize,  in  the  discovery  of  coasts  and  regions  unexplored 
before,  in  the  erection  of  various  magnificent  edifices,  and  in  the  enlarge- 
ment and  increased  accommodations  of  our  towns  and  cities.  Far  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  such  facts  arrested  the  attention;  and  they  were 
recorded  by  the  pen  of  eleg-ance  and  taste.f  How  are  they  now  multiplied  ! 
How  rapid,  nearly  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  and  calculations, 
has  been  the  subsequent  progress  of  improvement  !  No  long  interval  of 
time  occurs,  without  some  fresh  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  maxim 
that  "  knowledge  is  power."  Man  is  perpetually  rendering  the  elements 
of  nature  and  its  materials,  more  obedient  to  his  controul,  more  instrumental 
to  his  benefit :  and  our  prospects  here  are  at  once  truly  wonderful  and 
cheering. 

To  wiiat  secondary  though  still  most  efficient  cause  shall  we  ascribe  this 
spirit  of  investigation  and  manly  adventure,  this  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
thirst  for  more,  and  this  generally  successful  application  of  it  to  some  of  the 
best  ends  of  private  life  and  national  distinction  ?  It  is,  in  one  word,  our 
sense  of  security  under  a  free  and  just  government.  Under  such  a  govern- 
ment alone  can  individuals  hope  to  re;ip  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  per- 
sonal skill  and  diligence  and  good  conduct,  and  to  rise,  in  the  most  honour- 
able manner,  from  comparative  obscurity  to  rank  and  eminence. 

There  is  that  in  our  civil  constitution  which  tends  to  correct  and  improve 
itself,  and,  by  a  wonderful  elasticity,  adapts  its  growth  to  the  progress  of 
society — of  thought,  of  knowledge,  and  of  public  opinion,  which,  in  turn, 
it  accelerates  and  encourages.  No  people  can  be  really  and  permanently 
free  before  they  are  prepared,  by  sobriety  of  rellection  and  of  manners,  for 
being  free.  This  is  our  high  privilege.^  We  are  inhabitants  of  a  land, 
where,  as  far  as  regards  human  judgment  and  conduct,  there  is,   no  doubt, 

•  Mull.  Uip.  [().  S.]  Vol.  XV.  pp.  617,  &c.  : 

"  tliy  iiaiuo  hath  cliroiiiclcd 

A  long,  luijiht  p;ige  of  iMigiand's  story."  IUriuuli). 

t  VViirtoii's  Kssay  on  Pope  (."ith  o<l.),  Vol,  II.  li)r>,  &c. 

*  If  wc  in.iy  jikIki"  f'om  some  rcciMit  tiansactions,  it  has  lu'conu.'  the  piivilcgc  of 
KiiAN<K.  'I"h.'  example  of  siuii  a  devolution,  eireclctl  without  vtiidirl'wc  bloodshed, 
i>  nii>st  noble  and  refresliinj;. 
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much  to  lament ;  where  many  public  errors  exist,  both  as  to  sentiment  and 
to  practice  ;  where  inconveniences  and  evils  flow  from  the  mistakes  of 
former  venerations,  and  even  from  our  long  possession  of  a  certain  body  of 
laws  ;  yet  where  these  evils  are  mixed  with  countervailing  advantages ; 
where  order  is  admirably  combined  with  liberty  ;  where  abuses  can  be  tem- 
perately corrected,  and  prosperity  gradually  restored  and  heightened,  and 
all  the  grand  interests  of  man,  with  the  instrumentality  of  man,  be  perfectly 
ensured.  That  constitution  is  perhaps  the  best  which,  while  it  protects 
every  one,  gives  every  one  an  opportunity  of  meliorating  his  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  interferes  as  little  as  possible  in  any — particularly  in  a 
direct — way  with  personal  comfort  and  independence,  with  domestic  man- 
ners and  arrangements. 

We  have  thus  ascertained  that  in  all  the  periods  of  British  History,  Bri- 
tish Freedom  has  been  guarded  and  even  made  advances  :  its  progress  may 
not  apparently  have  been  uniform  ;  yet  still  it  has  been,  in  reality,  accele- 
rated.* If  it  may  seem  to  have  been  particularly  extended  during  the  late 
reign,  we  must  remember  that  the  causes  of  this  effect  were  already  in  ope- 
ration, and  that  the  liberal  and  tolerant,  the  wise  and  promising  measures, 
at  which  I  glance,  could  not  have  existed  unless  the  enlightened  portion  of 
the  pubHc  mind  had  been  mature  for  such  improvements. 

These  measures — these  improvements — the  faithful  historian  will  record. 
He  will  do  justice  to  the  excellencies  of  the  regal  character  of  the  departed 
monarch,  and  be  neither  a  calumniator  nor  a  sycophant ;  as  he  will  not  ex- 
tenuate, so  he  will  not  put  down  any  thing  in  malice.  His  office  has  what 
I  may  call  a  posthumoui  jurisdiction  over  both  the  public  and  the  private 
lives  of  sovereigns  :  and  British  subjects  can  least  of  all  be  uninterested  in 
the  personal  habits  of  British  princes,  and  in  the  manners  of  the  court. 

N. 


ESSAY   ON   THE   PROPER  USE   OF  THE   PROSPECTIVE   FACULTY. 

II. 

"  Reaching  forth  onto  those  thiugs  which  are  before." 

The  perfect  adaptation  of  the  external  and  internal  world  to  each  other 
affords  an  evidence  to  which  no  one  can  be  blind,  that  a  perpetual  recipro- 
cation of  influences  is  the  purpose  which  they  are  designed  to  fulfil.  It  is 
not  more  certain  that  the  materials  aft'orded  by  nature  are  those  by  which 
the  immortal  spirit  is  to  be  boih  up,  than  that  the  stirring  soul  is  to  exert  a 
reciprocal  action  upon  those  outward  things  which  minister  pleasure  and 
pain  to  itself  and  others.  Our  recognition  of  the  existence  of  any  substance 
is  coincident  with  our  reception  of  influence  from  it ;  and  it  is  a  condition 
of  happiness  that  a  reciprocation,  as  certain,  though  sometimes  less  imme- 
diate, should  take  place  between  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  external 
objects  on  which  their  activity  is  to  be  employed.  A  faculty  which  moves 
without  producing  any  result,  no  more  fulfils  its  general  purpose  than  a  sun- 
beam darted  on  the  eyes  of  the  blind.     It  is  made  for  action ;  and  exercise 

*  Some  proceedings  that  arose,  in  1610,  1612,  out  of  the  frequency  of  rfj'a/ pro- 
clamations were  verv  memorable. 
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is  the  condition  of  its  health  and  vigour.  This  is  true  of  all  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  of  all  the  moral  powers  generated  by  them.  The  one  to  which 
our  attention  is  now  more  immediately  directed  is  hope,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  spiritual  agents. 

The  elements  of  hope  are  furnished  by  the  memory,  selected  by  the  judg- 
ment, and  combined  and  embellished  by  the  imagination.  This  agent  is, 
above  all  others,  designed  for  an  active  and  not  a  contemplative  existence. 
It  can  see  nothing  fair  which  it  does  not  long  to  approach,  nothing  grand  to 
which  it  does  not  aspire ;  nothing  good  which  it  does  not  strive  to  grasp. 
If  fettered  and  imprisoned  by  the  tyranny  of  any  adverse  power,  it  sickens 
at  the  sight  of  unattainable  good,  like  the  captive  at  the  gleams  of  the  morn- 
ing sun ;  and,  like  him,  if  long  stinted  in  the  elements  of  its  life,  it  pines 
and  dies.  But  it  is  no  more  able  to  obtain  for  itself  the  objects  of  its  desire 
than  any  other  single  faculty.  All  need  co-operation  ;  all  fill  an  appointed 
office;  all  act  upon  one  another  while  employed  also  on  external  objects. 
The  office  of  hope  is  to  stimulate  the  faculties  to  the  attainment  of  some 
good  of  which  it  has  a  clear  discernment.  The  mere  perception  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  good  is  not  hope ;  the  estimate  of  its  value  is  not  hope ;  the 
desire  to  possess  it  is  not  hope.  With  the  perception  and  desire  must  be 
combined  a  stronger  or  weaker  conviction  of  probability ;  and  that  proba- 
bility depends  on  the  employment  of  action, — of  the  appointed  means  to 
secure  the  desired  end.  Whenever  the  anticipation  becomes  disconnected 
with  action,  hope  resigns  its  place  to  the  imagination,  and  the  substantial 
approaching  good  fades  into  a  retreating,  intangible  vision.  Thus  the 
energy,  the  very  existence  of  hope  depends  on  action ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  vigour  of  the  hope  will  be  the  energy  of  the  action. 

Hope  is  not,  like  some  other  faculties,  regularly  progressive  in  the  human 
mind  during  the  period  of  its  mortal  existence.  In  childhood,  its  power  is 
overweening;  in  youth,  disproportioned  to  the  judgment ;  in  manhood,  it 
sinks  to  its  lowest  rate  of  influence  ;  but  froiu  that  time,  if  the  spirit  be  v/ell 
disciplined,  it  becomes  more  and  more  refined  and  vigorous  till  the  close  of 
life.  Its  omnipotence  in  childhood  is  owing  to  the  total  deficiency  of  jud"-- 
ment.  The  infant  stretches  his  hands  to  the  moon  with  the  evident  expec- 
tation of  reaching  it ;  and  the  higher  he  is  held  the  more  vehement  is  his 
desire  and  the  more  grievous  his  subsequent  disappointment. 

The  infirmity  of  the  judgment  in  youth  is  the  cause  of  the  still  dispropor- 
tionate strength  of  hope  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  experience  of  life  has  fostered 
the  judgment  and  chastened  the  hope,  and  yoked  them  into  companionsi)ip, 
that  their  pursuit  of  tlie  highest  objects  can  become  enlightened  and  their 
advance  ecjuable  and  rapid.  Thenceforward  their  natural  destiny  is  to  go 
from  strength  to  strength,  till  all  obstacles  shall  be  overcome,  and  all  infirmi- 
ties have  vanished. 

In  this  heavenward  career  was  the  Apostle  far  advanced  when  he  descrilied 
himself  as  "reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before."  Forgetting 
all  that  had  no  reference  to  present  action,  he  made  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past  subsidiary  to  the  present.  Not  idly  gazing  into  futurity  any  n)orc  than 
indulging  in  fruitless  retrospect,  he  was  perpetually  ?-t:«c/«/t(/  forwards, />»e55- 
int^  towards  the  mark,  so  lliat  the  recognition  of  higher  objects  became  an 
inmiediate  impulse  to  their  pursuit,  and  the  seeing  of  the  eye  infallibly  ori- 
ginated the  efl'ort  of  the  soul. 

In  this  path  (the  brightest  and  shortest  to  heaven)  the  rejoicing  pilgrim 
meets  with  perpetual  encouragements  to  persevere,  and  infallible  assuiances 
that  he  is  in  the  right  way.     If  the  vigour  of  the  action  corresponds  with  the 
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strength  of  the  hope,  a  larger  scope  will  be  gradually  afforded  for  the  eser- 
cise  of  both,  and  the  happiness  to  which  they  are  designed  to  minister  will 
be  perpetually  on  the  increase.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  plea- 
sure arising  from  the  gratification  of  young  and  undisciplined  desires  and  of 
those  which  are  chastened  by  wisdom.  There  is  likewise  no  comparison 
between  the  impetuous,  ill-sustained  activity  of  the  soul  in  youth,  and  its 
equable  and  vigorous  exercise  in  a  healthy  maturity.  The  two  kinds  of 
grratification  are  also  as  different  in  nature  as  in  degree.  The  greatest  posi- 
tive pleasure  which  life  affords  is  in  a  sense  of  development ;  and  this  is 
enjoyed  to  its  utmost  extent  when  the  spiritual  capacities,  formed  from 
strong  intellectual  faculties,  are  perpetually  exalted  and  enlarged ;  when 
hope  comprehends  views  of  increasing  sublimity  and  beauty,  and  prompts  to 
the  grandest  achievements  of  which  a  growing  nature  is  capable. 

This  sense  of  development,  though  not  immediately  occasioned  by  the 
prospective  faculty,  could  not  exist  without  its  agency.     It  springs  imme- 
diately from  the  expansion  of  the  principles  of  action;  and  that  expansion 
corresponds  with  increased  vigour  of  action ;  and  that  increased  vigour  of 
action  is  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  hope.     For  this  expansion  of  prin- 
ciples, provision  is  made  in  the  revelation  which  is  our  guide  and  teacher, 
and  in  the  nature  which  God  has  given  us.     It  is  sanctioned  by  the  testi- 
mony of  him  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  by  the  experience  of  life. 
Yet  is  such  a  development  practically,  if  not  speculatively,  disallowed  by 
many  who  know  not  the  evil  consequences  of  contracting  and  corrupting 
the  influences  of  religious  hope.     Such  persons  (Christians  perhaps,  though 
unenlightened)  provide  themselves,  and  would  fain  furnish  others  with  a  set 
of  principles  (which  they  believe  to  be  set  forth  by  the  Scriptures)  for  the 
guidance  of  the  heart  and  life.     These  principles  they  believe  to  be  divine 
and  perfect,  unsusceptible  of  change,  and  incapable  of  improvement.     They 
set  out  safely  on  their  spiritual  course,  and,  as  long  as  they  make  progress, 
all  is  well.     But  there  is  in  all  immortal  things  a  tendency  to  growth  and 
increase ;  and  the  mind  becomes  capable  of  higher  desires  and  achieve- 
ments than  the  principles  on  which  it  has  acted  can  originate,  unless  they 
also  are  allowed  to  expand  with  the  growth  of  the  mind.     But  here  the  pre- 
judice intervenes,  against  which  we  protest.     Because  the  principles  are 
rightly  believed  to  be  divine  in  their  origin  and  immortal  in  their  nature, 
they  are  wrongly  supposed  to  be  already  perfect  in  their  development,  and 
immutable  in  their  form.     It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  filial  fear,  by  which  the  young  child  is  properly  actuated,  should 
continue  to  be  his  guiding  principle  through  life,  as  that  the  motives  which 
influence  the  infant  Christian  should  serve  the  same  purpose  when  his  spiri- 
tual capabilities  become  apostoHc.     The  consequences,  not  alas!  imaginary, 
of  this  fatal  mistake  are,  that  the  growth  of  the  soul  is  stunted,  the  range  of 
the  faculties  is  contracted,  and  hope,  whose  divine  office  it  is  to  present 
objects  of  nobler  attainment,  being  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  lead  upward 
and  onward,  sinks  dispirited  and  feeble. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  have  gospel  authority  for  our  conviction,  that  all  in- 
fluences must  be  modified  to  suit  the  changes  of  the  thing  influenced.  There 
were  divine  and  eternal  principles  involved  in  the  institutions  of  Judaism ; 
yet  those  institutions  have  long  been  outgrown.  There  are  divine  and  eter- 
nal principles  involved  in  the  theism  of  many  savage  nations,  in  the  first 
religious  notions  of  a  child,  in  the  various  forms  of  civil  government,  and  in 
the  obscure  dawn  of  every  science.  Yet  all  these  things  are  destined  to 
overthrow  or  decay.    The  principles,  being  divine  and  imperishable,  re- 
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main  ;  but  renovated,  expanded,  embellished.  And  so  it  is  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  spiritual  philosophy.  Our  reverence  must  be  ajiven  to  their  essence, 
not  to  their  forms, — forms  often  changed  and  ever  perishable.  It  has  ever 
bpen  a  benevolent  employment  of  moral  philosophers  to  frame  systems  of 
ethics  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  inferior  minds.  In  their  day, 
such  systems  are  the  instruments  of  important  good ;  but  if  they  could  be 
rendered  permanent  they  would  be  rendered  injurious.  The  most  exalted 
philosophy  of  one  age  is  too  mean  for  the  capabilities  of  another.  Let  the 
principles  of  morals  be,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  destined  to  outlive  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  still  they  must,  like  all  other  principles,  be  perpetu- 
ally modified  by  the  results  of  experience,  expanded  so  as  to  occupy  the 
growing  faculties,  and  embellished,  that  they  may  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
religious  hope;  embellished,  not  by  earthly  decorations,  but  by  growing 
manifestations  of  that  celestial  beauty  which  is  ordained  to  be  gradually  re- 
vealed, lest  our  weak  vision  should  be  "  blasted  with  excess  of  light." 

It  cannot  be  for  an  instant  supposed  that  we  are  advocating  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple, or  independence  of  its  guidance.  It  is  because  we  wish  the  principles 
of  spiritual  philosophy  to  be  strict  and  undeviating  in  their  operation,  that  we 
contend  for  their  being  allowed  full  and  free  scope.  We  would  disentangle 
them  from  fetters ;  we  would  pull  off  whatever  mask  may  disfigure  them, 
and  beseech  them  to  shew  us  the  way  to  life  :  and  having  done  so,  we  would 
follow  them,  cheerfully  and  undeviatingly,  delighted  to  watch  their  growing 
radiance,  and  not  afraid  to  recognize  them  amidst  the  glory  of  their  succes- 
sive transfigurations. 

Thus  only  can  hope  become  to  us  the  agent  of  heaven, — the  medium  of 
infinite  good.  Thus  only  can  our  natural  sense  of  the  insuflSciency  of  pre- 
sent objects  to  satisfy  the  soul  be  made  the  incentive  to  larger  attainments ; 
and  the  consciousness  that  we  are  not  already  perfect,  impel  us  to  follow 
after,  to  reach  forward,  to  press  on,  till  holiness  and  peace  be  won. 

The  importance  of  the  agency  of  hope  in  promoting  our  spiritual  ad- 
vancement, leads  on  to  the  inquiry  whether  such  agency  is  to  be  exerted 
for  ever.  We  think  probably  not.  We  shall  doubtless  be  for  ever  reaching 
forwards  to  higher  objects,  but  not  under  the  same  influences  which  are  ne- 
cessary here.  Even  here,  our  insight  into  futurity  becomes  more  distinct  as 
well  as  more  excursive,  as  the  soul  grows  in  vigour ;  and  if  we  should,  as 
we  may  rationally  anticipate,  so  far  participate  in  the  attributes  of  divinity 
as  to  see  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were,  the  future  will,  like  the 
past,  be  embodied  in  the  present,  and  the  office  of  hope  will  be  ended. 
"  Hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope."  Let  us  not,  however,  shrink  at  the  sup- 
position that  this  guide  of  our  lives,  this  soother  of  our  sorrows,  this  friend 
of  our  souls,  shall  be  annihilated.  Her  existence  will  merge  in  that  of  a 
superi(jr  power.  Her  union  with  faith  even  here  becomes  so  close  that  the 
same  attributes  may  be  ascribed  to  each.  In  heaven  they  shall  be  one,  till 
another  change  shall  pass  upon  them,  and  tiiey  shall  stand  forth  in  sublimer 
dignity  and  more  radiant  beauty,  in  the  form  of  one  whose  name  we  yet 
know  not,  but  whose  oflftce  will  be  to  convince  our  glad  spirits  that  the 
same  law  which  constitutes  us  the  property  of  Cod,  makes  all  things  ours, 
nature  and  providence,  life  and  death,  things  past,  present,  and  to  come. 


(    «7.'^    ) 


ANECDOTES    OF   MILTON,    DESCRIPTIVE   OF   HIS    FEELINGS    AND 
CONDUCT,   RELATED   BY   HIMSELF. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  First  Series  of  the  Monthly  Repo- 
sitory many  interesting  extracts  were  introduced,  by  its  ingenious  Editor, 
from  the  prose  works  of  Milton  in  illustration  of  his  style.  The  following 
passages  have  been  collected  from  his  writings  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  purity  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  elevation  of  his  character.  The  life  of 
Milton  was,  indeed,  a  clear  reflection  of  the  noble  virtues  of  his  soul,  and 
the  aspersions  that  were  unjustly  thrown  upon  him  by  his  adversaries  passed 
away  like  evanescent  breath  from  the  surface  of  a  polished  mirror,  on  the 
brightness  of  which  they  might  throw  a  momentary  dimness,  but  could  not 
leave  any  permanent  tarnish.  The  worth  of  the  great  and  good,  though  for 
a  time  it  may  be  concealed  by  the  mists  which  prejudice,  or  envy,  has 
thrown  around  them,  eventually  shines  forth  the  more  illustrious  from  tem- 
porary obscurity.  In  the  religious  and  political  controversies  in  which 
Milton  was  ens:aged,  charges  of  the  most  opprobrious  nature  were  brought 
against  him  by  his  opponents,  in  the  refutation  of  which  he  was  led  to  state 
many  particulars  respecting  his  feelings,  studies,  and  travels.  The  passages, 
scattered  through  his  works,  containing  these  personal  narratives  are  here 
collected  together,  under  the  hope  that  they  will  be  interesting  to  readers  in 
general,  since  they  form  a  sort  of  autobiography  of  this  great  man,  whose 
life  was  as  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  thoughts  were  noble  and  sublime, 

Milton'' s  secret  consciousness  of  possessing  superior  powers,  and  aspiring 
hope  of  producing  some  great  work. — His  destination  for  the  church, 
and  reason  for  not  entering  it. 

"  After  I  had,  for  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my 
father,  (whom  God  recompense  !)  been  exercised  to  the  tongues  and  some 
sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer,  hy  sundry  masters  and  teachers,  both  at 
home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me 
by  them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  mine  own  choice  in 
English  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter,  the  style 
by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live.  But  much  latelier  in  the 
private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favoured  to  resort,  perceiving  that 
some  trifles  which  I  had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twenty,  or  there- 
about, (for  the  manner  is  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and 
reading  there,)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for;  and  other 
things  which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books,  and  conveniences  to  patch 
up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian 
is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps  ;  I  began  thus  far  to 
assent  both  to  them  and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to 
an  inward  prompting  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and 
intense  study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,)  joined  with  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might,  perhaps,  leave  something  so  written  to 
after  times,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.     These  thoughts  at  once 

{►ossessed  me,  and  these  other ;  that  if  I  were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy 
eases  for  three  lives  and  downward,  there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had 
than  to  God's  glory,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my  country.  For 
which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
second  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution,  which 
Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and 
art  I  could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make  verbal 
curiosities  the  end  (.that  were  a  toilsome  vanity),  but  to  be  an  interpreter 
and  relater  of  the  best  and  sagest  things,  among  mine  own  citizens  through- 
out this  island  in  the  mother  dialect.  That  what  the  greatest  and  choicest 
VOL.  IV.  3  B 
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wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for 
their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above,  of  being  ii 
Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  caring-  to  be  once  named  abroad,  though, 
perhaps,  I  could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my 
world ;  whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say, 
made  their  small   deeds  great,   and   renowned   by  their  eloquent  writers, 
England  hath    had  her   noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskilful 
handling  of  monks  and  mechanics.     Time  serves  not  now,  and,  perhaps,  I 
might  seem  too  profuse  to  give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at 
home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath  liberty  to  propose  to 
herself,  though  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting ;  whether  that  epic 
form  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil  and 
Tasso,  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;  or  whether  the  rules 
of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which, 
in  them  that  know  art  and  use  judgment,  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching 
of  art;    and,  lastly,  what  king  or  knight,   before  the  conquest,  might   be 
chosen  in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero.     And  as  Tasso  gave 
to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  he  would  command  him  to  write  of 
Godfrey's  expedition  against  the  Infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  or 
Charlemain  against  the  Lombards;    if  to   the  instinct  of  nature   and  the 
emboldening  of  art  aught  may  be  trusted,  and  that  there  be  nothing  adverse 
in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness,  from  an 
equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  our  own  ancient 
stories ;    or  whether  those  dramatic   constitutions,  wherein  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found  more  doctrinal  and  exemplary  to  a  nation. 
The  Scripture,  also,  affords  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, consisting  of  two  persons  and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges. 
And  the  Apocalypse  of  St,  John  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately 
tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a 
sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies :  and  this,  my  opi- 
nion, the  grave  authority  of  Parens,  con)menting  that  book,  is  sufficient  to 
confirm.     Or,  if  occasion  shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific   odes   and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some 
others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most  an  end  faulty.     Hut 
those  frecjuent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  i>rophets  beyond  all  these,  not 
in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  composition, 
may  be  easily  made  appear  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poetry  to  be  incompa- 
rable.    Tliese  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of 
God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation  : 
and  are  ol  power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a 
great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations 
of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and 
lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  (lod's  almiglitiness,  and  what  he 
woiks,  and  what  he  sufliers  to  be  wrought,    with  higli  providence  in   his 
church  ;    to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and 
triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  tlirough  faith  against  the 
enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  g'cncral  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  slates 
from  justice  and  God's  true  worship.     Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy 
and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion,  or  admira- 
tion in  all  the  changes  of  that  wliich  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the 
wily  subtleties  and  rcfiuxes  of  num's  thoughts  from  within  ;  lall  these  things 
with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and  descriljc.     Teaching 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  througli  all  the  instances  of 
example,  with  such  delight  to  those,  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper, 
who  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  hcnself,  unless  they  see  her  ele- 
gantly dressed;    that  whereas  tiie   paths   of  honesty  and  good   life   appear 
now   rugged    and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  eat.y  and  pleasant,  tlu-y 
will   tlien   appear   to   all   men   Itolh  easy  and    pleasant,    though   they  were 
rugged  and  difficult  indeed      And  wiiat  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth 
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and  ccentry  may  be  soon  s^uessed  by  what  we  know  of  tlie  corruption  and 
bane  which  Ihey  suck  iu  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libidinous 
and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce  ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the 
main  consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons  as  they  ought  to 
introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent  to  each  one,  do  for  the  most  part 
lay  up  vicious  principles   in  sweet  pills  to  be  swallowed  down,  and  make 
the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour.     But  because  the  spirit  of 
man  cannot  demean  itself  lively  in  this  body,  mthout  some  recreating  inter- 
mission of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the  commonwealth, 
if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those  famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into 
their  care,  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and  brawk, 
but  the  management  of  our  public  sports  and  festival  pastimes,  that  they 
might  be,   not  such  as  were  authorized  awhile  since,  the  provocations  of 
drunkenness  and  lust,  but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden  our  bodies  by 
martial  exercises  to  all  warlike  skill  and  performance ;    and  may  civilize, 
adorn,  and  make  discreet  our  minds  by  the  learned  and  affable  meeting  of 
frequent  academies,   and  the  procurement  of   wise  and  artful   recitations, 
sweetened  with  eloquent  and  graceful  incitements  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  instructing  and  bettering  the  nation  at  all 
opportunities,  that  the  call  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue  may  be  heard  every 
where,  as  Solomon  saith,  *  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the 
streets,  iu  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the  chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings 
of  the  gates.'  Whether  this  may  not  be,  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after  another 
persuasive  method,  at  set  and  solemn  paneguries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or 
what  other  place  or  way  may  win  most  upon  the  people  to  receive  at  once 
both  recreation  and  instruction,  let  them  in  authority  consult.     The  thing 
which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  intentions  which  have  lived  withiu  me  ever 
since  I  could  conceive  myself  any  thing  worth  to  my  country,  I  return  to 
crave  excuse  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked  from  me  by  an  abortive  and 
foredated  discovery.     Aud  the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a 
power  above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more  studious  ways 
endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare 
almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend;  and  that  the 
land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelaty, 
under  whose  inquisitorious  and  tjTannical  duncery,  no  free  and  splendid  wit 
can  flourish.     Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any  knowing 
reader  that  for  some  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the 
payment  of  vvhat  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from 
the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from 
the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ; 
nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  memory  and  her  siren  daugh- 
ters, but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire 
of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases  :  to  this  must  be 
added  industrious  and  select  reading,   steady  observation,  insight  into  all 
seemly  and  generous  arts  and  atfairs ;  till  which  in  some  measure  l>e  com- 
passed at  mine  own  peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation 
from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  so  mucii  credidity  upon  the  best 
pledges  that  I  can  give  ihem      Although  it  nothing  content  n>e  to  have  dis- 
closed thus  much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest 
with  what  small  willinuaess  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes 
than  these,  aud  leave  a  calm  aud  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and 
confident  thoughts,  to  embark  iu  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes, 
put  from  beholding  the  l)right  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still 
^r  of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection  of  hollow  antiquities 
sold  l)y  the  seeming  bulk,  and  there  be  f.iin  to  club  quotations  with  men 
whose  learning  and  behef  lies  in  marginal  slutHngs,  who,  when  thev  have,  like 
good  sumpters,  laid  ye  down  tlieir  horse-loatl  of  citations  and  fathers  at  vour 
door,  with  a  rliapsody  of  uiio  and  who  were  bishops  here  or  there,  ve  may 
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take  off"  their  packsaddles,  their  day's  work  is  done,  and  Episcopacy,  as  they 
think,  stoutly  vindicated.  Let  any  gentle  apprehension,  that  can  distinguish 
learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or  profound- 
ness can  be  in  this,  or  what  honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries.  But 
were  it  the  meanest  underservice,  if  God  by  his  secretary  conscience  enjoin  it, 
it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw  back  ;  for  rae  especially,  now  when  all 
men  offer  tlieir  aid  to  help,  ease,  and  lighten  the  difficult  labours  of  the 
church,  to  whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends,  I 
was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resohitions :  till  coming  to  some 
maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that 
he  wlio  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal, 
which,  unless  he  took  witii  a  conscience  that  would  retch,  he  must  either 
straight  perjure  or  split  his  faith ;  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless 
silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude 
and  forswearing."  * 

Milton'' s  account  of  his  studies,  and  their  influence  upon  his  character. 

"  I  had  my  time,  readers,  as  others  have  who  have  good  learning  bestowed 
upon  them,  to  be  sent  to  those  places  where  the  opinion  was  it  might  be 
soonest  attained  ;  and,  as  the  manner  is,  was  not  unstudied  in  those  authors 
which  are  most  commended,  whereof  some  were  grave  orators  and  historians, 
whose  matter  methought  I  loved  indeed ;  l)ut  as  my  age  then  was,  so  I  under- 
stood them  ;  others  were  the  smooth  elegiac  poets,  whereof  the  schools  are 
not  scarce,  whom  both  for  the  pleasing  sound  of  their  numerous  writing, 
which  in  imitation  I  found  most  easy,  and  most  agreeable  to  nature's  part  in 
me,  and  for  their  matter,  which  what  it  is,  there  be  few  who  know  not,  I  was 
so  allured  to  read,  that  no  recreation  came  to  me  better  welcome  :  for  that  it 
was  then  those  years  with  me  which  are  excused,  though  they  be  least  severe, 
I  may  be  saved  from  the  lai)our  to  remember  ye.  Whence  having  observed 
them  to  account  it  the  chief  glory  of  their  wit,  in  that  they  were  ablest  to 
judge,  to  praise,  and  by  that  could  esteem  themselves  worthiest  to  love  those 
high  perfections  which,  under  one  or  other  name,  ihev  took  to  celebrate.  I 
thought  with  myself,  by  every  instinct  and  presage  of  nature,  which  is  not 
wont  to  be  false,  that  what  emboldened  tlvem  to  this  task,  might,  with  such 
diligence  as  they  used,  embolden  me ;  and  that  wliat  judgment,  wit,  or  ele- 
gance, was  my  share,  would  herein  best  appear,  and  best  value  itself,  by  how 
much  more  wisely,  and  with  more  love  of  virtue,  I  should  choose  (let  rude 
ears  be  absent)  the  object  of  not  unlike  praises .-  for  albeit  these  thoughts  to 
some  will  seem  virtuous  and  commendable,  to  others  only  pardonable,  to  a 
third  sort,  perhaps,  idle ;  yet  the  mentioning  of  them  now  will  end  in  serious. 
Nor  blame  it,  readers,  in  those  years  to  propose  to  themselves  such  a  reward 
as  the  noblest  disposition  above  other  things  in  this  life  have  sonietimes  pre- 
ferred :  whereof  not  to  be  sensible  where  good  and  fair  in  one  person  meet, 
argues  botli  a  gross  and  shallow  judgment,  and  withal  an  ungentle  and 
swainish  breast :  for  l)y  the  firm  settling  of  these  persuasions,  I  l)ecame,  to 
my  best  memory,  so  much  a  proficient,  that  if  I  found  those  authors  any 
where  speaking  unworthy  things  of  themselves,  or  unchaste  of  those  names 
vvhicli  before  tliey  had  extolled;  tiiis  effect  it  wrought  with  me,  from  that 
time  forward  their  art  I  still  ajtplauded,  but  the  men  I  deplored ;  and,  above 
them  all,  preferred  the  two  famous  renowners  of  Beatrice  and  Laura,  who 
never  write  but  honour  of  them  to  whom  tliey  devote  their  verse,  displaying 
su!)lime  and  ])nre  tlioughts,  without  transgression.  And  long  it  was  not  after 
when  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of 
his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  tilings,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
poem ;    tliat  is,  a  composition  and  j)atteni  of  the   best  and  honourablest 

•  The  Reason  of  Church   Government  urged   against  Prclaty.    Book  ii.     Near 
the  cominL'DceinL'nt. 
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things ;  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous  cities, 
unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is 
praiseworthy.  These  reasonings,  together  with  a  certain  niceness  of  nature, 
an  honest  hauglitiness  and  self-esteem  either  of  what  I  was,  or  what  I  might 
be,  (which  let  envy  call  pride,)  and,  lastly,  that  modesty,  whereof  though  not 
in  the  title-page,  yet  here  I  may  be  excused  to  make  some  beseeming  pro- 
fession ;  all  these  uniting  the  supply  of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me 
still  above  those  low  descents  of  mind,  beneath  which  he  must  deject  and 
plunge  himself,  that  can  agree  to  saleable  and  unlawful  prostitutions.  Next 
(for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,)  that  I  may  tell  ye  whither  my  younger  feet 
wandered,  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which 
recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our  victorious 
kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over  all  Christendom.  There  I  read  it 
in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he  should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best 
blood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befel  him,  the  honour  and  chastity  of  virgin  or 
matrqn;  from  whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity*  sure 
must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by  such  a  dear  adventure 
of  themselves  had  sworn  ;  and  if  I  found  in  the  story  afterward,  any  of  them, 
by  word  or  deed,  breaking  that  oath,  I  judged  it  the  same  fault  of  the  poet, 
as  that  which  is  attributed  to  Homer,  to  have  written  indecent  things  of  the 
gods :  only  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every  free  and  gentle  spirit,  without 
that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the 
laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder  to  stir  him  up  both  by  his  counsel  and 
his  arm  to  secure  and  protect  the  weakness  of  any  attempted  chastity.  So 
that  even  these  books,  which  to  many  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and 
loose  living,  I  cannot  think  how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me 
so  many  incitements  as  you  have  heard,  to  the  love  and  stedfast  observation 
of  that  virtue  which  abhors  the  society  of  bordellos.  Thus  from  the  laureate 
fraternity  of  poets,  riper  years,  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading 
led  me  to  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy ;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes 
of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xenophon  :  where  if  I  should  tell  ye  what  I  learnt  of 
chastity  and  love,  I  mean  that  which  is  truly  so,  whose  charming  cup  is  only 
virtue,  which  she  bears  in  her  hand  to  those  who  are  worthy  (the  rest  are 
cheated  with  a  thick  intoxicating  potion,  which  a  certain  sorceress,  the 
abuser  of  love's  name,  carries  about) ;  and  how  the  first  and  chiefest  office 
of  love  begins  and  ends  in  the  soul,  producing  those  happy  twins  of  her 
divine  generation,  knowledge  and  virtue  :  with  such  abstracted  sublimities 
as  these,  it  might  be  worth  your  listening,  readers,  as  I  may  one  day  hope  to 
have  ye  in  a  still  time,  when  there  shall  be  no  chiding  ;  not  in  these  noises, 
the  adversary,  as  ye  know,  barking  at  the  door,  or  searching  for  me  at  the 
bordellos,  where  it  may  be  he  has  lost  himself,  and  raps  up  without  pity  the 
sage  and  rheumatic  old  prelatess,  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity,  to 
inquire  for  such  a  one.  Last  of  all,  not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last,  that 
care  was  ever  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity,  not  to  be  negligently 
trained  in  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  :  this  that  I  have  hitherto 

•  This  passage  will  remind  the  reader,  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Milton,  of  the 
beautiful  verses  in  Comus,  in  praise  of  chastity  : 

So  dear  to  hcav'ii  is  saiutly  chastity. 

That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacky  her. 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision, 

'J'eil  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

I3c«in  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape, 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soui'.>  cjbeiitc. 

Till  all  be  made  immortal. 
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related  hath  been  to  shcv.-,  that  though  Christianity  had  been  i)ut  slii(htly 
taught  me,  yet  a  certain  reservedness  of  natural  disposition  and  moral  disci- 
pline, learnt  out  of  the  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to  keep  me  in  disdain 
of  far  less  incontinences  than  this  of  the  bordello.  But  having  had  the  doc- 
trine of  Holy  Scripture,  unfolding  those  chaste  and  high  mysteries,  with 
timeliest  care  infused,  that  '  the  body  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the 
body  ;'  thus,  also,  I  argued  to  myself,  that  if  unchastity  in  a  woman,  whom 
St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  such  a  scandal  and  dishonour,  then 
certainly  in  a  man,  who  is  both  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though 
commonly  not  so  thought,  l;e  much  more  deflowering  and  dishonourable; 
in  that  he  sins  both  against  his  own  body,  which  is  the  perfecter  sex,  and  his 
own  glory,  which  is  in  the  woman;  and  that  which  is  worse  against  the  image 
and  glory  of  God,  which  is  in  himself.  Nor  did  I  slumber  over  that  place, 
expressing  such  high  rewards  of  ever  accompanying  the  Lamb,  with  those 
celestial  songs  to  others  inapprehensible,  but  not  to  those  who  were  not 
defiled  with  women,  which  doubtless  means  fornication  ;  for  marriage  must 
not  be  called  a  defilement.*  Thus  large  I  have  purposely  been,  that  if  I  have 
been  justly  taxed  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me,  after  all  this  my 
confession,  with  a  twofold  shame ;  but  if  I  have  iiitherto  deserved  no  such 
opprobrious  word  or  suspicion,  I  may  hereby  engage  myself  now  openly  to 
the  faithful  observation  of  what  I  have  professed."  f 

The  honours  Milton  acquired  at  college. — His  opinion  of  the  Universities. — 

His  early  rising. 

"  I  must  be  thought,  if  this  libeller  (for  now  he  shews  himself  to_  be  so) 
can  find  belief,  after  an  inordinate  and  riotous  youth  spent  at  the  university, 
to  be  at  length  '  vomited  out  thence.'^  For  which  coujmodious  lie,  that  he 
may  be  encouraged  in  the  trade  another  time,  I  thank  him ;  for  it  hath  given 
me  an  apt  occasion  to  acknowledge  piiblicly  with  all  grateful  mind,  that  more 
than  ordinary  favour  and  respect,  which  I  found  above  any  of  n)y  equals  at 

*  "  Far  be  it,  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame, 
Or  think  thee  uiibcfttting  holii'st  place, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets,"  &c. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  iv. 

t  An  Apolony  for  Smcctyninuus.     Near  the  commencement. 

+  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  tliat,  thougli  Milton  was  not  e.rpelled  from  College,^  he 
bad  incurred  ru.sticaUon.  This  opinion  lie  founds  on  the  use  of  some  phrases  in  a 
Latin  poem  addressed  by  Milton  to  his  friend  Diodati,  particularly  the  one,  vetiti 
laris,  in  the  following  verse  : 

Ncc  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  augit  amor, 
which  the  Icaiued  Doctor  renders  "  a  habitation  from  irhich  he  is  excluded:"  but 
the  word  vetiti  (forhidden)   does  not   necessarily  imply  exclusion,  and   it  might  be 
poelirnlly  used  in  reference  to  any  cause  which  prevented   the  author  from  residing 
at  college.     Tlie  same  observation  will  apj'ly  also  to  e.riliiim  (twile),  anotlier  phrase 
in  the  i)ocm  which  Johnson  regarded  as   an   additional  proof  of  exclusion  :  in   the 
hmguagc  of  poetry,  «/««if6' occasioned  by  any  cause  is  f.W/c.    The  rcsoluiiou  which 
Milton  cxi)resses  in  the  close  of  this  poem  to  return  to  Cambridge, 
Stat  quoque  juncosas  Cami  reniearc  paludes 
Atque  itcrum  raucic  murmur  adire  Schola;, 
favours  the  sup])osition  that  his  absence  was  voluntary,  or  at  least  not  occasioned 
liy  ii  sentence  of  exi)ulsion  for  any  period  of  time  :  since  liis  return  seems  to  liavc 
depended  entirely  on  his  own  will.     Had  lie  incurred  rmtiration,  the  resolution  lie 
( xiuesses  of  returning  to  his  ^Ima  Mater  would   jirobably  have    lieen   cpialified  by 
some  phrase  intimating  that  the  time  of  liis  banisliment  had  expired,   and  that  lie 
had  permission   to   return.     Whatever  vva.s   the   cauM-  of  his   absence,  "  it  may  lie 
(oiijcctiired,"  as  Johnson   himself  infers,  "from   the  willingness   with   which    he 
Ills   peri)etualed  the   memory"  of  it,  "  that  its  cause  wa^  such  as   uavc  him  no 
*h<iiiic." 
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the  bands  of  those  courteous  and  learned  men,  the  fellows  of  that  colleg'e 
wherein  I  spent  some  years  :  who,  at  nay  parting',  after  I  had  taken  two  de- 
grees, as  the  manner  is,  sicfnined  many  ways  how  much  better  it  would  con- 
tent them  that  I  would  stay ;  as  by  many  letters  full  of  kindness  and  loving 
respect,  both  before  that  time  and  long  after,  I  was  assured  of  their  singular 
good  affection  towards  me.     \Miich  being  likewise  propense  to  all  such  as 
were  for  their  studious  and  civU  life  worthy  of  esteem,  I  could  not  wrong 
their  judgments  and  upright  iutentions  so  much  as  to  think  I  had  that  r^ard 
from  them  for  other  cause,  than  that  I  might  be  still  encouraged  to  proceed 
in  the  honest  and  laudable  courses,  of  which  they  apprehended  I  had  given 
good  proof.     And  to  those  ingenuous  and  friendly  men,  who  were  ever  the 
countenancers  of  virtuous  and  hopeful  wits,  I  \Tish  the  best  and  happiest 
things  that  friends  in  absence  wish  one  to  another.     As  for  the  common  ap- 
probation or  dislike  of  that  place,  as  now  it  is,  that  I  should  esteem  or  dis- 
esteem  myself,  or  any  other,  the  more  for  that;  too  simple  and  too  credulous 
is  the  confuter,  if  lie  think  to  obtain  with  me  or  any  right  discerner.    Of 
small  practice  were  that  physician  who  could  not  judge  by  what  both  she  or 
her  sister  hath  of  loug  time  vomited,  that  the  worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps 
in  her  stomach,  but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at  and  is  queazy.     She 
vomits  now  out  of  sickness ;  l)ut  ere  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she  must  vomit 
by  strong  physic.     In  the  meanwhile  that  suburb  sink,  as  this  rude  scavenger 
calls  it,  and  more  than  scurrilously  taunts  it  with  the  plague,  having  a  worse 
plague  in  bis  middle  entrail,  that  suburb  wherein  1  dwell  shall  be  in  my 
account  a  more  honourable  place  than  his  university ;  which  as  in  the  time  of 
her  better  health,  and  mine  own  younger  judgment,  I  never  greatly  admired, 
so  now  much  less.     But  he  follows  me  to  the  city,    still    usurping    and 
forging  beyond  his  book  notice,  which  only  he  affirms  to  have  had ;  *  and 
where  my  morning  haunts  are  he  wisses  not.'     It  is  wonder,  that  being  so 
rare  an  aJchymist  of  slander,  he  could  not  extract  that  as  well  as  the  univer- 
sity vomit,  and  the  suburb  sink  which  his  art  could  distil  so  cunningly ;  but 
because  his  limbec  fails  him,  to  give  him  and  envT  the  more  vexation,  I  will 
tell  him.    Those  morning  haunts  are  where  they  should  be,  at  home ;  not 
sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring, 
in  winter  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labour  or  to  devotion ; 
in  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read 
good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  attention  be  wear)'  or  me- 
mory have  its  full  fraught :  then  with  useful  and  generous  laboiu^  preserving 
the  body's  health  and  hardiness  to  render  lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish 
obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  our  coimtry's  liberty, 
when  it  shall  reqtiire  firm  hearts  in  sound  bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their 
stations,  rather  than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protestation  and  the  enforcement 
of  a  slavish  life."* 

Milton's  description  of  his  personal  appearance.  —  The  cause  of  his  blind- 
ness and  his  resignation  under  it. — The  civilities  of  his  friends  and  re- 
tention of  his  public  office. 

"  Let  us  come  now  to  my  crimes.  Can  he  find  any  thing  to  blame  in  my 
life  and  manners  r  Clearly  nothing.  What  does  he  do  then  ?  He  does 
what  none  but  a  brute  and  barbarian  would  have  done  ;  he  upbraids  me  with 
my  person  and  with  my  blindness. 

Monstrum  horrendum,  infonne,  ingnu,  aii  lumine  ademptum, 
.A  monster  horrid,  ugly,  huge,  and  blind. 

I  certainly  never  thought  I  should  have  to  contend  with  the  Cyclops  for  the 
point  of  beauty  If     But  he  immediately  corrects  himself.     '  He  is  not  huge, 

*  An  Apology  tor  Sniectymnuus.     Near  the  commencement. 
t  .Milton  was  so  fai-  from  being  ugly  that,  according  to  his  biographer,  he  had 
"  the  reputation  ot  having  been  in  his  youth  eminently  beuutilui,  so  as  to  have  been 
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it  is  true:  for  nothins;  can  be  more  lean,  bloodless,  and  shrivelled.'  Thous^Ii 
it  is  to  little  purpose  for  a  man  to  speak  of  bis  beauty,  yet  at  last,  as  I  have 
reason,  in  this  particular  also,  for  gi\'mg  thanks  to  God,  and  am  able  to  con- 
found liars,  lest  any  one  should  haply  think  me  some  monster  with  a  doij's 
head,  or  a  rhinoceros,  (as  the  Spanish  vulgar,  trusting  but  too  much  to  their 
priests,  imagine  of  heretics,)  I  will  say  a  few  words.  No  one  who  has  only 
seen  me,  has  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  thought  me  ugly :  whether  handsome 
or  not,  is  a  point  I  shall  not  determine.  My  stature  I  own  is  not  tall;  but 
may  approach  nearer  to  the  middle  than  to  the  small  size.  And  what  if 
small,  as  many  men  have  been,  who  were  of  the  very  first  rank,  both  in  peace 
and  war;  and  why  should  that  stature  be  called  small,  which  is  large  enough 
for  every  virtuous  purpose  ?  But  it  is  not  true  that  I  am  thus  lean  beyond 
example;  on  the  contrary,  I  possess  that  spirit  and  strenj^th,  that  when  my 
age  and  manner  of  life  so  inclined  me,  I  was  neither  unskilled  in  handling  my 
sword,  nor  unpractised  in  its  daily  use.  Armed  with  this  weapon,  as  I  com- 
monly was,  I  thought  myself  a  match  for  any  man,  though  far  my  superior  in 
strength,  and  secure  from  any  insult  which  one  man  could  ofter  to  another. 
At  this  day  I  have  the  same  spirit,  the  same  strength,  my  eyes  only  are  not 
the  same  ;  yet,  to  external  appearance,  they  are  as  completely  without  injury, 
as  clear  and  bright,  without  the  semblance  of  a  cloud,  as  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  sight  is  the  most  perfect.  In  this  respect  only  am  I  a  dissembler ;  and 
here  it  is  against  my  will.  In  my  countenance,  than  which,  as  he  has  said, 
there  '  is  nothing  more  bloodless,'  there  still  remains  a  colour  so  very  oppo- 
site to  the  bloodless  and  pale,  that,  though  turned  of  forty,  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  who  would  not  think  me  younger  by  nearly  ten  years.  It  is  equally 
untrue  that  either  my  body  or  my  skin  is  shrivelled.  In  these  particulars 
were  I  guilty  of  any  falsehood,  I  should  deservedly  expose  myself  to  the  ridi- 
ciile  of  many  thousands  of  my  countrymen  who  know  me  personall)',  and 
even  of  foreigners  not  a  few.  .  .  .  Thus  much  have  I  been  even  constrained 
to  say  of  my  person.  .  .  .  Would  it  were  equally  in  my  power  to  confute 
tills  inhuman  adversary  on  the  subject  of  my  blindness  !  But  it  is  not.  Then 
let  us  bear  it.  To  be  blind  is  not  miserable ;  not  to  be  able  to  bear  blind- 
ness, that  is  miserable.  But  why  should  I  be  unable  to  bear  that  which  it 
behoves  every  one  to  be  prepared  to  bear,  should  the  accident  happen  to  him- 
self, without  repining  ?  Why  should  I  be  unable  to  bear  what  I  know  may 
happen  to  any  mortal  being — what  I  know  has  actually  happened  to  some  of 
the  most  eminent  and  the  best  of  men  on  the  records  of  memory  ?  Or  shall 
I  mention  those  old  poets,  ancientest  and  wisest,  whose  calamity  the  gods  are 
said  to  have  recompensed  with  far  more  excelling  gifts,  and  men  to  have  ho- 
noured with  that  high  honour,  as  to  choose  rather  to  blame  the  gods  them- 
selves, than  to  itnpute  their  blindness  to  them  as  a  crime.  What  is  handed 
down  of  the  augur  Tiresias  is  well  known.  Of  Phineus,*  thus  sang  Apol- 
lonius,  in  his  Argonautics : 

ovV  ocrorov  oVi'^eto  koI  A»o<  dvTH 

XjpEtov  dr^EKiCiii;  lephv  vdov  di/'^puTtoiat, 
T^  y.cii  ol  y^^ai  fjisv  tut  Z'i]va,i'hv  tuXKiv 
'Ek  8'  tXtr'  6(p^aX[ji.uv  yXvKephv  <f>doi : 

<,m11c(1  the  Lady  of  liis  College,  His  hah",  which  was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at  the 
forctop,  and  linng  down  i\\tun  liis  shoulders,  according  to  the  picturo  which  he  has 
given  of  Adam.  He  was,  however,  not  of  the  heroic  stature,  but  rather  hclow  the 
middle  size,  according  to  Mr.  Uichardson,  who  mentions  him  as  having  narrowly 
Ciiajicd  from  being  siiort  and  thick." — Johnson's  Lives  of  the  i*t)ets. 
*  i— —  nor  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two  cquall'd  with  me  in  fate, 

So  were  I  c(|uaird  with  them  in  renown  I 

Blind  'Ijiiiniyris,  and  hliiid  Miconides  ; 

And  'J'irisiH.'-,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old, 

I'dnt'l'me  Lost,  Uk.  iii. 
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Not  Jove  himself  he  feared ;  bis  dating  ken 
With  truth  distlosed  the  will  of  fate  to  men  ; 
With  length  of  years  did  Jove  him  hence  requite. 
But  his  eyes  bereft  of  the  day'^5  sweet  light. 

But  God  himself  is  truth,  and  the  more  closely  any  one  adheres  to  truth,  in 
teaching  it  to  mankind,  the  more  nearly  must  he  resemble  God,  the  more 
acceptable  must  he  be  to  him.  It  is  impious  to  believe  God  to  be  jealous  of 
truth,  or  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  its  communication  to  men. 
It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  it  was  for  any  crime  that  this  ancient  sage, 
who  was  so  zealous  to  enlighten  human  kind,  and  that  many  among  the  phi- 
losophers, were  deprived  of  Ught.  Or,  should  I  mention  those  men  of  old  so 
deserving  of  admiration  for  their  civil  wisdom  as  also  for  their  great  actions  ? 
And,  first,  Timoleon  of  Corinth,  tlie  deliverer  of  his  own  city  and  of  all 
Sicily,  than  whom  a  better  man  or  more  revered  in  the  commonwealth,  no 
age  has  produced.  Next,  Appius  Claudius,  who,  by  nobly  declaring  his  sen- 
timents in  the  senate,  delivered  Italy  from  Pyrrhus,  a  formidable  enemy ;  but 
himself  delivered  not  from  blindness.  Then  Caecilius  Aletellus  the  high- 
priest,  who  lost  his  eyes  in  saving  from  the  flames  not  the  city  only  but  the 
Palladium,  on  which  hung  the  destiny  of  the  city,  as  also  the  most  sacred  of 
the  religious  mysteries  ;  though  on  other  occasions  it  is  certain  that  God  has 
declared  that  his  favour  attends  a  devotedness  so  extraordinary  even  among 
the  Gentiles,  ^^'hat,  therefore,  has  happened  to  such  a  man,  1  can  hardly 
think  should  be  considered  as  an  evil.  Why  should  1  add  others  of  later 
times— as  Dandolo,  Prince  of  Venice,  the  first  man  by  far  of  all  his  com- 
patriots ;  or  Ziska,  the  gallant  Duke  of  Bohemia,  champion  of  the  orthodox 
faith  ?  Why  divines  of  highest  name,  Hieronyinus,  Zanchius,  with  some 
others  ?  when  it  is  well  known,  that  the  patriarch  Isaac  himself,  than  whom 
no  mortal  was  ever  more  dear  to  God,  lived  blind  no  small  number  of  years  ; 
and  for  some  time,  perhaps,  Jacob  also,  his  son,  of  God  no  less  beloved ; 
when,  in  fine,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  divine  testimony  of  Christ  our 
Saviour,  that  the  man  whom  he  healed  had  l)een  blind  even  from  the  womb, 
for  no  sin  either  of  himself  or  of  his  parents.  As  for  myself,  I  call  thee,  O 
(iod,  to  witness,  the  searcher  of  the  inmost  spirit  and  of  every  thought,  that  I 
am  not  conscious  of  any  thing,  (though  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  have 
often  seriously  examined  myself,  on  this  point,  though  I  have  visited  all  the  re- 
cesses of  my  heart,)  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  crime,  the  heinousness  of 
which  could  have  justly  caused,  could  have  called  down,  this  calamity  upon 
me  above  others.  Whatever  1  have  written,  yea,  at  any  time,  (since  the  roy- 
alists in  their  exultation  imagine  1  am  now  suffering  from  it,  by  way  of  atone- 
ment, as  they  will  have  it,)  1  call  the  same  God  to  witness,  that  1  have  written 
nothing  which  I  was  not  persuaded  at  the  time,  and  am  still  persuaded,  was 
right  and  true  and  pleasing  to  God ;  and  this  without  being  moved  by  ambi- 
tion, by  lucre,  or  by  glory ;  but  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty,  of  grace,  and  of 
devotion  to  my  country ;  that,  above  all,  1  have  done  this  with  a  view  not 
only  to  the  deliverance  of  the  commonwealth,  but  likewise  of  the  church. 
Hence,  when  that  office  against  the  royal  defence*  was  publicly  assigned  me, 
and  at  a  time  when  not  only  my  health  was  imfavourable,  but  when  I  had 
nearly  lost  the  sight  of  my  other  eye ;  and  my  physicians  expressly  foretold, 
that  if  I  undertook  the  task,  I  should  in  a  short  time  lose  both ;  in  no  wise 
dismayed  at  this  warning,  methought  it  was  no  physician's  voice  I  heard,  not 
the  voice  even  of  Esculapius  from  the  shrine  of  Epidaurus,  but  of  some  di- 
viner monitor  within ;  methouglit  that  by  a  certain  fatality  in  my  birth,  two 

*  Defemio  Regia  pro  Carole  Prima  ad  Carolum  Secundum — "A  Royal  Defence  for 
Charles  the  First  to  Charles  the  Second."  This  Defence  was  written  by  Claudiits 
Salma.si'ii-,  or  CUitide  de  Saumaize,  a  uiau  renowned  for  his  learning  tliroughout 
Kur()[)c,  and  at  tiic  time  of  its  publication  Honorary  Professor  in  tlic  University  of 
Lcydcu. 
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destinies  were  set  before  nic — on  the  one  hand  blindness,  on  the  other  duty — 
that  I  must  necesarily  incur  the  loss  of  my  eyes,  or  desert  a  sovereig-n  duty. 
Nor  did  I  fail  to  reeollect  the  two-fold  destiny,  which  the  son  of  Thetis  re- 
ports that  his  mother  l)rought  back  concerning  himself,  when  she  went  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi : 

Aj%6a.S/«^  "A'^pa?  (pEfqxi'j  ^avrxTOio  TeXoo-Sf' 
Ei  [Xiv  k'  av^i  jxtvccv  TpKCov  -urok^v  dMl)ii/.aXM l^cii 
OXeto  jUSi/  fJ.ai  vSrCji;,  drccp  v.Xic,^  cci'pTjirov  e  ^-ai' 
¥J  he  y.iv  o'iY.aS   fKuiAoa  (piXviv  e<;  'Kot.rpiZoi.  yaiav,* 
'  il'Aero  [/.oi  nXloq  ecrS'Aov  iiii  Srj^o'v  Se  j/.'ii  alecv 
'Ecrcnrat, 

11.  t.  410—416. 

Two  fates  conduct  mo  to  the  realms  of  ni^lit  : 
If  staying  licre  around  Troy-t  ;vvii  I  tight, 
]  return  no  more  ;  but  my  glory  fair 
Shall  shine  immoital,  and  my  deeds  declare  : 
If  to  my  dear  and  native  hind  I'm  led, 
Long  is  my  life  ;  but  my  glory  is  fled.f 

Hence  I  thought  with  myself,  that  there  uere  many  who  purchased  a  less 
good  with  a  greater  evil :  for  example,  glory  with  death.  On  the  contrary, 
i  proposed  to  purchase  a  greater  good  with  a  less  evil ;  namely,  at  the  price 
of  blindness  only,  to  perform  one  of  the  noblest  acts  of  duty  j  and  duty  being 
a  thing  in  its  own  nature  more  substantial  even  than  glory,  ought  on  that 
account  to  be  more  desired  and  venerated.  I  decided,  tlierefore,  that,  as  the 
use  of  light  would  be  allowed  me  for  so  short  a  time,  it  ought  to  be  enjoyed 
with  the  greatest  possible  utility  to  the  public.  These  are  the  reasons  of  my 
choice  ;  these  the  causes  of  my  loss.  Let  the  slanderers  then  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God  cease  their  revilings ;  let  them  desist  from  their  dreamy  forge- 
ries concerning  me  ;  in  fine,  let  them  know  that  I  neither  repine  at  nor  re- 
pent me  of  my  lot ;];  that  I  remain  fixed,  immoveable,  in  ray  opinion  ;  that  I 

*  The  metre  of  this  verse,  as  quoted  by  Milton,  and  found  iu  the  common  edi- 
tions, is  incorrect.  To  restore  the  projjor  quantity,  Clarke  proposes  to  read  <Vo</-k, 
as  in  0(1.  /a.  345.     Hayne  i"y.u[/.at  lav,  as  in  11.  %.  123. 

-f-  Tiiese  irregular  lines  (of  which  the  third  and  si.Kth  seem  to  be  playing  at  hup- 
.s/tip-ari'l-jujiipj  are  given  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  in  Burnett's  version  of  Mil- 
ton's Second  Defence  of  tiie  People  of  England — which,  like  the  first,  is  in  Latin — 
and,  as  the  above  extract  is  taken  from  that  version,  it  seemed  proper  not  to  alter 
them,  or  substitute  better  verses :  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  translator 
preferred  them  to  Pope's  more  elegant  cou])lets,  uidess,  pcrcl)ance,  tliey  are  /lis  mm. 
Could,  however,  this  spirited  translator  of  Milton's  prose  (itself  often  highly  poeti- 
cal) give  so  discordant  a  veision  of  Homer's  most  nmsical  poetry  ? 

+  'I'hc  resignation  with  which  Milton  bore  tiie  loss  of  liis  sight,  and  the  reflection 
that  supported  his  mind  under  this  heavy  calamity,  are  finely  described  in  the  beau- 
tiful sonnet  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Cyriac  Skinner  : 

Cyriac,  this  three-years  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear 

To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  siglit  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Of  man  or  woman  : — yet  I  argue  not, 

Against  Heaven's  liaiid  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  licart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Bight  onward.     What  suppr)rts  me,  dost  thou  ask  i 

The  rrtnsclvuce,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  uvcrplicd 
hi  lilifrtifs  defence,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  shlc  : 
'J'liis  thouglit  might  lead  me  tlirough  the  world's  vain  maks. 
Content,  thougii  blind,  had  1  no  better  guide. 
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neither  believe,  nor  have  found  that  God  is  angry  ;  nay,  that  in  thintrs  of  the 
greatest  moment  I  have  experienced,  and  that  I  acknowledge  his  mercy  and 
his  paternal  goodness  towards  me ;  that,  above  aU,  in  regard  of  this  calamity, 
I  acijuiesce  ia  his  divine  will,  for  it  is  he  himself  who  comforts  and  upholds 
ray  spirit — being  ever  more  mindful  of  what  he  shall  bestow  upon  me  than 
of  what  he  shall  deny  me ;  last  of  all,  that  I  would  not  exchange  my  own 
consciousness  of  what  I  have  done  for  any  act  of  theirs,  however  well  per- 
formed, or  lose  the  recollection  of  it,  which  is  always  so  calm  and  delightful 
to  me.  As  to  blindness,  I  would  rather  at  last  have  mine,  if  it  must  be  so, 
than  either  theirs,  More,  or  yours.  Yours,  immersed  in  the  lowest  sense,  so 
blinds  your  minds,  that  you  can  see  nothing  sound  or  solid ;  mine,  with 
which  you  reproach  me,  deprives  things  merely  of  their  colour  and  surface ; 
but  takes  not  from  the  mind's  contemplation  whatever  is  real  and  permanent 
in  them.  Besides,  how  many  things  are  there  which  I  should  choose  not  to 
see ;  how  many  which  I  might  be  unwilling  to  see ;  and  how  few  remaining 
things  are  tliere  which  I  could  desire  to  see  1  Neither  am  I  concerned  at 
being  classed,  though  you  think  this  a  miserable  thing,  with  the  blind,  with 
the  afflicted,  with  the  sorrowful,  with  the  weak ;  since  there  is  a  hope,  that, 
on  this  account,  I  have  a  nearer  claim  to  the  mercy  and  protection  of  the  so- 
vereign Father.  There  is  a  way,  and  the  apostle  is  my  authority,  through 
weakness  to  the  greatest  strength.  i\Iay  I  be  one  of  the  weakest,  provided 
only  in  ray  weakness  that  immortal  and  better  vigour  be  put  forth  with 
greater  effect ;  provided  only  in  my  darkness  the  light  of  the  divine  counte- 
nance does  but  more  brightly  shine  :  for  then  I  shall  at  once  be  the  weakest 
and  the  most  mighty;  shall  be  at  once  blind  and  of  the  most  piercing  sight. 
Thus,  through  this  infirmity,  should  I  be  consummated,  perfected ;  thus, 
through  this  darkness,  should  I  be  enrobed  in  light.  And,  in  truth,  we  who 
are  blind,  are  not  the  last  regarded  by  the  providence  of  God ;  who,  as  we 
are  the  less  able  to  discern  any  thing  but  himself,  beholds  us  with  the  greater 
clemency  and  benignity.  Woe  be  to  him  who  makes  a  mock  of  us ;  woe  be 
to  him  who  injures  us  ;  he  deserves  to  be  devoted  to  the  public  curse.  The 
divine  law,  the  divine  favour,  has  made  us  not  merely  secure,  but,  as  it  were 
sacred,  from  the  injuries  of  men  ;  nor  would  seem  to  have  brought  this  dark- 
ness upon  us  so  much  by  inducing  a  dimness  of  the  eyes,  as  by  the  oversha- 
dowing of  heavenly  wings ;  and  not  unfrequently  is  wont  to  illumine  it  again, 
when  produced  l)y  an  inward  and  far  surpassing  light.*  To  this  I  attribute 
the  more  than  ordinary  civilities,  attentions,  and  visits,  of  friends ,  of  whom 
there  are  some,  with  whom,  as  with  true  friends,  I  may  hold  the  dialogue  of 
Pylades  and  Orestes  : 

Orestes.     Go  slowly  on,  and  be  the  rudder  of  my  feet. 
Pi/.  I  have  an  interesting  charge. 

Eurip.  in  Orest. 
And  in  another  place  : 

A/fie  Y^iip  vXTiOtTt]  (pikcji. 

Give  your  hand  to  your  friend  and  serrant. 

Throw  your  arm  about  my  neck  and  1  will  be  your  guide. 

Id.  in  Her.  furent. 

*  Who  can  read  this  most  beautiful  passage  without  being  reminded  of  the  closing 
lines  in  the  noble  introduction  to  the  third  book  of  Paradise  Lost  ? 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Inudiate  ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  di=i)erse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  tliincs  invisible  to  mortal  siuht. 
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For  they  do  not  suppose  that  by  this  misfortune  I  am  rendered  altogether  a 
nullity  ;  tiicy  do  not  suppose  that  all  which  belongs  to  a  man  of  sense  and 
integrity  is  situated  in  his  eyes.  Besides,  as  1  am  not  grown  torpid  by  indo- 
lence, since  my  eyes  have  deserted  me,  but  am  still  active,  still  ready  to  ad- 
vance an)ong  the  foremost  to  the  most  arduous  struggles  for  liberty ;  I  am 
not,  therefore,  deserted  even  by  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  state.  On  the 
contrary,  such  men,  considering  tlie  condition  of  humanity,  shew  me  favour 
and  indulgence  as  to  one  who  has  completed  his  services,  and  readily  grant 
me  exemption  and  retirement.  They  despoil  me  of  no  dignity,  they  deprive 
me  not  of  any  public  otHce  *  I  before  held  ;  they  disparage  not  the  benelit 
which  may  have  accrued  from  that  particular  service ;  and  though  they  are 
aware  that  they  are  now  to  confer  their  favours  upon  one  who  is  become  less 
useful,  they  think  it  ought  to  be  done  with  no  less  benignity ;  indeed,  with 
the  same  honour,  as  if,  like  the  Athenians  in  ancient  times,  they  had  decreed 
a  maintenance  for  me  in  the  Prytaneum.  Thus,  while  1  can  derive  consola- 
tion in  my  blindess  both  from  God  and  man,  let  no  one  be  troubled  that  I 
have  lost  my  eyes  in  an  honourable  cause,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  be  trou- 
bled at  it ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  possess  so  little  spirit  as  not  to  be  able  with- 
out difficulty  to  despise  the  revilers  of  my  blindness,  or  so  little  placability,  as 
not  to  be  able,  with  still  less  difficulty,  to  forgive  them." 

Milton'' s  history  of  himself  from  his  earliest   years,   to  the  period  of  his 
icriting  his  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England.''^ 

"  I  was  born  at  London  of  respectable  parents.  INJy  father  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  integrity  ;  my  mother,  an  excellent  woman,  was  particularly 
known  throughout  the  neighI)ourhood  for  her  charitable  donations.  My 
father  destined  me  from  a  child  for  the  pursuits  of  polite  learning,  which  I 
prosecuted  with  such  eagerness,  that,  after  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  rarely 
retired  to  bed  from  my  lucubrations  till  midnight.  This  was  the  first  thing 
Avhich  proved  pernicious  to  my  eyes,  to  the  natural  weakness  of  which  were 
added  frequent  headaches.  But  as  all  this  could  not  abate  my  instinctive 
ardour  for  learning,  he  provided  me,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  instructions 
of  the  grammar  school,  with  masters  to  give  me  daily  lessons  at  home.  Being 
thus  instructed  in  various  languages,  and  having  gotten  no  slight  taste  of  the 
sweetness  of  philosophy,  he  sent  me  to  Cambridge,  one  of  our  two  national 
colleges.  There,  aloof  from  all  profligate  conduct,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  all  good  men,  I  studied  seven  years,  according  to  tiie  usual  course  of  disci- 
])line  and  of  scientific  instruction, — till  I  obtained,  and  with  applause,  the 
degree  of  master,  as  it  is  called ;  when  I  fled  not  into  Italy,  as  this  foul  mis- 
creant falsely  asserts,  but  of  my  own  free  will  returned  home,  leaving  behind 
me,  among  most  of  the  fellows  of  tlic  college  who  had  shewn  me  no  ordinary 
attention,  even  an  affectionate  regret.  At  my  father's  country  house,  to 
which  he  had  retired  to  pass  the  ren)aindcr  of  his  days,  being  perfectly  at  my 
ease,  I  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers;  ex- 
ciianging,  however,  sometimes,  the  coimtry  for  the  town,  either  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  or  to  learn  something  new  in  the  matiiematics,  or  in  music, 
which  at  that  time  furnished  the  sources  of  my  amusement.  After  passing 
five  years  in  this  way,  I  Jnid  the  curiosity,  after  the  death  of  my  mother,  to 
see  foreign  countries,  and  above  all,  Italy;  and  having  obtained  permission  of 
my  fatiier,  I  set  out,  attended  l)y  one  servant.  On  my  departure  I  was  treated  in 
tlic  most  friendly  manner  by  Sir  Henry  Wootton,  who  was  long  an  ambassador 
from  King  James  to  Venice,  and  who  not  oidy  followed  me  with  his  good 
wishes,  but  communicated,  in  an  elegant  letter,  some  maxims  of  the  greatest 
use  to  one  who  is  going  abroad.  From  the  reconunendation  of  others,  I  was 
received  at  Paris  with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  the  noble  Thomas  Scudaniorc, 


*  Milton  wa^  .Secretary  lor  l*'orfr'igii  Affairs  diuiiiu'  the  Conunoiiwtaltli, 
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Viscount  of  Sligo,  who,  of  his  own  accord,  introduced  me,  accompanied  by 
several  of  bis  suite,  to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  at  that  time  ambassador 
from  the  Queen  of  Sweden  to  the  King  of  France,  and  whom  I  was  very  de- 
sirous of  seeing.  On  my  setting  out  for  Italy  some  days  after,  he  gave  me 
letters  to  the  English  merchants  on  my  rout,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  do 
me  any  service  in  their  power.  Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa;  and 
soon  after  at  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  thence  to  Florence.  In  this  last  city,  which 
I  have  always  valued  above  the  rest  for  the  elegance  of  its  dialect  and  of  its 
genius,  I  continued  about  two  months.  Here  I  soon  contracted  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  many  persons  eminent  for  their  rank  and  learning,  and 
regularly  frequented,  also,  their  private  academies — an  institution  which  de- 
serves the  highest  commendation,  as  calculated  to  preserve  at  once  polite 
letters  and  friendly  intercourse :  for  the  pleasing,  the  delightful  recollection  I 
still  retain  of  you,  Jacobo  Gaddi,  of  you,  Carolo  Dati,  Friscobaldi,  Coltellino, 
Bonmatthei,  Clementillo,  Francini,  and  many  others,  no  time  mil  efface. 
From  Florence  I  pursued  my  route  to  Sienna,  and  then  to  Rome ;  and  having 
been  detained  about  two  months  in  this  city  by  its  antiquities  and  ancient  re- 
nown, (where  I  enjoyed  the  accomplished  society  of  Lucas  Holstensius  and 
many  other  learned  and  superior  meu,)  I  proceeded  to  Naples.  Here  I  was 
introduced  by  a  certain  hermit,  with  whom  I  had  travelled  from  Rome,  to 
John  Baptista  Rlanso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  authority, 
to  whom  the  illustrious  poet  Torquato  Tasso  addressed  his  book  on  friend- 
ship. By  him  I  was  treated,  while  I  stayed  there,  with  all  the  warmth  of 
friendship ;  for  he  conducted  me  himself  over  the  most  remarkable  parts  of 
the  city,  and  more  than  once  came  to  visit  me  at  my  own  lodgings.  On  my 
leaving  Naples  he  gravely  apologized  for  shewing  me  no  more  attention, 
alleging,  that  although  it  was  what  he  wished  above  all  things,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  in  that  city,  because  I  had  not  thought  proper  to  be  more  guarded 
on  the  point  of  religion.  As  I  was  preparing  to  pass  over,  also,  into  Sicily 
and  Greece,  I  was  restrained  by  the  melancholy  tidings  from  England  of  the 
civil  war :  for  I  thought  it  base  that  I  should  be  travelling  at  my  ease,  even 
for  the  improvement  of  my  mind  abroad,  while  my  fellow-citizens  were  fight- 
ing for  their  liberty  at  home.  As  I  was  about  to  return  to  Rome,  the  mer- 
chants gave  me  an  intimation  that  they  had  learnt  from  their  letters,  that,  in 
case  of  my  revisiting  Rome,  the  English  Jesuits  had  laid  a  plot  for  me,  be- 
cause I  had  spoken  too  freely  on  the  subject  of  religion :  for  I  had  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  for  myself  never  to  begin  a  conversation  on  religion  in  those 
parts,  but  if  interrogated  concerning  my  faith,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quence, to  dissemble  nothing.  I,  therefore,  returned  notwithstanding  to 
Rome ;  I  concealed  from  no  one  who  asked  the  question  what  I  was ;  if  any 
one  attacked  me,  I  defended,  in  the  most  open  manner,  as  before,  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  for  nearly  two  months  more  in  tlie  city,  even  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff himself.  By  the  will  of  God,  I  arrived  safe  again  at  Florence,  revisiting 
those  who  longed  no  less  to  see  me  than  if  I  had  returned  to  my  own  coun- 
try. There  I  willingly  stopped  as  many  months  as  before,  except  that  I  made 
an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to  Lucca ;  when,  crossing  the  Apennine,  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way,  through  Bouonia  and  Ferrara,  to  Venice  Having  spent 
a  month  in  getting  a  survey  of  this  city,  and  seen  the  books  shipped  which  I 
had  collected  in  Italy,  I  was  brought,  by  way  of  Verona,  Milan,  and  the 
Paenine  Alps,  and  along  the  lake  Lemano,  to  Geneva.  This  city,  as  it  brings 
to  my  recollection  the  slanderer  More,  makes  me  again  call  God  to  witness, 
that  in  all  these  places  where  so  much  licence  is  given,  I  lived  free  and  un- 
touched of  all  defilement  and  profligate  behaviour,  having  it  ever  in  my 
thought,  that  if  I  could  escape  the  eyes  of  men,  I  certainly  could  not  escape 
the  eyes  of  God.  At  Geneva  I  had  daily  intercourse  with  John  Diodati,  the 
very  learned  professor  of  divinity.  Then,  by  the  same  rout  as  before,  I  re- 
turned through  France,  to  ray  own  country,  after  an  absence  of  a  vear  and 
about  three  months.  I  arrived  nearly  at  the  time  that  Charles,  breakinir  the 
pacification,  reneue^l  the  ^var,  called  the  episcopal  war,  with  the  Scots,  in 
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wliicli  the  royal  forces  were  routed  in  the  first  engagement;  and  Charles, 
now  finding'  the  whole  English  nation  enraged,  and  justly,  to  the  last  degree, 
against  him,  not  long  after  called  a  parliament ;  though  not  by  liis  own  will, 
but  as  compelled  by  his  necessities.  Looking  about  me  for  some  place  in 
which  I  might  take  up  my  abode,  if  any  was  to  be  found  in  this  troubled  and 
fluctuating  state  of  affairs,  I  hired,  for  me  and  my  books,  a  sufficiently  spaci- 
ous house  in  the  city.  Here  I  returned  with  no  little  delight  to  my  inter- 
rupted studies ;  leaving,  without  difficulty,  the  issue  of  things  more  especially 
to  God,  and  to  those  to  whom  the  people  had  assigned  the  department  of 
duty.*  Meanwhile,  as  the  parliament  acted  with  great  vigour,  the  pride  of 
the  bishops  began  to  lose  its  swell.  No  sooner  did  liberty  of  speech  begin  to 
be  allowed  than  every  mouth  was  open  against  the  bishojis.  Some  complained 
of  their  personal  vices,  others  of  the  vice  of  the  order  itself.  It  was  wrong, 
tliey  said,  that  they  alone  should  differ  from  all  other  reformed  churches ; 
tliat  it  was  expedient  the  churcli  should  be  governed  by  the  example  of  the 
brethren,  and  al)ove  all,  by  the  word  of  God.  I  became  perfectly  awake  to 
these  things,  and  perceiving  that  men  were  in  the  right  way  to  liberty,  that, 
if  discipline  originating  in  religion  continued  its  course  to  the  morals  and  in- 
stitutions of  tlie  commonwealth,  they  were  proceeding  in  a  direct  line  from 
such  beginnings,  from  such  steps,  to  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  life  of  mor- 
tal man  from  slavery;  moreover,  as  I  had  endeavoured  from  my  youth,  before 
all  things,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  law,  whether  divine  or  human ;  as  I 
had  considered,  whether  I  could  ever  be  of  use,  should  I  now  be  \vauting  to 
my  country,  to  the  church,  and  to  such  multitudes  of  the  brethren  who  were 
exposing  themselves  to  danger  for  the  gospel's  sake — I  resolved,  though  my 
thoughts  were  then  employed  upon  other  subjects,  to  transfer  to  these  the 
whole  force  of  my  mind  and  industry.  Accordingly,  I  first  wrote  *  Of  the 
Reformation  of  the  English  Church,'  in  two  books,  to  a  friend.  Next,  as 
there  were  two  bishops  of  reputation  above  the  rest,  who  maintained  their 
own  cause  against  certain  leading  ministers ;  and  as  I  had  tlie  persuasion, 
that  on  a  subject  which  I  had  studied  solely  for  the  love  of  truth,  and  from  a 
regard  to  Christian  duty,  I  should  not  write  worse  than  those  who  contended 
for  their  own  lucre  and  most  iniquitous  domination  ;  to  one  of  tliem  I  replied 
in  two  books,  of  wliich  one  was  entitled  '  Of  Prclatical  Episcopacy,'  the  other 
*  Of  the  Reason  of  Church  Government,'  to  the  other  in  some  'Animadver- 
sions,' and  soon  after,  in  an  'Apology;*  and  tlius,  as  was  said,  brought  timely 
succour  to  tliose  ministers  who  had  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  l)ishops'  eloquence :  from  this  time  too,  I  held  myself 
ready,  should  they  tlienceforward  make  any  reply.  When  the  bishops,  at 
whom  every  tnan  aimed  his  arrow,  had  at  length  fallen,  and  we  were  now  at 
leisure,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  I  began  to  turn  my  tlioughts  to  otlier 
subjects ;  to  consider  in  what  way  1  could  c()ntri[)ute  to  tlie  jirogress  of  real 
and  substantial  liberty;  which  is  to  be  souii;ht  for  not  from  without,  but 
within,  and  is  to  be  obtained  principally  not  by  fighting,  but  by  the  just  regu- 
lation and  by  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  Reflecting,  therefore,  that  there 
are  in  all  three  sj)ecies  of  liberty,  without  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass 
any  life  with  comfort,  namely,  ecclesiastical,  domestic  or  private,  and  civil ; 
that  I  had  already  written  on  the  first  species,  and  saw  the  magistrate  dili- 

*  Dr.  Johnson  ic|)icsciits  Milton  as  rctiiriiiiig  home  tVoiu  liis  travels  with  the 
professed  design  of  aiding  his  countrymen,  who  were  contendiim  for  their  liberties, 
and  yet  doini;;  nothing  when  lie  readied  tlio  scene  of  action,  Tliis  is  a  most  unjust 
charge.  It  is  true  he  did  notliim^  with  tlic  sword,  but  how  much  did  he  achieve 
with  a  more  powerful  weapon — the  pen  !  He  served  his  country  in  the  study  more 
eU'ectually  than  he  could  have  done  in  the  field.  JTis  eloquent  defences  of  both  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  men  sujiported  the  cause  of  iVeedom  in  his  own  day,  and 
will  continue  to  .siq)pi)rt  it,  so  long  as  his  works  exist  anil  are  read,  exciting  in  the 
iieiirls  of  tlious;inds  the  same  glowing  and  virtuous  indignation  he  felt  in  his  own 
again^t  all  that  is  ojipicssivc  in  tcmpoial  or  spiritual  [lowei'. 
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jifently  employed  about  the  third,  I  undertook  the  domestic,  which  \Tas  the 
one  that  remained.      But  as  this,  also,  appeared  to  be  threefold,  namely, 
whether  the  aflfair  of  marriage  was  rightly  managed ;  whether  the  education 
of  children  was  properly  conducted ;  whether,  lastly,  we  were  to  be  allowed 
freedom  of  opinion — I  explained  my  sentiments  not  only  on  the  proper  mode 
of  contracting  marriage,  but  also,  of  dissolving  it  should  that  be  found  neces- 
sary :  and  this  I  did  according  to  the  divine  law  which  Christ  has  never  abro- 
gated ;  and  much  less  has  he  given  a  civil  sanction  to  any  other,  that  should 
be  of  higher  authority  than  the  whole  law  of  Moses.     In  like  manner,  I  de- 
livered my  own  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  others  concerning  what  was  to  be 
thought  of  the  single  exception  of  fornication — a  question  which  has  been, 
also,  copiously  elucidated  by  our  celebrated  Selden,  in  his  Hebrew  Wife,  pub- 
lished some  two  years  after.    Again,  it  is  to  little  purpose  for  him  to  make 
a  noise  about  liberty  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
who  is  in  bondage  to  an  inferior  at  home — a  species  of  bondage  of  all  others 
the  nft)st  degrading  to  a  man.     On  this  point,  therefore,  I  published  some 
books,  and  at  that  particular  time,  when  man  and  mfe  were  often  the  fiercest 
enemies,  he  being  at  home  with  his  children,  while  she,  the  mother  of  the 
family,  was  in  the  camp  of  the  enerav,  threatening  slaughter  and  destruction 
to  her  husband.     I  next  treated,  in  one  little  work,  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, briefly  it  is  true,  but  at  sufficient  length,  1  conceived,  for  those  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  subject  with  all  that  earnestness  and  diligence  which 
it  demands — a  subject  than  which  there  can  be  none  of  greater  moment  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  men  with  virtue,  from  which  springs  that  true  liberty 
which  is  felt  within ;  none  for  the  wise  administration  of  a  commonwealth 
and  for  giving  it  its  utmost  possible  duration.     Lastly,  I  wrote  after  the 
model  of  a  regular  speech,  Areopagitica,  on  the  liberty  of  printing,  that  the 
determination  of  true  and  false,  of  what  ought  to  be  published,  and  what 
suppressed,  might  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  few  who  may  be  charged  with 
the  inspection  of  books,  men  commonly  without  learning  and  of  vulgar  judg- 
ment, and  by  whose  licence  and  pleasure  no  one  is  suffered  to  publish  any 
thing  which  is  above  vulgar  apprehension.     The  civil  species  of  liberty,  the 
last  which  remained,  I  had  not  touched,  as  I  perceived  it  drew  sufficient  at- 
tention from  the  magistrate.    Xor  did  I  write  any  thing  on  the  right  of  kings, 
till  the  king,  pronounced  an  enemy  by  the  parliament,  and  vanquished  in  war, 
was  arraigned  as  a  captive  before  judges,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head. 
But  when  certain  Presbyterian  ministers,  at  first  the  bitterest  foes  to  Charles, 
unable  to  endure  that  the  Independent  party  should  now  be  preferred  to  them, 
and  that  it  should  have  greater  influence  in  the  senate,  began  to  clamour 
against  the  sentence  which  the  parliament  had  pronounced  upon  the  king 
(though  in  no  wise  angry  at  the  deed,  but  only  that  themselves  had  not  the 
execution  of  it),  and  triwl  to  their  utmost  to  raise  a  tumult,  having  the  assu- 
rance to  affirm  that  the  doctrine  of  Protestants,  that  all  the  reformed  churches 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  atrocity  of  such  a  sentence  against  kings — then, 
indeed,  1  thought  it  behoved  me  openly  to  oppose  so  barefaced  a  falsehood. 
Yet  even  then  I  neither  wrote  nor  advised  any  thing  concerning  Charles,  but 
simply  shewed,  in  general,  what  may  be  lawfully  done  against  tyrants,  addu- 
cing in  confirmation,  the  authorities  of  no  small  number  of  the  most  eminent 
divines,  inveighing,  at  the  same  time,  idmost  with  the  zeal  of  a  preacher, 
against  the  egregious  ignorance  or  impudence  of  those  men  who  had  promised 
better  things.     This  book  was  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
being  intended  rather  to  compose  the  minds  of  men,  than  to  settle  any  thing 
relating  to  Charles ;   that  being  the  business  of  the  magistrates  instead  of 
mine,  and  which,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  had  Iteen  already  done.     These  ser- 
vices of  mine,  which  were  performed  within  private  walls,  I  gratuitously  be- 
stowed at  one  time  on  the  church,  at  another,  upon  the  commonwealth ; 
while  neither  the  commonwealth  nor  the  church  bestowed  upon  me  in  return 
any  thing  beyond  security.     It  is  true  that  I  gained  a  good  conscience,  a  fair 
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repute  among-  good  men,  and  that  the  deeds  themselves  rendered  this  freedom 
of  speech  lionourable  to  me.  Some  men,  however,  gained  advantages,  others 
honours,  for  doing  nothing;  but  no  man  ever  saw  me  canvassing  for  prefer- 
ment, no  man  ever  saw  me  in  quest  of  any  thing  through  the  medium  of 
friends,  fixed  with  supplicatory  look  to  the  doors  of  the  parliament,  or  clung 
to  the  vestibules  of  lower  assemblies.  I  kept  myself  commonly  at  home,  and 
supported  myself,  however  frugally,  upon  my  own  fortune,  though,  in  this 
civil  broil,  a  great  part  was  often  detained,  and  an  assessment,  commonly  ini- 
quitous, in)posed  upon  me.  Having  dispatched  these  things,  and  thinking 
that  for  the  future  I  should  now  have  abundance  of  leisure,  I  undertook  a  his- 
tory of  the  nation  from  its  remotest  origin ;  intending  to  bring  it  down,  if  I 
could,  in  one  unbroken  thread,  to  our  own  times.  I  had  already  finished 
four  books,  when  lo!  (Charles's  kingdom  being  reduced  to  a  commonwealth,) 
the  council  of  state,  as  it  is  called,  now  first  constituted  by  authority  of  par- 
liament, invited  me  to  lend  them  my  services  in  the  department  more  particu- 
larly of  foreign  affairs — an  event  which  had  never  entered  my  thoughts^  Not 
long  after  the  book,  which  was  attributed  to  the  king,  made  its  appearance, 
written  certainly  with  the  bitterest  malice  against  the  parliament.  Being 
ordered  to  prepare  an  answer  to  it,  I  opposed  the  Iconoclast  to  the  Icon ;  not, 
as  is  pretended,  '  in  insult  to  the  departed  spirit  of  the  king,'  but  in  the  per- 
suasion, that  queen  truth  ought  to  be  preferred  to  king  Charles ;  and  as  I 
foresaw  that  some  reviler  would  be  ready  with  this  slander,  I  endeavoured,  in 
the  introduction,  and  in  other  places  as  far  as  it  was  proper,  to  ward  off  the 
reproach.  Next  came  forward  Salmasius  ;  and,  as  More  reports,  so  little 
time  was  lost  in  looking  about  for  some  person  to  answer  him,  that  all,  of 
their  own  accord,  instantly  nominated  me,  who  was  then  present,  in  the  coun- 
cil. It  is  chiefly.  More,  for  the  sake  of  those  good  men  who  have  otherwise 
no  knowledge  of  me,  that,  to  stop  your  mouth,  and  to  confound  your  lies,  I 
have  so  far  given  an  account  of  myself.  I  tell  you,  then,  foul  priest,  </>(jwii)- 
6ijT<,  hold  your  peace,  I  say :  for  the  more  you  revile  me,  tlie  more  fully  will 
you  compel  me  to  explain  my  own  conduct;  from  which  you  could  gain  no- 
thing yourself,  but  the  reproach,  already  too  heavy,  of  being  a  liar;  and 
would  lay  open  for  me  a  still  wider  field  for  the  commendation  of  my  own 
integrity."* 

We  cannot  close  these  extracts  from  the  prose  works  of  Milton  without 
strongly  recommending  the  perusal  of  them  to  our  readers.  They  contain 
the  noblest  sentiments  expressed  in  the  noblest  language,  and  are  calculated 
to  inspire  a  love  of  virtue,  of  truth,  and  of  freedom.  To  the  student  of  elo- 
quence they  will  furnish  specimens  of  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  ora- 
tory ;  at  one  time  possessing  all  the  ardent  veliemence  of  Demostlienes,  at 
another  all  the  magnificent  amplification  of  Cicero  ;  interspersed,  too,  with 
passages  of  a  more  imaginative  kind  than  are  to  be  found  in  either,  adorned 
with  all  the  glowing  colours  of  poetic  fancy — we  might  almost  say  of  poetic 
diction.  The  music  of  its  periods  and  the  splendour  of  its  images  often, 
indeed,  elevate  the  prose  of  Milton  to  the  dignity  of  po(  try.  Though,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  sitting  in  the  cool  element  of  prose,"  he  cannot  avoid 
often  soaring  to  "  the  high  region  of  his  fancies,"  when  his  conceptions  are 
not  only  truly  sublime,  but  his  language,  partaking,  as  it  were,  of  their  na- 
ture, and  breathing  iheir  spirit,  assumes  a  grandeur  and  loftiness  admirably 
suited  to  the  expression  of  them.  The  arrangement  of  his  sentences  is 
sometimes  more  inverted  and  artificial  than  may  please  modern  taste,  but 
what  they  lose  in  simplicity  of  construction  they  gain  in  harmony,  and  we 
have  never  read  any  prose  compositions  which  have  so  much  delighted  us 

•  "  .\  Second  Defence  of  llic'I'eople  of  Eiigluiid."    Somewhere  about  the  middle. 
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with  the  melody  of  sound.  The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  these 
admirable  compositions  have  been  answered,  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  Dr. 
Channing's  most  eloquent  and  luminous  "  Remarks  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  Milton;"  from  which  we  shall  here  make  one  quotation  in  illus- 
tration and  vindication  of  his  character. 

"  We  now  come  to  a  much  more  serious  objection  to  Milton's  prose 
writings,  aud  that  is,  that  they  are  disfigured  by  party  sj)irit,  coarse  invective, 
and  controversial  asperity;  and  here  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that  there  arc 
passages  in  these  works  which  every  admirer  of  his  character  must  earnestly 
desire  to  expunge.  Miltou's  alleged  virulence  was  manifested  towards  private 
and  pubUc  foes.  The  first,  such  as  Salmasius  and  iNlorus,  deserved  no 
mercy;  they  poured  out  on  his  spotless  character  torrents  of  calumny,  charg- 
ing him  with  the  blackest  vices  of  the  heart,  and  the  foulest  enormities  of  the 
life.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  manners  and  spirit  of  Milton's  age  justi- 
fied a  retaliation  on  such  offenders,  which  the  more  courteous,  and,  we  will 
hope,  more  Christian  spirit  of  the  present  times  will  not  tolerate.  Still  we 
uieau  not  to  be  his  apologists.  Milton,  raised  as  be  was  above  his  age,  and 
fortified  with  the  consciousness  of  high  virtue,  ought  to  have  been  both  to  his 
own  and  future  times  an  example  of  Christian  equanimity.  lu  regard  to  the 
public  enemies  whom  he  assailed,  we  mean  the  despots  in  church  and  state, 
and  the  corrupt  institutions  which  had  stirred  up  a  civil  war,  the  general 
strain  of  his  writings,  though  strong  and  stem,  must  exalt  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  occasional  violence,  among  the  friends  of  ciril  and  religious  liberty. 
That  liberty  was  in  peril.  Great  evils  were  struggling  for  perpetuity,  and 
could  only  he  broken  down  by  great  power.  Milton  felt  that  interests  of  in- 
finite moment  were  at  stake ;  and  who  will  blame  him  for  binding  himself  to 
them  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  great  mind,  and  for  defending  them  with 
fervour  and  vehemence?  He  must  not  mistake  Christian  benevolence,  as  if 
it  had  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft  entreaty.  It  can  speak  in  piercing  and  aw  ful 
tones.  There  is  constantly  going  on  iu  our  world  a  conflict  between  good 
and  evil.  The  cause  of  human  nature  has  always  to  wrestle  with  fbes.  All 
improvement  is  a  victory  won  by  struggles.  It  is  especially  true  of  those 
great  periods  which  have  been  distinguished  by  revolutions  in  government 
and  religion,  and  from  which  we  date  the  most  rapid  movements  of  the  human 
mind,  that  they  have  been  signalized  by  conflict.  Thus  Christianity  con- 
vulsed the  world  and  grew  up  amidst  storms ;  and  the  reformation  of  Lutlier 
was  a  signal  to  universal  war ;  aud  liberty  in  both  worlds  has  encountered 
opposition,  over  which  she  has  triumphed  only  through  her  own  immortal  en- 
ergies. At  such  periods,  men  gifted  with  great  power  of  thought  and  loftiness 
of  sentiment,  are  especially  summoned  to  the  conflict  with  evil.  They  hear, 
as  it  were,  in  their  own  ma.;nammity  and  generous  aspirations,  the  voice  of  a 
divinity;  and  thus  commissioned,  and  burning  with  a  passionate  devotion  to 
truth  and  freedom,  they  must  and  will  speak  with  an  indignant  energy;  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  ordinary  men  in  ordinary 
times.  Men  of  natural  softness  and  timidity,  of  a  sincere  but  effeminate  vir- 
tue, will  be  apt  to  look  on  these  bolder,  hardier  spirits,  as  riolent,  perturbed, 
and  uncharitable;  and  the  charge  will  not  he  wholly  groundless.  But  that 
deep  feehng  of  evils,  which  is  necessary  to  effectual  conflict  with  them»  and 
which  marks  God's  most  powerful  messengers  to  mankind,  cannot  breathe 
itself  in  soft  aud  tender  accents.  The  deeply  moved  soul  will  speak  strongly, 
and  ought  to  speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake  nations.  We  have  offered  these 
remarks  as  strongly  applicable  to  Milton.  He  reverenced  and  loved  human 
nature,  and  attached  himself  to  its  greatest  interests  with  a  fervour  of  which 
only  such  a  mind  was  capable.  He  lived  in  one  of  those  solemn  periods 
which  determine  the  character  of  ages  to  come.  His  spirit  was  stirrerl  to  its 
very  centre  by  the  presence  of  danger.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 
That  the  ardour  of  his  spirit  sometimes  passed  tbe  bounds  of  wisdom  and 
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charity,  and  poured  forth  unwarrantable  invective,  we  see  and  lament.  But 
the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  mind  break  forth  amidst  his  bitterest  invectives. 
We  see  a  noble  nature  still.  We  see  that  no  feigned  love  of  truth  and  free- 
dom was  a  covering  for  selfishness  and  malignity.  He  did  indeed  love  and 
adore  uncorrupted  religion  and  intellectual  liberty,  and  let  his  name  be  en- 
rolled among  their  true  champions. 

"  Freedom  in  all  its  forms  and  branches  was  dear  to  him,  but  especially  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech,  of  conscience  and  worship,  freedom  to  seek, 
profess,  and  propagate  truth.  The  liberty  of  ordinary  politicians,  which  pro- 
tects men's  outward  rights,  and  removes  restraints  to  the  pursuit  of  property 
and  outward  good,  fell  very  short  of  that  for  which  Milton  lived  and  was 
ready  to  die.  The  tyranny  which  he  hated  most  was  that  which  broke  the 
intellectual  and  moral  power  of  the  community.  The  worst  feature  of  the 
institutions  which  he  assailed  was,  that  they  fettered  the  mind.  He  felt  within 
himself  that  the  human  mind  had  a  principle  of  perpetual  growth,  that  it  was 
essentially  diffusive  and  made  for  progress,  and  he  wished  every  chain  broken 
that  it  might  run  the  race  of  truth  and  virtue  with  increasing  ardour  and 
success." 

There  is  one  class  of  readers  who  will  not  be  pleased  with  Milton's  prose 
works — the  supporters  of  corruption  in  church  and  state  ;  men  who  would 
sacrifice  freedom  at  the  shrine  of  interest,  and  suffer  despotism  to  make  the 
greatest  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  mankind  under  the  sanction  of 
what  used  to  be  called  (we  trust  the  phrase  is  now  for  ever  ejected  from  the 
political  vocabulary  of  Europe)  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  few  such  men  as  these  remain.  The  interests  of  the  many 
have  been  too  long  subservient  to  those  of  one  or  a  few  ;  and  the  monopoli- 
zers of  both  spiritual  and  temporal  power  must  prepare  to  yield  up  what  they 
have  unjustly  obtained,  Nations  have,  at  length,  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  of  the  chief  magistrate  trampling  upon  those  sacred 
rights  he  was  invested  with  public  power  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pro- 
tect ;  and  tlie  French,  in  ejecting  Charles  the  X.  from  the  throne,  have 
taught  a  lesson  to  tyrants,  as  instructive  to  them  and  as  beneficial  to  the 
world,  as  was  inculcated  by  the  English  in  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I., 
and  the  deposition  of  his  despotic  son  James  II.  We  hail  this  event  as  a 
proof  of  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  times,  and  a  precursor  of  better 
things  to  come ;  and,  whilst  we  look  forward  with  confiding  hope  to  the 
rapidly  advancing  period,  when  both  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  men 
shall  be  acknowledged  in  every  country  on  the  earth,  and  the  triumphs  of 
liberty  be  complete  and  universal,  we  look  back  with  kindling  gratitude  on 
the  noble  exertions  of  such  patriotic  spirits  as  Milton  in  the  great  conflict  for 
freedom  in  our  native  land,  revering  them  as  the  best  benefactors  of  their 
species,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  present  and 
every  future  generation. 

J.  B. 
Rothcrham. 
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There  was  a  lofty  rock  which  had  stood  for  ever.     And  a  fountain 

sprang  up  beneath  the  rock,  and  the  waters  thereof  were  purer  than  any 
waters  that  were  upon  the  earth. 

A  Hermit  made  his  dwelling  beside  the  fountain.  He  drank  of  the  waters 
at  their  source,  morning  and  evening ;  and  he  went  lower  down,  and  puri- 
fied himself  every  day. 

His  dwelling  was  covered  with  vines;  and  the  Hermit  trained  the  branches 
thereof,  and  watered  the  roots,  and  rejoiced  to  behold  the  golden  clusters, 
and  watched  with  care  those  that  were  yet  unripe. 

Birds  fed  from  his  hand,  and  refreshed  him  with  their  song.  Antelopes 
also  were  sheltered  beneath  his  roof,  and  he  loved  to  behold  their  sports. 

It  chanced,  one  day,  that  the  Hermit  was  weary  and  slept.  And  when 
he  awoke,  lo !  one  stood  beside  him  in  his  dwelling.  And  the  Hermit 
wist  not  how  he  had  found  entrance  therein. 

And  the  stranger  was  of  a  gay  countenance,  and  in  his  hand  be  held  a 
cup.     He  drank  thereof,  and  otfered  unto  the  Hermit. 

The  Hermit  was  afraid ;  but,  after  a  while,  he  listened  to  the  words  of 
the  stranger  and  drank. 

The  night  passed  away  in  mirth.  The  holy  man  knew  not  when  the 
sun  went  down  :  neither  did  he  repair  to  the  fountain  as  he  was  wonL 

Towards  dawn,  he  sank  down  in  a  deep  sleep ;  and  when  he  awoke,  lo  ! 
the  stranger  had  departed. 

When  he  went  abroad,  the  sun  rode  high  in  the  heavens ;  and  as  he 
looked  around  him,  he  saw  that  all  was  laid  waste. 

The  vines  were  torn  down  from  their  supports  and  trailed  along  the 
ground.  The  birds  had  not  been  fed ;  therefore  their  song  was  hushed. 
The  antelopes  came  not  forth  :  they  were  stretched  on  the  earth,  fainting 
with  thirst. 

Then  the  Hermit  went  to  drink  of  the  fountain.  But  the  stream  was 
almost  dried  up,  and  the  waters  thereof  were  bitter. 

He  hastened  to  bathe  his  feverish  brow.  But  when  he  bent  over  the 
pool,  lo  !  his  face  was  changed  that  he  knew  it  not. 

Casting  himself  down  in  fear  and  sorrow,  he  cried  **  an  enemy  hath  laid 
waste  my  dwelling  while  I  slept." 

Presently,  dark  clouds  arose,  and  thunders  rolled  afer  off. 

And  the  Hermit  heard  a  voice  calling  on  his  name.  He  looked  up,  ctnd 
beheld  one  whose  eye  was  sullen,  and  his  brow  dark  and  lowering. 

And  he  frowned  upon  the  Hermit,  saying,  **  He  whom  thou  hast  enter- 
tained is  Sin.  He  liath  despoiled  thy  habitation,  and  the  waste  can  never 
be  repaired." 

Then  the  Hermit  trembled,  for  the  voice  of  the  stranger  chilled  his  soul. 

"  What  then  must  I  do  .>"  he  cried.  And  while  he  spake,  the  winds 
arose,  and  there  was  a  great  storm.     And  Despair  replied, 

"  Thou  canst  not  remain  here.  Behold  !  the  storm  beats  upon  thy 
dwelling,  and  it  shakes  from  its  foundations.  Follow  after  thy  guest,  for 
here  is  no  abiding  place." 

"  But  he  hath  spoiled  me  already,"  cried  the  Hermit ;  "  and  if  I  follow 
him,  he  will  destroy  me  utterly." 

"  Then,"  cried  Despair,  "  cast  thyself  down  from  a  rock  and  die." 

And  the  Hermit  fled  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  was  about  to  cast 
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himself  down,  when  a  hand  restrained  him.  He  turned,  and  heheld  the 
form  of  a  woman.  She  was  clothed  in  dark  raiment.  Her  countenance 
was  severe,  though  calm.  Her  eye  was  mournful,  and  bore  traces  of  tears 
that  had  passed  away.  Her  voice  was  low,  but  sweet ;  and  the  Hermit, 
while  he  listened,  felt  the  tumult  subside  in  his  soul. 

"  Return  unto  thy  home,"  she  said.     "  I  am  Repentance  ;  and  I 
will  aid  thee  to  repair  the  desolation  thereof." 

"  But,"  replied  he,  "  the  storm  beats  upon  it,  and  will  overthrow  it  so 
that  I  can  never  more  enter  therein." 

"  Return  with  me,"  answered  his  protector.  "  Thou  canst  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  rock  till  the  storm  be  overpast." 

So  she  took  his  hand,  and  the  Hermit  suffered  himself  to  be  led  back. 
At  length  the  black  clouds  parted,  and  a  ray  of  light  fell  upon  the  foun- 
tain. 

"  Drink  thereof,  and  refresh  thyself,"  said  his  guide. 
The  Hermit  feared  to  taste,  because  he  knew  that  the  waters  were  bitter : 
but  he  obeyed  the  voice  of  his  guide. 

As  he  stooped  to  drink,  lo  1  the  pure  wave  swelled  to  meet  his  lips.  His 
tears  flowed  fast,  and  as  they  fell  into  the  stream,  the  bitterness  thereof 
passed  away. 

And  he  arose  refreshed,  and  strengthened  for  his  work.  And  Repent- 
ance guided  him  therein. 

But  when  all  was  done,  the  habitation  was  not  pleasant  as  before. 
And  when  she  was  about  to  depart,  the  Hermit  cried,  "  Remain  with 
me,  for  my  home  is  yet  sad,  and  the  beauty  thereof  hath  vanished  away.     I 
also  fear  to  be  alone,  lest  Sin,  my  enemy,  should  return." 

Repentance  answered,  "  Another  now  waiteth  my  help,  and  I  must 
depart.  But  be  thou  watchful,  lest  thy  enemy  approach  thee  unawares.  If 
thou  behold  him  nigh,  flee  unto  the  shadow  of  the  rock,  and  thou  shalt  be 
safe." 

And  when  she  had  departed,  the  Hermit  pondered  her  words  continually. 
After  a  time.  Sin  again  drew  nigh.     He  hoped  to  find  the  door  standing 
wide,  and  the  Hermit  sleeping  as  before. 

He  marvelled  when  he  saw  how  fair  the  dwelling  and  the  garden  ap- 
peared.    And  he  said, 

"  Some  one  hath  taught  him  to  repair  the  ruin  which  I  caused.  I  must 
beware  how  I  approach." 

And  he  looked,  and  behold  !  the  Hermit  was  seated  beneath  the  Ever- 
lasting Rock.  Peace  was  in  his  countenance  as  he  saw  how  all  around  was 
fair  and  promising.     The  last  rays  of  day  shone  on  his  grey  hairs. 

And  Sin  dared  not  approach  ;  but  lingered  till  the  darkness  of  night 
should  come  on. 

When  the  sun  disappeared,  the  Hermit  repaired  to  the  fountain,  and 
knelt  down  to  drink. 

Then  Sin  hastened  to  unfurl  his  wings,  and  fled  away. 
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CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN  THE   LORD   BISHOP   OF   FERNS   AND  THE 
RIGHT   HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  MOUNTCASHEL   ON   THE   CHURCH 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

This  correspondence  arose  out  of  the  meeting  which,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Evangelical  part  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland,  was  held  at  Cork,  in 
September  1829,  with  a  view  to  petition  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  exist- 
ing abuses  in  the  Church.  The  meeting  consisted  merely  of  laymen.  The 
Earl  of  Mountcashel  presided,  and  he  is  therefore  singled  out  as  the  object 
of  his  attack  by  the  Church  advocate,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns.  As  a  logician, 
the  Bishop  is  the  better  man  ;  but  the  Earl  has  of  all  the  advantages  the 
greatest,  that  of  a  good  cause.  The  Bishop,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  priest,  is 
very  wrathful  with  the  Earl  and  his  associates  for  presuming  to  intrude  into 
sacred  matters,  and  labours  hard  to  intimidate  his  readers  by  assuring  them 
that  that  deplorable  event,  "  the  great  rebelhon,"  was  begun  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  laity,  in  "  affairs  ecclesiastical."  The  Earl  of  Mountcashel, 
however,  disregards  the  Bishop's  terrors,  and  ventures,  and  with  success,  to 
justify  the  proceedings  at  Cork.  If  the  clergy  are  too  idle  or  too  corrupt  to 
care  for  the  Church,  it  is  high  tiaie,  he  thiulS,  that  the  laity  should  look  into 
its  condition,  and  rescue  it  if  possible  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  is 
threatened.  The  Chairman  and  all  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  profess  the 
most  ardent  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  the  representations,  therefore, 
which  they  give  of  its  corruptions  are  the  representations  not  of  enemies,  but 
of  friends.  Among  the  abuses  mentioned  by  the  speakers  and  alluded  to  in 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting,  and  in  the  {>etition  presented  to  the 
Lords,  and  in  the  statements  of  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Bishop,  we  shall  briefly  detail  the  chief.  From  the  ensuing  speci- 
men, our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  Irish 
Church  should  continue  to  receive  the  protection  of  the  law. 

Living  instances  are  not  wanting  of  bishops  being  appointed  from  poli- 
tical motives ;  the  country  is  so  badly  provided  with  spiritual  guides,  that 
there  is  only  one  parish  clerg}-man  to  about  3888  persons,  one  incumbent 
to  nearly  6000  persons,  and  one  hard-working  curate,  supposing  all  to  be 
such,  to  nearly  12,000  persons,  many  of  the  rectors  confine  their  weekly 
labours  to  performing  the  Church  service  on  a  Sunday,  and  reading  a  duU 
sermon  ;  the  Protestant  community  of  the  working  classes,  except  those 
who  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Dissenters,  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  in  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  depravity  ;  the  covetousness  of  many 
of  the  clerg)'  has  alienated  the  affections  of  the  laity,  and  driven  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  out  of  her  pale ;  tlie  morals  of  many  of  the  clergy  are 
disgraceful ;  the  discipline  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  relaxed  or  evaded  by 
bribery  and  corruption  ;  many  of  the  clergy  set  themselves  in  open  opposi- 
tion to  efforts  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  by  others  of  their 
body,  by  the  union  of  distinct  parishes,  of  parishes  which  are  sometimes 
many  miles  distant  from  each  other,  a  large  income  is  obtained  for  a  relation 
or  a  dependent  of  a  bishop,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  thousands  totally 
neglected.  A  dignitary  in  Munster  holds  a  large  living  in  Connaught.  A 
union  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Earl  Mountcashel  consists  of  five  pa- 
rishes, and  is  valued  at  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
From  a  return  made  to  Parliament,  in  1820,  it  appears  that  in  the  dioceses 
of  Clonfert  and  Kilmaduah  there  were  59  parishes  united  into  14  benefices. 
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Of  one  of  these  the  Bishop  himself  tells  us  that  it  consists  of  34,000  acres. 
At  the  same  period,  it  also  appeared  there  were  in  the  diocese  of  Cork  and 
Ross  107  parishes  united  into  77  benefices,  with  only  43  incumbents  resi- 
dent near  enough  to  perform  the  duties.     In  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  there 
were  also  123  parishes  united  into  77  benefices.     In  1818,  the  Bishop  of 
Cork,  instead  of  breaking  a  union  of  parishes,  gave  to  his  son  that  of  Mo- 
viddy,  &c.,  worth  in  the  whole  £1178.  9s.  yearly,  without  valuing  near  100 
acres  of  glebe  land,  and  besides  a  large  prebend  in  the  diocese  of  Ross,  and 
a  vicar  choralship  in  the  Cathedral.     Many  similar  cases  might  be  men- 
tioned.    So  late  as  the  year  1826,  the  parish  of  Breolich,  worth  at  least 
£400  a  year,  was  united  with  four  others  producing  upwards  of  £700  per 
annum.     This  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  near  relation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop.    In  Cork,  the  rectory  of  Christ  Church,  which  is  a  sinecure,  was 
attached  to  the  prebendary  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     The  income  of  this  rectory 
arises  chiefly  from  lands,  and  the  present  holder  received  not  long  since  from 
his  tenants  £10,000  by  way  of  fine,  besides  an  annual  stipend  of  £400. 
The  Rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Shandon,  in  Cork,  who  pays  one  of  his  curates 
3s.  Sif/.  a  day,  and  another  2s.  9|c/.  a  day,  receives  £700  per  annum. 
Archdeacon  Cotton  was  presented  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  his  father- 
in-law,  with  two  unions  of  four  parishes  each  to  hold  with  an  archdeaconry. 
The  Primate  knowing  that  each  of  these  unions  was  adequate  to  support 
several  separate  clergymen,  refused  a  faculty  for  the  plurality.     The  Arch- 
bishop then  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery,  to  compel  him  to  grant  what  he  had 
refused  ;  in  which  he  succeeded.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Darby  holds  two  unions, 
one  consisting  of  eight  parishes,  the  other  of  seven.     The  parishes  com- 
posing these  unions  are  situated  widely  from  each  other.     These  wealthy 
rectors,  as  might  be  expected,  consider  it  beneath  them  to  visit  the  sick, 
baptize  the  children,  to  marry  a  couple,  nay,  to  bury  the  dead,  because  they 
are  poor.     And  if  asked  the  cause  of  this  neglect  reply,  "  I  keep  a  curate, 
let  him  attend  them."     As  to  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  the  Earl  of  M.  de- 
clares, "  I  could  mention  facts  which  would  astonish  and  shock.     These 
things  are  still  tolerated,  and  if  called  on  in  my  place  in  Parliament,    I 
pledge  myself  to  perform  the  painful  duty  of  stating  them." — "  The  innu- 
merable well-founded  complaints  of  existing  abuses,  of  clerical  oppression, 
of  neglect,  of  immorality,  of  a  want  of  churches,  and  of  extensive  unions, 
which  reached  me  since  the  commencement  of  this  correspondence,  prove 
more  and  more  the  impotence  of  your  Lordship's  vain  attempt  to  uphold  the 
defects  of  the  present  system."     Even  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  himself  has  a 
word  of  defence  for  a  young  clergyman  convicted  of  lending  to  a  young 
lady,  one  of  his  parishioners,  Don  Juan,  with  a  request  that  she  should  con- 
ceal it  from  her  mother. 

The  public  welfare  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  a  favoured  body ; 
churches  have  been  suffered  to  sink  into  a  heap  of  ruins;  congregations 
have  disappeared,  whilst  the  oppressed  curate  and  his  family  have  endured 
every  privation.  The  law  made  in  his  favour  is  evaded  incessantly,  and  the 
only  meritorious  part  of  the  Church  subsists  on  the  very  edge  of  starvation. 
In  the  city  of  Cork, 

per  aim.  a  da;/. 

i',    3,    d.  s.    d. 

Tlic  Curate  of  Holy  Trinity  receives  70     0     0         or      A  10 

ofSt.  I'iuir.s     6!)     4     ;!       or       3     \)\ 

of  St.  Anil's,  Sliaiidoii..    C>\)     1     7},       or      3     f»5 
Anotlier  to  ditto 50     0    Oabont,  or  2    9 
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per  ami.  a  day. 

£.    t.     d.  *.    d. 

of  St.  Peter's 69    4     7^  or  3    9| 

Another  ditto 46     3     1  or  2     6§ 

of  St.  Mary's,  Shaudon  46    3     1  or  2    6J 

of  St.  Nicholas    60    0    0  or  3    3i 

Some  of  these  curates  have  already  officiated  nearly  twenty  years.  One 
curate  not  long  since  resigned  from  old  age,  having  served  the  best  part  of 
his  life  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  ann.  Irish  currency,  or  £46.  3*.  Id,  British. 
Another  died  after  having  been  for  forty  years  curate  of  St,  Peter's  parish, 
at  an  annual  salary  of  not  more  than  £69.  4*.  7|c?.,  leaving  a  family  in  the 
most  abject  poverty.  The  Rev.  A.  E.  is  curate  of  the  lucrative  parish  of 
Skull,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  which  contains  so  many  Protestants  that  on 
some  days  there  are  two  hundred  communicants  ;  the  rector  is  Archdeacon 
of  Connor,  the  most  distant  part  of  Ireland,  and  has  not  for  many  years  vi- 
sited the  parish,  and  the  only  provision  for  the  curate  is  the  glebe  house  and 
land.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  enjoys  as  rector  of  Inniscarra  £1150  a  year,  he  re- 
sides principally  in  England,  his  curate  has  scarcely  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. In  this  living  there  has  been  a  most  lamentable  lapse  to  Popery 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  curate,  there 
would  hardly  be  a  poor  Protestant  attending  a  church  to  which  was  for- 
merly attached  a  large  congregation.  The  Earl  of  Mountcashel  states  that 
he  knows  one  who  has  served  as  a  curate  upwards  of  thirty-five  years  in  a 
parish  worth  £1100  per  annum,  and  who  has  a  wife  and  seven  children  to 
support  on  a  salary  of  £69.  4*.  7|d,  about  fivepence  to  each  per  day.  To 
these,  "  innumerable  other  instances"  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  curates 
might  be  added.  And  whilst  they  are  all  but  starving,  others  are  with 
"  flinty  hearts"  "  wallowing  in  luxury  and  indolence  on  the  wealth  allotted 
by  the  nation  for  the  propagation  and  support  of  the  national  religion,"  and 
"  regard  their  laborious  assistants  as  little  better  than  journeymen,  appren- 
tices, or  menials,"  nay,  give  them  less  wages  than  many  handicraftsmen  re- 
ceive. We  have  spoken  of  the  rectors,  let  us  turn  to  the  bishops.  Studied 
secrecy  and  false  returns  to  Parliament,  with  other  things,  make  it  difficult 
"  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  Church  property."  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  esti- 
mated the  income  of  the  Irish  bishops  at  £4600  per  annum.  They  are 
twenty-two  in  number.  Thus  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  are 
enjoyed  by  twenty-two  persons.  How  far  this  estimate  is  below  their  actual 
receipts,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  Bishop  of  Ferns  himself  rates  the  in- 
come of  his  brother  of  Derry  at  £15,000  per  annum.  These  extravagant 
sums  he  tries  to  justify,  by  contending  that  without  them  the  Church  would 
be  devoid  of  learned  men,  as  if  the  Unitarian  body,  whose  ministers  are  the 
worst  paid  of  all  others,  had  not  produced  a  Lardner,  a  Priestley,  a  Wake- 
field, a  Cappe,  a  Wellbeloved,  a  Kenrick ;  and  as  if  Dissenting  ministers 
generally  did  not  even  in  regard  to  education  rank  upon  a  level  with  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment  taken  as  a  body.  The  Bishop  of  Ferns  speaks 
frankly,  when  he  tells  Lord  Mountcasliel  "  the  incomes  allotted  to  the  clergy 
are  designed  to  induce  men  to  enter  into  the  Church,  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  afford  them  a  maintenance,  and  eventually  a  competence,  or  even  afflu- 
ence." In  noticing  this  perilous  admission.  Lord  Mountcashel  says,  "  No 
wonder  prudent  parents  who  love  their  little  boys  should  fix  a  longing  eye 
on  the  snug  things  in  the  Church.  Oh !  what  would  they  do,  or  rather 
what  they  would  not  do,  to  obtain  a  good  living  for  a  younger  son  !  And 
should  he  be  unfit  for  other  professions,  how  much  more  desirable  must 
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that  be  where  little  exertion  is  required,  and  little  labour  performed  !  But 
your  Lordship  with  great  simphcity  asks,  '  if  such  inducements  did  not 
exist,  where  should  we  find  persons  duly  qualified  ?'  My  Lord,  I  answer 
among  the  pious  and  good,"  And,  we  ask,  could  the  Church  be  worse 
supplied  than  it  is,  and  the  people  be  more  neglected  than  they  are,  if  his 
Lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops  were  as  poor  as  their  hard-working  and 
much-despised  curates  ?  There  is  not  much  reason  to  wonder  that  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  abuses  in  the  Irish  Church 
since,  though  better  than  some  of  his  brethren,  his  hands  also  are  soiled 
with  corruption.  His  own  son  has  benefited  by  the  union  of  parishes,  and 
though  it  has  never  been  customary  in  Ireland  to  pay  tithe  on  such  produce, 
the  Bishop  has  recently  demanded  tithe  on  tobacco  and  mangel  wurzel. 
"  It  is  demands  such  as  these  that  render  our  clergy  unpopular,  and  alienate 
the  aftections  of  the  people,"  With  all  these  abuses  in  existence,  however, 
the  Bishop  declares  that  the  Irish  Church  was  never  so  pure  as  at  present. 
What  an  augasan  stable  must  it  have  been,  nay  is!  Those  who  have  in  this 
matter  acted  vvitii  Lord  Mountcashel  declare  that  the  Church  is  in  great 
peril,  partly  from  the  hands  of  the  Catholics  being  untied,  and  partly  from 
the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  day.  Unless  the  abuses  which  ♦'  gnaw  her  vi- 
tals" be  speedily  removed,  they  see  not  how  the  church  can  avoid  entire 
destruction,  and  m.ost  of  the  sympathy  with  Protestantism  now  found  in  Ire- 
land is  owing,  they  declare,  not  to  the  Church,  but  the  Dissenters,  especially 
the  Presbyterians. 

The  Earl  of  Mountcashel  followed  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  what  he  liad 
begun  at  Cork.  As  the  basis  of  a  motion,  "  that  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  might  be  graciously  pleased  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  and  state  whether  any  and  what  abuses 
exist  in  the  Church  Establishment  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  if  any,  to 
report  such  measures  as  may  be  most  expedient  for  the  remedy  thereof," 
liis  Lordship  presented  a  petition  signed  by  nearly  three  thousand  persons 
members  of  the  Established  Cliurch,  among  the  signatures  of  whom  were 
those  of  upwards  of  sixty  magistrates  of  the  county.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  on  the  subject,  the  Noble  Lord  stated  several  facts,  the  substance  of 
the  chief  of  which  we  subjoin. 

"  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical law,  which  enjoins  that  "  no  ecclesiastical  person  shall  wear  a  print  or 
wrought  cotton  night-cap,  or  shall  wear  a  cap  of  blue  or  black  silk  velvet." 
With  all  the  wealth  possessed  by  tlie  Irish  Church,  there  is,  it  appears,  ac- 
commodation in  the  churches  of  Ireland  for  only  173,250  persons,  while 
there  are  1,270,000  persons  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  To  as- 
certain with  accuracy  the  amount  of  that  wealth  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  impossible.  False  reports  relatively  to  it  are  made  to  Parliament. 
Parishes  are  described  as  worth  £40  or  £50  a  year  which  produce  quadruple 
that  amount.  The  amount  of  acres  belonging  to  the  Church  is  misstated ;  in 
one  case  the  report  is  13,000  below  the  fact.  The  tithe-composition  bill 
has  been  of  service  to  Ireland.  England  needs  something  of  the  sort.  To 
prove  this,  his  Lordship,  among  other  things,  affirms,  "  In  one  of  the  docu- 
ments I  have  received,  I  find  an  account  of  a  clergyman  who  distrained  a 
Bible."  "  Whilst  such  scenes  occur,  parishioners  cannot  be  expected  to 
listen  with  complacency  to  the  sermons  of  those  who  are  parties  to  them." 
The  f(jllowing  story  is  amusing  :  "  Upon  the  way  they  fell  in  with  a  goose 
followed  by  a  train  of  goslings,  the  clergyman  began  counting  ihcm,  and 
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summed  up  his  calculation  by  saying,  '  Good  !  two  geese  for  me.'  They 
went  a  liltle  further  and  met  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs,  the  clergyman 
counted  them  also,  and  concluded  by  saying,  '  Ha !  a  pig  for  me.'  "  "  The 
custom  of  selling  the  next  presentation  to  livings  is  practised  daily.  This 
alone  is  calculated  to  bring  the  Church  into  disrepute,  as  it  opens  the  door 
to  persons  who  are  particularly  unlit  for  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  func- 
tions. Whoever  has  money  may  enter  the  clerical  profession  without  delay, 
as  his  father  can  appoint  him  by  virtue  of  his  purse  to  any  living,  though 
the  transaction  would  amount  to  simony  if  a  bishop  were  a  party."  In 
1810,  there  were  3694  curates,  of  whom  only  455  received  more  than  £50 
per  annum.  An  improvement  has  taken  place,  but  few  receive  that  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  law,  and  some  as  little  as  £25  per  annum. 
Many  curates  have  been  obliged  to  become  what  is  c-alled  journeyman  par- 
sons and  attend  a  house  of  call,  where  those  who  wish  to  hire  may  find  a 
supply.  "  With  respect  to  residents,  some  reside  without  performing  any 
duty,  others  do  worse.  Others  again  devote  their  whole  time  to  secular 
employments,  and  others  engage  in  such  transactions  as  bring  their  names 
into  the  Gazette.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  Rev.  R.  Gregg,  dealer  and  cJiap- 
man,  is  mentioned,  and  among  the  effects  to  be  sold  are  furniture,  hay,  wine, 
and  whiskey.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  that  clergv-men 
should  engage  in  field-sports,  but  "  I  know  an  archdeacon  who  keeps  one 
of  the  best  packs  of  fox-hounds  in  the  county.  Another  clergyman  has 
also  an  excellent  pack  of  fox-hounds  which  he  regularly  hunts,  and  I  have 
heard  of  a  clergyman  who,  after  his  duties  in  the  church  were  performed, 
used  to  meet  his  brother  huntsmen  at  the  communion  table  on  the  Sunday, 
and  arrange  with  them  where  the  hounds  were  to  start  from  next  day.  I 
might  state  many  instances  of  abuses  similar  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  and 
many  of  a  much  more  serious  nature.  If  your  Lordships  knew  the  many 
fects  of  this  nature  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  within  the  last  six 
months,  you  would  feel  astonished."  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  head  of 
the  Government  have  both  said  that  "  the  Church  must  be  defended  by  its 
own  purity."  When  then,  we  ask,  will  the  elements  of  its  defence  be  found 
seeing  abuses  so  "  numerous,"  so  *'  scandalous,"  are  asserted  by  its 
friends  to  be  found  connected  with  it  ? 

The  manner  in  which  the  Earl  of  M.'s  motion  was  met  in  the  House  is 
no  little  curious.  Not  a  word  was  said  in  reply.  A  plain  proof  that  no 
plausible  defence  could  be  urged,  and  that  the  bishops  and  their  adherents 
wished  to  prevent  the  matter  from  being  noticed  by  the  nation,  bv  getting 
it  over  without  a  debate.  Nor  did  his  Lordship's  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  King  fare  better  than  his  speech.  One  vote  only  was  given  in  favour  of 
it.  No  matter  ;  the  day  of  reformation  must  come.  All  the  finesse  of  bi- 
shops cannot  prevent  it,  nor  all  the  apathy  of  the  nobility.  Public  nui- 
sances will  be,  if  not  removed,  yet  ere  long  abated,  and  among  the  greatest 
is  the  Church  Establishment. 
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Art.  I.  —  Tracts  printed  for  the 
American  Unitarian  Association, 
Nos.  31—36. 

The  Danger  of  Delay.  By  Rev.  W. 
'\V'are. 

The  Theology  of  the  Cambridge  Di- 
vinity School.  By  F.  W.  P.  Green- 
wood. 

On  Christian  Salvation.  By  B. 
Whitman. 

The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity.  By  W.  H. 
Furucss. 

Evangelical  Unitarianism  adapted  to 
the  Poor  and  Unlearned.  By  A. 
Young. 

More  good  things  from  Amej'ica.  We 
EngUsliuK'ii  would  do  well  to  renienibcr 
there  is  no  law  of  piiniogeiiiturc  in  lite- 
rary and  theologieal  merits,  and  except 
we  bestir  ourselves  quickly,  the  younger 
will  have  supplanted  the  elder  brother. 
The  British  Association  will  not  be  to 
blame  if  we  do  not  possess  series  of 
tracts  equally  useful  with  those  that 
liave  been  i)ublished  and  are  now  a  pub- 
lisliing  in  the  United  States,  for  they 
Iiave  done  what  in  them  lay  to  call  out 
the  talent  of  our  younger  ministers  (and 
otliers)  by  tlie  rewards  which  they  have 
off'en-d  for  tracts  on  several  important 
subjects.  Inde|)endently  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  crowned  by  the  worthies 
who  so  ably  preside  over  the  associa- 
tion, the  educated  portion  of  the  Unita- 
rian comiminity  would  do  well  to  reflect, 
and  to  let  ttiat  reflection  i)rompt  them  to 
:ict,  tiiat  the  thinking,  learning,  and  iu- 
vvardly  digesting  which  would  be  re(iui- 
site  to  j)repare  tliemselves  for  writing  on 
;iny  one  of  the  given  subjects,  would 
l)rove  highly  beneficial  to  their  minds 
and  greatly  enlarge  their  capability  of 
usefulness. 

Kach  one  of  the  tracts,  the  titles  of 
wliiih  we  have  above  enumerated,  is  a 
theological  gem.  If  they  cannot  be  pro- 
lured  in  nnmhcrs  sulllcient  for  circula- 
tion in  Kngland,  let  tlu-m  be  rei»rintcd. 
In  home  jiarticulars  it  is  true  they  go 
over    the    ground    that    has    been    jnuch 


trodden  in  this  country.  But  old  topics 
are  often  treated  of  in  a  new  way,  and 
diversified  with  new  matter,  and  rendered 
interesting  by  what  to  our  minds  consti- 
tutes the  cliief  excellence  of  American 
productions — a  fervour  and  simplicity  of 
spirit  which  win  their  way  to  tiie  heart. 
The  Aiuerican  Unitarian  ministers  being 
provided  for  the  most  part  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  without  secular 
employments,  are  eminently  pastors.  In 
consequence  they  have  every  opportunity 
of  knowing  men  as  they  are,  and  the 
way  in  which  their  bosoms  can  be  pene- 
trated. Their  writings  have,  therefore, 
an  eminently  practical  character.  They 
do  not  smell  of  the  lamj),  they  have  not 
the  savour  of  the  schools,  but  of  actual 
life.  Less  learned,  they  are  more  useful 
than  the  compositions  of  our  writers. 

Hoping  that  the  tracts  themselves  will 
ere  long  be  in  the  hands  of  our  readers, 
we  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  them, 
but  content  ourselves  with  making  a  few 
extracts.  Where  all  is  excellent  selec- 
tion is  difficult.  This  remark  is  empha- 
tically true  of  the  first  in  our  list  ou 
"  the  danger  of  delay."  From  the  se- 
cond we  learn,  that  "The  institution," 
viz.  the  Cambridge  divinity  school,  "  lias 
risen  up  gradually  from  small  begiuuings, 
and  has  never  yet  been  endowed  with 
any  satisfactory  approach  to  complete- 
ness. Though  the  system  of  instruction 
there  is  now  much  more  perfect  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  even  now 
only  one  teacher,  the  Dexter  Professor 
of  Sacred  Literature,  whose  time  and 
attention  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  theo- 
logical students.  Should  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ware  return  from  Kurope,  as  we  jiray 
Almighty  God  that  he  may  be  permitted 
to  return  with  health  and  strength  sulli- 
cient  for  the  duties  of  the  new  I'rofes- 
sorshi])  of  Pastoral  Theology,  to  which 
lie  has  been  a]>pointcd,  and  which  lias 
recently  l)een  endowed  with  a  temporary 
fund  (for  ten  years)  by  the  contributions 
of  generous  individuals,  the  school  will 
then  possess  the  undivided  labours  of 
two  instructors.  The  other  Gentlemen 
who  are  engaged  in  it  as  teachers  arc 
also  in  the  University  with  which  it  is 
connected,  with  the  exception  of  one,  a 
clergyman  of  this  city,  who  is  tcmpora- 
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rily  engaged  to  gire  insttnction  iu  the 
criticism  aud  iuterpretiitioii  of  the  Old 
Testanient."  Of  these  Gentlemen  the 
following  is  a  list  aud  also  an  outline  of 
the  instruction  of  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge  :  "  Rev.  Dr.  Ware  has  exer- 
cises with  each  of  the  three  classes  in 
the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  aud  on  Christian  Theology. 
Professor  Willard  teaches  Hebrew.  Pro- 
fessor Norton  teaches  the  Criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  junior  class. 
Dr.  Follen  teaches  the  German  language 
to  the  junior  class,  and  has  exercises  in 
Ethics  with  the  senior  class.  Rev.  Mr. 
Palfrey,  of  Boston,  teache-s,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  middle  and  senior  classes  in 
the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Rev.  H.  Ware,  Jun.,  is  expected  to  in- 
struct in  the  compo.<ition  and  delivery  of 
Sermons,  and  in  the  pastoral  care." 
"  No  permanent  provision  is  yet  made 
for  any  part  of  this  instruction."  'I'he 
divinity  school  has  so  far  increased  that 
it  contains  at  present  forty-five  students. 
The  tract  entitled  "on  Christian  Salva- 
tion" is  full  of  sound  doctrine,  and  that 
entitled  "  the  Genius  of  Christianity"  is 
full  of  sound  admonition  and  beautiful 
displays  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Wc 
give  the  following  as  a  specimen  :  "  The 
genius  of  liberal  Christianity  advances 
another  claim  upon  our  regai-d  when  we 
observe  how  perfectly  it  consults  human 
comfort  iu  the  cognizance  which  it  takes 
of  the  daily  feelings  and  habits— of  those 
dispositions  of  mind  which  do  not  attract 
public  obser\-ation.  It  is  not,  it  has 
beeu  observed  by  another,  '  with  gross 
acts  of  vice  or  with  splendid  virtue,  that 
oar  religion  is  mainly  conversant.  This 
is  not  its  true  spirit.  It  descends  even 
to  that  turn  of  sentiment  which  fashions 
the  deportment  of  man  to  man.'  It 
would  preside  in  the  daily  interchanges 
of  domestic  life,  and  incite  to  a  thou- 
sand little  '  endearing  cares  and  enga- 
ging attentions.'  It  would  teach  us  to 
be  considerate,  aud  to  cheer  all  around 
us  with  *  glad  words  and  kind  looks.' 
In  so  doins;  it  takes  a  humble  sphere, 
but  it  accumulates  an  untold  amount  of 
happiness.  Great  deeds  of  benevolence, 
great  acts  of  generosity  no  doubt  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  joy,  aud  make  many 
hearts  light ;  but  '  a  humane  considera- 
tion, a  rational  aud  habitual  indulgence 
for  others,  evinced  by  an  uninterrupted 
sweetness  oi  manner,'  does  more,  infi- 
nitely more,  for  the  substantial  and 
abiding  comfort  of  human  life.  The 
causes  of  great  happiness  or  misery  are 
only  occasional.  It  is  the  little  occur- 
rences of  every  day  which,  considered  in 


themselves,  may  appear  insiguiticaut, 
that  go  to  make  up  the  amount  of  hnmau 
enjoyment  or  misery.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  you  have  an  opportunity  of  saving 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  but  every 
day  you  may  make  some  little  contribu- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  those  with 
whom  you  associate,  cither  by  a  kind 
word  or  an  encouraging  smile.  You  are 
not  often  called  upon  to  submit  to  a 
great  injury  or  to  forgive  a  determined 
enemy ;  but  almost  every  hour  of  every 
day,  some  little  forbearance  is  to  be 
practised,  some  little  petulance  of  tem- 
per to  be  pardoned.  Christianity,  there- 
fore, in  taking  into  her  jurisdiction  the 
usual  course  of  hnman  feeling  aud  con- 
duct, is  full  of  benevolent  wisdom,  and 
shews  herself  acquainted  with  the  best 
wants  of  man.  What  an  euormons 
waste  may  be  made  of  the  great  sum  of 
happiness  by  the  indulgence  of  a  fretful, 
uncomplying  temper  at  home!  It  may 
ruin  the  peace  of  a  whole  family,  and 
drive  the  husband  and  father  to  the 
forgetfulness  of  excess.  It  is  no  com- 
mon excelleiice  iu  Christianity  that  its 
object  is  the  diffusion  of  a  peaceable, 
quiet,  proper  spirit  through  the  ordinary 
relations  of  society."  What  truth  and 
beauty  in  the  following  passage  I  "  It  is 
the  object  of  all  religions,  but  the  reli- 
giou  of  the  New  Testament, — it  is  the 
aim  of  many  religious  teachers  at  this 
day, — to  startle  men,  to  produce  excite- 
ment and  turbulence  in  the  mind.  Now 
the  design  of  the  Creator,  so  far  as  it  is 
manifest  in  the  course  of  nature  aud 
provideuce,  appears  to  be  very  different. 
He  does  not  aim  to  excite  us,  but  to 
keep  us  calm  aud  composed.  Only  think 
how  tremendous  are  the  resources  of  his 
omnipotence,  and  then  look  arouud  yon 
and  see  how  quietly  he  uses  them.  There 
are  no  dazzling  and  confounding  displays 
of  power,  such  as  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive him  to  make  if  he  choose.  On  the 
contrary,  every  thing  is  done  in  the 
softest  and  stillest  manner.  It  seems  as 
if  God,  remembering  that  we  are  dust, 
aud  kuowing  how  excitable  a  creatnre 
man  is,  took  particular  care  not  to  dis- 
turb aud  overthrow  our  minds.  In  an 
instant  he  might  make  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  power  as  would  drive  man  to 
insanity  aud  blast  his  intellect  by  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  terror.  The 
Almighty,  so  far  from  using  any  such 
means  of  impressing  us,  walks  arouud 
us  with  noiseless  step,  and  carries  ou 
the  magniticent  operations  of  nature 
slowly  aud  silently,  and  seems  to  veil 
himself  from  us  iu  mercy.  The  wheels 
of  God's  creation  '  creak  not  harsh  thun- 
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(k-r'  as  they  tun),  but  they  roll  on  with 
a  gentleness  equalled  only  by  the  power 
tliat  moves  theiu,  Christianity,  in  onr 
view,  accords  most  beautifully  with  the 
spirit  of  nature  and  providence.  The 
ends  at  which  he  aims  are  sublime;  how 
simple  and  gentle  are  the  means  !  It 
would  fashion  man — this  poor  fabric  of 
dust,  to  the  glorious  image  of  the  Invi- 
sible God.  But  it  erects  no  imposing 
apparatus  to  effect  this  object.  It  bids 
us  cultivate  faithfully  our  natural  affec- 
tions and  discharge  our  plain  duties 
quietly  and  without  osteiitaiion ;  and  in 
this  way  the  wonderful  process  of  spiri- 
tual creation  is  carried  on,  and  the  hu- 
man soul  becomes  a  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature."  We  cannot  refrain  from 
subjoining  the  concluding  sentence : 
"  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the 
pure  and  uncorrupt  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Would  you  look  upon  its  beauty, 
fill  yourself  with  its  quiet,  gentle  and 
glad  spirit,  and  in  the  still  chambers  of 
your  own  soul,  God  will  make  unto  you 
a  great  revelation.  Truth  in  her  own 
divine  and  eternal  form  shall  appear 
there.  '  He  who  doeth  God's  will  shall 
know  the  doctrine.'  The  tongue  of  an 
angel  could  not  give  you  such  a  sense  of 
its  worth  and  glory  as  you  shall  have 
when  it  has  thoroughly  sanctified  you." 

Few  persons  could  afford  to  write  in 
so  simple  a  style  as  that  of  this  tract, 
because  there  are  few  who  do  not  need 
to  eke  out  their  scanty  thoughts  with 
l)igh-S()uiiding  words. 

Uuiiarians  have  been  charged  with 
denying  tiie  Divinity  of  Christ.  Without 
sutiicient^attention  to  things  which  differ, 
some  of  our  body  have  admitted  the 
alleged  fact.  Hence  has  been  strength- 
ened the  absurd  idea  that  we  are  unbe- 
lievers. The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  not 
the  Deity  of  Christ.  He  who  denies  the 
latter  says  Ciirist  is  not  the  Eternal  God. 
He  who  denies  the  former  may  be  un- 
derstood to  deny  the  divine  excellencies 
of  his  character  and  the  divine  original 
of  his  commission.  'I'hese  things  Uni- 
tarians  do  not  deny,  and  the  author  of 
the  |)icce  designated  "The  Divinity  of 
.lesus  Christ,"  lias  done  well  to  shew, 
ti)at  we  hold  the  Divinity,  whilst  we 
deny  the  Deity  of  Christ.  "  You  per- 
ceive," lie  says,  "  from  the  discussion  in 
which  we  have  engaged,  the  fallacy  of 
the  charge  which  is  sometimes  brought 
against  us,  that  we  regard  our  Saviour 
as  a  mere  man.  You  may  have  been 
told  that  this  is  our  belief.  lUit  as  you 
have  now  seen,  the  assertion  is  ground- 
less. You  understand  that  in  rejecting 
tlic  unsciiptural  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's 


Deity,  we  by  no  means  deny  the  scriptu- 
ral doctrine  of  his  Divinity.  You  per- 
ceive that  there  is  a  medium  between 
regarding  Jesus  as  the  Eternal  God  and 
as  a  common  man.  You  perceive  that 
he  sustains  relations,  appointed  to  him 
by  his  Father  in  heaven,  which  elevate 
him  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  hu- 
manity, and  make  him  next  to  God,  the 
most  worthy  object  of  our  confidence, 
admiration,  and  love." 

The  existence  iu  America  of  the  body 
of  Unitarians  designated  Christians  is 
yet  but  partially  known  among  at  least 
the  humble  classes  of  our  community  in 
this  kingdom.  The  following  details  are 
given  respecting  them  in  the  tract  term- 
ed "Evangelical  Unitariauism  adapted 
to  the  Poor  and  Unlearned,"  with  a 
view  to  establish,  together  with  other 
arguments  and  instances,  the  fact  im- 
plied in  the  title :  "  It  may  not  be  ge- 
nerally known,  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  there  has  sprung 
up  in  this  country  a  very  numerous  sect, 
who,  abjuring  all  distinctive  names, 
call  themselves  the  Christian  denomi- 
nation. Originally  they  were  seceders 
from  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Methodist  bodies.  Of  course  they 
were  all  nominally  Trinitarians,  having 
been  educated  iu  that  doctrine.  The 
doctrine,  however,  was  soon  canvassed, 
brought  to  the  test  of  revelation,  and 
universally  rejected  with  all  its  concomi- 
tant doctrines  as  unscriptural.  Within 
twenty-five  years  their  growth  has  been 
wonderful,  particularly  in  the  Western 
states  of  the  Union,  and  chiefly  among 
the  common  people.  They  have  now  500 
ministers,  from  700  to  1000  churches, 
and  they  number  about  200,000  persons 
who  have  embraced  their  principles  and 
doctrines.  One  of  their  principal 
preachers  says,  •  We  are  Evangelical 
Unitarians  in  preaching  and  applying  the 
Unitarian  doctrine,  and  it  is  this  mode 
of  iireaching  and  applying  it  which  has 
crowned  our  labours  with  such  a  rich 
harvest.  It  is  this  which  gives  us  access 
to  the  common  people,  who  constitute  the 
greatest  part  of  our  congregations.'  " 

The  following  information  is  interest- 
ing :  "  My  last  instance  is  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  labours  of  the 
Unitarian  missionary  among  the  poor  in 
Boston.  Into  whatever  families  he  has 
enteicil  he  tells  us  he  has  uniformly  been 
received  with  great  kindness.  His  pub- 
lic services  have,  for  the  last  four  years, 
been  regularly  and  fully  attended,  and 
appear  to  have  excited  great  intcicst 
among  those  for  whom  they  are  de- 
signed.    In  a  i)ublic  meeting,  some  tiuie 
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ago,  he  expressed  with  much  feellug  the 
high  satisfaction  he  had  derired  from 
witnessinc^  the  adaptedne^s  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  to  the  capacities  and  wants 
of  the  pour,  and  especially  in  the  evi- 
dence he  had  had  in  the  course  of  his 
labours,  how  inraluable  and  sovereign 
a  power  it  possessed  to  give  consolation, 
peace,  and  support,  in  the  mortal  hour. 
TiTily  '  the  common  people  hear  him 
gladly.'  After  such  a  successful  experi- 
ment, tried  in  the  midst  of  us,  will  any 
one  have  the  boldness  to  say  that  Uui- 
tariauism  is  not  a  religion  for  the  poor  ?" 


Art.  II. — Reasons  for  the  Unitarian 
Belief  plainly  stated  in  Nine  Lec- 
tures. By  Luther  HamiltOD.  Bos- 
ton. 

The    writer    does    not    explore    the 
heights  and  depths  of  the  sea  of  con- 
troversy, but  glides  easily  over  its  sur- 
face.   He  has  produced  a  plain  book  for 
plain  people.    In  so  doing  he  might  have 
avoided  some  negligences  of  style   into 
which   he   has  fallen.     Nor   would   his 
•'  Reasons"  have  been  less  acceptable  in 
onr  opinion  had  he  blended  with  them 
somewhat  more  of  moral  and  devotional 
feeling  than  we  find  in  his  lectures.     In 
this  country,  at  least,  the  day  of  the  dry- 
bone  controversy  is,   we   trust,   passed. 
Henceforward  the  heart  and  soul  will  be 
appealed  to  as  well  as  the  intellect.     If 
man,  man  who  consists  not  of  one,  but 
all  of  these, — if  man,  and  not  a  part  of 
man,  is  to  be  swayed,  the  reasons  for 
the  Unitarian  belief  must  be  directed  to 
his  moral,  his  spiritual,  as  well  as  to  his 
intellectual    faculties.     Mr.    Hamilton's 
li!tle    book    contains    few    things    that 
would,  if  extracted,  be  new  to  our  rea- 
ders     Nor  is  the  old  rendered  striking 
by  felicity  of  expression.     Every  thing  is 
in  agreement  with  the  title,  plain;  plain, 
that   is,  easy  to  be   understood ;  plain, 
that  is,  unadorned ;  plain,  that  is,  equable 
and  devoid  of  saliency.     Such  a  mode  of 
writing  was,  we  doubt  not,  well  cliost  n 
in  reference  to  tiie  author's  congiega- 
tion,  but  would  find  little  acceptance  be- 
fore even  our  humbl.T  congregations. 

In  reference  to  "  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the 
author  says,  "  the  phrase  is  never  used 
as  the  name  of  a  person."  It  is  used  to 
denote  simply  dieine  inspiration  or  in- 
jiuence  in  some  of  its  manifestations  of 
miraculous  knoicledge  or  power.  In  this 
sense  the  phrase  "holy  spirit"  ocairs  in 
eighty- eight  passages,  and  in  the  same 
sense  "  the  spirit"  is  used  in  forty-six. 
There    are    nine    in   which  "  spirit  of 


God"  is  also  used  for  divine  inspiration, 
with  its  attendant  gifts;  in  three  "  spirit 
of  the   Lord"   is   so   used ;    "  spirit  of 
Christ"  occurs  in  this  sense  once,  and 
*'  spirit    of    truth"    three    times  ;     the 
phrase   "my  spirit"  denotes   the   same 
thing  in  three  instances,  and  the  same  is 
signified  by  "  his  spirit"  once  ;  and  there 
are  seven  passages  in  which  persons  are 
said  to  be  "  in  the  spirit,"  when  acting 
or  speaking  from  inspiration.    There  are 
then  one  hundred  and  sixty  passages  iu 
which  either  the  phrase  "  holy  spirit," 
or  ati  equivalent  word  or  phrase,  denotes 
divine  and  niiracnlous  inspiration  or  influ- 
ence in  some  of  its  manifestations.  There 
are,  I  believe,  but  fifty-one  passages  in 
which    these    phrases   have   a  different 
meaning,   viz.   three    in    which   '♦  holy 
spirit"   means,   in   reference   to  human 
affections,  "  a  pure  or  holy  mind  ;"  five 
iu  which  "  spirit  of  God"  means  a  spirit 
or  disposition   that  is  godlike,  or  one 
which   God    approves ;    in    four  places 
"  spirit  of  Christ,"  or  a  phrase  equiva- 
lent to  it,  is  nsed  with  a  similar  mean  - 
ing;  "  the  spirit"  is  used  for  the  Chris- 
tian temper  ten  times,  and  in  twenty- 
four  passages  it  denotes  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation ;  in  three  places  the  *'  spirit 
of  God"  means,  not  a  person  separate 
from  the  Father,  but  God  liimself,  and 
the  phrase  "  spirit  of  the  Lord"  is  thus 
used  twice.     The  writer's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding iu  the  investigation  is  the  only 
proper  one.    "  1  have  examined  all  these 
phrases  separately,  and  in  all   the   pas- 
sages in  which  any  of  them  occur  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures.     I  believe  that  the 
generally  acknowledged   rules  of  inter- 
pretation give  to  these  phrases  the  mean- 
ing   which    I    have    ascribed    to   them. 
Moreover,     Trinitarian     commentators 
themselves  allow  the  same  meaning  to 
much  the  greater  number  of  the   pas- 
sages  to  which  I  have  referred.    'They 
think,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  teach 
the  distinct  personality  and  supreme  di- 
vinity of  the  holy  spirit.     But  I  do  not, 
on  the  most  deliberate  and  careful  exa- 
mination of  every  passage,  And   reason 
to  believe  that  the  phrase  '  holy  spirit' 
or  '  ghost'  occurs  in  a  single  instance  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  the  name  of  an 
intelligent  agent,  distinct  from  the  Fa- 
ther, or  as  a  real  and  proper  person." 
And  there  are  "  many  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  cannot  denote  a  person." 

It  is  among  the  signs  of  the  decline  of 
Triiiitariauism  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  so 
little  noticed.  Little  is  said  for  him  in 
the  way  of  defence,  little  abont  him  in 
the  popular  palpits,  and  little  to  him 
from  the  lips  of  worshijjers.     Occasion- 
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ally  he  is  spoken  of  from  a  sense  of  de- 
cency. If  the  three  persons  in  the  Tri- 
nity be  coequal  in  themselves,  their 
glory  from  the  mouths  and  hearts  of 
their  devotees  is  not  coequal.  They  may 
be  equal  in  creeds,  they  are  not  equal  in 
the  human  soul.  In  fact  the  Son  en- 
grosses the  supreme  attention  to  the 
diminution  of  the  Father's  honour,  and 
almost  exclusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  but 
given  up  in  reality,  and  soon  will  be  in 
profession  also.  Things  change  first — 
tlien  names. 

The  writer  treats  also  of  the  terms 
"oflTering,"  "sacrifice,"  "propitiation," 
and  with  some  effect.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  the  best  way  of  viewing 
these  words  in  their  application  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  is  to  regard  them  as  re- 
lics of  a  gross  anthropomorphitism.  The 
Jews,  in  at  least  the  early  period  of  their 
civil  polity,  believed  that  God  was  really 
propitiated.  So  they  placed  the  essence 
of  ])iety  in  fear,  "  the  fear  of  God  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  Such  views  were 
suited  to  their  infant  state.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  their  language  became 
permanently  tinctured  with  these  gross 
notions,  nor,  consequently,  that  when 
Jews  had  to  develop  a  more  refined  sys- 
tem, they  should  retain  phraseology  to 
which  they  were  habituated,  and  still 
speak  of  God  occasionally,  not  as  he 
was  in  himself,  but  as  their  ancestors 
had  conceived  of  him.  But  the  real 
character  of  the  system  they  developed 
is  to  be  detern)ined  not  by  one  or  two 
phrases,  the  relics  of  a  semi-barbarous 
age,  but  by  the  leading  facts  and  princi- 
ples which  the  system  sets  forth. 

We  do  not  think  the  writer's  conclu- 
sion sufficiently  ample  when  he  says, 
that  "  Christ  died  for  men  by  dying  in 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine." 
There  is  surely  a  difference,  and  a  wide 
difference,  between  the  evidence  of  his 
doctrine  and  the  objects  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Hamilton  here  errs  in  a  large  and 
good  company.  Nevertheless  we  think 
lie  does  err,  and  greatly  too.  We  may 
recur  to  this  subject  on  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  orthodox  will  have  that  their  pet 
doctrines  are  the  essentials  of  Christia- 
nity. Let  them  read  Mr.  Hamilton's 
concluding  paragraph.  "  If  it  be  cer- 
tain that  every  person  of  common  under- 
standing can,  by  the  help  of  the  Scrip- 
ture alone,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
first  truths,  tiie  essential  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
other  distinguishing  doctrines  of  ortho- 


doxy are  not  among  those  first  truths 
and  essential  principles,  for  there  are 
thousands  of  serious  inquirers  after  truth 
wl)()  search  the  Scripture  in  vain  for 
those  doctrines.  Many,  not  common 
readers  of  the  Bible  only,  but  many  of 
the  most  sagacious  critics  and  roost  pro- 
found reasoners  who  have  regarded  the 
Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  been  sin- 
cere believers  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  its  most  able  defenders  against  the 
assaults  of  infidelity;  many  whose  names 
shiiie  brightest  among  those  which  have 
been  rctidered  immortal  by  intellectual 
power  and  moral  worth ;  many  such 
minds  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  or  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Calvinism.  If  it  cannot  be  inferred  from 
this  fact  with  certainty,  that  the  Bible 
does  not  contain  those  doctrines,  it  can 
be  inferred  with  certainty  that  it  does 
not  teach  them  plainly,  and  therefore, 
that  they  are  not  among  the  leading 
truths — the  first  or  essential  principles 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  while  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  above-mentioned 
doctrines  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  it 
is  certain  and  obvious  to  every  reader  or 
the  Sacred  Volume,  that  it  teaches  the 
leading  princijjles  of  the  Unitarian  be- 
lief. The  doctrines  of  orthodoxy  I  re- 
gard as  corrupt  additions  to  these  prin- 
ciples, aTid  not  additions  merely,  but 
contradictions  of  them,  contradictions 
which  have  done  more  to  retard  the  ge- 
neral triumph  of  truth  and  pure  religion, 
than  all  the  writings  of  infidels  from  the 
first  age  of  Christianity  to  the  present 
hour." 


Art.  III. —  The  Library  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Knoidedge. 

Tins  work,  consisting  of  a  scries  of 
cheap  publications  designed  to  diffuse 
religious  information  of  such  a  nature  as 
may  strengthen  the  cause  of  dissent  and 
of  misnamed  orthodoxy,  is  conducted  by 
some  leading  men  of  the  Independent 
denomination.  We  know  well  what  fate 
a  series  of  Unitarian  publications  would 
meet  with  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their 
Ueviewcrs,  for  of  all  the  opponents  of 
1  Jnitarianism,  the  Independents  arc  the 
most  constant  aiul  bitter.  We  do  not 
propose  to  do  unto  them  as  they,  in  si- 
milar circumstances,  would  do  unto  us. 
On  the  contrary,  we  commence  our  no- 
tice by  recommending  this  series  of 
tracts  to  the  managers  of  our  chapel- 
libraries.  Though  unequal  in  point  of 
execution  they  ofier  much  useful  infor- 
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luation  at  a  small  charge.  If  the  plan 
so  far  well  executed  on  the  whole  is 
completed,  it  will  afford  a  proof  of  the 
gijod  condition  of  the  Dissenting  interest 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Church, 
for  a  similar  design  lately  formed  and 
made  public  on  the  part  of  the  Establish- 
ment, proved,  notwithstanding  the  boast- 
ed learning  and  the  known  opulence  of 
the  hierarchy,  abortive  after  the  publica- 
tion of  two  or  three  numbers. 

We  find  in  these  tracts  many  indica- 
tions of  improvement  among  the  body 
from  which  they  proceed.  As  an  in- 
stance, we  quote  the  ensuing  passage 
from  the  second  piece  on  the  life  of  Lu- 
ther: "  From  the  reformers  also  their 
posterity  have  inherited  the  love  of 
creeds.  They  appealed,  indeed,  to  scrip- 
ture, and  this  was  well ;  it  was  infinitely 
important.  But  they  allowed  themselves 
at  the  same  time  to  invent  a  standard  of 
appeal  in  religion  in  the  form  of  articles 
of  faith,  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  may 
always  become  what  they  have  so  often 
since  proved,  instruments  of  political 
government  or  of  religions  persecution  ; 
weapons  at  once  for  the  factious  and  the 
intolerant.  In  reality,  a  creed,  however 
well  constructed  and  however  in  its  ge- 
neral principles  accordant  with  scripture, 
disparages  the  authority  of  scripture  as 
the  exclusive  foundation  of  religion,  and 
introduces  another  ground  of  appeal 
in  this  momentous  concern.  Its  obvious 
and  deplorable  tendency  is  to  destroy  in 
the  mind  one  of  those  principles  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  purity  and  there- 
fore to  the  progress  of  true  religion,  the 
personal  nature  of  it.  Misconception  on 
this  point  has  favpured  a  thousand  delu- 
sions, and  obscured  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity." Exactly  what  Unitarians  have 
always  maintained,  and  what  they  have 
recently  struggled  so  manfully  for  in 
Ireland  against  the  intolerance  of  or- 
thodoxy. 

The  last  number  which  has  appeared, 
is  entitled  "  On  the  present  State  of 
Religion  in  England."  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, Unitarianism  comes  in  for  its 
full  share  of  reprobation.  Its  progress 
on  the  Continent  is  thus  admitted  :  "  The 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  has,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  been  almost 
obliterated,  and  a  marked  and  specious 
infidelity  as  an  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate"  (kind  creature  this  writer)  "  has 
stood  in  the  holy  place  '  where  it  ought 
not.' "  **  Among  us,  on  the  contrary, 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, opposed  as  they  are  to  all  the  pride 
and  carnality  of  our  fallen  nature,  have 
still  been  cherished  ;"  "  the  great  bulk 


have  happily  retained  a  certain  reverence 
at  least  for  the  truths  of   scripture." 
Yes,   men  often    stickle   for  orthodoxy 
who  are  devoid  of  Christianity,  because 
to  be  orthodox  is  to  be  in  good  repute, 
and  a  person  had  better  break  all  the 
ten   commandments  than   question  one 
established  dogma.    "  The  only  excep- 
tion, constituting  happily  but  a   small 
fraction  of  the  whole,  consists  of  those 
who  cannot   be  regarded  in   any  other 
light  than  as  a  schism  from  all  who  are 
called  Christians,  since  they  deny  almost 
every  thing  which  stamps  on  Christianity 
a  peculiar  character  while  they  appro- 
priate the  name.    Our  readers  will  per- 
ceive that  we  allude  to  the  followers  of 
Socinus"  {sitch  persons  are  a  '  small  frac- 
tion* indeed)  "  who  may  properly  be  de- 
nominated a  sect  of  philosophers  who 
have  vainly  endeavoured  to  incorporate 
Christianity   with  Deism,  by   mutilating 
its  stature  on  the  Procnstes'  bed  of  hu- 
man  reason.     It  is   needless   to  insist 
that,  under  this  treatment,  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  has  departed  and  left  behind 
nothing  else  than  cold  and  lifeless  clay." 
And  yet  the  writer  seems  to  be  making 
some  progress  towards  this  wicked  sys- 
tem.   At  least  his  orthodoxy  is  not  of 
the  first  water.    "  He  who  denies  that 
there  is  some  tripUcity  in  the  Godhead, 
which  is  made  known  to  us  under  the 
distinctions  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit," 
&c.     If   we   amputate   said   orthodoxy, 
the  author  emasculates  the  Trinity,  for 
we  find  *'  tnhich"  instead  o(  who  applied 
to  his  Trinity,  which  Trinity  is  a  "  tri- 
plicity."      Admirable  !     and   his   "  per- 
sons" are  "  distinctions"  I     In  the  Li- 
tany, then,  there  must  be  put  instead  of 
"  O  '.  most  holy  and   glorious  Trinity, 
three  persons  and  one  God.     O  !  most 
holy    and    glorious    '  TripUcity,'   three 
'  distinctions'    and   one   Godhead.'     Of 
this  triplicity,  even  he  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain.    The  qualifying  some  precedes  it — 
"  some  triplicity."     So  true   is  it  that 
the  scantiest  orthodoxy  gives  a  man  a 
disposition   to  ca.stigate  the  unfortunate 
heretic.     Well,  we   would  rather  bear 
reproach  than  stultify  our  understand- 
ings or  veil  our  scriptural  convictions 
under  the  current  forms  of  language, 
though  these  forms  were  reduced  to  the 
shadowy  orthodoxy  of  a  triplicity  of  dis- 
tinctions.   The  spirit  of  orthodoxy  must, 
we  think,  in  some  quarters,  be  "  nigh 
unto  death,"  since   its   outward   shape 
and  symbols  are  so  attenuated.    "  Some 
triplicity"    of   "  distinctions"  !      Shade 
of  Athauasius,   art  thou   not  indignant 
that  this  man  ranks  himself  with  thee  ; 
this  man  who  has   frittered  away  your 
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good  solid  Triulty  into  "  some  triplici- 
ty,"  and  your  weW-defined  tangible  "  per- 
sons" into  "distinctions"?  And  these 
distinctions,  holy  saint,  we  fear  exist  in 
the  mind  of  this  modern  "  Procustes" 
without  a  difference,  and  thus  tliy  tri- 
theisra  is  attenuated  to  a  form  of  words. 
We  now  understand  liow  it  is  tliat  this 
accuser  of  the  brethren  is  so  angry  (there 
are  other  specimens  of  his  wrath  beside 
what  we  have  quoted)  with  the  Unita- 
rians. The  slighter  the  difference  tiie 
greater  the  virulence,  it  is  said,  between 
Christian  sects.  The  only  return,  how- 
ever, which  we  shall  make  for  all  our 
brother's  wrath,  is  to  wish  him  a  speedy 
liberation  from  his  triplicity  of  distinc- 
tions into  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ.  We  have  also  to  tliank  him  for 
the  passage  we  are  about  to  extract.  It 
might  have  been  written  by  an  Unitarian 
to  check  the  lawless  outrages  of  ortho- 
dox revivals  :  "  We  shall  close  the  pre- 
sent remarks  by  adverting  to  one  other 
source  of  impediment  to  the  moral  power 
and  dignity  of  the  gospel,  in  the  error 
and  extraoagance  which  sometimes  mark 
the  sentiments  and  profession  of  those 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  appear 
to  be  sincere  followers  of  the  Redeemer. 
In  some  recent  instances  pretence  has  been 
made  even  to  the  toorking  of  miracles. 
Wliat  effect  can  this  conduct  produce  but 
to  open  the  mouth  of  infidelity  and  to 
biand  evangelical  religion  in  the  eyes  of 
the  formal  and  the  lukewarm,  with  the 
character  of  fanaticism  and  folly?  It  is 
one  of  the  wayward  tendencies  of  human 
frailty,  as  it  mixes  itself  up  not  uufre- 
quently  with  deep  religious  feeling,  to 
start  aside  from  the  sober  path  of  ho])e 
and  passive  reliance"  (passive  reliance  !) 
"  on  God  into  some  morbid  track  of  ex- 
citement, which,  however,  cannot  afford 
it  any  lasting  repose.  Tossed  along  the 
stormy  ocean  of  this  life,  and  agitated 
with  the  billows  of  temptation  and  the 
unquiet  conditions  which  the  di.sturbing 
force  of  moral  evil  has  produced  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  present  scene,  the 
Imman  spirit  is  in  danger  of  acquiring  a 
morbid  restlessness  which  is  .satisfied 
with  nothing  that  does  not  powerfully 
.strike  the  imaginaiiou  as  new  or  surpiis- 
iug,  instead  of  finding  the  balm  of  all  its 
wounds,  and  a  calm  resting-place  for  its 
toils  in  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel." What  a  sentence  this ;  what  a 
style  the  extract  is  penned  in  !  Wlien 
we  said  an  Unitarian  might  liave  written 
it,  we  spoke  not  of  the  style  but  the  sen- 
timeut.  No ;  an  Unitarian  would  not 
make  human  frailty  first  a  liquid,  "  mix- 


es itself  up,"  and  then  a  restive  hor.sc, 
"  start  aside."  Nor  would  he  think  of 
talking  about  a  "  morbid  track,"  espe- 
cially since  M'Adam  has  cured  our  roatis 
of  most  of  their  disorders.  As  to  "  pas- 
sive reliance  on  God,"  that  looks  too 
much  like  expecting  miraculous  aid,  the 
very  thing  the  writer  blames,  to  come 
from  an  Unitarian's  pen.  The  following 
flight  is  as  much  too  high  as  the  excel- 
lencies now  noted  are  too  low  for  one 
of  our  school :  "  The  doctrine  of  man's 
vicarious  redemption  we  believe  to  be 
the  basis  on  which  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity rests ;  the  key-stone  of  that  arch' 
which  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  has 
thrown  across  the  dreary  gulf  of  human 
ignorance  and  guilt ;  the  path  -way  over 
which  the  f(jllowers  of  Sociuus  may  be 
said  to  abandon  iu  the  perilous  and  infa- 
tuated attempt  to  navigate  the  gloomy 
abyss  in  the  frail  bark  of  human  specu- 
lation." There  is  in  all  the  publications 
of  this  Society  too>  much  magniloquence. 
Scarcely  is  there  a  page  free  from  offence 
against  good  taste  and  common  sense. 
Why  cannot  the  writers  say  what  they 
have  to  say  in  plain  unambitious  phrase? 
Our  estimate  of  the  literary  qualifications 
of  the  Independents  has  not  been  raised 
by  reading  the  numbers  of  the  Library 
of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge. 


Art.  IV. —  The  Reti'ihutorif  Provi- 
dence of  God,  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Nations  and  Individuals  :  a  Ser- 
mon, preached  after  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  the  Revolution  in 
Paris.  By  John  James  Taylor, 
A.  B  Lonclon:  Hunter;  Manches- 
ter :  Forrest. 

Wu  have  room  only  for  one  extract, 
but  that  extract  will  do  far  more  towards 
recomn)ending,  as  we  wish  to  do,  this 
discourse  than  any  woids  that  we  could 
use. 

"  If  such  ought  to  be  the  firm  and 
unshaken  assurance  of  a  devout  mind 
even  when  appearances  are  most  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  what  abundant  cause  for 
triumphant  exultation  do  not  we  possess 
who  see  the  |)rospects  of  society  bright- 
ening on  our  view,  who  have  received 
new  testimonies  to  the  invincible  energy 
of  truth,  justice,  and  freedom,  who  have 
lived  to  witness  in  the  unparallelled  for- 
tunes of  a  neighbouring  people  the  most 
marvellous  development  of  the  nioral 
soverimient  of  God,  the  most  convincing 
and  decisive  proof  not  only  that  an  awful 
retribution  is  treasured  up  for  injustice 
and  tyranny,   but  also  that  if  the  period 
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of  emancipation  for  the  oppressed  be  for 
a  time  delayed,  because  a  people  heated 
by  taction  aud  stained  with  blood  are  as 
yet  unworthy  of  libert)-,  and  that  if  this 
people  should  again  be  permitted  to  fall 
nnder  the  yoke,  that  they  may  be  further 
chastened  and  disciplined  by  adversiiy,  it 
is  not  that  tlie  Almighty  has  forgotten 
his  children  who  cry  nnto  him,  it  is  not 
that  the  interests  of  liberty  are  perished 
for  ever,  it  is  not  that  the  day->tar  of 
happiness  is  everlastingly  set  in  blood ; 
but  it  is,  O  glorious  and  triumphant  evi- 
dence of  the  coutroUins:  and  protecting 
providence  of  God  !  it  is,  that  sobered  by 
adversity,  instructed  by  experience,  and 
purified  by  the  chasteuiug  influences  of 
reflecfon  and  sorrow  from  the  darker 
and  fiercer  passions,  they  may  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  when  the  measure  of  their 
.sufferings  is  accomplished,  step  forth 
with  the  majestic  front  of  liberty  and 
truth,  and  in  one  simultaneous  rising  by 
one  decisive  effort  firmly  and  resolutely 
seize  upon  that  freedom  to  which  their 
virtues  entitle  them,  and  which  their 
previous  trials  hare  fitted  them  to  exer- 
cise and  enjoy.  The  sight  of  a  whole 
people  rou>etl  by  one  magnanimous  feel- 
ing in  defence  of  their  invaded  rights, 
and  asserting  them  with  a  firuiiie>$,  a 
courage,  and  a  merciful  moderation  to 
which  past  history  fnrnishes  nothing  pa- 
rallel, i?  tnily  animating  to  the  benevolent 
and  generous  sonl,  and  affords  a  most 
gratifying  proof  that  the  people  who  can 
thns  unite  with  the  mo-t  heroic  bravery 
aud  the  most  devoted  love  of  justice,  the 
tendcrest  compassion  and  humanity,  have 
not  been  tutored  by  adversity  in  vaiu. 
I  devoutly  hope  and  trust  that,  as  men 
and  as  Christians,  we  shall  not  be  found 
wanting  in  the  most  cordial  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  congratulation  to  our 
brethren  ;  our  congratulation  on  the 
well-merited  recovery  of  their  rights  and 
liberties  ;  our  sympathy  conveyed  in  the 
kindest  and  most  substantial  form  on 
occasion  of  their  losses  and  suflerings 
which,  however  they  may  be  forgotten 
by  the  public  in  the  bustle  and  glare  of 
victory,  will  be  deeply  felt  by  many  a 
private  mourner,  and  which  are  the  price 
that  must  be  paid  for  the  least  costly  and 
the  most  necessary  of  these  revolutions 
of  society.  I  trust  we  shall  let  our 
neighbours  see  that  the  English  public 
is  one  with  them  in  heart  and  in  spirit, 
and  that  so  tar  from  envying  their  spleu- 
did  success  in  the  spirit  of  that  miserable 
patriotism  which  once  separated  as  im- 
placable foes  those  who  ought  to  have 
lived  together  as  brethren  and  friends, 
we  heartily  rejoice  in  every  triumph 
VOL.  IV.  3d 


which  they  have  gained,  as  only  au  addi- 
tional guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  aud 
strength  of  our  own  liberties." 


Art  v.  — 7"^^  Day  of  the  Lnrd :  a 
Sermon,  preached  before  the  H'est- 
Rifiinsr  Unitarian  Tract  Societi/  at 
fFakefield,  May  \2th.  By  NMliiam 
Turner,  Jan.,  A.  M. 
This  discourse  abounds  in  judicions 
and  qseful  reflections.  Tiie  test,  1  Thess. 
V.  2,  "  For  yourselves  know  perfectly 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a 
thief  in  the  night ;"  the  respectable  au- 
thor, a  little  warped  in  his  judguvcnt,  we 
think,  by  the  application  of  it  which  he 
is  about  to  make,  suggests  "  may  not 
have  been  intended  to  have  an  exclusive 
reference  to  any  particular  event,  but 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  descrip- 
tion applicable  to  all  great  and  signal 
manifestations  of  the  presence  of  God 
with  his  creatures."  The  application 
and  the  interpretation  of  a  test  are  two 
things  perfectly  distinct.  The  latter 
sets  forth  the  meanina  of  the  writer,  the 
former  applies  that  meaning  to  any  event 
which  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
principle  implied  in  it.  Whether  or  not 
these  two  things  are  confounded  in  the 
case  before  us,  we  rather  propose  for 
consideration  than  positively  affirm.  The 
following  quotation  contains  the  general 
truth  which  the  writer  labours,  and  most 
successfully,  to  establish  :  "  Every  im- 
portant or  remarkable  event  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  styied  '  the  day  of 
the  Lord  ;'  as  being  a  period  'and  there- 
fore a  day,  not  the  day)  which  strikingly 
illustrates  his  designs  aiid  the  tendency 
of  his  measures  for  the  final  happiness 
and  improvement  of  all  his  creatures  ;  a 
period  when  our  attention  is  more  pecu- 
liarly aud  forcibly  directed  to  the  hand 
of  God,  regulating  all  the  changes  and 
revolutions  of  the  world  so  as  to  sub- 
serve his  eracious  purposes.  And  it  is 
remarkably  true  of  most  of  these,  that 
they  come  upon  us  like  a  thief  in  the 
nieht,  and  take  men  as  it  were  by  sur- 
prise." The  period  in  which  we  lire  is 
eminently  adapted  to  illustrate  this  po- 
sition, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  our 
condition  in  respect  to  r»;ligious  truth 
and  liberty  with  that  of  our  fathers. 
And  may  not  what  we  have  seen  encou- 
rage us  to  hope  for  more  marvels  of  the 
same  nature  ?  \  time  may  come  w  hen 
"  those  who  are  now  the  most  vehe- 
ment in  raising  the  war-ciy  against 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Socioian 
blasphemies,  shall  see  and  acknowledge 
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their  mistake,  and  '  offer  us  the  ri^ht 
hand  of  Christian  fellowship.'  When 
we  think  of  all  the  things  which  liave 
occurred  in  our  own  times,  can  we  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say,  notwithstanding 
the  influence  of  many  apparently  unfa- 
vourable circumstances  in  our  political 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  that  causes 
may  not  even  now  be  at  work  which  are 
neither  marked  nor  distinctly  under- 
stood, but  which,  when  we  are  least  an- 
ticipating it,  shall  bring  on  a  great  and 
glorious  *  day  of  the  Lord'  "  ?  "  When 
we  contemplate  the  condition  of  many 
of  our  brethren  labouring  under  tlie 
load  of  ignorance,  intolerance,  priest- 
craft, or  superstition,  let  us  cherish  the 
belief  that  even  now  those  worthies  may 
be  breathing  in  their  air  who  will  be 
their  leaders  to  deliverance."  The  re- 
spectable author  of  this  discourse  has 
not  long  since  retired  from  a  professor- 
ship in  an  institution  that  merits  the 
support  of  every  friend  of  religions  li- 
berty, free  inquiry,  and  sound  know- 
ledge, we  mean  the  College  at  York,  a 
situation  which  Mr.  Turner  held  for 
years  with  honour  to  himself,  and  great 
advantage  to  many  who  now  fill  our  pul- 
pits, or  support  our  churches,  to  the 
charge  of  a  congregation — a  station  for 
which  his  attaclmient  to  the  daties  of 
the  ministry  eminently  fits  him,  and  in 
which  we  rejoice  to  learn  he  is  actively 
engaged,  labouring  as  a  preacher,  as  a 
pastor,  and  as  an  author,  to  promote  tlie 
best  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  great  and  benignant  purposes  of 
his  Lord  and  his  God. 


Art.  VI. — On  the  Falue  of  Know, 
ledge  and  Free  Enquiry :  a  Sej'- 
mon,  preached  before  the  Elders 
and  Representatives  of  the  Unita- 
rian General  Baptists,  at  their  An- 
nual Meeting,  held  in  Worship- 
Street  Meeting  -  House,  London, 
June  1,  1830.  By  C.  P.  Valentine. 

•'  Illustuations  taken  from  the 
Greek  classical  writers  for  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  Greek  of  tlic  New 
Testament,  are  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory ;  for  tliough  the  Evangelists  wrote 
in  Greek,  it  is  Greek  with  a  Hebrew 
idiom  ;  their  illustrations,  similies,  pe- 
culiar trains  of  tliought,  are  all  borrowed 
from  their  national  customs  and  native 
scenery ;  and  if  as  much  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  Hebrew  language  as 
to  the  Greek,  to  the  customs,  manners, 
and  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  as  to  the 
customs  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 


the  value  of  biblical  criticism  would  have 
been  more  apparent  than  it  is  now,  and 
learning,  instead  of  being  vainly  and 
falsely  applied,  might  have  become  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  truth."  We  highly 
approve  of  the  leading  sentiment  of  this 
extract.  There  are  some  other  remarks 
in  Mr.  Valentine's  sermon  of  similar 
value,  and  others  that  are  of  no  value  at 
all,  as  parts  of  a  sermon.  What  is  good, 
however,  predominates.  The  author 
seems  to  us  occasionally  beyond  his 
depth.  There  are  defects  of  style  which 
would  require  notice,  did  we  not  feel 
that  the  writer  makes  no  pretensions  to 
the  merits  of  strictly  accurate  composi- 
tion. One  remark,  not  of  a  verbal  nor 
constructional  nature,  we  will  make. 
The  sermon  is  not  a  uniform  whole,  it 
consists  of  parts,  and  these  are  not 
fused  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  but 
stand  as  separate  and  individual  frac- 
tions. The  sermon  is  not  a  unit.  The 
parts  do  not  all  tend  to  one  end.  They 
are  very  miscellaneous  ;  but  that  might 
be  overlooked,  if  they  all  went  to  make 
one  single  impression  on  the  mind. 
Sermons  are  often  devoid  of  these  two 
prime  excellencies.  Every  discourse 
should  have  one  and  but  one  object. 
One  great  truth  it  should  aim  to  unfold. 
From  its  commencement  to  its  termina- 
tion, this  truth  should  be  kept  in  sight. 
Whatever  tends  not  to  establish  or  illus- 
trate that  truth,  however  good  in  itself, 
is  out  of  place,  and  therefore  bad.  All 
the  parts  should  concur  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  one  position,  and  concur  in 
a  regular  deduction  of  sentence  from 
sentence,  and  paragraph  from  paragraph, 
till  you  arrive  at  the  close  where  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  discourse  should 
be  concentrated,  that  it  may  thus  con- 
centrated be  cast,  as  the  thunderbolt,  at 
the  bosom  of  the  auditor. 

Denique  sit  quodvis,  simplex  duutaxat 
et  unum. 

Mr.  Valentine's  sermon  was  preached 
before  the  Assembly  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists, a  body  of  Christians  whom  for  their 
consistent  maintenance  of  Christian  li- 
berty, (except  in  the  case  of  close  com- 
munion,) for  their  integrity  and  strength 
of  religious  principle,  for  what  they  have 
done  to  promote  free  inquiry,  and  the 
progress  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  we 
hold  in  liigh  respect.  We  sliould  be  re- 
joiced to  hear  of  a  large  and  speedy  in- 
crease in  their  congregations. 
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Art.  VII. — ^n  Addrestt  on  the  Na- 
ture, RiiJ^ht,  and  Duty,  of  Indivi- 
dual Judgment  on  Religious  Sub- 
jects. By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lowrie. 
This  address,  occasioned  by  the  laying 
of  the  fouudation-stoue  of  an  Unitarian 
Chapel  in  Bishop-Wearmouth,  Sunder- 
land, consists  of  38  ocuvo  pages,  of  all 
the  hard  words  in  the  dictionary,  and 
upon  an  average  of  one  idea  to  every  two 
pages.  Among  the  beauties  with  which 
the  address  is  studded,  we  have  noticed 
the  following:  "  free  as  the  lucid  light," 
"  all  being  beauty  and  bliss,"  "  desti- 
tution of  moral  freedom  of  activity," 
"  Christians  intersected,  insulated,  and 
marshalled  in  battle  array,"  "  a  Rivalled 
Deity,  a  Paralleled  God,  and  a  compli- 
cated Divinity,"  "  happiness  bleeding  at 
a  million  pores."  Our  advice  is,  to  our 
readers  to  buy  the  address,  if  they  want 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothing ;  to  the  au- 
thor, to  consult  a  judicious  friend  before 
he  again  ventures  to  commit  his  sesqui- 
pedalities  to  the  press. 

Art.  VIII. — Sermon  on  the  Invoca- 
tion of  Saints  and  Angels,  and  the 
Use  and  Feneration  of  Holy  Images. 

Sermon  on  Purgatory  and  Prayer  for 
the  Dead ;  being  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  of  a  Series  of  Argumenta- 
tive Discourses  on  the  Principal 
Controverted  Points  of  Catholic 
Doctrine.  By  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Green. 
Keating  and  Brown. 

We  have  already  taken  some  notice  of 
the  first  two  in  this  series  of  discourses. 
Passing  over  the  intervening  ones  which 
are  on  Transubstautiation,  in  which  the 
preacher  contends  that  that  doctrine  has 
equal  proof  from  reason  and  scripture 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  pro- 
pose shortly  to  consider  the  two  dis- 
courses which  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
series.  The  preacher  believes  in  com- 
mon with  all  his  fellow  christians,  that 
to  God  alone  is  due  supreme  and  sove- 
reign worship  ;  and  that  to  render  to 
any  of  his  creatures  that  adoration  which 
is  claimed  exclusively  by  him,  would  be 
grievous  and  detestable  idolatry.  "  We 
believe  that  to  ascribe  to  the  angels  or 
saints  any  one  of  the  incommunicable 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  to  trust  in  them 
or  pray  to  them  as  independent  beings, 
capable  of  conferring  any  blessing  upon 
us,  or  even  of  procuring  any  benefit  for 
as,  by  any  other  means  than  through  the 
infinite  and  only  indepeildeut  Uieiits  of 
our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ, 
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would  be  also  impious,  superstitions, 
and  idolatrous." 

He  proposes,  notwithstanding,  to  es- 
tablish, "  1st,  that  honour  and  venera- 
liou  are  due,  and  may  be  given  to  tiie 
angels  and  saints  of  God;  2udly,  that 
the  angels  and  saints  can  and  do  know 
when  we  ask  them  to  pray  for  us ;  and 
that  they  can  and  do  help  us  by  their 
prayers  :  and,  therefore,  3rdly,  that  it  is 
both  lawful  and  profitable  to  ask  their 
intercession  ;  and  that  such  requests  do 
not  derogate  from  the  sovereign  wor- 
ship due  to  God  alone,  nor  from  the  sole 
mediatorship  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  first  of  these  positions  is  dismissed 
by  distinguishing  between  "  supreme 
adoration,"  and  "  an  acknowledgment 
of  respect  and  submission."  On  Rev. 
xix.  10,  and  xxii.  8,  usually  considered 
as  furnishing  a  direct  refutation  to  the 
practice  of  worshiping  angels,  our  author 
contends  that  the  worship  wliich  John 
ofl!"ered  could  not  be  supreme,  which 
would  have  been  idolatrous,  worship; 
and  that  the  angel's  refusing  to  accept  it, 
did  not  proceed  from  his  considering  it 
unlawful ;  but  tliat  the  words  which  he 
used  sufficiently  imply  that  his  motives 
were  those  of  humility  and  modesty,  con- 
sidering the  character  and  exalted  dig- 
nity of  that  illustrious  Apostle.  "  The 
whole  passage,  indeed,  may  be  power- 
fully interpreted  in  our  favour ;  for  if 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  an  inspired 
Apostle,  fell  doinn  to  worship  before  the 
feet  of  an  angel,  even  after  he  had  been 
repulsed  by  that  angel's  humility,  with 
perfect  security  may  we  also  venerate 
the  ministering  spirits  of  heaven,  and 
without  any  fear  of  our  homage  being 
rejected,  unreservedly  pay  them  the  same 
kind  of  worship." 

The  answer  which  naturally  occurs  is, 
that  the  practice  of  the  Evangelist,  in 
paying  respect  to  a  messenger  of  God 
when  present,  cannot  afford  proof  of  the 
propriety  of  our  addressing  to  heavenly 
beings  the  language  of  prayer  and  praise, 
when  we  do  not  know  that  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  our  purposes.  In  order 
to  establish  that  necessary  part  of  his 
argument,  his  second  position,  our  au- 
thor maintains  from  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  that  seven  years  after 
the  departure  of  Elijah  from  the  world, 
there  came  to  king  Jehoram  a  wri- 
ting from  that  prophet,  "  rebuking  him 
for  his  iniquities,  and  denouncing  the 
judgments  of  heaven  against  him." 

Our  author  gravely  imagines  that  Eli- 
jah sent  this  writing  from  heaven,  that 
therefore  Elijah   must    in    heaven   have 
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been  acquainted  wiih  the  deeds  of  Jeho- 
ram,  and  therefore  all  good  men  in  hea- 
ven must  know  wlien  requests  are  offered 
to  them  for  their  intercession  on  our 
behalf.  The  passatje  here  referred  to, 
2  Chron.  xxi.  12,  contains  a  sin|i;ular  diffi- 
culty enough,  and  the  argument  derived 
from  it  resembles  not  a  little  some 
which  Trinitarians  urge  in  proof  of  the 
Deity  of  Christ.  We  own  that  we  were 
not  aware,  till  we  had  turned  to  Bishop 
Patrick's  Commentary,  that  Josephus 
and  the  LXX.  countenance  the  use  which 
the  Catholics  make  of  it.  Several  solu- 
tions of  the  difficulty  have  been  proposed. 
Priestley,  after  Wall,  and  the  Commen- 
taries and  Essays,  (I.  p.  341,)  has  no 
doubt  that  the  word  Elijah  has  been  put 
by  mistake  for  Elisha,  or  the  name  of 
some  other  prophet.  What  a  foundation 
this  on  which  to  build  the  doctrine  that 
holy  men  in  heaven  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  transactions  upon  earth  ! 

A  much  more  plausible  argument  is  de- 
rived by  our  author  from  our  Saviour's 
language,  (Luke  xv.  10,)  "  there  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repents." 

"  If  the  angels  of  God  are  so  far  gifted 
as  to  know  most  assuredly  when  the 
sinner  does  repent ;  and  if  they  are  so 
far  interested  in  his  welfare  as  to  make 
his  true  repentance  a  subject  of  their 
joy  ;  who  .shall  dare  assert  that  they  do 
not  even  incessantly  pour  forth  tlieir 
prayers  for  his  repentance  .'  And  who 
shall  dare  assert  that  they  cannot  be  in- 
formed when  he  prays  for  his  own  re- 
pentance, and  implores  them  to  unite 
in  the  fervour  of  his  supplications  ?" 

We  might  ratiier  ask,  who  shall  dare 
to  uphold  new  objects  of  worship  on  no 
better  authority  than  circuitous  inference 
in  direct  contravention  of  .scripture  de- 
claration, command,  and  exam|)lc  ?  If 
we  (juote  another  passage  it  shall  be 
from  the  peroration  in  which  the  preacher 
set.s  the  doctrine  in  as  amiable  a  light  as 
it  can  be  placed  in. 

"  'I'he  way  to  heaven,  my  bretiiren, 
is  sufficiently  arduous  ;  temptations  and 
trials  are  many  and  continual,  and  griev- 
ous transgressions  are  multiplied  daily 
upon  our  heads.  If  then  we  know  tiiat 
assistance  is  held  out  to  us,  shall  we  be 
blamed  for  availing  ourselves  of  it  ?  If 
tbo.sc  who  are  acquainted  with  our  mi- 
series, or  have  gone  the  way  before  us, 
kindly  look  down  and  extend  to  us  a 
heli)iiig  hand,  can  we  be  wrong,  if  we 
thankfully  embrace  tiieir  proflcred  as- 
si.stiince  ?  No,  certainly,  my  brethren, 
religion  will  encourage  !is  to  venerate 
t)ie  fiieiids  of  (Juil,   the  ministering  spi- 


rits before  the  throne,  and  conscious  of 
our  wants,  to  invoke  their  powerful 
prayers  for  obtaining  grace  and  salvation 
for  us  through  the  infinite  merits  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer  and  sole  Mediator, 
Jesus  Christ."— P.  24. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  then,  that  our 
Saviour  himself  said,  "  When  ye  pray, 
say,  our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 

The  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead, 
our  preacher  defends  from  the  language 
of  2  Mac.  xii.  46.  He  quotes  from  Ter- 
tullian  in  the  second  century,  Origcn  in 
the  third,  Ambrose  in  the  fourth,  and 
Augustine  in  the  fifth,  in  favour  of  the 
practice.  How  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose it  would  have  been  if  he  could  have 
quoted  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ! 

A  note  at  the  conclusion  of  this  ser- 
mon deserves  commendation  for  the  spi- 
rit which  it  displays,  wliatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  argument  in  the  text. 

"  Since  the  delivery  of  this  discourse, 
the  author's  attention  has  been  directed 
to  a  |)assage  in  the  sermon  on  *  Tran- 
substantiation  as  proved  from  Scripture 
alone,'  wherein  it  is  asserted  that  every 
dignitary  in  church  and  state,  &c.,  has 
sworn  tiiat  the  doctrine  is  damnable,  su- 
perstitious, and  idolatrous.  He  is  sorry 
that  he  hazarded  such  an  expression 
without  more  abundant  evidence.  He  is 
since  informed  that  the  term  *  damna- 
ble,' does  not  occur  in  any  oath  against 
Transubstantiation.  Ajjologizing,  there- 
fore, for  the  odious  expression,  he  begs 
to  retract  it  unequivocally." 


Art.  IX. — Epistle  to  mij  Friends  in 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  last 
Scene  of  the  World,  with  relation 
to  the  Return  of  Christ  to  the 
Earth.  '  By  FI.  Hentzepeter,  Keep- 
er of  the  Royal  Museum  at  the 
Hague. 

An  iutimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  ancient  projjhecy  seems  tlie 
])retension  of  many  of  the  evangelical 
writers  of  the  present  day.  The  failure 
of  many  attempts  to  ex|)laiii  the  unful- 
filled ]»redictions  sliould  at  least  teach  a 
lesson  ot  caution  to  those  who  indulge 
in  such  speculations.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  as  a  spet-imcn  of  the 
style  of  this  pamplilet,  written,  as  the 
author  assures  his  friends,  from  the  im- 
pulse of  atTection,  and  a  conviction  of 
the  approaching  reign  of  Christ  ui)oii 
earth. 

"  In  the  East  (Uev.  ix.  14,  1.'))  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  (Uev.  xvii.  Ifi,) 
i^reat  events  are  to  be  expected.     In   the 
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East,  a  general  rising  of  the  Mahometans 
against  the  Christians,  (Esdras  xv.  28 — 
32,)  the  probable  cousequence  of  the 
hamiliatiuu  which  they  have  undergone 
from  the  Christians,  and  of  the  ex- 
penses of  war  which  they  are  forced  to 
pay :  a  thing  so  uncommon,  and  so  much 
at  variance  with  their  pride,  and  with 
the  principles  of  their  religion,  as  to  be 
a  means  of  exciting  to  the  utmost  that 
hatred  which  they  bear  to  Christians." 

"  The  kingdom  of  Mahomet,  which 
fur  many  ages  has  separated  Asia  and 
Africa  from  Europe  as  with  a  wall  of 
steel,  is  partly  thrown  down,  so  that  a 
way  is  opened  for  the  combined  powers  of 
light  and  freedom,  that  they  may  assault 
their  enemies,  darkness  and  despotism, 
even  in  their  citadel :  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  progress  of 
the  gospel.  Africa  has  long  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  piratical  states,  lies  a 
bulwark,  and  still  lies  buried  in  dark- 
ness. But  the  dawn  of  her  day  seems  to 
be  about  to  break  ;  already  do  we  see 
the  mighty  gathering  together,  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  and  to  open  an  entrance 
for  light  and  liberty,  in  order  that  this 
jRirt  of  the  world  may  likewise  aiise 
from  her  ashes." — P.  17. 

Art  X. —  Thoughts  on  Prayer  at  the 
present  Time.  By  James  Douglas, 
Esq. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  mauly, 
pious  exhortation  to  the  duty  of  prayer, 
upon  what  are  called  orthodox  princi- 
ples. But  they  who  may  see  ground  of 
exception  to  some  of  these  principles, 
may  profit  by  the  serious  appeals  uf  the 
writer. 

The  recent  occurrences  in  Europe 
render  the  introductory  paragraph  re- 
markable. 

*'  There  is  a  general  opinion  that 
some  great  change  is  about  to  take  place 
in  European  society.  In  this  view,  wri- 
ters of  very  different  turns  of  mind,  and 
who  draw  their  conclusions  from  very 
different  sources  of  information,  are 
agreed.  This  of  itself  would  give  some 
colour  of  probability  to  the  opinion 
which  they  entertain  ;  but  the  conviction 
that  great  changes  are  about  to  arrive, 
is  strengthened  by  every  view  of  society 
which  can  be  taken.  Whether  we  re- 
gard its  outward  circumstances  and  tem- 
poral welfare,  or  the  revolution  of  opi- 
nions and  the  state  of  moral  principles 
which  generally  prevail,  the  world  is 
evidently  iu  a  state  of  transition  ;  the 
old  channels  of  prosperity  are  choked 
up,  and  the  tide  of  affairs  is  about  to 


flow  iu  new  currents.  The  old  govern- 
ments of  Europe  are  unsuitable  to  the 
new  circumstances  and  new  opinions  of 
Europe  ;  the  war  of  opinion,  though 
there  may  be  periods  of  neutrality,  is  al- 
ready beguu ;  and  the  warfare  of  oppo- 
sing forces  must  at  some  period,  whe- 
ther near  or  more  distant,  inevitably 
follow."— P.  6. 

After  noticing  the  endeavours  to  spread 
the  gospel  in  which  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  have  united,  he  ob- 
serves, 

"  But  now,  there  are  apparent  the 
nsnal  marks  of  decay.  The  enemy  has 
been  successful  in  his  wonted  device  of 
stirring  up  strife  between  those  who 
were  once  considered  as  eminent  fellow- 
labourers,  workers  together  with  God 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world." — P.  9. 

There  is  much  truth  and  propriety  in 
the  sentiments  which  we  now  quote  : 

"  VVhen  we  think  of  the  extension  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  our  first 
thoughts  are  naturally  directed  towards 
the  heathen  ;  but  the  first  object  should 
be  the  increase  of  religion  among  be- 
lievers themselves.  If  the  gospel  has 
little  effect  upon  them  ;  if  they  exhibit 
little  of  the  character  of  Christ ;  if  their 
understandings  are  darkened ;  if  their 
affections  are  earthly  and  selfish;  if  the 
spirit  of  prayer  is  not  largely  poured  out 
upon  them,  how  can  we  expect  any 
change  for  the  better  in  the  world  at 
large  ?  The  revival  must  begin  amongst 
themselves." — P.  16. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
Art.  XI.-«-y^/j  Address  delivered  at 
the   New    Mechanics^    Institution, 
Pool  Street,    Manchester.     By  R. 
Detrosier.     Hunter,  Londoo. 

Mechanics'  institutions,  designed  as 
they  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
ought  to  admit  the  people  to  a  large 
share  in  their  management  and  direction. 
This  truth,  though  dictated  by  reason 
and  confirmed  by  experience,  was  neg- 
lected in  the  original  institution  in  Man- 
chester, and  a  new  one  has  in  conse- 
quence arisen.  We  wish  it  success,  be- 
cause we  wish  well  to  every  effort  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  be- 
cause we  approve  of  the  liberality  of  its 
constitution.  Our  favourable  regards  to 
the  new  Mechanics'  Institution  are  much 
increased  by  knowing  that  Mr.  Detro- 
sier takes  a  prominent  part  in  its  ma- 
nagement and  support.  The  writer  of 
the  "  .Address"  is  one  of  those  who, 
through  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
have   by  the   force    of  character  made 
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themselves  a  way  to  the  possession  of 
ample  knowledge  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples. He  is  self-educated,  and  there- 
fore well  educated.  Of  the  several  pieces 
which  he  has  published,  labouring  with 
a  zeal  and  perseverance  truly  admirable, 
the  one  before  us,  we  think,  excellent  as 
are  the  others,  by  far  the  best.  It  is 
full  of  valuable  truths  and  important 
suggestions,  and  written,  as  our  readers 
will  see,  from  the  extracts  we  shall 
give,  in  a  manner  superior  to  that  of 
many  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives 
within  the  walls  of  a  college.  The  wri- 
ter begins  his  address  by  som.e  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  knowledge  in  which 
he  has  happily  relieved  a  hacknied  topic 
from  triteness  and  tedium.  Speedily 
quitting  what  is  old,  he  ventures  on 
what  is  new,  and  important  as  new. 
IMoral  and  political  philosophy  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  shunned  in  tbe  instruc- 
tion given  to  mechanics.  This  is  wrong. 
Surely  every  man  ought  to  know  "  the 
science  of  governing  himself,  and  every 
citizen  the  science  of  governing  na- 
tions." "  The  power  to  do  good  through 
the  medium  of  Mechanics'  Institutions 
is  incalculable,  but  at  present  that  power 
is  imperfectly  developed.  It  is  deficient 
in  tlie  principle  which  constitutes  the 
key-stone  to  the  social  arch,  the  direc- 
tion of  every  species  of  knowledge,  and 
tlie  application  of  the  greatest  quantity 
of  mind,  to  the  purposes  of  general  liap- 
piness."  Mechanics'  Institutions  teach 
the  workman  to  improve  liis  skill ;  *'  but 
the  perfecting  of  his  work  is  one  thing, 
and  the  securing  to  iiimself  the  posses- 
sion of  those  comforts  which  his  talent 
and  industry  merit,  anotlier.  Nor  is  the 
increased  reward  of  the  artisan  a  blessing 
to  himself  or  to  society,  if  at  the  same 
time  he  pos-sess  not  sobriety  of  character: 
liis  higher  wages  tend  only  to  enrich  the 
publican  ;  and  put  the  question,  I  in- 
trcat  you,  as  one  which  is  most  impor- 
tant to  the  best  interests  of  society,  does 
tlie  knowledge  hitherto  taught  at  Mecha- 
nics' Institutions  tend  more  to  advance 
the  ahility  of  the  workman  or  the  character 
of  the  7nan?"  "  Every  one  must  feel 
assured  that  wliatever  tends  to  promote 
the  increase  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
cleanliness,  is  a  national  blessing.  But 
to  whom  shall  these  virtues  be  taught  .> 
To  man  alone  ?  Of  whom  is  society 
composed  ?  Of  man  and  woman  united. 
Is  not  knowledge  and  cliaracter  essen- 
tial to  both  ?  Or  will  the  knowledge 
and  tcmi)erance  of  tlie  one  make  up  for 
the  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  the 
other  ?  What  can  be  expected  from  the 
ciiild  ot    flic  slut,   the  gossip,   and    the 


dram-drinker,"  (characters  unusually 
common  in  the  manufacturing  districts,) 
"  the  baneful  influence  of  whose  igno- 
rance poisons  the  source  of  happiness  at 
the  very  onset  of  life  ?"  And  what  is 
the  remedy  .'  Not  the  education  of  man 
alone  ;  "  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  means, 
and  a  criminal  abandonment  of  the  ob- 
ject, to  bestow  our  attention  upon  the 
youth  of  one  sex  only.  If  it  be  essential 
to  teach  young  men  the  principles  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  is  it  not  equally  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  of  man,  tiiat  young 
women  should  be  taught"  (what  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  many  know  but 
little  of)  "  the  duties  of  housewifery  ? 
Or  is  the  curse  still  to  cling  to  the  poor 
man's  daughter  of  having  all  to  learu, 
when  slie  ought  to  be  practising  ?" 
"  Why  should  not  aged  and  intelligent  ma- 
trons be  engagea  in  our  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions to  teach  the  poor  man's  daughter  to 
knit  and  to  sew,  and  to  converse  with  her 
upon  those  duties  which  time  will  some  day 
call  upon  her  to  perform  P"  "It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  mechanic 
lias  a  deep  interest  at  stake  in  the  ac- 
quiring of  knowledge,  and  in  its  general 
dissemination  among  his  fellow-opera- 
tives. I  will  add  that  he  has  a  still 
deeper  interest  at  stake  in  the  education 
of  that  class  «)f  females  to  which  he 
must  look  for  a  partner  through  life. 
Is  it  of  no  moment  to  the  working-man 
that  he  should  have  a  partner  who  has 
the  ability  to  administer  to  his  comforts 
and  his  wants  with  propriety  and  de- 
cency ?  Is  it  of  no  moment  tlijit  the  few 
comforts  which  are  still  left  him  should 
be  served  up  with  cleanliness  ?  If,  in- 
stead of  unseemly  filtli  and  brutality,  he 
was  welcomed  by  civility,  kindness,  and 
a  comfoi  table  hearth  ?  Can  friendship 
or  happiness  exist  when  churlishness  or 
brutality  only  are  present .'  Would  not 
the  ])nblic-housc,  think  you,  lose  some  of 
its  ciiarms  if  there  were  more  graces  at 
home  ?  Yet,  how  are  they  to  be  ac- 
quired? Can  we  expect  anything  but 
ignorance  from  those  poor  creatures  who 
from  almost  infancy  to  marriage  have 
been  brought  up  in  our  factories?" 
"  Who  so  ignorant  as  not  to  perceive 
the  influence  of  woman  not  only  upon 
the  present  but  tlie  future  hapjiiness  of 
society,  the  future  destinies  of  man  ? 
With  whom  are  passed  tlie  first  years  of 
those  who  are  to  become  the  future  pa- 
rents of  a  future  race  ?  From  whom  do 
they  imbibe  their  earliest  impressions  ? 
From  woman  in  the  sacred  character  of 
mother.  IJut  if  that  mother  he  ignorant, 
brutisii,  and  uncleanly,  what  natural 
liojie   Jiave   you  that   lier   children    will 
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make  either  good  mothers,  good  wives, 
good  hasbauds,  or  good  fathers  ?"     "  If 
you  wish  to  perpetuate  ignorance  and  bru- 
talitu,  perpetuate  the  ignorance  of  u-oman." 
In   a  similar  train    of  sonud    practical 
sense,  the  writer  of  this  excellent  ad- 
dress recommends  the  introduction  into 
Mechanics'  Institutions  of  the  study  of  the 
science  of  government,  not  with  a  view 
to  make  the  operative  classes  of  society 
mere  talkers  about  existing  abuses,  but 
to  inform  them  where  lie  the  means  of 
uatnral    happiness,    how   the    greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  may 
be  secured,  to  impress  them  with  the 
important  facts  that  an  ignorant  and  vi- 
cious people  will  always  have  a  tyrannical 
and  corrupt  government,  and  that  from 
an  enlightened  and  virtuous  people,  free 
and  benign   institutions  naturally  arise. 
Mr.  Detrosier  writes  under  the  influence 
of  the  principle,  "  tell  me  the  people, 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  government,"  and 
is  anxious,  therefore,  not  only  to  reform 
abuses   in   existing  institutions,   but  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  people,  assured, 
and  rightly,  that  if  the  base  of  the  social 
pyramid  be  elevated,  all  the  higher  or- 
ders which  constitute  its  column  must  of 
necessity  be  carried  upwards  with  it.    We 
"cordially  recommend   this    address    not 
only  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  Me- 
chanics' Institutions,  but  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  improving  the  condition  and 
augmenting  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
We   have  long  thought   that   a  greater 
good  could  hardly  be  done  to  the  work- 
ing-classes  than   he   would    effect  who 
should  simplify  to  their  understandings 
the  great  truths  of  political  economy  and 
jurisprudence.      Hitherto    darkness    on 
these  subjects  has  covered  the  laud,  and 
gross  darkness   the   people ;   because   a 
corrupt  government  dreading  the  light, 
raised  by  their  ten  thousand  agents  an 
outcry  against  calling  the  people's  atten- 
tion to  the  science  of  politics,  and  be- 
cause in  consequence  the  working  classes 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  self- 
interested  demagogues,  or  deluged  with 
the  poisonous  drugs  of  political  quacks. 
A  better  day  is,  we  hope,  approaching. 
The  science  of  government  will  be  stu- 
died as  the  other  sciences  are,  without 
the  blinding  and  perverting  influences  of 
fear    or    prejudice.     Then    the    people 
learning  the  extent   to  which  they  are 
the  arbiters  of  their  own  fate,  will  cease 
to  look  to  a  government  for  every  re- 
medy of  existing  ills  and  every  element 
of  wished-for  good,  and  fabricate  their 
own  happiness  out  of  their  own  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  and  make  by  the  influ- 


ence of  their  personal  excellencies  civil 
government  that  which  now  they  cau 
only  wish  it  to  be. 


Art.  XII.  — Travels  to  the  Seat  of 
IVar  in  the  East,  through  Russia 
and  the  Crimea,  in  1829.  By  Cap- 
tain James  Alexander,  (late)  16th 
Lancers.  In  2  Vols.  Colburn, 
London.     1830. 

This  is  one  of  those  light  books  of 
travels  of  which  we  have  lately  had  so 
many.  The  style  is  particularly  good, 
and  it  contains  many  spirited  descrip- 
tions. The  author  sees  all  questions 
whether  political  or  philosophical, 
through  the  medium  of  aristocratic  pre- 
judices ;  for  example,  he  does  not  at  all 
relish  the  idea  of  the  peasantry  being 
freed  from  slavery  at  the  expense  of  ex- 
travagant nobles. 

•'  The  serfs  in  Russia  are  becoming 
gradually  detached  from  the  proprietors, 
and  are  freed  by  the  crown,  or  become 
government  slaves.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  brought  about  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Facility  is  given  to  the  Russian 
nobles  to  borrow  money  on  their  estates 
at  the  lombard  or  bank.  Many  of  the 
nobility  are  very  extravagant :  they  are 
unable  to  pay  the  debt  they  have  con- 
tracted with  government ;  and  their  es- 
tates and  peasants  are  transferred  to  it. 
Now  I  question  if  these  nobles  who  have 
nothing  more  to  lose,  be  likely  to  be 
quiet  or  peaceable  subjects,  and  if  this 
system  be  altogether  a  politic  one,  even 
though  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
may  be  improved  by  the  change." — Vol. 
I.  p.  117. 

Captain  Alexander  went  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  Moscow,  and  from  thence 
through  the  Crimea  to  the  Black  Sea  ; 
his  adventures  are  told  with  considerable 
spirit,  and  will  give  the  reader  a  good 
notion  of  the  counti7  and  inhabitants 
of  a  very  little  frequented  route.  The 
Russians,  it  seems,  look  with  suspicion 
on  a  person  who  cau  only  describe  him- 
self as  a  gentleman, 

"  The  Russians  do   not  understand 
what  a  mere  gentleman  means ;  and  a 
person  who  refuses   to  state  his  rank  or 
profession  is  looked  on  with  suspicion. 
I  heard  a  friend    of  mine    cross-ques- 
tioned at  Croustadt  as  to  what  he  was  : 
'  I'm  an  English  gentleman,*  he  replied. 
"  *  What  chin  (rank)   have  you  ?'  said 
the  police  officer. 
*•  '  None.' 
"  *  What  is  your  profession  r' 
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"  '  I'm  of  no  profession.' 

"  '  How  so  ?' 

'"  Because  I'm  a  private  gentleman.' 

"  '  But  you  must  have  had  rank  some 
time  or  other  ;  and  you  must  liave  been 
in  some  business  ?' 

"  '  1  live  on  my  property.' 

"  '  But  that  wont  do,  Sir.  In  God's 
iianJe,  What  are  you  ?' 

"'  Well,  then,  I'm  a  ma!,'istrate  of  a 
county,  and  a  deputy-lieUteuant.' 

"  '  Well,  well,  that  will  do;  why  did 
J-bu  not  say  so  at  first  ?'  " — Vol.  I.  p.  CA. 

A  great  part  of  the  second  volume  de- 
scribes the  operation  of  the  armies  dur- 
ing the  late  war  in  Turkey,  and  few  wars 
we  should  imagine  can  have  been  more 
full  of  circumstances  of  horror.  From 
many  descriptions  of  the  miseries  con- 
sequent upon  war,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  i\t  the  first  statibn,  (from  Burgas,) 
we  found  fresh  horses  in  the  remains  of 
a  village,  where  all  the  Soldiers  were  dy- 
ins;  (jf  fever  and  ague,  and  we  met  many 
.sick  officers  on  the  mute  from  head- 
•piariers  to  tlie  coast.  Disease  and  death 
were  seen  on  every  side  :  every  one  was 
pale  and  hagtrard  from  care  and  suffer- 
ing ;  and  the  Russian  soldiers  were 
walking  listlessly  about,  collecting  fuel 
to  cook  tlieir  victuals,  or  sitting  on  the 
ground  in  tlie  sun,  and  shivering  with 
tiic  ague.  The  unfortunate  peasantry, 
in  their  fur  caps,  brown  jackets  and 
trouseis,  were  repairing  their  half-de- 
im)lisiied  cottages  ;  tiieir  women,  though 
jiale  and  thin  for  want  of  food,  and  the 
iiaidshiiis  they  had  endured  when  driven 
frcjm  their  homes  before  the  retreating 
'i'urks,  were  still  clean  and  neat  in  their 
attire  :  1  saw  them  dig  up  the  heads  of 
Indian  corn  which  they  had  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  tlii'n  feebly  ixuind  the 
i;riiin  in  wooden  mortars.  I  asked  them 
to  spare  me  a  little  bread,  and  they 
oHered  me  u  few  heads  of  corn  ;  and 
when  i  oflered  them  money  for  scime 
milk,  they  replied,  that  their  cattle  had 
been  all  swept  away  months  before, 
Ac."— Vol.  H.  p.  112. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
more  extracts  from  this  very  amusing 
book,  which  we  again  recommend  to 
oui'  readers.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
clude with  one  containing  an  account  of 
AdiianojiU;  : 

*'  A<lrianO|de,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  'I'nrks  in  Kuro|)e,  and  from  whence 
Sultan  INlahoMiet,  in  the  fifteentii  cen- 
tury, marched  to  s»-cure  the  rich  prize 
ot  Constantinople,  is  a  splendid  speci  • 
men   of  u  Moslem  city :  built  partly  on 


the  side  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  the  rich 
banks  of  the  Tunja,  its  appearance  is 
most  imposing  from  every  point  of  view. 
The  chief  object  on  which  the  eye  rests, 
is  the  great  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim,  the 
pride  of  the  city.  Its  swelling  dome  and 
lofty  minarets  throw  other  religious  edi- 
fices and  the  private  dwellings  into 
shade  ;  for  it  is  considered  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  Mahomedan  temple 
in  the  world. 

"  'I'hree  rivers,  the  Tunja,  Arda,  and 
Maritza,  unite  their  streams  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  and  then  flow  in  one  deep 
channel  into  the  gulf  of  Enos.  The 
confluence  of  these  rivers  is  said  to  be 
the  spot  where  Orestes  Lived  his  blood- 
stained limbs  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  and  where  the  city  was  first 
commenced,  which  the  Emperor  Adrian 
afterwards  extended,  and  whose  name 
it  bears.  Long  stone  bridges  over  the 
Tunja  lead  to  the  city  from  the  south 
and  west,  and  from  the  north  it  is  ap- 
proached by  the  heifihts  which  com- 
mand it  .  .  .  There  are  gardens  filled 
with  poplar  and  fruit  trees  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  city,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  the  flat- roofed  houses  rise  in  terraces 
one  over  the  other  from  the  upper  sto- 
ries. The  streets  are  narrow,  and  dark- 
ened by  closed  balconies,  which  |)roject 
from  the  upper  stories  ;  but  they  arc 
e-xceedingly  cool." — Vol.  11.  p.  lo4. 


Art.  Xill. — Militdrt)  Reininisce/icis, 
fdtracted Jroin  a  Journal  of  ueurti/ 
Forty  Years'  active  Service  in  tlic 
East  Indies.  By  Colonel  Jaiucs 
Welsh. 

This  work  is  not  so  exclusively  mili- 
tary as  niight  have  been  expected.  It 
c<mt:iins  much  gcographichal  informa- 
tion, (though  not  in  the  most  [lalaiable 
or  intelligible  forin,}  and  some  curious 
particulars  as  to  the  chaiacter  and  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants.  The  joys  of 
tiger  huntinu;,  and  the  tyranny  of  Hindoo 
Hajahs,  figure  (of  course]  in  alto  relief. 
"  l>iscoursing  one  morniny,"  says  Co- 
lonel Welsh,  "  at  Colonel  (iillespie's 
about  the  hunting  of  tigers,  he  proposed 
we  should  get  oni;  fnim  Mr.  Cole  at 
Mysore,  and  hunt  him  on  horseback 
with  spears;  a  cage  was  aecoidingly  re- 
ceived fr(»m  Closepctt,  with  a  fine  l.irgi; 
and  aciive  tii;er  ;  the  l>arty,  consistin;,' 
of  five  or  six  horsemen,  assembled  im- 
mediately, and  I  t)rdered  a  Naigue  ami 
six  Sepoys  out  with  the  cart  t<i  tin;  race- 
c«)urse,  (Jti  which  it  was  determineil  lo 
hunt.     In  order  to  make  ine  au  fail  at 
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Ihis  sport,  the  Colonel  made  me  a  pre- 
sent of  oue  of  his  owu  spears,  made  on 
purpose  for  him  at  Calcutta  ;   and  the 
}!Udrd  wa-s  ordered  to  draw  up,  unloaded, 
between  the  cart  and  the  cantouiuent, 
to  prevent  tlie  tiger  from  going  in  that 
direction.    The  door  was  turned  towards 
the  country,  and  opened,  when  out  crept 
the  animal,  and  looking  round,  ran  im- 
mediately npou  the  guard,  the  nearest 
man  of  whom    presented   his  bayonet, 
which,  entering  his  side,  threw  him  over. 
Recovering  iu  an  instant,  he  twisted  the 
hilt  of  the  bayonet  off  the  end  of  the 
musquet,    and    knocked   down   the  Se- 
poys, oue  after  another,  like  a   set  of 
uine-pins.    The  scene  was  so  novel,  and 
the  result  so  unlooked-for,  that  we  were 
all  paralysed ;    the  animal   actually  put 
bis    paws   on   one   man's  shoulders    in 
spite  of  musqnet  and  bayonet,  and  bit 
three  or  four  teeth  out  of  his  head.    And 
of  four  suflerers,  for  whom  a  handsome 
present  was  raised  by  subscription,  this 
poor  fellow  was  most  dangerously  wound- 
ed.    At  length,  having  prostrated  all  his 
nearest  opponents,  the   beast   crouched 
down,  when   the   Colonel  rode  at  him 
fiUl  tilt,  and  delivered  his  spear ;  but  1 
saw  iu  following  him,  that  it  stuck  in 
the  ground,  close  to  his  ucck,  but  had 
not  entered.    He  then  chased  the  Co- 
lonel, and  the  Aumildar,  the  head  native 
iu  the  Pettah  on  the  part  of  the  Mysore 
government,  and  then  crouched  a  second 
time.     About   twenty  Peons,   belonging 
to  the  FoHJdar,  now  advanced,  and  oue 
from  their  number  ran  up  behind   the 
crouching    monster,    and   with  a    long 
straight  sword  cut  him  across   the   tail. 
The  animal  then  rose,  and  turning  round, 
received   a   stab    in   the    mouth;    wheu 
rusiiing  on,  the  man  retreated,  still  cut- 
ting at  him,  till  he  drew  him  into  the 
midst  of  his   comiades,   who   instantly 
dispatched    him    witii     some    hundred 
\\  on  lids."     So  much  for  the  tiger,  and 
now    for   the    Rajah  I      But    we   should 
first  remark,  that  '*  having  broken   the 
iee,"  .Mr.  Coie  was  afterwards  "so  kind 
as  to  furnijh  frequent  subjects"  for  this 
barbarous  and    horrid   amusement.      A 
tiger  in  his   native   jungle    attacked    by 
armed  men  ou  an  elephant,  or  by  a  few 
desperados  with  tire-arms,  is  well  enough 
to  hear  of;  but  tigers  sent  for  from  Air. 
Cole  and  pent  up  iu  cages,  to  be  hemmed 
iu  by  Sepoys,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Peons, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  execution  they  may 
do  to  right  and  left  by  the  bye,  fie  upon 
it.     It  smacks  of  torture   and  tyranny  I 
.\t  Punuymaut  Koondoo,  Colonel  Welsh 
became  acipiaiiited  with  the  Rajah,   Lin- 
grajunder  \Vodeer.     This  monster  beintr 


enshrined  as  God  of  the  conntry,  U 
somewhat  severe  iu  exacting  homage. 
If  his  worshipers,  for  in.^tance,  wheu 
they  stand  before  his  throne  incessantly 
calling  out  Maha  Swamee,  ("  Great 
God'.")  should  be  suddenly  bit  by  a 
musquito  and  loosen  their  hands ;  "  a 
sign  (too  well  known)  would  be  made, 
and  tlieir  heads  would  be  off  in  a  twink- 
ling." "  Speaking  to  my  old  friend  the 
butler,"  says  Colonel  Welsh,  "  I  a^ked 
him  how  he  came  to  be  so  sickly  since  I 
saw  him,  and  what  had  become  of  four 
fat  Bengalees,  who  amused  me  with 
their  civilities  when  I  was  tiiere."  — 
"  He  turned  pale  and  trembled  ;  told 
me  he  had  had  a  fever,  but  was  now 
better,  and  that  the  other  men  were  gone 
away.  I  rallied  him  on  his  grave  ap- 
pearance, and  inquired  if  he  was  not 
happy.  He  immediately  replied,  '  Hap- 
py I  he  must  be  happy  in  such  a  service ; 
that  every  oue  under  the  Maha  Swamee 
enjoyed  happiness.' "  Early  the  next 
moiuing  this  same  man  entreated  to 
speak  to  Colonel  Welsh  in  private. 
"  No  sooner  were  we  alone,"  conti- 
nues the  latter,  "  than  he  threw  him- 
self at  my  feet,  and  entreated  me,  by 
the  memory  of  bis  old  master,  to  save 
his  life.  The  four  Bengalees,  whom  I 
had  left  fat  and  happy,  had  become  dis- 
satisfied with  promises,  and  wages  pro- 
tracted and  never  paid ;  they  had  de- 
manded their  dismissal,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence been  inhumanly  murdered. 
He  himself  bad  applied  for  leave,  and 
was  immediately  mulcted  of  all  he  had, 
and  his  thumbs  squeezed  in  screws  made 
on  purpose,  and  used  in  native  wars ; 
his  body  flagellated,  and  a  threat  held 
out,  that  the  next  offence  would  be 
death."  (Vol.  1.  p.  350.)  Through  Co- 
lonel Welsh's  meaus,  and  by  the  help  of 
a  white  lie,  this  poor  feilow  esciiped; 
but,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why 
did  not  they  hunt  this  tiger  instead  of 
the  other  ?  We  shall  conclude  with  the 
ceremony  of  walking  through  fire  I 
"  Bangalore.  On  the  12th  of  March, 
lbl3,  being  invited  by  the  Hindoos  of 
our  corps  to  see  the  ceremony  of  walking 
through  fire,  I  mounted  my  horse,  ac- 
companied  by  Captain  Pepper,  and  rode 
to  the  spot,  in  rear  of  the  native  lines, 
where  au  oblong  pit  was  prepared  eigh- 
teen feet  by  twelve.  I  am  not  aware  of 
its  depth,  because  on  our  arrival  it  was 
full  of  live  coals  perfectly  red  hot.  A 
procession  then  arrived  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  every  one  of  them  either  walked 
or  danced  deliberately  through  the  fire 
lengthways,  having  only  two  landing- 
places  in  the  ceutie  of  each  of  the  small- 
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est  falls.  The  fire  was  actually  so  in- 
tense, that  we  could  not  approach  its 
margin,  but  sat  on  our  horses  at  a  few 
yards'  distance  watching  every  motion. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Hooly  Feast, 
and  I  understood  the  particular  cere- 
mony was  in  honour  of  the  small-pox 
deity,  Mariamah,  to  whom  they  sacrifice 
a  cock,  before  they  venture  into  the  fur- 
nace. Then  besmeared  all  over  with 
some  yellow  stuff,  they  go  backwards 
and  forwards  both  quick  and  slow,  with- 
out apparent  suflFtring,  and  one  man 
carried  an  infant  on  his  shoulders  which 
did  not  even  cry." — Vol.  II.  p.  50. 


Art.  W\.—Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  K.  C.  B,,  Late  Governor 
of  Madras,  ^c.    Vol.  III. 

A  surpLEMENTARY  volumc  of  corre- 
spondence is  always  unpromising — it 
promises,  that  is,  to  be  worse  than  the 
j)receding,  and  the  volume  before  us  is 
all  correspondence.  "  I  never  doubted," 
says  the  Editor,  "  how  the  work  would 
be  viewed,"  but  "  I  had  an  impression 
that  a  good  deal  of  condensation  would 
be  required,"  and  "  I  sincerely  rejoice  to 
find  that  I  was  mistaken."  He  then 
proceeds  to  state  that  much  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  came  into  his  hands  after 
the  former  selection  was  made ;  "  the 
military  papers  in  particular  which  carry 
on  so  delightfully  the  narrative  of  events 
from  1780  and  1784,  and  the  extensive 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Elphinstonc, 
Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Sir  T.  Hislop,  and  otlier 
distinguished  persons."  It  is  obvious 
that  the  military  details,  if  they  are 
worth  any  thing  at  all,  would  have  been 
doubly  acceptable  in  their  proper  time 
and  order,  and  it  does  not  appear  why 
they  were  not  forthcoming  before  ;  they 
are,  however,  as  Mr.  G.  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand, tlie  best  part  of  the  volumc. 
Wc  have  already  noticed  the  character 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  j)olitical  views, 
clear  and  good  in  detail,  and  narrow  in 
principle,  (like  an  arithmetical  ruler, 
exact  when  you  have  set  it,)  and  for  far- 
ther confirmation  we  shall  quote  his 
remarks  on  the  government  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  subsequent  changes  in  France. 
"  I  wish,"  says  he,  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Foulis,  on  hearing  the  fate  of  I)u  Pres- 
nicuil  and  Monsabar,  and  tlie  proceed- 
ings of  the  bed  of  justice,  "  I  wish 
Louis  may  avail  himself  of  the  powerful 
engine  he  has  in  his  hands,  a  standing 
army,  to  crush  the  mutineers  of  his 
Parliament."  And  why?  Because  "  if 
tljey  carry  tlieir  point  of  establishing  a 
free  government,  commerce  will  become 


as  honourable  among  them  as  it  is  in 
England,  and  France  will  then  prove  by 
sea,  what  she  is  now  by  land,  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world."  (If  she  be 
free  she  will  flourish,  there/ore  she 
ought  not  to  be  free.)  "  Every  means 
ought  to  be  taken  to  discourage  and 
suppress  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  a  nation 
that  is  so  formidable  a  rival  as  France." 
"  I  would  recommend  you  and  all  your 
loyal  party  to  drink  prosperity  to  Louis 
and  confusion  to  his  parliament ;"  and 
again,  "  If  I,  like  you,  were  liable  to  be 
possessed  with  blue  or  any  other  devils, 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  France  would 
be  more  likely  than  any  thing  else  to 
produce  such  an  event,  for  as  a  friend  to 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  Britain,  I 
cannot  behold  with  indifference  the  res- 
toration of  French  liberty."— P.  49. 

A  man  had  better  be  born  without  a 
country  than  love  it  in  this  way  !  It 
was  a  grand  discovery  for  a  governor- 
general  of  Madras  that  it  is  well  with  a 
nation  when  she  is  free  ;  why  was  not 
he  permitted  to  add  that  it  wjU  be  well 
with  all  nations  when  all  are  free  ?  On 
the  subject  of  war,  Sir  T.  Munro  re- 
marks, that  "  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  the  arts,  war  be- 
comes more  frequent  and  more  general," 
and  that  '•  this  is  the  true  end  of  civili- 
zation," a  conclusion  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  was  partly  ironical. 

Art.  XV.— y/  Sketch  of  the  Princi- 
pal Means  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  ameliorate  the  Intellec- 
tual and  Moral  Condition  of  the 
f for  king-  Classes  at  liirmingham. 
By  William  Matthews.  12ino. 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

This  narrative  is  enlarged  from  the 
Introduction  to  Mr.  Matthews's  History 
of  tlie  Origin,  Progress,  &c.,  of  Gas- 
lighting.  Its  publication  in  a  separate 
form  will,  we  hope,  promote  the  object 
of  tiie  writer,  and  stir  up  benevolent 
spirits  in  manufacturing  towns  to  train 
and  enlighten  tlie  population  by  means 
similar  to  those  of  whicii  the  |)erseveriug 
employment  and  happy  results  are  here 
detailed.  An  account  is  given  of  various 
plans  and  institutions,  such  as  Sunday- 
schools,  an  Artisans'  Library,  a  Philo- 
sophical Institution  ;  of  the  exertions  by 
which  they  were  established,  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  liad  to  encounter,  and 
tlie  intiueuce  which  they  have  exercised. 
We  find  at  liirmingham,  as  almost  every 
where  tlirougiiout  the  country,  the  clergy 
foremost  in  hostility  to  whatever  tends 
to  enlarge  and  infoi  lu   the  public  mind. 
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Paid  to  instruct,  or  they  ought  not  to  be 
paid  at  all,  they  hare  too  commonly  re- 
sisted instmction  altogether,  till  resist- 
ance could  no  longer  avail,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  pollute  the  instruction 
which  they  could  not  prevent.  Libraries, 
schools,  &c.,  have  either  been  the  ob- 
jects of  their  decided  hostility,  or  have 
been  yet  more  endangered  by  their  trea- 
cherous patronage.  But  the  day  of  their 
iuflueuce,  which  is  the  people's  night,  is 
wearing  fast  away  ;  and  when  its  son 
does  set,  it  will  rise  no  more. 

The  following  extract,  while  it  con- 
tains an  honourable  record  of  benevo- 
lent exertions,  implies  an  admonition  to 
those  who  arc  similarly  situated  to  go 
and  do  likewise  : 

"The  merit  and  praise,  however,  of 
adt'ancing  the  progress  of  improvement 
among  the  aitizans  of  Birmingham,  prin- 
cipally belong  to  men  whose  days  were 
devoted  to  business,  and  whose  active 
employments  left  them  but  little  leisure 
for  other  purposes;  but  a  part  even  of 
that  leisure  was  cheerfully  and  meritori- 
ously appropriated  to  giving  useful  in- 
struction to  those  who  most  wanted  it. 
Such  were  the  men  who  employed  every 
laudable  means  by  which  knowledge 
could  be  diffused  among  the  industrious 
and  enterprising  inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham, and  probably  their  exertions  have 
contributed  much  towards  the  formation 
of  their  present  general  character. 
Though  former  events  may  indeed  have 
cast  a  gloomy  shade  upon  its  reputation, 
where  is  now  the  town  in  the  British 
empire  whose  population  is  more  cou- 
spicnons  for  sentiments  and  conduct  ac- 
cordant with  the  enlightened  and  liberal 
spirit  of  the  age  ?  And  where  are  the 
working  classes  more  generally  remark- 
able for  their  intelligence,  information, 
and  orderly  conduct  ? 

**  Birmingham  may  probably  be  ad- 
duced as  one  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances and  strongest  proofs  of  tlie  civi- 
lizing and  moral  effects  of  education, 
that  characterize  modern  times.  Pre- 
vious to  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  work'ug  classes  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity,  whenever  trade  was  so 


bad  as  to  occasion  a  deficiency  of  em- 
ployment, or  provisions  were  at  a  high 
price,  bakers,  millers,  butchers,  farm- 
ers, and  others,  became  the  objects  of 
their  hatred  and  vengeance,  and  often 
suffered  considerably  from  the  depreda- 
tions committed  upon  them,  by  the  in- 
jury or  destruction  of  their  property. 
Happily,  however,  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation has  obviated  those  very  serious 
evils  ;  and  such  violations  of  justice  and 
law,  as  indiscriminate  plunder  and  riot- 
ous assemblages,  do  not  now  occur  to 
disgrace  the  population.  Though  en- 
dued with  feeling,  they  have  learned  to 
reason,  and  consequently  their  actions 
are  consonant  with  their  improved  con- 
dition. 

"  That  the  origin  of  the  several  plans 
for  ginng  useful  information  to  the  arti- 
sans of  Birmingham,  belongs  to  Mr. 
James  Luckcock,  and  a  few  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  town,  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  detail.  Their  labours  in  this 
great  and  good  work  have  been  unre- 
mitting for  a  very  long  period,  and  thou- 
sands can  testify  to  their  successful  ef- 
fects. They  commenced  many  years 
before  Dr.  Birkbeck  delivered  his  lec- 
tures to  the  mechanics  at  Glasgow,  and 
of  which  the  public  did  not  hear  till 
nearly  twenty  years  after  they  were  de- 
livered. But  as  so  much  has  recently 
been  said  and  written  about  the  origin 
and  utility  of  Mechanics'  Institutions, 
ought  the  great,  useful,  and  disinterested 
services  of  James  Luckcock  and  Thomas 
Carpenter  and  their  associates,  to  pass 
unregarded,  when  their  exertions  have 
been  so  remarkably  meritorious  ?" — Pp. 
23—25. 


Art.  XVI. — Panorama  of  Stcitzer- 
land  as  viewed  from  the  Summit  of 
Mont  Riffhi,  Itj  H.  Keller  ;  trith  a 
Circular  yieta  of  the  Country  by 
General  Pfyffer,  and  Descriptive 
Notices.    24s.  coloured,  12«.  plain. 

A  VERY  useful  thing  for  those  to  take 
with  them  who  travel ;  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful thing  for  those  to  look  at  who  stay 
at  home. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


0)1  Social  Communion  and  Co-opera- 
tion. 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor. 

Bristol,  Sept.  4,1830. 


the  principles  of  his  plan  for  giatuitonsly 
educating  mankind  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guages, vvliich  he  laid  before  the  public 
some  time  before  his  death,  and  which 
plan  would  doubtless  be  found  in  many 


1  HAVE  long  been  persuaded  that  the     lespects   admirably   adapted    to    such   a 
progressive  improvement  of  the  age  in     cour.<e  of  instruction. 


which  we  live,  as  well  as  the  example  of 
lival  sects  and  parties,  would  induce  so 
thinking  a  people  as  the  Unitarians  to 
make  some  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  societies,  and  the  mode 
of  conducting  their  public  services ;  so 
as  to  call  forth  the  energies,  and  employ 
the  talents  of  every  individual,  as  far  as 
those  energies  and  talents  might  be  ca- 
pable of  exercise  and  usefulness ;  and 
generally  to  make  social  communion  and 
co-opcratiou  the  test  of  their  Christian 
fellowship  :  and  I  have  been  much 
])leased  of  late  to  see  this  subject  brought 
forward  and  enforced  with  ability,  in  the 
Monthly  Repository  and  Christian  Re- 
former. 

Amongst  other  plans  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  most  desirable  object,  I 
■would  suggest  the  following,  which  I  do 


2.  'I'hat  compiled  sermons  should  be  en- 
couraged instead  of  condemned,  and  hence 
that  the  public  discourses  should  not 
consist  of  those  tame,  common-place, 
desultory,  and  disjointed  effusions,  which 
are  usually  prepared  for  the  sake  of  an 
apparent  originality;  and  hastily  i)enned, 
and  either  as  hastily  spoken,  or  else  de- 
livered with  a  drawling  utterance;  but 
of  compilations  from  the  most  eloquent 
and  inspiring  productions  of  the  choisest 
spirits  and  ablest  pens,  that  have  en- 
lightened, purified,  and  enraptured  so- 
ciety. And  here  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  scope  as  ample  would  be 
left  for  the  exeicise  of  taste  and  talent  in 
the  selection  of  compilations,  and  v/hidi 
might  be  interspersed  with  original  ob- 
servations  and  comments,  as  exists  at 
present  in  the  apparently  original  coni- 


iiot  propose  on  my  own  authority,  but     position  of  entire  discourses.     1  say  ap- 
as  a  scheme  of  my  late  excellent  friend    parently,   for  it  must  be  obvious  to  all 


Dr. Spencer;  and  which,  as  it  has  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  laid  before  the 
public,  I  will  give,  if  not  in  his  own 
words,  yet  in  full  accordance  with  his 
views. 

1.    That  theological  learning  should  be 
diffused  throughout  the  congregation,  and 
for  that  purpose,  there  should  be  formed, 
.in  each  society,  a  divinity  class,  the  mem- 
bers of  ■«««.iv.'irlLshould  be  regarded  as  the 
elders  of  the   soci*;*jrivty;  and   who  should 
subject  themselves   tutaii',  certain  rules   for 
intellectual  and  »criptui,it)al  improvement, 
and  the  attainment  of  bibnj  'Jcal  literature, 


that  originality  cannot  be  expected  in 
ordinary  and  hackneyed  subjects  beyond 
mere  expression,  and  which  expression 
is  not  very  likely  to  exceed,  in  force  and 
beauty,  that  of  those  profound  and 
erudite  characters  whose  works  surpass 
all  praise. 

Why  then  should  the  sublime  and  elo- 
quent effusions  of  our  best  and  most  ap- 
proved writers  be  shut  out  of  our  pul- 
pits ?  Wliy  should  not  those  efl!'usions 
be  made  as  useful  in  their  re-delivery  as 
when  first  breathed  forth  by  their  ad- 
mired autliors  ^  Why  should  they  be 
closed  in  the  jjulpit,  while  oj)en  in  the 


to  tlic  extent  of  the  usual  di.ii  'vinity  course 

at  college,  amongst  whom  tni^^j^g  picsent  study,  and  the  more  esi)ecially,  when  it 
order  of  ministers  might  beco.  jjoi;  j^a-  is  considered,  that  the  great  majority 
ders  or  teachers  :  hut  while  books  j  might  of  our  members,  from  their  secular  cu- 
be had,  and  perseverance  employcpj.^,!  j,,  gagements,  have  no  lime  or  opportunity 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  no  o.>^.j^|,^,j.  f,),.  t;],g  perusal  of  those  productions? 
teachers,  however  desirable,  would  -^hhe  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  cer- 
ntial ;     and    thus    biblical    learniuj^    .,     taiuly  great  inconsistency  in  objecting  to 

'    '   xcept  indeed  ou 

tians  who  enter- 

_ _     ^.  pectation  of  some 

Doctor  proposed  to  conduct  the  literary     ne\  ^^^   .^„j    j<j,^.(.iai    inspiration   attending 
pursuits  of  this  class  in  accordance  with     the     j,^  j,i,i,i-n;    ministration   of    the    word, 


essential;     and    tlius    Dioiicai    iicuimihi  .,     taiuly  great  inconsistency  i 

might  be  diffused  throughout  the  con-  ^    their  public  re  delivery,  ext 

gregation,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  ^vv  the  part  of  those  Christia 

or  two  rcvermd  individuals.    The  good  t..,  ^,^j„  .^„   undefined  expect; 


\ 
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which  it  would  be  profane  to  limit  to 
any  previously  composed  effusion,  how- 
ever pjons  or  excellent :  with  such  per- 
sons truly,  the  objection  may  be  con- 
sistent, but  qnite  ridiculous  with  those 
wlio  entertain  no  such  chimerical  expec- 
tations. In  fact  the  requiring  original 
compositions  upon  hackneyed  subjects 
and  ordinary  occasions,  is  just  as  unrea- 
sonable as  though  all  the  published  dra- 
matic performances  were  to  be  prohi- 
bited from  being  acted  on  the  stace,  and 
the  performer  should  be  expected  to 
compose  an  entire  new  piece  for  every 
occasion,  and  spont  and  act  only  his  own 
original  compositions  ;  or  as  though  the 
minister  were  expected  to  be  the  com- 
poser of  entire  new  hymns  and  lessons 
for  every  service. 

I  therefore  consider  the  objection    to 
compilations  as  founded  in  nothing  bnt 
prejudice  ;  and  while,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  it  argues  an  overweening   fond- 
ness for  novelty,  which  like  that  of  the 
Athenians  of  old,  leads  them  continually 
to   "  seek    after   some    new   thing,"   it 
argues  on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  no 
great  portion  of  modesty,  in  choosing  to 
differ  in  mere  language,  without  differ- 
ing  an   lota    in    essential    matter  from 
those  shining  lights  who  have  enlight- 
ened  the  path  before  them,  and  are  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  "  the  lamps  unto 
their  footsteps."    It  is,  I  know,  objected, 
that  in  such  case  the  minister  would  be 
shining  in  borrowed  plumes  ;  but  it  may 
be  answered,  that  it  is  the  m'mhtry  alone 
and  not  the  minister,  that  shculd  be  re- 
garded; and  the  knowledge  of  its  being 
a  duty  to  borrow  those  plumes,  for  the 
adornment,  not  so  much  of  the  minister  as 
of  the  people,  would  place  them  where 
alone  they  ought  to  be  placed — in   tlie 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  hearers  ;  and  it 
would  then  be  seen,  that  it  is  far  befer 
for  the  people  that  the  minister  should 
shine    in    borrowed    plumes,  than    not 
shine  at  all.     The  fact  is,  that  I  am  only 
insisting    upon    the    open    and    honest- 
avowal   and   countenance  of  a   practice 
which   exists,   and   has   always    existed 
suh  rosd,  amongst   the  ministers  of  all 
denominations ;    and   I  only  pro[  ose  to 
relieve   them   from   the   charge,  of  dis- 
honesty, by  assigning  to  them  as  a  right 
what  they  now  possess  themselves  of  by 
stealth,    and    which,    1    am   persuaded, 
would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple,  because  they  would   then    get   the 
compositions  of  first-rate  men  in  a  pure 
and  unsullied  state,  without  being  spoil- 
ed and  tortured  by  the  ordinary  cajjacity 
of  each  individual,  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  them  apj)ear  as  hi,s  own  ;  besides 


which  it  wonkl  cn.ihic  the  ministers  to 
devote  their  time,  talents,  and  learning, 
much  more  usefully  in  the  can.se  of 
Christian  truth  than  they  can  do  now, 
either  by  transposing  the  works  of  a 
thousand  predecessors  into  language  of 
their  own  choice,  or  by  labouriug  in  the 
hopeless  effort  of  "  creating  all  things 
new,"  which  are  iu  fact  "  as  old  as  the 
creation." 

3.  That  a  minister  or  reader,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  one  of  the  divinity  class 
or  elders,  and  whose  only  essential  quali- 
fication should  be,  a  popular,  correct,  and 
pleasing  talent  at  recitation,  should  be  en- 
gaged to  deliver  such  compilations  as 
should  be  selected  and  arranged  for  him 
by  a  committee  of  such  elders,  or  other- 
wise the  ministerial  office  might  be  per- 
formed, in  turn,  by  such  of  the  divinity 
class  or  elders  as  may  have  a  talent  for 
popular  and  correct  delivery ;  and  to 
whom  the  selection  and  compilation  of 
the  discourses  might  in  that  case  be  en- 
trusted ;  always  bearing  in  mind,  as  a 
governing  rale,  that  if  the  minister  can- 
not fascinate  the  ear,  his  ministry  is  not 
likely  to  reach  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing. 

4.  That  in  connexion  with  such  a  mi- 
nistration, a  Uturgtf,  trith  short  forms  of 
prayer,  would  better  suit  the  devotional 
services  than  extemporaneous  effusions, 
or  original  compositions  ;  and  which 
liturgy,  by  possessing  an  extensive  va- 
riety of  forms,  and  being  made  subject 
to  the  discretionary  selection  of  the  mi- 
nisfy,  would  retain  a  sufficiency  of  no- 
velty to  interest  the  mind,  while  it  would 
avoid  the  monotony  so  tiresome  iu  the 
liturgy  of  the  Established  Church. 

5.  That  special  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  singing  department,  and  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  should  be  associated 
and  properly  trained  for  conducting  this 
most  interesting  pait  of  public  worship  ; 
which,  if  regulated  by  a  sweetly-toned 
organ,  conld  not  fail  to  enchant  the  ima- 
gination, and  crown  with  rhapsody  the 
pure  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  glowing 
eloquence  and  ferveut  devotion  poured 
forth  from  the  pulpit. 

The  Unitarians  have  been  too  negli- 
gent of  eye-gate  and  ear-gate,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  excellent  Bnnyan,  not 
remembering  that  it  is  through  those 
portals  that  truth  has  to  penetrate  to  the 
heart  atid  understanding;  and  were  it 
not  for  their  neglect  iu  this  respect,  they 
would  succeed  much  better  than  tliey  do 
(to  use  the  words  of  the  same  writer) 
"  in  taking  the  town  of  Mansoul," 

6.  Tliat  one  patt  of  the  Lord's  day 
sliould  be  set  apart  for  social  religious 


7  IB 
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discussion  and  inquiry,  to  be  open  to  the 
members  and  such  friends  as  they  may 
introduce,  which  would  operate  as  the 
sure  means  of  promoting  that  union  and 
co-operation  which  are  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  a  society.  In  fact  it 
can  at  present  hardly  be  said,  that  our 
congregations  are  societies,  since  they 
are  deficient  in  those  social  meetings  and 
intercourses  which  identify  a  society. 

7.  That  the  members  should  habitu- 
ally carry  on  a  system  of  fiome  missionary 
exertions,  by  the  distribution  of  tracts, 
and  by  social  religious  conversation  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  re- 
port progress,  once  a  month,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  elders.  A  wide  field  of  use- 
fulness would  here  be  opened  to  the 
society,  particularly  the  female  part, 
whose  leisure  time  might  thus  be  occu- 
pied in  the  best  of  causes. 

8.  That  a  public  breakfast  or  tea-party, 
similar  to  the  Moravian  love-feast,  should 
be  held  in  the  vestry  or  other  convenient 
place,  at  least  four  times  a  year,  for 
the  members  of  both  sexes  and  their 
friends,  and  which  could  not  fail  in  pro- 
moting that  fellowship  so  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  Christian  society. 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  plan  of 
my  late  excellent  friend,  for  the  im- 
provement of  Unitarian  societies;  and 
to  which  I  am  not  aware  of  any  solid 
objection ;  whilst  it  certainly  promises 
the  most  essential  advantages  that  a 
Christian  church  can  and  ought  to  pos- 
sess: and  I  cannot  help  thinking  how 
gratified  the  worthy  Doctor  would  have 
been  had  he  lived  to  see  the  lately-dis- 
covered work  of  the  great  Milton,  in 
which  several  of  the  more  important 
parts  of  tlic  foregoing  plan,  appear  to 
iiave  been  suggested  by  that  mighty  mind 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Were  such  a  plan  adopted,  then  in- 
deed would  our  churches  wipe  away  that 
'^  plague-spot  from  their  portals,"  to  use 
the  *'  second  -  thought"  words  of  a  late 
talented  seceder  from  otir  sacred  cause  ; 
that  pestilential  and  withering  apathy, 
which  so  often  impedes  their  pros|)erity, 
and  even  threatens  their  vital  extinction, 
and  to  which  the  finger  of  scorn  is  so 
often  pointed,  in  triumph,  by  the  advo- 
cates  of  the  popular  faith.  'I'hen  would 
our  warm-iiearted  zeal,  resulting  neces- 
sarily from  social  communion  and  co- 
operation in  the  cause  of  Christian  truth, 
remove  the  stigma  so  frequently  and  un- 
justly cast  upon  our  whole  body,  that  we 
arc  a  cold-hearted  people  —  the  frigid 
zone  and  frozen  region  of  Cliristianity  ; 
that  our  professed  liberality  res|(ecting 
the  sentiments  of  others,  is  nothing  but 


mere  indifference  to  the  importance  of 
truth  ;  that  we  are  not  in  earnest  even  in 
the  profession  of  our  own  avowed  theo- 
logical opinions  ;  that  we  are  a  worldly- 
minded  people ;  and  that  our  religious 
impressions  are  too  weak  to  produce 
any  bond  of  social  union  amongst  our- 
selves. I  hope,  however,  to  witness  the 
time,  when  a  call  for  the  adoption  of  the 
foregoing,  or  some  other  adequate  plan 
for  promoting  union  and  co-operation, 
shall  arise  simultaneously  throughout 
the  Unitarian  body. 

G.  P.  H. 


On  a  late  Address  to  the  Throne. 
To  the  Editor, 

Sir,  Sept.  12,  1830. 

I  have  observed,  in  the  public  prints, 
a  worthy  example  of  moral  decorum,  in 
an  address  to  the  king,  on  his  accession, 
from  the  freeholders  lately  assembled  at 
York.  They  refer  to  the  demise  of 
George  IV.,  without  hazarding  a  compli- 
ment to  his  memory,  and  their  condo- 
lence with  his  successor  is  confined  to 
the  affliction  of  the  royal  family,  in 
which  the  public  could  not,  reasonably, 
profess  to  share. 

You  have  inserted  (p.  641),  an  ad- 
dress, on  the  same  occasion,  from  "  tlie 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  in  and 
about  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster ;"  learned  and  religious  men, 
devoted,  by  their  profession,  to  the  es- 
pecial advancement  of  Christian  "  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity;"  and  who 
may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  sat  more 
constantly  than  those  involved  in  the 
perplexities  of  civil  life,  at  the  feet  of 
him,  who  **  taught  as  one  having  ati- 
thority — '  Let  your  y(;a,  be  yea,  and  your 
nay,  nay,  for  more  than  these  cometh  of 
evil.'  "  The  example,  then,  which  Chris- 
tian ministers  have  afforded  to  the  pub- 
lic, on  their  late  admission  to  a  royal 
audience,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  unsea- 
sonable inquiry. 

In  your  third  volume,  (N.  S.  428,) 
"  the  IJody"  are  described  as  '*  some- 
what courtly. "  Such  a  propensity 
would,  naturally,  endear  to  them  a  long- 
conceded  privilege  of  admission  to  the 
royal  presence,  in  their  collective  capa- 
city, whenever  they  request  to  appear 
with  an  address  of  condolence  or  of 
congratulation.  There,  as  you  remark, 
they  are  exposed  to  "  the  influence  of 
earthly  splendours,"  while  some,  pro- 
bably, "  for  the  first  time  gaze  on  pa- 
laces and  kings." 

Yon  add,  ♦'  there  was  a  Queen,  who 
was  not  addressed."    'iliat  hapless  wo- 
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man,  who  had  the  misfortnne  to  have 
been  born  a  princess,  was  selected,  from 
family-connexion,  as  the  devoted  victim 
of  court  policy ;  which  proposed,  by  an 
ill-starred  and  heartless  marriage,  and 
at  the  charg^e  of  a  burdened  people,  to 
retrieve  the  dissipated  fortunes  of  a 
prince.  Driven  from  England,  by  the 
rude  denial  of  attentions,  common  to  her 
station,  she  had  lately  returned,  pain- 
fully bereaved,  as  a  mother,  to  be  cruelly 
persecuted,  as  a  wife,  by  one  who,  under 
any  supposable  circumstances,  could 
have  no  moral  claim  to  a  reprisal.  But 
the  Court  of  Queen  Caroline  was  not 
held  at  St.  James's,  and,  a.s  you  cor- 
rectly say,  "  the  Body  was  lethargic." 

They  have,  however,  resumed  their 
vigilance,  and  continue  to  be  "  very  at- 
tentive to  the  royal  family,  and  loyally 
observant  of  all  great  events  in  its  his- 
tory." Thus,  while  complimenting  the 
"  known  disposition"  of  the  prince  in 
possession,  always  "  the  best  of  kings," 
they  express  "  sincere  condolence"  on 
the  demise  of  his  majesty's  "  royal 
brother,"  recollecting  his  "  auspicious 
sway,"  as  of  another  pater  patrUe  et 
decus  humani  generis ;  a  compliment  to 
his  worthy  distant  predecessor  Charles 
II.,  which  I  have  read  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  Stuart's  statue;  inscribed  there,  not 
by  his  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  the  esta- 
blished Liturgy,  had  already  constituted 
him  their  "  most  religious  king,"  but  by 
those  "  children  of  this  world,"  his 
majesty's  "  Royal  College  of  Physicians." 

George  III.,  in  1820,  (M.  R.  X\^  316,) 
had  been  described  by  the  Body,  when 
addressing  his  successor,  as  their  "  late 
venerable  and  beloved  sovereign.  " 
That  prince  was  ill  accompirshed,  as  a 
civil  governor,  to  direct  the  power  and 
policy,  or  to  advance  the  great  interests 
of  an  extended  empire,  especially  in 
eventful  times.  But,  excepting  his  fa- 
vourite royal  marriage  act,  a  fruitful 
source  of  princely  irregularities,  and  an 
indelible  opprobrium  on  his  name,  George 
in.  had  uniformly  recommended,  in  his 
personal  and  relative  deportment,  the 
moral  decencies  of  life ;  an  observance, 
which  not  even  the  "  Charity"  that 
"  hopeth  all  things"  could  ever  ascribe 
to  his  immediate  successor.  Yet  "  there's 
a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,"  from  un- 
seasonable exposure,  and  thus  the  Body 
could  only  discover,  in  George  IV.,  an- 
other "  revered"  and  '*  beloved  sove- 
reign." 

JVhat  nation,  humbly,  could  enjoy  Ms  reign  ! 
If  lost,  tchat  patience  could  the  loss  sus- 
tain J 


as,  sang,  in  a  former  age,  a  priest  of  the 
Episcopal  Body,  addressing  flattery  to  a 
royal  ear,  even  while  describing  the  so- 
lemn retributions  of  "  the  Last  Day." 

But  "  flattery"  cannot  sooth  "  the 
dull  cold  ear  of  death,"  nor  for  ever 
silence  the  testimony  of  truth.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  late  king,  as  a  monarch  and 
a  man,  are  passing  to  the  tribunal  of 
history,  where,  unless  power  or  preju- 
dice interfere,  "names  of  awe  and  dis- 
tance," a  Charles  II.,  or  a  George  IV., 
"  most  rank  with  common  men,"  and 
be  judged,  as  in  a  more  awful  presence, 
according  to  their  "  life,  character,  and 
behaviour,"  whatever  may  have  been 
their  "  birth,  parentage,  and  education." 

But  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  the  late  presentation  to  the  King, 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  repeti- 
tion of  courtly  common-places,  on  the 
demise  or  accession  of  royalty;  such  as 
might  have  been  conveniently  stereotyped 
for  the  use  of  addressers,  through  all  ge- 
nerations, while  "  sun  and  moon"  and 
monarchy  "  endure." 

It  appears,  that  two  members  of  the 
Body,  well  fitted  for  the  oflices  they  sus- 
tained, were  appointed  to  take  the  lead, 
on  this  occasion.  Adopting,  or,  perhaps, 
excusing  the  complimentary  phraseology 
of  the  address,  they  scruple  not  to  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  a  "  most  gracious" 
Athanasian  Sovereign  at  the  head  of 
their  Christian  brethren,  though  regard- 
ing many  of  them  as  erroneous  Chris- 
tians, however  sincere  in  purpose  and 
exemplary  in  character;  while  they  had 
been  ever  unreserved  in  the  profession 
of  their  own  Unitarian  opinions.  Such 
opinions,  other  members  of  the  Body  had, 
no  doubt, conscientiously  denounced  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  as  little  more 
than  disguised  deism.  Otherwise  "the 
fine  gold"  of  orthodoxy  has  "  become 
dim,"  and  the  mantles  of  her  Bragges 
and  Bradburys  have  fallen  wide  of  their 
remote  successors. 

The  Body  have  always  professed  to 
associate,  not  for  any  theological  pur- 
pose, but  merely  to  secure  and  extend 
their  common  toleration.  Yet  they  have 
frequently  employed,  in  this  address,  no 
doubt,  according  to  invariable  usage,  the 
solemn,  scriptural  language  of  a  common 
Christianity;  and  they  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  Sovereign  and  his  court, 
as  religious  persons,  uniting,  indeed,  to 
promote  their  civil  interests,  yet  ac- 
knowledging each  other  as  approved 
Christian  ministers.  This  view  of  the 
subject,  the  editor  of  "  the  Record" 
(p.  642)  had  a  right  to  assume,  and  ad- 
mitting his  justly  disputed  premises  that 
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orthodoxy  and  Christianity  are  synony- 
mous, it  will  not  be  easy  to  avoid  his 
conclusions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
editor  of  "the  World,"  (p.  645,)  with 
an  obvious  policy,  has  evaded  the  main 
question  at  issue,  and  thus,  givp  me 
leave  to  say,  has  little  merited  your 
high  commendation,  as  "  able,  manly, 
and  liberal." 

It  appears,  indeed,  morally  inexplica- 
ble, how  those  of  the  Body,  probably  a 
large  majority,  who  regard  the  Trinity 
as  an  essential  doctiine,  a  sine  qua  non  of 
Christian  faith  and  worship,  could,  on 
the  late  occasion,  virtually  acknowledge, 
as  Christians,  and  even  ap|)f)iut  as  their 
conductors  to  the  throne  of  the  Supreme 
Head  of  an  established  Athanasian 
church,  undisguised  Unitarians,  long 
honourably  distinguished  as  advocates 
of  "the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,"  in 
opposition  to  that  figment  of  the  schools, 
*'  a  tri  une  God." 

This  scholastic  dictum  the  lately-form- 
ed "Trinitarian  Society"  have  "made 
English ;"  though  not  so  easily  made 
either  revealed  scripture  or  common- 
sense.  Yet,  1  know  not  how  a  Trinita- 
rian can  reject  their  definition  of  Deity, 
however  appalling  to  every  other  Chris- 
tian, or  justly  censure  the  professed  de- 
sign of  their  association,  to  avoid  "  the 
necessity  of  unitiiiir  with  Socinians,  or 
avowed  Unitarians,"  under  the  common 
denomination  of  Christians  Nor  will  it 
be  surjirising,  should  this  Society,  even- 
tually, and,  perhaps,   in   no  long  time, 


detach  from  "  the  General  Body,"  all 
believers,  in  "  a  three-one  Jehovah," 
except  those,  if  such  be  found  among 
the  reputed  orthodox,  who,  like  Bishop 
Watson,  in  a  well  known  Catholic  pas- 
sage of  his  valuable  writings,  regard  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  involving  a 
long-agitated  question,  on  the  import  of 
scriptural  phraseology,  as  to  which, 
Christians  equally  sincere,  serious,  and 
persevering  in  their  inquiries,  may 
safely  and  acceptably  rest  in  opposite 
conclusions. 

Should  such  a  secession  reduce  the 
Body  to  a  size  too  inconsiderable,  any 
longer,  plausibly,  to  appear  at  court,  [ 
am  not  aware  that  the  civil  or  religious 
interests  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  con- 
nected with  the  general  interests  of  truth 
and  freedom,  or  the  reputation  of  the 
Body,  as  public  professors  of  Christian 
verity,  would  be  liable  to  sustain  any 
detriment.  The  address  to  "  the  powers 
tl  at  be,"  was  an  invention  of  "  worldly 
wisdom,"  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
state  purposes,  ad  captandnm  vulg^tx. 
Should,  however,  the  Body,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  supposed,  as  not  im- 
probable, continue  to  address,  though  in 
a  mode  less  observable,  they  will,  I 
trust,  reject  the  style  of  Tertullus;  while 
"to  Ca;sar,"  past  or  preseni,  and  "  the 
things  ihat  are  ("acsar's,"  they  apply  the 
apostolic  "  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ni'ss." 

AN  EXTRA-WATCHiMAN. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  JosF.ni  GAnniNrn. 
IS.IO.  Aug.  4,  in  the  .'V.ltli  year  of  his 
age,  Mr.  Josf.pii  Gardinkr,  of  ('rini;/r- 
ford,  a  higldy-respected  tnember  of  the 
conurcKation  assemblinir  in  the  New 
Unitaria?!  Cliapel,  Norwich.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  a  rapid  brain  fever.  The  Siiii- 
dav  i)revious  to  his  attack,  he  assembled 
with  his  fellow-worsliipers  in  their  ac- 
customed jtlace  in  cheerful  health,  none 
amonust  tliein  a|)pear!ng  more  likely  to 
asseuible  there  again  than  lie  ;  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  he  was  stretched  on  a 
fcverisili  bed  ;  the  third  he  was  laid  in 
his  prave ;  and  rtn  the  fourth  his  be- 
reaved friends  met  to  hear  the  last  pub- 


lic memorial  of  the  di'ceased.  "  When 
the  virtnotis  companion  is  torn  from  the 
bosom  of  his  friends,  when  the  invalua- 
ble relative  is  laid  low  amongst  his  kin- 
died,  when  the  dutit'iil  son  is  taken  away 
from  the  aged  and  widowed  mother, 
when  the  tender  liiisband  is  lost  to  the 
feeble  inquiries  of  the  sick  wife,  when 
the  alTectlonate  father  is  for  ever  re- 
moved from  the  fond  charge  of  his  rising 
offspring, —  when  one,  combininc  in  him- 
self all  these  relationships,  is  suddenly 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life;  then  it  is 
difiicult  to  say,  '  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  liord.'  But  this  is  only  at  the  first. 
•  *  •      When    time   lias   soltencd   our 
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erief,  and  the  memory  of  the  deiarted 
becomes  pleai>aut  in  it3  luonrnfnlness ; 
then  we  can  see  clear  proofs  of  divine 
love  in  our  affliction  ;  it  is  then  that  we 
become  more  ulive  than  ever  to  the  con- 
solations of  our  relierion ;  and  then  we 
can  say  with  tranquil  and  heartfelt  de- 
votion, •  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord 


hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.* " 

Samuel  Hone. 
Aug;.  27,  Samuel  Hone,  aged  15,  son 
of  Joseph  Hone,  Esq.,  Dublin.     He  was 
a  youth  of  promise,  being  a  good  scholar 
and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Tentcrden  District    Unitarian   Chris- 
tian Association. 

1  HAVE  to  announce,  in  your  valuable 
publication,  to  your  numerous  readers, 
another  of  our  friendly  meetinas,  so 
congenial  \vith  the  pure  and  elevated, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  benign  senti- 
ments, we  entertain  of  the  Father  of 
mercies  and  the  God  of  all  comfort, 
making  known  his  will  to  us  by  Jesus 
Christ,  the  inspired  messenger  of  his 
truth  and  grace,  sentiments  which  are 
so  dear  to  me,  and  continue  to  increase 
in  value  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  my 
ministry  to  the  Christian  congregation 
in  this  place. 

The  above  meeting  took  place  on 
Thursday  last.  We  had  an  afternoon 
service  in  the  chapel.  Mr.  Saint,  of 
Cranbrook,  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
engaged  in  prayer.  Mr.  G.  Bucklaud 
preached  from  John  xiv.  27,  My  Peace  I 
gice  unto  you.  He  stated  the  views  he 
entertained  of  the  mediatorial  office  of 
Christ,  and  interspersed  some  valuable 
practical  instructions.  He  gave  the  sub- 
ject a  wide  range,  and  particularly  re 
commended  coucord  among  the  profes- 
sors of  our  most  benevolent  and  peace- 
ful religion  ;  concluding  with  prayer. 

The  friends  who  inclined,  of  both 
sexes,  to  the  number  of  101,  then  met 
in  the  Court  Hall  of  the  Woolpack  Inn 
to  partake  of  tea.  Mr.  Mardon,  of 
Worship-Street  Chapel,  was  then  called 
upon  to  take  the  Chair,  and  with  his 
usual  urbanity  gave  out  the  sentiments. 
These  called  up  Messrs.  Pa\-ne,  Saitet, 
Holden,  Talbot,  Blundell,  with  the  two 
brothers,  Messrs.  John  and  George  Buck- 
laud,  who  have,  from  the  beginning,  so 
commcndably  supported  the  Benenden 
Chapel. 

VOL.  IV.  3  E 


The  struggles  of  our  Unitarian  bre- 
thren in  Ireland  were  not  forgotten,  so 
richly  deserving  of  our  sympathies  and 
high  admiration. 

After  this  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany was  called  to  the  sanguinary  but, 
in  its  issue,  glorious  and  triumphant 
stand  made  against  bigotry  and  despot- 
ism in  France. 

Thus  not  only  the  enlightening,  con- 
soling and  animating  nature  of  our 
principles,  but  recent  circumstances, 
rendered  this  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing meetings  we  have  yet  held. 

The  injustice  and  cruelty  of  Negro 
Slavery  also  was  not  overlooked.  This 
subject  drew  from  Mr.  Talbot  some  very 
forcible  observations  upon  the  foul  dis- 
grace it  still  continued  to  cast  upon  the 
Christian  name. 

Having  expressed  in  conclusion  our 
cordial  good  wishes  to  our  neighbours 
around  us  of  every  denomination,  and 
our  equally  cordial  thanks  to  our  Chair- 
man, about  half-past  eight  the  company 
retired  to  tlieir  respective  homes. 

L.  HOLDEN. 
Tenterden,  Sep.  8,  1830. 


Trinitaritin  Alarms  and  Combinatitms. 

The  irritation  of  a  certain  section  of 
the  Trinitarian  Body,  which  was  brought 
to  its  height  by  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Aspland  to  present  the  .Address  of  the 
Dissenting  Ministers  on  the  late  acces- 
sion of  his  Majesty  to  the  Throne,  stiil 
continues  to  manifest  itself  in  various 
absurd  and  disgusting  ways.  Almost  all 
the  respectable  members  of  the  party 
keep  aloof  from  these  proceedings.  TJie 
World  Newspaper,  and  the  Congrega- 
tional   Magaxine,   have    deprecated    the 
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disunion  among  Dissenters  to  which 
they  tend,  or  the  combination  with  fa- 
naticism wliich  may  be  substituted  for 
the  present  arrangements.  Nor  does  it 
seem  at  present  likely,  that  the  attempt 
to  break  up  the  "  General  Body"  as- 
sembling at  Red  Cross  Street,  will  be 
successful.  A  new  Body,  however,  is 
to  be  created ;  a  pure  Trinitarian  Body. 
Tliere  is  to  be  no  Unitarianism  ;  but 
there  may,  according  to  tlie  Constitution 
of  the  Society,  be  every  thing  else.  A\\- 
tinouiianism  or  Southcotianism,  or  any 
other  ism  may  "  claim  kindred  tliere  and 
liave  it.s  claims  allowed."  No  matter 
whence  the  ranks  are  recruited  in  a 
Crusade  so  holy.  But  these  worthies 
shall  speak  for  themselves. 

♦'  Trinitarian  Society.  —  At  a  Meeting 
of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of 
various  denominations,  viz.  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  and  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists, held  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Leather- 
Lane,  Holborn,  on  Monday,  August  30, 
1830,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ivimey  in  the 
Chair,  the  following  resolutions  were 
proposed  and  adopted : 

'■1.  That  a  Society  be  immediately 
formed,  to  be  called  '  The  General 
Union  of  Trinitarian  Protestaiit  Dis- 
senting Ministers,  residing  in  and  about 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster.' 

"  2.  That  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Society  shall  be,  to  ex- 
press a  united  opinion  on  every  suitable 
occasion,  and  especially  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  civil  or  religious  liber- 
ties of  I'rotestant  Dissenters. 

*'  3.  Tiiat  all  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers,  who,  with  their  respective 
j)laces  of  worship,  are  protected  by  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  and  who  profess  tlieir 
faith  in  the  distinct  personality  and 
oflices  of  the  TInee-One  Jehovah — Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  revealed 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  become  Members  of  this  Society, 
including  those  Ministers  who,  at  the 
present  Meeting,  may  give  in  their 
names,  and  any  others  who,  on  subse- 
(juent  ii|)plication,  may  be  introduced  by 
a  Member  of  the  Society,  and  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Committee. 

"  That  the  Primary  Committee  shall 
consist  of  two  Minister.s  of  each  deno- 
mination included  in  the  Society,  to  be 
chosen  annually,  with  power  to  add  to 
tiicir  number ;  and  that  the  Committee 
for  the  present  year  consist  of  the  Hev. 
Jolin  Bunce,  of  Chelsea ;  the  Hev.  Ri- 
chard Davies,  of  Walworth ;  the  Ik-v. 
Joseph  Ivimey,  of  Kagle  Street;  the 
Hev.  John  Ree.s,  of  Crown  Street,  Solio  ; 


the  Rev.  Thomas  Sharp,  A.M.,  of  Wool- 
wich ;  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Stodliart,  of 
Pell  Street. 

"  5.  That  Seven  Members,  selected 
from  the  different  denominations  com- 
prised in  the  Society,  and  nominated  by 
the  Primary  Committee,  shall  be  chosen 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  as  a  Managing 
Committee  for  one  year.  The  Chairman 
of  this,  and  also  of  the  Primary  Com- 
mittee, to  be  chosen  in  rotation,  from 
each  of  the  denominations. 

'*  6.  That  each  Member  of  the  Society 
shall  subscribe  Ten  Shillings  per  annum 
towards  constituting  a  fund  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  sums  subscribed  proving  in- 
adequate to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied 
by  an  application  for  voluntary  contri- 
butiotis,  from  the  members,  or  their  re- 
spective congregations. 

"  7.  That  a  General  Annual  Meeting 
shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  August,  to 
choose  a  Committee,  Treasurer,  and  Se- 
cretary ;  and  to  receive  reports,  audit 
accounts,  and  deliberate  on  what  furthei 
steps  may  best  promote  the  object  of  the 
Society.  The  Meeting  to  be  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer;  and  all  matters  pro- 
posed to  be  determined  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  present.  Otlier  meet- 
ings, in  the  intermediate  period,  may  bt 
called,  by  a  circular  notice  from  the  Se- 
cretary, under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  at  the  request  of  eight  Mem- 
bers belong] iig  to  eacli  denomination  in- 
cluded in  the  Society. 

"  8.  Tiiat  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smitli, 
13,  Kirby  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  be  tht 
Secretary  for  the  present  year ;  and  thai 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Ivimey,  51,  Devonshiri 
Street,  Queen  Square,  be  the  Treasure! 
for  the  same  period. 

'*  P.  S. — In  order  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility  of  misconception,  the  Members  o 
the  Society  now  formed  are  desirous  o 
disclaiming  any  intention  of  reflecting  oi 
the  orthodoxy  of  their  respected  bre- 
thren, who  still  adhere  to  what  is  terniet 
the  'General  Body  of  ProtcsUuit  Dissent 
ing  Ministers,'  meeting  at  Redcross  Stree 
Library;  but  as  gentlemen  assembling  a 
that  place  are  under  the  necessity  o 
uniting  with  Socinians  and  avowed  Uul 
tarians,  with  wiioni  many  Ministers  can 
not  conscientiously  unite,  upon  an; 
grounds,  or  under  any  pretence  what 
ever,  the  name  assumed  by  this  Societ; 
is  merely  designed  to  express  that  all  it: 
Members  are  exclusively  Trinitarian  it 
their  principles,  and  that  no  penson  de 
nying  the  scrijitnral  doctrine  of  tlie  Tri 
nity  in  Unity,  or  of  the  Essential  Deitj 
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and  all-snfllcicut  atouerueut  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  can  ever  be  admitted  as 
luenibers  of  this  body. 

"  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary." 
The    hands    of    the    ministers    were 
strengthened  by  a  previous  public  meet- 
ing of  Trinitarians  at  the  Paul's  Head, 
Cateaton  Street,  where  a  string  of  reso- 
lutions was   passed,   very  much  of  tiie 
same  description  as  those  adopted  at  the 
Smith  riot,  mentioned  in  our  last  num- 
ber ;  except  that  these  were  more  com  • 
prehensive,  and  included  an  approval  of 
all  attempts,  any  where  made  or  making 
by  the  soi-disaut  orthodox  to  put  down 
the  right  of  private  judgment.     We  have 
not  heard  whether   banners   were  dis- 
played at  this  meeting ;   but  if  so,  the 
most  appropriate  inscription  would  have 
been  "  '[he  Cause  of  Bigotry  and  Per- 
secution all  the  world  over."    The  Tri- 
nitarian Presbyterians,  both  in  and  out 
of  connexion  with  the  Kirk    have   also 
been  put  forward  to  claim  all  the  Pres- 
byterian Chapels  as  their  property,  and 
*'  a  bold  and  decided  movement"  to  ob- 
tain  them  has   been    recommended    in 
their  name  by  a  correspondent  in  the 
World,    The  seizure  of  a  few  endow- 
ments would  doubtless  be  very  conveni- 
ent.  The  war  does  not  yet  support  itself. 
The  following  begging  advertisement  has 
been  put  forth : 

"  Expenses  of  the  late  Meeting)  respect- 
ing the  Dissenters'  Address  to  the  Throne. 
— The  Christian  friends  who  have  felt  it 
a  solemn  duty  to  convene  two  public 
meetings,  at  the  Citv  of  Loudon  Tavern, 
and  at  the  Great  Room,  Paul's.  Head, 
Cateaton  Street,  respecting  the  Socinian 
Representation  and  Union,  find  that  the 
expenses  of  the  rooms  hired,  with  ad- 
vertisements, placards,  and  other  ex- 
penses, amount  to  £'40,  only  i;6  of  which 
have  yet  been  contributed.  The  motive 
being  perfectly  disinterested,  and  the  ob- 
ject being  pre-eminently  for  the  glory  of 
God,  it  is  jiresumed,  there  may  be  per- 
sons who  are  disposed  to  contribute  a 
mite  towards  those  expenses." 

The  chief  interest  of  these  proceedings 
is  in  the  influence  which  they  will  have 
npou  the  more  enlightened  Trinitarians, 
who  must  cither  submit  to  be  dragged 
through  the  mud  by  those  with  whom 
they  are  unequally  yoked,  or  else  make 
an  honourable  stand  for  more  liberal 
principles  and  conduct.  There  is  yet 
much  of  sober  piety,  sound  sense,  and 
good  feeling  in  the  party  ;  and  we  liear- 
tily  wish  it  a  speedy  and  happy  deliverance. 


Scottish  Unitarian  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

(From  the  Christian  Pioneer.) 

An  Annual  General  Association  of  the 
Unitarians  of  Scotland,  for  mutual  co- 
operation and  encouragement,  was  in- 
stituted in  the  year  1813.  Its  meetings 
were  continued  for  various  objects  till 
1824.  Circumstances  having  latterly 
arisen  which  seemed  to  require  the 
agency  and  superintendence  of  such  an 
institution,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Unitarian  Chapel,  Glasgow,  on  Sunday 
evening,  18th  July.  It  was  numerously 
and  respectably  attended.  Mr.  Harris 
commenced  with  prayer,  and  then  gave 
a  general  statement  of  the  prospects  of 
the  cause  of  free  inquiry  and  Christian 
benevolence  at  Dundee,  Tillicoultry, 
Lanark,  Carluke,  Port-Glasgow,  Green- 
ock, &c.  The  Meeting  having  been  ad- 
dressed by  various  individuals  of  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  and  Dundee,  it  was  una- 
nimously resolved,  to  re-establish  the 
Association.  The  following  resolutions, 
constituting  the  laws  of  Association, 
were  severally  proposed  and  seconded, 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

1.  That  it  is  a  most  desirable  object 
to  form  and  maintain  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  the  different  individuals 
and  societies  in  Scotland,  united  in  the 
belief  and  advocacy  of  the  strict  Unity 
of  God,  and  of  his  universal  love  to  his 
creatures. 

2.  That  no  means  appear  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object,  than  the  institution  of  an  Annual 
General  Association,  holding  its  meetings 
at  the  places  in  which  such  societies  ex- 
ist, and  maintaining  a  correspondence 
through  the  medium  of  its  Committee. 

3.  That  such  an  Association  is  calcu. 
lated  not  only  to  unite  the  societies 
themselves  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  most 
worthy  and  illustrative  of  the  Christian 
name,  but  will  also  tend  to  the  encour- 
agement of  individuals,  afford  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  explain  to  the  public 
their  religious  principles,  to  expose  the 
misrepresentations  that  are  circulated  re- 
specting them,  and  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  benevolence. 

4.  That  we,  therefore,  form  ourselves 
into  a  Society,  to  be  denominated  "The 
Scottish  Unitarian  Christian  Asso- 
ciation." 

5.  That  the  objects  of  this  Association 
are — 

1st,  To  promote  and  keep  up  an  ia- 
tercourse   and  corresiwudeucc   between 
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the  different  individuals  and  societies  in 
Scotland,  united  in  the  belief  and  advo- 
cacy of  the  great  and  Christian  principles 
of  the  strict  Unity  of  God,  and  of  his 
universal  love  to  his  creatures. 

2d,  To  contribute  to  the  illustration 
and  establishment  of  the  doctrines  and 
spirit  of  Christianity,  by  the  distribution 
of  Tracts  on  Christian  doctrine  and  mo- 
ral conduct. 

3d,  To  assist  in  defraying  the  travel- 
ling expenses  of  Unitarian  Missionaries 
in  Scotland. 

4th,  To  support  Public  Worship,  by 
assisting  individuals  to  form  themselves 
into  Societies,  for  the  worship  of  the 
One  living  and  true  God  the  Father,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

5th,  To  co-operate  with  other  Associ- 
ations of  a  similar  nature,  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  the  world,  in  the  advancement  of 
the  holy  and  benevolent  faith  in  which 
they  are  united. 

6.  That  acknowledging  but  one  head 
of  the  Christian  Church,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous — the  well- beloved  Son  of 
God,  sent  by  the  Father  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world ;  we  make  our  open  and 
most  solemn  appeal  to  the  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  only 
standard  of  Christian  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, in  vindication  of  our  jirinciplcs  and 
worship. 

7.  That  while  the  members  of  this 
Association  will  never  shrink  from  the 
avowal  of  what  they  believe  to  be  true, 
they  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  banish 
prejudice  by  a  spirit  of  candour,  and  to 
•Icstroy  the  effects  of  misrei)resentation 
by  a  cliaracter  and  conduct  which  shall 
be  free  from  stain  or  reproach. 

8.  That  any  person  subscribing  the 
sum  of  7Vo  Shillings  and  Sixpence  or  tip- 
wards,  annually,  shall  be  considered  a 
member  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  half  of  his  subscription 
in  'J'racts  circulated  by  the  Association, 
if  claimed  within  two  months  after  tiie 
Annual  Meeting. 

!).  That  all  subscriptions  paid  during 
any  part  of  the  year,  shall  be  considered 
as  commencing  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  is  held,  and  as 
terminating  on  that  day  next  ensuing. 

10.  That  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  shall  be  held  on  tlie  first 
Sunday  and  following  Monday  in  August. 

11.  'J'hat  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Association  shall  be  vested 
in  nine  Directors,  and  a  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  ;  and  that  every  question  which 
shall  come  before  the  Committee  or  the 


Association,   shall  be  determined   by  a 
majority  of  votes. 

12.  That  Corresponding  Members  be 
appointed  in  every  place  in  Scotland, 
where  there  are  any  Unitarians ;  that 
they  be  requested  to  act  as  local  Trea- 
surers, and  also  to  send  an  annual  ac- 
count of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Chris- 
tian Unitarianism  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  to  the  Se^cretary  of  the 
Association,  that  it  may  be  presented  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Ge- 
neral Meeting. 

13.  That  two  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  appointed  Auditors  of  the 
Treasurer's  accounts,  by  whom  they 
shall  be  examined  and  certified,  before 
they  are  submitted  to  the  General  Meet- 
ing. 

14.  That  these  rules  shall  not  be  al- 
tered, except  at  the  General  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  ;  and  any  al- 
terations intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Society,  must  be  previously  notified  to 
the  Committee. 

The  following  individuals  were  ap- 
pointed the  officers  of  the  Association, 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

Mr.  Bryson,  Mr.  Dunlop,Mr.  Manson, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Muir,  Mr^  Peter,  Mr. 
H.  Smeaton,  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Rae  ; 
Mr.  Hedderwick,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Harris, 
Secretary. 

A  vote  of  cordial  approbation  to  Mr. 
Millar,  of  Dundee,  and  of  congratulation 
to  him  and  the  congregation  of  that 
town,  on  the  prospect  of  their  soon  ob- 
taining a  resident  minister,  was  unani- 
mously passed.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  also  unanimously  and  warmly 
adopted  : 

"  That  this  Meeting  welcome  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Macdonald, 
of  Greenock,  to  the  cause  of  God's  unity 
and  benevolence  ;  and  whilst  they  ad- 
mire the  Christian  firmness  and  integrity 
which  have  marked  his  conduct,  would 
express  their  fervent  hope,  that  he  will 
prove  himself  a  labourer  who  needcth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  and  that  he  may  ex- 
perience that  peace  and  joy  in  believing, 
which  neither  the  world's  riches  nor  its 
frowns  can  give  or  take  away." 

The  meeting  concluded  with  singing 
and  prayer.  Many  individuals  have  al- 
ready joined  the  Association  ;  and  we 
trust  that  it  commences  its  labours  with 
good  prospect  of  success.  All  communi- 
cations from  individuals  and  societies, 
respecting  the  Association,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  George  Harris,  Glas- 
gow. 
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Conjoined  Meeting    of  the   General    nation  of  tbe  goTernmeot  may  be  ascer- 
and  Remonstrant  Synods  of  Ulster.       taiued." 

(The  foUowiDg  rejwrt,  with  the  com- 
luente,  is  abridged  from  tlie  Northern 
Whig.) 


These  two  Reverend  Bodies  held  a 
Joint  Meeting  at  Cookstown,  upon  the 
1st  September,  in  order  to  attempt  a 
settlement  of  certain  points,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  pecuniary  affairs,  which  had 
not  been  satisfactorily  arranged  at  the 
period  of  their  ecclesiastical  separation. 

The  General  Synod  mustered  between 
thirty  and  forty  ministers  ;  and  the  Re- 
monstrant Synod,  eleven.  The  first  day 
was  occupied  in  discussions  respecting 
the  Widows'  Fund ;  when  it  was  finally 
agreed  "  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  and  practica- 
bility of  dividing  the  capital  amongst  the 
contributors  respectively  belonging  to  the 
two  Synods  and  the  Presbytery  of  An- 
trim." The  two  Synods  held  separate 
meetings  in  the  evening,  to  prepare  re- 
plies to  the  propositions  mutually  sub- 
mitted for  their  consideration-  On 
Thursday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  "they 
met  for  the  despatch  of  business ;"  the 
General  Synod  having  been  engaged  from 
six,  in  framing  a  response  to  the  Re- 
monstrants' demand  respecting  the  Royal 
bounty.  We  shall  here  repeat  their  de- 
maud,  which  was  in  the  same  words, 
originally  used  in  September,  1829. 

"  We  require  our  brethren  of  the  Sy- 
nod to  declare,  that,  on  our  ordaining  a 
minister  in  any  congregation  now  in  ex- 
istence, or  which  may  be  hereafter 
erected,  their  Moderator  shall,  in  all 
such  cases,  annex  his  signature,  in  the 
usual  manner,  to  the  memorial  for  the 
Royal  Bounty  forwarded  to  him  by  such 
minister :  and  shall,  on  no  account 
whatever,  withhold  his  signature,  when 
regularly  certitied  of  such  ordination." 

To  this  very  simple,  and,  as  we  should 
think,  reasonable  request,  the  General 
Synod  returned  the  following  reply  : 
which  is  not  very  long,  considering  that 
it  cost  nearly  six  hours'  warm  labour ! 

"  Resolved — That,  as  the  decision  of 
tbe  case  submitted  to  the  Synod  in  thjs 
proposal,  involves  a  variety  of  conflicting 
interests,  which  the  government  of  the 
country  are  alone  competent  finally  to 
adjust,  the  Synod  have  resolved  to  lay 
before  government  a  full  representation 
of  the  whole  matter  connected  with  the 
late  separation  ;  and  do,  therefore,  feel 
incompetent  to  give  a  s]>ccific  answer  to 
Remonstrants'  request,  till  the  dctermi- 


Now,  this  is  very  pretty  diplomatic 
language ;  which,  being  translated  into 
plain  English,  means   neither   less   nor 
more  than  this — That  the  reverend  and 
evangelical    gentlemen  of   the   General 
Synod,  having  broken  faith  with  their 
brethren,  and  passed  oppressive  and  un- 
christian laws,  by  which  the  Remonstrant 
ministers  and  congregations  have  been 
compelled,  as  honest   men,  to   separate 
from  them,  the  worthy  orthodox  divines 
of  the  Synod  will  do  all  in  their  poicer  to 
enlist  the  government  on  the  side  of  per- 
secution, to  shift  tbe  odium  of  the  ini- 
quitous act  from  their  own  shoulders  to 
those  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  to 
rob  the  respectable  laity  belonging  to  the 
Remonstrant  body  of  their  jast  rights  '. 
So,  so,  gentlemen '.     The  mask  has  at 
length   fallen    off!      Well,    though   we 
knew  you,  and  degraded  though  yon  arc, 
we  confess  that  you  hare  plunged  into  a 
depth  of  ignominy  even  beyond  our  ex- 
pectation.   And,  have  all  your  canting 
profe3:<ions  about  "  wishing  to  do   no 
injury  to  your  brethren,  to  touch  none 
of  their  loaves  and  fishes,"  ended   in 
this  ?     You  must  consult  the  government 
ere  yon  perform  an  act  of  common  jus- 
tice :  then,  if  they  aid  your  de>*igns,  the 
work  of  spoliation  will  be  theirs,  and  not 
yours :  and,  if  they  turn  from  you  with 
merited  disgust  and  indignation,  yon  will 
pretend   to  be   quite   pleased   that  they 
have  not  assisted  you  in  a  gross  act  of 
public  robbery  1      Hovit  dare  yon,  after 
such  a  foul  purpose  glojised  over  by  a 
tissue   of  deceitful  words,   look  honest 
men  in  the  face  !     We  only  hope,  ttiat 
you  will  persevere  in  going  to  the  go- 
vernment  with  your  proposition.    The 
act  may  render  an  essential  service  to  the 
public,  by   inducing  the  government  to 
withdraw  from   the  ichole  batch  of  you 
emoluments  which  you  so  badly  deserve. 
It  cannot  be,  that  the  country  shall  bo 
compelled  to  pay  you  for  exciting  inter- 
minable contention,  and  f>ersecuting  ho- 
nest men   because  they  will  not  sacrifice 
their  consciences  at  the  shrine  of  yonr 
madness    or    ambition !      The   Remon- 
strants merit  additional  gratitude  from 
their  country,  for  still  fartlicr  uncloaking 
you  by  the  following  question  : 

"  Quite  dissatisfied  with  the  reply 
just  made  to  our  former  proposition, 
we,  the  Remonstrants,  do  now  propose 
to  our  brethren  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
in  conforniity  with  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  their  own  members  on  a  former 
occasion,  to  join  with  us  in  au  applica- 
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tion  to  the  gOA'eniinent  of  the  country, 
to  receive  the  signature  of  our  Mode- 
ratoi-,  in  tlie  same  maimer  as  those  of 
the  Moderators  of  the  Synods  of  Ulster 
and  JMunster." 

In  their  former  reply,  the  General  Sy- 
nod refused  to  ratify  the  agreement  made 
by  their  own  Committee  in  September 
last  :  in  that  which  follows,  they  basely 
shrink  from  the  proposal  made  by  their 
own  leaders: 

"  1.  Resolved — That,  lest  Remon- 
strants should  misapprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Synod,  in  the  leply  just 
given  to  their  former  application,  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the 
contemplated  narrative  and  reference  to 
be  laid  before  government,  the  Synod 
distinctly  disavow  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  Royal  Bounty  of  existing 
Remonstrants. 

"2.  Resolved— That,  while  the  Synod 
decline  any  union  with  Remonstrants  in 
an  application  to  government,  they  feel 
it  necessary  to  state,  that  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  apply  to  government,  in  order 
to  be  relieved  from  all  official  certifica- 
tion of  any  ordinations,  except  those  of 
members  of  their  own  body ;  but,  while 
the  Synod  will  attend  to  their  own  rights, 
they  pledge  themselves  that  they  intend, 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  to  cast 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  separate 
application  which  Remonstrants  may 
choose  to  make  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment." 

The  public  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  General  Synod's 
disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  in 
"  not  inteifering  with  the  itoyal  IJounty 
of  existing  Remonstrants."  Kind  souls  ! 
thei/  will  not  take  the  Bounty  from  their 
brethren  !  Good  readers,  "  do  yoii 
kitow  the  reason  why  .'"  Simply  be- 
canse  they  cannot.  It  is  solemnly  gua- 
ranteed by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  tliat 
"  the  Royal  Bounty  cannot  be  withdrawn 
from  any  individuat,  so  long  as  it  is  cnn- 
tiniied  to  tlie  tHidy  at  large."  How  ge- 
nerous, then,  in  tlie  ."^yiiod,  not  to  "  in- 
terfere" witl)  tlie  .'olemn  jdedge  of  his 
JNIajcsty's  government  !  But  it  may  be 
withdrawn  from  X\\c  inhole ;  and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  that  it  will,  as  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  all  meddling  and  persecuting 
priests.  Tlie  Kemonstranls,  notwitii- 
standing  tlie  hojielcssness  of  their  pu- 
jiils,  pursued  their  excellent  system  of 
r/i/cr/ii.siiii^. 

"  Does  the  (ieneial  Synod  intend,  or 
does  it  not,  on  the  demise  or  removal  of 
any  of  the  present  Uemonstrant  minis- 
ters,   ti)   .i|i|ily  to  liis   .Majesty's    goverii- 


ment  for  the  portions  of  the  Royal  Boun- 
ty now  enjoyed  by  such  ministers,  in 
order  to  appropriate  them  to  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  pastors  who  may  be  cho- 
sen by  persons  that  were  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  congregations  which 
have  joined  the  Remonstrant  Body,  but 
who  now  adhere  to  the  General  Synod  ?" 

Mark  the  General  Synod's  reply  : — 

"  That,  inasmuch  as  the  cases  con- 
templated in  this  question,  may  not  oc- 
cur for  a  considerable  period,  and  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that,  in 
the  meantime,  the  government  may  adopt 
some  general  arrangement  that  will  pro- 
vide for  all  such  cases,  the  Synod  do 
not  feel  it  necessary,  at  present,  to  ex- 
press any  intention  on  the  subject  sub- 
mitted to  them." 

How  cautious,  and  how  prudent! 
They  "  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press any  intention,"  as  none  of  the 
Remonstrant  ministers  may  die  "  for  a 
considerable  period!"  But,  docs  not 
their  very  silence  speak  their  intention 
with  a  trumpet's  voice  .'  Would  any 
man  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow  an 
intention  that  was  honourable  and  ho- 
nest ?  For  once  they  have  spoken  clearly 
and  unequivocally ;  and  the  public  must 
now  see,  that  spoliation  has  been  the 
end  and  object  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  three  years.  We  accuse  not,  liow- 
ever,  the  whole  body  of  such  purposes  ; 
there  are  still  well-meaning  men  amongst 
them  ;  but  they  are  timid  and  pusilla- 
nimous. 

The  preceding  questions  and  answers 
elicited  a  gieat  deal  of  conversation. 
Amongst  the  remarks  made,  we  espe- 
cially honoured  the  candour  of  the  Rev. 
James  Elder,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dobbin, 
in  stating,  "  that  the  Synod  should  act 
honestly  and  confess  the  truth — viz.  that 
they  would  endeavour  to  seize  the 
Bounty  of  Remonstrant  congregations  if 
f/u'i/  could." 

The  propositions  of  the  General  Sy- 
nod's Committee,  in  .Inly  last,  and  the 
answer  of  the  Remonstrants  were  then 
read. 

"  Proposal  from  tlie  Synod's  Commit- 
tee given  to  Remonstrants  : 

"  Resolved — That  altliough  all  the 
houses  of  worship  and  other  congrega- 
tional proj)erties  at  present  in  dispute 
lietwcen  portions  of  congregations  ad- 
hering to  the  Synod,  and  those  whicli 
have  gone  off  with  the  Remonstrants, 
were,  in  the  original  erection  and  crea- 
tion, intended  for  the  Synod  ;  we  might 
(as  was  done  in  the  eases  of  Tobermore, 
JSallywalter,  and  Donaghadee,   with  the 
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concurrence  of  the  Remonstrants  them- 
selves) have  insisted  on  claiming  them 
entirely ;  yet,  for  the  s^ake  of  peace — to 
avoid  litigation — and  because  the  rights 
of  individuals  in  congregational  property 
ought  not  to  be  atfected  by  their  consci- 
entious adherence  to  their  own  religious 
opinions,  we  are  willing  to  submit  all 
questions  affecting  those  properties  to 
emiitable  arbitration  on  the  annexed 
principles : — 

*'  1.  That  where  the  majority  of  pro- 
prietors of  congregational  property,  at 
the  time  of  the  separation,  adhere  to  the 
Synod,  we  propose  that  they  become  ex- 
clusive possessors  thereof,  on  condition 
of  paying  to  the  minority  their  equitable 
proportion  of  the  same,  and  vice  versa. 

"  2.  That  we  leave  the  mode  of  as- 
certaining this  majority,  in  the  several 
divided  congregations,  to  be  settled  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Synodical 
and  Kemonstrant  Committees. 

•'  Waiving  their  claim  as  the  church 
to  the  entire  ecclesiastical  property  un- 
der their  controul,  and  acting  on  princi- 
ples of  abstract  equity,  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee, in  September  last,  agreed  to  re- 
store to  Remonstrant  congregations  their 
equitaWe  proportion  of  different  Synodi- 
cal funds  ;  and  on  the  same  principles, 
they  now  call  on  Remonstrants  to  do 
equal-handed  justice,  and  restore  to 
those  persons  who  have,  in  the  congre- 
gations of  Glenarm,  Cairncastle,  Bally- 
carry,  Temple  Patrick,  Greyabbey,  and 
Narrow- water,  adhered  to  the  Synod, 
their  equitable  proportion  of  those  con- 
gregational properties  at  present  detained 
exclusively  by  Remonstrants." 

To  the  above  propositions,  the  follow- 
ing answer  was  returned : 

"  In  reference  to  the  preamble  of  the 
propositions  submitted  to  the  Remon- 
strants by  the  General  Synod's  Com- 
mittee, on  the  20th  July  last— 

"  1.  We  can  by  no  means  admit  that 
*  the  right  to  the  houses  of  worship,  and 
other  congregational  properties  in  ques- 
tion,' was  at  any  time  vested  in  the  Ge- 
neral Synod  of  Ulster.  In  their  origiual 
erection  and  creation,  they  were  intend- 
ed, not  for  the  General  Synod,  but 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterian 
people  worshiping  in  those  houses,  un- 
der their  regularly  ordained  ministers. 

'•  2.  We  regret  that  the  General  Sy- 
nod's Committee  should  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  compare  the  Remonstrant 
ministers  with  those  of  Ballywalter  and 
Donaghadee — men  who  were  degraded 
for  the  grossest  immoralities,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  people  seceded  with  them 


from  the  Presbyterian  commuuion.  The 
case  of  Tobermore  is  equally  inapplica- 
ble, inasmuch  as  JNIr.  Carson,  though  a 
respectable  character,  had,  with  the  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  adhering  to 
him,  entirely  renounced  Presbyterianism, 
and  become  Independent. 

"  3.  The  General  Synod's  Committee 
farther   allege,   '  that  they   might   have 
insisted  on  claiming  entirely  the  proper- 
ties now  in  dispute  between  them  and 
the  Remonstrants,'  and  insinuate,  that 
'  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  avoid  liti- 
gation,' they  are  disposed  to  waive  cer- 
tain of  their  legal  rights.     In  reply,  we 
beg  leave   to  state,  that  we  have    not 
sought,  nor  do  we  seek,  a.uy  favour  at 
the   hands  of  our  Synodical   brethren  : 
we  do  not  wish  them  to  sacrifice  any 
legal  or  equitable  claim  out  of  compli- 
ment to  us.     We  merely  ask  our  rights. 
"  4.  We  rejoice  to  hnd  that  the  Sy- 
nod's Committee  have  amply  recognized 
the  great  principle  always  maintained  by 
ourselves,  viz.  '  that  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals in   congregational  property  ought 
not  to  be  affected  by  their  conscientious 
adherence   to  their  own   religious   opi- 
nions.'    On  this  mutually  admitted  prin- 
ciple, we  take  our  stand,   fre  have  never 
violated  any  compact,  either  written  or 
implied,  into  which  we  ever  entered  with 
the  General  Synod  of  Ulster ;  nor  have 
we  ever  sought  to  invade  the  property  or 
privileges  of  any  of  our   brethren.     In 
faithful  adhereuce  to  the  usages  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  General  Synod,  we  inva- 
riably endeavoured  to  '  keep  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.*    The 
General  Synod  having  changed  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  church,  by  the 
enactment   of    new   and   unprecedented 
Overtures,  which  we  consider  oppressive, 
both  to  the  ministers  and  people,  and  to 
which  we  could  not  conscientiously  sub- 
mit, we  utterly  deny  that  they  have  any 
legal  or  equitable  right  to  inflict  a  penalty 
upon  us,  merely  in  consequence  of  their 
own   change  of  opinions   and   conduct. 
Without  adverting  at  present  to  the  right 
of  the  General  Synod  to  pass  such  enact- 
ments, and  not  desiring  to   revive  un- 
pleasant and  unprofitable  discussions,  we 
do   sincerely   trust,  that    our    brethren 
having  forced  us  to  retire  from  amongst 
them,  in  vindication  of  conscience,  they 
will  not  attempt  to  place  us  in  a  worse 
condition    in    the    separate   Association 
which  we  have  been  compelled  to  form 
than  that  in  which  we  would  have  been 
placed  had  we  continued  in  connexion 
with  their    Body.     We   have   reason  to 
e.\j)ect  this  measure  of  justice,  not  merely 
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as  being  right  in  itself,  but  in  fulfilment 
of  the  pledges  repeatedly  given  in  the  Ge- 
neral Synod,  during  the  discussions  of 
late  years — that  '  there  was  no  wish 
to  injure  us  in  our  characters,  our  pro- 
perties, or  our  privileges.' 

"  5.  We  consider  that  the  General  Sy- 
nod, by  sanctioning  the  acts  of  several 
individuals  and  Presbyteries,  who  fo- 
mented divisions  in  many  of  our  congre- 
gations, and  endeavoured  to  deprive  se- 
veral of  our  ministers  of  their  meeting- 
houses, have  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
declarations  on  which  we  separated  from 
that  Body,  to  the  grievous  annoyance, 
and  serious  temporal  loss,  of  many  of 
our  brethren. 

"  6.  Under  the  circumstances  above 
detailed,  we  conceive,  that  the  Remon- 
strant ministers  and  congregations,  hav- 
ing faithfully  adhered  to  all  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  church — having  changed 
none  of  their  principles — having  been 
charged  with  no  crime — and  having  re- 
tired at  the  repeated  request  of  their  Sy- 
nodical  brethren,  are  not  bound  by  any 
legal  claim  to  comply  with  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  in  the  propositions  of 
the  General  Synod's  Committee. 

"In  the  whole  of  the  six  congre- 
gations referred  to,  we  retain  a  prepon- 
derance, both  in  numbers  and  respecta- 
bility, of  those  who  were  regular  mem- 
bers at  the  time  of  the  separation  In 
some,  we  have  nine-tenths — in  others, 
two  thirds — and  in  all,  a  decided  majo- 
rity. We,  therefore,  entertain  no  dread 
of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  numbers; 
but  we  cannot  sanction  any  claim  of 
right  ou  the  part  of  the  General  Synod, 
by  submitting  to  have  those  congrega- 
tions polled,  or  the  property  divided. 

"  7.  Nevertheless,  in  proof  of  our 
anxious  desire  to  terminate  the  unhappy 
differences  which  have  so  long  distracted 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  and  believ- 
ing that  many  of  the  former  members  of 
the  congregations  referred  to,  niay  have 
seceded  ou  conscientious  princi|)les,  we 
are  willing  to  make  farther  pecuniary 
fsacrifices,  and  earnestly  recommend  to 
■those  congregations  to  pay  all  such  |>er- 
80US  as  have  seceded  from  them,  in  a 
'peaceful  <iud  Christian  manner,  an  equi- 
table proportion  of  all  sums  contributed 
by  themselves,  (jr  their  ancestors,  to- 
wards the  erection  and  repair  of  their 
res|>eotive  mcetiug-houscs,  on  condition 


that  the  like  measure  of  kindness  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  may  withdraw,  in 
a  similar  manner,  from  the  General  Sy- 
nod, in  order  to  join  the  Remonstrants 
— the  equitable  proportion,  on  both 
sides,  to  be  determined  by  two  or  three 
men  of  business,  mutually  chosen,  in  all 
cases,  where  the  parties  interested  can- 
not otherwise  come  to  a  satisfactory 
agreement. 

"  8.  We  consider,  that  the  General 
Synod  have  only  performed  their  duty, 
in  agreeing  to  return  an  equitable  pro- 
portion of  the  various  Synodical  funds, 
inasmuch  as  the  recent  separation  of  the 
Remonstrants  arose  from  no  wish  of 
their  own,  but  solely  from  the  innovating 
enactments  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ul- 
ster ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  perceive 
on  what  ground,  that  Reverend  Body 
should  assume  a  tone  of  condescension 
and  generosity,  for  the  simple  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  common  honesty, 

"  Cookstown,  Sept.  2,  1830." 

The  preceding  offer  of  compensation 
on  the  part  of  the  Remonstrants  was  not 
accepted  by  the  General  Synod,  who  did 
not  seem  to  relish  the  conditional  de- 
mand made  upon  themselves.  After  all 
the  Remonstrant  ministers,  except  three, 
had  retired,  a  discussion  took  place  re- 
specting the  method  of  communicating 
with  Government;  but,  we  understand, 
that  nothing  was  definitely  settled  on  the 
subject. 


NOTICE. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Cause  throttifhout  the  United  Kino-, 
dom. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  is  fi.\ed  for 
the  26th  day  of  October  next.  It  is 
hoped  and  earnestly  requested  that  those 
who  intend  to  unite  in  imploring  the  early 
and  utter  extinction  of  Colonial  Slavery, 
will  transmit  their  jietitions  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  that  day,  or  as 
soon  after  as  possible.  No  needless  de- 
lay should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  ful- 
filment of  this  sacred  duty. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 
THOMAS  PRINGLK, 
Secretary. 

18,  Aldermatilmnj, 
London,  6th  Septetnber,  IS.'JO. 


ERRATUM. 

P.  C>.\7,  col.  2,  Ijno  17  from  the  top,  for  "  clear,"  read  dear. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT   OF  THE   LIFE   AND   WRITINGS    OF   HERDER.* 

The  life  of  Herder  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  general  history  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion  in  his  age  and  nation.  Rising  by  the  force  of  native 
genius  from  an  obscure  and  humble  station,  he  gained  an  elevated  rank  in 
literature  by  the  variety  of  his  attainments  and  the  versatility  of  his  powers ; 
and  of  hira  it  might  be  said,  with  even  more  propriety  than  of  our  own 
Goldsmith,  that  there  was  scarce  a  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  human  know- 
ledge, which  he  had  not  touched,  and  that  he  had  touched  none  which  he 
had  not  adorned.  A  scholar,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  to  what- 
ever subject  he  turned  his  thoughts  he  threw  upon  it  the  light  of  his  own 
brilliant  imagination  and  the  warmth  of  his  expansive  and  sympathising 
philanthropy.  The  diversity  of  his  gifts,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  his 
copiousness  of  illustration,  and  his  peculiar  talent  of  seizing  the  prominent 
features  of  a  subject,  without  exploring  its  minuter  details,  admirably  fitted 
him  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  popular  mind,  and,  more  especi- 
ally as  a  preacher  and  a  divine,  to  strip  religion  of  its  pedantic  forms  and 
dogmatic  phraseology,  and  to  cultivate  it  as  an  universal  feeling — a  natural 
element — in  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  In  Herder,  theology  was  con- 
stantly blended  with  history  and  literature.  Madame  de  Siael  (De  I'AUe- 
magne,  ch.  xxx.)  has  well  observed,  "  Un  homme  d'un  genie  aussi  sincere 
que  Herder  devoit  meler  la  religion  a  toutes  ses  pensees,  et  toutes  ses  pen- 
s^es  a  la  religion."  In  relation  more  particularly  to  this  last  and  most  in- 
teresting view  of  his  character,  we  propose,  in  this  and  some  following 
articles,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  life,  labours,  and 
writings  of  this  eminent  individual. 

John  Godfrey  Herder  was  born  on  the  25th  of  August,  1744,  at  Mohrun- 
gen,  a  small  town  in  East  Prussia.     His  ancestors  appear  to  have  emigrated, 

•  Herder's  Sammtliche  VVerke.  Carlsruhe,  1822.  Herder's  Lebeu  von  C.  L. 
Ring.  Carlsruhe,  1822. 
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in  the  preceding  century,  from  Silesia,  probably  in  consequence  of  religious 
persecution  ;  and  the  recollection  of  this  circumstance  perhaps  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  deep  sense  of  religion  for  which  the  family  of  Herder  was 
remarkable.  His  father  was  the  teacher  of  a  female  school,  and  rendered 
himself  respectable  in  that  lowly  station  by  his  piety  and  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  duties.  From  his  mother  Herder  inherited  warm  domestic 
affections  and  a  sympathising  tenderness  of  heart.  Their  mode  of  life  was 
distinguished  by  its  order,  regularity,  and  harmony,  and  by  a  patriarchal 
simplicity  of  manners.  At  the  close  of  every  day  the  whole  family  assem- 
bled to  unite  in  singing  a  hymn.  To  these  simple  exercises  of  domestic 
piety  Herder  always  looked  back  in  after  life  with  peculiar  emotion ;  and  to 
their  first  impression  on  his  infant  mind,  combined  with  the  remembrance 
of  a  happy  and  affectionate  home,  and  the  almost  exclusive  limitation  of  his 
early  reading  to  the  Bible  and  the  Psalm-book,  may  reasonably  be  traced 
the  profound  devotional  sensibility  which  pervaded  all  the  subsequent  effu- 
sions of  his  genius,  and  his  decided  predilection  for  oriental  poetry. 

Herder  received  his  earliest  instruction  in  literature  at  the  grammar-school 
of  Mohrungen,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  superintendence  of  a  rector 
named  Grimm,  a  man  of  exactness  and  diligence  in  his  calling,  but  withal 
stern  and  pedantic,  and  ill  qualified  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  develop  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  a  mind  like  Herder's.  To  this  instructor  of  his  youth 
Herder,  however,  always  confessed  his  obligations ;  and  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  him,  as  an  amusing  picture  of  a  German  school-master  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  we  give  m  the  graphic  colouring  of  Herder  himself: 

"  Notwithstanding  Lis  severity,  and  grim  as  he  looked  (for  his  appearance 
corresponded  to  his  name)  with  his  pale  complexion  and  his  black  peruke,  I 
must  still  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  him  for  having  grounded  me  in 
learning.  He  insisted  strictly  and  inexorably  on  having  the  rules  of  grammar 
exactly  learned.  Every  lesson,  whatever  it  might  be,  he  made  us  repeat  over 
many  times,  till  we  completely  understood  it,  and  had  fixed  it  in  our  memo- 
ries. During  the  repetition  of  the  lessons,  we  were  required  to  stand;  a  prac- 
tice which  accustoms  the  scholars  to  a  respectful  demeanour  towards  their 
teacher,  and  enforces  attention  to  the  lesson.  He  insisted  on  the  highest  re- 
verence being  paid  to  him  by  us  school -boys;  the  instant  we  saw  nim,  and 
came  in  sight  of  his  dwelling,  we  took  off  our  hats.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
all  his  strictness,  he  cheerfully  testified  his  satisfaction  with  the  industrious ; 
and  some  few,  of  whom  I  was  one,  he  particularly  distinguished,  by  allowing 
us  to  accompany  him  in  his  walks,  durmg  which  we  were  to  gather  speedwell 
and  cowslips  for  the  tea  which  formed  his  daily  beverage.  1  have  ever  since 
been  fond  of  speedwell  and  cowslips ;  they  remind  me  of  those  vralks  of  my 
youth,  and  of  the  praise  and  approbation  of  my  old  master.  Sometimes  he 
would  invite  one  or  two  scholars,  whom  he  wished  especially  to  honour,  into 
his  study,  to  partake  of  a  cup  of  this  tea  with  a  small  lump  of  sugar ;  and  this 
was  regarded  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  favour  and  distinction.  For  myself,  he 
always  appeared  satisfied  with  me,  and  shewed  me  kindness  and  attention." 

Under  this  instructor,  Herder  made  very  considerable  proficiency  in  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  many  depressing  mfluences  to  which 
the  development  of  his  tender  and  sensitive  genius  was  exposed,  his  thirst  of 
knowledge  continually  increased,  and  he  gratified  it  by  obtaining  the  loan  of 
books  from  his  friends.  He  once  pointea  out  Italy  on  the  map  to  his  sister, 
with  the  enthusiastic  exclamation, "  O  my  beloved  Italy !  I  must  see  thee  one 
of  these  days."  From  his  childhood  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  it  at  school ;  but  always  regretted  that  he  had 
not  enjoyed  in  youth  better  opportunities  of  instruction  both  in  music  and 
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drawing.  In  the  freedom  and  solitude  of  nature  he  found  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment. Securing  himself  by  a  strap  to  the  branches  of  a  cherry-tree  in  his 
father's  garden,  he  would  lie  for  hours  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  listening  to 
the  song  of  the  birds  and  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  flowers ;  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  his  acute  sensibility  at  an  early  age,  he  mentions,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  future  wife,  written  in  1771,  that,  when  he  was  beginnine;  to 
read  Homer,  the  well-known  and  Beautiful  comparison,  of  the  transitoriness 
of  human  generations  with  the  withering  of  autumnal  leaves,  involuntarily 
drew  tears  from  his  eyes.  One  of  his  favourite  rambles  was  along  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Mohrungen,  a  scene  to  which  he  pensively  alludes  in  his  littk 
poem,  "  Dreams  of  Youth." 

His  earliest  religious  impressions  were  derived  from  the  instructions  of 
Willamov,  at  that  time  pastor  of  Mohrungen,  and  father  of  the  poet  of  the 
same  name ;  a  man  for  whom  Herder  conceived  the  tenderest  aflPeclion,  and 
from  whose  character  he  borrowed,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  essays,  the  out- 
lines of  an  ideal  portraiture  of  the  Preacher  of  God. 

When  Herder  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  this  amiable  clergyman 
was  succeeded  by  Sebastian  Frederic  Trescho,  a  man  of  very  different  spirit, 
gloomy  in  his  views,  and  of  a  melancholy,  unsocial  temper.  He  took  young 
Herder  into  his  service,  and  employed  him  in  transcribing  his  writings  for 
the  press.  The  stern  influence  of  this  new  spiritual  guide  was  calculated  to 
depress  and  dishearten  the  ardent,  but  timid  and  distrustful  mind  of  Herder. 
Trescho,  as  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledged,  mistook  the  shyness  and 
reserve  of  his  youthful  inmate  for  want  of  ability,  and,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  his  genius,  actually  dissuaded  him  from  study,  and 
even  tried  to  induce  him  to  learn  some  medianical  trade.  Herder's  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  Trescho  was  however  advantageous  to  him.  He  had 
access  to  a  library,  and  enjoyed  a  quiet  and  a  freedom  from  interruption  for 
the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  which  the  stir  and  bustle  of  his  father's  school 
would  scarcely  have  allowed  him  at  home.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  his  favourite  Kleist,  and  with  several  of  the  older  Ger- 
man poets.  On  entering  his  chamber  late  one  evening,  Trescho  found  him 
lying  asleep  on  the  bed,  his  candle  burning,  and  the  floor  covered  with  a 
heap  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  various  German  poets ;  and  on  being 
asked  next  morning  whether  he  understood  all  these  books.  Herder  replied, 
"  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  understand  them."  Some  time  afterwards 
Trescho  had  occasion  to  send  a  small  piece  to  a  bookseller  in  Konigsberg, 
and  commissioned  Herder  to  transcribe  the  manuscript  and  see  it  dispatched. 
In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  bookseller  wrote  to  Trescho,  that  he  had 
received  in  the  packet  a  spirited  little  poem,  addressed  "  To  Cyrus,  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,"  which  he  had  immediately  printed,  and  which  had 
obtained  the  approbation  of  good  judges,  and  that  he  would  now  thank  him 
to  name  the  author.  It  was  Herder  who  acknowledged  his  authorship  with 
a  blush  and  a  smile.  This  little  piece  was  the  earliest  of  his  productions. 
It  is  called  the  Song  of  a  Captive  Israelite,  and  was  written  on  the  accession 
of  Peter  III.  to  the  Russian  throne,  chiefly  alluding  to  his  conclusion  of  a 
peace  with  Prussia  and  his  recalling  from  banishment  numerous  exiles  of 
Liberia.  As  the  first  known  effusion  of  Herder's  muse,  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  adaptation  of  the  language  and  imagery  of  Scripture  to  a  subject  entirely 
modern. 

Trescho  has  recorded  a  curious  circumstance  which  occurred  some  time 
before  this ;  though  it  will  lie  seen  that  its  connexion  with  Herder  is  doubt- 
ft«l.     One  Sunday  afternoon  Trescho  found  a  sealed  jiote  lying  on  the  con- 
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fessional.  He  opened  it ;  the  handwriting  was  unknown  to  him  ;  but  he 
found  that  it  contained  strong  expressions  of  a  consciousness  of  guilt  and 
sin,  which  had  been  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  by  a  recent  discourse- 
of  Trescho's,  and  concluded  with  a  request  that  he  would  leave  an  answer  to 
it  in  the  same  place  where  it  had  been  deposited.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  but  nothing  further  ensued.  Trescho  afterwards  imagined,  that  he 
discovered  in  the  handwriting  a  similarity  to  Herder's,  when  he  wrote 
hastily ;  though  he  confessed  that  he  could  perceive  no  alteration  in  the 
youth  himself ;  he  continued  as  silent,  reserved,  and  thoughtful,  as  before. 
it  is  remarkable  that  Herder  was  never  known  to  allude  to  this  incident,  in 
speaking  of  the  circumstances  of  his  youth,  and  that  Trescho's  answer  was 
not  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  It  may,  however,  be,  that 
Herder,  whose  mind  was  strongly  susceptible  of  devotional  impressions,  was 
really  the  author  of  the  note  in  question  ;  but  that,  finding  the  answer  ran 
in  a  strain  which  was  not  congenial  to  his  own  feelings  and  convictions,  he 
did  not  pursue  the  intercourse  any  further,  but  rather  shrunk  from  the  spiri- 
tual dominion  of  a  man  who  seemed  disposed  to  hold  his  mind  in  fetters, 
and  never  encouraged  the  free  and  natural  development  of  his  powers. 

When  Herder  was  about  seventeen  he  was  entered  on  the  military  roll  for 
his  district,  and  lived  in  constant  fear  of  being  for  ever  carried  away  from  his 
beloved  studies.  His  diminutive  stature  and  a  lachrymal  fistula  in  his  eye, 
with  which  he  had  been  troubled  from  his  childhood,  perhaps  saved  hint 
from  a  destination  so  opposed  to  his  wishes  and  so  unworthy  of  his  genius. 
But  he  could  never  afterwards  disguise  his  strong  aversion  to  the  military 
government  of  his  native  land,  and  gave  utterance  to  this  feeling  in  one  of 
his  earliest  poems,  "  the  Suckling."  To  the  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion, in  which,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  continually  lived,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  ascribe  that  timidity  and  depression  of  spirit,  which  he  afterwards 
found  so  inconvenienit  on  occasions  demanding  promptitude  and  decision. 

A  happier  fate  was,  however,  awaiting  him.  On  the  termination  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  a  Russian  regiment  took  up  its  winter-quarters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  17(J2  in  Mohrungen.  The  surgeon  of  this  regiment,  a  man  of 
information  and  respectability,  was  acquainted  with  Trescho  and  with  the 
parents  of  Herder.  He  was  struck  with  Herder's  appearance,  and  inquired 
what  were  his  attainments :  upon  receiving  a  favourable  answer,  he  pro- 
mised to  take  the  young  man  with  him  to  Konigsberg,  and  there  to  attempt 
the  cure  of  his  diseased  eye,  and  to  instruct  him  in  surgery.  In  return  for 
these  services  he  expected  Herder  to  translate  a  medical  treatise  for  him  into 
Latin,  and  undertook  to  furnish  him  in  the  sequel  with  the  means  of  further 
prosecuting  his  medical  studies,  if  he  should  desire  it,  at  St.  Petershurgh. 
Herder  embraced  the  prospect  of  deliverance  from  his  present  state  of  con- 
finement* and  fear  with  delight,  though  he  had  no  taste  for  the  study  of 
surgery.  All  his  friends  and  acquaintance  entered  warmly  into  his  views, 
heartily  wished  him  success,  and  liberally  contributed,  according  to  their 
means,  to  equip  the  young  adventurer  for  his  first  entrance  upon  life.  In 
the  summer  of  j762  he  quitted  Mohrungen  with  his  friend,  and  bade  a  first 
and  a  last  adieu  to  his  excellent  parents. 

His  intention  was,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
to  devote  himself,  on  arriving  at  Konigsberg,  to  the  study  of  surgery.  Pre- 
vious to  quitting  Mohrungen,  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  botany; 
but  he  was  unable  to  overcome  the  disgust  and  horror  which  he  experienced 
at  witnessing  anatomical  dissections.  The  first  impression  produced  faint- 
ing ;  nor  was  the  cftcct.diminishcd  by  repetition.     So  delicate  and  sensitive 
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were  his  feelincrs,  that  even  the  mention  of  a  surgical  of>eration  painfully 
aftected  him.  This  insurmountable  weakness  again  deranged  his  plans.  In 
his  embarrassment  he  applied  to  his  friend  Emmerich,  who  had  been  his 
school-fellow  at  Mohrungen,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  wish,  which  he  had 
always  secretly  cherished,  to  enter  on  the  study  of  theology.  His  doubt  was 
whether  he  was  competent  to  undergo  the  previous  examination,  and  had 
funds  sufficient  to  pay  the  admission-fee.  Emmerich  quieted  his  apprehen- 
sions on  both  these  points.  He  passed  through  his  examination  with  great 
■credit ;  and,  after  paying  the  fee  on  matriculation,  he  found  a  small  surplus 
remained.  Herder  had  now  entered  on  the  course  of  life  which  was  most 
congenial  to  his  character  and  genius,  and,  for  the  first  time,  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  and  happy.  His  friend  the  surgeon,  who  had  brought  him  to  Ko- 
nigsberg,  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  as  might  be  expected,  at  this  change 
of  purpose ;  and  represented  to  him  in  strong  terms  the  poor  exchange 
which  he  had  made  of  the  brilliant  prospects  offered  him  in  the  medical 
profession  at  Petersburgh,  for  the  very  best  situation  which  he  could  ever 
hope  to  obtain  as  a  Prussian  parish-priest.  Herder,  however,  was  satisfied 
with  his  choice  ;  and,  after  fuithfuliy  executing  for  his  friend  the  translation, 
which  he  had  undertaken,  of  his  medical  treatise  into  Latin,  applied  himself 
with  the  greatest  zeal  to  his  new  pursuits.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Moh- 
rungen,  to  inform  them  of  his  altered  views ;  but  promised  that  he  would  be 
no  additional  burden  to  them,  as  he  would  find  the  means,  by  private  tui- 
tion, of  maintaining  himself.  A  small  sum  was,  however,  raised  for  hira 
amongst  his  friends  ;  but  this,  when  added  to  his  gains  by  teaching,  afforded 
after  ail  a  very  scanty  maintenance  ;  and  he  often  related,  in  after  life,  that 
many  a  day  he  had  subsisted  on  one  or  two  small  rolls.  At  the  university 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  the  instructions  of  some  eminent 
men,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  of  the  celebrated  Kant,  who,  at  that  time,  lec- 
tured on  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Morals,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Geography. 

At  the  house  of  the  bookseller  Kanter,  to  whom  he  had  become  known  by 
his  little  poem  "  To  Cyrus,  the  grandson  of  Astyages,"  he  always  found  a 
welcome  reception.  Kanter  allowed  him  the  free  use  of  the  books  in  his 
collection,  and  introduced  him  to  several  men  of  letters  who  frequented  his 
shop.  In  return  for  these  kindnesses.  Herder  wrote  little  essays  and  poems 
for  the  Konigsberg  Chronicle,  which  was  then  published  by  Kanter. 

In  1763  he  obtained,  in  consequence  of  his  eminent  abilities  and  his 
many  friends,  an  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  Prederic's-College  at  Ko- 
nigsberg, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  zealous  and  effectual  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  Herder  does  not  appear  to  have  altogether  relished  the 
spirit  of  this  establishment,  which  was  formal  and  pedantic.  One  of  the 
inspectors  insisted  on  Herder's  mounting  a  peruke  as  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite to  an  efficient  teacher ;  but  in  spite  of  this.  Herder  preferred  the 
cheaper  covering  of  his  own  natural  hair.  His  spirit  of  pure  and  simple 
piety  was  more  especially  revolted  by  the  sanctimonious  air'  of  religion 
which  then  reigned  in  the  college,  and  which  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the 
"  Place  of  Pietists"  fPietisten-HerbcrgeJ.  His  means  were  increased  in 
1763,  by  having  a  stipendium  assigned  him,  which,  with  his  situation  in  the 
college,  set  him  more  at  ease,  and  left  him  more  leisure  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies.  He  always,  however,  conceived,  that  he  had  improved 
himself  by  instructing  others,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  a  teacher  in 
high  estimation. 

Herder  entertained  a  very  great  regard  for  the  personal  character  of  Kant 
although,  even.at  that  early  age,  he  was  by  no  means  a  devoted  adherent  to' 
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his  philosophy,  and  became  afterwards  one  of  -the  most  strenuous  opponent* 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  its  perversion  and  misapplication.  Kant  had 
not  at  that  time  adopted  the  peculiar  terminology  which  has  rendered  the 
subsequent  exposition  of  his  philosophical  principles  so  obscure,  but  was  ac- 
customed to  express  himself  with  perspicuity  and  eloquence.  Herder  ima- 
gined that  he  had  formed  a  juster  conception  of  Kant's  philosophy  than 
some  of  his  later  disciples.  The  metaphysical  lectures  of  Kant  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  those  in  which  Herder  took  the  least  interest.  At 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  them,  he  would  hasten  into  the  fields  with  a  fa- 
vourite poet  or  with  a  volume  of  Rousseau,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  un- 
pleasing  impression  which  it  had  left  on  his  mind.  Kant,  on  his  part,  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  judgment  and  abilities  of  his  pupil,  and  frequently 
submitted  his  manuscripts  to  his  consideration. 

One  of  Herder's  principal  friends  at  Konigsberg,  and  one  who  perhaps 
exercised  the  most  powerful  influeiKe  on  the  future  bent  of  his  taste  and 
genius,  was  John  George  Hamann,  a  man  of  original  mind  and  elegant  ac- 
quirements, who  was  then  filling  some  unimportant  ecclesiastical  office,  and 
chiefly  occupied  himself  with  polite  literature.  He  had  resided  for  some 
lime  in  London,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  English  language.  He  first 
introduced  Herder  to  Shakspeare.  Shakspeare  and  Ossian  were  Herder's 
favourite  poets ;  and  to  the  impressions  produced  on  his  mind  at  this  period 
of  his  life  may  perhaps  be  traced  the  development  of  that  peculiar  fondness 
for  national  poetry,  which  always  distinguished  him,  and  the  elements  of 
vvhich  had  been  already  deposited  in  his  mind  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible.  The  high  tone  of  moral  and  religious  principle  in  the 
character  of  Hamann  formed  a  bond  of  peculiar  strength  between  him  and 
Herder.  A  letter  from  Hamann  was  a  moment  of  delight  for  the  latter  ;  he 
would  escape  into  the  fields  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  reading  it  undisturbed. 
From  this  valued  friend  he  parted,  on  quitting  Konigsberg,  never  to  see  him 
more. 

During  Herder's  residence  at  Konigsberg  he  lost  his  father  ;  and  the  small 
patrimony,  which  accrued  to  him  in  consequence,  he  made  over  to  his  mo- 
ther, whom  he  was  afterwards  able  more  eftectually  to  assist. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1764,  he  received  an  invitation  to  fill  the 
odice  of  Coadjutor  in  the  High-School  at  Riga  ;  a  situation  to  which  the 
kind  interference  of  his  friend  Hamann  contributed  to  advance  him.  Be- 
fore Herder  quitted  Konigsberg,  he  was  fated  to  be  the  witness  of  an  awful 
conflagration  which  lasted  five  or  six  days,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  one 
of  his  early  poems,  distinguished,  like  many  of  his  others,  by  a  pervading 
application  of  scriptural  language  and  imagery.  An  incident  occurred  at 
this  lime  which  forcibly  realizes  to  the  mind  the  misery  and  degradation  in- 
flicted on  every  rank  of  society  by  a  despotic,  and  more  especially  by  a  mi- 
litary, government.  Herder,  a  man  of  genius,  a  scholar,  and  a  student  in 
theology,  was  actually  compelled,  before  he  was  allowed  to  set  out  for  Riga, 
to  take  an  oath  before  the  military  tribunal,  that  he  would  return  if  he  should 
be  wanted  as  a  soldier.  Most  unwillingly  he  took  the  oath,  and  bade  his 
country  a  bitter  farewell. 

At  Riga  we  find  Herder,  besides  entering  on  his  duties  in  the  High-School, 
appearing  in  the  new  character  of  a  preacher.  In  both  of  these  functions 
he  gave  great  satisfaction  and  acquired  distinguished  reputation  ;  though  his 
elegant  ac(|uircments,  his  liberal  views,  and  his  growing  literary  fame,  rcn- 
d«:rt(i  him  obnoxious  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  his  weaker  brethren.  He 
was  ufitruoon-prcacher  at  a  remote  church  in  the  suburbs ;  but,  nolwith- 
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standing  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  was  greatly  followed,  especially 
by  the  young.  His  sermons  were  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  glow  of  fancy 
and  sensibility,  which  his  animated  countenance  and  the  affectionate  tones  of 
his  voice  brought  fully  home  to  the  heart.  In  early  life  he  was  accustomed 
to  write  out  his  discourses  word  for  word,  but  usually  employed,  at  the  same 
time,  an  abbreviated  sketch  and  distribution  of  his  subject,  to  which,  in 
latter  years,  he  entirely  confined  himself,  fiUing  up  the  outUne  by  the  ex- 
temporaneous effusion  of  his  thoughts  in  preaching.  Those  of  his  dis- 
courses, which  were  printed  after  his  death,  appear  to  have  been  written  out 
by  him,  subsequent  to  delivery,  for  the  gratification  of  particular  friends. 
Writing  to  a  friend  on  this  subject  in  1775,  he  says, 

"  What  I  here  send  you  is  not  a  sermon,  but  a  scheme.  I  preach,  as  much 
as  I  can,  in  a  popular  strain.  I  cannot  write  a  sermon  at  my  desk,  but 
preach  only  from  a  plan  or  outline.  What  I  afterwards  compose  is  thus  a  re- 
gular treatise,  with  all  the  stiffness  which  belongs  to  my  written  style,  or  else 
merely  a  scheme  and  a  recollection  of  what  I  have  said  m  preaching." 

J.  G.  Miiller,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  historian  of  Switzerland,  a  pupil 
of  Herder's,  and  the  editor  of  his  theological  works,  has  left  us  a  charming 
description  of  his  revered  instructor's  pulpit-eloquence : 

**  He  knew  how  to  speak  directly  to  the  heart — to  the  holiest  principle  in 
the  soul  of  man — his  religious  sentiment ;  sometimes  mth  all  the  zeal  of  a 
glowing  eloquence,  and  sometimes  with  a  gentleness  that  refreshed  the  ten- 
derest  heart.  Correspondent  to  this  was  his  style  of  delivery ;  with  a  noble 
calmness  and  dignity  of  manner  wholly  free  from  all  violence  and  noise,  be 
spoke  through  the  understanding  to  the  heart,  disclosed  its  secrets  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  mankind,  detected  errors  in  their  most  hidden  re- 
treats, and,  mthout  falling  into  vague  generalities,  but  with  constant  applica- 
tion to  individual  situations  in  life,  he  administered  such  admirable  advice, 
consolation,  instruction,  and  encouragement,  that  it  might  have  been  thought 
he  was  saying  to  one  what  was  spoken  to  many."  * 

In  his  preaching  he  is  said  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  development  of 
scriptural  ideas,  which  he  deduced  from  an  analytical  exposition  of  the  text. 
All  dogmatical  and  ascetic  forms  of  speech  he  carefully  avoided,  as  only  ex- 
citing sectarian  associations,  and  as  destructive  of  true  feeling.  A  sermon,-}- 
which  he  deUvered  at  Riga,  on  the  Divinity  and  Use  of  the  Bible,  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  the  state  of  his  religious  views  and  sentiments  at  this 
period  of  his  life ;  and  while  it  shews  how  his  mind  had  been  enlarged  by 
the  study  of  general  literature,  and  by  the  habit  of  seizing  upon  the  national 
spirit  of  the  productions  of  different  ages  and  nations,  conveys  some  admira- 
ble suggestions  as  to  the  duties  of  a  Christian  teacher,  which,  perhaps,  after 
the  interval  of  more  than  half  a  century,  are  not  yet  altogether  superfluous. 
After  having  alluded  to  the  unreasonable  objections  raised  by  many  against 
the  Bible  in  consequence  of  the  oriental  form  in  which  its  truths  are  ex- 
pressed, he  proceeds, 

"  If  the  Bible  be  a  divine  work,  in  what  Christian  family  should  one  book 
at  least  not  be  found,  in  which  the  principal  and  most  instructive  passages  in 
the  Bible  are  explained  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner,  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  our  age  ?  If  the  Bible  be  divine,  then  should  public  discourses  ex- 
hibit the  truths  of  religion  in  that  mode  in  which  they  would  most  easUy  be 
comprehended  in  the  present  day.    In  tliis  riew,  I  think  I  shall  l)e  perform- 

•  Herder's  Werke.    Religion  und  Theologie.    Erster  Theil.    Vorrede,  S,  15. 
t  Christliche  Reden  und  Horailien.    2  tcr  Theil.    S.  293. 
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ing-  my  duty^  if  I  endeavour,  in  my  sermons,  to  abstain  from  all  expressions 
which  we  have  learned  by  rote  in  the  catechism,  or  have  become  acquainted 
with  from  the  prayer-book,  and  make  a  point,  on  every  occasion,  in  order  to 
explain  the  languag'e  of  the  Bil)le,  to  translate  it  into  the  current  language  of 
our  own  age  and  our  own  mode  of  life ;  if  I  endeavour  to  accustom  every  one 
of  my  hearers,  in  words  which  I  borrow,  in  a  manner,-  from  his  own  tongue, 
to  think  for  himself,  and  to  think  along  with  me ;  in  order  that  he  may  finally 
learn,  without  the  use  of  unintelligible  phrases  got  by  rote,  to  speak  on  these 
subjects,  in  a  language  as  natural  and  as  unconstrained  as  that  in  which  he 
would  express  himself  on  all  matters  in  the  world." 

The  pervading  idea  of  this  excellent  discburse  is,  that  the  Deity  must  ex- 
press himself,  in  any  particular  revelation,  through  the  medium  of  those 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  which  prevailed  in  the  age  and  nation  in 
which  the  revelation  took  place,  and  that  the  object  of  modern  theology  is  to 
seize  upon  the  spirit  of  these  ancient  representations  of  religious  truth. 
Herder  loved  the  orientalisms  of  the  Bible  ;  there  was  something  poetical  in 
the  fervour  of  his  devotional  feelings ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  says  of  him, 
"  Qu'il  avoit  pour  la  Bible  un  genre  d'admiration  semblable  a  celui  qu'un 
Homfere  sanctifi^  pourroit  inspirer."  This  sentiment  rendered  him  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  dogmas  of  modern  systems,  though  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  had  renounced,  at  least  during  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  the  doctrines  generally  reputed  orthodox. 

"  A^'hy  should  I  feel  a  difficulty,"  says  he,  in  the  discourse  already  quoted, 
"  in  becoming  a  Christian,  because  I  cannot,  with  my  reason,  comprehend 
the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  ?  Why  should  I  puzzle  myself  about  tlie 
mode  in  which  God  has  regarded  the  merits  of  Christ,  whether  he  were  truly 
a  ransom  and  a  satisfaction  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  or  only  a 
motive  and  a  means  to  the  improvement  of  a  sinful  world,  that  through  that 
improvement  it  might  be  reconciled  to  God  ?  In  either  sense,  he  is  a  sacri- 
fice, and  in  either  sense,  something,  the  minute  consideration  and  exposition 
of  which  does  not  immediately  concern  me.  There  is  a  relation  between  God 
and  Christ — how  can  I  define  it?  Enough  for  me  to  know,  that  I  am  not, 
for  Christ's  sake,  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  virtue,  but  that,  if  I  am 
innocent  and  upright,  I  may  console  myself  with  believing,  that  once  for  the 
whole  of  the  world,  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  a  sacrifice  such  as  tliis  was 
offered  up.  Moreover  to  define  the  mode  of  the  redemption  lies  wholly  be- 
yond the  province  of  human  reason,  and  therefore  can  be  no  subject  for 
human  inquiry." 

On  the  subject  of  inspiration  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  God  has  revealed  himself  to  the  soul  of  a  human  being  who  is  to  express 
the  revelation  in  writing :  how  did  this  take  place  ?  Was  it,  that  this  same 
man  ceased  for  the  moment  to  think,  and  that  God  thought  for  him?  Im- 
possible I  To  think  is  the  essence  of  a  human  soul.  A  soul  that  does  not 
think  within  itself,  has  lost  its  reason,  the  freedom  of  its  will,  its  very  being; 
it  is  no  longer  a  human  soul;  it  is  a  nonentity.  Thus,  the  moment  that  a 
being  external  to  me  interruj)ts  the  train  of  my  thoughts,  and  interposes  im- 
mediately other  thoughts,  which  are  not  mine,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and 
for  which  I  am  not  responsible,  from  that  moment  I  cease  to  be  a  man,  since 
the  essence  of  my  soul  is  taken  away.  And  were  the  Deity  to  act  in  this  way, 
but  for  a  single  moment,  he  would  perform  a  miracle  of  the  same  kind,  as  if 
he  had  completely  annihilated  a  human  soul, — and  when  he  again  allowed  me 
to  resume  my  own  powers  of  tlilnking,  had  created  one  anew.  What  a  con- 
tradiction !  No ;  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  from  the  Bible,  that  every 
writer  has  thought  just  as,  according  to  the  capacity  of  his  mind,  the  direction 
and  proportion  of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  nnngling  of  his  tcnjperamcnt. 
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and  even  accordlusf  to  his  acquired  knowledge  and  skill  in  wriCinfi;',  ercsy  one 
had  the  power  and  tlie  will  to  write.     John,  Paul,  Isaiah,  Solomon,  David,  all 
have  their  peculiar  mode  of  writing  and  thinking^ ;  even  Jesus  Christ — even 
he,  accordinof  to  the  expression  of  Paul,  was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision : 
horn  amongst  Jews,  educated  in  Jewish  modes  of  thinking,  living  and  preach- 
ing in  the  midst  of  Jews,  he  reared  amongst  them,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of 
their  own  religion,  his  own  purer,  noi)ler,  simpler,  and  more  practical  reli- 
gion, the  principles  of  which  his  apostles  after  him  more  widely  diffused  and 
more  perfectly  developed.     Thus  every  sacred  writer  dedicated  the  powers  of 
his  soul  on  the  altar  of  God;  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  consecrated  his-  tempera- 
ment, and  hallowed  it  to  be  an  instrument  of  God's  purposes.     We  thus  see 
that  God,  in  a  nobler  way  and  in  a  mode  more  conformable  to  his  being, 
through  the  medium  of  thoughts  and  words,  is  the  Author  of  the  Bible.     His 
omniscience  had,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  as  it  were,  a  nearer  eye  on  the 
soul  of  his  holy  penman :  his  grace,  which  exists  in  every  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  which  sustains  with  energy  every  being  at  every  moment,  as  if  it 
were  every  moment  new-created — illuminated  then  the  depth  of  their  souls  in 
a  divine  and  marvellous  manner.     Either  in  dreams  or  in  a  waking  elevation 
of  the  senses  it  brought  forms  before  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  and  fastened 
their  attention  on  the  same.     Tlius  thoughts  arose  in  their  souls,  and  along 
with  them  came  words ;  these  flowed  to  their  pen,  and  became  a  book  for 
posterity  and  a  rule  for  the  church.     They  thought  under  the  inmost  inspec- 
tion of  God,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  grace ;  but  still  always  retained  in 
writing  their  own  souls,  their  own  modes  of  thinking,  their  own  forms  of  ex- 
pression ;  God  did  not  speak /br  them,  but  through  them ;  they  were  teachers 
of  the  church ;  and  what  is  there  revolting  and  unseemly  in  this  representa- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  our  scriptures  ?" 

The  favourite  object  which  Herder  pursued  through  life,  with  undiminished 
zeal,  at  once  in  his  literary,  his  philosophical,  and  his  theological  capacity, 
was  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  human  nature  ;  he  loved  mankind, 
and  therefore  he  wished  to  ennoble  and  to  bless  them.  It  is  delightful  to 
trace  the  workings  of  this  glorious  principle  even  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career.  In  a  discourse,*  preached  at  Riga,  on  taking  leave  of  his  con- 
gregation in  1769,  he  says, 

"  Humanit}',  in  its  full  extent,  with  all  its  noble  sentiments  for  God,  itself, 
and  others,  with  all  its   brotherly  and  sympathising  emotions,  with  all  its 
grateful  duties,  with  all  its  lofty  faculties  and  capacities  for  happiness,  — 
humanity,  in  this  wide  and  comprehensive  sense,  has  ever  been  the  great 
theme  of  my  sermons,  my  instructions,  and  my  exhortations.     To  this  only 
object  my  preaching  was  directed ;  it  was  human.     If  I  have  never  puzzled 
myself  with  dark  and  curious  questions,  with  incomprehensible  mysteries, 
and  with  consecrated  subtilties ;  if  I  have  always  chosen  that  view  of  a  sub- 
ject, which  lay  nearest  to  a  human  soul,  which  made  the  deepest  and  strongest 
impression  on  the  heart ;  if  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  express  myself  in 
human  language ;  in  all  this  I  had  no  other  end  and  object  than  to  become  a 
worthy  instructor  of  mankind.     I  know,  that  all  my  hearers  have  not  entered 
into  my  views  on  this  subject :  I  know,  that  many  have  had  the  kindness  to 
represent  me  as  a  philosopher  in  black  clothes,  who  did  not  preach  like  a 
theologian,  but  whose  lessons  were  better  adapted  for  the  Professor's  chair, 
and  for  the  study  of  the  learned,  than  for  the  pulpit.     These  hearers  have 
judged  too  uncandidly  concerning  me.     What  I  have  delivered  in  the  pulpit 
and  at  the  altar  was  any  thing  but  learning — was  always  some  precept  or  ol>- 
servation  deeply  concerning  the  interests  of  mankind.     I  have  never  been  a 
mere  lecturer,  but  have  always  preached  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  with  the 
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whole  language  of  my  heart  and  of  my  sympathy.  I  have  always  spoken 
from  the  overflowings  of  my  bosom,  and  as  one  who  was  zealous  for  the  well- 
being  of  mankind.  Hence  it  was  my  incessant  object  to  lead  men  to  the  en- 
joyment of  their  existence,  in  all  innocence  of  heart  and  purity  of  conscience, 
but  at  the  same  time,  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  their  powers,  tendencies,  and 
capacities ;  since  this  is  directly  the  object  of  God  in  our  existence.  If  then 
I  preached  philosophy,  it  was  a  philosophy  of  human  nature ;  I  spoke  the  word 
(alluding  to  his  text,  James  i.  21),  that  I  might  make  happy  a  human  soul." 

There  is  great  force  in  this  concluding  observation  of  Herder.     We  often- 
times meet  with  persons  who  seem  to  entertain  a  strange  misconception  as  to 
an  imaginary  distinction  between  scriptural  and  philosophical  language. 
What  is  frequently  decried  as  the  adoption  of  human  phraseology  is  nothing 
more  than  a  necessary  and  meritorious  endeavour  to  convert  Hebraisms  into 
equivalent  English,  to  shew  what  are  corresponding  feelings  and  views  in 
our  actual  state  of  manners  and  opinion,  and  to  present  religious  ideas  in 
that  distinct  and  familiar  form  which  renders  them  at  once  intelligible  to  the 
understanding  and  affecting  to  the  heart.     We  should  not  wish  indeed  to 
dissipate  the  subhme  vagueness  of  the  scriptural  representations  of  the  cha- 
racter and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  the  grandeur  of  oriental 
imagery  is  better  fitted  to  impress  on  the  mind  than  all  the  laboured  precise- 
ness  of  metaphysical  diction.     But  in  regard  to  the  practical  relations  of 
men  towards  each  other,  towards  Christ,  and  towards  God,  it  seems  highly 
desirable,  by  a  due  appreciation  of  the  difference  which  subsists  between  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  distant  regions  and  remote  periods,  to 
endeavour  to  form  such  conceptions  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  as 
may  not  involve  either  superstition  or  uncharitableness,  but  may  harmonize 
with  the  expanding  intelligence  and  philanthropy  of  mankind.     These  fun- 
damental truths  cannot  themselves  undergo  a  change  ;  they  are  fixed  in  the 
immutable  will  of  God ;  they  are  those  first  principles  of  religious  truth 
which  are  breathed  by  his  spirit  into  the  depth  of  the  hearts  of  his  chosen 
messengers  and  prophets :  but  the  outward  forms,  in  which  they  manifest 
themselves,  must  necessarily  vary  from  age  to  age,  and  receive  a  bias  and 
impression  from  the  manners,  institutions,  and  philosophy,  of  the  particular 
period  in  which  they  are  promulgated.     So  that  perhaps  those  persons  who 
so  strenuously  insist  on  retaining  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
the  exclusion  of  what  is  called  philosophical  language,  will  oftentimes  be 
found  to  neglect  the  pure  and  everlasting  word  of  God,  which  can  only  be 
brought  home  to  the  heart  through  the  medium  of  familiar  associations  and 
the  force  of  well-known  terms,  for  the  mere  husk  and  shell  of  an  antiquated 
diction  and  an  exploded  philosophy;  and  to  prefer  measuring  the  altitude 
and  bearings  of  the  great  trutiis  of  revelation,  from  the  point  of  view  under 
which  they  must  necessarily  have  been  contemplated  by  a  Jewish  mind,  to 
the  more  elevated  position  from  which  Christians  may  now  survey  them. 
Herder  appears  to  have  entered  fully  into  the  force  of  the  Scripture,  that 
"  the  letter  killelh,  the  spirit  maketh  ahve ;"  and  we  shall  truly  rejoice  if  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  his  life  and  writings  shall  prove  the  means  of 
diffusing  or  of  strengthening  the  enlightened,  devout  and  benevolent  spirit 
by  which  his  conduct,  opinions,  and  labours,  were  actuated. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  a  former  article  we  urged  some  arguments  to  prove  that  the  proper 
use  of  government  is  to  teach  men  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  liberties, 
that  is,  to  exercise  such  a  degree  of  restraint  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others,  and  that  legislatures,  therefore,  have 
no  claim  to  impose  more  than  the  smallest  quantity  of  restraint  which  is 
compatible  with  the  general  good. 

If  this  be  true,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  controverted,  the  question 
of  Slavery  comes  into  a  small  compass.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  world,  in  which  they  themselves  as  men  must  claim  a  share,  that 
Negroes  should  be  held  in  bondage  ?  Is  this  laying  the  least  degree  of 
restraint  upon  them  which  is  compatible  with  the  general  good  ?  He  must 
be  a  bold  advocate  who  should  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
Indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  the  defence  of  Slavery  is  rested  on  broad  statements 
of  human  rights ;  it  is  based  upon  some  narrower  foundation  of  custom,  or 
self-interest.  It  is  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  examine  some  of  the  pleas 
which  are  set  forth  to  prove  that  the  European  inhabitants  of  the  VVest- 
Indian  Islands  have  a  right  to  heap  cruelties  and  indignities  upon  the 
African  population  of  those  fertile  spots,  and  to  wear  them  down,  in  both 
soul  and  body,  by  excessive  toil. 

'•  The  present  race  of  West-Indian  Proprietors  found  their  Slaves  on  their 
estates  when  they  came  into  possession  of  them,  or  they  have  purchased 
them  with  their  money,  or  they  have  been  born  upon  their  lands.  They 
are,  therefore,  their  property,  their  paternal  inheritance,  or  the  lawful 
investment  of  their  wealth." 

This  is  a  plea  offered  by  some  who  acknowledge  that  they  can  find  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  people  of  colour  should  be  held  in 
Slavery  by  white  people,  no  teaching  of  Providence  why  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  an  Englishman  to  defend  his  freedom,  and  stand  erect  in  the  con- 
scious dignity  of  liberty,  and  of  an  African  to  bow  beneath  the  chains  of  his 
Slavery,  and  submit  to  compulsory  labour,  urged  to  its  utmost  lengtlis  by 
the  terrible  lash.     They  claim  the  Slaves  for  West-Indian  Proprietors  as 
their  property.     But  whence  do  they  derive  their  right  to  them  as  property  ? 
How  can  property  be  acquired  in  the  flesh,  and  bones,  and  sinews,  the 
breath  and  soul,  of  a  man  ?     How  came  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies  ? 
They,  or  those  from  whom  they  are  descended,   were  violently  torn  from 
their  homes,  crowded  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  chained  hand  and  foot,  with 
scarcely  liberty  to  turn  round  on  their  sides,  they  were  transported  across 
the  Atlantic,  landed,  and  sold  as  cattle,  and  thus  became  property  !     Is  this 
a  lawful  mode  of  acquiring  property  ?     Then  why  have  England  and  France 
aroused  their  energies,  and  taught  the  piratical  Moors  of  Barbary  that  they 
shall  not  carry  on  their  detestable  piracies,  in  which  human  beings  cure  the 
spoil  which  they  seek,  and  of  which  they  make  their  horrid  gains  ?     If  this 
be  a  lawful  mode  of  acquiring  property,  then  force  is  law ;  and  they  who 
now  are  Slaves  have  a  right  to  plunge  their  masters  into  all  the  horrors  of 
Slavery,  whenever  it  is  in  their  power.     But  the  law  of  force  is  too  terrible 
and  threatening  a  law  to  be  openly  acknowledged  even  by  Slave-holders. 
It  would  prove  too  much  for  their  purposes. 

If,  then,  the  first  acquisition  of  property  be  unjust,  how  can  it  be  justly 
inherited,  or  justly  purchased  }  The  original  flaw  in  the  title  must  remain 
to  the  latest  generations.    And,  thanks  to  the  faithful  pen  of  tiie  historian, 
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the  first  foul  acts  of  oppression,  by  which  the  West-Indian  Islands  became 
peopled  with  black  Slaves,  stands  out  to  the  full  light  of  day,  and  possession 
need  not  be  confirmed  in  them  through  obscurity  as  to  the  means  of  ac- 
quirement, even  if  that  could  be  pleaded  against  the  common  rights  of 
humanity. 

And,  when  the  right  to  property  is  pleaded,  is  the  property  of  the  Slave- 
holder alone  to  be  considered  ?  The  Slaves,  too,  are  men.  and  have  they 
no  right  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  property  ?  They  have,  indeed,  little 
riches,  the  possession  of  it  would  be  incompatible  with  their  miserable  con- 
dition. But  what  will  not  men  venture,  what. will  not  men  give,  in  exchange 
for  their  liberty  ?  Who  that  was  taken  by  a  North  African  Corsair  would 
not  give  all  that  he  possesses  in  the  world  for  his  ransom  ?  And  what 
exertions  would  not  his  friends  and  relatives  make,  to  what  privations  would 
they  not  submit,  that  they  might  redeem  him  from  his  captivity  !  Shall  the 
Slave-holder  talk,  then,  of  his  property  in  his  Slaves,  and  forget  that  he  is 
robbing  them  of  what  is  dearer  than  the  gold  which  he  extorts  out  of  their 
sweat,  and  groans,  and  blood  ?  Shall  he  demand  that  property  be  held 
sacred,  and  be  the  first  to  violate  its  sacredness  ?  Nay,  if  they  talk  of  pro- 
perty, the  Negro's  claim  is  to  a  property  which  is  the  birth-right  of  every 
creature  whom  God  has  made,  a  property  which  was  before  all  outward 
possessions,  and  which  is  not  to  be  taken  from  him  under  pretence  of 
securing  a  merely  conventional  right.  It  is  detestable  injustice,  in  such  a 
way  as  this,  to  place  human  liberty  and  human  happiness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  to  demand  that  that  produce 
should  be  held  of  higher  value  than  human  liberty  and  human  happiness  ! 
Much  robbery  has  been  committed  on  the  earth,  many  wretches  have 
revelled  in  unjust  gains,  but  the  robbery  of  men's  natural  rights,  amid  a 
cry  for  justice  and  fair  dealing,  is  the  most  monstrous  that  can  well  be 
conceived. 

"  But,"  it  is  said,  "  the  property  has  been  acquired  under  sanction  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  held  inviolate."  Under  the  sanction  of 
what  law  has  it  been  acquired  ?  Under  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  nature  ? 
If  that  law  be  souglit  in  the  genuine  feelings  of  humanity,  uninfluenced  by  a 
sordid  love  of  gain,  it  proves  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  tyrannize  over  his 
fellow-men,  for  it  would  not  be  good  for  himself  to  be  oppressed,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  good  for  another.  If  the  law  of  nature  be  sought  in 
savage  liberty  to  do  any  thing  we  please  to  any  persons  whom  we  choose, 
provided  we  possess  sufficient  strength  or  cunning ;  then  property  can  be 
held  only  by  liie  powerful,  and  a  little  change  of  circumstances  may  make 
Slaves  to-morrow  of  those  who  to-day  are  Masters. 

Is  it  British  law  under  whose  sanction  the  property  in  Slaves  has  been 
acquired,  and  by  which,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  held  ii. violate  ?  What 
has  British  law  to  do  with  the  free  nations  of  Africa  ?  How  can  British 
law  sanction  the  transportation  of  Negroes  from  their  native  land,  and 
subject  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  lash  and  the  split  bamboo  in  the  islands 
of  a  distant  seaj*  Is  the  world  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  British 
iiCgislature,  or  can  it  sanction  enormities  committed  against  the  common 
rights  and  liberties  of  huicanity  ?  English  law  can  no  more  sanction  the 
enslaving  of  Africans,  than  African  law  can  sanction  the  enslaving  of  En- 
glishmen. And  if  the  law  could  not  sanction  the  seizing  of  Africans,  and 
carrying  them  across  seas  to  slavery,  and  toil,  and  stripes,  it  cannot  sanction 
the  continuance  of  such  a  stale;  and,  while  it  does  so,  it  assumes  a  mon- 
strous power  which  docs  not  belong  to  it,  and  the  sooner  that  it  is  divested 
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of  which,  tlie  more  will  it  be  to  its  honour,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
British  nation. 

If  the  Slate  of  the  law  on  the  subject  have  encouraged  men  to  vest  their 
property  in  Negro  Slaves,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  Legislature 
should  not  grant  some  compensation  to  those  whom  it  has  misled,  in  the 
event  of  its  perceiving  its  own  undue  assumption  of  power,  and  its  resolution 
to  free  itself  from  the  odious  stigma  of  oppression.   But  the  plain  and  simple 
question  between  the  Slave-holder  and  the  Negro  is  this  :  Has  the  one  a 
natural  right  to  hold  the  other  in  compulsory  Slavery  r     Has  he  a  natural 
right  to  subject  him  to  torture,  and  to  exact  labour  disproportioned  to  his 
strength  ?     Has  he  a  natural  right  to  sell  him  as  cattle,  and  to  separate  him 
at  pleasure  from  his  wife,  and  children,  and  friends,  and  all  that  can  throw 
a  little  sweetness  into  his  bitter  cup  ?     If  there   be  a  right  of  this  kind, 
which  of  them  holds  it  ?     The  black  man  may  as  well  claim  it  as  the  white. 
Take  it  in  any  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  pretence  of  property  in  West-- 
Indian  Slaves,  is  a  pretence  without  foundaiion,  a  plea  which  is  set  up  on 
the  abominable  assumption,  that  men  can  of  right,   by  mere  brute  force, 
obtain  property  in  their  fellow-men.     It  is  only  they  who  have  learned  to 
despise  in  the  Negro  the  child  of  God,  the  image  of  his  Maker,  who  can 
set  forth  such  a  plea  ;  or  they  who  have  permitted  disgust  at  the  wretched 
state  of  moral  and  mental  degradation  in  which  Negroes  are  unhappily 
plunged,  to  outweigh  the  evidence  which  they  yield  of  a  common  origin 
with  themselves.     Or,  it  is  they  who  are  so  blinded  by  the  love  of  wealth, 
that  they  wUl  defend  any  means  by  which  it  can  be  acquired  :  or  who  igno- 
rantly  and  stupidly  imagine  that  whatever  is  once  psrmitted  to  be,   must 
remain  for  ever,  notwithstandmg  its  injustice  cry  out  from  the  ground  and 
reach  the  heavens ;  or  they  whose  sympathies  are  always  with  the  wealthy 
and  the  strong,  and  who  ever  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor 
and  him  that  hath  no  helper. 

Another  plea  for  Slavery  is,  that  "  Negroes  are  an  ignorant,  stupid,  and 
brutal  race  of  beings,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  men,  who  do  not  desire 
their  freedom,  and  are  not  fit  for  its  enjoyment."  Nor  does  the  infant  heir 
to  an  estate  know  the  value  of  his  possessions,  he  does  not  desire  them,  he 
is  not  fit  to  enjoy  them  :  but  he  will  become  so  by  education  :  and  his  pre- 
sent unfitness  w  ould  be  held  a  poor  plea  for  withholding  them  from  him  for 
ever.  Grant  that  the  Negro  is  not  fit  for  liberty,  because  he  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  the  very  infancy  of  society,  —  he  will  become,  as  may  be 
proved  by  example,  if  he  be  properly  treated.  That  the  Negro  does  not 
desire  freedom  is  contradicted  by  constant  advertisements  in  the  West-Indian 
newspapers  of  Slaves  who  have  run  away  from  their  masters,  and  for  whose 
apprehension  a  reward  is  offered.  It  is  proved  also  by  the  numerous  sui- 
cides which  take  place  as  the  only  means  left  of  escape  from  their  cruel 
oppressors.  And  if  the  Slaves  do  not  desire  their  freedom,  the  Slave-holder 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  law  proclaiming  their  emancipation.  They  will 
cling  to  his  knees,  and  point  to  the  plantations,  and  uncover  their  backs  to 
the  lash  and  declare,  "  Me  cannot  leave  massa,  he  be  so  very  good."  And, 
if  the  Negro  be  not  fit  for  freedom,  who  has  made  him  unfit?  Who  has 
degraded  him  to  the  rank  of  cattle,  selling  him  in  market-places,  and  causing 
him  to  labour  under  the  influence  of  a  debasing  terror  ?  The  miserable 
consequences  of  injustice  must  not  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the 
injustice.  This  would  not  be  admitted  by  Slave  drivers  themselves  on  any 
other  subject.  And,  if  we  should  grant  that  Negroes  are  naturally  as  dull 
and  incapable  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  wisdom,  virtue  and  piety,  as  they 
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are  represented  to  be,  what  would  it  prove  ?  That  we  have  a  right  to  op- 
press them  ?  It  would  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  should  extend  towards 
them  our  protection,  and  strive  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  being  as  far  as 
they  are  capable.  It  is  not  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile  upon  whom  the 
labour  of  life  is  thrown.  They  cannot  be  reasoned  with,  and  they  are  suf- 
fered to  take  their  own  way.  Stripes  might  compel  them  to  labour,  but  as 
the  cat  and  the  bamboo  are  not  here  recognized  among  legitimate  persua- 
sives, whatever  injuries  those  outcasts  of  nature  may  receive  from  the 
thoughtless  and  the  cruel,  in  the  wantonness  of  their  humour,  they  are  pro- 
tected, and  if  it  be  necessary,  they  are  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
The  plea  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  brutality,  will  not  avail,  then,  as  a 
reason  for  holding  the  African  in  captivity,  even  if  it  were  true  that  he  is 
hopelessly  so,  which  experience,  in  numerous  instances,  disproves.  But  the 
maligners  of  African  capability  have  doubtless  blotted  St.  Domingo  from 
their  charts  of  the  West-Indian  Islands,  or  they  have  some  theory  to  prove 
a  special  inspiration.  They  cannot  allow  that  liberty  alone  has  made  men 
of  miserable  and  brutal  slaves, 

"  Slavery  has  existed  in  all  ages."  So  have  robbery  and  murder,  but 
time  has  not  sanctioned  them  ;  and  for  many  reasons,  which  even  Slave- 
holders can  understand,  they  never  will  be  esteemed  laudable,  except  the 
wholesale  butchery  and  spoliation  of  war.  To  plead  the  length  of  time  that 
Slavery  has  existed,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  it  is  good  in  itself,  is  only 
urging  an  argument  for  taking  the  more  zealous  measures  for  its  abolition. 
A  disease  that  has  long  existed,  has  worked  itself  the  more  deeply  into  the 
system,  and  requires  a  more  radical  cure.  Let  us  lose  no  time,  then,  and  let 
us  spare  no  pains,  lest  the  worst  evils  come  upon  us  through  neglect. 

"  But  robbery  and  murder  have  existed  contrary  to  law.  Slavery  by  the 
connivance  and  protection  of  law."  That  is  only  saying,  legislators  in  all 
ages  have  been  deficient  in  a  proper  sense  of  justice,  for  wrong  is  not  made 
right  because  it  is  sanctioned  by  law,  else,  why  are  not  all  laws  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  for  ever  unalterable  >  If  up  to  this  time 
men  in  power  have  not  had  sufficient  honesty  to  conduct  themselves  consci- 
entiously towards  the  weak  and  defenceless,  it  is  time  for  those  who  are  not 
men  in  power  to  teach  them  their  duty,  and  loudly  and  fearlessly  to  demand 
its  performance.  They  are  not  to  continue  to  go  wrong  because  they  have 
once  set  out  in  a  path  of  iniquity. 

"  Negro  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better 
lodged,  and  altogether  better  off  than  the  labouring  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." If  this  were  true,  it  would  prove  nothing  that  it  is  intended  to  prove. 
There  may  be  degrees  of  oppression  and  misery,  but  the  least  degree  is  still 
oppression  and  misery,  and  is  a  shameful  wrong,  though  it  is  less  than  some 
other  wrong.  The  question  is  not  a  question  of  degrees,  but  of  justice  or 
injustice,  of  right  or  no  right.  To  thrust  out  one  eye  of  a  man  is  not  so 
bad  as  to  thrust  out  both  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  one  should  be  thrust 
out.  This  pretended  argument  from  a  comparison  of  evils  is  mere  trickery 
to  hide  the  real  question,  viz.  whether  one  man  has  a  right  to  hold  another 
in  Slavery.  Perhaps  the  friends  of  emancipation  have  in  some  measure 
aided  this  trickery  by  their  moving  appeals,  founded  on  good  evidence  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Slaves  :  but  there  are  some  people  who  cannot 
comprehend  that  there  may  be  foul  oppression  where  there  are  no  strijws, 
or  imprisonment,  or  compellings  of  excessive  labour,  or  forced  prostitution 
of  bmly  and  soul,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  shew  them  that  oppression,  in 
their  view  of  it,  is  found  in  all  its  horrors  in  the  West  Indies ;  for  who,  in 
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such  a  cause,  would  not  stir  every  sympathy  of  the  human  heart,  would  not 
seek  auxiliaries  by  every  honourable  means  ?  While  using  this  legitimate 
argument,  however,  we  will  not  permit  the  discussion  of  the  question  to 
rest  here  ;  for  though  it  were  possible  to  beat  us  entirely  from  this  position, 
the  question  of  right  would  still  remain  untouched  ;  we  should  but  lose 
some  supporters  of  our  cause,  who  fly  with  alarm  from  what  they  denomi- 
nate "  pure  politics." 

But  the  comparison  between  the  Negro  Slave  and  the  British  Labourer  is 
not  fairly  made.  Miserably  poor  as  are  vast  numbers  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  kingdom,  owing  to  the  restrictions  which  are  placed  on  trade 
and  commerce,  their  situation  is  still  incomparably  better  than  that  of  the 
captive  African.  Whatever  sufferings  they  endure,  they  cannot  be  driven 
to  labour  by  the  lash,  they  cannot  for  the  slighest  offence  of  their  own,  or 
by  the  caprice  and  ill-humour  of  their  master,  be  stripped  bare,  tied  to  a 
ladder,  or  held  down  by  dieir  fellow-men,  and  have  savage  stripes  inflicted 
on  them  until  their  whole  backs  present  one  mass  of  lacerated  flesh.  They 
cannot  suffer  these  things  without  trial,  without  appeal  from  its  infliction, 
and  then  be  thrust  into  the  stocks,  in  a  close,  and  filthy,  and  miserable  dun- 
geon. Yet,  with  just  sufficient  food  to  keep  life  and  strength  in  him,  with 
just  sufficient  clothing  for  the  purposes  of  West-Indian  decency,  the  Slave 
is  frequently  obliged  to  endure  all  this,  and  too  often  are  these  sufferings 
multiplied  to  a  horrible  d^ee.  They  who  represent  the  situation  of  the 
West-Indian  Slave  as  superior  to  that  of  the  British  labourer,  must  have 
large  faith  in  the  credulity  of  the  British  public.  Not  even  the  Irish  cottar, 
miserable,  degraded,  half-clothed,  and  half-starved,  as  he  is,  is  in  so  deplo- 
rable a  condition.  He  has  much  of  which  to  complain,  but,  when  the  Negro 
speaks,  his  tongue  must  be  dumb  within  his  mouth. 

"  The  opponents  of  Negro  Slavery  have  grossly  exaggerated  facts,  and  in 
many  instances  have  stated  absolute  falsehoods."  This  plea,  like  the  fore- 
going, proves  nothing  that  it  is  intended  to  prove,  even  if  it  be  true.  If 
every  advocate  of  emancipation  were  a  liar,  as  long  as  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Slavery  is  true,  it  must  be  tried  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  we  must 
come  to  the  old  question.  Has  one  man  a  right  to  hold  anotlier  man  in 
Slavery  ?  though  he  should  clothe  him  in  purple,  and  cause  him  to  fare 
sumptuously  every  day.  No  cause  can  be  identified  with  its  advocates.  It 
must  stand  on  its  own  truth  or  falsehood.  If  its  advocates  be  bad  men,  it  is 
a  reason  for  caution,  but  for  no  more.  A  diamond  is  a  diamond  still,  though 
its  form  and  water  be  lauded  by  the  veriest  thief  on  this  side  the  gallows. 

It  is  not,  however,  pretended  that  all  which  the  emancipists  say  is  exag- 
geration and  falsehood.  There  comes  again,  then,  the  old  argument  of  de- 
grees, or  the  old  dust  wiped  off  is  again  attempted  to  be  thrown  in  our  eyes. 
The  question  is  not.  How  much  oppression  may  the  Slave-holder  exercise  ? 
But  may  he  be  a  Slave-holder }  If  he  may  not,  as  has  been  already  proved, 
then  diminish  the  statements  respecting  Negro  oppression  by  all  the  exag- 
geration and  falsehood  that  emancipists  are  said  to  have  uttered,  and  there 
remains  a  balance  of  foul  and  fearful  wrong,  enough  to  overwhelm  with 
confusion  any  but  the  inflicters  and  advocates  of  Slavery. 

But  let  the  statements  of  the  emancipists  be  examined  ;  let  them  be  tried 
by  the  most  rigorous  inquiry,  and  few  are  the  falsehoods  and  misstatements 
which  will  be  found  in  them. 

"  What  can  be  done  ?  As  private  individuals  we  have  no  power."  We 
can  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  subject.  We  can  diffuse  information 
among  our  neighbours.     We  can  do  our  part  towards  callbg  forth  the  united 
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feeling  and  voice  of  the  British  pubhc  on  the  subject,  towards  creating  such 
an  interest  in  Negro  Slaves  as  shall  cause  the  tables  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  to  be  loaded  with  petitions  for  the  speedy  abolition  of  Slavery 
in  our  colonies.  Let  not  our  thoughts  be  unemployed,  nor  our  tongues  be 
silent.  Let  us,  as  Christians,  be  neighbours  to  these  men,  for  they  have 
fallen  among  thieves. 

H.  V. 


DEMONOLOGY   AND   WITCHCRAFT.* 

Can  any  body  tell  where  Sir  W.  Scott  has  been  since  he  last  met  tlie 
public  ?  Will  Mr.  Lockhart  avouch  that  he  has  not  found  his  way  after 
Dante  to  Tartarus  ?  Will  Mr.  Murray  declare  that  he  has  not  been  up  to 
the  moon  to  gather  matter  for  the  Family  Library  ?  It  may  be  that  he 
lias  only  had  a  legacy  of  some  of  Faust's  folios ;  but  something  has  hap- 
pened to  open  his  eyes  upon  the  living  population  of  a  world  which  we  had 
wrongly  imagined  to  have  tumbled  back  into  chaos  long  ago.  Considering 
the  marvels  he  has  to  relate,  we  can  but  admire  his  condescension  in  choos- 
ing so  humble  a  vehicle  as  No.  XVL  of  the  Family  Library.  Here  we 
have  tidings  of  the  fallen  angels  who  loved  this  world  too  well ;  of  Satan 
himself,  and  his  dealings  with  Job,  and  of  the  bodily  jeopardy  of  Peter 
when  the  Evil  One  desired  to  have  him  that  he  might  sift  him  like  wheat. 
Yet  more ;  Sir  Walter  has  found  up  hhuriel's  spear  somewhere,  and 
brought  it  back  with  him;  and  lo!  the  Heathen  gods  of  all  ages  and  nations 
before  the  Christian  era  start  up  into  their  true  shape.  We  have  been  wrong 
all  this  time  in  supposing  them  mere  wood  and  stone,  squatting  and  grin- 
ning in  India,  speaking  oracles  in  Greece,  and  working  wonders  in  Egypt, 
according  to  the  will  of  workman  and  priest ;  it  appears  that  they  were 
the  habitations  of  fallen  angels,  or  at  least  that  we  may  believe  them  lo  have 
been  so.  Milton  had  found  this  out  before,  but  he  only  touched  upon  the 
matter  in  an  ode.  Sir  Walter  thinks  that  it  is  time  so  important  a  fact 
should  be  made  known  to  the  multitude  in  plain  prose.  Next  we  light 
upon  a  valuable  hint  to  the  faculty.  The  "  peculiar  and  dreadful  disorder" 
of  Demoniacal  possession  has  never,  it  appears,  been  properly  understood. 
Surely  it  is  time  it  should  ;  and  if  our  physicians  should  urge  that  the  lapse 
of  time  lias  de[)rived  ihcm  of  liie  means  of  ascertaining  the  true  nature  of 
the  malady,  let  tiicm  be  told  that  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  can  teacli  us  about 
the  fallen  angels  who  lived  here  5000  years  ago,  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
if  they  cannot  nuike  a  theory  about  a  disease  which  was  common  only 
twenty  centuries  since.  We  must  do  our  autiior  the  justice  to  otier  his  data 
in  his  own  words.  Having  described  how  tlie  evil  spirits,  who  inspired  the 
oracli'S  and  aj)propriated  the  Heathen  temples,  were  driven  from  their 
earthly  abodes  by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  he  proceeds. 
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*•  It  must  be  iwticed,  however,  that  this  great  event  had  not  the  same 
effect  on  that  peculiar  class  of  fiends  who  were  permitted  to  vex  mortals  by 
the  alienation  of  their  niiuds,  and  the  abuse  of  their  persons,  in  the  cases  of 
what  is  called  Demoniacal  possession.  In  wliat  exact  sense  we  should  un- 
derstand the  word  possession,  it  is  impossible  to  discover ;  but  we  feel  it 
impossible  to  doubt,  (notwithstanding  learned  authorities  to  the  contrary,) 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  disorder  of  a  kind  not  merely  natural ;  and  may  be 
pretty  well  assured  that  it  was  suifered  to  continue  after  the  incarnation, 
because  the  miracles  effected  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  in  curing  those 
tormented  in  this  way,  afforded  the  most  direct  proofs  of  his  divine  mission, 
even  out  of  the  very  mouchs  of  those  ejected  fiends,  the  most  malignant 
enemies  of  a  power  to  which  they  dared  not  refuse  homage  and  obedience." 
—P.  70. 

The  final  cause  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  as  well  as  iis  true 
nature,  is  at  length  ascertained. 

"  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  in  another  most  remarkable  respect,  tlie 
power  of  the  enemy  of  mankind  was  rather  enlarged  than  bridled  or  re- 
strained, in  consequence  of  the  Saviour  coming  upon  earth.  It  is  indispu- 
table, that  in  order  that  Jesus  might  have  his  share  in  every  species  of  delu- 
sion and  persecution  which  the  fallen  race  of  Adam  is  heir  to,  he  personally 
suffered  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  at  the  hand  of  Satan,  whom,  without 
resorting  to  his  divine  power,  he  drove,  confuted,  silenced,  and  shamed,  from 
his  presence.  But  it  appears,  that  although  Satan  was  allowed,  upon  this 
memorable  occasion,  to  come  on  earth  with  great  power,  the  permission  tc<is 
giren  expressly  because  his  time  teas  short.  The  indulgence  tchich  was  then 
grunted  to  him  ia  a  case  so  unique  and  peculiar  soon  passed  over,  and  was 
utterly  restrained.  It  is  evident  that  after  the  lapse  of  the  period,  during 
which  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  establish  his  own  church  by  miraculous 
displays  of  power,  it  could  not  consist  with  his  kindness  and  wisdom  to  leave 
the  enemy  in  the  possession  of  the  privilege  of  deluding  men  by  imaginary 
miracles,  calculated  for  the  perversion  of  that  faith,  which  real  miracles  were 
no  longer  present  to  support,"  &c.,  &c. — P.  /I- 

Our  author  is  led  to  these  speculations  by  the  desire  to  ascertain  whether 
the  sin  of  witchcraft,  as  understood  in  modern  times,  is  denounced  as 
punishable  in  Scripture.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  sin  denounced  in  tlie 
Mosaic  law,  and  practised  clandestinely  by  the  personage  at  Endor,  is 
something  quite  different  from  the  imputed  crime  which  till  a  very  late 
period  in  the  history  of  civilized  countries  has  occasioned  such  gross  per- 
versions of  justice,  and  so  appalling  a  waste  of  life.  It  is  a  pity  that  such 
an  inquiry  should  be  entered  upon  with  a  grossly  superstitious  assumption, 
and  should  be  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  credulity  which  we  should  have  sup- 
posed the  influence  of  such  enlightened  society  and  intellectual  exercise  as 
our  author  has  been  accustomed  to,  must  have  exorcised  long  ago.  The 
most  surprising  thing,  however,  is,  that  he  has  actually  laid  hold  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  Demonology,  and  lets  it  go  again  without  being  apparently 
aware  of  its  valije.  His  first  chapter,  if  expanded  as  it  might  have  been, 
would  have  stood  himself  and  the  public  in  good  stead  of  all  that  follows, 
and  would  have  furnished  a  perfect  explanation  of  every  well-attested  ghost- 
story  extant.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  philosophy  of 
apparitions  has  come  out  luminous  and  indisputable  from  the  facts  which 
have,  within  a  iew  years,  been  brought  together  by  philosophical  inquirers, 
some  of  whom  were  themselves  subject  to  spectral  illusions.  If  our  author 
had  gathered  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  suppressing  his  own  reveries  on  the 
Bible,  he  might  have  presented  the  public  with  a  volume  of  deep  and 
general  interest,  instead  of  a  desultory  collection  of  amusing  tales.     Elegant 
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as  are  his  sketches  of  the  prevailuig  superstitions  of  various  countries,  and 
entertaining  as  are  most  of  his  narratives,  we  feel  when  we  come  to  the  end 
tliat  the  thing  is  spoiled,  and  that  the  first  chapter  is  the  only  part  we  shall 
desire  to  glance  at  a  second  time.  It  should  have  been  otherwise  in  a  case 
where  the  favourable  attention  of  every  mind  is  secured  by  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  subject :  for  where  is  there  one  of  a  more  universal  interest  ? 

Who  has  not  longed  to  behold  a  departed  spirit  ?  Emotions  of  awe,  of 
dread,  may  be  connected  with  every  conception  of  spiritual  communion ; 
but  the  grief  of  the  mourner,  (and  who  has  not  mourned  ?)  the  curiosity  of 
the  speculator,  (and  who  has  not  speculated  ?)  the  yearnings,  the  questionings 
of  the  unsatisfied,  spirit  all  unite  in  sending  an  appeal  into  the  invisible 
world.  The  bereaved  parent,  whose  sleep  is  startled  by  tones,  hushed  in 
the  grave,  but  coming  back  upon  the  ear  with  living  power,  wakes  to  a 
deeper  grief  than  the  sunshine  can  witness ;  and  while  watching  the  stars 
out,  looks,  almost  with  expectation,  for  some  shadow  crossing  the  grey 
dawn,  or  listens  for  some  whisper  borne  on. the  morning  breeze,  some 
manifestation  of  a  presence  which  he  cannot  but  believe  to  exist.  The 
philosopher,  who  flings  aside  his  book  as  his  lamp  expires,  and  betakes 
himself  to  his  own  speculations  for  satisfaction  which  he  cannot  find  else- 
where, is  prepared  by  every  inquisition  into  the  secrets  of  the  grave  for  the 
perception  of  an  immaterial  presence,  and  longs  for  nerve  to  ask  where  he 
may  have  an  answer.  Every  stirring  intellect,  every  spirit  which  is  haunted 
by  remembrances  and  imaginings,  is  anxious  to  invest  them  with  a  form, 
to  realize  them  in  a  sound,  and  by  embodying  to  perpetuate  them.  Such 
an  inclination  may  be  called  universal,  because  where  there  is  mind,  there  is 
curiosity,  more  or  less,  about  things  pertaining  to  the  world  of  mind, — 
things  absent,  unseen,  or  future.  The  inclination  may  be  overpowered  by 
associations  of  terror,  but  it  is  sooner  or  later  experienced  by  minds  of  every 
class. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
prevalent  in  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  matters  little  whether 
tlie  belief  arose  from  a  primary  revelation  spread  by  tradition,  or  from  the 
efforts  of  reason  in  a  few  reflective  minds,  or  from  the  natural  process  of 
association  in  all.  The  belief  exists  ;  and  with  it  is  connected  an  idea  of 
the  relation  of  the  future  life  to  the  present;  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  interests 
which  occupy  us  here.  The  union  of  these  notions  with  the  natural  curio- 
sity about  things  unseen  occasions  the  conception  of  spiritual  communion. 
IS'otliing  seems  more  natural  than  that  those  disembodied  spirits  who  love 
should  communicate  with  the  survivors  who  mourn  ;  that  the  murdered 
should  use  their  power  to  appal  the  murderer ;  that  the  wise  should  return 
to  instruct  the  ignorant.  That  such  a  notion  is  unsanctioned  by  true  philo- 
sophy is,  however,  clear  from  the  diversity  of  views  which  has  ever  prevailed 
respecting  the  aj)pearance  of  departed  spirits. 

An  immaterial  existence  cannot  be  susceptible  of  the  changes  which 
attend  the  mortal  slate.  It  cannot  be  modified  by  the  influences  which  give 
its  hues,  and  shades,  and  forms,  to  human  life.  Varieties  of  age  and  country 
cannot  extend  to  spiritual  beings;  yet  the  records  of  their  visits  to  earth 
])resent  a  perfect  accordance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  the  pecu- 
liarities ot  the  country,  and  the  sujierstitions  of  the  individual  visited.  No 
glorified  saint  ever  appeared  to  a  North  American  Indian  ;  nor  a  Scandi- 
navian warrior  to  a  Trappist  or  an  Italian  nun.  Nor  have  ghosts  been  even 
divested  of  external  character,  or  stripped  of  the  non-essentials  which  they 
must  have  loft  in  the  grave.     They  have  ever  appeared,  not  only  in  the 
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costume  of  their  country,  and  speaking  the  language  of  their  time,  (which 
misjht  be  supposed  necessary  to  their  communication  with  mortals,)  but 
unredeemed  from  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  common  to  them  and  their 
beholders.  Their  very  choice  of  the  sense  through  which  they  manifest 
themselves  is  in  accordance  with  the  predispositions  of  those  with  whom 
they  communicate.  The  savage  who  is  wont  to  anticipate  the  storm  by  the 
muttering  of  the  heavens  and  the  roar  of  the  forest,  who  tracks  his  prey  by 
the  crackling  of  the  branches,  and  detects  an  ambush  by  the  sound  of  low 
breathings  lost  to  unpractised  ears,  recognizes  a  spirit  in  tlie  sighings  of  the 
breeze  or  the  tumult  of  ihe  tempest.  The  mountaineer,  who  makes  the 
highest  neighbouring  peak  his  barometer,  sees  in  the  rolling  mists  the 
drapery,  in  the  scudding  cloud  the  chariot  of  some  visitor,  who  descended 
Oil  a  sunbeam  and  will  fade  into  invisibility  with  the  rainbow.  The  ghosts 
of  Grreeks  were  crowned  with  bays  and  laurels,  of  Druids  with  oak,  of 
savages  with  feathers,  of  saints  with  a  glory.  The  spear,  the  bow,  or  the 
cross,  were  presented,  according  as  the  seers  were  warriors,  hunters,  or 
monks.  The  warnings  given  were  sometimes  of  an  ambush  of  cannibals, 
sometimes  of  the  wrath  of  gods,  sometimes  of  a  secret  murder.  Amidst  all 
this  variety  of  manifestation,  no  common  principle  is  apparent-— no  one 
attribute  of  immateriality — no  credentials  to  sanction  the  mission  or  dignify 
the  agent.  Every  thing  connected  witli  the  appearance  was  earthly,  though 
the  attributes  might  be  strangely  conjoined.  The  form  might  or  might  not 
be  gigantic ;  the  substance  might  or  might  not  be  translucent ;  the  voice 
might  be  low  or  powerful,  the  tread  noiseless  or  heavy.  Still  familiar 
attributes  were  all.  There  was  no  evidence  of  spirituality,  which  was 
undoubtedly  possible,  if  the  manifestation  itself  was  spiritual.  The  dreamers, 
like  Nebuchadnezzar,  saw  an  image  compounded  of  a  variety  of  substances 
never  thus  conjoined  by  nature,  but  all  material,  all  furnished  to  the  imagi- 
nation by  experience. 

Though  these  manifestations  were  connected  by  no  common  quality 
which  attested  their  supernatural  origin,  their  universality  must  be  accounted 
for  on  some  one  principle.  A.  belief  which  has  subsisted  in  all  ages  and 
nations  must  have  a  common  foondation.  Soch  a  principle  we  have  already 
suggested  in  the  fact  that  every  mind,  from  the  grandest  which  has  awed 
tl»e  worid  down  to  the  meanest  whidi  is  at  home  only  among  objects  of 
sense,  has  a  reach  beyond  the  present.  The  eager  urchins,  who  toss  half- 
pence on  a  tombstone,  are  as  much  the  watchers  of  an  unseen  power  as  the 
astrologer  at  midnight  in  his  high  tower.  The  same  emotion  kindles  them 
and  absorbs  him — the  same  longing  to  recognize  somewhat  beyond  that 
which  the  eye  beholds.  What  they  call  luck  he  calls  fete;  but  all  are 
ec[ually  intent  on  something  real,  though  invisible,  inaudible,  intangible. 
By  this  pervading  desire  the  gypsey  thrives,  and  the  wise  woman  looks 
through  the  twilight  for  approaching  visitors.  Through  this  desire  do  friends 
clasp  hands  when  they  agree  that  he  who  first  departs  shall  visit  him  who 
survives.  Nor  is  it  prevalent  in  one  county  or  continent  more  than  another. 
The  very  modes  in  which  it  is  gratified  bear  a  strong  resemblance  all  over 
the  world.  Games  of  chance  are  played  with  shells  and  pebbles  where 
there  is  no  coin  ;  and  wise  women  have  tents  in  the  deserts  of  Asia :  and  if 
gypsies  have  not  yet  traversed  the  globe,  their  trade  is  followed  wherever  the 
foot  of  man  is  planted. 

Another  cause  of  the  general  persuasion  into  whose  origin  we  are  inquir- 
ing, is — actual  experience  of  apparitions ;  not  of  ghosts  or  departed  spirits, 
but  of  apparitions.     This  fact  being  fully  ascertained  furnishes  a  humbling 
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proof  of  how  all  the  world  may,  througli  its  own  fault,  be  vVrong  in  a  paint 
in  which  all  the  uorld  has  an  interest  in  being  right.  Truly,  in  this  case, 
the  philosopher  has  had  very  little  the  advantage  of  the  clown  ;  and  the 
scornful  laugh  of  the  one  has  been  nearly  as  irrational  as  the  tremors  of  the 
other.  There  has  been  much  folly  as  well  as  cruelty  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
wise  over  the  ignorant;  for  argument  is  of  no  avail  against  experience,  and 
no  ridicule  can  remove  conviction. 

Reasoning  from  the  mere  belief  of  the  relation  of  this  life  to  another, 
prior  to  all  investigations  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  spirit  and  matter, 
there  appears  a  strong  probability  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  may  have 
the  power  of  re-appearing  on  the  earth.  Researches  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  soul  destroy  this  probability.  Do  ghosts  appear  as  matter  or  spirit  ? 
Not  as  matter,  for  agents  are  at  work,  from  the  moment  of  death,  to  effect 
irremediable  changes  in  the  corporeal  from.  Look  into  the  grave  and  see 
what  chemical  affinities  have  done  with  form  and  feature,  and  the  substance 
which  composed  them.  Bone  without  muscle,  or  a  shapeless  mass  destitute 
of  either,  is  all  that  can  be  found.  A  material  ghost  can  only  appear  by 
means  of  a  miracle — by  an  express  re-creation  of  the  human  form,  which 
would  thus  be  no  longer  called  a  ghost,  but  a  man  raised  from  the  dead. 
Such  a  possibility  is  not  urged  by  ghost-seers,  who  rather  testify  to  having 
seen,  heard,  or  felt,  a  spirit.  But  in  thus  testifying,  they  shew  that  they 
know  neither  what  spirit  is  nor  what  it  is  not.  Our  only  notions  of  spirit 
are  negative.  We  conceive  that  it  is  what  matter  is  not :  that  it  has  no 
extension,  and  therefore  cannot  be  seen  ;  no  hardness,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  heard ;  no  solidity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  smelt,  tasted,  or  felt. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  spirit  cannot  act  upon  matter  ;  but  we 
may  safely  declare  that  it  cannot,  as  spirit,  act  through  any  of  the  five 
senses  :  and  the  reason  why  so  many  believe  that  it  may,  is,  that  they  mis- 
conceive the  nature  of  spirit,  supposing  it  to  be  etherealizcd  matter.  The 
philosopher  is  safe  in  his  conclusion  that  as  the  material  frame  cannot  be 
renovated,  and  as  the  spiritual  one  is  not  recognizable  by  the  senses,  the 
dead  do  not  appear  to  the  living  ;  but  what  avails  his  reasoning,  however 
sound,  against  the  stubborn  experience  of  an  objector  who  declares  that  he 
has  seen  forms  invisible  to  others,  so  distinctly  as  to  be  unable  to  choose 
between  the  apparition  and  the  reality  ?  The  philosopher,  when  he  has 
exhausted  his  arguments,  internally  pronounces  his  opponent  a  fool  or  a 
madman:  while  the  bystanders,  who  know  him  to  be  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  admit  his  testimony,  and  the  matter  rests  where  it  did  before. 

If  this  natural  philosopher  should  meet  with  a  moral  philosopher,  the 
are;unient  may  be  renewed  on  another  p;rouiid.  The  one  declares  that  no 
human  testimony  shall  make  hiui  believe  that  which  science  shews  to  be 
impossible.  The  other  armies  that  there  are  impossibilities  in  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  physical  world  ;  and  that  he  cannot  aduiit  such  a  moral  miracle 
as  the  falsehood  of  such  a  concurrence  (jf  teslimouy  as  lias  been  always  held 
sufficient  to  settle  any  olhcr  doiibirul  (piestion.  Both  are  unaware  of  any 
middle  course  by  which  the  difhculties  of  both  creeds  may  be  avoided  ;  and, 
again,  the  matter  rests  where  it  did  before. 

it  is  true,  no  evidence  can  be  less  satisfactory  than  much,  once  received 
as  conclusive,  respecting  supernatural  appearances.  The  faults  of  this  testi- 
mony may  be  easily  pointed  out  without  impeaching  its  honesty.  The 
witnesses  were  usually  wrought  on  by  deceptive  arts,  or  by  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  natural  ai)prarances.  'J'lie  few  individuals  who,  by  skill  or  accident, 
had  anticipated  scientific  facts  now  generally  known,  turned  their  knowledge 
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!o  profitable  account  by  imposing  on  the  imacnnations  of  the  ignorant  many. 
Optical  and  acoustic  illusions,  assisted  by  well-chosen  appeals  to  the  inferior 
senses,  seduced  a  multitude  from  their  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  made  them 
false  witnesses  in  their  own  despite.  A  man  suddenly  visited  by  an  image 
of  the  evil  one,  complete  in  the  horrors  of  horns,  feet  and  tail,  might  close 
his  eyes,  and  (knowing  nothing  of  magic  lanterns)  endeavour  to  persuade 
himself  for  a  moment  that  his  sight  had  deceived  him  ;  but  if  a  sulphureous 
odour  and  the  roar  of  flames  were  at  the  same  time  perceptible,  how  should 
he  resist  the  conviction  that  he  was  in  presence  of  his  Satanic  majesty  ? 
The  impression  must  be  yet  more  forcible  if  the  appearance  be  expected, 
and  the  mind  wrought  up  by  fear  and  intent  observation.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
records,  with  all  good  faith,  his  experience  of  a  trial  of  Necromancy,  by 
which  an  absent  person  was  to  be  compelled  to  appear,  and  from  whom  in- 
telligence was  actually  obtained.  Devils  appeared  in  legions ;  and  amidst 
such  shadows,  flames  and  smoke,  that  it  is  pretty  clear  the  illusion  was  pro- 
duced by  figures  from  a  magic  lantern  displayed  on  the  vapours  arising  from 
burning  perfumes.  The  vindicators  of  the  doctrine  of  supernatural  appear- 
ances, if  such  there  be,  may  well  aflbrd  to  rehnquish  testimony  of  this  na- 
ture, though  the  witnesses  must  decamp  by  thousands. 

A  deception  quite  as  common,  and  wholly  innocent,  has,  in  numberless 
instances,  arisen  from  a  misinterpretation  of  natural  appearances.  The 
shepherd,  leading  his  sheep  to  the  downs  on  a  sultry  morning,  sends  a  glance 
over  the  ocean,  and  sees  no  sail,  but  is  startled  by  the  image  of  an  inverted 
ship  in  the  clouds.  He  believes  it  a  spectre.  The  forest-ranger  sees  gleams 
of  light  for  whose  origin  he  cannot  account,  playing  on  the  stems  and  foliage 
of  distant  trees.  They  proceed  from  some  hidden,  glistening  pool ;  but  to 
his  alarmed  imagination,  they  present  a  bodily  shape,  and  he  reports  of  a 
troop  of  spiritual  hunters,  coursing  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The 
simple  Vaudois,  returning  home  as  the  twilight  draws  on,  meditating  on  the 
wrongs  of  some  martyred  ancestor,  casts  his  eyes  upwards  to  some  crag 
where  a  pine,  laden  with  snow,  nods  to  the  blast.  The  mountaineer  enters 
his  cottage,  awed,  yet  elated  in  soul,  with  a  tale  of  the  appearance  of  a  spirit, 
waving  a  white  banner  on  the  steep.  The  story  of  the  Giant  of  the  Brocken 
is  known  to  all :  that  he  manifested  himself  only  among  the  mists  on  the 
mountain  top  ;  that  his  majestic  form  was  seen  by  a  multitude  of  successive 
visitors ;  that  gesture  and  sound  were  attributed  to  him,  with  a  variety  of 
superhuman  powers  ;  that  he  maintained  his  influence  over  the  popular 
mind  for  a  length  of  years,  till  it  was  discovered  that  he  imitated  his  be- 
holders in  actions  so  peculiar  that  an  inquiry  into  his  nature  was  courage- 
ously and  successfully  instituted,  when  it  appeared  that  this  grandest  of 
ghosts  was  no  more  than  a  highly-magnified  reflection  of  the  human  figure 
in  a  mist.  The  far-famed  spectre  of  the  Hartz  became  as  powerless  to  terrify 
as  the  flitting  image  of  the  human  face  in  a  glass.  The  ghost-seers,  who 
live  among  mists  and  storms,  or  in  the  depths  of  forests,  are  suspicious 
witnesses ;  and  their  testimony  can  well  be  spared. 

The  power  of  association  is  a  principal  agent  in  the  cases  of  which  we 
have  last  spoken,  and  from  it,  another  large  class  is  formed.  If  the  opera- 
tions of  this  faculty  had  not  been  closely  investigated  by  diligent  inquirers, 
we  should  not  yet  have  obtained  any  adequate  conception  of  the  nature  of 
its  influence ;  or  have  been  emancipated  from  the  superstitions  which  it  has 
originated.  We  speak  at  present  of  only  one  common  effect  of  its  influence 
— that  by  which  the  perception  of  a  part  of  any  thing  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  whole.     Children  love   to  twirl  lighted  slicks,  and   gralifv  their  eyes 
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with  a  circle  of  fire.  There  is,  in  reality,  no  more  a  circle  of  fire  than  if 
the  spark  was  stationary  ;  but  the  most  practised  eye  cannot  detect  the 
precise  point  at  which  the  light  arrives  at  each  successive  moment.  Sing; 
the  first  bar  of  God  save  the  King,  and  what  individual  in  the  United  King- 
dom can  help  carrying  it  on  ?  Shew  to  the  infant  of  a  ^qsv  months  the  head 
only  of  any  animal  in  the  picture  of  a  farmyard,  and  he  will  neigh,  bray, 
bleat,  or  grunt,  accordingly.  The  sculptor  who  gazes  on  any  fragment  of 
the  Elgin  marbles  has  the  entire  figure  before  his  mind's  eye.  How  many 
entire  ghosts  have  thus  presented  themselves  from  the  mere  fragments  of 
resemblance  to  the  human  form  !  How  many  gleams  of  moonlight,  how 
many  nodding  twigs,  how  many  scudding  clouds  have  inspired  needless 
terror ! 

The  ear,  though  not  so  much  exposed  to  imperfect  impressions  as  the 
eye,  is  frequently  the  instrument  of  deception.  Every  one  knows  the  story 
of  the  creaking  sign-board,  whose  sound  was  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  the 
murdered  barber.  The  ventriloquist  succeeds  by  a  deception  of  a  similar 
kind.  Loftier  emotions  are  excited  by  sounds  more  remote  and  mysterious. 
The  rumblings  of  a  volcano,  the  mutterings  which  precede  an  earthquake, 
the  moaning,  the  sighing,  the  swelling  and  dying  murmurs  of  the  imprisoned 
winds  beneath  the  surface  of  the  frozen  lakes  of  America,  have  naturally 
caused  the  impression  that  departed  spirits  were  groaning  in  torment,  or 
mourning  the  approaching  woes  of  their  race,  or  wafting  their  wild  music  to 
the  listening  souls  of  survivors.  If  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of 
superstition,  had  been  placed  on  the  margin  of  one  of  these  lakes,  by  moon- 
light and  in  solitude,  what  a  stupendous  effort  would  have  been  needful  to 
support  his  dignity  amidst  the  suspense  of  expectation  !  One  day  at  Oxford, 
he  tells  us,  as  he  was  turning  the  key  of  his  chamber,  he  heard  his  mother 
(who  was  then  at  Litchfield)  distinctly  calling  "  SamP  He,  of  course,  ex- 
pected woful  tidings  of  her  ;  but — "  nothing  ensued."  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  party  of  ghost-expectants,  (we  do  not  hear  of  any 
experience  of  apparitions,)  but  his  impressions  carry  no  authority  with 
them  in  this  case  ;  for  the  plain  reasons  that,  as  his  senses  were  obtuse,  he 
was  peculiarly  liable  to  deception  ;  and  that,  from  early  and  prolonged  in- 
fluences, he  was  remarkably  prone  to  superstition.  While  we  reject  his  ar- 
guments, we  will  pay  him  the  compliment  of  dismissing  him  in  company 
with  one  whose  opinions  lie  valued  exceedingly — Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Tl«; 
latter-mentioned  philosopher  has  said  more  in  defence  of  supernatural  ap- 
pearances than,  perhaps,  Johnson  himself ;  but  from  a  totally  opposite  bias. 
He  was  as  sceptical  as  Johnson  was  superstitious  ;  and  being  ever  inclined 
to  indulge  his  fine  imagination  with  all  pure  and  elegant  images,  he  was 
willing  to  admit  even  a  "  vulgar  error,"  provided  it  could  introduce  ideas 
that  were  not  vulgar.  No  doubt  his  fancy  revelled  in  Spenser's  speculation 
on  tutelary  angels. 

'•  How  oft  do  they  tlicir  silver  l)owers  leave 
'I'o  coiiK"  and  succour  us  tliiit  succour  waut  I 
How  ott  do  tlicy  with  gohlcu  pinions  dcavc 
'J'lic  flitting  sUies,  like  llyiiiK  pursuivant, 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  n.s  militant ! 
'I'liey  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  hriglit  squadrous  round  ahout  ns  plant. 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothinj?  for  reward  : 
O  why  should  heavenly  (Jod  to  man  have  Kuch  regard  .'" 

This,  to  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  would  su|X'r.sede  all  argumetit  on  u  subject  ol 
speculation,  and  induce  him  to  express  himself  as  follows  : 
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"  Therefore,  for  spirits,  I  am  so  far  from  denying  their  existence,  that  I 
could  easily  believe  that  not  only  whole  countries  but  particular  persons  have 
their  tutelary  and  o^iardian  angels.  It  is  not  a  new  opinion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  an  old  one  of  Pytliagoras  and  Plato.  There  is  no  heresy  in  it,  and 
if  not  manifestly  defined  in  Scripture,  yet  it  is  an  opinion  of  a  good  and 
wholesome  use  in  the  course  of  actions  of  a  man's  life,  and  would  serve  as  an 
hypothesis  to  solve  many  doubts,  whereof  common  philosophy  affordeth  no 
solution." 

We  might  have  ranked  Sir  W.  Scott  with  the  author  of  the  Religio  Medici 
if  be  had  lived  two  centuries  earlier,  and  if,  moreover,  he  had  not  shewn, 
in  his  attempts  to  philosophize  on  Demonology,  that  he  had  the  means  of 
being  wiser  than  he  has  chosen  to  be. 

However  clear  it  may  be  to  the  philosopher  that  departed  spirits  cannot 
return  in  a  visible  form,  however  numerous  may  be  the  cases  of  deception, 
a  weiglily  body  of  testimony  to  the  reality  of  apparitions  has  always  sub- 
sisted,— testimony  so  various,  so  distinct,  so  extensive,  as  would  in  no  less 
difficult  case  have  been  questioned.     If  many  credulous  persons  have  seen 
spectres,  so  have  some  sceptics  ;  if  many  weak  minds  have  been  troubled 
by  shadows,  so  have  not  a  few  strong  ones ;  if  madmen  have  lieen  admitted 
in  crowds  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  grave,  many  sane  have  been  startled 
by  glimpses  into  the  unseen  world.     Though  individual  testimony  is  all  that 
can  be  obtained,  (since  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  same  appa- 
rition has  been  seen  by  two  or  more  persons  at  one  time,)  no  suspicions  of 
artifice,  no  supposition  of  insanity,  will  explain  one-half  of  the  well-attested 
cases  of  spectral  appearance.     The  imagination  may  have  exaggerated,  the 
judgment  may  have  misinterpreted ;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  distinct 
shapes  of  departed  friends  have  been  presented  to  the  bodily  eye,  and  well- 
rcmerabered  tones  addressed  to  the  ear,  while  the  seer  was  awake  in  the 
broad  sunshine,  and,  at  the  moment,  thinking  of  nothing  less  than  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  shape  and  voice  belonged.     At  length,  the  question  has 
been  met  as  it  deserves.     A  few  strong  minds,  themselves  subject  to  spec- 
tral impressions,   have  had  the  courage  to  investigate  and  publish  their  own 
cases,  and  have  thus  thrown  light  on  the  most  mysterious  class  of  facts  on 
record.     When  the  results  of  such  inquiries  become  generally  known,  it  will 
be  matter  of  as  much  surprise  as  grief,  that  some  of  the  most  afflicting  evils 
of  humanity  should  have  had  such  an  origin  :  that  madness,  from  being  pre- 
supposed, should  have  become  real,  and  that  life  and  its  enjoyments  should 
liave  been  forfeited  for  want  of  knowing  a  physical  fact  which  there  now 
appears  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining. 

The  common  method  adopted  by  the  subjects  of  spectral  illusions  has  been 
to  make  ready  to  die.  Happily  a  different  course  was  practised  by  Nicolai, 
the  philosophical  seer  of  Berlin.  The  first  appearance  which  he  beheld  was 
that  of  a  deceased  person.  It  is  well  for  society  that  he  did  not  immediately 
resign  himself  to  death,  and  leave  the  world  through  a  mistake.  If  he  had 
forthwith  settled  his  accounts,  ordered  his  coffin,  and  lain  down  on  a  sofa  to 
watch  his  breathing  and  feel  his  pulse,  his  experience  might  have  served  to 
adorn  a  tale,  but  would  not  have  enriched  the  records  of  science.  He  might 
have  been  interesting  as  a  sentimentalist,  but  not,  as  now,  as  a  philosophicai 
hero.  His  widow  might  have  marvelled  and  wept  till  she  was  prepared  to 
see  and  follow  his  "  beck'ning  ghost  ;"  but  she  probably  found  it  a  much 
better  thing  to  assist  in  recollecting  and  recording  the  facts  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  and  to  be  a  wife  instead  of  a  widow.  So  few  cases  described  with 
similar  accuracy  are  on  record  that  we  are  compelled,  at  the  risk  of  fatiguiin^ 
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our  readers  with  a  repetition  of  a  well-known  tale,  to  relate  the  priiicipat 
facts.  This  shall  he  done,  however,  as  briefly  as  possible,  tho'^e  points  only 
being  touched  upon  which  are  essential  to  the  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
we  are  about  to  propose. 

In  February,  1791,  Nicolai,  the  well-known  author  and  bookseller  of 
Berlin,  saw,  for  the  first  time,  an  apparition.  He  had  been  subjected  to  a 
series  of  aj^itations  which  had  afi:ected  his  health  to  an  extent  of  which  he 
and  his  family  were  unaware  till  some  time  afterwards.  His  wife  was  with 
him  one  morning,  when  he  beheld,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  paces,  the 
figure  of  a  person  some  time  deceased.  On  his  calling  his  wife's  attention 
to  it,  she  was,  of  course,  much  alarmed,  and  sent  immediately  for  a  physi- 
cian, who  ascribed  the  delusion  to  strong  mental  emotion,  and  hoped  there 
would  be  no  return.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  same  form  re- 
appeared, while  the  patient  was  alone.  He  went  to  his  wife's  apartment, 
the  phantom  preceding  him,  occasionally  disappearing,  bvit,  while  visible, 
always  retaining  the  same  standing  posture.  About  two  hours  after,  several 
walking  figures  appeared  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  first.  After  this 
time,  spectres  thronged  in  crowds  round  the  patient,  who,  if  he  had  lived 
two  centuries  earlier,  would  infallibly  have  been  burnt  for  sorcery,  admitting 
probably  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  These  phantoms  represented  both 
strangers  and  acquainlance,  both  living  and  dead  persons  :  many  more  stran- 
gers th;in  acquaintance  ;  many  more  living  than  dead.  The  persons  with 
whom  he  daily  conversed  were  never  thus  idealized.  The  apparitions  in- 
truded themselves  at  all  times,  but  not  equally  in  all  places.  By  night  and 
by  day,  in  solitude  and  in  society,  the  patient  was  subject  to  their  visits; 
but  they  were  more  numerous  in  his  own  house  than  in  any  other,  and 
rarely  apjjeared  in  the  street.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  they  vanished 
when  the  eyes  were  closed.  Horses,  dogs,  and  birds  at  length  joined  com- 
])any  with  the  human  phantoms,  and  the  latter  also  began  to  speak,  some- 
times to  each  other,  but  more  commonly  to  their  reluctant  host.  Consola- 
tory words  from  dear  friends  at  a  distance  often  mingled  with  the  discourse 
of  persons  actually  ])resent  ;  and  these  words  harmonized  with  the  melan- 
choly thoughts  which  were  still  predominant  in  the  mind  of  tiie  patient. 
These  delusions  soon  became  so  familiar  that  they  did  not  occasion  the 
slightest  uneasiness.  It  had  been  INicolai's  practice  to  lose  blood  two  or 
three  times  annually  ;  but  the  precaution  had  been  omitted  for  some  months 
|)revious  to  the  appearance  of  the  spectres.  In  April,  when  they  iiad 
liannted  him  for  more  than  two  mouths,  bleeding  was  reported  to,  as  it 
surely  ought  to  have  been  some  time  before.  During  the  o|)eration,  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  chamber  was  crowded  with  hunian  phantoms, 
which  remained  till  after  four  o'clock.  Tliey  then  began  to  move  more 
slowly,  and  to  fade  in  hue,  till,  by  seven  o'clock,  they  were  entirely  white. 
They  moved  very  little,  though  their  forms  were  ])erfectly  distinct.  They 
grew  more  obscure,  hut  not  fewer  in  number,  as  was  usually  the  case.  Nor 
did  they,  as  usual,  withdraw  or  vanish,  but  seemed  to  dissolve  in  the  air, 
while  fragments  continued  visible  (or  a  considerable  time.  About  eight, 
they  had  wholly  and  finally  disa|)|)eare(l.  Th(?  sensation  of  their  a[)proaeli 
was  occasionally  felt  afierwards  by  the  p;itient,  though  they  were  never 
:i«g;iin  visible.  This  sensation  surprised  him  while  looking  over  his  notes  of 
the  ease,  j)re[)aratory  to  drawing  up  the  account  which  he  subseqeeully 
p'.iblisiied. 

In  Ibis  ciise  it  is  observable   that  visible   impressions  were  pri'scMited   in  a 
gualtr  prolubiun,   at  an  eailier  and  for  a  longer  ])eriod  than  audible,  :iiid 
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that  ideas  of  touch  were  not  excited  at  all.  Such  is  usually  the  fact,  though 
in  some  few  instances  voices  alone  are  the  object  of  terror.  In  no  one  case 
does  it  appear  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  alone  affected.  This  fact  goes  far 
to  prove  that  apparitions  are  the  result  of  natural  though  up  usual,  workings 
in  our  own  frame.  Our  visible  ideas  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
the  least  connected  with  those  belonging  to  the  other  senses.  Sounds,  on 
the  contrary,  rarely  reach  us  unaccompanied  by  some  visible  object,  and 
tangible  bodies  are,  with  few  exceptions,  presented  to  the  sight  at  the  same 
time  with  the  touch.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  largest  class  of  our  ideas 
furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  phantoms ;  and  the  smallest  class  the 
smallest  number.  No  instances  are  on  record,  we  believe,  of  supernatural 
manifestations  through  the  two  inferior  senses.  We  suppose  that  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  must  have  been  subject  to  spectral  illusions,  in  common  with 
others  :  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  their  experience  were  known.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  pretty  confidently  predicted.  The  blind  from  birth  would 
find  that  ghosts  are  much  less  etherealized  than  they  are  represented  by 
ghost-seers  in  general.  The  spirit  would  not  beckon  or  shake  tlie  head,  as 
usual ;  but  accommodating  its  action  to  the  infirmity  of  the  witness,  would 
lead  by  the  hand.  It  would  also  not  wait  to  be  first  addressed,  according  to 
the  most  orthodox  superstition  ;  but  would  make  known  its  presence  by  a 
call.  With  the  deaf,  on  the  contrary,  spirits  would  communicate  by  signs, 
possibly  by  so  vulgar  a  medium  as  the  finger  alphabet.  We  hope  that  such 
experience  will  ere  long  be  supplied.  If  it  should  prove,  however,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  obtained  from  the  larse  class  of  which  we  speak,  and  that  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  intrusion  of  ghosts,  we  may  be  furnished  with  the  means 
of  judging  how  far  a  predisposition  for  the  marvellous  influences  the  com- 
mon cases  of  illusion.  The  totally  blind  and  deaf  are  usually  remarkably 
exempt  from  fear  ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  free 
from  deceptions  of  the  senses,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  small 
is  the  relative  proportion  of  ghost-seers  among  their  body.  The  dreams  of 
those  who  have  recently  lost  a  sense  are  known  to  represent  the  ideas  be- 
longing to  that  sense  with  peculiar  vividness.  The  blind  dream  of  gay  par- 
terres, gleaming  lakes,  rolling  and  shifting  clouds,  or  the  spirit-movinc 
glances  of  the  human  eye  ;  while  the  deaf  are  entranced  by  the  breathings 
of  an  ^olian  harp,  or  soothed  by  the  lapse  of  waters,  or  agitated  by  the 
mutterings  of  a  storm.  Probably  a  ghost  would  appear  to  the  one  class  in 
lightning,  to  the  other  in  thunder  ;  to  the  one  its  form  would  be  bright,  to 
the  other  its  tones  melodious.  The  visible  impressions  in  the  one  instance, 
and  ihe  audible  in  the  other,  would  be  vivified  more  remarkably  than  in 
common  cases.  There  is  exquisite  truth  in  Milton's  vision  of  his  deceased 
wife,  who 

"  Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  : 
Her  face  was  veiled,  yet  to  uiy  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  [KTSon  shiued 
So  dear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
Hut  O,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  waked,  she  tied,  and  day  brought  back  my  night." 

No  incident  could  display  more  address,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  mysteries  of  sensibility  than  the  description  of  the  scenery  from 
Dover  clift",  in  Lear.  Edgar's  object  was  so  to  excite  Gloster's  imagination 
as  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  bold  deception  ;  and  the  mode  he  adopted 
to  intoxicate  iiis  mind,  was  the  best  he  could  have  chosen.  Visual  ideas 
Were  exulted  to  their  utmost  intensity  by  suggestions  of  the  ocean,  the  shiie 
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and  boats,  the  birds  and  the  solitary  human  figure  scarce  distinguishable. 
Audible  perceptions  are  also  appealed  to  (but  less  forcibly)  by  the  concluding 
iniage  of  the  "  murmuring  surge  ;"  and  amidst  this  tumult  of  agitating  con- 
ceptions, it  might  well  happen  that  the  sense  of  touch  might  be  grossly  de- 
ceived. The  same  method  is  used  to  obviate  suspicion  after  the  pretended 
fall.  A  terrific  image  was  immediately  presented  of  a  fiend  with  eyes  like 
two  full  moons,  and  other  attributes  equally  exaggerated.  This  fictitious 
scene  is  as  true  to  nature  as  Milton's  actual  dream. 

The  greater  number  of  our  ideas  is  compounded  from,  and  all  are  origi- 
nated by,  sensations.  Impressions  are  actually  produced  upon  the  nerves  by 
the  reaction  of  the  ideas  which  were  communicated  through  those  nerves. 
Of  these  impressions  we  are  conscious  in  so  many  cases,  that  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  they  exist  in  all  ;  and  that  the  most  abstract  meditations  exert 
some  degree  of  nervous  influence  as  well  as  the  simplest  ideas  of  sensation, 
though  in  the  first  case  it  may  be  too  faint  to  be  easily  recognizable.  A 
close  examination  might  perhaps  convince  us  that  a  visible,  audible,  or  tan- 
gible image  is  concerned,  and  may  be  recognized,  in  the  most  abstract  idea 
which  we  are  capable  of  forming.  The  mathematician  makes  almost  as 
much  use  of  visible  images  as  the  painter ;  and  the  metaphysician  is  not 
only  compelled  to  use  pictorial  language,  but  to  conceive,  as  well  as  illus- 
trate, by  means  of  sensible  media.  He  feels  and  deplores  the  difficulties 
which  thus  stand  in  the  way  of  abstract  inquiries  ;  but  he  can  do  little  to 
remedy  them  beyond  introducing  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  illustrations, 
derived  from  the  ideas  of  all  the  senses  in  turn.  It  is  better  to  do  this  than 
to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  a  philosophical  vocabulary  of  abstract 
terms,  with  which  it  seems  as  improbable  that  we  should  be  furnished  as  that 
the  totally  blind  and  deaf  should  be  gifted  with  visible  and  audible  ideas  by 
some  compassionate  ghost. 

The  simple  ideas  which  are  deposited  by  sensation  or  the  compound 
ideas  which  are  formed  by  association  from  the  simple  ones,  are  awakened, 
recalled,  or  revived,  by  the  action  of  certain  laws  of  suggestion.  The  degree 
of  intensity  in  which  they  present  themselves  depends  on  a  multitude  of 
varying  circumstances,  connected  with  the  stale  of  the  body  and  mind.  The 
idea  of  a  running  stream  must  have  be;  n  a  very  difierent  thing  to  Mungo 
I'ark  when  crossing  the  bridge  at  Peebles  on  a  rainy  November  day,  and 
when  parched  with,  thirst  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  :  and  even  the  very  com- 
plex idea  of  truth  must  exert  a  widely  different  influence  over  a  man  when 
diverting  himself  with  repartee  and  when  absorbed  in  lofty  contemplation 
over  his  Bible.  The  commonest  influences  of  daily  life  modify  the  force 
of  our  impressions  very  considerably  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  anticipated 
that  the  peculiar  operation  of  bodily  disease  and  mental  excitement  may  oc- 
casion a  yet  greater  diversity.  If  impressions  awakened  by  precisely  the 
same  means  are  more  powerful  in  the  morning  than  at  night,  more  agree- 
able after  dinner  than  before,  more  distinct  in  solitude  than  in  company, 
more  correct  in  the  light  than  in  darkness,  iriore  animating  in  the  sunshine 
than  in  the  shade,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  they  would  be  deepened  or 
changed  in  an  indefinitely  greater  degree  by  the  extraordinary  excitenienis 
of  disease. 

Disease  of  every  kind  and  degree  afiects  the  brain,  as  the  nerves  which 
overspread  the  whole  body  transmit  iheir  various  impressions  to  the  sub- 
stance in  which  they  originate.  If  those  parts  of  the  brain  oidy  are  afl'ected 
which  arc  not  peculiarly  coimectcd  with  the  visual  or  acoustic  nerves,  pain 
is  produced,  but  no  hallucination.     If  the  whole  brain  be  disturbed,  delirium 
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is  the  consequence.  If  the  portion  connected  with  the  optic  nerve  be  the 
most  exposed  lo  disturbance,  visions  are  seen  ;  if  the  acoustic  nerve  be 
involved  in  the  affection,  unreal  voices  are  heard.  By  the  agitation  of  these 
nerves,  former  impressions  are  revived  ;  and  with  different  degrees  of  vivid- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  agitation.  While  new  impressions 
are  at  the  same  time  made  by  external  objects,  the  revived  impressions  are 
usually  so  faint  in  comparison  as  to  occasion  no  danger  of  delusion.  When 
such  external  impressions  are  wanting,  however,  the  revived  ideas  become 
so  powerful  as  to  appear  like  sensations.  Hence  the  silence  and  darkness 
of  night  are  the  most  favourable  to  spectral  illusions.  When  the  agitation 
becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  overpower  the  impressions  of  present  objects, 
apparitions  are  seen,  or  unreal  sounds  and  sensations  are  heard  or  felt. 
This  deception  may  be  experienced  while  the  intellectual  faculties  remain 
entire,  as  in  the  case  of  Nicolai ;  or  may  involve  an  affection  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  brain  which  are  instrumental  in  the  processes  of  comparison 
and  judgment ;  in  which  case,  delirium  or  absolute  madness  is  occasioned. 
Apparitions,  then,  are  seen  when  ideas  are  so  vivified  as  to  overpower  actual 
impressions ;  and  this  takes  place  when  a  strong  morbid  affection  extends 
from  the  brain  to  the  optic  nerve  :  and  analogous  consequences  ensue  from 
agitations  of  the  acoustic  and  tactual  nerves. 

It  seldom  or  never  happens  that  the  entire  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
— the  whole  retina,  is  thus  affected.  The  apparition  appears  surrounded  with 
familiar  objects,  though  it  intercepts  some  which  ought  to  be  perceived.  In 
order  to  dispel  the  illusion,  it  must  be  ascertained  what  point  of  the  retina 
is  thus  affected,  that  some  powerful  actual  sensation  may  be  excited  :  that 
is,  some  bright  or  moving  object  should  be  placed  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  apparition  stands.  Dr  Hibbert  gives  us  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
haunted  by  a  frightful  skeleton.  The  medical  practitioner  who  attended 
him  "  inquired  whether  if  at  that  moment  his  patient  saw  the  spectre.  The 
man  immediately  pointed  to  a  comer  of  the  room  where  be  alleged  his 
familiar  was  keeping  guard.     To  this  spot,  therefore,  the  gentlemen  walked. 

*  Now  do  you  see  the  skeleton  V  he  asked.     '  How  can  I  V  was  the  reply, 

*  when  you  are  interposed  between  us  V  Here,  then,  was  a  satisfactory  in- 
dication that  the  retina  had  been  actually  impressed  by  the  imaginary  phan- 
tom. Soon,  however,  fancy  began  her  work  again  ;  for,  with  a  sudden  tone 
of  exclamation  which  startled  the  philosopher  himself,  the  man  cried,  *  Ay, 
now  I  see  the  skeleton  again,  for  at  this  very  moment  he  is  peeping  at  me 
from  behind  your  shoulders.'  " 

Impressions  are  sometimes  revived  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented, and  sometimes  in  a  new  arrangement  :  on  which  circumstance  it  de- 
pends whether  the  objects  seen  are  familiar  or  strange,  whether  memory  or 
imagination  is  made  the  treacherous  agent  of  disease.  Nicolai  sometimes 
beheld  the  forms  of  friends  in  the  throngs  of  ideal  persons  who  surrounded 
him  :  but  in  his  case,  imagination  was  more  active  than  memory  ;  strange 
figures  were  the  most  numerous.  Though  he  saw  absent  and  deceased  per- 
sons, he  was  never  haunted  by  those  with  whom  he  had  daily  intercourse  ; 
the  actual  impressions  they  produced  were  not  overpowered  \yj  vivified  ideas, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  when  a  person  who  has  just  left  die  room  is  beT 
lieved  to  return,  or  a  nurse  who  is  sitting  by  the  fire  is  at  the  same  time  seen 
within  the  bed  curtain.  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  deception  is 
where  the  apparition  is  at  first  composed  of  elements  newly  combined,  and 
is  afterwards,  though  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  presented  by  me- 
mory.    Persons  subject  to  spectral  illusions  have  been  kiUHVu  to  recognize 
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one  or  more  favourite  apparitions  in  a  series  of  visits  during  the  whole  lime 
that  the  morbid  affection  lasted.  That  the  image  of  a  deceased  or  absent 
friend,  or  of  any  living  person,  should  frequently  recur,  is  not  surprising; 
that  an  imaginary  image  should  do  so,  is  a  proof  that  the  first  illusive  im- 
pression must  have  been  very  powerful. 

The  narrative  which  is  given  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Nicholson's  Phi- 
losophical Journal,  by  a  writer  who  was  capable  of  reasoning  on  his  own 
experience  of  spectral  illusion,  not  only  throws  light  on  the  general  subject 
of  apparitions,  but  aft'ords  some  means  of  comparison  of  the  proportionate 
strength  of  recent  and  remote  ideal  iinpressions  ;  while  from  Nicolai's  nar- 
rative we  learn  something  of  the  comparative  force  of  recent  and  remote  sen- 
sible impressions. 

"  I  had  a  visit,"  says  the  writer,  "  from  Dr.  C,  to  whom,  amonfic  otiicr 
remarks,"  (relative  to  liis  morbid  impressions,)  "  I  oI)served  that  I  then  en- 
joyed tlie  satisfaction  of  having  cultivated  my  moral  habits,  and  particularly 
in  having  always  endeavoured  to  avoid  I)eing  the  slave  of  fear."  This  remark 
was  occasioned  by  tlie  fact  that  the  apparition  had  always  hitherto  assumed  an 
agreeal)le  form.  "  When  the  doctor  left  me,"  he  continues,  "  my  relaxed 
attention  returned  to  the  phantasms,  and  some  time  afterwards,  instead  of  a 
pleasing  face,  a  visage  of  extreme  rage  appeared,  which  presented  a  gun  at 
me,  and  made  me  start ;  but  it  remained  the  usual  time,  and  then  gradually 
faded  away.  This  immediately  shewed  me  the  |)r()l)ability  of  some  connexion 
])etwcen  my  thoughts  and  these  images  ;  for  I  ascribed  tlie  angry  phantasm  to 
the  general  reflection  I  had  formed  in  conversation  with  Dr.  C."  (at  which 
time  a  visual  idea  of  some  object  of  dread  had  doubtless  passed  tlirough  his 
mind).  "  I  recollected  some  disquisitions  of  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Mind,  where  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  appearance  of 
faces  to  persons  of  nervous  habits.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  faces,  in  all  their 
modifications,  l)eing  so  associated  with  our  recollections  of  the  atlections  of 
])assions,  would  he  most  likely  to  offer  themselves  in  delirium  ;  but  I  now 
thought  it  prol)able  that  other  objects  could  be  seen  if  previously  meditated 
upon.  \\  ith  this  motive  it  was  that  I  reflected  ujjon  landscapes  and  scenes  of 
arcliitectural  grandeur,  while  the  faces  were  flashing  I)efore  me  ;  and  after  a 
certain  considerable  interval  of  time,  of  which  I  can  form  no  precise  judg- 
ment, a  rural  scene  of  hills,  valleys,  and  flelds  appeared  before  me,  which  was 
succeeded  by  another  and  anotlier  in  ceaseless  succession,  the  manner  and 
lime  of  their  respective  appe<irance,  duration,  and  vanishing,  being  not  sen- 
sibly different  from  those  of  the  faces.  All  the  scenes  were  calm  and  still, 
without  any  strong  lights  or  glare,  and  delightfully  calculated  to  inspire  no- 
tions of  retirement,  of  trancpiillity,  and  ha])py  meditation." — The  narrator 
tells  us  how  he  followed  up  this  experiment  by  otlier  similar  ones.  He 
thought  of  books,  and  anon  he  saw  books  lie  continues,  "  I  was  now  so 
well  aware  of  the  connexion  of  thought  with  their  appearances,  that  by  fixing 
my  mind  on  the  consideration  of  mannscrii)t  instead  of  j)rinted  type,  the 
papers  aj)peared,  after  a  time,  only  witii  manuscri])t  writing;  and  afterwards, 
by  the  same  process,  instead  of  being  erect,  they  were  all  inverted,  or  ap- 
peared upside  down." 

Our  doctrine  is,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  that  spectral,  acoustic,  and 
tactual  illusions  are  occasioned  by  ideal  impressions  being  made  more  vivid 
than  actual  sensations.  This  vivilication  is  caused  by  disease  of  body,  or 
powerful  mental  excitement,  which,  in  fact,  operates  by  occasional  ]ihysical 
disease.  Visual  ideas,  being  the  most  numerous  and  impressive,  are  the 
oftencst  excited ;  acoustic  deceptions  are  more  common  than  tactual ;  and 
ideas  of  smell  and  taste,  being  comparatively  few  and  weak,  afford  no  ma- 
terials for  morbid  impressions.      Whelhcr  the  deception  at    first  arise;  from 
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pliysical  or  moral  causes,  it  acts  by  means  of  the  bodily  organs ;  and  there- 
fore physical  methods  of  counteraction  should  always  be  employed,  whether 
moral  influences  be  or  be  not  also  exerted.  The  physician  did  his  patient 
more  good  by  placing  himself  on  the  spot  where  the  skeleton  was  believed 
to  stand  than  by  any  reasoning  he  could  have  used,  or  any  exertions  to 
make  his  patient  turn  his  attention  to  something  else.  The  nerves  are  the 
medium  of  illusion,  and  the  nerves  therefore  should  be  treated.  The  mind 
is  the  thing  deceived,  and  not  the  deceiver;  and  the  way  to  dispel  the  illu- 
sion is  to  rectify  the  instrument  of  deception. 

Various  circumstances  have  for  some  time  been  working  together  to  effect 
a  complete  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  publi- 
cation of  Nicolai's  case  was  the  first  advantage  afforded.  Dr.  Ferriar,  of 
Manchester,  directed  public  attention  to  it  in  this  country;  and  the  materials 
he  afforded  were  improved  upon  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  his  work  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Apparitions.  To  this  work  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  ideas 
we  have  offered,  and  for  the  susgestion  of  more.  Sir  Waher  Scott  too  has 
studied  it, — studied  it  from  beginning  to  end,  but  with  no  other  apparent 
advantage  than  gleaning  some  interesting  cases,  and  presenting  his  readers 
with  some  hints  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  amplify,  as  he  has  de- 
clined the  task.  What  an  opportunity  has  he  lost  of  illustrating  a  dark  re- 
gion of  life  !  The  subject  of  supernatural  appearances  has  for  ages  been 
treated  poetically,  and  of  late,  medically  and  philosophically.  Sir  W.  Scott, 
by  uniting  the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  as  we  expected  he  would,  might 
have  produced  a  work  of  singular  interest  and  beauty,  instead  of  doing  what 
in  him  lay  to  set  back  the  world  which  he  has  such  mighty  power  to  roll 
onward.  This  is  the  more  mischievous  as  it  is  certain  that  very  gross 
superstition  not  only  lurks  among  the  ignorant  classes  of  society,  but  is 
countenanced  by  some  who  ought  to  know  better.  We  are  still  told  that 
the  belief  of  supernatural  agency  has  been  so  useful  in  the  world  that  it  is  an 
injury  to  society  to  loosen  the  restraints  of  hope  and  fear  which  it  has  im- 
posed. We  are  still  plied  with  stories  (true  and  interesting  we  allow)  of 
the  detection  of  guilt  and  the  reformation  of  the  guilty,  of  consolation  to  the 
oppressed  and  support  to  the  innocent,  imparted  by  means  of  dreams  and 
omens.  We  are  asked  what  we  think  of  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Gardiner, 
and  of  the  discovery  of  murder  which  took  place  in  the  case  of  Corder,  and 
in  many  similar  instances.  It  is  strange  that  the  influences  which  operated 
in  these  cases  should  not  be  recognized,  and  that  it  should  be  forgotten  how 
much  misery  has  been  caused  by  the  superstition  such  persons  would  perpe- 
tuate. For  one  man  who  has  been  converted  like  Colonel  Gardiner,  hun- 
dreds have  been  impelled  to  crimes  which  they  would  not  have  perpetrated 
but  from  a  belief  that  they  were  destined  to  do  so.  The  intellects  of  thou- 
sands have  been  cramped  by  irrational  fears,  their  energies  perverted  by 
degrading  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Deity,  their  peace  broken  and  their 
tempers  soured  by  wrong  notions  of  the  purposes  and  modes  of  religious 
obedience.  Every  reader  of  history  knows  this ;  and  if  a  record  could  be 
exhibited  of  the  cases  of  suicide,  of  madness,  of  martyrdom,  of  death  from 
terror  which  have  been  occasioned  by  popular  superstitions,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  superstition  through  concern 
for  the  public  good. 

We  have  some  sympathy  with  those  who  lament  the  approaching  loss  of 
the  associations  which  are  connected  with  popular  superstitions.  We  are 
glad  that  they  have  lingered  in  this  country  till  our  poets  and  novelists, — 
Sir  W.  Scott  especially, — could  render  them  permanent  as  a  matter  of  taste. 
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As  loncf  as  superstitions  are  linked  with  truth,  as  lonj]^  as  they  preserve  any 
thing  of  the  character  of  allegory,  they  must  he  permanent.  The  Grecian 
mythology,  ancient  as  it  is,  is  not  worn  out ;  hut  it  remains,  not  as  a  system 
of  superstition,  but  as  a  reservoir  of  beauty  whence  the  imagination  may 
draw  refreshment,  perhaps  for  ever.  As  far  as  the  superstitions  of  this 
country  subserve  the  same  purpose,  let  them  abide ;  but  not  as  superstitions. 
Let  fairies  and  goblins  impart  something  of  spirituality  to  natural  objects 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  labourer ;  but  without  engaging  his  belief,  without 
causing  one  pang  of  terror  to  the  most  sensitive  of  his  children.  Let  us  ex- 
ercise our  imaginations  by  personifying  our  conceptions  of  a  spiritual  state ; 
but  not  so  as  to  make  the  most  timid  afraid  of  crossing  a  churchyard  by 
moonlight*  l,et  us  mark  all  coincidences  between  ideal  impressions  and 
subsequent  events,  without  fostering  a  belief  in  presentiments  and  omens. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if,  in  the  progress  of  society,  some  ex- 
citements of  the  imagination  are  lost,  higher  and  better  are  substituted.  As 
the  aggregate  experience  of  mankind  accumulates,  truth  is  developed,  and 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  approximate  to  a  harmonious  action.  The  imagi- 
nation becomes  more  disposed  to  exercise  itself  on  forms  which  have  truth 
for  their  essence,  and  are  therefore  immortal,  than  on  those  which  are  in- 
spired with  a  capricious  and  transient  life.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  the 
imagination  can  find  the  elements  of  its  creations  in  nature  alone  ;  and 
therefore  its  action  is,  for  a  time,'  pure.  In  a  more  advanced  state,  its  ele- 
ments are  chosen  from  tlie  dreams  of  a  preceding  age,  and  its  illegitimate 
exercise  gives  birth  to  superstition.  But  the  result  of  a  further  discipline  of 
the  universal  mind  is  to  make  the  imagination  again  subservient  to  truth ; 
while  the  fuller  development  of  truth  expands  and  exalts  the  imagination. — 
Higher  and  purer  excitements  are  at  length  administered  by  truth  than  ever 
sprang  from  delusion,  however  poetical.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  sug- 
gested by  the  exercise  of  the  abstract  powers  on  real  objects  are  more  in- 
fluential and  permanent  than  any  which  originate  in  suj)erstition.  The 
associations  which  cluster  around  realities,  in  themselves  insignificant, 
aflbrd  a  greater  variety  of  excitements  than  the  machinery  of  pure  fiction. 
The  ignorant  man  observes  an  omen  which  intimates  that  a  ship  is  lost 
at  sea.  He  believes,  and  laments,  and  watches  for  tidings,  and  finds, 
perhaps,  that  the  intimation  accords  with  the  fact  ;  but  his  concern  is  more 
for  the  omen  than  the  ship.  His  ideas  and  feelings  are  employed,  not 
upon  the  interests  of  humanity  which  are  involved,  but  on  the  observation 
and  comparison  of  presentiments  and  arbitrary  signs.  The  enlightened 
mind,  in  the  mean  time,  is  exercised  by  suggestions  which  imply  no  super- 
human interference.  If  the  shattered  mast  of  a  vessel,  covered  with  sea- 
weed, is  seen  drifting  with  the  waves,  a  host  of  associations  is  summoned  in 
an  instant.  Without  the  intervention  of  form  or  sound  from  above,  tidings 
are  conveyed  of  wreck  and  destruction  :  the  scene  is  beheld — the  farewell  of 
companions  about  to  separated  for  a  moment  (but  what  a  moment !) — the 
last  bitter  sympathy  with  those  at  home, — the  manly  resignation  of  some, 
the  abject  horror  or  brutal  carelessness  of  others, — the  last  glance  upwards 
to  the  lights  of  heaven,  the  last  struggle  with  the  waters,  the  loneliness  of  the 
vessel  while  steadying  to  sink,  the  utter  desolation  when  she  has  disappeared, 
leaving  only  this  fragment  to  convey  the  tidings  to  watchful  hearts, — all  this 
is  witnessed  by  the  refined  imagination  in  the  distinctness  and  power  of 
reality.  No  omen  ever  told  so  much  as  this  ;  no  spirit  could  utter  more.— 
Our  own  spirits  are  the  only  authorized  revealers  of  what  is  passing  above 
and  around  us,  and  we  herd  no  others.     If  we  subject  them  to  their  appro-  j 
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priate  influences,  we  shall  learn  tidings  which  we  can  little  anticipate ; — 
tidings  more  awful  than  ever  ghost  disclosed  at  dead  of  night ;  more  sweet 
than  ever  fairy  breathed  in  forest  glade ;  more  true  than  ever  omens  sug- 
gested, or  airy  voices  confirmed. 

Some  mourners  are  even  yet  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  belief  that  de- 
parted spirits  may  hold  communion  with  survivors.  The  desire  of  such  in- 
tercourse is  natural  as  long  as  the  survivor  and  the  departed  are  conceived  to 
bold  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  formerly,  as  long  as  the  spirit  is  ima- 
gined to  be  invested  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  mortality.  The  very  sup- 
position of  recognizing  it  supposes  also  some  manifestation  of  identity.  If 
this  should  be  so  pervading  as  to  preclude  all  doubt,  all  fear,  all  diflSculty  of 
communication ;  if,  moreover,  we  could  choose  the  time  and  place,  we 
would  almost  lay  down  our  own  life  for  the  sight  of  a  familiar  ghost.  We 
would  not  choose  a  lime  or  place  itself  furnishing  associations  which  need 
be  inferior  to  none  in  multitude  and  power.  It  would  be  awful,  on  a  moun- 
tain top,  to  hear  a  still,  small  voice  distinguishable  in  the  thunder  of  the 
avalanche  ;  to  see  a  form  rising  through  the  mists  which  tumble  below,  or 
sweeping  by  on  the  blast ;  but  here  the  forms  and  utterance  of  nature  are 
sublime,  and  where  the  voice  of  God  is  put  forth,  no  other  should  be  heard. 
Nor  should  we  choose  the  hour  when  we  are  basking  on  the  hill-side,  con- 
templating the  blue  distance  and  stretching  our  gaze  so  far  into  the  world  of 
mind  that  we  would  rather  decline  foreign  aid  till  we  have  ascertained  what 
we  can  accomplish  for  ourselves.  Nor  would  we  seek  that  aid  in  a  moment 
of  perplexity  and  difficulty,  when  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently  open  and  calm 
for  such  communion  as  we  should  wish  to  institute.  Least  of  all  should  we 
choose  the  hour  of  deaih,  when,  if  ever,  the  soul  should  desire  to  be  alone 
with  its  Maker — We  would  invoke  a  spirit  when  in  our  solitary  chamber  ; 
when  the  affections  are  stirring,  and  the  intellect  is  not  pre-occupied.  We 
would  eiitreat  it  to  appear,  not  in  stern  solemnity,  nor  surrounded  by  unin- 
telligible attributes,  but,  however  wiser  than  ourselves,  not  graver ;  though 
purer,  not  colder.  We  would  seek  to  know,  not  so  much  what  the  future 
has  in  store  as  what  record  of  the  past  is  preserved  in  the  affections  of  a 
spirit ;  what  is  taking  place  at  present  in  the  unseen  world,  and  especially, 
whether  any  change  is  going  on  in  the  released  soul  which  shall  alter  its  re- 
lation to  ourselves  in  consequence  of  our  prolonged  residence  here. — Such 
questions,  however,  never  have  been  answered ;  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, independently  of  argument,  that  they  never  can  be  answered  in  this 
world  ;  tor  it  is  not  possible  that  the  sighings,  the  yearnings,  the  prayers  of 
the  bereaved  should  have  been  thus  long  unheeded. 

Happily  for  us,  there  are  manifestations  of  the  departed  which  can  never 
be  obscured  while  it  is  our  will  to  preserve  them, — forms  presented  to  the 
mental  eye,  voices  eloquent  to  the  attentive  soul.  If  together  we  have 
watched  the  changes  of  nature  and  learned  the  language  of  truth,  our  com- 
panionship cannot  be  destroyed  by  death.  The  spirit  comes,  like  Uriel,  on 
the  slanting  sunbeam ;  but  not,  like  him,  retiring  as  darkness  draws  on,  it 
walks  its  nightly  round  with  us  under  the  burning  stars.  It  ascends  with  the 
lark  when  she  springs  from  her  low  nest,  but  returns  perpetually  to  drown 
with  a  whisper  the  din  of  the  crowd,  to  eclipse  with  a  glance  the  vain  pomp 
and  glory  of  the  world. — This  is  truly  a  spiritual,  though  not  a  supernatural 
presence :  and  no  one  who  has  experienced  it  can  doubt  that  it  is  better 
adapted  for  purposes  of  consolation  and  improvement  than  any  creation  of 
the  fancy,  however  beautiful,  or  any  shadows  of  superstition,  however  mys- 
terious and  sublime. 
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"  Amid  the  beamings  of  the  gentle  days" — 

Yes,  Nature's  own  sweet*  chronicler  !  I  gaze 

On  the  original  of  thy  deep  line. 

Writ  in  the  Maker's  autograph  divine. 

Oh  !  who  that  feels  their  influence — e'er  has  felt 

Their  softened  witchery  o'er  his  bosom  melt, 

Silverly  trembling  through  the  depth?  of  thought, 

Like  moonbeams  with  the  stream's  fine  essence  wrought- 

But  with  a  sigh  will  trouble  the  soft  air. 

And  ask  himself  why  Thomsons  are  so  rare  ? 

'Tis  not  that  ever,  o'er  this  fountful  Earth,  < 

The  springs  are  dry  which  give  great  spirits  birth. 
The  Seasons  still  pass  by  us,  and  unfold 
The  same  bright  robes  as  in  the  days  of  old  ; 
No  chord  is  broke  of  Ocean's  niighty  lyre  ; 
The  ancient  Sun  glows  with  his  early  fire. 
Nor,  'mid  the  hyacinthine  locks  of  Day, 
Can  eye  detect  a  touch  of  earthly  grey  ; 
The  Wood's  brown  arms  as  full  a  leafage  bear  ; 
As  soft  a  balm  breathes  on  the  twiHght  air  ; 
As  glad  a  hum  comes  from  the  thymy  bee  ; 
As  warm  a  strain  pours  from  the  woodlark's  tree  ; 
Unchanged  in  aught  the  sparkling  Brooklet  strays  ; 
The  River  sings  the  song  of  other  days  ; 
Still  the  lone  Mountain  lifts  his  cloudy  crown 
O'er  the  heath-purpled  or  gorse-golden  down  ; 
Still  Morn's  young  breezes  wave  their  fragrant  wings, 
And  Evening  still  her  peace  and  splendour  brings  ; 
The  Moon  still  ualks  in  brightness,  fine  and  fair, 
As  when  the  deluge  glass'd  her  gleaming  hair ; 
Light  in  her  gloom,  entrancement  in  her  woe, 
The  stars  above,  the  nightingale  below, 
Night  wears  her  coronal  of  worlds — no  gem 
Has  darken'd  in  her  glorious  diadem  ; — 
All  is  the  same,  the  same  bright  leaves  are  spread, 
And  Man  may  read  whatever  Man  has  read  ; — 
Yet  few — how  few  ! — are  they  who  seek  to  find 
On  Earth  the  symbols  of  tlie  Earthless  Mind  ; 
Who  trace,  in  every  path  of  those  that  die. 
The  spirit-footsteps  of  Eternity  ; 
Who, — as  the  child's  o'erflowing  eyes  behold 
Eve's  cloudy  Deloses  afloat  in  gold, — 
Watch,  with  a  joy  that  verges  on  divine, 
Th'  escaj)ing  Light  that  glorifies  the  shrine  ! 

The  rain  has  fallen — liow  wholly  chang'd  the  view  ! 
What  a  superb  expanse  of  solenui  blue  ! 
What  splendid  j)innacles  of  dazzling  white, 
Like  snows  on  Alps,  ridge  the  deep  clouds  with  light ! 
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How  their  soft  shadows,  as  they  move  along. 

Like  pensive  memories,  o'er  the  landscape  throng, 

Touching  the  prospect,  as  they  touch  the  past. 

With  beautifying  sadness  to  the  last ! 

How  endless  the  diversities  of  green. 

Swept  by  their  shades,  with  rapid  gleams  between. 

Save  where,  on  yon  brake-upland's  gentle  breast, 

A  mist  of  tender  sunshine  seems  to  rest  ! — 

Forth  at  each  glance  some  fresh  enchantment  springs. 

As  plume  by  plume  unfold  a  seraph's  wings. 

And  lo  the  Distance,  with  its  shadowy  Hill, 
Which  through  all  time  and  change  enthrals  me  still — 
The  dreamy  Paradise  of  Torr  and  Moor, 
Romantic  now  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Which  still  with  sweet  polarity  constrains 
My  heart  to  vibrate  to  its  blue  domains — 
Lo,  the  fine  distance  !     Eye  it,  and  despair 
To  paint  the  fix'd  or  fleeting  glories  there ; 
The  thousand  tints  without  one  colour  shewn. 
And  half  those  tints,  chameleon's,  seen  and  gone ; 
Brown  lost  in  blue,  gray  fading  into  gold. 
Hues  strange  to  fancy,  and  by  words  untold — 
Untold,  unspeakable, — for  how  should  line 
Of  dust  translate  such  poesy  divine  ? 
Oh,  how  a  human  pen  or  pencil  vie 
With  His  who  tints  the  Earth  and  tunes  the  Sky  ? 

Beautiful  vision  ! — but  how  false  the  lay. 
Which  tells  that  Earth  can  feel  for  Man's  decay ; 
That,  when  the  dying  poet  sighs  farewell. 
Maternal  nature  heeds  his  passing-bell. 
Sobs  in  the  gust,  plains  in  the  lonely  cave. 
And  strews  with  leaves  or  flowers  her  favourite's  grave  ! — 
Ah  !  if  indeed  meek  Nature  lov'd  her  child. 
If  Earth  or  Sky  could  feel  his  "  wood-notes  wild," 
Less  oft,  l8S3  deeply,  would  they  wail  and  mourn 
Above  the  gentle  Druid's  peaceful  urn. 
Than  o'er  the  sorrows  with  his  life  begun. 
So  early  clouded,  and  so  early  done  ! 
The  Mother's  eye  would  see  with  fonder  pain 
Life  breath'd  in  sighs,  than  life  breath'd  back  again. 

But  'tis  not  thus  :  the  Sons  of  Song  expire. 
And  other  hands  protect  the  orphan  lyre ; 
Flowers,  leaves,  and  snows,  by  turns  their  graves  o'erspread. 
But  Nature  wears  no  sables  for  the  dead. 
Like  feels  for  like  :  if  Nature  were  to  moan. 
Would  it  not  be  for  sorrows  more  her  own. 
For  dried-up  Fountains  and  departed  Flowers, 
For  setting  Suns — for  any  griefs  but  ours  ? 
Should  she  not  more  lament  one  prostrate  pine. 
Than,  mortal  Stranger  !  any  fates  of  thine  ? 
And  o'er  the  sear  leaf,  or  crush'd  daisy,  pour 
Tears  never  shed  though  Nations  were  no  more  ? 
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And,  therefore,  I  forgive  thee,  Dartmoor  dear  ! 
For  beauty  chang'd  not  o'er  a  mortal's  bier — 
Forgive,  that  not  a  charm  is  pal'd  or  gone. 
Though  fresh  the  mould  on  tuneful  Carrington  ! 
Yes,  the  imprison'd  falcon's  course  is  run. 
His  flutterings  ended,  and  his  pinings  done  ; 
He  feels  no  more  the  pangs  of  daily  pain, 
He  bears  no  more  the  execrated  chain  ; 
Whate'er  he  brav'd,  or  brook'd,  'tis  over  now, 
And  the  cold  earth  is  on  his  fever'd  brow  ; 
The  painful  night  with  all  its  dreams  is  past. 
And  Carrington  and  Peace  have  met  at  last. 

What  now  to  him,  that  hundred  eyes  will  shine 
With  generous  tears  o'er  this  vain  verse  of  mine  ? 
What  now  to  him,  that  many  a  voice  of  song 
Will  the  dear  echoes  of  his  harp  prolong  ? 
That  they,  who  know  but  grief  by  name,  will  sigh, 
Their  pure  hearts  touch'd  by  that  pure  melody  ? 
And  oh,  that,  last  and  least,  one  lingerer  still. 
Oft  as  his  eye  rests  on  yon  Moorland  Hill, 
Gives  the  poor  all  he  has  to  give,  and  showers 
That  azure  cenotaph  with  airy  flowers  ? 

Yet  let  this  be :  he  has  not  sung  in  vain. 
If  the  pure  spirit  of  his  living  strain 
Can,  from  the  beautiful  of  things  that  die,  ' 

Erect  a  heart,  or  elevate  an  eye. 
For  who  can  see  the  Beauty  round  him  thrown. 
Nor  some  faint  sympathy  with  Beauty  own. 
Some  leaning  to  divinity,  some  sense 
Of  that  which  glorifies  Omnipotence  ? 
What  were  an  evil  God  ?     And  what  is  Good, 
But  the  prime  source  of  that  exhaustlcss  flood. 
With  one  rich  deluge  glorifying  all. 
The  seraph's  paradise,  the  mortal's  pall. 
Linking  the  soul  with  the  material  sod. 
Angels  with  men,  and  both,  and  all,  with  God  ? 

Though  homeward  now  my  steps  and  thoughts  I  turn, 
Those  steps  still  loiter,  and  those  thoughts  still  burn  ; 
Even  as  the  sunset  leaves  a  conscious  glow 
Long,  long  behind,  to  speak  of  splendours  low. 
Yet  let  me  pause,  where  I  so  oft  have  stood, 
To  gaze  into  the  interdicted  wood  : 
(What  mean  monopoly  of  walks  and  shades 
Shuts  up  for  one  these  sweet  autumnal  glades  ?) 
How  rich  the  tintings  of  the  changing  year  ! 
Few  leaves  have  dropp'd,  but  not  so  few  are  sear, 
Fix'd  but  not  firm,  and  forming  yet  a  bower 
Impenetrable  to  the  day-star's  power. 
Though,  here  and  there,  a  ruddy  ray  strikes  down 
Through  some  deep  rift,  athwart  the  pathway  brown. 
Yet,  o'er  the  whole,  the  very  sunbeams  seem, 
As  pale  with  thought,  to  shine  not,  but  to  (jkaiiif 
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Making  mysterious  twilight  of  the  day. 
The  spirit  of  the  light  without  its  clay, 
A  beautiful  obscurity  of  leaf, 
To  Fancy  dear,  and  dearer  yet  to  Grief. 

Aye,  sad  Remembrance  !  'twas  on  such  a  day 
I  turn'd  me  from  ray  brother's  corpse  away, 
And  heard,  as  now  I  hear,  the  autumnal  breeze 
Rustling  the  leafage  of  ray  father's  trees. 
Oh,  my  young  brother  !  little  do  they  deem 
How  oft  thy  spirit  whispers  to  my  dream  ; 
How  oft,  amid  the  walks  my  feet  yet  tread, 
I  see  thee  living,  or  I  mourn  thee  dead. 
Oh,  still  the  haunter  of  my  visions  be. 
Forgot  by  raany,  but  more  dear  to  me  ! 
Still,  when  the  winds  sigh  through  the  fading  grove. 
Let  me  recall  that  day  of  loss  and  love  ; 
Turn  from  thy  grave  with  wisdom  taught  by  grief. 
And  think  /  too  am  but  a  fading  leaf; 
Feel  the  full  vanity  of  human  pain, 
And  live  for  worlds  where  we  may  meet  again  ! 
I  bless  thee,  God  !  that  in  my  soul  I  feel 
Founts  which  no  change  can  stain,  no  age  congeal — 
Hopes  born  of  grief,  with  which  I  would  not  part 
For  all  the  range  of  Nature  and  of  Art, 
For  all  the  wealth  of  glowing  India's  shore. 
For  all  the  Inca's  golden  mountains  bore. 
Oh,  while  ray  spirit  yet  can  spread  her  wing. 
While  ray  rude  harp  has  one  melodious  string. 
That  plume  shall  waft  her  more  than  eagle-high. 
That  chord  shall  vibrate  to  Eternity  ! 
And  I  will  hope,  when  all  beneath  the  sun, 
Joy,  pain,  fear,  doubt,  and  all  but  love  is  done. 
All  clouds  dispers'd  that  dimm'd  the  heart  or  past. 
The  dying  West  will  melt  to  p?ace  at  last. 
And,  griefs  forgot  and  imperfections  shriven. 
My  spirit  yet  will  slake  her  thirst  of  Heaven. 

Crediton,  September,  30,  1830. 
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undertook  the  publication  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Harmony,  at  great  expense, 
and  with  little  prospect  of  security  from  loss.     Such  a  means  of  publishing 
works  that  cannot,  from  their  nature,  be  popular,  is  an  important  aid  to 
theological  literature  ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  good  things  exclusively  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,   which  one  cannot  but  desire  to  see 
shared  by  those  of  other  denominations  who  could  make  a  suitable  use  of 
them.     That,  however,  which  is  done  by  the  old  institutions  of  our  country, 
is  often  better  effected  by  popular  associations,  or  by  individual  zeal  and  dis- 
interestedness :  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  the  present 
case,  if  the  learned  author  had  had  to  depend  solely  upon  ordinary  resources, 
he  would  himself  have  had  more  patience,  and  produced  a  much  more  va- 
luable work ;  that  he  would  have  brought  it  within  a  reasonable  compass  ; 
that  he  would  have  considered  the  pockets  of  his  purchasers,  and  still  more 
the  time  of  his  readers  ;  and  that,  instead  of  writing  for  the  press,  currents 
calamo,    (as  he  often  seems  to  have  done,)   he  would  have  digested  his  data, 
weighed  scrupulously  his  arguments,  and  given  some  proof  that  not  only  his 
good  faith  and  his  extensive  learning  might  be  relied  upon,  but  also  the 
closeness  of  his  reasoning  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.     Engaged,  at 
intervals,  for  many  years  in  similar  investigations,  and  solicitous   (before 
committing  to  the  press  a  Harmony  founded  upon  them  which  has  long  been 
prepared)  to  see  whatever  might  be  advanced  on  the  subject  by  intelligent 
critics,  the  writer  of  this  article  sought,  with  earnestness,  for  an  opportunity 
of  examining  Mr.  Greswell's  Dissertations.     A  work  of  such  magnitude, 
published  by  the  Syndics  of  the  University  press,  he  thought  must  at  least 
contain  abundance  to  inform  ;  and  if  he  should  not  be  led  by  the   author 
materially  to  change  his  own  opinions  as  to  the  arrangement  and  chronology 
of  the  gospel  history,  he  believed  that  he  might  gain  from  him  some  new 
light,  and  at  any  rate  feel  more  secure  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  which  he 
followed.     He  has,  however,  experienced  little  but  disappohitment  in  his  ex- 
amination of  the  reasonings  of  the  Dissertator.     Mr.  Gresvvell  has  accumu- 
lated a  great  mass  of  materials  ;  but  a  large  portion  are  irrelevant ;  and  as 
to  the  remainder,  there  is  such  diffuseness  in  the  statement,  and  so  much 
regardlessness  of  the  convenience  of  the  reader,   (which  might  have  been 
promoted  by  even  ordinary  attention  to  arrangement  and  reference,)  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  discern  the  train  of  reasoning,  or  see  to  what  conclusion 
it  is  leading.     Wliat  is  worse,  there  is  a  continual  tendency  manifested  in 
his  Dissertations  to    press  every  connected   consideration  to  support  his 
views ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this,  he  often  strains  coincidences,  mag- 
nifies and  multiplies  evidence,  passes  over  difficulties,  and  comes  to  conclu- 
sions, by  processes  which  have  little  more  than  the  form  of  reasoning,  and 
then  argues  from  them  as  if  they  were  established  truths. 

There  is  a  work  on  connected  subjects,*  of  a  vastly  higher  character  for 
metliod  and  arrangement,  from  the  study  of  which  Mr.  GreswcU  might  have 
learned  various  useful  lessons,  and  among  them  that  degree  of  brevity  which 
does  not  prevent  perspicuity. 

"  I  know  not  in  what  manner,"  says  this  respectable  and  judicious  critic,t 


*  The  Chronology  of  our  Saviour's  Life  :  or  an  Inqnuy  into  tlic  true  time  of  the 
Rirtli,  liiiptiMu,  and  Cruiifixion,  of  Jesus  Clirist.  liy  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.A., 
of  Trinity  College,  Cuinhridge.  Canihridge :  printed  at  the  University  Press. 
181!).     1  Vol.  8vo.  1)1).  M:\. 

t  Chronology  of  our  Saviour's  Life,  p.  :VM),  referring  to  Le  Clerc's  Dissertations 
prefixed  lo  his  Harmony,  p.  58.^. 
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"  I  can  better  explain  the  views  with  which  I  have  wTitten,  and  the  course 
which  I  have  pursued,  than  by  adopting  the  simple  and  honest  words  of  Le 
Clerc,  who  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  sensible,  but,  what  is  of  some  conse- 
quence to  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  one  of  the  most  con- 
cise of  all  the  writers  on  the  chronology  of  our  Saviour's  life." 

Of  the  value  of  time  to  others,  Mr.  Greswell  appears  not  to  have  had  any 
consideration.  He  says,  indeed,  (Pref.  p,  xi.,)  that  if  he  has  erred  "  it  has 
been  on  the  score  of  an  over-anxious  diligence  to  render"  his  "  Disserta- 
tions even  tediously  scrupulous  and  elaborately  minute,  rather  than  leave 
them  perfunctory  or  superficial."  But  if  he  would  have  given  his  argu- 
ments a  compact  form,  and  arranged  them  so  as  to  present  their  real  value, 
more  (even  when  they  are  sound)  would  have  been  done  for  conviction, 
than  by  offering  them  like  scattered  grains  of  sand,  or  running  "  wool- 
gathering" to  find  them  when  they  are  wanting. 

It  is,  however,  right,  that  the  author  should  be  allowed  to  state  for  him- 
self the  course  he  has  pursued. 

"  The  best  apology,"  he  says,  "  which  I  can  offer  in  behalf  of  the  present 
work,  is  a  candid  statement  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose.  I 
was  previously  engaged  upon  an  inquiry  of  a  did'ereut  nature,  though  con- 
nected, it  is  true,  with  sacred  literature,*  which  necessarily  required  me  to 
examine,  more  narrowly  thim  I  had  ever  done  before,  into  the  relations  of 
time  and  place,  affecting  the  order  and  succession  of  events  throughout  the 
different  portions  of  the  gospel  history.  In  the  course  of  this  examination, 
during  which  I  had  to  consult  some  of  the  most  popular  Harmonies,  I  could 
not  but  observe  in  them  such  remarkable  inconsistencies  as  were  abundantly 
sufficient  to  convince  ray  own  mind  that  the  principles  upon  which  they  had 
proceeded  could  not  be  right.  The  dissatisfaction  produced  by  this  discovery 
determined  me  to  lay  them  aside,  and  to  take  the  four  original  narratives,  and 
nothing  more,  into  my  hands,  with  a  view  to  frame  out  of  them,  for  myself, 
a  system  which,  if  it  possessed  no  other  merit,  might  at  least  avoid  such  diffi- 
culties as  had  appeared  so  glaringly  and  so  palpably  in  the  cases  alluded  to." 
— Pref.  p.  V. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Greswell  has  plunged  into  much  greater. 
What  Harmonies  he  peculiarly  refers  to,  under  the  designation  of  "  the  most 
popular,"  we  are  not  apprized ;  but  comparing  his  own  with  Archbishop 
Newcome's,  (published  when  Bishop  of  VVaterford,)  we  see  nothing  to  give 
it  the  superiority  in  its  technical  execution  (except  indeed  the  size)  ;  but 
much,  as  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  shew,  that  renders  it  far  inferior 
in  convenience  of  reference,  and  in  the  easy  comparison  of  the  gospels :  as 
respects  the  general  system  of  Mr.  Greswell's  Harmony,  it  yields  to  New- 
come's  in  solidity  of  basis,  and  still  more  in  the  development  and  statement 
of  the  principles  by  which,  in  various  cases,  the  arrangement  is  decided. 

"  The  result  of  this  endeavour,"  he  continues,  "  is  the  ensuing  Harmony, 
in  the  form  and  shape  under  which  it  is  now  submitted  to  the  public  :  a 
shape  and  a  form  very  different  from  that  idea  of  it  which  its  author  had  con- 
ceived before  he  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  Had  he  fully 
comprehended,  indeed,  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  bis  undertaking,  and 
into  how  wide  a  field  of  research  and  disquisition  he  would  insensibly  be  led, 
he  must  have  shrunk  back  from  the  attempt  with  a  well-founded  distrust  of 
his  ultimate  success :  and  perhaps  he  may  consider  it  a  fortunate  circum- 

*  "  The  work  to  which  I  alhide  is  an  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  Parables." — Tlie 
account  given  of  this  work  by  respectable  critics,  gave  the  writer  of  this  article  a 
favourable  e.spectatioii,  but  little  rLalized,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Dissertations. 
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stance  that  he  was  too  inextricably  involved  in  the  task,  and  too  deeply  inte- 
rested in  its  completion,  to  be  able  or  disposed  to  recede  from  its  prosecu- 
tion, when  experience  had  convinced  him  of  its  magnitude  and  its  difficulty." 
— Pref.  p.  V. 

The  author  does  not  say  /or  whom  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  "  a 
fortunate  circumstance  ;"  and  we  are  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  He 
has,  obviously,  the  merit  of  great  activity  of  mind,  earnestness  of  study,  fer- 
tility of  invention,  and  exuberance  of  diction.  His  ideas  flow  rapidly  ;  and 
seem  to  have  been  recorded  with  equal  rapidity.  But  he  appears  quite  un- 
able to  prune,  to  arrange,  and  to  compress :  and,  instead  of  communicating 
in  a  simple,  compact  form,  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived — after 
having  written  in  order  to  investigate,  and  committed  to  paper  all  the  trains 
of  thought,  in  all  their  detail,  by  which  he  has  himself  been  led  to  his  re- 
sults, and  even  all  the  rambles  he  has  taken  from  the  course  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself— he  gives  the  whole,  in  all  its  crudity,  to  the  pubHc.  In 
works  of  amusement,  or  even  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  information,  such  a 
course  might  not  be  censurable  :  but  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
will  do  well  to  require  from  those  whom  they  encourage  to  write  for  the 
students  of  theology  and  criticism,  to  take  Benson  and  Whately  as  their  mo- 
dels rather  than  Dr.  Hales  and  Bishop  Burgess ;  to  complete  their  works,  or 
at  least  to  mark  out  their  entire  plan,  before  they  begin  to  employ  the 
printer  ;  and,  in  disquisitions  like  those  of  the  Dissertations,  to  prevail  upon 
the  author  to  suj^pose  that  the  delay  of  a  few  years  will  probably  be  of  no 
injury  to  his  reputation^  and  certainly  not  to  his  usefulness. 

Entering  upon  investigations  thus  new  to  him,  some  topics  must  neces- 
sarily present  themselves  to  the  disserlator  which  others  had  adequately  dis- 
cussed. For  these  he  should  have  made  reference  to  the  respective  authors, 
rather  than  give  the  student  the  trouble  of  reaching  their  conclusions  through 
his  devious  routes.  For  other  topics  he  had  not  sufficiently  prepared  him- 
self, by  duly  considering  the  objections  which  had  previously  been  urged 
against  the  opinions  which  he  himself  formed,  and  which  he  sometimes 
maintains  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  established  and  acknow- 
ledged truths.  And  where  he  has  been  successful,  what  is  valuable  is  often 
blended  with  so  much  that  is  dubious  or  erroneous,  and  is  presented  in  a 
form  so  little  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  that  it  is  viewed  with 
less  of  satisfaction  and  conviction  than  it  might  otherwise  have  obtained. 
But  we  must  again  listen  to  the  author. 

"  When  I  conceived  the  desij^n  of  the  following  composition,  I  determined 
to  adopt  a  rule,  to  which  I  have  rigidly  adhered  througliout,  and  for  adhering 
lo  which  I  have  hitherto  had  no  reason  to  blame  myself.  This  was,  that,  in 
discussing  any  question,  or  solving  any  difficulty  which  might  present  itsclfy 
I  would  trust  as  much  as  possible  to  my  own  researches,  and  with  the  help 
only  of  the  gospel  narratives,  and  of  such  other  collateral  resources  as  are 
open  to  the  learned  world  in  general,  I  would  endeavour  to  reason  and  to  de- 
cide for  myself.  For  I  was  persuaded  that,  with  a  mind  disengaged  from 
preconceived  opinions,  or  attachment  to  particular  systems,  a  moderate  share 
of  ability  would  be  sufficient  to  guiile  an  inquirer." — Pref.  p.  vi. 

So  far  is  excellent.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  the  younger 
part  of  the  intelligent  clergy  "to  reason  and  to  decide"  for  themselves; 
wluch,  after  being  exercised  on  the  outposts  of  popular  doctrines,  may  gra- 
dually be  brought  to  the  bastions  and  the  towers  of  the  citadel  itself.  NVc 
are  prrsundcd  that,  with  "  a  mocK^ate  share  of  ability,"  and  "  a  niiiid  dis- 
engaged from  preconceived  opinions,   or  attachment  to  particular  systems," 
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the  serious  inquirer  after  truth,  fairly  approaching  the  massy  fortress  of 
modern  orthodoxy,  will  soon  discover  that  it  is  untenable,  and  may  even  find 
it  crumble  into  dust  at  the  first  decided  attack. — But  Mr.  Greswell  adds, 

"  —  nor  did  I  see  by  what  other  means,  than  by  carefully  avoiding  all  ad- 
mixture of  borrowed  matter,  I  could  compose,  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
so  repeatedly  handled,  any  thing  of  an  original  character." 

Originality  on  such  topics  is  not  a  primary  consideration.  Truth  as  the 
final  result,  fearless  caution  and  faithful  accuracy  in  the  investigation  of  it, 
and  a  judicious  development  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  attained,  and 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  lead  others  to  it,  are  of  incomparably  more  im- 
portance. If  Mr.  Greswell  had  thought  less  of  himself,  and  more  of  those 
whom  he  desired  to  enlighten,  he  would  probably  have  perceived  that  the 
course  through  which  inquiries  are  conducted,  is  often  widely  different  from 
that  by  which  the  results  are  to  be  communicated  ;  and  that  he  who  desires 
to  convey  sound  information  to  others,  must  often  have  the  firmness  to  pass 
by  his  own  (even  interesting)  speculations,  and  present  to  them  that  only 
which  will  conduct  them  to  his  own  conclusions,  and  shew  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  them. 

"  It  is  one  consequence  of  this  rule,"  continues  the  author,  referring  to 
his  system  of  trusting  as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  researches,  "  tJiat  I  have 
been  spared  what  would  have  been  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  my  task, 
much  dispute  and  controversy ;  for  there  is  scarcely  an  opinion  connected 
with  the  questions  requiring  to  be  discussed,  which  has  not  some  adversary 
or  other.  It  has  rarely  happened,  therefore,  that  I  have  openly  entered  the 
fists  upon  any  point,  or  against  any  opponent ;  or  that,  even  where  I  bad  par- 
ticidar  opinions  to  combat,  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  stating  the  most 
competent  arguments  on  my  side  of  the  question,  without  proceeding  to  no- 
tice what  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  contrary.  Had  I  not  done  this,  I 
must  have  enlarged  the  present  work  to  twice  its  legitimate  extent." 

Mr.  Greswell  should  have  said  to  thrice  its  legitimate  extent ;  for  to  more 
than  twice  he  already  has  ;  and  must,  surely,  have  some  consciousness  that 
such  is  the  case.  After  all,  however,  its  legitimate  extent  is  that  which  is 
necessary  to  present  a  just  and  adequate  investigation  of  the  positions  which 
he  undertakes  to  establish  ;  and  how  that  can  be  effected,  on  subjects  of  such 
a  nature  as  those  of  his  Dissertation-,  without  considering  the  reasonable  ob- 
jections against  them,  we  do  not  know.  But  we  have  a  more  serious  charge 
to  make  against  the  author ;  that  he  has,  repeatedly,  brought  forwards  the 
opinions  of  others,  as  the  object  of  his  attack,  without  giving  the  reader,  by 
suitable  references,  the  opportunity  of  examining  for  himself  the  arguments 
on  which  those  opinions  are  supported  ;  and  that  he  has  sometimes  passed 
by,  without  notice,  or  with  dogmatic  condemnation,  the  views  of  men  who 
had  studied  long  and  deeply  some  of  the  "  questions  requiring  to  be  dis- 
cussed." 

Altogether  Mr.  Greswell's  work  is  little  to  be  recommended  as  a  repository 
of  sound  and  valuable  information  ;  still  less  as  a  model  for  the  theological 
student,  to  teach  him  how  to  pursue  his  own  investigations  and  to  present 
the  results  of  them  to  others.  What  Blumenbach  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
phrenology,  may,  with  some  exceptions,  be  applied  to  these  Dissertations — 
"  What  is  judicious  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  judicious."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  modern  work,  of  tolerable  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing and  critical  talent,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  more  deserves  the  desio-na- 
tion  of  rudis  indigestaque  males.  And  yet  there  is  such  a  character  of  con- 
viction throughout,  and  the  author  has,  obviously,  so  much  desire  to  attain 
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the  truth,  in  his  own  way,  that,  in  various  parts,  it  is  not  without  satisfaction 
we  accompany  him,  till  he  leaves  us  for  other  speculations  which,  however 
closely  his  own  links  of  association  may  unite  them  with  the  subject,  only 
tend  to  bewilder  the  reader  if  not  the  author  himself. 

The/undamental  point  to  be  decided  before  attempting  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  gospel  narratives,  is,  the  duration  of  our  Saviour'' s  Mi- 
nistry ;  in  other  words,  the  interval  between  his  Baptism  and  his  Cruci- 
fixion. Was  he  crucified  at  the  second,  the  third,  or  the  fourth  passover 
after  his  baptism  ? 

When  this  is  settled,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  peculiar  texture  of  each 
gospel  so  far  as  respects  the  succession  of  events,  and  to  determine  which  of 
the  first  three  gospels  may,  with  most  reason,  be  employed  as  our  guide  in 
the  arrangement. 

All  this  may  be  done  without  any  knowledge  of  the  exact  year  of  our 
Lord's  baptism  and  death  ;  but  if  we  adventure  further,  and  assign  dates, 
according  to  our  own  calendar,  to  the  events  of  the  gospel  history,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  those  eras. 

This  necessarily  leads  to  the  inquiry  what  St.  Luke  meant  by  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius  ;  and  on  the  ascertainment  of  this  also  depends  the  probable 
date  of  our  Lord's  birth,  which  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  connex- 
ion with  the  genuineness  of  the  Introduction  to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and 
with  the  enrolment  mentioned  in  St.  Luke's  Introduction. 

These  points  we  propose  to  consider  in  succession  ;  and  when  stating  the 
views  which  we  deem  most  probable,  we  shall  take  opportunities  of  consi- 
dering the  speculations  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Greswell's  Dissertations. 


HEBREW    LYRIC. 

(From  Joel  ii.  23,  &c.) 


Rejoice  !  Oh  ye  children  of  Zion,  rejoice, 

And  be  glad  in  Jehovah  your  God  ! 
Behold,  how  the  famine  is  stay'd  at  his  voice — 

He  hath  scattcr'd  its  terrors  abroad  ! 

The  dews  of  the  heav'ns  o'er  your  valleys  arc  shcdy 

And  the  promise  of  plenty  they  shew  ; 
The  corn  in  your  garners  shall  deeply  bo  spread. 

And  your  wine  and  your  oil  shall  o'erflow  ! 

In  God  be  your  hope — and  the  pastures  shall  spring. 
And  with  fruits  be  the  wilderness  strew'd  ; 

The  trees  that  were  stricken,  their  produce  shall  bring, 
And  the  strength  of  the  vine  be  renew'd. 

In  fear  and  in  gladness.  Oh  lift  up  your  song 

To  Jehovah  whose  mercies  endure  ! 
In  faintness  and  sorrow,  seek  him  wiio  is  strong  — 

To  the  humble  his  favour  is  sure. 
Birniinfjhnm.  H.  H. 


(    7<59    ) 

THE   WATCHMAN. 

No.  XV. 

"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?    Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?    The  Watch-    - 
man  said.  The  morning  comcth,  and  also  the  night."     Isaiah  xxi.  11,  12.- 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  when  a  wicked  -monarch  had 
apostatized  from  the    sole  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe,   when 
the  people,  led  astray  by  his  example,  had  bent  the  knee  to  idol  gods,"  and 
the  ministers  of  Jehovah  had  been  slain,  and  his  altars  destroyed,  that  a 
faithful  Theist  stood  forth  alone,  and,  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  challenged 
to  a  trial  of  their  pretensions  the  numerous  priests  of  him  who  had  auda- 
ciously been  made  the  rival  of  the  King  of  Heaven.     Unsupported   by 
others,  he   was  strong  in  himself — surrounded  by  foes,  he  remained  un- 
daunted— and  thus  "  left  alone,"  and  thus  beset,  he  carried  forward  to  vic- 
tory the  cause  of  God,  confounding  his  enemies  and  vindicating  his  Creator's 
rights.     It  is  an  instance  of  true  sublimity.     The  sublimity  is  not  the  less 
that  the  Theist's  name  was  Elijah.     Centuries  elapsed,  and  a  great  reformer 
appeared  upon  the  earth.     He  offered  to  his  countrymen  the  choicest  bless- 
ings ;  they  rejected  them.     He  persevered  in  ceaseless  labours  to  do  them 
good  ;  they  rewarded  him  with  ceaseless  persecution.     He  healed  their  dis- 
eased, fed  their  hungry,  solaced  their  poor ;   they  pvit  his  life  in  jeopardy. 
■  He  chose  a  few  of  the  country  to  be  the  special  objects  of  his  instructions 
and  favour;  in  the  hour  of  his  need  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled.     No  suf- 
ferings could   overcome  his   love ;  he   continued   pouring  forth  warnings, 
advice,  and  blessings,  till  lie  underwent  crucifixion  at  the  hands  of  those 
very  persons  whom  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save.     It  is  an  instance  of  true 
sublimity.     The  sublimity  is  not  the  less  that  the  Reformer's  name  was 
Jesus  Christ.     After  another  considerable  interval,  there  arose  a  spirit  that 
could  unlock  the  springs  of  feeling;  in  every  human  bosom,  that  could  bring 
the  secrets  of  heaven   to  earth,  and  raise  the  soul  of  man  from  earth  to 
heaven,  a  spirit  fraught  with  the  noblest  thoughts,  breathing  forth  in  amplest 
measure  a  love  of  freedom  and  a  hatred  of  tyranny.     In  the  service  of  his 
species  the  possessor  of  that  spirit  lost  his  sight.     Driven  by  the  evil  days 
on  which  he  had  fallen  into  obscurity,  he  bated  not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope, 
but  full  of  self-satisfaction  and  inspired  by  the  Eternal  Spirit,   the  blind  and 
ill-treated  patriot  composed  a  work,  and  in  that  work  left  to  his  age  and  his 
country  a  blessing  in  return  for  a  curse.     It  is  an  instance  of  true  sublimity. 
And  the  sublimity  is  not  the  less  that  the  name  of  the  blind  man  was  John 
Milton. 

Some  years  after  his  death,  it  happened  that  there  appeared  in  the  world 
a  body  of  men  allied  to  him  in  spirit  and  in  sentiment.  They  believed 
themselves  the  depositaries  of  important  truth.  To  accept  that  truth  they 
invited  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  from  those  who  rejected  the  offer,  we 
learn  that  in  the  midst  of  failure,  obloquy,  disgrace,  privation,  contempt, 
and  scorn,  in  the  possession  of  "  a  lot  viewed  on  every  side,  secular,  pro- 
fessional, and  spiritual,  beyond  all  comparison  wretched,"*  these  men  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  principles,  unpurchased  and  unpurchaseable,  and 
maintained  their  post  in  the  very  front  of  the  enemy,  though  galled  by  an  inces- 
sant fire,  preferring  death  to  treachery.     It  is  an  instance  of  true  subHmity. 

•  Eck-ctic  I\fvie-A-,  October,  Art.  1. 
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And  the  sublimity  is  not  the  less  that  the  name  of  the  faithful  band  was  Uni- 
tarian. All  the  infelicities  in  the  situation  of  Unitarian  ministers,  a  writer 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  the  last  month  has  heaped  together,  adding  of 
gall  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  with  the  compound  he  labours  hard  to  dispa- 
rage the  Unitarian  cause.  The  silly  man  !  Does  he  not  see  that  he  has, 
however  undesignedly,  pronounced  the  finest  eulogium  on  principles  which 
lead  men  to  endure  the  most  "  wretched"  "  lot,"  rather  than  fall  in  with 
popular  errors?  Grant  that  the  Unitarian  minister  is  as  wretched  as  he 
affirms.  The  more  "  miserable"  his  lot,  the  greater  is  the  proof  he  aftbrds 
of  his  sincerity.  What  assignable  motive  is  there  that  should  keep  him  in 
his  "  wretched"  condition  but  a  sincere  and  ardent  attachment  to  the  con- 
victions of  his  mind  ?  The  barter  of  his  integrity  would  be  at  least  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  suffering,  if  not  a  reversal  of  his  fate.  But  no,  he  thinks  not 
of  it.  He  would  rather  die  at  his  post  than  even  retire  to  the  inglorious 
silence  of  private  life.  Though  it  should  prove  that  he  were  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Christian  cause — the  greater  the  danger  the 
more  the  honour — he  has  a  heart  for  the  service,  and  victory  or  death  is  the 
watch-word  of  his  band.  There  he  stands,  an  object  whom  the  enemy  may 
pity  but  cannot  contemn.  And  do  others  present  themselves  to  take  their 
station  as  the  veterans  are  called  from  their  honourable  service  ?  Is  the 
wretchedness  voluntarily  imposed  and  cheerfully  endured  ?  Yes.  Then 
the  men  who  act  thus,  whether  veterans  or  recruits,  act  nobly.  Strength 
and  purity  of  moral  principle  they  must  possess.  The  spirit  of  Milton,  of 
Elijah,  of  Christ,  is  in  them,  and  that  spirit  is  not  the  worse  because  those 
who  have  it  are  termed  Unitarians.  How  immeasurably  are  they  above  the 
pigmy  stature  of  persons  who  faint  if  they  do  not  make  godliness  a  gain  ! 
Surely  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  this  "  second  Daniel"  chose  such  a  topic 
as  the  ground  of  his  attack  on  Unitarians.  To  him  it  doubtless  appeared 
fraught  with  terror.  Men  judge  others  by  themselves,  and  in  the  estimation 
of  one  used  to  the  platform,  what  so  terrific  as  the  absence  of  "  thunders  of 
applause"  ?  Those  who  hve  in  a  crowd,  need  a  crowd  to  live  in.  Not  only 
so,  but  they  think  every  one  else  miserable  in  retirement.  "  Unhappy 
Unitarians," — thus,  therefore,  spoke  our  orator  as  he  rummaged  his  brain  for 
weapons  of  assault — "  Unhappy  Unitarians,  no  popular  voice  cheers  you 
on,  no  assembled  crowds  regale  your  eyes,  no  '  distant  tinklings'  charm  your 
hearts  and  tinge  your  thoughts  with  gold.  Unhappy  Unitarians,  your  alms 
are  not  detailed  to  listening  multitudes,  your  benefactions  stand  not  enrolled 
with  those  of  peers  and  prelates ;  retired  you  live,  retired  you  teach,  retired 
you  '  communicate,'  retired  you  die.  Wretched  lot  !  Happy  I  whom 
success  stimulates,  on  whose  pasture  hundreds  '  drop  fatness,'  and  into 
whose  ear  hundreds  pour  the  '  sweet  infection  of  their  glad  acclaim."' 
Under  the  influence  of  such  feeHngs,  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  may  well  wonder 
what  it  is  that  supports  the  Unitarian  minister  in  the  midst  of  the  alleged  in- 
felicities of  his  lot.  That  infelicities  exist,  we  do  not  deny  ;  that  the  Re- 
viewer has  grossly  overrated  them,  he  can  hardly,  if  competent  to  write  on 
the  subject  he  has  chosen,  fail  to  he  aware.  But  the  greater  they  are,  the 
greater  the  merit  of  the  men,  and  the  greater  the  excellence  of  the  system 
that  he  rudely  assails.  It  will  not,  however,  delay  us  long  to  apprize  the 
orthodox  champion  that  even  "  wretched"  Unitarian  ministers  have  sources 
of  support.  Ihey  have  acted  the  part  of  honest  men  and  they  know  it. 
They  have  not  held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.  They  have  not  hid  their 
light  under  a  bushel.  They  have  not  thought  with  the  wise  and  spoken 
Willi  the  vulgar.     They  have  tendered  truth  and  its  claims  more  dearly  than 
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honour  or  profit.  Of  all  these  things  they  have  the  consciousness.  Openly, 
fully,  and  freely,  to  their  detriment  "  on  every  side,  secular,  professional, 
and  spiritual,"  they  have  proclaimed  their  convictions.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  they  have  reaped  no  hardest  of  success.  One  of  some  authority  has 
taught  them  that  there  must  be  sowing  before  reaping  comes.  Others  they 
doubt  not  will  enter  into  their  labours  and  gather  abundantly  the  fruits.  Of 
the  final  triumph  of  truth,  they  are  as  certain  as  that  God  is  good  and  faithfijl. 
Its  universal  prevalence  they  feel,  no  doubt,  will  take  place  as  soon  as  con- 
sistent with  His  designs  who  ordereth  all  things  well.  These  thoughts  fill 
their  breast.  In  the  dischai^e  of  their  duty  and  to  banish  error,  they  have 
done  what  they  could.  The  event  they  calmly  leave  with  One  whom  they 
know  too  well  to  impeach,  and  love  too  well  to  distrust. 

These  are  among  the  sources  of  their  support ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  can- 
not appreciate  the  value  of  them  he  had  better  study  his  Bible  before  he 
resumes  his  pen.  This,  however,  we  have  to  say  to  our  assailant,  tliat  we 
prefer  our  wretchedness  to  his  splendour.  Many  as  are  the  good  things  he 
enjoys,  they  are  not  baits  alluring  enough  to  catch  the  humblest  Unitarian. 
The  possession  and  the  maintenance  of  honest  convictions  we  hold  dearer 
than  the  Indies,  and  we  have  learnt  to  feel  in  this  manner  whether  men  will 
hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  And  throughout  this  kingdom  there  are 
hundreds  of  the  same  spirit — men  who  have  sold  all  things,  and  come  to  a 
"  wretched  lot,"  in  order  to  follow  Christ — men  who  are  ashamed  of  no- 
thing but  treachery,  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  will  bear,  as  they  have 
borne,  all  the  dirt  which  orthodox  hands  may  heap  upon  them,  and  thiivk 
they  do  not  a  jot  more  than  their  duty.  How  preferable  to  think  and  act 
with  such  men,  few  though  they  be,  than  with  the  herd  !  Fond  as  he  is  of 
human  applause,  the  Reviewer  surely  is  not  so  greedy  as  to  devour  garbage. 
At  least  he  estimates  most  what  proceeds  from  the  best.  If  so,  the  unhappy 
Unitarian  minister  may,  after  all,  be  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  him  than 
he  imagines.  Shew  me  a  Unitarian,  and  you  shew  me  a  man  of  sense. 
The  humblest  of  the  body  can  render  a  reason  and  refuse  a  bribe.  If  you 
seek  strength  of  mind,  strength  and  consistency  of  principles,  we  find  in  the 
Unitarian  body  the  possessors  of  them  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
before  and  behind.  The  suff'rage  of  such,  small  though  their  number  com- 
pared with  the  many,  is  worth  the  noisy  and  inane  shouts  of  myriads.  How 
unguarded  is  this  Eclectic  Reviewer  1  How  unfit  a  hand  to  be  trusted  with 
a  delicate  subject !  He  actually  ventures  to  praise  his  own  sect  as  standing 
in  the  front  of  whatever  is  "  free"  and  "  dauntless:"  his  sect,  the  mis- 
named Calvinists,  the  head  of  which  perpetrated  a  legal  murder  on  Servetus, 
and  the  tail  of  which,  in  the  recent  struggles  for  religious  liberty,  took  hs 
station,  as  all  modest  tails  ought  to  do,  behind — inglorious  position  for  the 
"  free"  and  "  dauntless."  Perhaps  he  may  know,  if  not  we  can  tell  him, 
who  amongst  religionists  led  the  van  on  these  memorable  occasions.  The 
very  men  whom  he  traduces,  the  Unitarian  body,  have  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  having  been  throughout  the  struggle  the  first  in  and  the  last  out  of 
the  field,  the  foremost  in  danger,  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  strife,  Jn 
their  conduct,  whatever  there  may  have  been  in  that  of  others,  there  has 
been  no  inconsistency,  no  vacillation.  From  first  to  last  they  to  a  man 
have  been  the  declared,  active,  indefatigable  friends  of  universal  religious 
liberty.  And  now,  who  like  them  labours  to  strike  the  fetters  fixDm  off  the 
Jew?  Whose  petitions,  save  theirs,  were  offered  for  the -removal  of  an 
impediment,  and  a  disgrace  from  Christianity,  by  staying  the  prosecutions 
of  unbelievers  ?     Who  else  protested  against  the  introduction  of  a  test  even 
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into  the  very  act  of  Dissenting  Emancipation  ?  This  conduct  u  "  free" 
and  "  dauntless ;"  and  for  it  they  have  had  to  pay  a  price.  And  they  that 
have  exacted  that  price  have  been  in  some  instances  among  the  body  whose 
organ  is  the  Eclectic  Review.  Religious  liberty  has,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  lukewarmness  of  some  and  the  desertion  of  others,  "  triumphed 
gloriously."  And  in  that  triumph  we  rejoice  ;  rejoice  like  men  and  Chris- 
tians ;  not  joining  the  triumphal  procession  in  the  rear,  and  swelling  shouts 
which  we  had  taken  no  trouble  and  run  no  risk  to  occasion.  Asks  the 
detractor  what  supports  us  ?  The  triumphs  of  liberty  and  the  consciousness 
of  having  acquitted  ourselves  as  men  in  the  contest.  Apart  from  all  per- 
sonal considerations  we  rejoice  in  the  victories  reaped.  It  matters  little  to 
us  by  whose  hand.  Mankind  is  benefited — we  are  content.  At  such  a 
feeling  the  Reviewer  may  again,  if  he  chooses,  smile  and  sneer.  The  feel- 
ing is  not  the  worse  because  he  cannot  appreciate  it.  Good  or  bad  in  his 
eyes,  we  hold  it,  and  in  it  we  will  exult.  The  triumphs  of  religious  eman- 
cipation are  our  triumphs.  We  have  been  amongst  the  armed  bands  who 
fought  the  fight,  and  dearer  than  any  other  thing  do  we  hold  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  his  followers  free.  Yes,  strange  as  it  may 
sound  to  the  ears  of  one  trained  to  the  slavery  of  creeds,  dearer  than  any 
sentiments  ;  for  liberty,  if  it  is  not  in  all  instances  connected  with,  will 
eventually  lead  to,  truth.  Whoever,  then,  is  the  conqueror,  we  will  rejoice  at 
the  conquest.  And  amidst  the  pleasing  visions  which  the  prospect  of  an 
emancipated  world  presents,  we  will  exult  in  the  thought  that  liberty  will 
make  Unitarianism  universal,  if  Unitarianism  be  of  God,  and  if  not,  will 
give  the  dominion  to  that  which  is  in  such  a  case  better  than  Unitarianism  — 
the  truth.  Whatever  prevails,  the  lovers  of  truth  more  than  of  sectarianism 
will  share  in  the  gain  and  the  triumph,  and  whether  or  not  Unitarians  are 
of  this  description  they  know  perhaps  as  well  as  the  Reviewer. 

But  look  at  your  abject  state,  exclaims  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  look 
and  weep,  "  miserable"  men.  Does  this  doughty  assailant  really  think  our 
condition  so  low  as  he  represents  ?  His  words  are  mighty  ;  his  deeds 
betray  fear.  He  trembles  at  his  very  fingers'  ends  in  the  presence  of  these 
terrible  Unitarians.  "  Insignificant  sect,"  he  says,  and  belies  his  words  by 
turning  pale.  "  Unworthy  of  notice,"  and  pens  a  long  article  in  opposition 
to  them.  "  Dying  if  not  dead,"  and  brandishes  his  double-edged  weapon. 
Brave  and  '"dauntless"  man!  Oh!  the  honour  of  thrice  slaying  the  slain. 
His  acts,  as  do  acts  generally,  weigh  more  in  the  scales  of  testimony  than  his 
words.  We  take  their  evidence,  and  are  consoled  to  think  that  our  affairs 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  that  our  opponents  are  alarmed  since  they 
have  sent  forth  "  Giant  Great-heart"  to  war  against  the  misbelievers.  After 
all,  wc  know  perhaps  as  much  of  our  condition  as  Goliath  of  Gath.  Of  the 
evils  and  discouragements  attending  the  actual  state  of  Unitarianism  in  En- 
gland we  have  already,  as  honest  Watchmen,  given  a  report.  With  the  stale 
of  things  which  it  exhibits  we  were  and  we  remain  dissatisfied.  But  to 
complete  the  picture  there  should  be,  what  we  always  designed  to  append, 
a  chapter  exhibiting  Unitarianism  in  its  progress  rather  than  in  its  actual 
condition,  in  its  triumphs  rather  than  in  its  defects,  and  comprising  some 
notice  of  its  spread  in  foreign  lands.  This  we  shall  now  briefly  attempt, 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Reviewer  will  find  that  Unitarians  have  causes  of 
rejoicing  fitted  to  increase  the  alarm  which  prevails  in  the  Calvinistic  circle. 
In  a  short  time  we  hope  the  actual  state  of  the  Unitarian  body  in  this  king- 
dom will  be  ascertained  on  the  evidence  of  authentic  documents.  Meaii- 
whik:  we  will  not  (|uarrel  about  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  congregations,  more 
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or  less ;  or  take  exceptions  to  the  Reviewer's  grudging  and  deficient  allow- 
ance of  "  their  four,  or,  it  may  be,  five  well-filled  chapels  in  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester."     He  doubts  that  we  have  "  a  large  middle  class 
which  supports  a  healthy  appearance."     He  proves  thereby  nothing  but  his 
ignorance.     Congregations  of  this  description   are  the  bulk  and   strength 
of  our  connexion.     There  is  then  a  class  whose  average   attendance  we 
should  estimate  at  from  150  hearers  down  to,  at  the  lowest,  30  or  40. 
These  are  chiefly  the  remains  of  old  Presbyterian  congregations,  which  have 
become  Unitarian  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  active  and  zealous 
proselytism.     It  is  not  true  that  they  have  declined  as  Unitarian  congrega- 
tions.    They  declined  before  tliey  became  so.     However  few  or  small,  their 
existence  in  the  Unitarian  ranks  is  so  much  clear  addition.     They  have  been 
saved  from  the  extinction  towards  which,  as  Presbyterian,  they  were  has- 
tening, and  we  trust  that  the  practicability,  which  some  cases  have  demon- 
strated, of  their  revival,  by  the  use  of  proper  means,  will  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  us.     In  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  the  aggregate  number  of 
Unitarian  congregations  is  probably  between  three  and  four  hundred.     To 
this  we  must  add  the  late  secession  from  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy  in  Ireland, 
consisting  of  perhaps  a  score  of  congregations,  for  the  most  part  large,  and 
composed  of  the  various  ranks  in  society,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest. 
A  census,  we  think,  of  the  Unitarians  in  the  three  kingdoms  would  prove  that 
their  congregations  are  above  400.    Let  us  inquire  whence  they  came  and  how 
long  they  have  been  in  arriving  at  this  point.     They  came  mostly  from  the 
ranks  of  orthodoxy.    Aye,  there's  the  rub.    The  secession  pains  the  Reviewer 
and  his  friends.     They  look  upon  it  with  regret,  and  they  look  upon  it  with 
fear:  regret  that  their  ranks  are  thinned,  fear  that  they  may  suffer  yet  greater 
loss.     Well,  they  proceed  mostly  from  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy.     Some  have 
been  gained  from  the  world  ;  others  from  indifference,  occasioned  by  or- 
thodox extravagance ;    and  others  from  unbelief,  occasioned  by  orthodox 
credulity.     Still,  most  have  come  directly  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox 
battalions.     And  is  here  no  cause  of  triumph  to  the  Unitarian  ?     How  can 
he  do  otherwise  than  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  truth  ?     Let  our  Calvinistic 
assailant  turn  an  eye  on  his  own  body.     Where  is  Calvinism,  one  of  the 
much  vaunted  "  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  .^"    Where.'    In  the  Institutes? 
In  the  Assembly's  Catechism }    In  mouldering  creeds,  brought  forth  thrice  in 
a  century  to  swear  withal  a  man  to  absurdities  which  now  he  dares  not 
preach  }     Where  is  Calvinism  ?     Not  on  the  lips  of  misnamed  Calvinistic 
ministers,  but  banished  under  the  nick-name  of  Aniinomianism  to  the  heads 
of  a  few  noisy  and  ignorant  declaimers.     Yet  the  name  remains — the  pro- 
fession remaiiis.   The  thing  is  departed  in  the  respectable  company  of  ghosts 
and  witches.     Yet  men  are  found  "  free  and  dauntless"  enough  to  subscribe 
to  that  which  they  neither  preach  nor  teach  ;  aye,  subscribe  with  their  own 
hand  and  profess  with  their  own  lips.     The  Unitarian  is  overwhelmed  with 
abuse  if  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  progress  of  opinion  have  chanced  to  throw 
him  upon  a  bit  of  pasture  on  which  formerly  Trinitarian  cattle  fed.     O 
horrible  impiety  !     Is  it  not  as  horrible  for  Arminian  preachers  to  be  Cal- 
vinistic professors,  and  to  add  to  this  the  crime  of  feeding  on  Calvinistic 
viands  ?     However,  in  the  victory  of  good  sense  over  scholastic  divinity 
Unitarianism  triumphs.     Outraged  nature  has  vindicated  her  rights.     The. 
bosom  bound  by  the  iron  creed  of  Calvinism  has  broken  its  bonds  asunder. 
We  rejoice,  yea,  and  therein  will  rejoice.     And  the  Trinity,  what  has  your 
own  body  recendy  made  of  it  t     A  triplicity  of  distinctions.     Here  is  one 
triumph,  in  the  softening  down  and  explaining  away  of  the  harshness  of 
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your  creeds.  Already  even  your  own  body  are  a  century  in  advance  of^ 
your  formularies  of  faith.  The  atonement  too  has,  age  after  acje,  been 
frittered  away  till  now  it  is  little  more  than  the  "  reconciliation"  of  the 
New  Testament.  Yet  there  it  stands  in  your  confessions  in  all  its  revolting 
features,  shaming  those  even  whom  it  ought  to  delight.  It  matters  not. 
The  thing  is  changed,  the  name  will  disappear.  These  are  our  triumphs. 
The  world  is  too  wise  to  endure  the  style  of  preaching  in  vogue  two  centu- 
ries since.  Differently  from  their  predecessors  the  orthodox  of  the  day  must 
preach  ;  or  they  would  soon  cease  to  preach  at  all.  The  natural  feelings  of 
humanity,  though  still  abused  and  still  repressed,  have  assumed  somewhat 
of  their  native  empire  ;  they  are  even  now  too  strong  for  system,  and  rather 
than  lose  their  influence  the  orthodox  have  changed  their  teaching.  Here  is 
our  triumph.  Your  flocks  have  approximated  to  us,  and  your  ministers 
have  followed.  Our  principles  have  spread  amongst  them,  and  you  and 
your  associates  have  taken  them  up,  and  kept  your  name  with  a  change  of 
character.  Amongst  you,  also,  there  are  men  who  are  in  advance  of  their 
congregations,  who  preach  the  pure  gospel,  at  least  occasionally,  and  would 
do  so  more  frequently  did  they  not  feel  themselves  obliged  in  the  present 
slate  of  society  to  appear  less  wise  than  they  really  are.  By  the  better  edu- 
cated among  you,  Unitarianism  is  sometimes  preached,  though  the  holy 
horror  which  bigots  have  attached  to  it  prevents  the  mention  of  the  name. 
Both  indirect  and  direct  is  the  influence  of  our  principles  among  you  ;  and 
shall  we  not  rejoice  that  truth  is  making  progress  ?  For  names  we  care  not 
much.  Let  creeds  be  purified ;  let  liberty  prevail ;  let  the  gospel  be 
preached  in  purity  and  in  power,  and  we  thank  him  heartily  who  is  the  mi- 
nister of  God's  goodness,  by  whatever  name  he  is  known  to  men. 

The  period  is  but  short  in  which  the  progress  mentioned  has  been  made. 
Two  generations  have  not  passed  away  since  the  revival  of  Unitarianism 
began  in   England.     Priestley  has  hardly  yet  mouldered  to  ashes,     Bel- 
sham's  corpse  is  scarcely  cold.     The  eye-witnesses  of  the  first,  and  the 
pupils  of  the  latter,  adorn  our  churches  or  fill  our  pulpits.     Within  so  short 
a  period  have  nearly  four  hundred  congregations  been  withdrawn  from  or- 
thodoxy or  gathered  out  of  the  world,  has  Calvinism  been  banished  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  the  atonement  stripped  of  most  of  its  unsightly  and  un- 
scriptural  features,  and  the  Trinity  reduced  to  a  triplicity  of  distinctions. 
Orthodoxy,  thou  changeful  thing,  outnumbering  even  Proteus  in  thy  forms, 
varying  thy  colours,  as  the  chameleon,  with  the  thousand  lights  in  which 
thou  art  placed,  how  hast  thou  lost  thy  once  robust  and  well-fleshed  form, 
and  dwindled  into  a  shade  of  thy  former  self.'      Kind  is  it  of  thy  friends  in 
this  thy  wasted  condition  to  forage  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  that  with  his 
spoil  they  may  reward  thy  forbearance,   and  save  if  possible  thy  emaciated 
body  from  going  down  to  "  the  sides  of  the  pit."     But  what,  asks  the  op- 
ponent, do  these  jieople  do  for  the  promotion  of  your  cause  }     Not  enough, 
if  by  that  you  mean  the  promotion  of  our  peculiar  sentiments.     But  for  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  ignorant,  more  than  will  ever  be  known  till  the  day  of 
final  account,  and  more  perhaps  than  those  do  who  are  aided  in  their  bene- 
ficence by  the  coveted  meed  of  human  applause.     And  what  do  Unitarians 
for  foreign  lands .'     We  will  first  speak  of  what  our  principles  effect.     Did 
the  Reviewer  ever  hear  of  orthodoxy  springing  up  spontaneously  from  the 
soil  ?     We  think  not.     It  is  a  thing  for  man  to  make,  not  for  God  to  give. 
The  rains  and  dews  of  Heaven  arc  of  a  nature  too  refined  to  quicken  it  into 
being,  or  to  nourish  its  gross  and  earthy  form.     But  Unitarianism  is  God's 
jKjwcr  in  man's  heart.     The  Bible  is  the  only  quickener  which  in  a  thou- 
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sand  cases  it  has  had.     In  the  very  midst  of  the  thorns  and  weeds  of  ortho- 
doxy, the  heaven-born  plant  has  sprung  and  flourished.     So  clear  and 
abundant  is  the  evidence  which  the  Bible  affords  of  the  truth  of  the  great 
principles  of  Unitarianism,  that  both  in  England  and  in  foreign  countries 
many,  very  many,  have  adopted  the  pure  faith  of  Christ  without  human  aid, 
without  reading  a  Unitarian  work,  without  having  heard  of  the  Unitarian 
name,  though  the  adoption  required  them  to  work  their  way,  unaided  by 
man,  through  the  mass  of  orthodox  corruption  whicii  ages  had  accumulated. 
This  spontaneous  revival  of  primitive  truth  is  now  in  rapid  progress.     Often 
have  the  Reviewer's  party  themselves  borne  their  extorted  testimony  to  the 
progress  of  Unitarianism  in  Germany.     We  do  not  assert  that  all  that  is 
novel  in  that  interesting  land  is  our  heritage.     From  much  of  it  we  care- 
fully abstain.     But  much  also  is  the  whole  and  the  unadulterated  gospel. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Continent  our  principles  are  beginning  to  prevail  we 
know  not  how.     The  Bible,  with  God's  blessing,  has  been  the  only  preacher. 
In  France,  especially  in  Paris,  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  glorious  truth  of  God's  unity  and  essential  goodness  many  a  heart  once 
bound  in  orthodox  bondage  recognizes  with  exultation.     What  a  revolution 
of  sentiment  has  taken  place  in  Geneva  !    In  the  very  head  quarters  of  Cal- 
vinism, Unitarianism  is  all  but  universal.     And  yet  this  Calvinist  asks  for 
our  triumphs,  and  wonders  where  we  find  support.     In  Poland  we  should 
have  met  with  "  a  great  multitude"  of  men  professing  the  pure  faith  of 
Jesus,  had  not  orthodox  cruelty  exiled  those  whom  it  could  not  purchase. 
But  in  Transylvania  the  sufiierers  for  conscience'  sake  are  found,  and  their 
pastors,  men  of  learning,  sense,  and  zeal,  bring  together  to  their  temples 
what  our  opponent  denies  to  be  possible,  "  a  fair  proportion  of  the  several 
orders,  the  opulent,  the  mercantile,  and  the  poor."     We  number  there  not 
less  than  40,000  professors,  with  a  noble  apparatus  of  churches,  schools,  and 
colleges,  supported  by  their  own  voluntary  contributions ;  and  they  have 
been  and  are  in  a  state  of  regular  increase. 

Still,  is  it  said,  you  have  done  nothing  for  foreign  lands  ?  Who  planted 
the  seeds  of  Unitarianism  in  the  United  States  of  America  but  Priestley  and 
a  few  other  English  worthies }  To  that  country  let  the  assailant  turn  his 
attention.  Throughout  that  interesting  land  he  that  has  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  for  tlie  last  few  years  may  have  seen  society  after  society 
seceding  from  the  orthodox  communion,  and  new  chapels  rising  in  quick 
succession,  so  that  the  education  of  ministers  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  change.*  From  the  Unitarians,  properly  so  called,  let  us  turn  to  Uni- 
versalists.  Their  churches  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  and  they  are 
nearly  all  of  the  Unitarian  faith.  To  these  must  be  added  the  secession 
which,  under  Elias  Hicks,  recently  took  from  the  ranks  of  Trinitarianism 
nearly  half  the  Quakers  of  the  United  States.  The  most  interesting  body 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  A  few  years  since  a  number  of  persons  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Union,  disgusted  with  orthodox  intolerance  and  resolved 
to  be  as  free  as  God  and  Christ  had  made  them,  left,  simultaneously  as  it 
happened,  various  communions  of  those  who,  with  all  their  diversities,  are 
still  termed  orthodox.  They  began  to  use  the  rights  which  they  had  ven- 
tured to  assert.  They  read,  thought,  and  determined,  each  for  himself,  the 
Bible  only  being  their  guide.     The  result  might  have  been  predicted.  They 


*  See  the  last  Annual  Report  of  tlie  American  Unitarian  Association  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  number. 
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becanrc  Unitarians.  Freely  they  received,  freely  they  resolved  to  give. 
They  began  to  preach,  addressing  chiefly  the  poor ;  in  labours  they  were 
indefatigable,  in  zeal  ardent  and  enlightened  ;  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
Let  the  asssailant  listen,  and  in  listening  his  ears  will  tingle.  They  have 
thirty  Conferences  in  order  to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  between  states 
remote  from  each  other,  and  to  bring  into  active  operation  the  energies  of 
the  whole  body  for  the  support  and  promotion  of  the  general  cause.  They 
support  three  periodical  works.  The  number  of  their  churches  is  nearly- 
one  thousand,  of  their  communicants  above  50,000,  and.  of  their  atten- 
dants above  200,000.  These  are  all  Unitarians.  "  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  canvassed,  hrmiyht  to  the  test  of  revelation,  and  universally  re- 
jected, with  all  its  concomitants,  as  unscriptural  and  antichristian."  Thus 
they  speak  in  a  report  of  themselves  which  now  lies  before  us.  Here,  Sir, 
is  the  type  of  your  own  downfal.  England  will  do  what  America  has  done, 
and  your  years  are  numbered.  And  here  too  are  the  elements  of  your  con- 
viction. Unitarianism  is  "  a  thing  that  none  will  listen  to."  Look  at  the 
Unitarian  Christians.  "  A  thing  that  inspires  its  converts  with  no  zeal." 
Look  at  the  Unitarian  Christians.  "  A  thing  that  scatters,  not  gathers." 
Look  at  the  Unitarian  Christiaris.  "  A  thing,"  what  else  will  it  please  you 
to  put  down  in  the  bill  of  indictment  }  Our  answer  is  ready.  Look  at  the 
Unitarian  Christians.  In  another  part  of  your  invective,  you  tell  us  that 
Unitarianism  cannot  endure  competition  with  other  sects.  Why,  it  has 
risen  by  and  through  competition.  But  look  at  the  Unitarian  Christians, 
Can  you  adduce  a  parallel  case  on  the  side  of  Orthodoxy  }  One  thousand 
churches  formed  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  not  amid  easy-minded  and  igno- 
rant Otaheitans,  but  in  a  civilized  and  enlightened  country.  And  formed, 
we  would  have  you  remember,  without  pious  fraud,  without  exaggerated 
reports,  without  baneful  excitement,  without  such  steam-engines  as  are 
yonr  public  meetings,  without  the  frothy  verbiage  of  platform  orators;  formed 
from  the  pure  motives  of  the  love  of  God,  of  truth,  of  man  ;  formed  ho- 
nestly. And  yet  we  are  told  that  Unitarianism  is  *'  a  thing  of  silence, 
gloom,  emptiness,  coldness,  despondency  1" 

On  this  head  we  have  another  account  to  settle  with  you.  Between  the 
progress  of  Unitarianism  and  that  of  Methodism,  you  have  most  unluckily 
ventured  to  challenge  a  comparison.  Methodism  is  about  one  century  oldf. 
The  minutes  of  the  Conference  for  the  present  year  give  the  number  of 
members  in  Great  Britain  249,278.  Hearken,  in  one  fourth  of  the  time  of 
the  existence  (f  Methodism  the  Christians  have  made  nearly  as  many  con- 
verts.    This  IS  a  plain  case,  consisting  of  plain  facts — think  thereon. 

Still  the  objector  asks,  Where  are  your  missionaries  ?  Will  he  be  pleased 
to  remember  that  the  revival  of  Unitarianism  stretches  back  not  yet  one  cen- 
tury. Many  have  thought  it  best  to  consolidate  our  institutions  at  home 
before  we  extended  our  exertions  abroad  :  especially,  good.  Sir,  as  you  and 
your  associates  were  acting  as  our  pioneers.  Something  more,  however, 
might  have  been  done  if  orthodox  extravagance  and  orthodox  bigotry  had 
not  alienated  from  the  missionary  enterprize  many  persons  whose  minds 
were  sober  as  well  as  zealous.  It  scarcely  appears  possible  that  the  Uni- 
tarian body  in  this  country,  in  their  actual  condition,  could  themselves  have 
cither  originated  or  maintained  a  mission  to  any  Heathen  country  except  to 
India,  where  something  might  be  done  with  dimin\itive  resources.  What 
we  could  not  do  by  ourselves,  you  would  not  let  us  do  together  with  you. 
Ail  connexion  with  us  you  abjure,  and  then  reproach  us  for  inaction.  More 
than  this  you  have  done.     What  word  bad  enough  for  a  Unitarian  ?     Was 
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il  likely  that  men  so  reviled  as  we  have  been,  could  feel  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  chief, objects  of  your  pursuit  ?  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  say  ia 
sincerity,  while  the  sense  of  injury  is  yet  fresh, 

**  Fair  Sir,  you  spit  ou  me  ou  Wednesday  last. 
You  spurued  me  such  a  day  :  auother  time 
You  called  me,  dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  monies." 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  return  malice  for  outrage.  We  heartily 
forsjive,  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven,  ail  the  calumnies  we  have  had  and  have 
to  bear.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  kiss  the  hand  that  covers  us  with  mud.  And 
time  is  needed  to  allow  the  sense  of  injury  to  abate  ere  we  can  look  with 
such  complacency  on  the  deeds  of  that  hand  as  to  be  led  to  go  and  imitate 
its  actions.  Yes,  the  orthodox  have  created  the  impediment,  and  then  they 
taunt  us  with  its  natural  result.  It  is  our  duty,  we  know,  to  disregard  the 
accidental  circumstances  which  prejudice  a  good  object.  Still  large  masses 
are  not  changed  in  a  day.  We  have  begun  to  think  less  of  orthodox  ex- 
cesses and  orthodox  revilings,  and  more  of  our  duty  as  men  and  Christians 
in  reference  to  the  Heathen,  and  the  process  will,  we  doubt  not,  proceed 
with  rapidity  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  which  men  of  like  spirit  with  the 
Reviewer  are  casting  in  our  way.  Meanwhile  something  has  been  done  as 
opportunity  offered.  But,  says  the  Reviewer  with  a  sneer,  "  You  liad  Mr. 
Adam  in  India."  Yes,  and  who  Aac?  him  before  the  Unitarians  ?  At  all 
events,  he  has  not  returned  to  the  orthodoxy  which,  on  mature  inquiry,  he 
relinquished  as  worthless.  The  memory  of  the  writer  is,  we  fear,  not  so 
good  as  his  imagination,  otherwise  he  might  have  said  little  about  our  failure, 
since  the  chapter  of  "  relinquished  missions"  is  with  his  party  rather  a 
long  one,  and  the  list  of  real  converts  made  with  all  the  machinery  Trinita- 
rianism  wields  in  British  India  would  occupy  but  a  few  minutes  to  read 
down.  "  The  Uniiarians  have  William  Roberts  at  Madras."  What  a  bro- 
ther Trinitarian  had  dishonestly  concealed,  the  Reviewer  records  with  a  sneer, 
apologizing  at  the  same  time  by  an  indirect  phrase  for  that  brother's  disho- 
nesty on  the  ground  of  its  being  only  a  little  wrong.  And  yet  they  are  all 
"  honourable  men."  Well,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  granted  (never  mind  the 
sneer)  that  we  have  William  Roberts.  Can  the  Reviewer  adduce  an  in- 
stance of  greater  zeal  and  integrity  than  the  said  William  Roberts  }  And 
what  if  this  humble  yet  pious  man  succeeded  in  making,  during  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  his  labours,  as  many  unrelapsed  converts  as  were  made  by 
all  the  missionaries  of  all  other  denominations  in  British  India  together 
during  their  first  thirteen  years  .^  Or  can  the  orthodox  in  all  their  sphere  of 
operations  find  an  instance  of  greater  disinterestedness  than  is  exhibited  by 
Chiniah,  a  convert  of  the  obnoxious  William  Roberts,  who,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, though  a  poor  man,  has  built  a  place  of  worship,  and  devotes  one- 
half  of  his  weekly  earnings  to  the  support  of  a  school-master  ?  The  assail- 
ant will,  perhaps,  when  again  he  prepares  himself  to  bespatter  the  Unita- 
jrians,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  custom  among  our  body,  whatever  it  is 
among  his  own,  to  display  every  act  of  charity,  devotion,  disinterestedness, 
and  zeal,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Their  beneficence,  they  think,  is 
not  the  worse  because  operating  in  private  and  unseen  even  by  the  eye  of 
the  Trinitarian.  If  a  man  has  a  bad  cause  to  maintain,  the  finest  spe- 
cial pleading  will  not  save  him  from  embarrassment.  To  the  instances  of 
this  assertion  already  given,  let  the  following  be  added  :  Calvinism  dates 
from  the  Reformation ;  what  is  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  its  missionary 
labours  ?     Thrice  did  Calvinists  measure  over  the  space  of  time  which  Uni- 
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tarians  have  passed  ere  they  betook  themselves  to  the  missionary  enterprize. 
Yes,  thrice  ;  and  yet  these  are  the  men  who,  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  own 
neglect,  have  the  effrontery  to  reproach  their  betters.  Their  betters  we 
say,  for  we  began  our  missionary  labours  at  the  year  of  our  mortal  life  fifty, 
and  they  delayed  till  they  were  all  but  in  the  tomb.  And  if  the  smallness 
of  our  labours  at  the  age  of  fifty  shews  the  "  impotency"  of  our  system, 
pray  what  does  the  entire  absence  of  missionary  exertions  for  centuries  say 
of  the  assumed  almightiness  of  theirs  ?  When  we  have  lived  "  in  health 
and  wealth"  so  long  as  they,  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  wish  to  decline  a 
comparison  with  us. 

But  the  poor  will  not  hear,  much  less  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Unitarians. 
Stale  and  oft-refuted  calumny.  Why,  what  is  one-half  of  our  congregations 
in  these  kingdoms  ?  True,  many  there  are  among  us  possessed  of  varied 
and  extensive  learning,  many  distinguished  for  their  professional  skill.  Is  a 
system  the  worse  for  commanding  the  homage  of  men  of  refined  and  power- 
ful minds  ?  But  at  least  one-half  of  the  members  of  our  body  are  of  the 
people,  not  ignorant,  indeed,  because  to  become  a  Unitarian  implies  an  in- 
quiring and  thinking  mind,  still  of  the  people,  better  informed  we  know 
than  the  same  class  of  Trinitarians,  but  better  informed  solely  because  pos- 
sessors of  a  better  creed,  because  encouraged  to  exercise  not  prostrate  the 
intellect.  Out  of  the  English  Unitarian  societies,  instances  of  congregations 
consisting  all  but  exclusively  of  the  poorer  class  might  be  easily  adduced. 
What  is  the  recently-formed  congregation  at  Wclburn,  near  York,  but  a 
body  of  labourers  }  What  the  congregation  and  their  preaphers  at  Padiham, 
in  Lancashire,  but  weavers  of  the  poorest  class  earning  at  this  very  moment 
not  more  than  six  shillings  per  week,  yet  supported  by  and  rejoicing  in  the 
pure  word  of  the  gospel  ?  What  the  whole  connexion  of  Methodist  Unita- 
rians in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  people  of  the  same  class,  preachers 
but  little  above,  and  spirit  equally  devout  ?  In  Devonport,  who  originated 
the  newly-formed  society  ?  Of  what  class  does  that  society  consist,  but  men 
who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ? — men  whose  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  their  tenets  this  fact  may  exhibit,  that  pressed  with  labour  as 
they  were,  they  completed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  structure  of  their 
chapel  with  their  own  hands  and  in  the  time  usually  given  to  rest. 

Want  of  room  alone  precludes  the  mention  of  other  instances  found  in 
this  kingdom.  Here  are  societies  of  the  poor,  large  and  increasing,  recently 
formed,  and  in  part  gathered  from  the  world,  holding  the  pure  faith  of  the 
gospel  in  joy,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness ;  how,  then,  can 
it  be  affirmed  that  Unitarian  Christianity  is  unsuited  to  the  poor  }  Does 
Dr.  Tuckerman,  in  his  mission  to  the  poor  and  the  outcast  of  Boston,  find  it 
so  }  Oh  no  !  He  finds  it  welcomed  as  a  blessing,  and  powerful  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  life  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Do  "  the  Christians" 
find  it  so  }  Certainly  not ;  witness  the  fact  of  one  thousand  churches  esta- 
blished without  the  aid  of  learning,  and  supported  without  the  aid  of  riches, 
among  that  very  class  who  are  falsely  said  to  reject  Unitarianism  with  "  con- 
tempt." 

The  several  triumphs  we  have  now  recorded,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
have,  we  iterate,  been  gathered  within  the  space  of  one  century.  In  so  short 
a  time  has  this  much  misunderstood  and  much  misrepresented  Unitarianism 
found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  myriads.  And  what  has  it  placed  there — 
"  gloom  and  despondency"  >  IS'o  !  peace  and  joy.  It  has  given  freedom 
from  the  galling  chains  of  Calvini&ni.  It  has  rid  the  soul  of  doubts  engen- 
(Ured  by  orthodox  absurdities.     It  has  made  religion  a  power  instead  of  a 
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form.  It  has  saved  the  mind  from  madness,  to  the  brink  of  which  impious 
views  of  God's  government  had  hurried  it.  It  has  stayed  the  progress  of 
unbeUef,  and  guided  back  the  wanderer  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  The  sinful 
it  has  regenerated;  the  weak  it  has  made  strong;  Hght  has  it  given  to  the 
ignorant,  and  solace  to  the  dying.  Hundreds  it  has  first  emancipated,  then 
enriched,  redeemed  from  spiritual  bondage  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God,  translated  them  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light,  and  raised 
in  the  soul  an  edifice,  complete  and  well-proportioned,  which  orthodoxy 
may  envy  but  cannot  surpass,  and  which  will  stand  acknowledged  when  the 
rickety  structures  of  fanaticism  and  credulity  will  fall  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Yes,  in  eternity  as  well  as  in  time  Unitarian  Christianity  is  a  blessing  to  the 
soul.  Notwithstanding  the  silly  jesting  and  idle  malice  of  our  alarmed 
assailant  Unitarian  Christianity  is  a  mine  of  spiritual  treasure.  We  who 
feel  something  of  its  efficacy  know  its  worth.  Would  to  God  that  all  which 
it  is  capable  to  effect  were  realized  in  our  own  bosom,  and  that  of  all  our 
fellow-believers.  But  we  know  enough  to  be  assured  that  he  ought  to  blush 
the  deepest  crimson  who  has  had  the  effrontery  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Reviewer 
has  done.  Knew  he  not  that  he  was  writing  what  would  outrage  the  feel-- 
ings  of  hundreds,  not  worse  Christians  at  least  than  himself?  And  did  he 
think  that  he  was  recommending  orthodoxy  in  the  spirit  which  he  has 
di^ayed  ?  Is  it  to  be  what  he  exhibits  himself  that  he  wishes  to  convert 
us  ? 

We  will  remain  as  we  are.  Preferable,  ten  thousand  times  preferable, 
his  spirit  who,  how  unhke  the  Reviewer,  acknowledges  the  good  while  he" 
reproves  the  bad!  O  !  the  perversion  of  that  man's  mind  who  has  an  eye 
for  defects  only,  who  cultivates  the  ability  of  setting  them  forth  in  the  most 
grotesque  and  disgusting  forms,  and  who  seeks  effect,  per  fas  atque  nefas, 
by  heaping  extravagance  on  extravagance,  and  culling  all  the  superlatives 
of  the  dictionary.  And  yet  this  is  he  who  has  undertaken  to  operate  a 
conversion  on  Unitarians — he  has  mistaken  his  caUing.  Why,  if  his  de- 
scriptions be  not  the  grossest  caricatures.  Unitarians  are  fools  as  well  as 
heretics,  and  their  system  the  merest  dregs,  (we  beg  pardon  of  the  Reviewer's 
style,  *'  feculence,"  we  should  have  said,)  the  merest  "  feculence"  of  fa- 
tuity, and  the  wasting  pestilence  of  religious  delusion.  But  his  readers  will 
compare  his  outrages  with  their  knowledge,  the  caricature  in  the  book  with 
the  reality  in  the  world,  and  wish  the  painter  more  wit  or  less  forwardness. 
It  is  not  Hkely  that  Englishmen  will  believe  this  extravagance  of  persons 
who  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  English  name,  the  great  lights  of  the 
English  nation,  and  their  works  the  models  of  the  English  tongue.  For 
they  well  remember,  if  he  has  forgotten,  that  this  much  calumniated  Uni- 
tarianism  quickened  and  enriched  the  mind  of  Milton;  was  the  friend  of  his 
bosom  who  wrote  the  immortal  essay  on  the  human  understanding  ;  and 
gave  strength  and  support  to  his  intellect  who  penetrated  the  heavens,  and 
disclosed  by  one  effort  secrets  which  centuries  had  sought  to  know  in  vain. 
What,  too,  inspired  the  devout  and  thriUing  strains  of  Barbauld,  but  this 
much  calumniated  Unitarianism  ?  And  what  prompted  the  sacrifices  of  a 
Lindsey,  but  this  much  calumniated  Unitarianism?  And  what  sustained  the 
intellect  and  heart  of  Priestley  under  labours  the  most  multifarious  and 
burdensome,  and  assaults  the  most  unremitting,  and  persecution  the  most 
virulent,  but  this  much  calumniated  Unitarianism?  And  what  is  the  religion 
of  him  of  the  silver  tongue,  the  expanded  soul,  the  lofty  mind,  him  whose 
words  pierce,  and  thrill,  and  quicken,  what  is  the  religion  of  Channing,  but 
.  Unitarianism,  glorious  Unitarianism  ?     The  opponent  has  overshot  his  mark. 
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Sublimity  easily  becomes  bombast.  Abuse,  if  not  well  manasfed,  ttirns  out" 
eulogy.  A  stone,  which  might  have  crushed  an  opponent,  if  thrown  too 
violently,  rebounds  and  wounds  the  assailant. 

Before  parting,  we  have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  numbers.  Here  he  imagines,  we  know,  that  he  has  an  invincible  argument 
against  us.  First,  we  say,  wait  but  for  a  few  years  ;  let  us  have  been  in 
being,  free  from  your  persecutions,  but  a  fourth  of  the  time  you  Calvinists 
have  lived,  and  flourished,  and  decayed,  and  we  will  then  go  to  the  poll 
with  you,  and  you  may  register,  if  you  will,  all,  whatever  their  sentiments, 
who  go  under  the  wide-sheltering,  because  undefined  and  undefinable  name 
of  Trinitarians.  "  Thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi,"  said  his  evil  genius  to 
Brutus,  a  short  time  before  the  fatal  conflict.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  I  give  thee  the  meeting,  says  the  Watchman  to  the  Reviewer.  Then 
we  will  cast  up  accounts  and  strike  the  balance.  And  then  it  will  be  seen 
that  men  have  done  with  the  Trinity  as  they  have  already  done  with  the  five 
points  of  Calvinism,  and  other  fictions  of  the  dark  ages.  Already  the  name 
of  the  Trinity  excites  a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  the  intelligent,  and  men 
are  not  now  ridding  themselves  of  king-craft  and  priest-craft,  and  a  hundred 
other  delusions,  are  not  resuming  the  use  of  their  faculties,  and  chasing 
from  their  bosom  the  powers  by  which  they  have  for  centuries  been  held 
in  bondage,  to  retain  the  belief  that  three  Gods  make  but  one  God,  and  that 
two  natures  make  but  one  person.  Trinitarianism  totters  to  its  very  base. 
Propped  up,  as  it  is  by  a  thousand  shores,  it  may  yet  remain  awhile.  But 
one  by  one  these  supports  are  falling  away;  truth  is  as  incessantly  acquiring 
strength,  and,  ere  long,  the  strong  outcry  of  regenerated  reason  will  bring 
its  towers  with  sudden  ruin  to  the  ground,  as  the  blowing  of  the  rams'  horns 
levelled  of  old  the  walls  of  Jericho.  But  to  speak  yet  more  of  numbers  as 
they  are.  What,  we  ask,  is  the  number  of  real  Calvinists  in  this  kingdom  ? 
Once,  we  know,  they  constituted  the  majority.  But  what  a  falling  off  has 
taken  place  !  And  yet,  in  this  the  day  of  his  weakness,  a  Calvinist  is  rash 
enough  to  provoke  a  comparison  as  to  numbers.  We  venture  to  promise, 
in  a  fair  poll,  many  more  Unitarians  than  Calvinists.  And  notice  the  dif- 
ference, as  men  have  grown  wise,  Calvinism  has  fallen  away,  Unitarianism 
increased.  The  thousand  is  become  a  little  one,  and  the  little  one  a  great 
nation.  lo  triumphe — human  nature  against  the  divinity  of  the  schools; 
reason  against  absurdity ;  the  Bible  against  the  Catechism ;  the  result  is 
cheering  ;  the  issue  will  be  glorious.  But  the  Trinity,  we  spoke  of  the 
Trinity  and  not  of  Calvinism,  when  we  taunted  you  with  the  smallness  of 
your  Zion.  To  the  assailant  we  reply,  quidpro  quo,  we  spoke  of  Calvinism 
and  not  of  the  Trinity  when  we  hurled  back  the  weapon  of  your  assault. 
But  to  the  Trinity,  then,  if  so  you  will  it.  As  an  offset  we  take  the  doctrine 
of  the  future  judgment,  and  will  outnumber  you.  Though,  as  Trinitarians, 
you  are  a  majority,  yet,  be  it  remembered,  a  majority  is  not  the  whole. 
But  we,  as  believers  in  a  future  judgment,  are  not  of  a  part  but  the  entire 
total.  In  this  we  have  on  our  side  every  believer  in  the  Gospel.  Why, 
then,  is  not  our  tenet  as  good  as  yours  >  Which  is  the  more  clearly  taught 
in  the  Scriptures ;  aye,  which  }  To  this  one  prime  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
easy  would  it  be  to  add  others  in  which  all  Christians  agree  with  us.  But 
then,  says  the  objector,  you  differ  from  the  majority  in  the  Trinity.  And 
you,  we  reply,  in  Calvinism.     Let  the  one  disagreement  balance  the  other. 

In  listening  to  the  gorgeous  declamation  of  the  Reviewer,  the  reader 
would  be  sometimes  led  to  think  that  the  whole  of  this  "  country"  was  "re- 
ligionized," so  triumphantly  docs  he  revel  in  the  success  of  the  preaching  of 
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Trinitarianism.  But  some  way  or  other  he  has  let  slip  the  awkward  fact 
that  "  the  mass"  are  not  religious,  and  that  the  "  religious"  portion  of  the 
whole  is  but  a  "  sviall  minority.''''  And  yet  so  much  machinery  has  been 
employed,  employed  for  centuries,  aided  by  eloquence  like  our  friend's,  and 
by  bribes,  such  as  those  of  the  Elstablishment.  Still,  after  all,  Trinitarianism 
is  held  only  by  "  a  small  minority."  We  say  Trinitarianism,  for  we  sup- 
pose the  faith  of  the  "  irreligious"  the  Reviewer  values  at  little  more  than  it 
deserves.  Well,  then,  out  of  this  "  small  minority"  how  many  are  there 
agreed  in  their  sentiments  ?  A  handful,  if  perchance  so  many.  No,  not  a 
handful  of  thinking  men  will  be  found  to  explain  the  boasted  contradiction 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  same  manner.  They  all,  all  "  the  small  minority,"  or 
at  least  most  of  "  the  small  minority"  will  adopt  the  same  words.  But 
from  words  we  must  go  to  ideas,  if  we  wish  to  estimate  the  number  of 
adherents  of  which  a  creed  may  boast.  Otherwise  the  sapient  race  of 
parrots  might  be  taken  in  to  swell  the  numbers  of  a  sect.  Advancing,  then, 
from  the  representation  to  the  represented,  from  the  word  to  the  thing,  we 
find  diversities  almost  endless,  and  we  are  prevented  from  learning  what, 
out  of  this  "  small  minority,"  is  the  number  of  real  Trinitarians,  by  the 
insuperable  difficulty  we  find  of  ascertaining  what  in  fact  Trinitarianism  is. 
Against  this  faithful  band,  however  small,  however  large,  out  of  this  "  small 
minority,"  place  the  Unitarian  body,  agreeing,  without  a  shade  of  difference, 
in  the  simple  and  unvarnished  teaching  of  the  Bible  that  God  is  one,  and 
who  then  will  have  the  argument  of  numbers  ?  The  majority  will  stand  on 
our  side,  and  Trinitarianism  will  be  condemned  by  the  judge  of  its  own 
choice,  and  slain  by  the  object  of  its  fondest  endearments.  We  say  its 
choice,  for  Unitarians  have  learnt  a  better  logic  than  to  cast  up  caps  in  order 
to  determine  what  is  true. 

The  taunt  of  small  numbers  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  those  who  have 
been  our  persecutors.  From  the  days  of  the  Eighth  Henry  to  those  of  the 
Third  George,  Trinitarians  have  followed  Unitarians  with  persecution.  Not  a 
reign  passed  by  but  some  worthies  suffered  pains  and  penalties,  more  or 
less  grievous,  at  the  hands  of  Trinitarians.  We  wrote  books;  the  hangman 
disposed  of  the  arguments  in  the  summary  way  to  which  he  was  aforetime 
accustomed.  We  preached  what  we  thought  the  gospel  taught ;  the  reply 
which  Trinitarians  made  was  banishment,  incarceration,  the  loss  of  Hfe,  or 
limb,  or  property.  Every  impediment  which  bigotry  could  devise  or  force 
employ  was  thrown  in  our  way.  Yet  the  system  could  not  be  annihilated. 
In  its  own  vital  power  and  elasticity  it  rose  again  after  every  fall,  and  the 
moment  that  its  persecutors  were,  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  obliged  to  relax 
their  persecution,  it  appeared  in  strength,  even  in  the  ranks  of  Trinitarians, 
and  through  much  and  bitter  opposition  has  waxed  stronger  day  by  day  till 
the  present  hour.  And  still  the  persecution  rages,  not  in  deeds  of  force,  but 
words  of  malice.  The  fair  encounter  of  argument  with  argument  is  shun- 
ned ;  and  sneers,  and  scoffs,  and  revilings  are  spread  throughout  the  land. 
We  venture  to  say,  that  for  one  argument  used  against  the  Unitarians  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  we  may  find  a  thousand  misrepresentations.  The  war 
has  been  carried  on  by  Trinitarians  with  poisoned  weapons.  They  are 
afraid  of  an  open  field  and  fair  play,  else  why  blacken  instead  of  refute  ? 
The  fears  and  prejudices  of  men  it  suits  them  better  to  work  on  than  to 
appeal  to  their  intellect.  There  is  a  misgiving  in  their  hearts  when  they 
think  of  the  fair  encounter  of  reason,  and  the  impartial  appeal  to  the  Bible. 
Their  faith  grew  up  in  the  days  of  darkness,  and  they,  therefore,  fear  the 
light.     Will  the  Revievyer  give  a  satisfactory  contradiction  to  these  asser- 
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lions  ?  Let  him  listen.  And  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.  Here 
we  are,  the  Reviewer  and  the  Watchman,  man  to  man.  I  challenge  him 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  the  Father  of  the 
imiverse,  or  that  of  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Christians,  unaided  on  either 
side,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  armoury  of  hard  words.  The  arena  shall 
be,  if  he  pleases,  the  Eclectic  Review  ;  or  if,  as  we  know  is  the  case  wiih 
other  Trinitarian  organs,  that  publication  chooses  to  have  all  the  say  on  its 
own  side,  he  shall  have  free  scope  and  fair  play  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly 
Repository.  There  is  my  glove.  Dare  you  take  it  up  ?  If  not,  the  less 
you  say  about  "  refuted  and  defeated  Socinianism,"  the  more  will  you  con- 
sult your  own  credit  and  the  welfare  of  your  system,  Meanwhile,  let  us 
remark,  that  such  as  we  have  now  described  is  the  way  in  which  Uiii- 
tarianism  has  been  opposed  by  its  enemies.  They  have  called  on  the 
magistrate  to  hale  us  to  prison,  and  then  sang  a  jubilate  on  the  invincibility 
of  their  arguments.  They  have  filled  the  public  mind  with  the  most  fright- 
ful notions  of  us  and  our  views,  and  then  triumphantly  asked,  Where  are 
your  converts  ?  They  have  maimed  us,  and  bid  us  walk  ;  they  have  bound 
us  in  chains,  and  reproached  us  with  inactivity  ;  they  have  hedged  us  in  0f» 
all  sides,  and  laughed  at  the  expansiveness  of  our  system.  And  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  us,  and  yet  affirm  that  there 
are  no  "  argumentative  obstructions"  in  our  way.  No  !  we  know  there  are 
no  real  "  argumentative  obstructions"  in  opposition  to  our  cause.  The 
Bible  is  on  our  side  ;  reason  determines  in  our  favour.  But  there  is  that 
against  us  which  makes  argument  vain,  and  causes  the  Bible  to  be  to  the 
people  a  sealed  book.  Invective  and  calumny  plentifully  scattered  by  those 
who  have  the  public  ear,  spread  over  the  community  by  a  thousand  channels, 
indispose  the  mind  to  hear,  or  unfit  it  to  determine.  Here  are  our  obstruc- 
tions, and  obstructions  they  are  of  the  use  of  which  the  Trinitarian  ought 
to  be  inexpressibly  ashamed.  Instead  of  which  he  adds  insult  to  injury, 
and  glories  in  the  results  of  his  own  misdeeds.  We  are  content,  however, 
to  forgive  him  all  the  injuries  which  he  has  done  us  in  the  past,  provided  he 
promise  not  to  break  tiie  peace  in  future.  And  the  rather  are  we  disposed 
to  be  placable,  because  we  feel  that,  however  unintended,  the  compliment 
which  is  thus  paid  to  the  goodness  of  our  cause  is  of  high  value.  Men  do 
not  persecute  persons  when  they  can  confute  arguments.  And  Trinitarians 
would  not  have  incurred  the  obloquy  of  persecuting  Unitarians,  had  they 
not  felt  they  had  no  other  arguments  of  strength  enough  to  put  the  obnoxious 
heresy  down.  Thus  evil  cannot  be  done  but  good  in  some  way  ensues. 
We  take  the  acknowledgment  of  the  strength  of  our  cause,  thus  uninten- 
tionally given,  and  deem  it  not  necessary  to  thank  the  donor.  In  the  charges 
we  have  brought  against  Trinitarians,  we  beg  to  be  understood  to  speak  not 
of  all  who  are  thus  called,  but  only  those  who  are  (or  have  been)  distin- 
guished by  eminent  station,  and  disgrace  that  station  by  bigotry  and  intole- 
rance.    The  worst  things  are  often  found  at  top. 

The  construction  of  the  article  which  has  been  the  immediate  occasion  of 
these  remarks  has  struck  us  as  somewhat  singular.  The  point  which  the 
writer,  from  beginning  to  end,  labours  to  establish  is,  that  Unitarian  minis- 
ters are  "  miserable"  and  "  wretched."  To  what  end  is  this  peculiar  turn 
given  to  the  attack  }  Is  it  found  that  the  Unitarian  pulpits  are  likely  to  be 
again  supplied  with  ministers  of  orthodox  education  ?  Have  the  young  men 
in  any  of  the  Trinitarian  seminaries  jireferrcd  the  Bible  to  the  creed,  and 
sense  to  absurdity  ?  Such  things  arc  within  the  recollection  of  the  Reviewer, 
and  the  conbc(]tiencc  i.s,  that  many  now  preach  the  pure  laith  of  the  gospel, 
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who  were  destined  to  be  the  advocates  of  its  corruptions.  If  among  these 
seminaries  there  should  be  any  who  have  added  to  the  alarm  with  which  the 
heart  of  our  assailant  is  smitten,  we  exhort  them  to  deal  fairly  with  evidence, 
to  pursue  intrepidly  their  inquiries,  to  avow  honestly  their  convictions,  and 
leave  the  result  with  God.  The  good  man  can  never  be  unhappy.  The 
consciousness  of  religious  integrity  is  a  well  of  satisfaction  to  the  soul. 
Pitiful  sentiment  is  that  of  your  self-elected  guardian  ;  "  A  man  is  happy 
who  is  thought  to  he  so."  Even  a  Heathen  poet  teaches  a  better  morality 
in  an  ode  which  he  would  do  well  to  study : 

Integer  vitae  scelerisque  pnras. 

You  need  not,  however,  be  alarmed  by  the  worldly  consequences  which  may 
ensue  from  publicly  renouncing  what  you  may  privately  reject.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  Trinitarian  terrorist  are  the  creations  of  his  own  affrighted 
imagination. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  whatever  may  be  the  design  of  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  article,  the  composition  of  it  was  chiefly  induced  by  a 
desire  to  affect  the  determination  of  a  certain  question  recently  thrust  into  a 
court  of  equity.  The  desire,  we  doubt  not,  will  prove  as  futile  as  it  is 
fatuous.  It  will  meet  the  fate  which  is  ever  well  deserved,  when  calumny 
is  sent  forth  to  prepare  the  way  for  plunder. 
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Art.  \.— Peace  in  Division  ;    or  the  ,.  "  ]}  ^■°"^^,^^  ^^l  ^P  ?^'^'''  ^\^}  .^^"^ 

1-.   ••        ^ rM  ■  ,■         •              A         /•  aistriDution  ot  the  Christian  word  into 

Dutieso/Christumsin  an  Age  of  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^.^^^.^^    incalculably    more 

Controversy-  a  Discourse,  preached  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  j^gj^^^^j  injnry  :-that 

July    ith,    1830,   in  the   Princes-  the  rudest  conflicts  of  a  militant  theolo- 

Street  Mceting-House,  Cork,  before  gy  are  preferable  to  the  l-.ollow  peace  of 

the  Synod  of  Munster,  or  Southern  universal  thraldom; — that  the  tinctuating 

Presbyterian  Association  of  Ireland,  surface  of  human  opinion,  with  all  its 

By    James    Martineau.       Dublin  :  restless  lights,  is  a  fairer  object  than  its 

Hodges   and   Smith ;    London :  R.  Jark  and  leaden  stagnation  ;— that  dis- 

Hunter.     12mo    pp  24.     1830.  cussion  multiplies  the  chances  of  tnith, 

diffuses  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  leads 
The  title  of  this  sermon  is  supple-  forth  reason  from  the  mist,  converts 
meutary  to  the  text  (Luke  xii.  51)  ;  for  prejudice  into  conviction,  and  gives  to  a 
while  the  one  describes  a  message  of  dead  faith  a  moral  and  operative  power, 
peace  as  giving  rise  to  discord,  the  other  It  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  our  re- 
indicates  the  generation  out  of  that  very  ligion,  especially  since  it  has  issued 
discord  of  the  noblest  peace.  And  it  is  from  the  cloister  into  the  light  of  day 
the  fact  that,  by  a  process  not  uucom-  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good 
mon  in  the  Divine  government,  the  evil  with  which  no  controversy  has  been  able 
whicli  seemed  destructive  of  the  original  to  interfere  ;  that  it  has  imparted  nobler 
good  to  which  it  was  incidental,  finally  sentiments  of  duty,  given  to  conscience  a 
realizes  that  good  in  a  higher  degree,  more  majestic  voiced  raised  the  depressed 
Such  is  our  author's  view  of  tlie  tendency  portions  of  society ;  that  it  ha.s  enabled 
of  sectarian  divisions  :  moral  refinement  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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intellectual  advancement  of  mankind ; 
that  it  has  given  modesty  to  the  sub- 
limest  exercise  of  reason,  by  erecting 
towering  and  eternal  truths  beyond 
whose  shadow  reason  cannot  fly.  It 
wonld  be  easy  to  anticipate  the  time 
when  the  benign  principles  of  Clnisti- 
anity  shall  mellow  down  the  ruggedness 
of  party  feeling,  and  extract  the  linger- 
ing selfishness  that  poisons  discussion 
with  its  bitterness  ;  when  the  unrestrict- 
ed and  disinterested  love  of  truth  shall 
no  longer  be  an  empty  fiction ;  when 
the  differences  between  mind  and  mind 
will  be  but  so  many  converging  paths 
by  vviiich  mankind,  with  one  heart  and 
one  speed,  hasten  to  the  same  goal  of 
certainty." — Pp.  4,  5. 

Ikit  in  awaiting  and,  if  we  can,  acce- 
lerating this  happy  period,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  ascertain,  practise,  and 
enforce  the  duties  which  l)clong  to  an 
"  age  of  doctrinal  debate  ;"  and  this  is 
the  main  object  of  the  sermon  before 
us,  a  sermon  which  well  displays,  in  the 
catholic  spirit  by  vvhidi  it  is  animated, 
'  the  disposition  which  it  inculcates.  Tht; 
delineation  of  these  duties  is  conipriscd 
by  the  autlior  in  tliree  particulars  :  "  1, 
It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  remember 
how  many  are  their  points  of  union" — 
"  2,  amid  all  our  controversies  it  is  of 
moment  that  v,e  should  remember  tlie 
moral  innocence  of  mental  error" — "  .3, 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  in  an 
a;,'e  of  controversy  to  make  an  open,  un- 
disguised statement  of  his  oj)inions,  and 
of  the  evidence  which  satislies  him  of 
their  truth." 

The  portion  of  this  sermon  vvitli  whrcli 
we  are  least  satisfied  is  tlie  second  divi- 
sion. IJy  conceding  the  application  of 
the  penalty  in  Mark  xvi,  IG,  to  the  case 
of  a  modern  unbeliever,  and  "  the  des- 
tinies of  a  future  world,"  Mr.  l\larii- 
neau  has,  we  think,  mateiially  injured 
his  argument.  The  bigot  will  always 
identiiy  the  heretic  with  the  unbeliever. 
The  popular  faith  invariably  claims,  not 
to  be  derived  from,  but  to  /m:,  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  apostles.  The  Calvinist 
will  never  concede  tluit  "  the  gospel  it- 
self, considered  as  a  revelation,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  all  the  rival  creeds 
wliise  credit  hangs  on  its  authority." 
lie  can  only  be  led  to  that  i)oint  over 
the  ruins  of  his  theological  system.  In 
liis  view  the  gospel  implies  the  total 
tlepravity  and  eternal  condemnation  of 
the  Imman  race,  and  coiisisls  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  an  atoning  sacrifice  to  pro- 
cure pardon  and  heaven  from  Divine 
.histice.  Tliis  notion,  to  him,  is  the 
fountain   itself  of  sacred    truth  ;  not    a 


particular  stream  flowing  from  if  lit  otttt- 
mon  with  other  streams.  His  exclusire- 
ness  can  only  be  demoli^hcd  by  one  of 
two  methods  ;  by  disproving  his  creed, 
or  by  shewing  that  even  unbelief  itself, 
considered  as  a  mental  act,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  future  punishment.  The  discus- 
sion turns  very  much  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  ievm  faith  in  the  New  Testament. 
As  connected  with  future  reward  and 
punishment,  we  apprehend  that  it  never 
designates  belief  in  the  modern  sense, 
the  reception  by  the  understanding  of 
any  proposition  or  set  of  propositions. 
It  is  very  rarely  found  in  that  ccHinexion ; 
and  when  it  is,  it  designates  a  moral 
quality,  confidence  in  God,  and  is  nearly^ 
if  not  altogether,  equivalent  to  piexy. 

The  rest  of  this  discourse  not  only 
commands  our  unqualified  approval,  but 
frequently  excites  our  admiration.  It 
makes  our  hearts  glow  with  a  delightful 
liope  of  the  good  to  be  accomplished  by 
its  author  in  the  future  years  of  his  mi  ■ 
nisterial  labours,  whicli  we  pray  may  be 
very  many.  It  is  evidently  not  a  laboured 
composition,  but  it  indicates  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  are  a  rich  pro- 
mise for  futurity.  Such  are  the  men 
whom  the  cause  of  truth  lequires  for 
defence,  for  ornament,  and  for  conquest. 
May  Providence  send  more  of  tliem  into 
the  vineyard.  May  they  all,  like  our 
author,  discern  and  avoid  th<;  mistake 
which  many  very  good,  but  very  timid, 
men  liave  committed.  That  he  knows 
his  work  and  ajipreciates  his  reward  is 
evident  from  the  spirited  and  beautiful 
jjassage  with  which  the  sermon  con- 
cludes. 

"  The  alarmed  reconciler  of  iucon- 
sistencies  may  seem  for  a  while  to  be 
successful ;  he  may  keep  together  in 
temporary  harmony  those  dissimilar  ele- 
ments which  more  fearless  spirits  might 
separate  ;  he  may  persuade  men  that 
they  agree  wlum  they  are  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder  ;  he  may  surroniul  himself 
by  numbers,  and  multiply  the  directions 
in  whicli  his  immediate  influence  ex- 
tends. On  the  other  hand,  the  reformer 
wlio  cannot  conceal,  and  who  dare  not 
pretend,  who  interprets  most  strictly  tiie 
law  of  Christian  simplicity,  may  lose 
many  supporters  who  ought  to  stand  by 
him  in  the  hour  of  trial  ;  he  may  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion  and  avoided  as 
dangerous  ;  he  may  be  the  centre  at 
which  a  thousand  weapons  are  directed  ; 
he  may  seem  to  have  been  ini|)rudent 
and  premature,  and  to  have  baflled  his 
own  cause  by  his  indiscreet  openness; 
he  may  go  down  to  the  evening.'  termi- 
nation of  his  labours,  accompanied  only 
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by  a  faithful  few,  and  cheered  by  no 
niultitnde  of  approving  voices.  But  wait 
till  a  generation  has  passed  away,  and 
then  come  and  look  into  the  field  occu- 
pied by  these  two  labourers.  Then  you 
will  find  it  proved  that  numbers  are  Jiot 
always  strength  ;  when  gathered  toge- 
ther by  the  feeble  bond  of  private  influ- 
ence, they  are  scattered  when  that  in- 
fluence is  withdrawn.  The  timid  man 
has  left  no  permanent  trace  behind  him  ; 
he  has  inspired  no  conrage,  provided  no 
security  for  the  future,  and  the  grass  has 
grown  over  the  road  that  leads  to  his 
temple.  But  the  man  who  has  not 
feared  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  is  remem- 
bered and  appealed  to  by  succeeding  ge- 
nerations ;  his  name,  pronounced  in  his^ 
life  time  with  reproach,  becomes  a  fa- 
miliar term  of  encouragement  ;  his 
thoughts,  his  spirit,  long  survive  him, 
gather  together  new  and  more  powerful 
advocates,  and  are  associated  with  the 
records  of  im})erishable  truth. 

"  Finally,  the  great  evil  of  this  dispo- 
sition is,  that  it  constrains  the  natural 
action  of  the  mind,  and  produces  a  weak 
vacillation  of  character  which  paralyzes 
every  virtuous  energ)'.  The  grand  secret 
of  human  power,  my  friends,  is  single- 
ness of  purpose  :  before  it  perils,  oppo- 
sition, and  difficulty  melt  away,  and  open 
out  a  certain  pathway  to  success.  But, 
alas  I  brethren,  our  Christianity  has  not 
taken  from  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  and 
given  us  in  its  place  the  spirit  of  power, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  We 
still  put  duty  to  the  vote.  We  shrink 
from  being  singular,  even  in  excellence, 
forgetting  how  many  things  are  customs 
in  heaven  which  are  eccentricities  on 
earth.  We  fix  our  eye,  now  on  the 
tempting  treasures  below,  then  on  the 
half-veiled  glories  above  :  we  open  our 
ears,  now  to  the  welcome  tones  of  hu- 
man praise,  then  to  the  accents  of  God's 
approving  voice :  and  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  opposing  claims,  we 
sacrifice  our  inteiest  in  both  worlds.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  what  a  waste  of 
human  activity  has  been  occasioned  by 
this  weakness  ;  how  many  purposes 
which,  if  concentrated,  might  have  left 
deep  traces  of  good,  have  been  applied 
in  opposite  directions  ;  how  many  well- 
meaning  men  have  laid  a  benumbing 
hand  of  timidity  on  their  own  good 
deeds,  and  passed  through  life  without 
leaving  one  permanent  impression  of 
their  character  on  society.  It  is  not 
want  of  an  ample  sphere,  it  is  not  po- 
verty of  means,  it  is  not  mediocrity  of 
talent,  that  niakos  most  men  so  ineffi- 
cient in  tlic  WL'rld ;  it  is  want  of  single- 


ness of  aim.  Let  them  keep  a  steady 
eye  fixed  on  the  great  ends  of  existence ; 
let  them  bear  straight  onwards,  never 
stepping  aside  to  consult  the  deceitful 
oiacle  of  human  opinion  ;  let  them  heed 
no  spectators  save  that  heavenly  cloud 
of  witnesses  that  stand  gazing  from 
above ;  let  them  go  forth  into  the  strug- 
gles of  life  armed  with  the  assurance 
•  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  you  ;'  and  each 
man  will  be  equal  to  a  thousand ;  all 
will  give  way  before  him  ;  he  will  scatter 
renovating  principles  of  moral  health  ; 
he  will  draw  forth  from  a  multitude  of 
other  minds  a  mighty  mass  of  kindred 
and  once  latent  energy  ;  and  having  im- 
parted to  others  ennobled  conceptions  of 
4he  purposes  of  life,  will  enter  th^  un- 
folded gates  of  immortality,  breathing 
already  its  spirit  of  sublimity  and  joy. 
Brethren,  '  how  long  shall  we  h  ilt  be- 
tween two  opinions  ?'  " — Pp.  21 — 24. 

Art.  II. — A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Gavin 
Strtithers,  of  Anderston,  on  his  re- 
fusal to  meet  Mr.  Harris  at  a  Fu- 
neral :  with  additional  Hemarhs,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Inhahitunts  of  Gla,<!- 
g'ow.  By  George  Harris.  Glas- 
gow: Hedderwick.  12mo.  pp.  12 
1830. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Harris's  state- 
ment of  tlie  occasion  of  this  letter  and 
of  its  publication  :  "  A  member  of  my 
congregation,  of  industrious  habits  and 
of  unblemished  character,  after  a  long 
illness,  during  which  I  often  visited  him, 
and  had  occasion  to  see  and  to  admire 
the  calm  and  Christian  resignation  with 
which  he  bore  his  sufferings,  was  called 
away  in  the  hope  of  a  better  world, 
through  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  His 
widow,  who  is  or  was,  I  understand,  a 
member  of  your  congregation,  or,  at  any 
rate,  professing  similar  religious  opinions 
with  yourself,  invited  you  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  funeral.  On  the  letter 
being  left  at  your  house,  you  asked  the 
man  who  carried  it,  if  Mr.  Harris  had 
visited  Mr.  Gillies  during  his  sickness  ? 
The  reply  was.  Several  times.  You 
then  inquired,  if  Mr.  Harris  would  be  at 
the  funeral?  The  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative.  You  then  said,  *  I  cannot 
attend,  I  cannot  say  Amen  to  his  pray- 
ers. '  The  man  suggested  that  as  a  great 
many  individuals  had  been  invited  to  the 
funeral,  you  would  probably  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent room,  and  perhaps  in  a  different 
house  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Harris 
would  be  placed.  After  hesitating  a 
short  time,  you  declared  you  could  not 
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attend  the  funeral  with  Mr.  Harris." — 
Pp.  3,  4. 

"  The  [necediiig  letter  was  sent  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Struthers,  on  Monday 
tlie  6th  September.  The  author  has 
waited  anxiously  for  an  answer,  that  if 
wrong  he  miglit  correct  the  impression 
wliich  has  gone  abroad,  that  if  right  he 
might  make  his  appeal  to  the  candour, 
to  the  justice  of  the  public.  Ten  days 
have  since  elapsed,  and  no  reply  has 
been  given.  He  therefore  conceives  him- 
self justified  in  concluding,  that  the 
statements  of  his  letter  cannot  be  gain- 
sayed.  Perhaps  l>e  was  wrong  in  ex- 
pecting any  notice  would  be  taken  of  his 
remonstrance.  The  individual  who  could 
violate  the  benevolence  of  a  Christian, 
was  not  very  likely  to  manifest  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  gentleman.  But  still  he  did 
hope,  that  some  misinformation  had 
been  communicated  to  him,  or  that  Mr. 
Struthers  might  have  acted  from  the 
momentary  impulse  of  feelings,  which 
.subsequent  reflection  would  convince  him 
were  unmanly  and  uncharitable.  He 
has  been  disappointed  in  both  expecta- 
tions, and  has  now  no  other  alternative, 
but  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  judgment 
of  the  unprejudiced  inhabitants  of  this 
city."— P.  7. 

The  author's  expostulation  is  in  a 
manly  and  Christian  spirit ;  it  is  at  once 
touching,  impressive,  and  dignified  ;  and 
from  the  large  local  circulation  which 
this  letter  has  already  obtained  we  would 
Lope  that  if  the  bigotry  which  prompted 
such  unhappily  not  unprecedented  con- 
duct cannot  be  brought  to  contrition  by 
])rivate  remonstiance,  it  may  yet  be  put 
to  shame  by  public  reprobation. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
Art.  III. —  Utility  of  Latin  Discussed. 
By  Justin  Brenan.     Effingham  Wil- 
son, Royal  Exchange. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  book  ;  and, 
like  many  other  little  things  we  know, 
good  as  well  as  pretty.  Its  very  covers 
would  sell  it :  so  neat,  and  yet  so  taste- 
ful'.  After  all,  there  is  more  in  a  good 
exterior  than  the  world  is  disposed  to 
allow.     But  to  business. 

Mr.  Brenan  would  liave  all  boys,  aye, 
and  girls  too,  taught,  not  crammed  with, 
Latin.  He  reprobates  the  idea  that  tliosc 
only  who  are  intended  for  certain  pro- 
fessions need  to  learn  Latin.  He  would 
have  all  know  sometliing,  though  but 
the  rudiments  of  the  language :  for 
with  him  "  A  little  learning  is"  not  '•  a 
dangerou.'- thing ;"  and  if  lie  could   not 


drink  deep,  he  would  at  least  "  tasttf 
the  Pierian  spring."  In  all  this  we 
agree  with  him  ;  but  we  do  not  go  with 
him  in  his  apprehensions  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  English  language,  still  less  in 
his  amusing  recommendation  of  the 
translating  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and 
Dryden,  into  Latin,  simply  as  a  means 
of  preserving  them,  and  because  in  his 
opinion,  they  will  not  keep  without  some 
&Vich  foreign  preservative. 

Art.  V. — Composition  and  Punctua- 
tion familiarly  Explained,  for  those 
who  have  neglected  the  Study  of 
Grammar.  By  Justin  Brenan.  Ef- 
fingham Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

A  VERY  useful  subject,  cleverly  treated. 
The  author's  object  is  to  shew,  and  we 
think  he  does  shew,  "  that  a  man  of 
middling  capacity  may,  with  a  very  small 
share  of  judgment,  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  punctuation,  equal  to  all  the  purposes 
of  ordinary  composition."  We  have  no 
space  for  long  extracts.  But  surely  the 
author  is  a  little  inconsistent  in  his  en- 
thusiastic praises  of  Cobbett's  Grammar, 
as  Mr.  C.  is  not  only  no  Latin  scholar 
himself,  but  has,  on  various  occasions, 
expressed  his  supreme  contempt  for 
those  who  are.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
for  a  person  ignorant  of  the  classics  to 
be  a  good  English  scholar,  a  fact  rather 
at  variance  witli  the  tenor  of  the  little 
work  we  have  just  been  noticing,  "  the 
Utility  of  Latin  discussed."  We  do  not 
know  that  Mr.  Cobbett  would  liave  been 
the  worse  for  learning  Latin,  but  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  his  English  would  not 
have  been  the  better  for  it ;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  had  softened  down  his  style,  and 
otherwise  improved  his  general  man- 
ners. That  we  own  would  have  been  a 
great  blessing,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  we  should  heartily  join  Mr.  Bre- 
nan in  his  encomiums  on  the  Latin  as 
an  improver  of  the  English  tongue. 


Art.  VI. — /4n  Introduction  to  Greek 
Grammar,  on  a  new  Plan  ,•  for  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Private  Stu- 
dents. By  Thomas  Foster  Bar- 
ham,  M.B.,  late  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Hunter,  Lon- 
don.    Pp.  150. 

The  qualities  essential  to  a  good  gram- 
mar seem  to  be  accuracy,  clearness, 
completeness,  and  (for  school  purposes 
at  least)  brevity ;  and  to  produce  a  work 
of  this  description  on  so  difficult  and 
multifarious  a  language  as  the  Greek,  i-- 
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no  easy  task.  We  conmieud  this  little  to  take  their  proper  place  as  irregulari- 
book  of  Dr.  Barham's  to  the  attention  of  ties  of  dialect,  to  be  explained  by  the 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  as  a  judicious,  teacher  when  they  actually  occur  in 
and,  in  many  respects,  a  successful  eu-  reading  ;  and  this  is  far  less  frequently 
deavour  to  supply  the  student  with  such  than  a  person  subject  to  the  prejudices 
a  work.  It  well  deserves,  in  our  opi-  created  by  the  old  arrangement  may  be 
nion,  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  likely  to  suppose.  A  similar  liberty  is 
recent  Greek  and  English  Dictionaries,  taken  with  what  are  called  the  voices  of 
and  other  rational  helps  to  scholarship,  the  Greek  verb,  the  two  tenses  of  the 
with  which  the  boldness  and  good  sense  middle  voice  being  included  in  the  passive. 
of  modern  times  have  furnished  us.  'Hie  The  dual  number  is  also  omitted  from 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  Grammar  con-  the  models  for  the  declension  of  nouns ; 
sists  in  its  omitting  from  the  regular  bging,  as  the  author  alleges,  seldom 
form  of  the  verb  several  tenses  which  used,  and  then  optionally,  instead  of  the 
have  heretofore  been  arranged  as  esscn-  plural.  For  the  defence  of  these  depar- 
tial  parts  of  it,  though,  as  the  author  tures  from  the  common  systems,  we 
justly  maintains,  after  jNIatthiae  and  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Barham's 
others,  "  they  are  mere  redundancies  or  able  and  ingenious  preface.  But  iude- 
duplicates  of  formation,  occurring  only  pendently  of  these  peculiarities  of  this 
iu  a  few  particular  verbs."  The  model  "  Introduction  to  Greek  Grammar,"  we 
of  a  Greek  verb,  which  the  young  learner  think  its  general  merits  for  neatness  and 
has  to  commit  to  memory,  is  thus  short-  perspicuity  of  method,  and  clearness  of 
eued  and  simplified,  by  the  omission  of  expression,  especially  in  the  syntax,  en- 
no  less  than  seven  tenses,  which  are  made  title  it  to  a  favonrable  reception. 


Art.  IV. — The  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  British  Colonial  Slavery. 
By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Godwin.    Arch,  Cornhill. 

Are  our  readers  aware  of  the  numerical  force  of  the  Slaves  iu  the  British  Colo- 
nies .'     If  not,  let  them  peruse  the  following  table. 

Chartered  Colonies.  mites.  Slaves.  Free  Blacks. 

Bermuda 5,500  4,650  500 

Bahamas 4,000  9,500  2,800 

Jamaica 15,000             331,000  40,000 

\"irgiu  Isles,  or  Tortola   .  800  5,400  607 

St.  Christopher's 1,800  19,500  2,500 

Nevis 800  9,000  1,800 

Antigua 2,000  30,000  4,.500 

Rloiit  Serrat    500  6,000  700 

Dominica    800  14,500  3,600 

Barbadoes 15,000  81,000  5,000 

St.  Vincent's 1,300  23,500  2,900 

Grenada 800  24,500  3,700 

Tobago    350  12,700  1,200 

Crown  Colonies. 

St.  Lucia 1,100  13,500  4,000 

Trinidad 3,500  23,000  16,000 

H«)uduras    300  2,450  2,S00 

Demerara 3,000  70,000  6.000 

Berbice    600  21,000  1,000 

Capo  of  Good  Hope 43,000  35,500  29,000 

Mauritius    8,000  76,000  15,100 


108,150  812,700  143,707 

These  Lectures  deserve  our  ap])roval,  which  we  should  express  more  at  leugtli, 
but  that  the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery  has  been  already  brought  under  notice  in  our 
present  number. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


On  the  "  Retrospective  Faculty.'" 


To  the  Editor. 


SiH, 


After  reading,  in  a  late  nuti)ber  of 
the  Monthly  Repository,  an  article  en- 
titled, "  Kssay  on  the  proper  Use  of  the 
llctrospecrive  Faculty,"  1  feel  desirous 
of  offering  a  few  animadversions  on  some 
passages  which  it  contains,  and  which 
appear  to  me,  either  incorrect,  or,  at 
least,  so  expressed  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  incorrectness. 

The  writer  of  the  Essay  has  chosen  as 
a  text,  the  fine  and  animating  words  of 
St.  Paul,  "  Forgetting  the  things  which 
are  behind."  In  order  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  application  of  these 
words,  we  should  examine  them  in  their 
connexion — "  Not  as  though  I  had  al- 
ready attained,  either  were  already  per- 
fect ;  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may 
apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  ap- 
prehended of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I 
count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended ; 
but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before, 
I  press  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
It  appears  clear  to  my  mind,  that  the 
Apostle  had  here  simply  in  view  the 
progress  towaids  Christian  perfection, 
and  that  by  the  expression,  "  Forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,"  he  meant 
to  say,  forgetting,  or  not  dwelling  on 
former  attainments  in  holiness  ;  not 
resting  satisfied  with  that  state  to  which 
we  have  already  attained,  but  endeavour- 
ing after  still  more  exalted  degrees  of 
virtue  and  piety  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  intended  to  make  the  least  reference 
to  remorse  for  past  offences  :  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  him  in  another  place, 
reflecting  on  his  past  transgressions  with 
what  has  always  apjieared  to  me  a  de- 
gree of  bitterness  of  feeling.  "  1  who 
am  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle, 
because  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
Christ."  Though  he  immediately  turns 
the  painful  reflection  to  one  of  holy  re- 
joicing, by  adding  those  animated  words, 
"  Jiut  by  the  grace  of  God  1  am  what  I 
am  ;  and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed 
upon  me  was  not  in  vain." 

The  i)rescnt  age,  in  England  at  least, 
may  well  \w   named  the  age  of   ulilifi/, 


in  mechanics,  philosophy,  and  morals. 
Now,  it  is  far  from  being  my  wish  to 
decry  any  thing  so  proper,  necessary, 
and,  in  short,  useful,  as  this  same  utility, 
when  I  assert  that  it  is  possible,  in  a 
certain  sense,  to  carry  our  love  of  it  to 
an  excess.  There  is  such  a  thing  in  mo- 
rality as  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  use- 
ful ;  and  these  two  will  at  length  be 
found  to  coincide,  though  at  present 
their  connexion  may  not  always  be  evi- 
dent to  our  blinded  and  limited  view. 
Yet  even  now,  we  have  the  Scriptures 
for  our  guide,  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  till  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day- 
spring  arise  in  our  hearts."  Where, 
then,  in  the  Scriptures,  shall  we  find  the 
notion,  that  :io  shame  or  sorrow  for  sin 
should  be  indulged,  except  precisely  the 
quantity  necessary  or  uselul  to  the  future 
progress  of  the  sinner  ?  How  shall  the 
offender  presume  to  say,  wiiile  lying  low 
in  contrition  before  the  Divine  Majesty, 
"  Just  so  much  soriow  and  no  more,  is 
useful  to  me?"  If  he  possesses  a  heart 
that  is  not  entirely  of  stone,  how  can  he, 
at  such  a  season,  be  thinking  of  his  own 
advantage,  and  weighing  utility  in  the 
balance  ?  Do  we  find  that  David  did  so, 
when  in  the  fifty-first  I'salm,  he  so  pa- 
thetically laments  his  transgressions  .'  or 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  when  she 
washed  our  Saviour's  feet  with  her  tears, 
were  those  tears  poured  out  by  nieasure, 
or  were  Peter's,  when  he  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly  ?  In  short,  though  the 
depth  or  violence  of  sorrow  is  in  itself 
no  test  of  repentance,  (that  test  consists 
in  newness  of  life  alone,)  yet  such  sor- 
row is  a  beautiful  and  graceful  appendage 
to  ie|)entance,aud  is  no  doubt  acceptable 
to  that  Being  who  dwells  with  him  that 
is  of  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit. 

Bitter  regrtit  and  shame,  for  our  past 
offences,  should  be  cherished  or  dis- 
couraged, according  to  the  various  dis- 
positions of  different  individuals.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  persons  naturally  sub- 
ject to  de|)ression,  or  wanting  in  that 
elasticity  which  is  the  ha|)py  portion  of 
others.  Such  minds  mourn,  and  refuse 
to  be  comforted,  till  they  aie  weakened 
by  a  criminal  despondency.  To  these  we 
would  indeed  say,  '*  Foiget  the  things 
which  are  beiiind  ;"  "  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  you  light." 
Tliev  have  need  to  dwell  on  all  that  is 
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^^niniatin?  iii  tlie  gospel  promises  :  and, 
indeed,  these  are  suflicicHtly  abundant  to 
cheer  the  most  drooping  spirits ;  but 
unfortunately,  the  far  greater  proportion 
of  mankind  err  on  the  contrary  side;  they 
have  very  slight  and  superficial  views  of 
sin,  and  its  "exceeding  sinfulness;" 
very  little  shame,  or  consciousness  of  the 
extent  of  their  ingratitude  towards  their 
Almighty  Benefactor;  and  where  the  re- 
gret is  so  feeble  and  fleeting,  their  sense 
of  the  value  of  pardoning  mercy  will  pro- 
bably be  equally  so. 

"  It  is  universally  allowed,"  says  the 
Essay,  "  that  meaus  are  valuable  only 
as  instrumental  to  an  end;  and  that  they 
should,  therefore,  be  discarded  wheu  the- 
end  is  obtained;"  aud.it  continues  by 
stating  that  were  such  a  maxim  acted  ou, 
earth  would  become  heaven ;  that  there 
would  be  no  tyrants  or  slaves,  or  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  no  self-tormentors. 
This  reminds  us  of  a  certain  mathemati- 
cian, who,  after  reading  an  iiiterestintc 
tale,  remarked,  "  what  does  it  prove  ?" 
Did  it  never  occur  to  the  writer,  that  a 
little  portion  of  the  art  of  self-lorment- 
iug,  however  unnecessary  it  may  seem  iu 
itself  considered,  is  sometimes  a  very 
useful  thing,  considered  with  reference 
to  peculiar  classes  of  character  ?  How 
mauy  persons  are  there,  who  see  their 
virtues  as  through  a  magnifying,  and 
their  faults  as  through  a  diminishing, 
glass ;  who,  for  want  of  moral  delicacy, 
and  of  a  habit  of  raising  their  views  to 
au  elevated  standard  of  excellence,  are 
continually  laying  the  flattering  uuctiou 
to  their  souls,  and  who  feel,  in  effect, 
the  force  of  the  saying,  "  They  that  are 
whole,  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick  !"  Such  persons  require  to 
be  sick,  at  least  sick  at  heart,  before 
they  can  be  made  whole,  and  when  sick 
of  themselves,  of  their  own  vain  hearts, 
and  worldly  thoughts,  and  feeble  desires 
after  virtue,  how  joyful  will  be  to  them 
the  sound  of  p.\rdou,  and  how  beautiful 
the  very  feet  of  them  that  brini,'  ii  ! 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  privileges  of 
a  Christian,  that  his  views  of  the  divine 
dispensations  tend  to  remove  the  bitterest 
pang  even  from  his  reflections  on  liis 
past  sins  ;  for  the  more  he  abases  him- 
self, the  more  he  exalts  the  mercy  of 
God  1  the  greater  is  his  sense  of  his  own 
uuworthiness,  the  higher  will  be  his 
grateful  delight  at  the  thought  of  the  re- 
demption through  Christ ;  and  who  is 
there  that  would  not  gladly  submit  to 
shame  and  humiliation  that  his  Master 
might  be  glorified,  and  what  feeling  is  so 
sweet  as  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
under  au  obligatiou  which  cannot  be  esti- 


mated even  by  angels  ?  It  even  seems 
as  if,  in  this  respect,  we  were  happier 
than  angels  ;  for  as  they  never  offended, 
so  they  never  received  such  cause  for 
love  and  gratitude. 

The  concluding  observations  of  the 
Essay,  relative  to  a  future  state,  appear 
to  me  very  obscure  and  mystical ;  and  I 
shall  not  make  any  comments  on  them, 
but  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  it 
will  be  readily  admitted  by  all,  that 
shame  and  sorrow  will  have  no  place 
where  all  shall  be  purified  and  perfect ; 
but  such  a  remembrance  of  sin  will, 
without  doubt,  exist,  as  will  continually 
enhance  the  happiness  and  thankfulness 
of  those  who,  from  the  high  station  to 
which  mercy  alone  h;is  exalted  them,  look 
back  ou  the  "  pit  whence  they  were 
digged."  For  as  sin  is  the  saddest  and 
bitterest  grief  which  a  Christian  knows, 
during  his  course  towards  heaven,  so  the 
remembrance  that  it  is  for  ever  past, 
will  in  proportion  fill  his  soul  with  un- 
ceasing joy  aud  gratitude. 


Mahometan  Devotion. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  London,  Oct.  4,  1830. 

A  THREE  months'  absence  from  home 
prevented  me  from  seeing,  until  very 
lately,  your  number  for  June,  in  whicii 
"  .\  Christian  Moslem"  requests  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  stated  religious 
services  in  the  Mosques,  aud  asks, 
"  Whether  the  public  service  is  any 
where  amongst  the  followers  of  Mohamed 
conducted  in  an  unintelligible  language?" 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Mosques  is  every  where  con- 
ducted in  the  vernacular  tongue,  or  at 
least  iu  a  language  understood  by  the 
worshipers.  An  interesting  account  of 
this  service  is  given  by  Tuurnefort,  iu 
the  second  volume,  aud  second  letter,  of 
his  very  instructive  "  Voyage  into  the 
Levant."  I  transcribe  from  it  a  few  ex- 
tracts as  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  yoor 
Moslem  correspondent,  and  interesting 
to  your  readers  iu  general. 

"  Of  all  false  religions  the  Mahome- 
tan is  the  most  dangerous,  because  it  not 
only  strongly  flatters  the  senses,  but  iu 
many  points  also  agrees  with  Christian- 
ity. Mahometism  is  founded  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  upon  the  love  of  one's 
neighbour,  the  purification  of  the  body, 
and  a  quiet,  peaceable  life.  It  abhors 
idols,  and  the  worship  of  them  is  strictly 
prohibited." 

"  They    (the    Mahometans)    believe, 
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tliat  their  prayers  will  not  be  heard,  un- 
less they  first  resolve  firmly  to  forgive 
their  enemies.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  never  let  a  Friday  pass  without 
making  a  hearty  reconciliation  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  we  never  hear  of  any 
detraction  or  injury  among  the  Turks." 

One  of  the  prayers  repeated  daily  in 
the  Mosques  is  this  : 

"  Praised  be  God,  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
who  is  one  God,  full  of  goodness  and  mercy. 
Lord,  who  slialt  judge  all  men,  we  worship 
thee,  we  place  our  whole  trust  in  thee. 
Preserve  us,  who  call  upon  thee,  in  the 
right  way,  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and 
dost  favour  with  thy  acceptance.  It  is  not 
the  way  of  the  infidels,  nor  of  those  against 
whom  thou  art  justly  incensed." 

When  the  Mahometans  are  travelling, 
the  caravan  stops  at  the  proper  hours, 
"  every  Mussulman  spreads  his  carpet  on 
the  ground,"  and  the  daily  prayers  are 
said,  "  with  the  same  attention  and  de- 
cency, as  if  they  were  in  a  Mosque." — 
*'  Nothing  can  be  more  exemplary  than 
these  exercises ;  and  it  has  raised  the 
utmost  indignation  in  me  against  the 
Greeks,  who  commonly  live  like  so  many 
brutes." 

*'  Beside  the  daily  prayers  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Turks  resort  to  the  Mosques 
at  midnight  in  Lent  to  make  the  follow- 
ing prayer : 

'•  Lord  God,  who  passest  by  our  faults; 
thou,  who  alone  oughtest  to  be  loved  and 
honoured ;  wJw  art  great  and  victorious  ; 
who  orderest  the  night  and  the  day ;  who 
pardonest  our  offences  and  cleansest  our 
hearts;  who  shewest  mercy,  and  dispensest 
thy  benefits  to  thy  servants :  Adorable 
Lord,  we  have  not  honoured  thee  as  thou 
oughtest  to  be  honoured.  Great  God,  ivho 
desei-vest  that  we  should  speak  of  nothing 
but  thee,  we  have  not  spoken  of  thee  so 
worthily  as  we  ought.  Great  God,  whom 
we  ought  to  thank  continually,  we  have 
not  giveyi  thee  sufficient  thanks.  Merciful 
God,  all  wisdom,  all  goodtiess,  all  virtue, 
come  from  thee :  it  is  of  thee  we  mttst  seek 
forgiveness  and  mercy.  7'here  is  no  God 
but  God.  lie  is  one  only.  He  has  no 
companion.  Mahomet  is  the  messenger  of 
God.  My  God,  let  thy  blessing  be  upon 
Mahomet,  and  upon  the  race  of  Musml- 
nians." 

"  There  are  no  beggars  to  be  seen  in 
Turkey,  because  they  take  care  to  pre- 
vent the  unfortunate  from  falling  into 
such  necessities." — "  They  are  very  care- 
ful to  relieve  persons  who  aw  bashfully 
ashamed  of  their  poverty.  How  many 
families  may  one  find,  who  have  been 
ruined  by  fires  and  are  restored  by  cha- 
rities !     They  need  only  present  them- 


selves at  the  door  of  the  Mosques. — 
They  also  go  to  their  houses  to  comfort 
the  afflicted.  The  diseased,  and  they  who 
have  the  pestilence,  are  succoured  by 
their  neighbour's  purse  and  the  parish 
funds ;  for  the  Turks,  as  Leunclavius 
observes,  set  no  bounds  to  their  chari- 
ties." 

"  This  Emperor  (Orchan)  was  the 
first  who  caused  hospitals  to  be  built  for 
the  poor  and  the  pilgrims ;  he  founded 
colleges,  and  endowed  them,  for  the 
education  of  youth.  There  aie  few  consi- 
derable Mosques,  but  have  their  hospitals 
and  colleges.  The  poor,  of  whatever  re- 
ligion they  are,  are  relieved  in  these  hos- 
pitals." 

"  As  charity  and  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bour are  the  most  essential  points  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  the  highways  are 
generally  kept  mighty  well ;  and  there 
are  springs  of  water  common  enough, 
because  they  are  wanted  for  making  the 
ablutions.  The  poor  look  after  the  con- 
duit pipes,  and  those  who  have  a  tole- 
rable fortune  repair  the  causeys." 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  testimony  of 
a  most  intelligent  and  competent  ob- 
server to  the  charitable  disposition,  the 
steady  patriotism,  and  religious  sincerity 
of  a  people,  respecting  whom  I  have 
many  times  heard  it  maintained  by  Uni- 
tarian Christians,  the  friends  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  that  they  ought  to  be 
driven  out  of  Kurope. 

I  might  confirm  the  testimony  of  Tour- 
nefort  by  a  multitude  of  citations  from 
other  travellers.  But  to  the  Anti-Ma- 
homedan  zeal  of  my  respected  friends, 
who  maintain  this  opinion,  I  shall  sim- 
ply oppose  the  advice  given  to  an  afflicted 
father  by  a  minister,  whose  name  is  justly 
held  among  us  in  great  veneration.  The 
father,  John  Pitts,  of  Exeter,  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  son,  a  sailor,  who  had  been 
taken  ca])tivc  to  Algiers,  and  induced  to 
profess  himself  a  believer  in  Mohamcd. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
father's  letter  in  his  *'  Faithful  Account 
of  the  Ileligion  and  Manners  of  the  Ma- 
hometans." 

"  The  substance  of  the  letter  was  as 
followeth,  viz.  : 

"  Yet  I  cannot  choose  but  call  tlicc 
dear  and  loving  son,  although  thou  hast 
denied  thy  Redeemer  that  bought  thee  j 
especially  considering  the  tenderness  of 
thy  age,  the  cruelty  of  thy  usage,  and  the 
strength  of  thy  temptations.  I  confess, 
when  I  first  heard  of  it,  I  thought  it 
would  have  overwhelmed  my  spirits ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  divine  support- 
ers, it  had  been  a  burden  too  unsuppor- 
tablc   for   my  weak   shoulders   to   have 
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crippled   under ;    especially   cousidering 
the  loss  of  thy  soul." 

"  But  withal,  luy  father  in  his  letter 
comforted  me  with  telling  me,  that  he 
had  been  with  several  ministers,  who 
unanimously  concurred  in  their  opinion, 
that  I  had  not  sinned  the  unpardonable 
sin.  Their  names  were  Mr.  Hopping, 
Mr.  CoUings,  and  Mr.  Haliet,  who  were 
ministers  in  Exeter.  The  last  adcued  mtf 
father  to  write  to  me.  Said  my  father, 
'  I  shall  write  very  smart,  if  I  do.'  The 
good  man  replied,  '  By  no  means,  but 
write  as  tenderly  as  possible ;  othencise  gou 
icUl  spoil  ail ;  and  give  Mm  all  the  encour- 
agement you  can.' " 

It  would  be  a  satisfaction.  Sir,  to  see 
the  advocates  of  rational  Christianity  in 
the  present  day  rising  as  superior  to  po- 
pular prejudices  and  antipathies  against 
tlieir  fellow-creatures  as  their  predeces- 
sors did  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  that 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the 
Monthly  Repository  may  contribute  to 
this  end  is  the  wish  of 

JAMES  VATES. 


so  much  as  to  make  the  sending  of  it  by 
letter  desirable,  they  may,  I  would  sug- 
gest, induce  their  friends  to  join  with 
them  in  contributing  to  the  proposed  ob- 
ject. 

JOHN  R.  BEARD. 

From  our  acquaintance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Unitarians  of  Padiham 
we  deem  their  case  highly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Unitarian  public. 

Henry  Clarke,  Unitarian  Missionary. 

John  Ashworth,  Newchurch,  Ros- 
sendale. 

George  Bucklaito,  Beuaenden,  Kent. 


The  Unitarians  of  Padiham. 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


The  case  of  these  worthy  people  I 
have  already  laid  before  the  public*  A 
corref^poudcut,  C.  H.  of  Exeter,  proposes 
that  a  subscription  should  be  entered  into 
in  order  to  relieve  them  from  the  bur- 
then of  their  ground  rent,  and  offers,  in 
case  of  the  necessary  sums  being  raised, 
to  give  herself  five  pounds.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  this  handsome  and  voluntary 
promise  to  hope  that  an  appeal  to  the 
Unitarian  public  will  not  prove  useless. 
The  amount  needed  is  £170.  There  are 
already  in  the  Manchester  Savings'  Bank 
jf45  on  account  of  the  Padiham  congre- 
gation. I  have  received  £\  from  Mr. 
John  Armstrong,  Lancaster,  and  the  Pel- 
lowship  Fund  of  the  Paradise -Street 
Chai>el,  Liverpool,  who  strongly  recom- 
mend the  case,  offer  £10,  in  the  event 
of  measures  being  adopted  to  procure  the 
requisite  amount.  It  is  thought  unde- 
sirable to  incur  the  expense  of  applying 
separately  to  the  several  Fellowship 
Funds,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
those  who  have  the  management  of  them 
will  judge  it  proper  to  bring  the  case  of 
the  poor  weavers  of  Padiham  before  their 
friends,  at  their  earliest  convenience. 
From  benevolent  individuals  also  aid  is 
respectfully  and  earnestly  solicited.  If 
there  are  those  who  cannot  afford  to  give 

♦  Page  641. 


Case  of  the    Unitarian    Society   at 
Yeovil,  Somerset. 


To  the  Editor. 


Sib, 


As  the  able  and  benevolent  conductor 
of  the  Repository,  I  beg  to  submit  to 
your  attention,  and  that  of  your  numer- 
ous readers,  a  brief  statement  of  the  ca<e 
of  the  Unitarian  Society  at  Yeovil,  So- 
merset. 

The  congregation,  though  never  very 
large,  has,  till  within  a  few  years,  main- 
tained its  numbers  and  respectability; 
though  from  a  variety  of  nn  favourable 
circumstances,  it  is  now  considerably  re- 
duced. In  the  year  1810,  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, which  was  built  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  was  found  to  be 
in  such  a  dilapidated  state,  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  take  it  entirely  down  and 
rebuild  it.  This  was  accordingly  effected 
at  the  almost  sole  expense  of  the  Society, 
who  raised  among  themselves  between 
i;800  and  ^6900,  leaving  only  a  debt  of 
j£^200,  which  was  generously  lent  by  a 
respectable  member,  and  for  which  he 
received  no  interest. 

Afterwards  the  affairs  of  the  chapel 
were  in  a  flourishing  state  for  some  time, 
and  all  the  sittings  let,  and  respectably 
filled.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
afterward,  owing  to  the  want  of  skill  or 
honesty  in  the  parties  who  contracted 
for  the  building,  the  roof  was  found  to 
be  so  badly  constructed,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  take  it  off  and  replace  it,  at 
the  expense  of  nearly  £200.  This  sum 
was  also  contributed  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription from  themselves.  The  congre- 
gation had,  however,  suffered  a  very  ma- 
terial loss,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pre- 
ceding years,  by  the  decease  and  removal 
of  several  of  its  most  efficient  members, 
which  not  only  rendered  it  impossible  to 
pay  off  the  aforementioned  debt,  but  the 
salary  of  the  minister  was  thereby  re- 
duced ;    by   which   the  present  worthy 
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pastor,  who  has  a  large  family,  has  been 
greatly  straitened  ;  especially  as  out  of 
liis  gmall  stipend,  he  has  had  to  pay  a 
house-rent,  which  in  this  town  is  very 
considerable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  sa- 
laryj  which  is  raised  by  a  few  individuals, 
cannot  be  further  increased,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  a  benevolent  friend,  (who 
though  a  non-resident,  is  a  liberal  an- 
nual subscriber,)  that  if  an  economical 
dwelling-house  could  be  erected  in  a  field 
belonging  to  the  congregation,  it  would 
])rove  an  essential  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  present  minister,  but  also  to  his  suc- 
cessors. As  an  encouragement  to  the 
nndertaking,  the  same  benevolent  lady 
generously  offers  to  subscribe  £100,  pro- 
vided the  Society  will  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  ;  but  this  deficiency 
would,  independent  of  the  former  debt, 
amount  to  at  least  j^200,  and  considering 
their  recent  and  former  exertions,  and 
their  small  number,  it  is  too  great  for 
the  congregation  to  raise.  They  are 
therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  Unitarian  public,  which 
they  now  do,  with  a  humble  but  confident 
persuasion,  that  the  appeal  will  not  be 
made  in  vain. 

For  the  information  of  those  friends 
who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  our  lo- 
cality, I  beg  to  observe,  that  V^covil  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  ma- 
nufacturing district,  in  which  it  is  ad- 
visable to  su|)port  a  cause  that  has  hiih- 
crto  stood  its  ground,  tliough  exjjosed  to 
much  opposition;  especially  as  the  num- 
ber of  stated  attendants  at  the  chapel 
has  much  increased  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  (though  our  finances  are 
not  yet  much  im))r<)ved,)  and  considering 
the  gradual  advancement  of  liberal  sen- 
timents, conseiiuenton  the  present  times, 
tliere  is  much  reason  to  hope  that  the 
interest  will  continue  to  revive  in  this 
town. 

SAMUEL  FAWCE'lT. 


Case  of  the  Uniturian  Societt/  nt  IVol- 
vcrhitmpton. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir,  ^/'///  1,  1830. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  Unitarian  con- 
gregation of  Wolverliamjjton  were  com- 
pelled to  retiie  from  their  accustomed 
jilace  of  meeting  in  St.  Jolin  Street,  in 
conse()uence  of  the  odiciatiiig  minister, 
the  liev.  John  Steward,  becoming  a  Cal- 
vinist,  wiiicli  led  to  a  tedious  and  exjien- 
sivc  suit  in  Chancei'y,  not  yet  deterniiMed. 
Since  this  [icriod  they  have  assembled 
regularly  for  religious  worshij),  in  a  large 


school-room,  whitli  they  have  rented  at 
a  considerable  cx|)ense.  The  morning 
service  has  been  usually  conducted  by 
one  of  their  members,  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
occasionally  by  other  individuals  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  in  the  evening  sup- 
plies were  liberally  afforded  by  the  Uni- 
tarian ministers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
By  these  exertions  the  Society  has  been 
kept  together  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years. 

But  the  precarious  state  of  Mr.  Pear- 
son's health,  and  other  circumstances, 
rendered  it  at  length  advisable  that  a 
stated  minister  should  be  invited  to  settle 
among  them.  Accordingly,  in  compliance 
with  their  unanimous  invitation,  the  Rev. 
Stephenson  Hunter,  of  Crumlin,  near 
Belfast,  entered  on  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  congregation  in  February  last ; 
under  whose  ministry  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  expect  progressive  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  rational  and  practical  religion  in 
this  populous  neighbourhood. 

The  inconvenience  of  their  present 
place  of  meeting  has  induced  the  con- 
gregation to  determine  on  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  chapel,  and  to  make  their 
appeal  to  the  Unitarian  public  (from 
whom  they  have  already  experienced  so 
much  warm  sympathy  and  liberal  en- 
cour.agement)  for  assistance  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  necessary  an  object. 

'I'wo  hundred  jiounds  have  been  al- 
ready subscribed  within  their  own  circle, 
and  it  is  com])uted  that  about  six  hun- 
dred or  seven  hundred  pounds  more  will 
be  requisite  to  complete  their  design. 
As  it  is  their  intention  to  defer  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building  until  all  the 
necessary  funds  have  been  raised,  they 
respectfully  but  earnestly  request,  that 
they  may  be  favoured  with  an  early  com- 
munication from  those  individuals.  Fel- 
lowship Funds,  and  other  Associations, 
to  whom  their  case  n)ay  appear  worthy 
of  their  generous  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  congregation, 

I'y 

JosEi'ii  Peauson, 
Joseph  Baki'.k, 
Benjamin  Walton, 

'I'llOiMAS    SI'ASTON, 

James  Bradsmaw, 
Alexander  Walton, 
Thomas  Lee, 
James  Jenks, 
'I'll OM AS  Jevons, 
Wilmam  Gill, 
Frederick  Walton. 

Dlay  4,  1830. 
The  Ministers,  whose  names  are  un- 
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dersigned,  do,  by  their  signatures,  attest 
the  correctness  of  this  statemeDt ;  and 
they  heartily  recommend  the  above  case 
to  the  kind  consideration  of  their  friends : 

Robert  Kell,  Birmingham. 
JoHfi  Kentish,  Birmingham, 
.    TiMOTUV  DA.TIS,  Oldbury. 


Hl'gh  Hutton,  Birmingham. 
Alrxander  Patersov,  Stourbridge. 
J.  R.  Wreford,  Birmingham. 
Samuel  Bache,  Dudley. 
William  Bowen,  Cradlcy. 
Richard  Fry,  Kidderminster. 
Evan  Jones,  Bewdley. 
Thomas  Bovven,  Walsall. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


OUHjuri/  Lecture. 

On  September  14,  the  annual  lecture 
took  place  at  Oldbury.  The  devotional 
service  having  been  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  John  Kentish,  two  sermons  were 
preached ;  the  former  by  the  Rev.  John 
Jtenrick,  from  Dan.  vi.  5,  on  '•  the  Causes 
and  Evil  Nature  and  Effects  of  Intole- 
rance in  Religion  ;"  the  other,  by  the 
Rev,  Thomas  Bowen,  from  Acts  xvii.  11, 
on  "  the  Identity  of  genuine  Protestant- 
ism with  Dissent  from  the  Characteris- 
tic Doctrine,  &c.,  of  the  Established 
Church." 

American  Unitarian  Association. 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  read  at  the  Anni- 
versary, held  at  Boston,  May  25,  1830. 

The  Fifth  Anniversary  assembles  the 
members  of  this  Asspci<|tion  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  promise  to  the 
great  interests  for  which  they  are  united. 
After  presenting,  in  obedience  to  their 
duty  as  officers  of  this  Society,  a  sketch 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  la.st  year, 
the  Executive  Coipmittee  will  offer  some 
statements  by  which  they  hope  to  shew 
the  justice  of  this  remark. 

Convinced  by  an  observation  of  five 
years  that  the  means  of  disseminating 
correct  religious  opinion>,  that  is  at  once 
the  most  effectual  and  the  least  liable  to 
objection,  is  the  circjilatiou  of  tracts, 
they  have  given  to  this  their  special  at- 
tention ;  and  within  the  last  year  have 
adopted  two  measures  of  some  impor- 
tance. The  first  series  of  tracts  is  now 
continued  monthly,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  Unitarian  periodical,  which,  alike 
by  the  regularity  of  its  publication  and 
the  value  of  its  contents,  will  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  subscribers.  A  third  series 
has  been  proposed,  and  pressing  occupa- 
tion only  prevented  the  issue  of  the  first 
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number  before  this  time.  It  will  be  com- 
menced immediately.  It  will  be  con- 
fined to  biography  of  Unitarians  distin- 
guished for  their  services  or  their  cha- 
racters, and  while  exhibiting  the  etBcacy 
uf  our  faith  in  examples  drawn  from 
real  life,  will  afford  instruction  and  vir- 
tuous incitement  to  the  reader.  Four 
unmbers,  published  at  intervals  of  three 
months,  will  make  a  volume,  worthy  of 
a  place  in  our  libraries,  and  permanently 
valuable.  The  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  not  be  entitled  to  this  series  by 
virtue  of  their  subscription;  its  conti- 
nuance, therefore,  will  depend  on  the 
sale,  which  again  will  be  determined  by 
the  desue  that  may  be  felt  to  possess 
a  course  of  profitable  and  interesting 
works. — The  publication  of  the  second 
series  of  tracts  was  suspended,  and  has 
been  only  lately  resumed,  as  the  belief 
that  a  series,  cheaper  in  price  and  more 
simple  in  character  than  the  first  series, 
would  be  popular,  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. A  tract  of  this  kind  will,  how- 
ever, be  occasionally  issued.  Since  the 
last  Anniversary  eleven  new  tracts  have 
been  printed,  and  new  editions  of  four 
others. 

The  agency  was  transferred  last  Sep- 
tember to  Messrs.  Gray  and  Bowen, 
whose  interest  and  activity  have  given  a 
new  impulse  to  this  branch  of  our  ope- 
rations. Soon  after  their  appoiutaicut 
other  business  led  Mr.  Gray  to  undertake 
a  journey  through  the  southern  and  west- 
ern States,  from  which  he  has  just  re- 
turned, having  spent  seven  mouths  in  a 
tour,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  thence  to 
New  Orleans,  and  by  the  Mississippi 
aud  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Krie,  and  thence 
across  the  State  of  New  York.  Through 
this  whole  soute  he  made  it  one  of  his 
principal  objects  to  establish  agencies  and 
depositories,  in  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful.    Our  publications  will   now  he 
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legulai-iy  tiatismitted  to  every  part  of  oiir 
couiitiy.  ftlr.  Gray  also  collected  on  his 
journey  a  great  amount  of  infornuition, 
and  brought  home  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  means  of  reading  and  hearing 
what  Unitarian  Christians  believe  alone 
was  wanted  to  work  a  great  change,  or 
rather  to  call  forth  an  expression  of  sen* 
timent  already  existing,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  most  of  the  places  which  he 
visited. 

Some  appropriations  have  been  made 
for  the  support  of  Unitaiian  preaching — 
in  Maine,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York,  and  in  Ohio.  In  some 
instances,  these  ajjpropriations  have  eim- 
bled  a  missionary  to  visit  various  places, 
and  in  others  they  have  been  designed 
to  assist  members  of  particular  societies 
in  maintaining  regular  worship.  The 
Committee  do  not  deem  it  impertinent 
in  them  to  expi'ess  their  views  on  this 
subject.  Aware  that  this  Association 
has  raised  its  voice  against  measures, 
the  tendency  and  effect  of  which  are  to 
sow  discord  in  parishes,  and  to  create 
churches  whose  strength  shall  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  number,  they  have 
cautioned  those  persons  who  have  been 
in  their  employment,  against  an  intru- 
sion upon  the  ecclesiastical  order  or  the 
domestic  harmony  of  a  place.  They  do 
not  encourage  the  wish  of  disaffected  or 
aggrieved  individuals  to  hear  a  different 
kind  of  preaching  from  that  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  until  they 
have  legally  organized  a  religious  society ; 
nor  do  they  advise  that  this  step  be  taken 
till  there  shall  be  a  reasonable  persua- 
sion of  an  ability  to  support  public  wor- 
ship. The  multiplication  of  religious  so- 
cieties which  must  depend  U|)on  foreign 
aid  for  support  is  an  evil,  that  is  not 
compensated  by  the  greater  satisfaction 
the  meiabeis  find  in  listening  to  teachers 
whose  sentiments  they  approve  ;  for  such 
reliance  is  iirecarious,  the  assistance  is 
often  inade<iuate  to  the  wants  of  tlie 
the  people,  and  the  ministry  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  feeble  instrument,  weak- 
ened if  not  (legiaded  by  the  ciicnm- 
stances  under  which  it  is  cxeicised. 
Where,  however,  small  societies  are 
formed,  it  is  impcjrtant  that  they  should 
jjursue  their  objects  in  the  manner  best 
adajited  to  promote  their  own  spiritual 
comfort,  and  yet  to  i)revent  or  allay  un- 
kind feeling  in  iheir  i'es[)cctive  towns. 
In  citic;s  and  populous  towns,  the  evils 
that  accrue  from  division  of  small  pa- 
rish(!s  are  not  felt,  and  in  these  jilaces 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  Ihiitarian 
prcdcliing,  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated   to    secure    attention  and    respect. 


Even  here,  however,  it  is  unwise  to  rest 
on  the  hope  of  assistance  from  abroad. 
Let  each  society  attempt  no  more  thau 
it  has  within  itself  the  ability  to  accom- 
plish, and  more  will  be  done,  while  tlie 
inconvenience  and  disappointment  to 
which  we  are  now  sometimes  exposed 
will  be  avoided.  These  are  general  prin- 
ciples, the  force  and  application  of  which 
may  be  qualified  by  circumstances,  but 
of  their  correctness,  as  general  princi- 
ples, the  Committee  entertain  no  doubt. 

The  Domestic  Mission,  established  in 
this  city  under  the  patronage  of  this  As- 
sociation, has  continued  to  be  a  means 
of  great  good.  The  ministry  at  large  in 
Boston  is  now  sustained  by  four  clergy- 
men of  different  denominations,  and 
though  we  do  not  claim  the  honour  of 
taking  the  first  step  towards  this  result, 
it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  success  of  Dr. 
Tuckerman's  labours,  and  the  proof  they 
afforded  of  the  practicability  and  excel- 
lence of  the  plan,  recommended  it  to 
other  friends  of  the  poor.  His  services 
the  last  year  have  been  interrupted  only 
by  the  frequcjnt  debility  of  a  frame  une- 
qual to  the  exertions  which  his  office 
imi)oses.  Two  semi-annual  Reports  have 
been  published,  the  latter  of  which  is 
particularly  valuable.  We  regard  this 
ministry  as  among  the  great  blessings  of 
our  city.  We  believe,  that  as  an  auxi- 
liary to' the  police,  and  as  a  preventive  of 
crime,  it  might  even  be  su])ported  at  the 
l)ublic  expense,  and  that  as  a  source  of 
relief,  and  comfort,  and  hope,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  jjoverty,  and  to  others  who  have 
fallen  from  a  better  condition,  its  bene- 
fits cannot  be  described. 

Correspondence  has  been  maintained 
with  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Information  has  been  gathered 
from  the  north,  the  centre,  the  south, 
and  the  west,  and  in  return  we  have 
sent  sometimes  our  sympathy,  sometimes 
our  preachers,  and  sometimes  our  tracts. 
Of  these,  a  considerable  amount  have 
occasionally  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

Our  foreign  correspondence  has  been 
conducted  with  some  activity,  but  we 
have  had  occasion  to  regret  the  absence 
of  our  Foreign  Secretary.  On  his  return, 
more  frequent  communication  will  take 
place  between  us  and  our  brethren 
abroad.  From  the  British  Association 
we  have  received  expressions  of  fraternal 
regard.  Nothing  of  i)eculiar  interest  has 
occurred  in  England,  but  in  Ireland  opi- 
nion has  assumed  a  tone  that  augurs 
much  good.  The  cause  of  religious  truth 
and  liberty  has  been  espoused  by  num- 
bers, and  advocated  \vi:h  an  earnestness 
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and  power  worthy  of  their  purpose. 
Never  has  Irish  fervour  been  kindled 
from  a  holier  fire,  and  never  has  Irish 
eloquence  poured  itself  forth  in  nobler 
strains. —  Our  tiacts  have  been  read  with 
approbation  in  England  ;  and  in  March, 
an  order  was  received  from  the  Western 
Unitarian  Society,  for  one  hundred  co- 
pies of  most  of  those  which  we  had  pub- 
lished. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  have 
been  informed  that  there  are  indications 
of  the  progress  of  rational  views  of 
Christianity.  But  it  must  be  slow,  when 
obliged  to  overcome  the  intellectual  and 
moral  darkness,  the  social  and  religious 
disadvantages,  and  the  force  of  prescrip- 
tion, under  some  of  which  evils  all  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe  labour, 
and  by  all  of  which  some  of  them  are 
oppressed. 

No  change  by  which  the  condition  of 
Christian  Unitarianism  in  Calcutta  would 
be  affected,  has  occurred  since  our  last 
Report.  From  William  Roberts,  the  na- 
tive teacher  near  .Madras,  gratifying  in- 
telligence has  been  received.  He  is  i)re- 
paring  his  sous  to  assist  and  succeed  him 
in  the  ministry,  and  the  Committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation have  undertaken  to  educate  one 
of  them  in  England. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
past  year,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
funds  of  the  Association,  are  exhibited  in 
the  statement  of  the  Treasurer. 

In  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  As- 
sociation, the  Committee  must  repeat  the 
suggestion  which  they  have  made  in 
former  Reports.  Our  dependence  must 
be  on  auxiliaries.  The  attempt  to  col- 
lect the  subscriptions  of  individuals  is 
pronounced  by  the  Treasurer  tedious, 
difficult,  and  almost  fruitless.  The  ex- 
pense is  great,  and  the  inconvenieuce 
such  as  to  dissuade  the  Committee  from 
using  this  means  of  augmenting  their 
funds.  It  is  through  auxiliaries  alone 
that  the  treasury  can  be  enabled  to  meet 
the  demands  made  on  it.  It  is  on  them 
alone  that  the  Connnittee  can  rest  their 
calculations  respecting  the  ability  of  this 
Association  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  tlie 
laud.  The  people  are  thirsting  for  iu- 
structiou.  They  call  to  us  to  give  it  to 
them  from  the  press  and  from  tiie  pul- 
pit— in  the  silent  pamphlet,  and  through 
the  living  teacher.  \\'e  cannot  refuse 
them  without  a  pang  keener  than  his 
who  is  obliged  to  sec  bodily  want  that 
he  cannot  relieve.  Here  are  the  wants 
of  the  mind,  its  immortal  wants,  lifting 
up  the  cry  for  help.  For  the  sake  of 
that  charity,   whicli  is  the  best  of  all 


forms  of  this  best  of  graces,  by  their 
love  for  the  souls  of  men,  we  intreat  our 
brethren  to  have  compassion  on  the 
needy.  We  ask  them  to  give  us  the 
means  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  we 
not  only  remind  them  of  our  divine  Mas- 
ter's words,  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,"  but  we  shew  them 
how  they  may  make  the  very  act  of  con- 
tribution an  occasion  of  self-improve- 
ment. The  Committee  have  recently 
published  some  remarks,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  present  a  plan  by  whicli  the 
local  interests  of  a  society,  and  the  in- 
terests of  this  Association,  may  be  com- 
bined. This  tract  ha.s  been  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  they  cannot  forbear  to  press 
its  suggestions  upon  the  notice  of  their 
friends.  They  think  the  time  has  come 
when  they  may  say  that  it  is  their  belief 
that  the  existence  of  an  auxiliary  iu  every 
Unitarian  s^ocicty,  would  promote  the 
welfare  of  that  society  scarcely  less  thaa 
it  would  benefit  this  Association  ;  while, 
if  these  auxiliaries  should  be  formed  and 
maintaiued,  nothing  that  we  foresee  could 
prevent  the  wide,  and  free,  and  fair  dis- 
semination of  our  faith. 

Having  thus  reviewed  our  own  pro- 
ceedings, we  shall  exhibit,  in  as  brief  a 
compass  as  will  allow  distinctness  to  the 
several  objects,  a  view  of  the  present 
state  and  resources  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity in  this  country.  We  ha\-fe  taken 
some  pains  to  collect  the  facts  which  we 
shall  use,  and  though  some  of  the  state- 
ments may  uot  be  perfectly  correct,  and 
some  of  our  conclusions  may  be  precipi- 
tate, yet  we  shall  offer  nothing  for  which 
we  do  uot  think  we  have  sufficient  au- 
thority. 

The  Unitarians  of  ihe  United  States 
may  be  arranged  under  four  divisions. 
The  first  includes  the  Ciiristians,  who 
sprang  up  almost  coiitcmporaneously, 
yet  witl-iout  any  knowledge  each  part  of 
the  other,  in  New  England  and  iu  the 
South-western  States,  being  principally  in 
the  latter  region  seceders  from  the  Pres- 
byterians and  .Methodists,  and  in  the 
former  from  the  Baptists.  This  deno- 
mination has  rapidly  increased,  not  only 
in  the  East  but  the  West,  and  in  the 
Middle  States  and  in  Canada.  They  are 
zealous  advocates  of  spiritual  liberiy,and 
are  generally,  though  not  unauimously. 
Unitarians.  Every  week  swells  their 
numbers  i  their  ministers  are  earnest  and 
laborious  preachers ;  they  support  three 
or  four  periodicals;  their  operations  have 
been  confined  principally  to  the  unedu- 
cated part  of  tlie  community  ;  but  they 
are  acquiring  a  strength  whicli  must  soou 
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give  them   an  influence  on  public  senti- 
ment. 

Tlic  Universalists,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, form  tlie  second  division.  They 
believe  in  the  inferiority  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  Father ;  but  most  of  tlicm  difl'er 
from  us  essentially  in  regard  to  tlie  con- 
sequences of  sin.  This  sect  has  gi'own 
very  much  within  a  few  years,  and  has 
its  own  periodicals  and  ministerial  con- 
ferences. 

A  third  division  embraces  those  per- 
sons who,  from  whatever  cause,  have 
been  prevented  from  avowing  their  faith 
in  Unitarian  Christianity,  but  are  in 
heart  its  disciples.  Many  such  persons, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  in  tlie 
land.  Some  of  them  need  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy,  others  are  so  situ- 
ated that  they  may  think  a  profession  of 
their  belief  would  be  productive  of  more 
evil  than  good  ;  and  still  more  cherish 
our  opinions,  having  drawn  them  from 
Scripture  and  matured  them  in  their  own 
thoughts,  without  knowing  that  they 
liarboured  the  heresy  of  Unitarianism  ; 
for  how  could  they  know  it,  when  the 
system  which  was  held  up  for  their  ab- 
horrence, with  this  name  branded  on  its 
forehead,  bore  no  resemblance  either  to 
their  fiiith  or  to  ours  ?  Many  instances 
liave  come  to  our  knowledge  of  indivi- 
duals thus  situated,  who,  after  hearing  a 
fair  exposition  of  our  belief,  have  de- 
clared that  they  had  long  been  Unita- 
rians. 

The  last  division  is  composed  of  those 
who  are  formed  into  Unitarian  Congre- 
gational societies.  To  this  class  belong 
the  members  of  this  Association,  and  to 
them  we  shall  now  confine  our  remarks. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  this  Report  it  was 
.faid,  that  we  meet  under  ciicumstances 
of  peculiar  encouragement.  Since  the 
last  anniversary,  thirteen  ordinations  and 
installations  liave  taken  jilace,  and  the 
days  are  a|i|)ointed  for  four  more.  He- 
^ides  which,  the  number  of  vacant  pa- 
rishes exceeds  the  number  of  candidate 
preachers  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two  ;  several  new  societies  have  been 
formed,  and  others  have  become  Unita- 
rian. 'J'lie  jiresent  number  of  Unitarian 
Congregational  societies  in  Massachu- 
setts is  147,  of  which  118  are  supplied 
with  ordained  ministers;  in  Maine,  12 
societies,  8  ministers ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 11  societies,  10  ministers  ;  in 
Vermont, 3  societies,  1  minister;  in  llhode 
Island,  2  societies,  2  ministers;  in  Con- 
necticut, 2  societies,  1  minister. 

Total  in  New  England,  177  societies, 
MO  ministers. 

In   the  other  States  of  the  Union  the 


Congregational  societies  are  few,  but 
they  have  been  gathered  in  most  in- 
stances by  Unitarians  ;  who  have  five 
societies  in  New  York  with  three  minis- 
ters, five  in  Pennsylvania  with  two  mi- 
nisters, one  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  one  in  each  of  the  states  of  Mary- 
land, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio. 

Total  of  Congregational  Unitarian  so- 
cieties in  the  United  States  193;  of  set- 
tled ministers  147. 

While  the  increase  of  societies  in  NevV 
England  has  been  greater  than  could  be 
snpiilied  with  constant  preaching,  the 
churches  at  a  distance  are — with  it  single 
exception,  where  the  house  has  been 
closed  for  want  of  a  preacher, — in  a  bet- 
ter condition  in  regard  to  temporal  affair^ 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  ;  and  so  far  as 
an  interest  in  public  worship,  a  devotion 
to  the  truth,  and  a  life  of  practical  piety 
are  evidences  of  spiritual  prosperity,  we 
have  reason  to  rejoice  with  them ;  for 
"  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  comfort  of  a  holy  spirit,  they  have 
been  multiplied." 

The  development  of  opinion  in  the 
Western  Stales  deserves  special  tliention. 
In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  ii 
society  had  been  formed  in  Cincinnati, 
the  key  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  the  course  of  the  last  au- 
tumn. Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  of  this  city, 
spent  some  time  in  Cincinnati,  and  ex- 
tended his  visit  to  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri. During  this  journey  he  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  ascertaining  tlie 
desire  of  the  people  to  be  instructed  in  a 
rational  faitli,  and  the  necessity  of  in- 
culcating simple  views  of  religion  that 
they  niiglit  be  saved  from  scepticistn,  or 
indilTerence,  or  even  contempt  and  war- 
fare against  religious  institutions.  Mr. 
Pierpont  i)reached  in  Louisville,  and  in 
St.  Louis,  by  request,  and  the  gospel 
which  he  preached  was  heard  gladly, 
both  by  the  common  ])e()ple  and  by  meo 
of  intelligence  and  inlluence.  At  Ijouift- 
ville  a  Unitarian  society  lias  since  been 
formed,  and  at  Cincinnati  a  church  has 
just  been  dedicated.  The  imjiressions  rtf 
other  gentlemen,  who  have  vi^ited  these 
States,  are  such  ;is  must  have  been  jiro- 
duced  by  a  discovery  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  j  wants  which 
Unitarian  Christianity  alone  can  satisfy, 
and  wishes  which  look  to  us  for  the 
means  of  gratification. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  ojiportunities  have  been  pre- 
sented for  planting  our  faiih  in  minds 
eager  to  receive  it,  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee liave  been  unable  to  avail  them- 
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ielrcs.  The  society  in  Rochester,  re- 
peatedly disa|)pointed  in  their  hope  of 
fixing  among  them  a  minister,  still  con- 
tinue their  exertions.  The  violent  means 
pursued  to  give  religitras  sejitiment  a 
preponderance  over  error  and  worldli- 
ness,  have  produced  a  reaction,  which  it 
is  exceedingly  important  to  contronl,  lest 
it  should  leap  the  barriers  of  Christian 
faith  and  social  order.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, express  our  anxiety  for  those  por- 
tions of  our  Union,  where  society  has 
not  yet  fallen  into  regular  habits  of 
thought,  from  the  waves  of  feeling  and 
passion  which  belong  to  recent  settle- 
ment. We  regard  these  fields  as  fnll  of 
promise  for  the  Christian  labourer,  teem- 
ing as  they  are  with  new  life,  but  from 
their  very  fertility  liable  to  be  covered 
with  the  tares  of  the  evil  one. 

Having  given  what  we  conceive  to  be  a 
just  view  of  the  state  of  Unitarianism  in 
our  country,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  re- 
sources which  it  has  for  a  wider  diiRiston 
of  its  principles.  Independently  of  its 
intrinsic  excellence  and  of  the  impulse 
which  it  may  receive  from  the  virtues 
and  the  prayers  of  its  disciples,  it  pos- 
sesses certain  exterior  and  incidental 
means  of  dissemination ;  and  its  pro- 
gress may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  a 
judicious  use  of  these  means.  They  are 
its  benevolent  associations,  its  periodical 
and  other  publicatious,  and  its  preachers. 
A  few  words  tiill  exhibit  the  present 
condition  of  each  of  these  means. 

The  societies  which  make  the  diffusion 
of  Unitarian  Christianity  their  sole  ob- 
ject, are,  besides  our  own,  these  fi\e: 
The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  Piety  and  Charity,  was 
established — by  Emerson,  Buckminstir, 
Kirkland,  and  oihers,  among  the  dead 
and  the  living,  «-hose  names  are  dear  to 
us, — for  the  purpose  of  printing  cheap 
religious  books.  They  redeemed  the 
pledge  they  gave  in  tlieir  constitution, 
by  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Monitor.  For  some  years  this  so- 
ciety has  been  inactive,  but  it  has  a 
considerable  fnnd,  and  is  intending  to 
res'ume  its  opei-ations. 

The  Kvaiiuelical  ^Missionary  Society 
was  originally  formed  in  the  counties  of 
Worcester  and  Middlesex  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  aid  to  feeb!e  churches. 
ITiis  society  lias  been  very  useful,  and 
continues,  by  its  annual  appropriations, 
to  sustain  many  who  might  without  its 
aid  despond. 

'ilie  hope  is  entertained  tliat  in  future 
years  these  two  societies  will  unite  with 
Hiis  Association  in  the  celebration  of 
their  anniversaries. 


The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christianity  in  India  has  valuable  funds 
at  its  disposal,  and  when  a  proper  op- 
portunity shall  occur,  its  officers  will  be 
ready  to  follow  the  intimations  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  Unitarian  Book  and  Pamphlet 
Society,  though  it  has  been  in  operatioh 
only  three  years,  has  don^  extensive 
good.  While  it  is  independent  of  this 
Association,  it  co- ope  rates  with  it  most 
effectually,  and  as  the  distributor  of  owr 
tracts,  and  the  pioneer  of  our  missiona- 
ries, its  aid  is  every  year  seen  to  be 
more  important. 

The  Boston  Sunday  -  School  Society 
has  been  but  partially  successful  in  that 
brancli  of  its  operations  which  consist* 
in  publishing  juvenile  books,  in  conse- 
quence of  embarrassments,  which  will 
soon  be  removed.  In  other  respects  it 
has  been  eminently  useful ;  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Sunday- 
schools  by  its  circulars,  in  strengthening 
the  interest  felt  in  this  subject  by  its  an>- 
nual  celibratlons,  and  in  quickening  the 
zeal  and  enlightening  the  jndgment  of 
teachers  by  its  quarterly  meetings.  The 
Report  lead  at  the  last  anniversary  af' 
forded  conclusive  evidence  of  its  nsefal'- 
ness.  Sunday-schools,  which  a  few  years 
since,  were  lare  among  as,  are  now  al- 
most universal,  and  have  become  sub- 
jects of  deep  regard. 

Our  periodical  publications  are  also 
five.  1  he  Christian  Register  has  beeil 
conducted  the  last  year  with  spirit  and 
industry.  The  Unitanan  Advocate  has 
passed  from  the  hands  of  its  former  edi'- 
tor,  but  has  retained  its  character  for 
ability,  and  practical  value.  The  Chtts^ 
tian  'i'eacher's  Jlanual  has  also  appeared 
in  a  new  series,  but  is  supported  by  the 
same  talented  and  judicious  writers.  The 
Liberal  Preacher  offers  its  monthly  se* 
lection  ftom  the  manuscripts  of  our  liv- 
ing divines ;  and  the  Chri^tian  Examiner, 
uniting  sound  literary  judgment  to  a  feiv. 
rent  spirit  of  religions  inquiry,  is  exerting 
an  influence  upon  opinions  and  morals 
to  which  it  is  richly  entitled. 

The  third  instrument  which  we  may 
use  for  the  spread  of  our  faith  is  tl»e 
ministry,  the  institution  which  Jesus 
Christ  himself  founded,  when  he  sent 
forth  his  apostles  to  preach  the  everlast- 
ing gospel.  The  age  demands  an  intel- 
ligent, active,  and  disinterested  ministry. 
It  is  more  important  than  our  words  can 
shew,  that  such  a  ministry  be  educated 
for  our  churches.  We  ha\-e  one  Theo- 
logical School,  and  the  Committee  do 
not  think  the  slightest  exaggeration  was 
used  when  it  was  styled,  by  a  recent  ad- 
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vocate  of  its  claims,  "the  great  religious 
chnrity  of  the  day."  It  stands  in  the 
front  of  those  institutions  which  Unita- 
rian Christians  should  be  anxious  to  fos- 
ter. The  ill  health  of  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, which  has  obliged  him  to  resign 
a  part  of  his  duties,  and  the  absence  of 
another,  who  was  induced  to  seek  a  fo- 
reign climate  by  the  same  cause,  have 
been  unfortunate  circumstances,  but  the 
school  at  Cambridge  has  been,  since  our 
last  meeting,  more  prosperous  than  at 
any  former  period.  Nothing  could  ex- 
hibit more  clearly  the  importance  of  this 
seminary,  or  the  advance  of  our  faith, 
than  the  facts,  that  though  the  Directors 
established  last  summer  a  regulation, 
restraining  the  members  of  the  School 
from  preaching,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  imperious  wants  of  the 
churches  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
rule  in  many  cases,  and  that  at  this  time 
several,  who  if  the  prescribed  term  of 
preparation  had  been  observed  would 
now  be  at  Cambridge,  are  ordained  cler- 
gymen, or  are  under  engagements  to  set- 
tle in  the  ministry.  These  facts  should 
be  known,  that  serious  young  men,  wliose 
desire  is  for  usefulness,  may  enter  on  a 
path  which  is  sure  to  lead  them  to  it, 
and  that  they,  who  can  give  substantial 
patronage,  may  enlarge  the  means  of 
education  possessed  by  this  Scliool. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  state  and  re- 
sources of  our  denomination,  the  Com- 
mittee will  only  glance  at  a  few  reasons 
for  activity  and  etibrt,  whicli  they  think 
may  be  urged  with  pertinency  at  this  time ; 
anti,  in  doing  this,  they  will  complete 
their  duty  in  submitting  this  Report,  by 
adverting  to  some  of  the  aspects  of  so- 
ciety about  us. 

We  regard  the  extension  of  our  faith 
as  the  great  means  of  op[)osing  and  sub- 
verting error  in  o|)inion,  and  should 
therefore  use  all  upright  means  of  giving 
it  currency  and  securing  for  it  favour. 
There  are  two  extremes  in  error,  against 
eacii  of  which  I'nitarian  Christianity  di- 
rects its  force,  and  is  in  the  hand  of  him 
who  wields  it  a  two-edged  sword,  to  cut 
down  with  ecpial  ease  tiie  sophisms  of 
infidelity  and  tlie  absurdities  of  fanati- 
cism. Within  a  year  or  two  past  some 
alarm  has  been  excited  by  ihe  efforts  of 
a  few  individuals  in  some  parts  of  our 
country  to  disseminate  ihi.'  rankest  form 
of  unbelief,  even  to  convert  tiiis  peo|)le 
into  a  nation  of  Atheists.  The  attempt 
was  too  preposterous  to  be  successful, 
and  by  its  very  extravagance  and  eflfron- 
lery  is  defeating  it.self.  We  arc  confi-- 
dcnt  that  if  evangelical  Unitarianisin  be 


preached  intelligibly  and  earnestly — and 
how  else  can  it  be  preached  by  one  who 
reverences  it  as  the  gift  of  God — they  to 
whom  the  advocates  of  infidelity  address 
themselves  will  be  prepared  to  repel 
their  arguments  and  to  rebuke  their 
sneers. 

Another  kind  of  scepticism  is  far  more 
dangerous  because  it  attacks  minds  of  a 
higher  order.  It  is  often,  if  not  in  most 
instances,  occasioned  by  false  represen- 
tations of  divine  truth,  and  can  be  sup- 
planted only  by  shewing  that  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  is  not  a  reliiiion 
of  mystery,  contradiction,  or  fanatical 
excess.  That  infidelity  of  this  character 
exists  in  our  land,  and  that  it  has  tainted 
some  souls  of  a  noble  mould  we  know, 
and  we  are  anxious  that  the  Christian 
revelation  should  be  presented  to  them 
in  its  original  beauty,  for  we  believe  that 
they  would  acknowledge  its  heavenly 
origin,  and  embrace  it  with  a  cordial 
faith. 

Towards  the  other  extreme  of  error, 
we  find  the  various  corruptions  of  the 
gospel,  by  which  it  has  been  despoiled  of 
its  simplicity,  and  arrayed  in  the  poor 
inventions  of  human  wisdom.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  maik  the  current 
of  events  or  to  note  the  clianges  of  opi- 
nion, it  seems  to  us  that  error  is  growing 
to  be  ashamed  of  its  absurdities,  though  it 
retains  its  attachment  to  old  names.  In 
much  of  tills  controversy  about  juimes, 
we  discern  an  indication  of  consciousness 
of  improvement.  Let  this  improvement 
go  on  silently  where  it  cainiot  advance 
ojienly,  but  as  we  desire  that  the  pure 
religion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  should 
take  the  place  of  every  erior  that  assumes 
to  be  Christian,  we  shall  be  diligent  in 
extending  the  knowledge  of  our  faith. 

We  discover  another  incitement  to  tliis 
work  in  tlie  tendency  of  our  faith  to  re- 
sist and  quell  the  spiiit  of  exclusion, 
which,  if  not  checked  would  sweep  the 
land  as  with  tiie  breath  of  pestilence. 
We  abhor  from  our  souls  bigotry,  and 
uncharitableness,  and  every  form  and 
shape  of  si)iritual  arrogance.  We  will 
neither  be  |)<ilitieians  in  religion  nor  re- 
ligionists in  politics.  We  will  wor.shi|) 
God  according  to  our  persu<asion  of  duty, 
whetiier  others  call  it  heresy  or  not,  and 
let  them  worship  God  after  the  manner 
of  (heir  belief,  wliether  we  think  it  right 
or  wiong.  Ihiitarian  Christianity,  as  we 
understand  it,  and  as  we  would  diffuse  it, 
is  essentially  a  free  faith,  giving  freedom 
to  those  who  hold  it,  and  not  forging 
chains  for  its  opposers.  For  this  reason 
we  value  it,  and  according  to  our  resi)ect 
for  tlie  lights  of  the  mind,  our  sense  of 
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the  worth  of  iutellectual  and  religious 
liberty,  and  our  determination  to  oppose 
to  the  last  breath  every  attempt  to  fetter 
and  trammel  theological  investigation, 
will  be  the  earnestness  of  onr  endea- 
vours to  disseminate  religious  truth, 
knowing  that  where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty. 

Occasionally  during  the  last  year,  our 
opinions  and  our  friends  have  been  assail- 
ed by  language  as  indecorous  as  it  was 
unchristian,  but  denunciation  has  lost  its 
power,  and  we  believe  that  among  those 
who  think  us  in  great  error,  a  more  just 
spirit  prevails.  A  party  may  press  its 
measures  without  regard  to  propriety  or 
truth,  but  it  will  be  found  that  they  sa- 
crifice also  their  character  and  gain  no- 
thing. Virulence  and  exclusiveuess,  if 
not  successful  in  their  objects,  cover 
those  who  use  them  with  shame. 

But,  above  all  other  reasons,  we  burn 
with  a  desire  to  propatiate  our  faith,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  it  is  the  great  in- 
strument of  staying  and  subduing  irreli- 
gion.  It  is  because  Unitarian  Christi- 
anity is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  who  believes  it  as  it  ought 
to  be  believed,  that  we  are  chiefly  anxi- 
ous to  multiply  facilities  for  its  progress 
through  the  world.  We  believe  that  our 
Master,  when  he  ascended  to  his  Father 
and  his  God,  left  it  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  which  he  came, — to  call  sinners  to 
repentance.  We  believe  that  he  taught 
and  sulfered,  that  he  might  make  men 
partakers  of  the  Divine  holiness,  and 
that  the  religion  which  lawfully  bears  his 
name,  must  have  this  for  its  object  and 
effect.  Therefore  we  wish  not  only  our- 
selves to  be  followers  of  Christ,  but  to 
bring  others  to  walk  with  us.  Therefore 
we  would  labour  to  remove  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  this  faith,  and  would  win 
others  to  its  love  and  obedience.  We 
see  vice  and  crime,  private  and  public 
sin,  personal  and  social  wickedness  on 
every  side  of  us  ;  the  moral  atmosphere 
in  which  we  live  is  not  pure.  We  would 
send  the  spirit  of  our  religion  through 
it ;  we  would  hold  up  to  general  view 
those  solemn  truths  aud  affecting  revela- 
tions and  momentous  sanctions  by  which 
the  careless  may  be  moved,  and  the  per- 
verse be  humbled ;  by  which  they  who 
are  disobedient  may  be  reclaimed,  and 
they  who  are  in  the  way  of  righteousness 
may  be  animated  to  perseverance. 

With  this  estimation  of  our  faith  we 
would  not  only  live  aud  die  by  it,  but  we 
would  live,  and  if  Providence  require 
the  immolation,  we  would  die  for  it. 
We  can  hardly  repress  cur  astonishment 


when  we  hear  Unitarian  Christianity  re- 
proached as  a  lax  system,  as  a  faith  defi- 
cient in  moral  power.  We  can  hardly 
hold  our  peace,  when  any  one  who  pre- 
fesses  to  understand  it,  does  not  per- 
ceive its  practical  and  spiritual  character. 
These  are  in  our  eyes  its  peculiar  features. 
We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  best  and 
the  only  satisfactory  proof  that  we  can 
give  to  others  of  its  moral  efficacy  is  its 
influence  on  ourselves.  We  do  uot  deem 
it  without  our  province  to  leniiud  our  bre- 
thren, in  the  language  of  an  apostle,  that 
they  who  have  believed  in  God  should  be 
careful  to  maintain  good  works.  It  is  said 
by  some  who  differ  from  us  that  this  be- 
lief is  not  sufficient  to  work  this  effect. 
We  ask  no  other  faith  than  that  which 
makes  the  God,  whom  Jesus  Christ  re- 
vealed, the  centre  of  its  thoughts  and 
aims ;  and  if  we  do  not  shew  forth  the 
power  of  this  faith  in  our  characters,  we 
have  uot  learned  the  alphabet  of  our  re- 
ligion. 

The  world  is  crying  out  for  truth,  and 
freedom,  and  holiness.  These  are  the 
three  gre.it  blessings  of  man.  We'  be- 
lieve that  Unitarian  Christianity  confers 
them  all,  and  therefore  we  labour  aud 
pray  that  it  may  become  universal. 


Dissenting  Ministers^  Meeting  fur  the 
Abolition  of  Slaveri/. 

The  General  Body  of  Dissenting  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Three  Denominations,  re- 
siding in  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
has  resolved  on  petitioning  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  total  abolition  of  Slavery  in 
the  Colonies.  The  ministers  of  the 
"  Trinitarian  Union"  have  also  agreed 
on  a  petition,  and  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  add  another  clause  to  the  creed 
of  the  "  Union,"  excluding,  or  seeming 
to  exclude,  Autiuomiaus. 

Ludt/  Heicley's  Fund. 

Proci:edings  iiave  been  instituted  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  the  filing  of 
a  Bill  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Wilson 
and  others,  against  the  Trustees  of  Lady 
Kewley's  Fund.  The  immediate  effect 
has,  of  course,  been  to  stop  the  payments 
from  this  extensive  charity,  and  to  pro- 
duce no  inconsiderable  degree  of  distress 
amongst  those  who  were  looking  to  it 
for  aid,  including  many  of  the  same 
faith  with  those  who  have  committed 
this  act  of  wanton  mischief.  The  spoiler 
is  abroad.  He  must  be  resisted  and  dis- 
comfited in  this  first  attempt.     Putting 
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liim  to  shame  is  hopeless.  Should  he 
succeed,  there  is  no  saying  how  fai-  the 
sy*<teni  of  Evangelical  appropriation  may 
extend.  But  the  time  must  be  gone  by 
in  this  country.  It  is  lamentable  to 
think,  however,  how  many  poor  minis- 
ters, how  many  widows  and  orphans, 
tnust  suffer  by  this  savage  species  of 
Trinitarian  hostility. 

British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  premium  announced  in  our  num- 
ber  for  April  for  a  Tract,  "  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  the  introduction  and  pro- 
motion of  Unitarian  Christianity  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,"  has  been  unani- 
mously awarded,  by  the  judges  appointed 
by  the  Committee  for  that  purpose,  to 
JMiss  H.  Martineau,  for  her  Essay,  enti- 
tled "  The  Essential  Faith  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church  deduced  from  the  Sacred 
Records."  The  Essay  will  be  printed 
unmediately  for  circulation. 


It  has  been  proposed  by  two  gentle- 
men to  offer  a  premium  of  Ten  Guineas 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  following  ques- 
tion : 

"  Upon  the  Evidence  of  the  History, 
commonly  called  the  Acts  of  the  A})os- 
tles,  and  the  concurrent  Testimony  of 
St.   Paul  in  his  Epistles,  what,  in  the 


Apostolic  Age,  was  the  Form  or  Mode  of 
Christian  Baptism  ?" 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  Essays 
(to  which  should  be  affixed  a  motto,  and 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter  contain- 
ing the  motto  and  the  writer's  name)  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  February  next,  to 
Mr.  Horwood,  at  the  Office  of  the  Month- 
ly Repositoiy,  No.  3,  Walbrook  Build- 
ings. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  John  R. 
Beard,  •'  Unitarian  Worthies;  or  Bio- 
graphical Notices  of  Eminent  Unitarians 
from  the  earliest  Ages  of  Christianity 
down  to  the  present  Day." 

In  the   press,  the  second  volume   of 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Buckmin- 

ster,  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  with  a  Memoir 

.  of  his  Life  by  Thacher,  omitted  in  the 

reprint  of  the  first  volume. 

Recently  published,  a  Selection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Social  and  Pri- 
vate Worship,    By  L.  Lewis,  Dorchester. 


Religious  Prejudice  Overcome,  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  a  Serious  Address  to  Chris- 
tian Professors.  By  Mrs.  Cliarles  Too- 
good. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications  have  been  received  from   N.  G. ;  P. ;  W.  T. ;  Dr.  Carpenter  ; 
M.  ;  A  Christian  Moslem  ;  J.  B. ;  A.  M'Cready  ;  W.  Allard  ;  and  J.  W.  Morris. 

"  No  Bigot"  has  defended  points  which  were  not  attacked.    The  writer  alluded 
to  a  passage  in  the  work  under  review. 

We   have  inquired,  and  have  received  a  distinct  confirmation  of  Mr.  B.'s  own 
statement,  which,  tliercfore,  we  must  assume  to  be  correct. 

We  are   not  critical  as   to  Obituaries  ;  but  we  demur  to  the  **  mucli  admired 
peroration."     Our  columns  sufficiently  shew  what  we  deem  admissible. 

The  insertion  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  Report  has  compelled  us  to 
defer  several  articles  of  Intelligence,  &c.,  to  the  next  number. 

Publications,  which  it  is  expected  or  desired  that  we  should  notice,  those  espe-   | 
cially  of  Unitarian  Authors  or  Editors,  should  be  forwarded  to  our  Office.  i 
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ON   FUTURE   PUNISHMENT. 


I  HAVE  ahvays  been  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
review  of  Mr.  Latham's  lectures,  (p.  460,)  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  tor- 
ments is  decidedly  immoral  in  its  tendency;  and  far  from  strengthening:,  is 
rather  calculated  to  defeat,  the  efficacy  of  the  sanctions  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian law  is  enforced.  If  this  idea  be  well  founded,  it  surely  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  those  who  are  desirous  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man 
in  the  proceedings  of  his  moral  government,  and  to  give  to  the  promises  and 
threatenings  which  accompany  his  laws,  not  only  their  intrinsic  force  and 
efficacy,  but  their  proper  and  universal  application.  With  the  latter  the 
great  majority  of  Christian  professors  seem  habitually  to  persuade  themselves 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  general  prevalence  of  the  popular  views  of  this  subject  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  an  erroneous  notion  of  punishment  in  gene- 
ral, representing  it  not  as  remedial  but  vindictive,  intended  not  to  produce  a 
good  effect  by  correcting  or  removing  an  evil  disposition  in  the  sinner,  but 
to  gratify  a  malignant  passion  in  the  punisher.  This  error,  which,  when 
transferred  to  the  Divine  administration,  and  affecting  the  views  which  we 
adopt  of  the  character  of  God,  leads  to  absolute  blasphemy, — among  other 
pernicious  conclusions  involves  the  inference  that  the  demerit  of  sin,  being 
estimated  by  a  reference  to  the  perfections  and  dignity  of  the  Being  offended, 
is  necessarily  infinite,  and  consequently  must  either  require  an  infinite  atone- 
ment, or  endure  an  infinite  punishment.  The  more  natural  way  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  surely  is,  that  being  an  offence  committed  by  a  finite 
creature,  limited  in  its  consequences,  overruled  by  the  Providence  of  God  so 
as  to  promote  the  most  excellent  purposes  (to  which  indeed  it  may  appear  to 
have  been  in  many  instances  a  necessary  instrument)  and  indicating  evil  dis- 
positions in  the  sinner,  finite  in  their  degree  of  depravity,  as  well  as  capable 
by  proper  discipline  of  correction  and  amendment,  a  finite  punishment  would 
be  sufficient. 
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Having  allowed  ourselves,  however,  to  draw  this  conclusion,  that  a  limit  to 
future  punishment  must  exist,  and  that  as  it  is  in  its  nature  remedial,  so  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  end  at  last  in  the  accomplishment  of  greater  good  to 
the  individual  himself,  and  certainly  to  the  whole  creation, — the  assignment 
of  this  limit  is  a  very  different  question ;  a  question  to  which  we  have  no 
means  of  returning  a  precise  answer.  Upon  this  point  it  has  not  seemed 
good  to  our  All-wise  Governor  and  Judge  to  afford  us  any  precise  informa- 
tion. Thus  much  at  least  is  certain  from  the  obscure  but  awful  indications 
of  scripture,  that  they  may  greatly  exceed  in  duration  as  well  as  in  intensity 
any  thing  which  this  life  offers  to  our  observation,  and  that  whatever  disci- 
pline appears  to  be  necessary  to  extirpate  the  vicious  habits  that  have  been 
contracted  here,  must  be  gone  through  before  such  persons  can  be  rendered 
fit  to  partake  in  the  blessings  of  heaven.  Upon  this  subject  revelation  has 
not  empowered  us  to  speak  with  any  certainty;  but,  arguing  from  such  ana- 
logies as  may  be  supplied  by  what  is  revealed,  and  by  our  own  reason  ap- 
plied to  the  observations  we  can  make  on  the  course  of  Providence  in  this 
world,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  a  future  state  will  carry 
on  the  course  of  moral  education  and  discipline  which  has  begun  here.  The 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  here  placed  are  doubtless  peculiarly  adapted 
by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the  degree  in  which  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
are  at  present  developed ;  and  those  who  have  neglected  favourable  oppor- 
tunities in  this  world,  or  who  from  any  causes  leave  the  present  life  without 
having  obtained  that  improvement  which  it  was  intended  to  produce,  must 
enter  upon  the  next  stage  of  their  existence  in  a  less  advantageous  condition. 
Their  sinful  habits,  their  sensual  and  selfish  desires,  their  violent  passions, 
their  ignorance,  their  narrow  prejudices,  will  all  be  to  them  the  sources  of 
much  pain  and  misery.  The  remembrance  of  past  offences,  the  stings  of 
unavailing  remorse,  will  be  the  occasion  of  more  acute  anguish.  So  long  as 
these  things  continue,  they  cannot  but  be  the  source  of  extreme  misery ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  look  beyond  the  natural  and  un- 
avoidable consequences  of  sin  in  depraving  our  natures,  in  unfitting  us  for 
the  most  truly  valuable  enjoyments,  in  filling  the  soul  with  a  multitude  of 
outrageous  passions,  of  importunate  desires,  which  we  should  no  longer  have 
the  means  to  gratify,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that  it  infallibly  brings 
along  with  it  its  own  appropriate  and  adequate  punishment. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  consideration,  and  that  which  comes,  or 
ought  to  come,  home  most  completely  to  the  breast  of  every  reflecting  person 
in  meditating  on  this  subject,  is  the  view  which  the  doctrine  of  limited  pun- 
ishment leads  us  to  take  of  the  correspondence  between  the  gradations  of 
character  in  the  present  world,  and  of  probable  condition  in  the  next.  Let 
no  one  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that  the  sins  in  which  he  allows 
himself  here  are  such  comparative  trifles  that  they  will  be  overlooked.  They 
may  be  more  or  fewer, — they  may  imply  a  deeper  or  a  lighter  stain  of  moral 
guilt ;  but  as  far  as  that  stain  remains  unwashed  out  by  repentance  and 
amendment  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  it  must  remain  to  affect  his  condition 
and  happiness  in  the  next  world.  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  lie.  Moral 
evil  is  and  always  must  be  inseparably  connected  with  natural  evil.  It  can- 
not exist  in  the  soul  without  bringing  its  companion  along  with  it.  As  far  as 
it  goes,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  perception  and  enjoyment  of  celestial 
happiness.  It  must  therefore  be  extirpated,  by  such  means  as  God,  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  (which  are  synonymous  with  what  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  we  call  justice,)  shall  perceive  to  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 
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This  is  a  consideration  peculiarly  awakening  and  alarming  to  those  mixed 
and  imperfect  characters,  so  numerous  in  the  world,  who  may  be  styled 
almost  Christians;  and  in  this  description  may  be  included  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  to  whom  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel  have  been  ad- 
dressed. Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  vice  in  the  world,  it  may  yet 
be  true  that  the  number  of  the  utterly  depraved  and  profligate  is  but  small 
when  compared  with  those  to  whom  the  above  designation  may  be  not  im- 
properly applied.  As  for  the  former,  if  they  are  not  altogether  hardened 
and  unimpressible,  it  is  conceivable  enough  that  at  the  awful  moment  when 
the  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene  are  brought  immediately  into  view,  the 
notion  of  an  eternity  of  punishment  must  fill  them  with  horror  unspeakable ; 
but  the  latter  are  too  apt  to  sooth  themselves  with  the  persuasion  that  their 
offences  are  of  too  light  a  cast  to  call  for  so  severe  an  infliction,  or  at  least 
that  they  may  expiate  them  by  the  efficacy  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  or  by 
flying  in  their  utmost  need  to  the  merits  of  Christ's  atoning  blood.  Now  if 
such  are  the  views  they  take  of  their  future  prospects,  whatever  terrific  ideas 
they  may  have  formed  of  the  eternal  woe  reserved  for  the  wicked,  will  be  coupled 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  a  subject  in  which  they  can  never  have  any  personal 
concern  ;  so  that  they  will  be  apt,  I  should  fear,  to  make  themselves  fatally 
easy  about  their  present  state,  and  their  conduct  during  the  continuance  of 
health  and  strength.  If,  however,  the  doctrine  we  have  been  recommending 
should  appear  to  be  correct,  there  is  an  end  to  all  such  delusive  expectations. 
Sinful  habits  contracted  here  will  necessarily  diminish  our  fitness  for  the 
heavenly  state.  Even  though  we  should  be  admitted  to  it,  they  will  prevent 
us  from  deriving  from  it  the  happiness  it  was  intended  to  communicate. 
Here  or  hereafter  they  must  therefore  be  destroyed. 

These  are  views  of  the  doctrine  of  limited  punishments,  and  consequently 
of  universal  restoration,  which,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  are  calculated  to 
make  a  much  more  powerful  and  salutary  impression  than  that  of  an  eternity 
of  misery  prepared  for  the  wicked.  It  may  not  be  so  terrific  in  appearance ; 
but  as  it  is  more  reconcileable  to  our  notions  of  justice,  and  to  the  concep- 
tions which  both  reason  and  revelation  lead  us  to  form  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter, so  it  excites  no  feeling  of  scepticism  in  the  mind,  and  presents  itself  as 
a  probable  or  even  certain  prospect.  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  topic, 
because  it  is  apt  to  be  altogether  over-looked  by  the  opponents,  and,  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  too  much  so  by  the  friends  of  this  doctrine.  The  former, 
too  well  aware  that  the  terror  of  an  after-reckoning  such  as  they  represent 
to  be  in  store  for  the  wicked,  and  which  some  of  them  well  know  how  to 
depict  in  all  the  tremendous  colours  which  a  glowing  imagination  and  no 
ordinary  powers  of  descriptive  eloquence  can  supply,  is  still  not  so  effectual 
as  could  be  wished  in  restraining  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  are 
ready  to  tax  the  advocates  of  universal  restoration  with  views  and  feelings 
most  adverse  to  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind ;  and  even  some  of  the 
latter,  not  having  attended  sufficiently  to  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
are  sometimes  afraid  to  bring  forward  to  public  notice  what  they  beUeve  to 
be  conformable  both  to  reason  and  to  scripture,  lest  they  should  diminish  the 
effect  of  a  fear  of  future  punishment  in  counteracting  present  temptations. 
They  seem  to  imagine  that  a  salutary  falsehood  is  better  than  a  dangerous 
truth  which  may  be  misunderstood  or  perverted.  At  any  rate,  1  fear  it  is 
certain  that  very  few  of  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  avail  themselves  as 
they  might  do  of  the  resources  which  it  places  at  their  disposal  for  workino- 
efiectually  upon  the  terrors  of  the  wicked.  I  have  said,  upon  the  terrors  of 
the  wicked;  but  perhaps  this  is  an  incorrect  expression,  which  may  lead,  as 
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I  doubt  not  it  often  has  led,  to  great  and  dangerous  misconceptions.  We 
are  indeed  inclined  to  flatter  ourselves  that  this  is  an  appellation  which  ap- 
plies to  but  few  of  us  ;  and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  most  commonly 
employed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  comparatively  speaking,  we  are 
not  mistaken.  If  by  wicked  be  meant,  those  in  whom  sin  predominates, 
who  are  habitual  and  wilful  transgressors  of  God's  law,  who  are  given  up  to 
licentious  indulgences  or  bad  passions,  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  but 
few,  in  comparison  of  those  who  dwell  at  least  in  the  outward  decencies  of 
life,  and  who  do  not  fly  directly  in  the  face  of  the  received  customs  and  opi- 
nions of  the  world.  Their  general  respect  for  public  feeling,  and  their 
strong  desire  to  maintain  a  creditable  station  in  society,  which  they  are  sen- 
sible would  be  denied  to  those  who  are  notorious  for  open  profligacy,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  those  flagrant  violations  of  morality  to 
which  the  application  of  this  strong  epithet  is  usually  confined.  In  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  when  not  influenced  by  strong  temptations 
of  passion  or  self-interest,  their  conduct  is  respectable  ;  they  often  do  really 
benevolent  and  generous  things;  nay,  they  are  occasionally  affected  by  the 
practical  motives  of  piety  and  true  holiness.  But  they  are  still  far  from  the 
character  of  the  true  and  faithful  servant ;  far  from  being  what  the  discipline 
of  this  world,  and  the  motives  and  principles  of  religion  were  intended  to 
render  them. 

Let  such  persons  be  reminded  that  God  will  reward  every  one  according 
to  his  works ;  that  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  fit  for  heaven,  because  the 
instinct  of  nature  teaches  them  that  their  misdeeds  do  not  call  for  such  a  hell 
as  the  votaries  of  Calvinism  have  imagined.  Though  they  may  not  be  guilty 
of  all  wickedness,  yet  one  sinful  habit  indulged  in,  one  divine  law  wilfully 
and  systematically  neglected,  will  produce  a  state  of  mind  inconsistent  with 
true  happiness ;  and  when  traced  to  its  consequences  in  another  world, 
where  the  miserable  sinner,  labouring  under  the  permanent  mischiefs  arising 
from  transient  indulgences,  torn  by  the  pangs  of  unavailing  remorse,  stung 
by  envy,  jealousy,  or  revenge,  will  form  in  the  evil  dispositions  of  his  own 
mind  a  hell  quite  dreadful  enough  in  itself,  without  any  additional  circum- 
stances of  horror  to  appal  the  imagination.  Let  no  one,  then,  be  so  infa- 
tuated, through  a  vain  notion  that  he  is  little  worse  than  the  generality  of 
his  neighbours,  as  to  go  on  treasuring  up  to  himself  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath  and  revelation  of  God's  righteous  judgments. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  observing  that  this  doctrine,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  enables  us  from  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  to  persuade  men  more  effec- 
tually and  powerfully  than  the  common  notion,  and  holds  out  to  the  sinner 
a  prospect  more  truly  alarming  to  those  who  fairly  consider  it,  is  also  more 
encouraging,  both  to  those  who  are  diligently  pressing  forward  on  the  road 
to  improvement,  and  also  to  those  who  with  feelings  inspired  by  the  genuine 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  contemplate  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  hardened  sinner.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
disgusting  than  the  pitiless  exultation  with  which  some  of  those  who  fancy 
themselves  sure  of  their  own  salvation  are  accustomed  to  anticipate  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned ;  towards  whom  they  assure  us  that  it  will  then  be  a 
sin  to  indulge  the  natural  feelings  of  compassion,  or  any  other  sentiment 
than  admiration  of  Him  who  will  thus  exhibit  to  the  universe  a  tremendous 
display  of  the  glories  of  his  vindictive  justice.  They  even  take  pains  to  shew 
that  this  frightful  spectacle  is  fitted  to  heighten,  by  the  effect  of  contrast,  and 
thus  render  more  transporting,  the  happiness  of  the  elect.  Passages  in  this 
strain  might  be  cited  from  the  writings  of  men  in  some  respects  not  unde- 
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servedly  enjoying  a  high  reputation,  which  are  more  worthy  of  the  savage 
yelling  in  hideous  triumph  over  his  victim  writhing  at  the  stake,  than  of  the 
disciple  of  him  who  came  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved.  Those  who  turn  to  this  awful  subject  in  a 
more  rational  and  truly  Christian  spirit,  while  they  remember  with  gratitude 
and  humility  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  they  have  themselves 
been  placed  by  Him  through  whose  grace  they  are  what  they  are,  will  view 
with  compassion  the  less  Favoured  condition  of  others.  No  one  who  pays 
the  slightest  attention  to  what  passes  in  the  world  can  fail  to  perceive  that  in 
every  state  of  society  there  are  multitudes  exposed,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  but  by  uncontroulable  circumstances,  to  such  influences  as  render  it 
almost  inevitable  that  they  should  be  ignorant  and  depraved.  It  is  surely 
difficult,  I  for  one  find  it  impossible,  to  reconcile  such  things  to  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  we  rejoice  to  believe  directs  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  without  the  supposition  that  this  is  not  the  final  state 
of  probation,  but  that  the  sufferings  which  are  inseparable  from  such  a  di- 
seased and  perverted  state  of  the  soul,  are  destined  at  the  appointed  period  to 
work  their  own  cure. 

Dr.  Paley  has  left  us  some  very  judicio-js  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  in  a  sermon,*  the  object  of  which  is  to  shew  the 
fallacy  of  the  common  notion  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  being  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  elect  and  the  repro- 
bate. After  stating  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  this  notion,  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  an  objector  who  represents  them  as  applying  to  the  Chris- 
tian scheme,  he  questions  the  fact  that  such  is  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
demands,  either  from  the  objector,  or  from  those  who  entertain  such  views 
of  the  prospects  held  out  in  the  gospel,  a  proof  that  this  will  be  the  real  order 
of  things.  He  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  though  there  is  certainly  no 
very  distinct  declaration  to  that  effect,  yet  both  reason  and  several  incidental 
intimations  strongly  encourage  the  belief,  that  as  our  experience  in  the  pre- 
sent world  leads  us  to  regard  the  human  race  as  occupying  a  great  variety  of 
degrees  on  the  scale  of  moral  or  religious  improvement  or  degradation,  pass- 
ing into  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn  that  is  to  separate  the  righteous  from  the  wicked ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  condition  in  the  next  world,  where  they  are  to  be  rewarded 
according  to  their  works,  will  present  a  similar  diversity.  He  illustrates  this 
idea  in  a  concise  but  ingenious  manner,  and  shews  very  clearly  its  superiority 
in  point  of  reasonableness  and  moral  efficacy  to  the  notion  generally  prevail- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  the  view  he  has  taken 
of  it  can  be  reconciled  with  what  is  commonly  called  orthodoxy.  The  system 
1  refer  to,  though  apparently  asserted  in  the  articles  of  his  church,  1  am 
aware  that  he  would  have  rejected  as  forming  no  part  of  the  religion  which 
he  had  learnt  from  the  New  Testament.  But  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  it 
will  appear  that  the  suggestion  here  thrown  out,  when  pursued  into  all  its 
consequences,  will  lead  to  some  other  conclusions  which  the  author  was  per- 
haps not  aware  of,  and  would  hardly  have  acknowledged.  He  has  not  ad- 
verted to  them,  though  they  are  tolerably  obvious ;  so  obvious,  indeed,  that 
the  reader  is  expecting  every  moment  to  find  them  introduced,  when  the 
sermon  is,  according  to  the  author's  manner,  somewhat  abruptly  brought  to 
a  close. 


*  Sermons  on  various  Subject?,  Vol.  II.  p.  237. 
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Dr.  Paley  argues  the  question  throughout  as  if  our  good  works  were  to 
furnish  the  criterion  hy  which  we  are  to  be  tried,  and  our  admission  or  re- 
jection on  the  great  day  to  be  determined.  However  conformable  this  doc- 
trine may  be  both  to  reason  and  scripture,  it  would  be  difficult,  I  suspect,  to 
shew  its  conformity  with  the  system  which  represents  the  righteous  and  the 
sinner  as  in  respect  of  justification  before  God  precisely  upon  a  level,  and 
owing  their  different  fate  solely  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Father  for  his 
own  glory  has  been  pleased  to  elect  the  one  and  reject  the  other.  It  is  ge- 
nerally understood,  I  believe,  (though  not  by  any  means  universally,)  by  the 
advocates  of  this  opinion,  that  the  elect  will  be  distinguished  for  good 
works ;  their  admission  into  heaven  does  not,  however,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, depend  on  these,  but  solely  on  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ ;  while  on  the  other  hand  many,  though  by  no  means  all  the  repro- 
bate, have  led  wicked  lives  in  this  world  ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  that 
they  are  doomed  to  eternal  torment,  but  because  they  sinned  in  the  person  of 
their  federal  head  Adam,  whose  offence  is  consequently  imputed  to  them. 
Taking  these  views  of  imputed  sin  and  imputed  righteousness  into  the  ac- 
count, as  furnishing  (in  the  estimation  of  the  orthodox)  the  true  and  only 
ground  of  future  admission  or  rejection,  happiness  or  misery,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  what  way,  consistently  with  the  system,  however  loudly  both  reason 
and  scripture  may  call  for  it,  we  can  apply  such  a  graduated  scale  to  the  con- 
dition allotted  to  mankind  in  a  future  state,  as  Dr.  Paley  suggests. 

But  there  is  another  important  conclusion  to  which  it  seems  to  me  natu- 
rally to  lead  us  ;  and  that  is,  the  possibility  of  passing  from  one  of  these 
states  to  the  other.  Those  at  least  who  are  introduced  to  a  state  of  reward — 
to  a  condition  which  deserves  in  any  the  most  modified  sense  to  be  called 
one  of  happiness  for  a  rational  and  intellectual  being — must  be  enabled 
to  continue  the  exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  and  probably,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  they  have  made  here,  under  circumstances  more 
advantageous  to  a  continued  improvement.  No  one  can  suppose  that  they 
are  destined  to  rest  contented  and  satisfied  with  their  present  attainments; 
or  that  the  happiness  of  a  future  state  is  to  consist  in  mere  rest  or  unprofita- 
ble speculation.  Doubtless  the  blessed  spirits  made  perfect  are  advancing 
continually  in  the  divine  likeness,  and  going  on  through  endless  ages  from 
one  degree  of  glory  to  another.  Now  if  this  is  the  case  with  all  those  who 
are  admitted  to  heaven,  and  if,  as  Dr.  Paley  says,  there  may  be  as  little  to 
choose  in  the  conditions  of  the  lowest  that  are  admitted  and  the  best  that  are 
rejected  as  there  is  in  their  characters,  who  shall  say  that  these  latter  may  not 
be  introduced  to  a  state  of  discipline  and  correction  ;  who  shall  deny  them 
the  benefit  of  that  activity  which  seems  an  essential  attribute  of  mind,  under 
circumstances  which,  though  in  the  first  instance  penal  and  involving  much 
suffering,  may  be  for  that  very  reason  adapted  to  bring  them  to  a  sight  and 
sense  of  their  sins  and  their  duty,  and  tfius  to  place  them  at  length  on  the 
same  level  in  moral  and  religious  attainments,  which  had  been  reached  by 
some  of  those  who  were  in  the  first  instance  admitted  to  a  state  of  reward .'' 
Again,  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  uniform,  unbroken  gradation  from  the 
higi)est  to  the  lowest,  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  which  excludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  transition  as  has  here  been  suggested  from  one  side  of  it  to 
the  other,  from  any  one  state  to  that  immediately  above  it,  and  by  conse- 
quence, (only  allow  time  enough,)  from  the  very  lowest  to  the  very  highest  ? 
Such  appears  to  me  to  be  a  not  unfair,  practical  inference  from  the  views 
suggested  by  this  excellent  and  valuable  writer.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  they  tend  in  the  smallest  degree  to  weaken  the  efficacy  of  the  prospects 
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held  out  to  us  in  a  future  state  as  the  sanction  of  the  divine  laws  in  the  pre- 
sent state.  For  they  proceed  in  every  instance  upon  the  strict  apphcation  of 
the  principle  that  we  shall  be  tried  according  to  our  works.  The  more  sinful 
our  conduct  has  been  here,  the  more  degraded,  sensual,  and  selfish  our  de- 
sires and  pursuits,  the  more  inconsistent  our  habits  and  prevailing  tastes  with 
a  state  of  pure  and  spiritual  blessedness,  of  course  the  lower  must  be  the  con- 
dition assigned  to  us  hereafter;  not  as  a  satisfaction  to  vindictive  justice,  but 
as  the  necessary  consequence,  arising  inevitably  from  the  very  nature  of 
things.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  sin  to  produce  misery;  it  is  the  nature  of 
low,  carnal,  and  sordid  pursuits,  of  violent  and  bad  passions,  to  produce  a 
habit  of  mind  which  is  incapable  of  tasting  the  refined  joys  prepared  for  the 
faithful  in  the  mansions  of  their  Father's  house.  In  this  lower  and  more 
degraded  state,  the  sufferings  of  such  as  are  reduced  to  it  will  of  course  be 
more  severe ;  the  evil  habits  more  inveterate  and  deeply  rooted  ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  introducing  the  salutary  influence  of  moral  discipline,  of  serious  re- 
flection upon  the  causes  of  their  present  miserable  condition,  will  be  so  much 
the  greater,  while  the  series  of  transitions  before  spoken  of  which  is  to  be 
successfully  performed  by  these  unhappy  beings,  before  they  can  be  at  length 
made  fit  for  entering  even  upon  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  celestial  hosts,  into 
the  humblest  mansions  of  their  Father's  house,  is  in  the  same  proportion 
more  extensive.  What  length  of  time  will  be  required  for  effecting  these 
transformations  is  known  only  to  Him  who  seeth  and  knowelh  all  things ;  but 
who  halh  reserved  this  among  the  secret  things  which  he  has  not  thought  it 
necessary,  or  perhaps  conducive  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  welfare,  that  we 
should  be  informed  of.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  it  will  be 
different  in  different  cases;  nevertheless  we  humbly  hope  that  it  is  permitted 
us,  when  mourning  over  the  vice  and  folly  which  deform  our  world,  to  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  belief  that  to  all  the  means  of  making  progress  will  be 
afforded.  Doubtless  at  all  periods  through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity  there 
will  be  various  degrees  of  advancement  towards  the  unattainable  perfections 
of  the  Divine  nature,  as  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory;  but  we 
rejoice  to  persuade  ourselves  that  nothing  forbids  the  cheering  hope  that  a 
period  is  appointed  in  the  inscrutable  counsels  of  Providence,  when  the  last 
enemy  shall  indeed  be  destroyed  ;  when  all  the  intelligent  creatures  of  God 
shall  become  true  disciples  of  Christ,  and  shall  see  the  face  of  the  Son  of 
man  ;  when  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

We  are  aware  that  the  apostle  adds,  "  but  every  man  in  his  own  order ;" 
from  which  we  think  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  there  will  be  various 
periods  at  which  those  who  have  made  different  degrees  of  progress  here  in 
their  preparation  for  heaven  will  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  privi- 
leges. Christ  is  the  first-fruits  ;  afterwards  those  that  are  Christ's,  those 
who  have  shewn  themselves  here  in  the  character  of  true  and  faithful  disci- 
ples, will  be  admitted  with  him  at  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  ;  then,after 
that  (ura)  Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father.  The  coming  of  Christ,  therefore,  it  appears,  is  not  the  end  ; 
for  what  is  to  happen  first  ?  Why  all  things  are  to  be  sutxlued  unto  him  ; 
the  last  enemy  is  to  be  destroyed,  even  death.  But  can  it  be  said  that  the 
last  enemy  is  destroyed,  so  long  as  there  continue  to  be  those  who  remain 
subject  to  his  power  ;  or,  what  is  so  much  worse,  exfwsed  to  all  the  un- 
speakable miseries  cf  hell  ?  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  receive  the  authority 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  this  subject,  it  would  seem  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  cannot  be  finally  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  God  his  Father,  until  all 
shall  be  finally  collected  into  one  sheep-fold  under  one  Shepherd.     That 
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there  will  ever  be  a  perfect  equality  established  among  the  rational  creatures 
of  God,  in  respect  of  their  progress  in  the  Divine  likeness,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  believe ;  however  true  it  may  be,  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  a  course  of  moral  discipline  extending  through  endless  ages,  in  conformity 
with  the  principle  of  association  to  produce  a  continual  approximation  to 
such  a  state.  At  all  finite  distances  of  time,  it  appears  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  those  who  are  so  much  further  advanced  on  their  heaven- 
ward journey  here,  as  the  Christian  saint  is  before  the  abandoned  profligate, 
will  retain  their  advantage.  And  in  this  sense  it  may  even  be  true  that  the 
punishment  of  sin,  that  is,  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  it  to  the  sinner, 
may  last  for  ever.  Though  we  should  suppose  that  he  will  ultimately  be 
released  from  a  state  of  positive  misery,  and  even  attain  to  a  high  degree 
of  improvement,  and  be  advanced  to  an  exalted  rank  among  glorified 
spirits,  still  it  may  be  true,  that  in  every  period  of  his  existence  he  will  be 
worse  off  than  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  not  been  a  sinner  in  the 
present  state. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  that  there  are  some 
professed  advocates  of  eternal  punishments,  whose  doctrine,  when  fairly 
explained,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this  ;  if  so,  it  is  evident  that  they  can 
be  Calvinists  only  in  name ;  and  they  differ  from  the  Universalists  in  a 
mere  shadow,  or  a  slight  peculiarity  of  language  not  worth  the  disputing 
about ;  and  which  both  parties  may  at  length  happily  perceive  is  only  the 
veil  of  a  real  uniformity  of  sentiment.  So  perish  all  the  bitter  dissensions 
which  at  present  divide  Christian  brethren  in  hostility  from  each  other. 

Halifax.  W.  T. 


LETTERS  FROM   GERMANY. 

Nos.  III.  and  IV.* 

Sir,  Heidelberg. 

The  philosophical  public  of  Germany  have  been  for  some  time  past 
withdrawing  from  the  metaphysical  speculations  in  which  system  after 
system  had  been  swallowed  up  without  leaving  behind  them  any  vestige  of 
discovery  ;  and  are  at  length  collecting  themselves  upon  the  firm  ground 
of  experience.  They  have  found  that  by  chasing  phantoms  on  the  fairy 
land  of  a  priori  assumptions  and  ideal  abstractions,  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
in  philosophy,  and  that  in  religious  speculations  one  meteor  has  glimmered 
and  vanished  only  to  be  succeeded  by  another,  leaving  the  inquirer  baffled 
and  perplexed,  and  always  in  want  of  a  certain  guide  to  truth.  Still  the 
language  of  the  Kantische  school  pervades  more  or  less  most  of  the  depart- 
ments of  literature  ;  and  at  the  present  time  in  Berlin,  Professor  Hegel  has 
been  able  to  gather  round  him  numerous  disciples,  I  suppose  rather  juvenile. 
The  doctrine  of  his  school  out-Kants  Kant  in  transcending  abstruseness  and 
temerity.  As  to  its  religious  bearing,  it  appears  to  flow  in  a  direct  course 
into  the  frozen  deep  of  a  sort  of  ideal  Pantheism.  Its  examiner  in  the 
Hermes  finds  a  coincidence  in  the  speculations  with  some  of  the  opinions 
and  reasonings  of  Spinoza.     As  they  are  either  unprofitable  or   unintelli- 

*  For  Nos.  1.  and  II,  slj  pp,  545  and  585, 
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gible,  I  shall  not  extract  from  them.     The  following  passage  is  only  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  author's  manner  ;  it  is  taken  from  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Philo- 
sophical Knowledge :    "  Kant  once  pronounced  the  strong  expression  that 
the  understanding  of  man  is  the  lawgiver  of  nature.      He   was  humble 
enough  to  explain  this  expression  of  the  universal  forms  of  time  and  space  : 
but  others  have  gone  beyond  him,  and  exulted  to  have  the  forms,  categories, 
ideas  of  all  existence,  in  the  laws  of  thinking,  and  to  develop  them  out  of 
human  thought.     I  will  not  remain  behind  in  this  sublime  art.     The  prin- 
ciple of  the  independence  of  reason,  of  its  absolute  self-sufficiency,  from  the 
time  of  Kant,  has  been  regarded  as  a  universal  principle  of  philosophy,  as 
one  of  the  decisions  of  time,  and  to  this  decision,  so  far  from  opposing  it, 
I  yield  homage  and  allegiance.     Experience  is  the  starting  ground  of  phi- 
losophy which  has  no  other  object  than  experience ;  but  on  this  ground  I 
do  not  remain.     I  soon  drop  the  experience,  raise  myself  above  it,  and  soar 
into  the  open  region  of  thinking  a  priori,  and  now  commences  its  original, 
perfect,  self-sufficient  operation.     Here   I  sit,   shaping  forms  of  thought, 
developing  categories  and  ideas  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  and  glorious,  that  I 
possess  this  original,  self-active  power  of  forming  ideas  out  of  conceptions  a 
priori ;  that  these  ideas,  all  in  their  necessity,  stand  before  me  as  a  thick 
phalanx ;  that  I  now  look  back  upon  the  facts  of  experience,  and  discover 
in  them  a  separate  and  after-formation  of  thought  and  its  ideas  ;  and  that  I 
can  point  to  the  things  of  experience  and  say  exultingly.  Behold  it  is  in 
fact  as  I  in  my  a  priori  thoughts  have  developed  that  it  must  be."     But 
enough  of  chimera.     The  critic  upon  Hegel's  philosophy  (so  called)  in  the 
Hermes,  describes  it  as  a  work  remarkable  only  for  the  most  sophistical 
perplexing  of  the  most  simple  thoughts.     In  the  same  critique  he  offers  his 
own  induction  of  Theism  ;  and  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
plainest  reasoning,  such  as  the  apostle's  argument  from  the  things  that  are 
made  of  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  is  here  not  unfrequently  involved 
in  metaphysical  obscurity,  or  clothed  in  terms  which  are  not  understood, 
and  are  not  always  intelligible,  any  where  else :  "  When  I  infer  the  Divine 
existence  from  the  contingency  of  things  in  nature,  (they  are  events,  they 
begin  to  be,)  and  from  their  adaptation  to  an   end,  I   set  out  from  the 
phaenomenon,  the  world  ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  spectacle  that  I  rise  to  the 
idea  of  a  God,  and  what  the  idea  involves,   for  he  who  stops  at  the  contem- 
plation of  the  facts  of  nature  will  never  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God. 
The  condition  of  contingency  and  relationship  to  an  end,  are  unquestionably 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  through  them  I  rise  to  the  being  of  a  God.     It  is 
these  which  connect  my  acquaintance  with  nature,  and  my  recognition  of 
Deity  with  one  another,  and  the  process  of  the  mind  is  this  ;  I  apply  to  the 
natural  world  certain  ideas  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  view  of  its 
phaBnomena  ;  I  cannot  substantiate  them  in  the  world  itself,  that  is,  when  I 
think  upon  the  facts  in  nature  as  events  or  contingencies,   I  connect  with 
them  the  idea  of  a  cause,  but  I  do  not  find  in  nature  what  has  been  called 
the  sufficient  cause  ;  that  is,  I  do  not  find  in  the  phaenoraena  my  idea  veri- 
fied, since  they  oft'er  to  me  only  conditional  (second)  causes,  and  an  infinite 
regression  of  them,  but  not  an  absolute,  a  first  cause.     In  the  idea  of  an  end 
is  involved  relationship  to  an  intelligence,  and  the  inference  from  an  object 
or  end  in  the  natural  world  to  the  existence  of  God,  rests  upon  the  notice 
that  intelligence  in  a  proper  and  sufficient  sense  is  not  in  nature  itself.     But 
since  the  positive  ideas  of  cause  and  end  are  not  seen  verified  in  the  world 
itself,  the  mind  passes  on  beyond  it.     The  ideas  are  in  truth  conceptions  of 
the  understanding,  but  the  power  which,  not  finding  their  equivalents  in 
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nature,  refers  them  to  that  which  is  above  nature,  is  reason."  Many  of 
your  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  escape  from  this  profound  into  open  day, 
and  it  shines  out  brightly  in  the  following  anecdote  of  Rousseau :  On  a 
mild  autumnal  morning  before  sunrise,  Madame  d'  Epinal  said  to  Rousseau, 
"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  friend,  but  1  cannot  help  it;  the  reasoning  of  St. 
Lambert  (against  the  being  of  a  God),  which  he  brought  forward  the  last 
evening,  appears  to  me  to  be  strong,  and  to  prevail  over  the  arguments  on 
the  opposite  side."  "  Yes,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "  I  must  confess 
often,  when  I  sit  with  my  hands  upon  my  eyes,  or  in  the  dark  night,  after 
having  passed  a  tumultuous  day,  when  sickness  or  men  have  wounded  me, 
such  reasonings  appear  to  me  also  to  give  evidence  against  the  being  of  a 
wise  ruler  of  the  world.  But,  lady,  see  there  ;"  (and  he  pointed  enthusi- 
astically with  his  head  and  hands  raised  towards  heaven ;)  "  Behold,  the  sun 
rises  and  scatters  the  cloud  which  covered  the  earth,  and  brings  before  me 
this  wonderful  and  sublime  scene  of  great  nature.  I  require  nothing  more 
to  expel  every  doubt  from  my  heart.  I  have  found  again  my  trust,  my 
God,  my  confidence  in  heaven.  I  wonder ;  I  prostrate  myself  before  the 
Omnipresent ;  I  adore."  A  parallel  passage  in  a  different  manner  occurs 
in  the  works  of  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  Germany,  Mendelsohn  : 
"  The  Atheist  asks,  what  God  is  ?  Shew  him  what  God  has  done  :  shew 
him  the  whole  majesty  of  the  creation,  and  all  the  beauty  and  perfection 
which  it  contains  :  tell  him  God  has  produced  all,  sustains  all,  after  the  laws 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  which  we  find  the  proof  in  every  sun-mote,  as 
well  as  in  ourselves.  Not  satisfied  with  this  reply,  he  still  asks,  What  is 
God  himself  ?  When  I  tell  you  what  any  thing  does  or  suffers,  question 
me  no  farther  what  it  is.  The  Materialist  holds  all  simple,  spiritual  exist- 
ences to  be  creations  of  the  brain.  He  asks,  What  is  your  simple,  spiritual 
existence,  which  must  have  neither  magnitude,  nor  figure,  nor  colour,  nor 
extension  ?  In  vain  you  lead  him  into  himself,  and  make  him  observe 
what  passes  within  himself,  when  he  thinks  and  feels,  desires  and  refuses, 
acts  and  suffers.  All  this  does  not  satisfy  him  and  solve  his  question. 
What  is  the  soul  if  it  is  not  corporeal  ?  He  reflects  not  that  we  know  of 
body  itself  nothing  more  than  what  it  does  and  what  it  suffers,  and  that  be- 
yond the  action  and  the  suffering  of  any  thing,  nothing  is  ever  in  our 
thoughts."  I  am  tempted  to  add  a  passage  which  is  in  some  affinity  with 
the  preceding,  by  the  pleasure  it  affords  me  at  this  great  epoch  in  political 
history  to  add  the  homage  of  an  obscure  and  unknown  individual  to  the 
patriotic  name  of  Benjamin  Constant.  In  the  celebrated  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  reprinted  in  his  Melanges  de  Litt6rature 
and  de  Politique,  is  an  illustration  of  that  kind  of  natural  superstition  and 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  supernatural,  through  which,  he  says,  the  loftiest 
and  strongest  minds  seek  to  place  themselves  in  connexion  with  universal 
nature,  and  inquire  into  their  own  destiny :  "  I  believe  that  no  man  who 
surveys  an  unbounded  horizon,  or  walks  on  the  shore  of  an  agitated  sea,  or 
raises  his  eyes  to  the  starry  heavens,  is  a  stranger  on  these  occasions  to  a 
feeling  which  he  cannot  analyze  or  make  plain  to  himself.  It  might  be 
said,  a  voice  descends  from  the  lofty  skies  ;  it  rises  from  the  summits  of  the 
rocks ;  it  is  repeated  in  the  rushing  stream  and  sounding  forest ;  it  comes 
forth  from  the  depth  of  the  abyss.  Even  in  the  laborious  flight  of  the  raven, 
the  scream  of  the  birds  of  night,  the  distant  roar  of  the  wild  beast,  there 
seems  to  be  a  prophetic  language.  Only  those  things  which  man  has  made 
for  his  use  are  silent,  because  they  are  without  life ;  and  even  these,  when 
the  time  of  their  use  is  past,  regain  a  mysterious  life.     The  breath  of  de- 
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struction  which  decomposes  them,  brings  them  back  into  connexion  with 
nature.  New  edifices  are  silent ;  the  ruin  speaks."  Bonsteten,  in  his 
Etudes  de  l'  Homme,  has  presumed  beyond  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  in  a 
passage  which  brings  to  mind  what  has  been  said  more  discreetly  (I  quote 
through  the  German)  by  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  eloquent  sermon,  Man  the 
Image  of  his  Maker.  "  I  have  the  ground  for  the  belief  in  God,  and  in  my 
immortality,  in  my  own  nature  and  consciousness.  Man  is  not  merely  a 
proof  of  the  Divine  existence ;  he  is  also  an  image  of  God.  There  is  in 
God  what  is  human,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  what  is  divine ;  the  difference 
is  not  of  kind  but  of  degree  ;  the  infinite  divides  them  without  making  them 
dissimilar.  God  is,  what  man  also  is,  but  with  his  own  divine  attributes  of 
Eternity,  Infinity,  Omnipotence.  In  a  word,  God  is  the  ideal  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  the  creature  is  the  imperfect  image  of  the  Creator.  To  his  full 
development  he  requires  another  time,  another  life.  That  sense  of  want 
which  never  forsakes  us,  the  weariness  of  the  world,  the  anticipation  of  a 
future  state  which  shall  be  better  suited  to  the  capacities  of  our  nature,  in 
short  the  universal  faith  of  the  whole  human  race,  all  proves  the  truth  of  the 
philosophical  and  religious  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  Bon- 
steten is  described  in  a  late  publication  by  Damiron  as  a  spirituafist  and  in- 
vestigator of  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  soul,  its  intelligence,  sensibility, 
liberty.  Of  the  last  he  professes  to  have  no  definite  idea.  His  religious 
views  are  derived  solely  from  his  Psychology.  Damiron's  essay  is  particu- 
larly interesting  at  this  time,  when  France  is  without  a  national  dominant 
church  ;  its  subject  and  title  is  Sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France 
au  dix-neuvieme  siecle.  It  indicates,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  philosophy  has 
there  begun  to  retrace  her  steps  and  seek  religious  truth. 

J.  M. 


Sib, 
That  part  of  the  sixtieth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  which  contains 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  has  been  held  by 
some  critics  to  be  a  later  addition,  and  borrowed  probably  from  the  eightv- 
fifth  apostolic  canon  with  some  alteration.  The  words  of  the  canon  are 
these :  "  Private  psalms  must  not  be  read  in  the  church,  nor  uncanonical 
books,  but  solely  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;"  (so 
far  the  genuineness  of  the  text  was  never  disputed ;)  "  the  books  which 
must  be  read  are,  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Genesis  of  the  world,  the  Ex- 
odus out  of  Egypt,  &c.  Of  the  New  Testament,  the  Gospels  accordincr  to 
Matthew,  Mark,  &c."  (the  same  as  in  our  New  Testament  canon,  exceptino- 
the  Apocalypse).  Dr.  Bickell,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Marburg,  hav- 
ing lately  examined  the  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  part  of 
the  canon,  has  communicated  the  facts  and  the  result  to  Dr.  UUman's 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies  and  Criticism.  The  most  remarkable  fact 
which  fell  under  his  examination  is,  not  merely  the  opposite  evidences  in 
authorities  of  the  same  order,  but  the  opposition  and  equipoise  of  proof  in 
one  instance  in  the  same  authority.  An  Arabic  manuscript  has  among  the 
Greek  Councils  the  Synod  of  Antioch  with  eighty-three  canons,  that  is, 
twenty-four  Antiochian,  and  fifty-nine  Laodicean  ;  and  here  the  last  canon 
contains  the  scripture  catalogue,  and  in  it  the  Apocalypse  and  Didaskalia  of 
the  apostles  ;  lower  down  in  the  same  codex  appears  the  Laodicean  Council 
[apart,  and  now  without  the  scripture  catalogue.  Since  there  is  no  internal 
jground  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  our  canon  of  books  of  the  Old  and 
[Sew  Testaments,  and  the  less  because  it  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  Cyril- 
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lus,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  differing  from  his,  catalogue  only  in  the  order  of  the 
books,  the  present  examination  is  limited  entirely  to  external  proofs.  The 
sources  of  evidence  are  the  collections  of  Greek  Synods,  which  include  that 
of  Laodicea ;  either  the  Greek  text  itself  extant  in  separate  collections  of 
canons  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  synopses  and  systematized  collections  ;  or 
in  Latin  translations.  For,  of  the  oriental  translations,  not  yet  nearly  de- 
scribed, in  Paris,  the  Arabic  codex  above-mentioned  was  the  only  one  which 
our  inquirer  found  useful  to  his  purpose.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  evidence  which  he  has  been  able  to  derive  from  these 
sources.  Most  of  the  printed  Greek  collections  of  Synodical  decrees  have 
the  scripture  catalogue  as  a  genuine  part  of  the  Laodicean  canon  ;  but  the 
greatest  number  of  them  rest  upon  the  authority  of  manuscripts  certainly 
not  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  twelfth  century,  since  they  contain  the 
scholia  of  Zonaras  and  Balsamon,  who  lived  about  that  time.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  printed  Greek  collection  which  rests  upon  manuscript  authority  of 
much  greater  antiquity.  It  was  published  by  Tilius,  an.  1540,  and  repub- 
lished by  Ehinger,  an.  1614.  In  this  state  of  the  printed  evidence,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  examine  carefully  the  manuscript  authorities,  and  to 
learn  how  the  last  Laodicean  canon  is  situated  in  the  codices  of  the  Greek 
canons,  and  whether  it  has  suffered  alteration.  As  we  have  no  manuscript 
of  a  separate  collection  which  appears  to  be  older  than  the  eighth  century, 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  canon  in  question  must  be  proved  from  synopses, 
systematized  collections,  Latin  or  other  translations,  and  special  aids,  some 
of  uhich  go  back  to  the  fifth  century.  A  very  important  evidence  is  a  ma- 
nuscript in  the  Bodleian  Library,  described  in  the  catalogue  of  manuscripts 
of  England  and  Ireland  (Oxon.  1697),  the  Baroccian  codex.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  Greek  ecclesiastical  decrees  of  greater  antiquity  than  all  the  other 
known  manuscripts.  Its  latest  article,  that  of  the  second  Nicene  Council,  is 
earlier  than  the  year  787.  In  this  collection,  distinguished  by  its  greatest 
antiquity,  the  Scripture  Catalogue  does  not  make  a  part  of  the  Laodicean 
canons.  Thus  far  the  evidence  of  manuscripts  is  judged  to  be  strongest 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  part  of  the  canon.  But  there  is 
very  strong  evidence  on  the  other  side  proceeding  from  the  Latin  collections 
which  contain  what  is  called  the  Isidorian  Version.  Here  the  Scripture 
Catalogue  stands  in  the  fifty-ninth  Laodicean  canon,  in  unbroken  and 
immediate  connexion  with  that  part  of  the  canon  of  which  the  genuineness 
was  never  disputed.  The  value  of  this  evidence  appears  from  the  history  of 
the  Versio  Isidoria.  It  bears  the  name  of  one  author  ;  but  it  has  grown  up 
by  degrees  to  what  it  is  in  the  Spanish  collection  of  Synods.  The  Bishop 
of  Rome  at  first  acknowledged  expressly  and  officially  only  the  Greek  de- 
crees of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  of  them  there  were  very  early  different 
translations.  Afterwards  other  Synodical  canons  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
private  hands.  The  first  were  those  of  the  three  Greek  Councils,  Ancyra- 
num,  Neo-Ca^sariense,  Gangrense — whether  of  Italian  or  African  execution 
requires  examination.  These  translations  were  the  trunk  of  what  was  after- 
wards Culled  the  Isidorian  Version.  By  degrees  the  translation  of  later  Greek 
Synods  was  made,  and  the  Laodicean  came  into  the  collection  in  the  course 
of  the  fifth  century.  It  passed  from  Italy  into  Gaul,  and  thence  into  Spain, 
where  it  came  to  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  one  author.  That  the  catalogue 
in  this  collection  is  not  an  addition  of  the  Latin  translator  is  proved  by  the 
important  fact,  that  in  the  common  Greek  collection  of  canons  the  Scripture 
Catalogue  always  appears,  at  first  indeed  rather  apart,  then  as  an  integral 
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part  of  the  fifty-niuth  canon,  and  at  last  as  a  sixtieth  canon,  and  that  ia  the 
first  form  it  appears  in  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  ninth  century.     The  con- 
clusion is,  that  there  must  have  existed  Greek  manuscripts  of  a  collection  of 
canons,  which  contained,  in  those  of  the  Laodicean  Council,  our  present 
Scripture  Catalogue,  as  early  as  the  fifch  century.     There  remains  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining,  whether  to  give  credit  to  the  very  ancient  collection, 
which  contains  not  our  canon,  or  to  the  collection,  also  of  great  antiquity, 
which  has  it ;  especially  as  both  forms  appear  in  the  Arabic  translation 
above-mentioned.     A  solution  is  sugsjested  which  is  ingenious,  but  conjec- 
tural ;  that  the  Laodicean  canon  of  the  Scriptures  was  originally  in  the 
decrees  of  that  Council ;  but  that  at  the  time  when  the  spurious  Apostolic 
Canons  came  to  be  more  known,  and  to  have  authority,  which  happened  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  catalogue  was  removed  from  some  codices,  and  from 
those  most  which  were  most  widely  diffused,  for  the  reason,  that  there 
existed  in   the  apostolic  canons  another  catalogue  supposed  to  be  more 
perfect.     When,   by  the  Trulian   Council,    near  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Scripture  Catalogue  in  the  Apostolic  Canons 
was  rejected  with  good  reason,  namely,  the  Constitutions  of  Clement,  the 
Laodicean  canon,  in  which  that  book  had  never  been  inserted,  was  sought 
after,  and  brought  again  into  the  common  collection.     It  is  remarkable, 
that  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  decision  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  of 
the  different  biblical  catalogues  in  the  collection  of  ecclesiastical  decrees, 
re-printed  anno  1800,  is  the  true  one.     There  are  in  the  collection  the 
Catalogues  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Athanasius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Amphilachus,  and  Hippo.    In  the  Roman  Church,  since 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  there  has  been  no  question  respecting 
the  canonical  books,  though  in  the  older  Latin  collections  some  catalogues 
appear  which  differ  from  one  another,  namely,  those  of  the  Councils  of  Lao- 
dicea, and  Carthage,  of  Innocent  L,  and  Gelasius.    "  We  Protestants,"  says 
Professor  Bickell,  "  acknowledge  herein  no  external  authority;  but  we  abide 
by  the  result  of  an  impartial  and  diligent  historico-critical  investigation." 

The  same  Journal  contains  an  elucidation  of  the  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  John  by  Dr.  Lange,  Professor  at  Jena.  After  premising  that  the 
meaning  of  every  writer  should  be  explained  by  comparing  expressions 
contained  in  his  writings,  without  having  recourse  to  the  history  of  contem- 
porary opinions,  unless  the  former  method  of  interpretation  has  been  found 
to  be  insufficient,  he  offers  an  exposition  collected  from  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelist,  which  also  may  be  confirmed  by  the  historical  method.  His 
explanation  is  founded  upon  the  interchange  of  the  expressions,  the  Word, 
the  Light,  and  the  Life,  by  the  Evangelist  John,  and  the  comparisoa  of  what 
is  predicated  of  each. 

The  predicates  of  the  Life  are,  the  eternal  life,  the  life  was  with  the 
Father,  the  eternal  life  is  God,  the  life  was  Christ. 

The  predicates  of  the  Light  are,  the  true  light,  God  is  in  the  light,  the 
light  is  God. 

The  predicates  of  the  Logos  are,  the  Word  was  in  the  beginning,  was 
with  God,  was  God. 

It  is  said  of  the  Life  that  it  was  made  man'*est ;  of  the  Li^ht  that  it  came 
into  the  world ;  of  the  Logos  that  it  became  flesh.  The  three  terms  are 
bound  together  in  the  expressions,  the  Light  of  Life,  the  Word  of  Life. 
The  interchange  is  established  by  a  copious  citation  of  passages  from  the 
Gospel  and  the  first  epistle  of  John.  In  this  interchange  of  terras  God  is 
declared  to  be  light  and  life  in  the  abstract,  since  he  is  the  source  of  light 
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and  life,  and  Christ  is  called  the  light  and  the  life,  since  he  is  the  channel 
of  conveyance,  having  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  so  being  the  light  of 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  God  is  declared  to  be  the  Logos  in  the  abstract, 
since  he  is  the  source  of  all  truth,  of  all  revelation ;  and  Christ  is  called 
Logos,  as  the  channel,  through  whom  the  truth  has  been  revealed  :  for  the 
expression,  the  Word  became  flesh,  corresponds  clearly  with  the  expressions 
the  life  was  made  manifest,  and  the  light  came  into  the  world. 

If  the  double  use  and  application  of  the  same  word  Logos,  seems  strange 
to  us,  it  is  only  because  our  language  want?  a  word,  which,  like  the  Greek 
word,  expresses  both  thought  and  the  utterance  of  the  thought,  the  divine 
reason,  and  speech  through  which  it  is  revealed.  By  keeping  in  view  this 
two-fold  meaning  and  double  application  of  the  word,  we  shall  have  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  whole  introduction  of  John :  and  if  in  any 
part  the  clear  exposition  of  it  must  be  paraphrastical,  this  arises  solely  from 
our  want  of  a  word  equivalent  to  Logos,  which  is  applied  abstractedly  to  God, 
as  the  light,  the  life,  the  truth,  the  logos,  the  source  of  revelation,  and  in  its 
other  meaning  to  Christ,  the  light,  the  life,  the  truth,  the  logos,  the  channel 
of  Divine  revelation. 

The  Professor  finds  his  exposition  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  use  of 
the  phrase,  the  word  of  God,  in  more  ancient  times.  The  act  of  God  in 
creating  was  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  act  of  man  in  speaking.  Hence 
we  read.  Wis.  ix.  1,  "  By  thy  word  thou  hast  made  all  things;"  and  in  the 
Hebrews,  "  The  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  God,"  This  thought 
was  amplified  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  and  Philo  made  use  of  it  to  con- 
struct a  way  for  connecting  Platonic  notions  with  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
plain  that  in  the  third  and  tenth  verses,  "  All  things  were  made  by  it,  the 
Logos  ;  it  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  it ;"  the  Evangelist 
had  in  his  thoughts  the  creative  word  of  God,  or  God  creating  all  things  by 
his  word,  and  we  may  be  sure,  through  the  association  of  ideas,  that  by  the 
Logos,  in  the  first  verse,  he  meant  the  same  thing. 

J.  M. 


MEMOIR   OF  THE  REV.   ALEXANDER  WAUOH,   D.  D.* 

We  beg  to  recommend  to  our  readers  a  new  method  of  reading,  or  at 
least  of  beginning,  a  book  of  biography ;  a  method  which  we  congratulate 
ourselves  on  having  discovered,  as  it  saves  us  from  various  perplexities  and 
errors  into  which  we  were  formerly  led  by  biographers  in  general,  and 
especially  by  reverend  biographers.  Wc  begin,  as  directed  by  Dr.  Watts, 
with  the  title-page,  and  tlien  proceed  to  the  table  of  contents,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  there  is  original — of  letters,  journals,  or  sermons — in  the 
volume.  Then  we  turn  back  to  the  portrait,  if  there  be  one,  then  forward 
again  to  the  letters  ;  and  having  compared  the  physiognomy  with  the  cor- 
respondence so  as  to  form  our  own  notions  of  the  tone  of  mind  and  spirits 
of  our  subject,  we  prepare  to  hear  what  the  biographer  has  to  say.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  understanding  the  subject  presented,  for  it  might  safely 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  VVaiigli,  D.  D.  With  Selections  from  his 
Epistolary  Correspondence,  Pulpit  Ilecollections,  &c.  By  Uev.  James  Hay,  M.  A., 
and  Rev.  Henry  IJclfragc,  D.D.     Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co,     London,     1830. 
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be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  those  reverend  biographers  who  have  of  late 
come  before  the  public  either  do  not  understand  the  man  they  describe,  or  do 
not  intend  that  the  public  should.     For  instance,  a  simple,  straight-forward 
reader  will  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  book  before  us  till  he  gets  to  the 
end  ;  and  what  he  learns  at  the  end  compels  him  to  unlearn  what  he  was 
told  at  the  beginning.     There  is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Waugh,  full  of 
spirit  and  truth,  so  as  to  impress  a  conviction  of  likeness  ;  and  conveying 
an  expression  of  such  intellectual  power  and  beauty  as  to  arrest  one  at 
setting  out.     But  there  is  no  reconciling  the  tone  of  the  Memoir  with  the 
tone  of  the  portrait.     We  are  told  the  extent  of  parental  discipline  which 
was  practised  among  the  class  of  society  in  Scotland  to  which  the  Waugh 
family  belonged,  and  that  young  Alexander  was  subjected  to  its  utmost 
strictness  ;  we  begin  to  wonder  how  he  came  by  such  a  countenance.     We 
are  told  of  his  repentance  for  having  mixed  philosophy  with  his  youthful 
religion  ;  we  see  nothing  like  this  in  the  portrait.    We  hear  of  his  struggles, 
and  strivings,  and  despondency  ;  we  deny  nothing  of  this  ;  but  there  were 
intervals,  large  intervals  in  which  he  was  easy,  happy — in  which  he  revelled 
in  life.     How  do  we  know  ?     Why,  from  the  portrait.     Judging  from  the 
comments  and  panegyrics  of  the  writers  alone  we  should  have  the  general 
impression  of  an  anxious,  melancholy  dispenser  of  the  gospel  threats  and 
promises,  a  humble  slave  of  the  powers  of  the  Secession,  a  mourner  over 
the  Heathen,  a  man  whose  happiness  must  abide  in  heaven,  because  certainly 
there  was  none  of  it  on  earth.     This  would  be  our  notion,  in  the  face  of 
occasional  protestations  that  he  was  very  cheerful.     But  this  general  im- 
pression is  in  contradiction  to  the  portrait,  and  therefore  it  is  false.     When 
we  come  to  the  letters  all  is  clear.     When  he  rested  on  the  Gospel,  he  was 
happy  ;  when  he  turned  to  the  Session,  he  was  sad  ;  when  he  wrote  for  the 
Evangelical  Magazine,  he  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian ;  when  to  his  wife,  a 
happy  lover,  a  poet,  and  a  wit ;  when  he  preached  for  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  arbitrary  dictates  of  his  religious  creed  put  words  of  lamentation 
(which  we  should  call  almost  impious)  into  his  mouth,  but  when  resigning 
himself  to  the  spontaneous  influence  of  his  feelings,  a  better  faith  prompted 
him  to  look  round  evermore  and  evermore  to  rejoice. 

This  last  was  the  natural  consequence  of  some  propitious  circumstances 
of  his  early  life.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Earlstoun, 
a  village  in  Berwickshire,  overhung  on  one  side  by  the  hill  of  Cowdea- 
knowes,  and  on  the  other  by  the  "  pastoral  haughs  of  Leader,"  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  the  Rhymer's  Tower.  The  Tweed  rolls  near,  its  tide  swelled 
by  the  streams  of  Ettrick  and  Gala-water,  and  dignified  by  the  monastic 
remains  of  Dry  burgh  and  Melrose.     One  of  Waugh's  class-fellows  says, 

"  Alexander  Waugh  was  the  most  active,  lively  boy  at  the  school,  and  the 
leader  of  all  frolics.  It  was  impossible  to  detain  him  at  home  iu  the  morn- 
ings ;  he  was  often  out  before  sunrise ;  and  the  places  he  visited  were  Carrol- 
side,  Cowdenknowes,  but  more  generally  Gaitheugh,  distant  about  two 
miles — a  steep  ravine  opposite  Old  Melrose,  for  ages  noted  as  the  best  cover 
for  foxes  in  aU  the  country.  When  asked,  on  his  return  at  breakfast-time, 
where  he  had  been,  his  answer  generally  was,  '  I  have  been  seeing  foxy,  and 
I  bearing  the  linnets.'  His  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  was  born  with  him, 
and  constituted  a  leading  feature  of  his  mind.  It  was  at  Gaitheugh  that,  one 
morning,  he  fell  from  a  tree,  when  climbing  for  a  gled's  nest,  and  lay  for 
some  time  insensible,  no  one  being  with  him.     In  the  midst  of  all  his  rambles 

;     and  frolics,  he  was  the  best  scholar  at  school,  especially  in  Latin,  and  equal 

1     to  any  of  the  otlier  boys  in  Greek." — P.  29. 
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We  knew  from  the  portrait  that  all  this  lived  in  his  spirit  in  his  later 
days  ;  and  so  we  find  from  the  following  anecdote  :  Mr.  F— — ,  a  gentle- 
man of  eminent  talents  and  acquirements,  settled  at  the  Cape,  once  said  to  a 
friend, 

"  I  never  saw  Dr.  Waugh  but  once,  and  I  shall  never  lose  the  impression 
which  that  interview  made  upon  my  mind.  On  delivering"  (at  his  London 
residence)  "  an  introductory  letter  to  him  which  I  had  received  from  a  mu- 
tual friend,  his  first  question  was,  *  Where  do  ye  come  frae,  lad  ?'  I  replied 
like  a  Scotchman,  in  the  same  interrogatory  style,  '  D'ye  ken  Earlstoun  and 
Leader-water?'  'Ken  Earlstoun  and  Leader-water!'  he  exclaimed,  'ken 
Earlstoun  and  Leader-water !  O  !  my  dear  laddie,  the  last  time  I  was  in 
Scotland,  I  went  alone  to  the  top  of  Earlstoun  hill,  and  looked  along  the 
valley ;  and  there  wasna  a  bend  o*  the  water,  nor  a  hillock,  nor  a  grey  stane, 
nor  a  cottage,  nor  a  farm-onstead  on  Leader-water  that  I  didna  ken  as  weel  as 
my  ain  hearth-stane.  And  I  looked  down  the  side  of  Earlstoun  hill,  and  I 
saw  there  a  bit  green  sward  inclosed  wi  a  grey  stane  dyke,  and  there  wasna 
ane  o'  a'  I  had  ance  kenned  o'  the  inhabitants  of  that  valley  that  wasna  lying 
cauld  there."— P.  398. 

These  scenes  furnished  a  good  foundation  for  a  moral  and  intellectual 
structure,  and  we  cannot  but  think  the  next  materials  sound  ;  though  in  thus 
thinking  we  differ  from  our  two  biographers.     Young  Waugh  entered  the 
Edinburgh  University  at  seventeen  ;  and   there,   among  other  things,  he 
studied  Moral  Philosophy  under  Dr.  Ferguson.     It  is  objected  in  this  work 
that  Dr.  F.'s  system  was  not  grounded  on  Divine  revelation,  and  that  the 
students  "  were  thus  led  to  think  too  favourably  of  the  capabilities  of  human 
nature,  and  less  deeply  to  feel  tlieir  obligations  to  that  atoning  blood  which 
hath  appeased  the  wrath  of  God  for  man's  transgression,"  &c.     This  ob- 
jection is  made  in  the  face  of  Dr.  F.'s  own  explanation  that  reason  and 
natural  religion  being  the  foundation  of  every  superstructure  in  morality  and 
religion,  and  therefore  the  department  which  it  was  his  duty  to  treat  of,  it 
did  not  fall  within  his  province  to  enlarge  on  other  institutions  which  may 
improve,  but  cannot  supersede  what  the  Almighty  has  revealed  in  his  works, 
and  in  the  suggestions  of  reason  to  man.    It  appears  wonderful  to  our  writers 
that  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Ferguson  could  have  satisfied  himself  with  such 
reasoning;  as  wonderful  as  it  would  probably  have  appeared  to  Dr.  F.,  that 
there  could  be  any  danger  of  thinking  too  highly  of  "  the  capabilities  of 
human  nature."     Dr.  Waugh,  however,  suffered  from  the  conflict  between 
the  liberality  of  Dr.  F.  and  the  narrow  bigotry  of  his  subsequent  teacher. 
He  studied  Divinity  for  some  years  under  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Annotations  on  the  Bible.     Waugh's  first  discourse,  a 
homily  on  Rom.  viii.  2,  was,  we  are  told,  "  a  mere  philosophical  essay,  at 
which  the  professor  and  students  were  extremely  grieved."     Mr.  Brown 
said,  with  much  concern,  "  I  hope  I  shall  never  hear  such  a  discourse  again 
in  this  place."     Now,  not  having  seen  this  homily,  we  cannot  pronounce 
upon  its  merits  ;  but  we  can  pronounce  upon  the  impossibility   (if  the  text 
be  rightly  referred  to)  of  its  being  a  "  mere  philosophical  essay."     "  For 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death."     There  is  room  for  much  philosophy  here,  it  is  true  ;  so 
much  the  better :  but  that  there  should  be  "  mere  philosophy"  is  incon- 
ceivable, unless  our  informants  should,  contrary  to  their  wont,  allow  religion 
and  philosophy  to  be  the  same  thing.     The  young  student  was  deeply  agi- 
tated by  this  reception  of  his  first  efibrt  in  professional  composition,  and 
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wa<?  with  difficulty  induced  to  pursue  his  theological  studies.  He  did  so, 
however ;  and  the  result  was,  not  that  be  relinquished  his  philosophy,  but 
that  his  stern  tutor  was  cured  of  his  suspicions  of  the  young  man's  un- 
soundness. 

This  was  not  all  he  had  to  suffer  from  the  same  quarter.  When  he  was 
bound  down  with  anxieties  and  fears  (from  which  such  a  mind  and  heart  as 
his  might  and  ought  to  haye  been  exempt)  respecting  his  own  qualifications 
for  the  sacred  office  for  which  he  was  designed,  the  tenderness  of  some  kind 
friends  was  applied  to  sooth  and  encourage  him.  His  Divinity  tutor  also 
wrote  to  him  ;  but  we  own  that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  "  faithful 
freedom"  for  which  our  authors  laud  his  epistle,  we  can  see  little  of  the 
"  tender  affection"  whidi  they  also  extol. 

"  Dear  Alexander, 
"  The  hint  I  heard  concerning  Mr.  Blackball  vexed  me.  I  have  written 
to  him,  and  I  hope  he  unll  be  up  at  the  Presb)'tery.  I  beg  you  will  have  all 
your  trials  ready.  Cast  your  burdens  on  the  Lord ;  but  beware  of  any  at- 
tempt to  slight  what  in  Providence  you  are  called  to,  otherwise  the  Lord  may 
avenge  it  on  j'ou  while  you  live.  God  makes  our  strength  as  our  days  are. 
Cast  all  your  care  on  Him.  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  a  token  that  a  man  is 
not  called,  that  he,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  is  terrified.  Chriat  got  forty 
days  of  sad  temptation  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  Matt  iv. 
But  if  we  will  set  God's  time,  the  consequences  are  apt  to  be  dansferous.  My 
advice  to  you  is,  to  make  a  solemn  surrender  of  yourself  to  God,  before 
coming  to  the  Presbytery.  I  hope  the  Lord  has  let  some  of  the  wind  out  of 
you,  that  I  thought  was  in  you  when  I  first  knew  you.  Beg  of  Him  to  fill  its 
room  with  himself  and  his  grace. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  John  Brown."— P.  74. 

ft  seems  to  us  that  all  the  tenderness  here  is  concentered  in  "  Dear 
Alexander,"  and  "  Yours  affectionately."  Again,  when  the  young  man 
who  might  have  been  a  treasure  to  the  most  enlightened  congregation  was 
faembling  and  hesitating  about  undertaking  the  charge  of  a  little  flock  in  the 
wilderness,  his  tender  tutor  writes, 

*'  I  know  the  vanity  of  your  heart,  and  that  you  will  feel  mortified  that 
your  congregation  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  your  l)rethrea 
around  you ;  but  assure  yourself,  on  the  word  of  an  old  man,  that  when  you 
come  to  give  an  account  of  them  to  the  Lord  Christ,  at  his  judgment  seat, 
you  will  think  you  have  had  enough." — P.  91. 

We  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  subjoin  an  anecdote  which  proves  how 
different  was  Waugh's  tone  of  feeling  when  what  he  said  was  influential  as 
*'  the  word  of  an  old  man."  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  was  much  engaged  in  examining  the 
candidates  for  missionary  offices  abroad.  A  young  man,  pious,  zealous, 
and  well  recommended,  stated  on  examination  that  he  had  one  difficulty. 
He  had  an  aged  mother  entirely  dependent  on  an  elder  brother  and  himself 
for  supp>ort ;  and,  in  case  of  that  brother's  death,  he  should  wish  to  be  at 
liberty  to  return,  in  order  to  protect  his  mother  till  her  death.  A  harsh 
voice  immediately  exclaimed,  "  If  you  love  your  mother  more  than  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  not  do  for  «^."  The  young  man,  abashed  and 
confounded,  was  requested  to  retire  while  the  committee  considered  his 
case.  On  his  re-entrance.  Dr.  Waugh  gently  informed  him  that  the  com- 
mittee could  not  accept  his  services  on  any  condition  involving  uncertainty 
as  to  the  term  ;  adding, 
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"  We  think  none  the  worse  of  you,  my  good  lad,  for  your  dutiful  regard 
for  your  aged  parent.  You  are  but  acting  in  conformity  with  the  example  of 
him  who,  as  he  hung  on  the  cross,  beheld  his  mother  and  the  beloved  disciple 
standing  by,  and  said  to  the  one,  '  Woman,  behold  thy  son  !'  and  to  the 
other,  *  Behold  thv  mother !'  My  good  lad,  we  think  none  the  worse  of  you." 
—P.  298. 

Dr.  Waugh's  life  was  one  of  extraordinary  activity  and  eminent  useful- 
ness, except  in  as  far  as  his  religious  party  bounded,  and  his  religious  creed 
misdirected,  his  efforts.  If  he  had  been  free  from  trammels  outwardly,  and 
if  he  could  have  escaped  from  the  clouds  which  early  and  long  oversha- 
dowed his  faith,  he  miglit,  by  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the  frankness  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  kindliness  of  his  affections,  have  rendered  incalcu- 
lable services  to  the  pure  gospel.  As  it  was,  we  are  struck  with  nothing  so 
much  in  the  Pulpit  Recollections  which  we  find  in  the  Appendix,  as  the 
absence  of  all  exclusive  doctrine  and  repellent  sentiment.  There  is  in  them 
much  vigour  and  beauty  combined  with  familiarity  and  questionable  taste. 
All  that  he  spoke  was  from  the  heart.  If  he  had  been  allowed  to  speak  all 
that  was  in  his  heart,  and  if  that  heart  had  been  early  left  to  the  teachings 
of  nature  and  the  Bible,  he  would  have  been  spared  almost  every  sorrow  he 
ever  experienced,  and  he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  a  Christian 
nation  instead  of  the  Scotch  Secession.  He  is  venerated  among  his  own 
people  as  an  influential  preacher,  as  the  grand  mover  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  as  a  powerful  support  to  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  While  duly 
respecting  his  motives  and  his  zeal  in  these  things,  we  admire  those  of  his 
exertions  more  which  were  based  on  pure  truth,  and  that  exercise  of  his 
affections  which  involved  no  libel  on  the  Divine  Goodness,  and  sanctioned 
no  infringement  of  gospel  liberty.  In  his  pulpir,  in  his  family,  among  his 
people,  or  on  the  heathery  braes  of  Cowdenknowes,  he  appears  to  us  most 
venerable.  We  like  to  disconnect  him  in  thought  from  the  Evangelical 
Magazine,  and  to  persuade  ourselves  that  his  concern  for  the  Heathen  was 
rather  that  they  should  be  made  partakers  of  our  Hght  and  joy  than  that  they 
should  be  rescued  from  an  undeserved  fate  of  such  horror  as  it  must  have 
chilled  a  spirit  like  his  to  contemplate. 

We  were  about  to  quote  a  lengthened  description  of  Dr.  Waugh's  style  of 
preaching,  in  matter  and  manner,  with  which  our  authors  furnish  us  ;  but, 
on  referring  again  to  the  portrait  and  the  letters,  we  doubt  whether  it  is 
reconcileable  with  what  our  own  judgment  of  his  pulpit  services  would  have 
been  if  we  had  heard  him  ;  and  we,  therefore,  substitute  the  facts  that  it  was 
thought  a  privilege  for  the  young  men  of  his  own  party  to  hear  him  ;  that 
his  flock  were  devotedly  attached  to  him ;  that  he  commonly  preached  three 
times,  often  four,  on  Sundays,  and  very  frequently  during  the  week ;  and 
that  his  early  habits  of  industry  and  accuracy  in  composition  occasioned  the 
facility  with  which  he  went  through  all  this  labour,  in  addition  to  his  other 
numerous  and  laborious  employments.  He  was  minister  of  Wells  Street 
chapel,  London,  from  May,  1782,  till  his  death,  December,  1827.  He  was 
the  father  of  ten  children,  and  was  for  nothing  more  distinguished  than  for 
his  admirable  discharge  of  all  domestic  duties. 

We  extract  a  letter  written  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  suffered  from  ap- 
prehension that  he  did  not  possess  strength  of  body  or  mind  for  the  discharge 
of  the  pastoral  office  :  and  another  to  the  same  son,  (who  went  down  to  the 
grave  before  him,)  on  occasion  of  some  scruples  respecting  modes  of  church 
government. 
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"UtrDBAR  Alexander, 

*'  I  canuot  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  deep  distress  into  which  your  letter 
of  Saturday  has  cast  us.  Your  dear  mother  is  overcome  to  weakness.  You 
seem,  however,  to  take  the  matter  much  too  severely.  The  elevation  of  your 
voice  is  certainly  within  your  power,  and  this  is  the  only  imperfection  in  your 
service.  By  accustoming  yourself,  as  Demosthenes  did,  to  speak  on  the 
beach,  and  to  drown  the  noise  of  the  waves,  you  may  acquire  strength  of 
voice  that  will  fill  any  Seceding  meeting-house  in  the  land.  Your  timidity, 
also,  would  prevent  you  from  doing  justice  to  your  powers  of  articulation. 
Go  forward  with  firmness,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  fear.  You  stand  well 
with  the  Presbytery,  and  another  exhibition,  with  a  little  more  spirit  and  life, 
will  restore  your  mind  to  its  full  composure.  Your  tender  hints  respecting 
assistance  to  me  in  the  evening  of  my  life,  came  so  near  to  my  heart,  that  I 
dare  scarce  read  over  that  part  of  your  letter  wliich  contains  them.  It  is  a 
measure  of  comfort  which  in  this  state  of  things,  howiever  much  I  might 
fondly  desire  it,  I  never  durst  hope  for,  or  give  even  to  your  dear  mother  a 
distant  hint  of.  Go  forward  in  the  exercise  of  David's  frame  of  spirit :  *  The 
Lord  shall  choose  for  me  the  lot  of  mine  inheritance.*  There  is  no  way  of 
obtaining  peace  and  composure  but  this. 

"  On  gravely  turning  the  matter  in  my  mind,  and  I  have  scarcely  thought 
of  any  thing  else  since  the  morning  that  I  received  your  letter,  I  really 
see  very  little  cause  of  discouragement.  Your  own  imagination  has  given 
form  and  substance  to  a  mere  phantom.  Make  yourself  master  of  your 
subject;  try  to  acquire  some  higher  measure  of  self-possession;  mark  in 
your  manuscript  the  emphatic  words,  and  speak  under  a  strong  sense  of  the 
JDivine  presence.  Read  James  i.  6 — 8,  and  God  wiU  help  you  to  annihilate 
your  auditory,  so  far  as  it  can  be  viewed  as  an  object  of  fear 

"  I  need  not  add,  that  I  shall  bear  you  on  my  heart  before  the  throne  of 
God  day  and  night,  and  hope  he  will  graciously  listen  to  a  father's  supplica- 
tions on  behalf  of  a  beloved  son,  in  so  sacred  a  cause.  Xil  desperandum, 
Chritto  duce,  write  at  the  top  of  your  sermon.  Bring  nerve  from  Him  who 
is  the  glory  of  our  strength. 

"  Ever  and  most  affectionately  yours." — P.  437- 

"  Unless  you  see  in  the  New  Testament  the  outline  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  order,  in  the  parity  of  office  among  ministers,  and  in  the 
union  of  the  churches,  and  their  subordination  to  each  other,  in  matters  not 
of  faith  but  of  external  regulation,  it  will  be  very  unsafe  for  you  to  come 
forward  either  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  in  the  Secession.  In  regard  to 
the  Church  of  England,  you  will  be  expected  to  express  your  assent  and 
consent  to  the  whole  system  of  the  doctrine  and  polity  of  that  establishment. 
It  is  said  there  are  many  in  that  church  who  believe  neither  her  Articles  nor 
the  scriptural  authority  of  her  orders,  and  that  it  is  not  expected  a  young 
man  should  trouble  himself  with  nice  scruples  on  these  points.  But  sub- 
scription is  too  serious  and  awful  a  matter  to  be  trifled  \rith ;  and  I  think  too 
favourably  of  your  moral  principles  to  conceive  it  needful  to  dwell  on  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  such  a  relaxed  system.  Search  the  Scriptures; 
consult  the  candid  and  upright  tutor  whose  instruction  you  are  to  enjoy ;  let 
your  eye  be  single ;  and  should  the  conclusion  to  which  the  inquiry  leads  you 
be  different  from  my  views,  I  shall  not  respect  you  the  less,  but  Very  cheer- 
fully aid  and  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  The  concern  the  nearest 
to  my  heart  is,  that  your  present  inquiries,  and  the  measures  you  may  adopt 
in  consequence  of  them,  may  be  reviewed  with  approbation,  when,  like  your 
father,  you  look  back  from  the  high  ground  of  three-score  years.  A  tender 
conscience  is  an  inestimable  treasure. 

"  Be  assured  of  it,  that  if  you  enter  into  the  ministry  with  a  good  con- 
science, your  Father  in  heaven  will  supply  all  your  wants.  I  myself  have 
never  had  much,  but,  like  the  good  Bishop  of  Cumbrav,  I  hope  to  die  poor 
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but  out  of  debt.    Your  father's  God,  if  you  lean  on  him,  will  never  leave  nor 
forsake  you. 

"  Tlie  infant  sons  of  your  two  elder  brothers  were  baptized  on  Sabbath. 
May  a  better  name  than  mine  be  named  on  them  !  I  feel  very  thankful  to 
my  sons  for  the  honour  they  have  done  their  father.  If  that  promise,  Isa. 
xliv.  3 — 5,  be  now  and  afterwards  fulfilled,  all  is  well."— 435. 
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A  CLOUD  that  on  the  evening  sky 

Like  an  Atlantis  swims. 
And  bears  the  Day's  last  legacy 

Upon  its  golden  rims, 
On  which  we  still  so  vainly  sigh 

To  stretch  our  earth-born  limbs. 
And  hear  the  Sunset  Watchers  nigh, 

Sing  their  Elysian  hymns  : 

A  Swan  upon  some  lonely  stream. 

Or  undiscover'd  lake, 
Searching  its  clear  depths  by  the  gleam 

His  own  unstain'd  wings  make. 
Whose  life  is  as  a  shining  dream 

From  which  he  does  not  wake. 
From  daybreak  till  the  evening  beam 

Crimsons  his  islet-brake : 

A  Fountain  in  some  lone  Greek  isle — 

Through  whose  rich  glooms  are  seen 
Pale  fragments  of  some  glorious  pile. 

Where  men  and  gods  have  been — 
That  with  its  sparkling  dews  the  while 

Deepens  the  holy  green. 
And  sings  its  sweet  song  to  beguile 

The  few  who  o'er  it  lean  -.—r- 

These  things,  and  many  more  like  these. 

We  wish  to  do,  or  be. 
Just  as  the  wandering  thought  may  please 

Our  wayward  phantasy : 
Now  we  would  float  upon  the  seas. 

Now  tremble  in  the  tree. 
Now  steal  along  the  twilight  breeze. 

In  sounds  of  melody. 

Yet,  in  all  these,  no  charm,  we  give 

The  object,  is  its  own  ; 
They  have  no  life— or,  if  they  live. 

They  live  to  Sense  alone  ; 
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When  Thought  awakes,  she  wakes  to  shrive 

Herself  from  follies  known. 
Which  but,  like  flowers  in  dreams,  survive 

To  glimmer  and  be  gone. 

And  thus  it  is  through  life  we  go. 

Wishing  for  what  we  have. 
Investing  with  an  inborn  glow 

All  things  above  the  grave  : 
Yet  why  forget,  that  still,  below. 

The  ideal  bliss  we  crave 
Derives  its  freshness  from  the  flow 

Of  our  own  fountain-wave  ? 

Oh  break  not  then  the  precious  um. 

With  such  deep  wealth  supplied  ! 
Not  all  Earth's  fountains  can  return 

One  drop  of  that  lost  tide. 
Some  boyish  dreams  we  must  unlearn — 

But  let  not  Manhood's  pride 
That  playfulness  of  fancy  spurn. 

To  youth  of  heart  allied. 
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This  little  volume  deserves  to  be  extensively  known  and  read  among 
us,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  so.  The  Lectures  were  delivered,  the  Preface 
states,  "  to  the  author's  congregation,  and  to  a  considerable  number  of  oc- 
casional attendants,  in  George's  Chapel,  Exeter,"  without  the  remotest  idea 
"  of  their  ever  being  published ;  and  most  of  them  were  only  partially 
committed  to  writing."  Solicitous  "  that  their  aim  and  pretensions  should 
not  be  mistaken,"  he  gives  the  following  account  of  them  : 

"  These  Lectures  are  designedly  simple  in  their  object  and  style :  they  are 
meant  for  general  readers,  and  the  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  plain  manner. 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  criticism,  or  of  minute  and  laboured  investigation  of 
scripture,  could  have  been  introduced  with  advantage  in  popular  discourses 
from  the  pulpit ;  and  in  preparing  them  for  publication,  the  author  has  ad- 
hered so  strictly  to  the  original  form  of  the  Lectures,  as  even  to  throw  aside 
some  notes,  of  an  exegetical  and  controversial  character,  which  he  had  at  one 
time  resolved  to  insert. 

"  If  the  author  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  most  suitable 
use  of  his  Lectures,  he  would  venture  to  suggest  that  they  may  be  safely  put 
into  the  hands  of  plain,  serious,  religious  persons,  who  are  hostile  to  Unita- 
rian views  ;  as  it  is  presumed  that  they  contain  little,  in  the  way  of  attack  on 
orthodox  doctrines,  which  can  be  taken  offensively  by  a  candid  mind ;  and 
perhaps  they  are  not  unlikely  to  weaken  some  common  prejudices  against 
the  truth,"— Pref. 


♦  Sis  Lectures  ou  the  Dignity,  Office,  and  Work,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  in 
Explauation  aud  Defence  of  Uuitariau  Views  of  the  Gospel.  By  Heury  Actoiu 
Exeter,  1830.     Pp.  148.     12mo. 
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The  Lectures  realize  the  foregoing  representations.  Both  in  the  style  and 
in  the  general  texture  of  the  argument,  they  have  the  merit  of  natural  sim- 
plicity, without  meanness  or  inelegance ;  and  while  they  are  intelligible  to 
"  the  wayfaring  man"  of  plain  good  sense,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  purpose  is  executed,  in  the  calmly  impressive  elo- 
quence by  which  they  are  often  marked,  and  in  the  views  which  they  pre- 
sent of  Unitarian  doctrine,  they  are  fitted  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who 
have  thought  profoundly  upon  it,  and  pursued  it  with  close  and  critical  in- 
vestigation. The  opinions  of  others  are  very  rarely  so  attacked  as  to  array 
their  feelings  against  conviction.  It  was  not  the  object  of  the  Lecturer  (p. 
102)  "  to  argue  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinitarian  system,  further  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  a  full  exposition  of  Unitarian  sentiments."  And 
if  we  did  not  know  how  rarely  men  read  controversy,  without  hostility,  and 
for  the  simple  desire  of  learning  what  others  believe  and  why  they  believe 
it,  we  should  suppose  that  little  fault  would  be  found  by  our  opponents  on 
this  score.  The  chief  objection  they  can  raise,  will  be,  (as  is  often  said  re- 
specting others,)  "  this  is  only  Mr.  Acton'' s  Unitarianism  ;"  and  the  prin- 
cipal vexation  which  conscientious  alarm  can  experience  from  his  represen- 
tations is,  that,  having  so  much  of  the  ornament  of  light  and  truth,  they  may 
deceive  even  the  elect.  If,  however,  they  lead  any  to  relinquish  the  doc- 
trines of  orthodoxy,  they  will  not  leave  them  without  a  resting-place  for 
their  souls'  best  hopes  and  consolation. 

But  we  expect  that  the  greatest  immediate  benefit  from  these  Lectures 
will  be  among  Unitarians  themselves.  They  will  assist  them  in  making 
their  doctrines  practical,  in  giving  them  a  place  among  their  principles  of 
conduct,  and  in  connecting  them  with  their  best  affections.  Studied  merely 
controversially,  Unitarianism  may  be  received  by  the  intellect,  as  approving 
itself  to  the  judgment  and  the  plain  dictates  of  the  understanding,  and  yet 
may  have  so  little  share  in  the  faith  of  the  heart,  that  the  alarming  repre- 
sentations of  those  who  see  nothing  in  Unitarianism  but  a  denial  of  what 
they  rest  upon  for  salvation,  especially  if  supported  by  the  convictions  of 
conscience,  may  lead  to  desert  it  in  the  hour  of  spiritual  fear.  When  we 
hear  of  such  cases,  our  desire  is,  that  the  new  doctrines  may  give  those  who 
embrace  them  more  of  faith  and  hope,  without  impeding  their  charity ;  and 
may  more  successfully  carry  on  their  spiritual  progress  :  but  they  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  lessen  our  own  convictions ;  nor  can  we  allow  that  the 
sinner's  hope  can  be  placed  any  where  better  than  on  the  manifestation  of 
God's  mercy  by  Christ.  For  "  persons  troubled  in  mind  or  in  conscience," 
•we  recommend  the  fine  prayer  in  the  Church  Liturgy  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick  (excepting  the  unscriptural  word  vierits  at  the  close)  :  they  will  see 
there  the  Unitarian's  ground  of  hope  under  the  distresses  of  the  soul ;  and 
our  supplication  for  them  to  the  "  Merciful  God"  is,  "  may  they  neither 
cast  away  their  confidence  in  thee,  nor  place  it  any  where  but  in  thee." 

Accustomed  to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  have  witnessed,  with 
comfort  and  delight,  an  increasing  tendency  among  our  brethren  to  display 
Unitarianism  in  us  spiritual  bearings  :  less  as  a  doctrine  opposed  to  those  of 
other  denominations,  than  for  its  intrinsic  value,  as  presenting  the  purest 
motives  for  Christian  duty,  and  the  best  guidance  in  the  Christian  life  ;  as 
calling  into  exercise  the  noblest  affections  of  our  nature,  and  inculcating  the 
work  we  have  to  do,  in  the  way  in  which  the  gospel  inculcates  it ;  as  offer- 
ing every  needful  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  soul  conscious  of  weakness 
and  sin  ;  as  presenting  the  example  of  Christ  in  its  most  effectual  influence; 
as  shewing  the  full  support  afforded  by  his  resurrection  to  the  doctrine  of 
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immortality,  and  as  displaying  the  love  and  mercy,  as  well  as  the  holiness 
and  justice  of  Grod,  without  any  thing  to  cloud  or  embarrass  the  convictions 
of  the  understanding.  Unitarian  Christianity  embodies  every  motive  and 
principle  which  we  believe  the  gospel  itself  presented,  without  the  admix- 
tures which  in  our  judgment  make  the  waters  of  hfe  less  transparent  and 
less  salutary  ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  world  ?  While  it  is  our  duty  to  avoid  blending  any  thing  wiih  it 
which  is  merely  an  accommodation  to  the  sentiments,  or  a  palliation  to  the 
fears  of  those  who  oppose  our  doctrines,  let  us  not  render  them  needlessly 
repulsive.  We  cannot  perceive  why  those  inspiring  views  respecting  the 
redemption  by  Christ  Jesus,  which  supported  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  labours, 
which  he  inculcated  with  glowing  earnestness  on  his  followers,  and  which 
suit  the  highest  expansion  of  our  intellectual  powers,  should  be  left,  through 
apprehension  of  falling  into  enthusiasm,  to  those  who  adduce  the  language 
in  which  they  are  presented  in  the  Epistles  as  the  support  of  opinions  which 
to  us  seem  alike  unfounded  and  baneful. 

These  Lectures  will  cherish  that  tendency  of  which  we  spoke  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  paragraph.     There  is  scarcely  any  thing  on  which  criti- 
cism could  rest  its  accustomed  severity,  or  which  would  excite  its  fastidious- 
ness :  and  after  perusing  them,  with  dcx;trinal  caution,  we  perceive  that  we 
have  marked  very  few  passages  as  requiring,  in  our  judgment,  even  expla- 
nation.    The  position  that  the  Heathen  were  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
supposing  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  one  true  God  whom  they  were  to  worship, 
M  not  established  by  the  statements  at  the  bottom  of  p,  5,  and  appears  to  us, 
as  we  understand  it,  likely  to  be  perverted  by  our  opponents.     The  believers 
from  the  Heathens  never  could  have  derived  it  from  any  of  Paul's  discourses. 
In  p.  18,  occurs  the  expression,  "  In  these  instances,  as  must  be  evident  to 
a  candid  and  reflecting  mind" — which  implies  that  those  to  whom  the 
position  is  not  evident,  are  not  candid  and  reflecting.     And  in  p.  16  and 
144,  we  observe  some  expressions  too  unqualified  :  in  the  former,  "  pure 
and  lofty"  should  surely  be  "  the  purest  and  loftiest ;"  and  in  the  latter, 
from  "  all  these  are  delusions  alike"  we  would  omit  the  last  word.     We 
wish  the  author  had  explained  what  he  means  by  the  "  benefits  of  Christ's 
intercession,"  p.  46  :  and  we  conceive  that  he  did  not  mean  (p.  84)  that 
the  "  sentence  of  eternal  death"  was  ever  passed  on  Adam.     We  are  not 
sure  that  it  might  not  have  been  well  to  treat  more  summarily  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  unipersonality  of  God,  in  the  first  Lecture.     Logically  speak- 
ing, the  author  is  right ;  but  to  avoid  more  stumbling-blocks  than  necessary, 
we  should  wish  the  opponents  of  Unitarian  ism  on  the  first  perusal  of  the 
course  to  pass  by  it  to  the  second  Lecture.     In  addition  to  these  remarks, 
we  wish  strongly  to  recommend,  in  the  next  edition,  the  insertion  of  refer- 
ences to  all  the  passages  which  are  of  weight  in  the  discussion.     To  those 
who  are  very  familiar  with  the  New  Testament,  it  may  be  unnecessary  ;  but 
many  must  be  checked  by  the  omission  in  their  desire  to  ^  to  the  source  of 
argument. 

We  have  no  more  to  say  in  the  way  of  censure  :  on  some  points  we  may 
hereafter  endeavour  to  elicit  explanation  or  confirmation.  As  to  passages 
which  give  us  heartfelt  satisfaction,  we  have  marked  so  many  that  the  inser- 
tion of  them  might  prevent  some  from  doing  that  which  we  strongly  recom- 
mend to  them,  reading  the  whole  for  themselves.  But  we  must  select  two 
as  specimens  of  the  author's  mode  of  discussion  and  interpretation ;  and 
will  conclude  with  one  that  develops  views  which  we  think  it  probable  will 
increasingly  prevail  among  us. 
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The  first  is  irt  explanation  of  the  expression  "  God  was  in  Christ,"  in 
2  Cor.  V.  18,  1*9  (the  text  of  the  third  Lecture). 

"  By  a  form  of  speech  which  belongs  to  most  languages,  and  abounds  in 
the  Sacred  Writings,  God  is  said  to  he  especially,  where  his  power  and  wis- 
dom, his  glory  ancl  presence,  are  more  particularly  manifested  to  the  eyes  of 
men.  It  was  probably  on  this  principle  that  the  heavens  have  been,  from  the 
remotest  times,  considered  as  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  God  ;  because 
the  heavenly  bodies  first  attracted  the  rational  attention  of  mankind  to  the 
might  and  wisdoni  of  the  Creator.  On  the  same  principle,  also,  Jehovah  was 
said  to  dwell  in  the  sacred  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  because  there  his  mercy  and 
favour  were  believed  to  be  especially  vouchsafed  to  his  worshipers,  and  his 
glory  to  be  manifested.  Now,  in  Jesus  Christ  all  the  awful  and  all  the  gra- 
cious attributes  of  God  were  displayed  to  the  apprehension  of  men  with  un- 
exampled brightness.  His  almighty  power  was  seen  in  the  stupendous  mira- 
cles which  he  enabled  Jesus  to  perform  ;  his  infinite  wisdom  was  manifested 
in  the  divine  truths  which  Jesus  taught  from  the  inspiration  of  his  holy 
spirit;  his  fatherly  goodness  and  compassion  were  set  forth  in  the  terms  of 
pardon,  in  the  means  of  salvation  from  sin  and  restoration  to  purity  and  hap- 
})iuess,  which  constitute  the  religion  of  Christ.  With  such  sacred  wisdom 
did  Jesus  teach,  with  such  sacred  energy  did  he  recommend  his  teaching  to 
the  world,  that  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the  Most  High  were  reflected  in 
all  his  words  and  actions,  and  the  glory  of  God  shone  upon  his  steps.  Such 
were  the  signs  and  wonders  he  wrought,  that  the  presence  of  the  great 
Author  of  nature  seemed  visibly  to  accompany  him.  The  Father  dwelt  in 
hiin  by  his  holy  influence,  with  wonderful  fulness  and  briglitness,  and  by  him 
wrought  the  purposes  of  his  grace.  Why,  then,  should  we  seek  for  any  more 
obscure  and  mystical  meaning  of  the  expression  in  our  text,  when  we  have  a 
sense  so  scriptural,  so  obviously  consistent  with  fact,  and  so  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  objects  of  Christian  faith  and  confidence  ?  Let  ns  rather 
rejoice  in  the  simplicity  of  Divine  truth  ;  and  heartily  believing  that  in  this 
clear  and  imi)ortant  sense,  God  was  in  Christ,  let  us  not  fetter  and  weaken 
the  operation  of  this  truth  upon  our  minds,  by  dogmas  about  union  of  na- 
ture, and  person,  and  essence,  which  are  neither  scriptural  or  intelligible." — 
Pp.  56-58. 

The  following  passage  sets  in  a  clear  light  the  state  of  the  controvei-sy 
respecting  the  still  popular  doctrine  of  Atonement : 

"  On  a  topic  so  opposed  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  reason  and  piety,  on 
a  sul»ject  which  so  deeply  involves  the  character  of  God  and  the  very  spirit  of 
true  religion,  we  could  not  consent  to  receive  the  mere  inferences  and  inter- 
pretations of  faUible  men  ;  not  even  if  we  were  unable  to  discover  their  fal- 
lacy, which,  however,  we  think  we  can  do  most  plainly.  The  bold,  rash, 
groundless  assumptions,  by  which  such  a  meaning  is  forced  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  appear  to  us  as  wonderful  as  any  thing  in 
the  whole  history  of  human  error.  Taking  all  that  is  written  concerning  the 
death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  its  most  literal  sense, — making  no  allowance 
for  those  peculiarities  of  Jewish  phraseology,  those  strong  modes  and  figures 
of  eastern  speech,  which  yet  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible, — still  is  there  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  that  can  be  said 
Ui  express  the  doctrines  against  which  we  protest.  You  shall  bring  together 
all  the  passages  that  arc  so  readily  and  so  loosely  (piotcd.  We  will  say  no- 
thing of  mistranslation.  We  will  enter  into  no  speculative  reasoning.  We 
will  have  recourse  to  no  comment,  lest  we  should  l)e  accused  of  substituting 
our  own  gloss  for  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  We  will  only  insist, 
that  there  is  not  one  passage  in  which  it  is  written  that  Jesus  suffered  and 
(lied  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  ;  not  one  passage  in  which  it  is  said  that  he 
reconciled  God  and  men  by  vicariously  fuHilling  the  judicial  claims  of  the 
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divine  law  ;  not  one  passage  in  which  it  is  said  that  his  niode  of  redeeminj^ 
mankind  by  his  blood,  was  by  purchasing  of  God  the  forgiveness  of  sins  at 
the  price  of  his  blood.  Tlie  reputed  orthodox  doctrine  of  Atoneuaent  still 
remains  to  be  assumed  ;  it  must  be  inferred,  for  most  assuredly  it  is  no  where 
stated  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  We  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  other  mean- 
ing can  be  attached  to  this  language  ?  It  were  better  to  attach  none  at  all, 
it  were  safer  to  confess  our  complete  ignorance,  than  to  draw  conclusions 
which  change  the  merciful  covenant  of  the  gospel  into  a  close  bargain  be- 
tween the  justice  of  one  Divine  person  and  the  compassion  of  another.  But 
we  are  not  reduced  to  this  necessity.  We  are  not  disposed  to  allow  that  the 
glowing  words  of  scripttu-e  must  be  without  meaning,  unless  they  bear  the 
sense  which  the  prejudice  of  ages  has  ascribed  to  them.  We  are  willing,  I 
trust,  to  meet  our  brethren  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  seriousness  and  humUity, 
and  to  consider  for  our  mutual  edification,  what  is  the  real  importance,  what 
were  the  real  eflfects  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  Only,  we  must 
beg  to  provide,  that  beyond  what  is  written  nothing  shall  be  assumed,  nothing 
shall  be  inferred,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  clear  and  acknowledged 
principles  of  divine  revelation.  We  must  put  in  a  preliminary  caution  in 
behalf  of  the  free  grace  of  God.  It  is  surely  a  reasonable  condition,  that  no 
doctrine  shall  be  made  an  article  of  Christian  faith  by  deduction,  which  goes 
to  contradict,  or  even  to  qualify,  such  truths  as  are  enforced  and  repeated  iu 
the  words  of  inspired  authority." — Pp.  66—68. 

The  last  passage  we  referred  to  is  in  the  second  Lecture,  "  The  Father 
the  Fountain  of  all  Grace ;  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant."  It 
respects  the  agency  of  Christ,  as  the  minister  of  God,  not  only  in  the  intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  but  in  the  carrying  on 
of  its  purposes.  With  this  we  will  conclude  our  present  notice  of  these 
truly  valuable  and  interesting  Lectures, 

"  On  this  topic  I  must  crave  to  express  my  own  sentiments  fully.  It  was 
the  solemn  promise  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  when  he  was  about  to 
deprive  them  of  his  bodily  presence,  that  he  would  '  be  with  them  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world ;'  or  according  to  a  more  probable  meaning  of  the 
words,  unto  '  the  end  of  the  age'  that  then  was.  Now,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  exact  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  prombe,  whether  we  suppose  it  to 
be  confined  to  the  apostles  and  the  apostolic  age,  or  to  extend  to  his  disciples 
in  all  ages,  it  plainly  relates  to  a  large  exercise  of  personal  agency,  as  tbe 
medium  of  divine  blessings  to  men.  Nor  can  we  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
promise  has  been  faithfully  accomplished.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no 
reasonable  grounds  for  denying  that  the  actual  mediation  of  Christ  in  tlie 
salvation  of  souls,  and  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world,  is  still  continued, 
and  shall  be  continued  throughout  all  probationary  ages.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  a  period  is  foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  when  the  agency  of 
Christ  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  shall  be  still  more  splendidly 
exhibited,  than  it  has  ever  yet  been.  At  his  voice,  we  are  told,  the  dead  shall 
be  raised ;  he  shaU  come  again  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  of  the  holy 
angels,  and  the  whole  race  of  mankind  shall  be  judged  by  him.  We  are  ex- 
pressly informed,  that  he  is  not  to  give  up  the  kingdom  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed,  until  a  future  and  glorious  period,  when  sin  and  death  and  all 
other  enemies  shall  have  been  put  under  his  feet ;  then  he  shall  resign  it  to 
the  Father,  that  '  God  may  be  all  in  all.'  This  being  so  clearly  revealed, 
why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  personal  mediation  of  Christ  between 
God  and  sinful  men  is  at  present  entirely  suspended  ?  He  is  not  slumbering 
in  the  tomb.  He  is  possessed  of  immortal  life,  and  crowned  with  the  eternal 
reward  of  his  obedience  and  sufferings.  Why  should  we  imagine  that  the 
discharge  of  his  mediatorial  office  is  interrupted,  since  we  know  that  hb 
work  is  not  yet  finished  ?  It  is  surely  far  more  reasonable,  it  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  believe  in  him  and  to  acknowledge  him 
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as  still  the  medium  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  the  appointed  steward  of  God  to 
dispense  his  favours  and  mercies  to  faithml  souls,  the  chosen  instrument  in 
whom  and  by  whom  the  Father  is  still  operating  to  reconcile  the  world  unto 
himself.  Any  attempt  to  explain  the  precise  manner  and  degree  of  our 
Saviour's  present  ministration  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  concerns  of  man- 
kind would  be  seeking  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  for  our  instruction, 
and  might  be  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  presumption.  But  in  the  general 
doctrine,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  truth  supported  by  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, truth  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  truth  abounding 
in  holy  and  consolatory  influences.  It  is  cheering  to  the  mind,  struggling 
against  the  temptations  of  the  world  and  the  manifold  weaknesses  of  huma- 
nity, to  believe  that  if  we  sin,  we  still  have  an  advocate*  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  There  is  something  at  once  soothing  and  ele- 
vating in  the  thought,  that  Jesus  our  elder  brother,  that  holy  and  merciful 
man,  is  engaged  in  so  near  and  interesting  a  relation  betvveen  ourselves  and 
our  Father  in  heaven.  All  minds  may  not  feel  an  equal  need  of  such  influ- 
ences to  support  them  in  trial  and  trouble.  This  kind  of  provision  for  as- 
sisting men  to  comply  with  the  obligations  of  righteousness,  may  not  be 
necessary  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  our  progress  towards  perfection. 
Perhaps  the  Scriptures  imply  thus  much,  when  they  represent  the  consum- 
mation of  God's  moral  government  as  consisting  in  the  surrender  of  our 
Saviour's  personal  authority  and  agency,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all;  that  the 
union  between  the  Father  of  spirits  and  the  souls  of  his  regenerate  creatures 
may  be  full  and  direct.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  all 
minds,  however  wise  and  philosophic,  require  the  aid  of  these  gracious  influ- 
ences resulting  from  an  earnest  faith  in  the  personal  mediation  of  Christ, 
from  regarding  him  as  the  friend  of  sinners,  the  appointed  Saviour  of  them 
that  believe  and  obey;  all  minds,  at  least,  may  be  rendered  happier  and 
better  by  a  rational  and  serious  attention  to  these  peculiarly  Christian 
principles." — Pp.  38 — 41. 
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What  are  our  Infant  Schoolmasters  about }  What  are  the  grave  and 
good  people  of  England  about  that  they  do  not  look  into  their  proceedings  a 
little  more  closely,  and  see  whether  they  are  subscribing  to  things  good  or 
bad,  to  useful  institutions,  or  mere  humbuggery  }  Numerous,  indeed,  as 
are  the  impositions  which,  under  the  name  of  education,  have  been  passed 
off"  in  the  world,  we  know  nothing  more  curious  in  its  way  than  that  termed 
the  Infant  School  system.  What  is  it  ?  Who  originated  it }  Who  are  the 
individuals  that  preserve  its  identity,  and  what  are  the  modifications  it  has 
received  }  Is  it,  in  short,  quite  another  thing  from  what  was  first  pretended 
or  supposed  }  To  the  latter  question  we  are  inclined  to  answer  decisively 
in  the  affirmative.  The  original  Infant  Schools  aimed  at  nothing  more  than 
the  care  of  babes,  whose  parents  were  supposed  to  be  occupied  in  manufac- 
tories throughout  the  day ;  it  was  imagined,  and  rightly,  that  it  must  be  a 
humane  thing  to  rescue  these  poor  infants  from  the  corrupt  air  and  harsh 
treatment  to  which  they  were  frequently  exposed,  and  benevolence  readily 
added  the  idea  of  making  them  as  happy  as  possible,  of  furnishing  them 

*  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  author  to  state  exactly  what  idea  he  aniic-xcs 
to  the  term  advocate. 

t  ()rij;iii:il  Hymns  for  tlie  Use  of  Infant  Schools.  By  VVilllaiu  Banc,  Master  of 
tlie  Shoreditch  Infants'  School.     Houlstou. 
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with  harmless  amteements,  and  encouraging  the  exercise  of  mutual  kind- 
nesses and  forbearance  towards  one  another  :  the  elder  was  led  to  help  the 
younger,  the  babe  was  assisted  in  its  attempts  to  lisp  or  to  run,  by  the  child 
of  gn^ater  adxancement.  Infant  Schools,  in  short,  were  to  be  great  nurse- 
ries, under  the  best  possible  government,  guarding  the  tempers  and  govern- 
ing the  habits  of  their  charges :  gently  exercising  their  growing  powers 
upon  the  objects  around  them,  gratifying  their  harmless  curiosity,  encou- 
raging every  individual  attempt  to  acquire  a  little  knowledge ;  such  was  the 
first  idea  of  an  Infant  School.  But  to  follow  this  up  required  the  co-opera- 
tion of  no  light  degree  of  intellect  and  affection.  It  was  found  very  hard 
when  so  many  little  creatures  were  gathered  together,  to  let  them  go  and 
come,  all  uninitiated  into  what  vulgar  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  call 
learning  ;  to  have,  in  short,  a  school  without  scholarship.  Why  should  they 
not  shout  out  the  Multiplication  Table  as  well  as  their  ten-year-old  brothers 
and  sisters  ?  What  was  there  to  hinder  their  rattling  over  the  catechism 
and  shouting  the  creed  ?  It  was  obvious,  the  thing  could  be  done,  and  it 
should  be  done,  only  they  would  do  it  in  somewhat  a  different  manner. 
Accordingly  the  Multiplication  Table  was  set  to  music,  and  the  Pence  Table 
put  into  rhymes,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : 

"  Forty  pence  are  three  and  four-pence, 
A  pretty  sum,  or  I'm  mistaken ; 
Fifty  pence  are  four  and  two-pence. 
Which  will  buy  five  pounds  of  bacon." 

Then  it  was  thought  quite  shocking  that  children  of  three  and  four  years 
old  should  be  scarcely  at  all  acquainted  with  Scripture,  and  accordingly  pic- 
tures representing  our  Saviour's  miracles  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  were  ordered  to  be  executed  for  the  "  Infant  School  Society."  In 
one  school,  where  pictures  chiefly  representing  farm-yards  and  agricultural 
occupations  were  introduced,  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  master 
was  ordered  by  his  committee  to  ask  the  children  for  Scripture  references  to 
the  objects  so  represented.  Thus  when  he  pointed  to  a  cow,  the  children 
were  to  quote  him  chapter  and  verse  of  those  passages  in  Scripture  in  which 
a  cow  was  mentioned — the  same  with  the  sheaves,  the  clouds,  &c. 

Another  example  of  deviation  from  a  rational  and  sensible  course  in  the 
instruction  given  to  these  babes,  is  to  be  found  in  this  little  collection  of 
Hymns,  by  Mr.  William  Barre,  Master  of  the  Shoreditch  Infant  School.  It 
is  grievous  to  see  that  an  individual  holding  such  an  office,  should  have 
made  so  little  use  of  his  opportunities  of  observation  as  to  dream  of  incul- 
cating humanity  to  animals  upon  his  scholars,  in  strains  like  the  following ; 
of  which  we  know  not  which  is  worst,  the  theolc^  or  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it: 

"  Every  creature  is  partaker 
'Of  the  fruit 
From  the  root. 
Of  our  sin  against  our  Maker. 

Tlie  eflfects  of  man's  transgression 

Reach  to  all 

Great  and  small. 
All  things  naake  the  sad  confession. 

^nd  shall  tee,  who  caused  the  trouble 

And  the  pain 

Brutes  sustain. 
Dare  to  make  their  misery  dvtibU  ?" 
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Does  Mr.  William  Barre's  diocesan  approve  of  this  ?  We  suppose  he 
would  highly  commend  endeavours  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall ;  but 
would  he  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  babes  of  Shoreditch  and  its  vicinity  ac- 
cuse themselves  of  being  the  authors  and  originators  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
brute  creation  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  Hymn  in  Mr.  Barre's  collection  which 
would  be  fully  intelligible  to  the  children  of  an  Infant  School,  but  there  are 
some  far  more  objectionable  than  others.  Is  it  not,  for  instance,  very 
wrong  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  infants  expressions  of  deep  and  ardent 
feeling,  like  the  following  ? 

"  How  I  love  to  join  the  throng', 

Bending  round  the  throne  of  grace  ! 
Wrestling,  nil  the  Sabbath  long. 
For  a  sight  of  Jesus'  face  I" 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  noticing  what  appears  objectionable  in  the 
instruction  given  in  Infant  Schools,  we  design  to  condemn  them  as  institu- 
tions themselves.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  ridicule  the  idea 
of  such  assemblages  of  little  ones ;  they  may  be  made  eminently  useiul ; 
but  we  do  feel  that  the  number  of  well-conducted  schools  of  this  kind  is 
likely  to  be  but  few,  because  a  particularly  well-prepared  state  of  the  affec- 
tions, and,  in  some  respects,  a  high  order  of  mind  is  required  in  those  who 
have  the  superintendence  of  them.  The  public  views  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  schoolmaster  or  mistress  have  been,  we  fear,  lowered  by  the 
Lancasterian  and  National  systems  ;  this  remark  is  made  with  no  invidious 
feeling  towards  them,  for  instrumental  they  are  and  have  been  to  the  com- 
munication of  a  vast  quantity  of  elementary  instruction,  which,  perhaps, 
would  never  have  been  conveyed  through  society,  at  any  rate  not  so  rapidly, 
without  their  aid  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  degree  of  information  im- 
parted by  them  being  so  superficial,  and  the  mode  pursued  so  easy  and 
mechanical,  few  mental  resources  are  required  in  the  master.  The  whole 
plan  of  his  government  is  formed  for  him ;  what  he  is  to  teach  is  settled  in  a 
Committee,  and  when  he  has  gone  the  round  of  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  he  has  done  what  he  was  required  to  do.  Of  individual  charac- 
ter he,  mostly,  knows  very  little.  General  knowledge  is  not  expected  from 
him  ;  nay,  more,  it  might  sometimes  stand  in  his  way,  as  he  is  merely  the 
servant  of  a  committee,  whose  peculiar  views  he  must  meet,  or  lose  his 
situation.  All  this,  the  product  of  this  companionable  and  society-forming 
age,  tends,  of  course,  to  lower  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster.  And, 
though  on  the  first  formation  of  Infant  Schools  it  seemed  plain  that  their 
constitution  required  an  independence  of  rule  and  system  widely  remote 
from  that  expected  in  National  and  Lancasterian  schools,  we  see  that  the 
matter  has  been  accomplished — the  thing  has  been  systematized — conse- 
quently, for  in  this  case  the  result  was  really  inevitable,  the  teachers  are  not 
now  required  to  be  possessed  of  any  very  peculiar  qualifications  ;  they,  too, 
have  their  work  carved  out  for  them,  and  it  is  of  no  very  difficult  kind. 
It  is  because  we  feel  the  result  to  be  bad  that  we  cannot  advocate  the  Infant 
School  system,  as  it  is  a  system ;  but  Infant  Schools,  themselves,  do  not, 
therefore,  fall  under  condemnation- — we  see  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  to  accrue,  from  the  society ;  but  the  encouragement  of 
schools  under  the  management  of  well-informed,  well-qualified  individuals 
may  be  of  great  benefit ;  let  not,  then,  those  who  are  displeased  with  the 
former  hastily  condemn  the  latter.  It  is  no  light  labour  which  a  scrupulous 
conscience  has  to  perform,  in  our  day,  in  separating  the  good  and  bad. 
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which  some  of  our  associations  seem  constructed  as  if  for  the  very  purpose 
of  confounding ;  perhaps  we  shall  soon  have  a  Pestalozzian  association, 
though,  we  beUeve,  of  all  the  Pestalozzian  schools  in  this  country,  there  are 
scarce  any  which  Pestalozzi  would  have  thoroughly  approved  of;  not  because 
they  were  opposed  to  "  his  system,"  (for  we  doubt  whether  he  ever  had 
one,  or  whether  his  most  prevailing  dislike  was  not  to  systems  of  education,) 
but  because  they  would  appear  to  him  defective  or  injurious  in  some  part  of 
their  administration,  or  mode  of  conveying  instruction.  However,  Pestaloz- 
zian schools  there  are,  with  or  without  real  claims  to  be  so  named,  just  as 
there  are  Abemethy  biscuits,  unsanctioned  perhaps  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 
And  they  may  be  as  good  as  they  would'have  been,  perhaps  the  better,  for 
bearing  the  name  of  a  good  man,  whose  life  was  a  life  of  love,  and  earnest, 
and  unrequited,  and  often  misrepresented,  endeavours  to  serve,  and  cheer, 
and  comfort,  and  improve,  his  fellow-creatures. 


ACCOUNT  OF  herder's  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  739.) 

Herder  continued  to  discharge  his  pastoral  duties  at  Riga,  with  general 
acceptableness  and  increasing  reputation.  Here,  in  1767,  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  "  Fragments  on  the  Modem  German  Literature ;"  and 
this  was  soon  followed  by  a  work,  which  he  entitled,  in  imitation  of  Statins 
and  Jacob  Balde,  "  Critical  Words."  In  both  these  productions,  he  zea- 
lously attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Winkelmann  and  Lessing,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  followers  of  Klotz ;  and  animadverted  with  so  much  severity  on 
the  latter,  that  he  made  himself  some  enemies  and  became  involved  in  very 
disagreeable  disputes.  These  circumstances  had  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  his  professional  character  and  usefulness,  and  at  last  proved  so  annoying 
to  him,  that  he  resolved,  in  order  to  dissipate  his  thoughts,  and  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  wish  which  he  had  long  secretly  cherished,  to  undertake  a  journey 
into  foreign  countries.  Want  of  intercourse  with  literary  men  and  of  readier 
access  to  books,  formed  the  chief  inconvenience  which  he  experienced  in 
his  situation  at  Riga ;  and  both  of  these  deficiencies,  he  hoped  in  some  de- 
gree to  supply  during  his  tour.  One  of  his  main  objects  was,  to  acquire 
such  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  French  language  and  literature,  that, 
from  this  higher  point  of  view,  he  might  form  a  more  impartial  estimate  of 
German  literature ;  and  another,  which  he  considered  still  more  important, 
to  visit  all  the  chief  places  of  education  and  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  with  the  view  of  establishing  at 
Riga,  on  his  return,  under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  a  "  Livonian 
National  Institute  of  Education."  Full  of  these  projects,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Council  at  Riga ;  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  1769,  set  sail 
for  Nantes. 

After  spending  some  time  at  Nantes,  in  order  to  acquire  a  facility  in  speak- 
ing French,  Herder  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  employed  himself  in  visit- 
ing the  libraries,  and  collections  of  various  kinds,  and  in  seeing  all  that  was 
curious  and  elegant ;  and  where  he  was  introduced  to  several  men  of  emi- 
nence in  science  and  literature,  and  amongst  others  to  D'Alembert,  Diderot, 
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Barthelemy,  and  De  Giiignes.  Upon  the  whole,  his  impression  of  Paris 
seems  to  have  been  unfavourable.  France  did  not  suit  his  enthusiastic  spirit, 
and  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  expresses  himself  "  heartily  weary  of  it."  The 
passionate  fondness  which  he  had  early  and  deeply  imbibed  for  Shakspeare, 
disqualified  him  for  relishing  the  artificial  elegance  of  the  French  theatre ; 
and,  though  he  admired  the  acting  of  Clairon  and  Le  Cain,  the  whole  per- 
formance appeared  to  him  only  a  display  of  conventional  art. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Herder  received  an  invitation  to  undertake 
for  three  years  the  office  of  instructor  and  travelling  chaplain  to  the  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Holstein-Oldenburg.  The  proposal  concurred  with  his  own 
wish  to  spend  some  further  time  in  travelling,  and  relieved  him  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  any  longer  chargeable  to  his  friends.  After  some  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  Herder  accepted  this  invitation,  though,  in  so  doing,  he 
abandoned  his  original  design  of  returning  to  his  friends  at  Riga ;  and,  quit- 
ting Paris,  at  the  end  of  1769,  he  set  out  for  the  residence  of  his  new  patron 
at  Eutin.  In  proceeding  thither,  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  oflf  the 
coast  of  Holland,  and  at  Hamburg  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Lessing. 

At  Eutin  it  was  Herder's  object  to  secure  the  affection  of  his  young  charge. 
The  Prince  possessed  considerable  talent  for  mathematics  and  for  drawing, 
but  united  with  this  a  tendency  to  religious  scrupulousness  and  melancholy 
which  had  been  increased  by  the  injudicious  mode  of  his  previous  education. 
Herder's  plans  for  his  improvement  were  frustrated  by  the  opposite  views  of 
his  Governor,  the  Baron  von  Cappelmann,  In  this  new  situation,  as  at 
Riga,  Herder  had  his  enemies  among  the  clergy.  He  preached  occasionally 
in  the  Castle -church,  and  the  court- chaplain  complained  of  him  as  a 
Socinian. 

Herder  Commenced  his  tour  with  the  Prince  in  July  1770.  At  Darm- 
stadt, the  etiquette  of  the  court  would  not  allow  him  a  seat  at  the  Prince's 
table ;  and  this  exclusion  proved  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  as  it  was 
the  means  of  introducing  him,  through  the  Governante  of  the  Princesses, 
Mademoiselle  Ravanell,  at  whose  table  he  was  entertained,  to  his  future  wife, 
a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Flachsland,  in  whose  virtues,  accomplishments, 
and  congenial  views,  he  afterwards  found  the  chief  solace  and  blessing  of  his 
existence.  Just  before  Herder  quitted  Eutin,  he  received  a  letter  which  had 
followed  him  from  Riga,  requesting  him  to  accept  the  situation  of  First 
Preacher  and  Consistorial  Counsellor  in  the  Court  of  the  Count  of  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe,  at  Biickeburg ;  and  this  invitation  was  repeated,  during  his  stay 
at  Darmstadt,  accompanied  with  the  oppress  declaration,  that,  in  theology, 
he  should  enjoy  full  liberty  to  teach  whatever  he  believed.  He  appears  to 
have  been  indebted  for  this  invitation  to  a  little  piece  which  he  had  pub- 
lished at  Riga,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Abbt,  wlio  had  been  the  chosen 
friend  and  companion  of  the  Count,  and  whose  loss  Herder's  genius  seemed 
to  point  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  replace.  His  situation  as  Chaplain 
to  the  Prince  of  Eutin,  was  rendered  disagreeable  and  embarrassing  by  the 
perpetual  conflict  of  his  views  with  those  of  the  Governor  von  Cappelmann  ; 
and  this  circumstance  concurred  with  the  attachment  which  he  had  formed 
at  Darmstadt,  to  determine  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  Biickeburg, 
where  he  might  hope  ere  long  to  find  a  settled  home.  Before  entering  on 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  stipulated  for  permission  to  remain  some  time  in 
Strasburg,  in  order  to  promote  the  cure  of  his  diseased  eye.  After  suffering 
much  and  submitting  to  several  operations,  he  found  to  his  mortification  that 
tlie  evil  was  incurable.     His  time,  however,  was  not  wholly  lost  at  Strasburg ; 
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the  Greek  poets,  with  Shakspeare,  Ossian,  and  Klopstock,  soothed  his  hours 
of  pain  ;  he  made  good  use,  so  far  as  the  state  of  his  eye  permitted,  of  the 
pubhc  Ubrary  in  that  place ;  and,  in  his  intervals  of  ease,  composed  his  prize 
Essay  "  On  the  Origin  of  Languages."  It  was  here  that  his  acquaintance 
commenced  with  Goethe,  who  was  then  completing  his  studies.  They  met 
frequently,  and  kept  up  an  animated  interchange  of  literary  idaas.  Without 
weakening  their  mutual  friendship,  their  discussions  frequently  became 
warm.  "  Herder,"  says  Goethe,  "  never  intermitted  his  strain  of  banter  and 
criticism." 

Herder  arrived  at  Biickebiirg  in  the  spring  of  1771,  and  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  new  situation  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  importance  and  a  gene- 
rous ardour  to  perform  them  well.  His  introductory  discourse  eloquently 
exhibits  the  comprehensive  and  elevated  views  which  he  entertained  of  the 
functions  of  a  Christain  teacher,  and  gives  a  delightful  impression  of  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  his  character. 

His  benevolent  projects  of  usefulness  were  not,  however,  destined  to  be 
realized.    His  relations  with  the  Count  of  Schaumburg-Lippe  were  any  thing 
but  congenial  to  his  views.     The  Count,  though  a  man  of  intelligence,  and 
even  of  liberality,  possessed  all  the  aristocratical  feelings  of  an  old  feudal 
baron,  and  exacted  a  species  of  homage  from  every  one  attached  to  his  per- 
son.    We  commiserate  a  man  of  genius,  like  Herder,  anxious  to  devote  his 
powei-s  to  the  good  of  mankind, — in  so  dependent  a  situation.     The  Count 
wished  to  find  in  him  a  literary  companion,  to  whom  he  might  communicate 
the  philosophical  ideas  which  he  had  drawn  from  extensive  reading  and  ob- 
servation ;  but  took  no  interest  in  the  duties  of  a  pastor  or  a  teacher,  which 
Herder  considered  as  of  supreme  importance,  and  to  the  effectual  fulfilment 
of  which  he  desired  to  make  all  his  literary  and  philosophical  acquirements 
directly  available.     The  office  of  first  preacher,  to  which  he  had  succeeded, 
had  so  long  remained  unoccupied,  that  the  church  had  been  deserted,  and  his 
own  congregation  consisted  of  scarcely  twenty  persons.     The  Gymnasium 
and  other  schools  at  Biickeburg  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  Herder  was  earn- 
estly desirous  to  reorganize  and  revive  them  ;  but  the  necessary  funds  could 
not  be  raised,  as  the  Count's  treasury  had  been  greatly  impoverished  by  an 
absurd  expenditure  on  military  operations.     These  disappointments  proved 
exceedingly  vexatious  to  Herder.     "  My  situation,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  written  in  1772,  "  in  respect  to  the  Count  is  just  where  it  was;  we 
make  no  progress ;  and  are  as  distant  as  ever. — A  noble  Lord,  but  strangely 
perverse ;  a  great  Lord,  but  too  great  for  his  territory '.     A  philosophical 
spirit,  by  the  weight  of  whose  philosophy,  however,  I  am  oppressed !     In 
the  whole  territory  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do.     A  pastor  without  a  flock  ! 
A  superintendant  of  schools  without  schools !     A  consistorial  counsellor 
without  a  consistory !" 

What  a  picture  is  this  of  the  social  state  of  a  petty  German  principality ! 
Herder's  situation  at  Biickeburg  was  rendered  more  agreeable  after  he  be- 
came known  to  the  Countess,  who  conceived  a  very  great  regard  for  him, 
and  whose  gentle  and  pious  spirit  was  competent  to  appreciate  the  religious 
excellences  of  his  character.  At  her  request.  Herder  undertook  the  educa- 
tion of  a  young  nobleman,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  her  care,  and,  with 
this  view,  drew  up  a  plan  of  instruction  which  appears  in  his  works  under 
the  title  of  "  Sketch  of  a  Course  of  Study  for  a  young  Nobleman,"  It  is 
very  comprehensive,  including  an  extended  view  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion, an  examination  of  various  religious  systems,  and  a  continuous  his- 
tory of  the  civilization  and  social  progress  of  the  human  race.    How  much 
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of  this  extensive  plan  was  ever  carried  into  execution  we  are  not  informed. 
His  pupil  afterwards  acquitted  himself  respectably  in  a  military  capacity. 
When  the  plan  of  study  was  exhibited  to  the  Count,  he  observed,  "  no  king 
had  ever  yet  enjoyed  so  complete  an  education !" 

A  feeling  of  the  contracted ness  of  his  sphere  of  action  at  Biickeburg  led 
Herder  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  some  change  of  situation  ;  and  his  choice  for 
a  time  seems  to  have  wavered  between  a  professor's  chair  and  some  perma- 
nent office  in  the  state.  In  reference  to  the  former  object,"  he  made  a  hasty 
journey  to  Gottingen  in  the  beginning  of  1772  ;  and  here  commenced  his 
acquaintance  with  Heyne,  of  whom  he  writes  with  enthusiasm  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  future  wife :  "  he  has  one  of  the  noblest,  most  refined,  and 
harmonious  souls,  that  ever  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  a  classical  scholar,  and 
that  for  centuries  we  may  look  for  in  vain  ;  devoid  of  all  trick  and  artifice, 
and  of  the  least  approach  to  undue  familiarity ;  gentle  and  modest  in  his 
manners ;  but  concealing  under  all  this  the  deepest  learning,  sentiment,  and 
reflection ;  and  careful  that  no  unhallowed  eye  should  look  on  these  trea- 
sures." Nothing,  however,  ensued  immediately  from  this  visit  to  Gottingen  ; 
and,  though  one  or  two  offers  were  made  to  him  from  various  quarters,  Her- 
der still  continued  at  Biickeburg.  The  year  1772  was  remarkable  for  a  cor- 
respondence in  which  he  engaged  with  Lavater,  occasioned  by  the  pleasure 
which  he  had  experienced  in  reading  the  latter's  "  Views  into  Eternity." 
Herder  considered  Lavater  "  as,  after  Klopstock,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  Germany, — a  man  who  grasped  every  old  and  new  truth  with  an  intuitive 
quickness  that  made  all  his  enthusiasm  overlooked, — and  who  brought  to 
every  subject,  even  where  he  was  most  in  error,  a  truth  of  the  heart  that 
enchanted  every  one  capable  of  sympathizing  with  him." 

In  the  spring  of  1 773,  Herder  married  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
attached  ;  and  in  this  union  he  found  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  happi- 
ness of  his  future  life.  His  case  may  be  quoted  in  opposition  to  the  well- 
known  observation  of  Bacon  :  *  from  the  time  that  he  became  a  family  man, 
his  character  seemed  placed  in  circumstances  peculiarly  suited  to  its  develop- 
ment, his  intellectual  energies  acquired  new  force,  and  he  engaged  with 
ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  his  various  literary  undertakings.  He  had  for- 
merly conceived,  and  partially  executed,  at  Riga,  the  plan  of  a  work,  "  On 
the  Earliest  Records  of  the  Human  Race  ;"  this  unfinished  plan  he  now  re- 
sumed, and  completed  the  first  part  of  it  in  six  weeks.  The  purpose  of 
this  work  is  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  ideas  of  religion  from  their  original 
sources.  The  subject  was  one  in  which  Herder  took  the  deepest  interest ; 
this  first  part  he  struck  off"  at  a  heat,  and  was  often  employed  on  it  as  early 
as  four  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning. 

He  still  kept  his  eye  on  Gottingen.  The  nature  of  his  theological  opinions 
had  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  Hanoverian  States ;  and  in  reference 
probably  to  this,  he  published,  in  the  winter  of  1773  and  4,  his  "  Provincial 
Letters  to  Preachers."  These  are  considered  as  amongst  the  most  original  of 
his  writings,  but  are  too  deeply  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of  invective.  The 
immediate  object  of  his  attack  was  the  dry,  prosaic,  and  anatomizing  mode  of 
scriptural  criticism  which  was  then,  under  the  high  authority  of  Michaelis's 
name  and  example,  beginning  to  prevail  in  Germany,  and  which  Herder 
thought  calculated  to  weaken  the  positive  trutlis  and  degrade  the  elevated  and 
poetical  spirit  of  the  Bible.     His  opponents  replied  to  him,  probably  with 

•  He  that  hath  wife  and  cliildreu  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune,  &c.,  &c. — 
Essays,  VIII. 
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some  justice,  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  poet  to  make  a  good  expositor.  Her- 
der was  certainly  deficient  in  that  sort  of  prudence  which  forbids  the  undis- 
guised expression  of  sincere  feeling.  His  most  earnest  wish  at  this  time  was 
to  receive  a  call  to  Gottingen ;  and  yet  in  his  "  Provincial  Letters,"  and  in 
bis  "  Earliest  Records,"  he  wrote  boldly  against  Michaelis  and  Schlozer,  bcAh 
of  whom  might  have  greatly  promoted  his  views. 

In  the  years  1773 — 75  he  delivered  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  which  produced  a  very  great  impression  on  his  audience,  so  that  the 
peasants  of  a  neighbouring  village,  incorporated  with  the  church  at  Biicke- 
burg,  used  to  come  every  time  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands  to  verify  the 
texts  of  the  preacher.  Some  of  these  discourses  exhibit  a  sort  of  paraphrase 
on  important  passages  in  the  life  of  our  Lord — thus  serving  to  explain  his 
history,  and  to  illustrate  its  practical  applications.  Of  this  kind  is  the  dis- 
course on  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  ;  of  which  the  following  extract  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  : 

"  Lnzanu,  onr  friend,  sleepeth  !  In  these  words  Jesus  traced  a  beautiful 
inscription  on  the  grave  of  his  deceased  friend.  It  was  not  from  delicacy, 
but  from  a  deep  feding  of  truth,  that  he  did  not  mention  the  name  of  death, 
but  spoke  of  it  as  a  sleep — a  soft  and  sure  transition  to  a  better  life.  And 
this  should  ever  remain  the  sole  idea  and  feeling  of  death  in  the  language  and 
in  the  thoughts  of  Christians.  The  natural  sleep  is  given  us  as  a  type,  as  a 
daily  impression,  of  death.  As,  in  that  natiiral  sleep,  the  outward  part  of 
men  undergoes  a  kind  of  death,  while  the  rital  flame  still  burns  on  within, 
and  gathers  fresh  vigour  in  its  strange  and  inexplicable  retirement,  till  it 
returns  to  renew  the  bmhs  and  to  reanimate  the  whole  external  creation,  and 
the  joyous  morning  smiles  around  us  and  within  us ;  so  what  we  call  death, 
is  but  a  longer,  a  more  mysterious  and  more  hidden  retirement  of  the  vital 
principle,  as  preparatory  to  the  renovation  of  our  powers  in  another  life.  As 
without  sleep  we  could  not  enjoy  the  coming  light  of  the  morrow  ;  so  with- 
out death,  without  the  quickening  and  transformation  of  our  mortal  remains, 
we  cannot  enjoy  that  brighter  morning  which  succeeds  the  grave.  Sleep  and 
death  are  brothers — the  gentlest  and  most  beneficent  necessities  of  nature — 
separating,  as  with  the  shades  of  night,  one  day  from  another.  Thou  sleepest, 
brother  of  Jesus  I  deep  is  thy  slumber,  narrow  thy  chamber,  and  lowly  thy 
bed  of  dust.  But  already  from  afar,  whilst  as  yet  thou  hearest  it  not,  the 
step  of  thine  awakener  approaches.  The  hour  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  thy 
friend  is  heard  without  thy  grave,  *  Lazarus,  come  forth !  my  friend,  awake  ! 
the  morning  is  come,  and  the  hours  of  thy  slumber  are  over  and  gone !  A 
lovelier  morning  dawns  upon  thee !  The  sunshine  of  spring  is  on  the  hills, 
fairer  than  it  shone  upon  thee  yesterday  !  Come  forth,  my  friend !  Lazarus, 
awake' !"  * 

We  may  judge  from  these  extracts,  that  Herder's  style  of  preaching  was 
altogether  opposed  to  the  dry  and  critical — that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
oftentimes  in  the  highest  degree  sentimental  and  imaginative. 

We  now  find  him  deeply  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 

In  1774,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  "  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Human  Race."  Of  this  performance  we  propose  to  give  a  more 
detailed  account  in  some  future  numbers  of  the  Repository ;  sutfice  it,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  observe,  that  the  subject  was  one  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  Herder,  llie  love  of  mankind,  a  deep  sympathy  with  humanity 
in  all  its  national  and  individual  varieties,  was  the  guiding  impulse  of  his 
genius,  the  pervading  spirit  which  animates  his  multifarious  writing,  and 

•  Werke,  Baud  XXXIV.  3.  323,  324. 
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impresses  them  with  a  character  of  moral  unity.  About  the  same  period, 
he  found  a  delightful  recreation  in  translating  the  popular  songs  of  different 
nations.  This  was  an  employment  peculiarly  accordant  with  his  genius ; 
and,  shared  by  his  accomplished  partner,  lent  a  new  charm  to  his  hours  of 
domestic  felicity.  In  August,  1774,  his  happiness  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  birth  of  a  son ;  an  event  in  which  the  Count  and  Countess  took  a 
lively  and  most  friendly  interest.  His  relations  with  the  former  became 
daily  more  agreeable  and  confidential ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  churches  at  Biickeburg,  Herder  was  advanced  to  the  vacant 
office,  which  devolved  on  him  the  duty  of  examining,  ordaining,  and  in- 
ducting, the  ecclesiastical  functionaries  of  the  district. 

In  1775,  appeared  his  "  Illustrations  of  the  New  Testament  from  a  newly 
opened  Oriental  Source  ;"  and  the  "  Epistles  of  Two  Disciples  of  Jesus." 
In  the  latter  work,  he  endeavours  to  shew,  from  psychological  reasoning,  that 
James  and  Jude  were  brothers  of  Jesus ;  of  the  former,  as  it  throws  some 
light  on  the  theological  opinions  of  Herder,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account.* 

"  When  the  Jewish  people  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  they  not  only 
lost  the  familiar  use  of  their  own  language,  hut  their  modes  of  thinking  be- 
came greatly  assimilated  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Magian  philosophy,  which 
they  found  still  subsisting  in  Chaldsea.  This  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah.  From  the  same  Chaldaean  source  Zoroaster 
had  drawn  the  elementary  principles  of  his  religion  ;  which,  originally  pro- 
mulgated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balk,  was  afterwards  diflfused,  with  the 
extension  of  the  Persian  dominion,  from  the  Araxes  to  the  Nile.  The  key, 
therefore,  to  the  interpretation  of  these  later  Jewish  writings  would  he  found 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Chaldaean  philosophy,  did  any  authentic  record  of 
them  exist ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  might  be  obtained  by  examining 
the  system  of  Zoroaster,  which  sprang  out  of  them,  and  in  its  funda- 
mental principle,  is  essentially  the  same.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  an  extraordinary  mingling  took  place  of  Grecian  and 
Asiatic  ideas  :  or  rather  perhaps  the  Greek  language  became  the  vehicle  of 
Asiatic  ideas :  Asiatic  angels  became  Grecian  Gods,  Demi-Gods,  Heroes, 
^ons.  The  wisdom  of  the  Magi  passed  into  the  form  of  Hellenism,  the 
New  Platonic  philosophy,  and  Gnosticism.  Had  we  access,  therefore,  to  the 
original  fountains  of  this  philosophy  in  Chaldaea  or  Media,  many  peculiarities 
in  the  language  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  of  the  Apocryphal  writers,  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  of  the  Gnostics,  would  probably  be  susceptible  of  elucida- 
tion. At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  the  universal  empire  of  the 
Romans  had  broken  down  the  partition  walls  between  different  nations,  and, 
by  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  them,  occasioned  a  confused  mingling 
both  of  the  ideas  and  of  the  idioms  peculiar  to  various  parts  of  the  worldf. 
The  popular  language,  in  which  Christ  addressed  himself  to  the  popular 
feelings  and  conceptions  of  his  age,  must  necessarily  have  been  influenced  by 
these  circumstances  ;  and  we  must  look  for  the  source  of  its  peculiarities  in 
the  prevalence  of  that  Asiatic  philosophy  which  had  powerfully  affected  both 
the  Jewish  and  the  Hellenistic  mode  of  speaking  and  thinking.  It  might 
have  a  remoter  reference  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  to 
search  for  its  meaning  exclusively  in  the  then  almost  extinct  language  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  writings,  and  to  omit  the  consideration  of  those  nearer  causes 
which  influenced  its  character,  in  the  interval  between  the  return  from 
the  captivity  and  the  appearance  of  Christ;  to  look  for  Hebraisms  where 
Hellenisms  ought  rather  to  be  the  object  of  attention,  would  argue  the  same 

*  Siiiiiiiitliche  Werke.  Zur  Religion  und  Theologie.  Achter  Theil.  We  may 
notice  liciT,  ill  passing,  the  cxtreirie  elegance  witli  which  Herder  has  applied,  as  a 
motto  to  tliis  wori<,  the  follovviiig  words  of  the  Evangelist:  los,  jM.ayo<  olho  a.va.To'Kuv 
"jrapiyevovTo, — kui  uvoi^avrci  re^  ^yjaavpe?  avTuv,  ntpoarjyiyyiuy  tupa.. 
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kind  of  inconsistency,  as  if  a  modem  German  were  to  go  back  to  the  times  of 
Ottfried  and  UJphilas  for  an  explanation  of  the  foreign  idioms  that  have  been 
introduced  into  his  language  in  the  course  of  the  present  century." 

Such  was  Herder's  view  of  the  deficiency  most  seriously  felt  in  the  actual 
means  of  interpreting  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  That  deficiency 
he  conceived  he  had  found  a  means  of  at  least  partially  supplying,  in  the 
recently  published  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  by  Anquetil  du  Perron. 
Whether  this  was  actually  a  work  of  Zoroaster's  Herder  regarded  as  of  little 
moment :  it  exhibited  the  liturgy  of  the  Parsees,  as  it  still  subsisted  in  their 
temples  in  Guzerat,  and  might  therefore  be  considered  as  an  authentic  rem- 
nant of  a  philosophical  and  religious  system  which  had  once  prevailed 
extensively  over  all  the  East,  and  had  strongly  tinctured  the  phraseology  of 
Jewish  writers  and  teachers  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  He  applied  to  this  source  for  the  elucidation  of  certain  peculiar 
rities  in  the  language  of  St.  John  ;  which  had  been  presumed  by  previous 
interpreters  to  have  originated  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  errors  of 
Cerinthus  and  the  Gnostics.  But  the  language  of  John  rather  favours  those 
errors  than  confutes  them.  Hence  we  must  reject,  as  unfounded,  this  whole 
supposition  of  the  controversial  intention  of  that  language.  It  was  the 
language  in  which  the  Apostle  naturally  expressed  himself  on  religious 
subjects ;  it  was  the  language  of  his  age  and  nation.  The  parties,  for  whose 
more  immediate  instruction  his  Gospel  was  written,  were  most  probably  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  Apostle  dwelt  at  Ephesus ;  in  the  same 
city,  the  followers  of  the  Baptist  abounded  ;  and,  as  this  sect  always  very 
strongly  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Chaldaean  philosophy,  the  Evangelist 
could  not  more  forcibly  address  them  than  in  a  language  with  which  they 
were  familiar. 

With  principles  of  interpretation  drawn  from  this  Oriental  Source,  Herder 
most  decidedly  opposed  what  he  considered  to  be  the  withering  and  de- 
structive system  of  modern  criticism.  He  seems  to  have  thought  both 
Orthodox  and  Socinian  commentators  too  verbal  and  analytic  in  their  inter- 
pr^ations.  His  own  views,  however,  are  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  are 
justly  chargeable  with  vagueness. 

"  My  object,"  says  be,  **  has  been  to  furnish  illustrations  not  of  words, 
but  of  the  sense,  of  the  general  and  connected  sense  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  in  this  manner,  to  shew  that  the  terms  Redemption,  Saviour,  Christ, 
Angel,  Word,  Heaven,  &c.,  have  a  more  elevated  and  important  meaning 
than  it  is  now  the  fashion  with  our  rational  and  Socinianizing  divines  to  al- 
k)w  them." 

He  thought  the  Scriptures  should  be  considered,  in  their  spirit,  as  a  whole. 

"  The  sap,  as  it  oozes  from  the  earth,  before  it  is  absorbed  by  the  tree  and 
becomes  its  vital  juice,  is  quite  a  difierent  thing  from  that  which  nourishes 
the  beauty  of  the  bough  and  the  fruit.  \Mien,  instead  of  enjoying  these,  and 
refreshing  thyself  beneath  the  shadowy  growth  of  the  tree,'  thou  wouldst 
peel  its  bark,  and  bare  its  roots  in  the  earth,  to  see  how  they  spread  and 
collect  the  sap — woe  to  thy  murderous  hand,  thy  slavish  toil!  No  one  laments 
more  than  I  do  the  necessity  of  all  this  explaining  and  quoting.  Forgive  me, 
reader,  the  ungrateful  task.  Dwell  not  on  the  rind  ana  the  husk,  but  hasten 
to  the  sap,  the  sense,  the  truth.    The  New  Testament  is  not  a  system  for 


iplest  point  of 

view,  and  with  the  greatest  unity  of  feeling,  reads  it  the  best  manner,  and  mil 
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then  discover  in  the  original  record  a  thousand-fold  more  than  I  can  point 
out  to  him." 

Agreeably  to  these  principles,  Herder  rejected,  with  great  conterapt, 
what  he  called  the  Socinian  mode  of  interpreting  the  introductory  verses  of 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  according  to  which  Xsyo^  means  the 
gospel,  and  ev  apxo  refers  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. To  these  terms  he  ascribes  a  much  loftier  signification,  derived  from 
the  established  nomenclature  of  the  Chaldsean  philosophy.  The  Infinite 
Being  reveals  himself  to  us  under  the  relation  of  Xoyoi;,  thought.  Thought 
is  the  most  incorporeal  of  all  ideas — the  best  fitted,  therefore,  to  express  the 
invisible  perfections  of  God.  This  'koyo(;  was  with  the  Father  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  Christ  became  the  image  of  his  invisible  wisdom. 
"  Whoso  has  seen  him,  has  seen  the  Father.  He  and  the  Father  are  one." 
The  whole  scheme  of  the  New  Testament  rests  on  this  revelation.  Without 
it,  without  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Jesus,  every 
thing  is  obscure  and  incongruous."  * 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  religious  views 
of  Herder  as  exhibited  in  this  work.  Indeed,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
apprehending  them,  from  the  very  vague  and  poetical  style  in  which  they 
are  frequently  expressed.  He  distinctly  admitted  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  he  resolved  into  a  direct  exertion  of  Divine  agency, 
operating  in  correspondence  with  an  act  of  faith.  He  had  some  notion,  not 
very  clearly  expressed,  of  an  immediate  dependence  of  the  material  on  the 
spiritual  world. 

"  Every  thing,"  says  he,  "  took  place  through  the  spirit :  it  was  the  con- 
stant, unmterrupted,  miracle  of  Jesus,  to  do  the  works  of  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil :  had  it  been  consistent  with  the 
Divine  plans,  he  would  at  once  have  filled  all  things  with  bliss,  and  life,  and 
healing ;  but,  as  the  prince  of  this  world  still  ruled,  he  could  only  shed  drops 
here  and  there  from  his  sea  of  goodness  upon  the  spots  that  were  prepared  to 
receive  them.  He  gathered  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  himself,  glorified 
them  with  his  own  image,  and  left  in  their  souls  the  seeds  of  everlasting  truth; 
this  he  calls  his  divine  work  !  the  perpetual  miracle,  the  greatest  and  the 
least  understood.  It  is  so  still,  and  so  will  continue  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  visible  miracles  flowed  from  this  source  alone."f 

As  we  are  speaking  of  Herder's  religious  opinions,  we  may  here  observe, 
that  he  appears,  from  his  "  Dialogues  on  Spinoza's  System,"  J  to  have  in- 
clined to  the  views  of  that  philosopher,  whom  he  considered  to  have  been 
unjustly  treated  as  an  Atheist.  He  imagined  that  the  hostility  against  Spi- 
noza bad  arisen  from  the  misconception  of  his  "language,  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  Cartesian  school ;  that,  properly  understood,  he  would 
be  found  to  exhibit  the  most  profound  and  comprehensive  ideas  of  an  infi- 
nitely perfect  Being,  the  sole  cause  and  essence  of  all  things;  and,  that  even 
where  his  doctrines,  at  first  view,  are  most  offensive  to  the  common  notions 
of  mankind,  as  where  he  seems  to  deny  the  existence  of  final  causes  in  the 
mind  of  God,  he  only  meant  to  express  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  abso- 
lute perfection  of  the  Divine  attributes  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  to 
avoid  any  approach  to  that  Anthropomorphitism  which  too  generally  de- 
graded all  human  conceptions  of  the  Infinite  Spirit.     Herder  was  of  opinion 

*  Kiliiutcr.  zum  Ncu.  Test.  Er.st.  Huch  I. 
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that  Spinoza's  want  of  iinas:!  nation,  while  it,  perhaps,  aided  the  spirituality 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  own  views,  might  be  one  reason  why  he 
could  not  clothe  them  in  a  form  that  was  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  was  entertained  by 
many  who  did  not  rank  among  his  followers,  and  that  this  was  particularly 
the  case  with  Lessing.  Herder's  own  words,  on  this  subject,  are  worth 
recording :  * 

"  Jews  and  Christians,  Greeks  and  Indians,  those  who  speculate  with  the 
head  or  the  heart — Scholastics  and  iMystics,  have  alike  shared  in  the  spirit  of 
this  philosophy,  which,  as  it  existed  lon£r  before  Spinoza,  so  it  will  continue 
long  after  him.  Often  those  very  individuals  who  contended  most  strenu- 
ously against  him,  that  is  to  say,  against  his  ill-understood  or  ill-chosen 
phraseology,  had  they  been  required  to  explain  themselves,  would  have  been 
found,  in  their  own  language,  sometimes  better,  and  sometimes  worse, 
chosen,  to  be  of  his  faith,  to  cherish,  in  the  deepest  and  liveliest  convictions 
of  their  hearts,  the  idea  of  one  all-pervading  and  essential  spirit  of  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty,  without  which  all  our  talking  and  writing  mean  no- 
thing."t 

The  works  of  Spinoza  are  little  studied  in  this  country ;  according  to 
Herder's  account  of  them,  they  treat  of  the  profoundest  subjects  in  the  pro- 
foundest  manner,  and  are  ill  fitted  to  yield  instruction  and  improvement  to 
ordinary  minds.  Let  us  each  rejoice  in  and  cherish  those  views  of  the 
Great  Source  of  all  hfe,  and  power,  and  goodness,  which  are  most  congenial 
and  consolatory  to  our  own  hearts,  and  most  clearly  approve  themselves  to 
our  own  unperverted  understandings,  without  lieing  curious  to  know  how 
others  think  and  feel,  or  presuming  to  condemn  them,  because  their  deepest 
and  most  serious  convictions,  when  they  find  utterance,  clothe  themselves 
in  a  phraseology  that  may  seem  strange  to  us.  One  useful  inference,  at 
least,  we  may  draw  from  the  fact,  that  the  devout  and  tender-hearted  Herder 
thought  most  favourably  of  the  system  of  a  man  whom  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  and  the  sceptical  Bayle  J  amongst 
the  number,  have  conspired  to  brand  with  the  obnoxious  title  of  an  Atheist; 
and  that  is,  when  we  observe  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  set  up  the  idols 
of  their  own  imaginations  as  the  only  true  and  immutable  image  of  the 
infinite  God — how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  applying  the  epithet  of  Atheist 
to  any  individual  whose  views  on  this  awful  and  mysterious  subject  may  be 
at  variance  with  our  own ;  and,  wherever  we  recognize  a  spirit  of  love,  and 
gratitude,  and  trust,  of  conscientious  subjection  to  the  moral  law,  and  of 
ardent  sympathy  with  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  man,  how  gladly  we 
should  cherish  the  hope  that,  in  the  depths  of  that  heart,  there  may  be  a 
vital  acknowledgment  of  the  Universal  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ! 

Our  restricted  limits  compel  us  to  give  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  remaining 
events  of  Herder's  life,  and  of  the  principal  works  which,  from  this  period 
to  his  death,  he  gave  to  the  world.  In  1775,  his  thoughts  were  again  turned 
to  the  prospect  of  a  Professor's  chair  at  Gottingen.  His  wishes  on  this 
subject  were  strengthened  by  a  disagreeable  difference,  in  which,  under 
circumstances  most  honourable  to  himself,  he  had  been  engaged  with  his 
patron.  The  Count  had  requested  him  to  dispense  with  the  previous  cere- 
mony of  examination  in  ordaining  a  young  man  who  had  already,  on  the 

*  Nachschrift  an  Gesprache  uber  Spinoza's  System. 

t  Let  the  reader  compare  with  this  the  language  of  our  own  pure-minded  and 
Christian  poet,  Wordsworth,  in  the  opening  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  Excursion. 
X  Vie  de  Spinoza,  Dictiouaire,  &c.,  de  Bayle. 
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ground  of  incompetency,  been  refused  ordination  in  the  Consistory  of  Hano- 
ver. With  this  request  Herder  sturdily  refused  compliance,  and  persevered 
with  such  effect,  that  the  Count  was  finally  obliged  to  yield.  His  situation, 
however,  at  Biickeburg,  was  rendered  less  agreeable  in  consequence,  and  he 
looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  prospect  of  some  change.  His  great  and 
increasing  literary  fame  had  procured  him  friends  and  admirers  in  all  parts 
of  Germany  ;  but  he  was  less  known  as  a  divine  than  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Strong  interest  had  been  made  with  the  Hanoverian  ministry  to  procure  for 
him  an  invitation  to  become  fourth  Professor  of  Theology  in  ordinary,  and 
University  preacher  at  Goltingen.  This  end  seemed  to  be  accomplished ; 
but  a  question  was  raised  as  to  his  orthodoxy :  and  before  Herder  could 
assume  either  of  these  functions,  it  was  thought  proper  that  he  should 
undergo  an  examination  before  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University. 
This  was  the  view  which  his  Britannic  Majesty  took  of  the  subject,  who 
refused  to  confirm  the  nomination  on  aay  other  terms.  All  this  was  exces- 
sively repugnant  to  Herder's  spirit ;  and  he  felt  the  less  disposed  to  submit, 
because  he  suspected  that  his  enemies  among  the  clergy  had  represented  his 
character  and  opinions  in  an  unfavourable  light  to  George  the  Third.  He 
appealed  to  the  spirit  of  his  writings  as  a  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  contended  that,  although  he  had  not  published  any  work  on 
Dogmatic  Theology,  he  had  done  more  than  most  of  his  countrymen  to 
check  the  progress  of  Deistical  principles.  The  correspondence  was  carried 
on  with  apparently  little  effect  for  a  considerable  time.  His  friends  endea- 
voured to  remove  his  objections  ;  and  assured  him  that  a  conference  with 
the  faculty  would  not  involve  any  sacrifices  prejudicial  to  his  honour. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  discussion  Herder  conceived  that,  having  once 
signed  the  Augsburgh  Confession,  he  could  not  properly  be  called  on  for 
any  fresh  declaration  of  his  sentiments  ;  and  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
indignant  terms  against  the  inquisitorial  spirit  that  demanded  such  a  decla- 
ration. At  last,  after  a  conversation  with  his  friend  Westfeld,  he  consented 
to  a  conference  with  the  faculty  at  Gottingen,  and  promised  to  preach  at 
Hanover  both  in  his  way  thither  and  on  his  return. 

On  the  very  day  before  he  set  out  on  this  disagreeable  expedition,  he  re- 
ceived a  most  flattering  request  to  accept  the  office  of  Head-Pastor  and  Ge- 
neral Superintendent  at  Weimar.  From  that  moment  he  abandoned  all 
thought  of  Gottingen,  and  accepted,  with  a  joy  proportioned  to  his  previous 
perplexities  and  embarrassments,  the  invitation  to  Weimar. 

Weimar  was,  at  this  lime,  1776,  the  seat  of  elegance  and  literature.  The 
court  of  the  young  duke  was  graced  by  the  brilliant  genius  of  Goethe  and 
Wieland ;  and  the  rejoicings  on  occasion  of  his  recent  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated in  a  succession  of  musical  entertainments,  theatrical  exhibitions,  and 
public  readings,  to  which  the  varied  talents  and  acquirements  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  afforded  their  powerful  aid.  Other  evenings  were  passed  in 
the  graceful  intercourse  of  a  refined  and  intellectual  society,  when  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  even  the  graver  themes  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
were  discussed  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  and  liberality.  In  these  bril- 
liant circle?,  the  genius  of  Herder  and  his  extraordinary  powers  of  conversa- 
tion fitted  him  to  shine  ;  and  in  scenes  that  might  have  bewildered  and  be- 
trayed a  mind  of  less  principle  and  firmness,  it  must  be  recorded  to  his 
honour,  that  he  never  forgot  the  Christian  teacher  in  the  man  of  letters,  and 
was  respected  as  much  for  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  moral  character  as 
for  the  splendour  and  versatility  of  his  talents. 
\    His  ecclesiastical  relations  were  not  equally  productive  to  him  of  enjoy- 
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roent.  Many  of  his  brethren  viewed  him  with  a  kind  of  suspicion,  which 
only  a  nearer  knowledge  of  his  character  could  remove.  In  the  Consistory 
he  was  opposed  by  his  colleagues,  in  all  his  attempts  to  improve  the  state  of 
the  schools  and  churches  in  his  diocese,  as  a  rash  and  enthusiastic  innovator ; 
and,  as  General  Superintendent,  he  had  to  hear  and  decide  upon  the  endless 
complaints  of  pastors  and  schoolmasters,  without  being  able  immediately  to 
relieve  them,  and  with  no  encouragement  but  his  determination  to  perform 
his  duty  faithfully.  To  these  annoyances  was  added  the  weight  of  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which  his  too  improvident  character  and  the  necessary 
expenses  of  an  increasing  family  caused  him  to  feel  very  severely  during 
the  first  years  of  his  residence  at  Weimar.  In  these  difficulties  Wieland 
shewed  himself  a  real  friend.  Some  years  after  this,  1788,  Herder  expe- 
rienced a  most  substantial  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
by  receiving  from  an  unknown  hand,  which  neither  he  nor  his  family 
were  ever  able  to  identify,  a  valuable  present  of  two  thousand  Rheni>h 
guilders.  Amidst  these  conflicting  events,  and  under  frequent  and  severe 
attacks  of  sickness,  he  still  prosecuted  his  literary  labours.  In  1778  and 
1779,  he  published  the  first  and  second  parts  of  his  translation  of  National 
Songs,  a  task  which  had  amused  and  sohced  his  hours  of  leisure  at  Biicke- 
burg,  and  which,  equally  with  his  larger  works,  indicated  bis  deep  and 
tender  sympathy  with  every  expression  of  human  character  and  pa^ion. 
These  were  followed  by  "  Maranatha,  the  Book  of  the  Coming  of  the  Lord," 
a  work  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  ;  and,  having  twice  already  gained  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Berlin  Academy,  he  now  obtained  this  honour  for  the 
third  time,  by  his  essay  "  On  the  Influence  of  Government  on  the  Sciences, 
and  of  the  Sciences  on  Government ;"  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  re- 
ceived a  similar  distinction  from  the  Bavarian  Academy,  and  that  of  Munich, 
for  his  two  essays,  one  "  On  the  Influence  of  Poetry  on  Nations,"  and  the 
crther,  "  On  the  Influence  of  Polite  Learning  on  the  Higher  Sciences."  In 
1780-81,  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  his  "  Letters  on  the  Study  of 
Theology."  Of  the  spirit  of  this  work  we  may  form  some  idea,  firom  the 
following  anecdote  told  by  George  Miiller,  who  travelled  on  foot  from  Got- 
tingen  to  Weimar,  on  purpose  to  see  Herder,  and  to  consult  him  about  his 
theological  studies :  "  He  received  me,"  says  Miiller,  "  with  the  greatest 
kindness ;  and,  when  I  had  asked  him  several  questions  about  my  studies, 
a  pleasant  smile  came  over  his  countenance,  and  he  recommended  to  my 
perusal  a  book  which  contained  these  memorable  words,  '  The  best  study 
for  a  divine  is  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  best  commentary  on  this  holy 
book  is  human  nature.'  It  was  the  first  part  of  his  '  Letters  on  the  Study 
of  Theology.'"  In  1782-83,  came  out  the  first  and  second  parts  of  his 
"  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  a  work  which  has  been  considered  to  breathe 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Herder  than  of  the  Hebrews.  The  first  part  of  his 
*'  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  the  Human  Race"  appeared  in 
1784 ;  a  work  which  had  engaged  him  at  Biickeburg,  and  to  which  we  have 
already  referred. 

Literature  did  not,  however,  engage  his  whole  attention  at  Weimar. 
More  practical  objects  occupied  his  thoughts  and  interested  his  ever-active 
philanthropy.  About  the  year  17S8,  several  enlightened  German  Princes 
associated  themselves  with  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  the  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  social  improvement,  and  developing  the 
national  spirit,  of  Germany.  This  truly  patriotic  design  had  been  chiefly 
promoted  by  Charles  Frederic,  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  with  whom  Herder 
had  frequently  discussed  these  interesting  topics  during  his  residence  at 
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Carlsruhe  in  1 770.  The  project  was  most  favourably  received ;  and  many 
individuals  of  celebrity,  Wieland,  Spittler,  Jacobi,  Miiller,  Voss,  and  Biirsier, 
were  engaged  in  its  support.  On  Herder,  from  his  known  zeal  for  the 
civilization  and  improvement  of  mankind,  was  properly  devolved  the  task 
of  preparing  and  digesting  a  plan  for  the  commencement  of  this  great  work. 
I'he  execution  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  patriotic  designs,  which  appear 
about  this  time  to  have  been  gradually  maturing  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  as  the  sure  results  of  a  progressive  civilization,  was  aban- 
doned and  thrown  back  for  years  in  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  a  gqod  omen  for  the  future  peace 
of  society,  when  those  classes,  who,  from  their  station,  must  be  the  first  to 
partake  of  the  humanizing  influence  of  literature  and  philosophy,  instead  of 
selfishly  confining  these  advantages  to  themselves,  discover  a  willingness  to 
assist  in  diffusing  them  widely  and  deeply  through  all  the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  community,  and  by  thus  smoodiing  the  way  for  that  gradual  extinction 
of  exclusive  privileges,  and  that  universal  equality  of  political  rights,  towards 
which  the  movement  of  society  evidently  tends — to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
those  fatal  convulsions  in  which  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  many  and 
the  few  are  oftentimes  so  fearfully  adjusted :  and  happy  is  it  for  society 
when  enlightened  and  virtuous  men,  of  the  intermediate  class,  like  Herder, 
feel  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  act  as  the  connecting 
link  which  transmits  innocuously  the  flame  of  knowledge  and  patriotism 
from  one  region  of  the  social  system  to  another  1 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  Herder  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friend 
Dalberg,  a  Canon  of  Worms  and  Spire,  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  to 
Italy.  He  was  absent  nearly  a  year,  in  the  course  of  which  he  saw  all  that 
was  principally  deserving  of  notice  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  His 
letters,  written  during  this  journey,  to  his  wife  and  children,  are  interesting 
from  the  touches  of  affectionate  warmth  and  simplicity  of  heart  with  which 
they  abound ;  but  they  are  rather  sentimental  than  instructive ;  they  discover 
little  antiquarian  or  historical  knowledge ;  and,  even  in  the  description  of 
scenery,  his  imagination  is  clouded  with  a  kind  of  mysticism  which  inter- 
cepts the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  a  picturesque  eftect.  Statuary  and 
painting  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  his  delight;  he  always 
speaks  of  them  with  enthusiasm. 

Before  he  returned  from  this  tour,  he  received  a  pressing  and  renewed 
request  from  Gottingen,  in  which  his  friend  Heyne  most  earnestly  joined, 
to  fill  the  office  of  Professor  of  Theology  and  University  Preacher,  which 
he  had  previously  declined.  His  own  taste  and  inclination,  the  desire  of 
completing  the  various  literary  undertakings  which  the  distracting  engage- 
ments of  his  present  situation  vexatiously  interrupted,  and  the  wish  to  ac- 
quire a  more  extensive  means  of  influencing  and  guiding  the  opinions  of 
the  coming  generation  than  he  possessed  at  Weimar — all  these  considera- 
tions, led  him  to  view  with  a  favourable  eye  the  leisure  and  tranquillity  of  an 
academic  life :  but  the  proofs  of  attachment  and  regard  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  many  friends  at  Weimar,  and  their  repeated  expressions  of  poignant 
sorrow  at  the  prospect  of  his  removal,  induced  him,  perha[)s  against  his 
belter  judgment,  to  remain  where  he  was.  Certainly  the  vexations  and 
troubles  which  embittered  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  frustrated 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  often  extorted  from  him  the  expression  of  a 
deep  regret  at  the  decision  which  he  had  made.  His  situation  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Upper-Consistory  devolved  on  him  duties  of  a  judicial  as 
well  as  of  an  ecclesiastial  nature ;  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  he  was 
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obliged  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  many  hours,  to  the  great 
loss  of  literature  and  religion,  were  consumed  in  the  mechanical  toil  of 
perusing  or  excerpting  piles  of  legal  documents,  which  he  wished  and  had 
intended  to  employ  in  the  prosecution  of  labours  more  worthy  of  his  genius, 
and  more  fitted  to  benefit  the  world.  The  improvement  of  scholastic  in- 
struction was  an  object  which  he  had  greatly  at  heart.  He  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Duke  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  plan  of  reformations  in 
this  department ;  and  the  fruit  of  his  meditations  and  inquiries  may  be  seen 
in  the  various  pieces  which  are  collected  in  his  works  under  the  title  of 
*'  Sophron."  With  that  true  philosophy  which  thinks  nothing  beneath  its 
care  that  is  really  useful,  we  find  him  pubUshing,  in  1786,  an  improved  A. 
B.  C.  book,  and,  afterwards,  various  other  elementary  little  works  for  the 
use  of  Catechumens  and  lower  schools.  To  raise  the  character  of  the  public 
services  of  religion,  and  to  revive  in  the  churches  the  decayed  spirit  of  a 
pure  and  simple  Christianity,  was  another  of  his  plans,  to  which  he  attached 
great  importance,  and  in  promoting  which  he  was  not  the  less  zealous  from 
marking  the  restless  and  innovating  tendencies  of  the  age.  He  was  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  arrogance  and  conceit  of  the  young  divines,  more  especially 
of  Jena,  who  prided  themselves  on  being  followers  of  Kant,  and  who,  enter- 
taining all  the  wild  and  lawless  theories  that  were  then  current,  respected 
neither  age,  nor  character,  nor  doctrine,  but  openly  inveighed  against  the 
duties  and  the  truth  which  mankind  had  till  then  held  sacred.  One  of  these 
young  men,  after  having  written  against  the  institution  of  marriage,  had 
rudely  demanded  admission  to  some  ecclesiastical  office ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  Fichte  had  declared,  firom  his  Professor's  Chair  at  Jena,  that  "  in 
five  years  Christianity  would  cease  to  exist,  and  reason  would  become  the 
religion  of  mankind."  This  was  more  than  Herder,  with  his  profound 
reverence  for  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  could  patiently  endure. 
Though  he  respected  the  character  of  Kant,  he  saw  and  he  deplored  the 
perversion  and  misapplication  of  his  doctrines  ;  and  with  his  constitutional 
ardour  once  more  launched  into  controversy,  and  produced  his  "  Metacri- 
ticism  on  the  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  his  "  Calligone."  He  would 
have  proceeded  further,  and  had  another  ready  for  the  press,  "  On  the  Inju- 
rious Influence  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  on  Morality  and  the  Inward  Hap- 
piness of  Man  ;"  but  the  dispute  waxed  hot,  and  Herder  was  persuaded  by 
several  of  his  friends  to  retire  from  a  contest  in  which  they  considered  him 
already  to  have  gained  the  advantage. 

In  1801 ,  Heifer  was  ennobled  by  letters  patent  from  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria. As  the  honour  was  solicited  on  his  part,  the  transaction  exposed  him 
to  some  obloquy,  and  can  be  excused  only  by  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  it.  His  son  Adelbert,  who  was  an  agriculturist,  had  purchased 
an  estate  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  According  to  the  Bavarian  law,  a 
Burgher  could  not  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  baronial  property  against 
the  privilege  of  redemption  by  a  nobleman,  within  one  year  from  the  time 
of  the  purchase.  Now,  the  property  purchased  by  Herder's  son  was  threat- 
ened with  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  on  the  part  of  a  Bavarian  nobleman; 
and  against  it  he  could  defend  himself  only  by  the  ennobling  of  his  family. 
Herder's  feelings  and  principles  were  all  averse  to  the  prosecution  of  such 
a  claim  ;  but  parental  fondness  prevailed  over  other  considerations ;  and  for 
the  three  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  signing 
himself,  J.  G.  von  Herder.  The  concession  might  imply  weakness ;  but 
surely  we  should  reserve  our  principal  indignation  for  the  feudal  barbarism 
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of  a  state  of  society,  which  could  render  such  sacrifices  necessary,  and  permit 
the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  first  rights  of  civilized  man  to  depend  on  the 
mere  accident  of  belonging  to  a  privileged  class. 

The  principal  works  wb.ich  Herder  produced  or  completed  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  the  concluding  parts  of  his  "  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy, 
&c.,"  a  work  which  is  remarkable,  it  is  said,  for  having  first  suggested  to 
Gall  the  inquiries  which  have  been  since  so  laboriously  pursued  by  himself 
and  Spurzheim ;  his  "  Letters  on  the  Advancement  of  Human  Nature  ;'* 
his  "  Letters  on  Persepolis,"  which  he  left  incomplete,  but  for  continuing 
which  he  had  collected  many  materials  in  a  visit  to  the  Library  at  Dresden 
in  the  very  year  in  which  he  died  ;  his  "  Adrastea  ;"  and  his  "  Scattered 
Leaves;"  but  his  smaller  and  occasional  pieces  are  innumerable.  One  of 
his  chief  recreations  in  an  evening,  amidst  the  sickness  and  the  sorrow  of 
his  closing  days,  consisted  in  translating  the  poems  of  the  Cid. 

Repeated  attacks  of  disease,  and  the  constant  irritation  occasioned  by 
employments  wholly  foreign  to  his  taste  and  abilities,  at  length  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  brought  him  to  his  grave  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1803,  in  the  commencement  of  his  sixtieth  year.  His  affectionate  widow, 
whose  accomplishments  would  have  procured  her  celebrity  as  a  writer,  had 
she  been  less  devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  duties  as  a  mother  and  a  wife, 
has  recorded  her  regret  and  her  reverence  in  her  "  Recollections  from  his 
Life;"  and  the  pubhcation  of  a  new  edition  of  his  choicest  works  was 
undertaken  by  his  friends  Heyne  and  the  two  Miillers.  The  number  and 
variety  of  his  works  evince  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  and  the  resources 
of  his  genius  ;  and  how  commanding  must  have  been  the  influence  of  that 
genius  is  proved  by  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  men 
so  widely  different  from  each  other  in  their  character  and  attainments — 
profoundly  learned  as  Heyne  and  Eichhorn  on  one  hand,  or  rich  in  all  the 
gifts  of  a  high  poetic  imagination,  like  Wieland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  on 
tlie  other.  But  his  intellectual  excellences  are  less  worthy  of  admiration 
than  his  moral — his  strict  integrity — his  ardent  love  of  truth — his  deep  and 
tender  piety — the  purity  and  amiableness  of  his  domestic  life — and  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  human  happiness.  His 
character,  intellectual  and  moral,  had,  it  is  true,  its  darker  shades.  He  had 
a  tendency  to  mysticism,*  which,  in  a  country  less  enthusiastic  and  less 
tolerant  of  any  variety  of  opinion  than  Germany,  would  have  exposed  him 
to  ridicule ;  his  learning,  accumulated  under  the  influence  of  feeling,  and 
constantly  turned  to  certain  great  practical  bearings,  did  not  always  exhibit 
the  profound  research  and  the  accuracy  of  detail  which  are  the  characteristic 
merits  of  his  compatriots  ;  and  the  balance  of  his  powers  was  disturbed  by 
the  preponderance  of  his  imagination.  He  was  liable  to  the  irritability  and 
impatience  whicii  are  almost  inseparable  from  genius  ;  he  spoke  and  acted 
too  much  from  present  impressions ;  and  in  controversy  sometimes  betrayed 
a  harshness  and  virulence  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  general  sweetness 


*  He  believed  in  the  exisieuce  of  eertmn  hidden  powers  of  nature,  which  he 
could  not  as  yet  explain,  but  which  liarmonized  with  the  operation  of  known  and 
ascertained  laws.  He  thought  that,  in  moments  of  deep  and  silent  self-retirement, 
a  pure  and  well-regulated  mind  might,  by  the  force  of  some  inward  movement, 
ijecome  capable  of  anticipating  future  events.  Hence,  under  any  circumstances  of 
strong  excitement,  he  would  throw  open  the  pages  of  the  Jiible  or  of  some  other 
favourite  book,  and  apply  to  his  heart  as  a  voice  from  the  invisible  world,  the 
passages,  whether  of  warning  or  of  consolation,  on  which  his  eye  chanced  to  fall. 
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and  amiableness  of  his  character.  But  what  are  these  defects,  when  weighed 
against  his  great  and  prominent  virtues !  his  superiority  to  narrow  and 
selfish  aims  !  bis  holding  all  literary  and  intellectual  cultivation  as  subser- 
vient to  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  moral  and  religious  affec- 
tions !  the  tenderness  and  the  universality  of  his  devotional  sympathies  !  the 
zeal  and  the  constancy  with  which,  amidst  innumerable  obstructions  and 
embarrassments,  he  consecrated  the  best  powers  of  his  understanding  and 
his  heart  to  social  usefulness  and  the  promotion  of  the  highest  interests  of 
the  human  race ! 

J.  J.  T. 


RELIGIOUS    PREJUDICE   OVERCOME.* 

Who  says  that  Age  is  always  "  weak,  and  unapt  to  judge"  }  Is  there 
any  belter  authority  for  this  than  that  of  Lear's  hateful  daughters  ?  If  not, 
let  it  pass  ;  for  no  one  will  deny  their  incapacity  to  think  or  speak  rightly  of 
any  thing  venerable.  If  there  be  a  better  authority,  let  those  who  adduce  it 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  conservative  and  renovating  power  of  religion, 
that  power  by  which  while  the  outward  man  decays,  the  inward  man  is  re- 
newed day  by  day. 

Some  who  know  not  what  religion  is,  and  judge  of  it  by  its  perversions, 
are  ready  to  tell  how  not  only  the  gaiety  of  youth  has  been  withered,  but 
how  its  intellectual  and  moral  strength  has  been  sapped  by  the  uncongenial 
influences  of  what  they  call  piety.  They  point  to  the  tears  of  some,  the 
angry  glances  of  others  ;  they  take  us  where  there  is  gloom,  and  madness, 
and  untimely  death,  and  say  "  See  what  religion  has  done !"  Let  them 
turn  with  us,  and  we  will  shew  them  what  we  think  religion  does.  We 
will  shew  them  what  piety  is  doing,  not  only  in  keeping  watch  among  the 
tombs,  in  smoothing  the  couch,  in  gladdening  the  hearth,  but  in  equalizing 
the  action  of  the  soul,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  wear  and  tear  of  passion,  no 
maddening  exercise  of  some  of  its  faculties  while  others  are  torpid,  no 
dotage  in  youth,  and  no  unkindly  heats  in  age.  We  will  shew  them  how 
by  a  divine  transmutation  the  fitful  light  of  reason  if  duly  fed  brightens  into 
the  steady  Rosicrucian  flame  which  burns  on  through  all  seasons,  and  out- 
lives all  decay,  unquenchable  for  ever.  We  will  shew  that  this  is  the  true 
principle  of  immortal  growth,  by  which  the  soul  of  a  patriarch  may  enter 
on  another  state  prepared  to  start  forward  at  once  on  his  interminable  career 
with  the  freedom  of  childhood  and  the  vigour  of  youth.  We  will  shew  how, 
by  this  principle,  the  eye  has  been  preserved  clear  to  discern  and  the  spirit 
strong  to  hope  among  the  mists  and  frosts  of  age,  from  the  day  when  Simeon 
uttered  his  "  Nunc  dimittis"  until  now. 

Of  all  the  struggles  which  the  sensitive  mind  can  encounter  in  its  earthly 
warfare,  none,  perhaps,  except  a  return  firom  guilt,  is  so  fearful  as  that 
which  is  endured  during  tlie  process  of  religious  conversion.  It  is  a  strug- 
gle for  which  youth  alone  appears  to  be  matched,  and  few  among  the  youth- 
ful are  able  to  go  through  it  with  safety  and  dignity,  and  without  losing  on 
one  hand  much  to  set  against  what  they  gain  on  the  other.  Yet  there  are 
instances  where  the  principle  of  which  we  have  spoken  has  supported  the 

•  Religious  Prejudice  Overcome  by  a  careful  Examination  of  tlie  Old  and  New 
Testaments  :  a  Serious  Address  to  Christian  Professors.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Too- 
good.    Dorchester,  Clark  ;  Loudon,  Hunter.     Pp.  59. 
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aged  through  the  struggle,  has  sharpened  their  discernment,  has  excited  their 
Acuities  to  watchfulness,  till  at  length  a  full  measure  of  the  peace  which 
they  sought  has  been  shed  into  their  bosoms.  We  have  before  us  an  ad- 
dress worthy  of  the  earnest  heed  of  all  who  cannot  lay  their  hands  on  their 
Bibles  and  declare  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  they  have  formed 
their  religious  behef  from  the  word  of  God  alone,  put  forth  by  one  who,  in 
her  eighty-first  year,  states  strongly  and  clearly  the  truths  into  which  she 
began  to  examine  in  her  sixtieth  year.  By  the  principle  of  piety  must  she 
have  been  prepared,  while  yet  in  error,  for  the  work  which  she  has  so  suc- 
cessfully achieved  ;  by  this  principle  was  she  supported  through  the  strug- 
gle ;  and  its  triumph  is  now  manifest  in  the  intellectual  strength  as  well  as 
in  the  beautiful  spirit  by  which  her  address  is  characterized.  Let  sleepy 
readers  of  the  gospel  look  at  the  following  extract  and  be  ashamed  : 

"  I  begin  with  the  writer  of  St.  John's  Gospel  who  lived  in  the  East,  where 
a  metaphysical  and  parabolic  mode  of  speech  and  conversation  is  most  com- 
mon.    He  adopts  the  eastern  style  when  writing  his  Gospel,  a  style  which  in 
our  northern  part  of  the  world  is  very  liable  to  be  misunderstood ;  therefore 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  error  has  been  imbibed  through  a  miscon- 
struction of  phraseology.     It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple when  writing  the  history  of  his  venerated  Master,  would  suppress  any 
honour  which  he  conceived  to  be  due  to  his  exalted  rank  and  character.   How 
can  it  be  doubted  (thought?)  that  such  a  disciple  as  John  was,  when  stating 
his  motive  for  writing  his  Gospel,  would  fail  to  give  us  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  *  respecting  the  person  whose  history  he 
undertook'  ?     Towards  the  conclusion  of  that  Gospel  the  Evangelist  writes, 
•  And  many  other  things  truly  did  Jesus,  in  the  pre?encQ  of  his  disciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book  :  but  these  are  written  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God :  and  that  believlwg,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name.'    This  conclusion  of  St.  John's  Gospel  is  of 
great  importance,  as  it  puts  us  in  possession  of  his  opinion  of  the  person, 
rank,  and  dignity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  thereby  removes  whatever  ambi- 
guity may  appear  in  the  former  part  of  the  Gospel.     It  is  decisive  also  as  it 
perfectly  accords  with  the  account  our  Lord  gave  of  himself,  for  hi?  never 
ascribed  to  himself  any  personal  rank  higher  than  that  of  the  Son  of  G^d.    It 
accords  with  the  instance  in  the  course  of  his  trial  when  the  wicked  Jews, 
who  had  been  long  watching  his  words,  and  hoping  to  find  som»^thing 
whereof  to  accuse  him,  could  yet  find  no  greater  accusation  than  this,   *  Be- 
cause he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."     It  accords  with  the  instance  when 
the  Jews  sought  an  occasion  to  stone  him  under  the  pretence  that  he  "had 
made  himself  equal  with  God,  when  our  Lord  himself  absolutely  disclaiM»8 
any  such  assumption.     *  Say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  anid 
sent  into  the  world,  '  thou  blasphemest,'  because  I  said  I  am  the  Son  oA 
God  f"     (John  x.  36.)     Herein  the  disciple  and  the  Master  perfectly  har- I 
inonixe.     From  this  last  text  it  appears  also  what  were  the  ideas  of  both  the 
Saviour  and  St.  John  respecting  the  title  *  Son  of  God.'     It  was  pre-emi- 
nently due  to  our  Lord  to  entitle  him  the  Son  of  God,  hut  it  was  neverthe- 
less given  to  others,  and  is  in  fact  of  general  import.     Adam  was  styled  the 
son  of  God  :  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Bible  all  true  Christians  are  entitled 
sons  of  God.     '  Now  are  we  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be,*  &c.     I  cannot  here  avoid  remarking  that  our  Saviour  declared  his 
relation  to  the  Deity  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  disciples.     '  Touch  me  not,' 
said  he  to  Mary  Magdalene,  '  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father;  but^o 
to  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
and  unto  my  God  and  your  God.'    The  assurance  hereby  conveyed  is  of  inde- 
scribable value,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  declares  that  his  God  and  Father  is  in 
the  same  sense  the  God  and  Father  of  his  brethren  and  disciples." — Pp.  23 — 
•25. 
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Let  nominal  Christians  take  heed  to  the  following : 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  many  religious  professors  are  not  often  aware 
from  whence  their  system  is  derived.     This  is  the  consequence  of  not  reading- 
and  studying  for  themselves.     But  in  these  times,  when  the  clouds  which 
have  hung  over  the  minds  of  the  people  are  dissipating  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  multitude  of  publications  in  our  own  language  is  in- 
creasing to  inform  the  understandings  of  persons  who  have  received  but  a 
plain  education,  it  requires  no  depth  of  learning  to  prove  that  the  religion 
which  passes  for  orthudoj!  contains  much  of  the  dregs  and  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  Church,  which  she  derived  from  Heathenism.     The  notion  of  a  Tri- 
nity is  especially  an  emanation  from  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  where  the 
doctrine  of  Plato  was  the  corner-stone  of  their  philosophy.     It  was  from  this 
philosopher,  and  not  from  Christ,  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Cliristian  Church 
first  derived  the  notion  that  the  Godhead  consisted  of  three  persons.     The 
assertion  of  St.  Austin  is  often  repeated  in  English  books,  '  that  he  first  dis- 
covered the  Deity  of  Christ  in  the  works  of  Plato,  and  aftericards  found  it  in 
the  Scriptures  :'  and  it  is  known  that  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  others,  were  Platonic  philosophers  when  they  first  studied  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  they  afterwards  embraced  a  system  which  indeed  was  called 
Christian,  though  in  fact  partly  Christian,  and  partly  Pagan.     In  the  then 
ignorant  state  of  the  world,  these  learned  men  were  looked  up  to,  as  if  they 
spoke  under  divine  authority,  and  their  errors  were  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  that  which  constituted   their  true   wisdom.     Thus  blended  together, 
their  corrupt  system  was  received  and  embraced  in  all  the  dark  ages  of  the 
Papal  Church.     Nor  is  it  diflicult  to  prove  that  Protestants,  when  tliey  first 
shook  off  the  fetters  of  Rome,  did  not  shake  off  all  its  corrupt  doctrines.     If 
they  had,  then  would  not  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  English  Esta- 
blishment have  had  to  blush  for  the  absurdity  of  its  creeds,  and  to  deplore 
that  the  Apostle's  simple  confession  of  faith,  *  there  is  one  God  and  one  Me- 
diator between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,'  is  superseded  by  the 
impositions  of  infidel  monks.     But  light  is  fast  breaking  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  wUl  increase  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." — P.  34. 

Let  cowardly  thinkers  read  the  following  and  dig  up  their  buried  talent : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  myself  on  the  great  doctrine  of  ihe  Scriptures,  I  shall  be 
accused  of  indulging  the  dictates  of  what,  in  the  phraseology  of  mysticism,  is 
called  carnal  reason,  but  this  has  ever  been  the  object  of  reprobation  for  those 
who  are  afraid  of  disturbing  long-cherished  errors  and  hoary  abuses.     It  was 
carnal  reason,  in  the  form  of  Christianity,  that  intruded  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  Heathen  temple,  and  exposed  its  unholy  transactions,  and  its  groundless 
faith.     Carnal  reason,  issuing  from  the  lips  of  a  Wickliffe  and  a  Luther,  un- 
settled the  faith  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  in  fact.  Protestantism  took  its  first 
position  on  the  ground  of  carnal  reason,  which  is  the  same  as  common  sense. 
And  who  would  not  blush  to  embrace  a  religion  which  they  own  to  be  repug- 
nant to  common  sense?     Common  sense  or  reason  is  the  elder  revelation  of 
God;  from  him  who  foresaw  all  things  from  the  beginning  it  came;  and  in 
his  perfect  plans  no  error  can  exist.     In  all  his  works  and  ways  there  is  the 
most  perfect  harmony ;  therefore  reason,  the  natural  means  of  mental  illumi- 
nation, could  never  be  given  that  we  should  abandon  or  extinguish  it,  when 
subsequently  favoured  with  the  gift  of  revelation.     These  two  heavenly  in- 
structors came  from  the  same  gracious  God ;  they  were  intended  to  act  in 
unison ;  and  they  ought  never  to  be  set  in  opposition.     If  reason  be  discarded, 
a  church  may  require  its  members  to  believe  in  three  different  creeds,  the 
one  emanating  from  those  early  days  of  the  gospel  church,  when  aU  were 
Unitarians,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Apostle's ;  the  second,  bearing 
the  marks  of  its  having  slidden  from  the  simple  doctrines  of  Jesus,  savouring 
of  Arianism  and  sanctioned  by  a  Nicene  Council ;  and  the  last,  coming  from 
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an  author  whose  name  is  involved  in  as  much  mystery  as  its  contents,  but  bor- 
rowing that  of  Athanasius.  If  common  sense  be  discarded,  and  men  embrace 
their  religion  without  thought,  doctrines  as  discordant  as  Hindooisra,  Maho- 
metanism,  and  Christianity,  may  be  blended  together,  and  cordially  received  : 
but  if  they  read  the  Scriptures  as  the  Bereans  did,  with  a  desire  to  under- 
stand them,  then  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  all  its  adjuncts  must  in- 
evitably be  scattered  as  by  the  winds  of  heaven  :  neither  the  popularity  of  a 
Creed  nor  the  high  reputation  of  a  preacher  who  advocates  it,  will  be  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  bear  down  the  plain  conclusions  of  an  honest  understanding. 
The  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Mussulman,  or  the  Heathen,  arise 
from  implicit  belief  and  a  dread  of  the  consequences  of  inquiry,  from  a  re- 
cumbency on  long  usage  and  established  forms  and  modes  of  worship." — P. 
36. 

Let  those  whose  opinions  are  unstable,  or  who  are  not  sure  but  that  their 
stability  is  false,  take  the  word  of  one  who  knows  not  only  that  peace  is  the 
reward  of  honest  inquiry,  but  that  the  worst  doubts  and  fears  and  struggles 
■which  departing  error  inflicts,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  most  flattering  se- 
curity she  can  offer.  With  such  an  example  as  the  present  before  us,  none 
can  pretend  that  it  is  ever  too  late  to  seek  after  truth,  ever  too  late  to  use 
the  powers  which  God  confers  and  preserves,  or  to  cultivate  the  understand- 
ing and  cherish  those  aff"ections  which  shall  never  die. 
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Art.  I. — Exertions  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Truth  Recommended.  A  Ser- 
mon, [occasioned  by  an  Article  on 
the  State  of  Unitarianism  in  the 
Eclectic  Review,  No.  XXII.  N.  S.,'] 
preached  in  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel, 
Jewin  Street,  Sunday,  October  'M, 
1830.  By  David  Davison,  A.  M, 
London :  R.  Hunter,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.     Pp.  32.     1830. 

We  beg  leave  to  make  our  grateful 
acknowledgiuciits  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Review  for  having  occasioned 
the  couiposition  and  publication  of  tliis 
valuable  sermon.  Let  the  uuinteuded 
good  be  reckoned  as  a  set-off  against 
whatever  he  might  intend  that  was  not 
good. 

Mr.  Davison's  text  is  James  iv.  17, 
"  Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do 
good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin  ;" 
a  text  which  is  capable  of  very  wide  ap- 
l)lication.  We  fear  that  many  Trinita- 
rians, as  we  know  that  many  Unitari- 
ans, have  much  occasiou  to  profit  by  it 


in  what  concerns  their  conduct  towards 
each  other.  Their  sins  of  omission  are 
perhaps  of  a  different  description ;  aris- 
ing in  the  one  case  from  a  deficiency  of 
zeal,  and  in  the  other  from  a  deficieucy 
of  charity. 

The  sermon  commences  with  a  very 
just  and  important  observation  : 

"  One  of  the  worst  delusions  which 
can  affect  the  mind  of  a  Christian  is  the 
impression  that  there  is  some  value  in 
what  are  called  negative  virtues.  Many 
persons  suppose,  that  if  they  are  not 
guilty  of  gross  and  flagrant  sins,  if  they 
can  manage  to  steer  their  course  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  escape  public  reproach 
or  private  scandal,  they  are  very  esti- 
mable characters,  and  have  good  ground 
for  relying  upon  a  favourable  acceptance 
with  the  Fatiier  of  niercies.  This  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  mean,  a  selfish,  and  an 
irreligious  feeling.  It  implies  the  absence 
of  all  generous  and  benevolent  affections 
towards  our  fellow-creatures,  is  founded 
upon  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
dulies  which  the  gospel  requires,  and 
evinces  a  waut  of  zeal  for  the  honour 
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and  service  of  Almighty  God.  It  takes 
its  origin  from  feelings  wliich  can  do 
credit  neither  to  the  heart  nor  I  he  un- 
derstanding. Those  who  are  under  its 
influence  reason  upon  a  principle  of  de- 
spicable selfishness.  They  are  either 
nnwilling  or  anable  to  take  enlarged 
views  of  the  nature  and  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  of  the  great  object  of  reli- 
gion, which  is  not  only  to  turn  men 
from  darkness  to  light  by  leading  them 
to  feel  penitent  sorrow  for  their  past 
offences,  and  to  forsake  their  sins,  but 
to  urge  them  on  to  perfection,  to  encou- 
rage them  to  leave  behind  the  things  of 
the  world,  and  press  forward  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  they 
only  who  thus  urge  onwaid,  that  fulfil 
their  Christian  destiny  ;  that  let  their 
light  shine  before  men ;  that  are  doers 
as  well  as  hearers  of  the  word  :  and  it 
is  they  only  who  can  expect  to  triumph 
in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  because 
their  faith  enables  them  to  overcome  the 
world,  and  to  devote  all  the  best  ener- 
gies of  their  minds  to  the  ser\'ice  of  the 
most  High." — Pp.  5,  6. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  theory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Williams,  of  Rotherham, 
that  sin  is  only  a  negation  ;  but  righte- 
ousness, to  deserve  the  name,  must  be 
much  more  than  the  mere  negation  of 
vicp.  Professed  disciples  of  Christ  are 
put  to  shame  if  their  lives  afford  no  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "  what  do  ye 
more  than  others  ?"  None  are  good 
but  those  who  do  good. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  again 
into  the  subject  which  occupied  so  much 
of  our  last  number.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Davison's  treatment  of  it  is 
alike  creditable  to  his  head  and  his 
heart. 

The  following  note  ingeniously  retorts 
the  Eclectic  Reviewer's  appeal  to  num- 
bers : 

"  The  Greek  Church  admits  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  on  the  authority  of 
the  Synod  of  Nice.  Roman  Catholics 
receive  the  dogma  on  the  ground  of  Ec- 
clesiastical tradirion.  Many  of  the  most 
learned  divines  and  doctors  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church  have  expressly  denied  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  contained 
in  Scripture  or  can  be  proved  by  Scrip- 
ture. See  Melchior  Camas,  Loc.  Theol. 
Lib.  iii.  Cap.  iii.  Fun.  2  ;  Alph.  Salmeio, 
Vol.  XIII.  Lib.  i. ;  Martin  Becan  de  Con- 
trov.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  ii. ;  Salabertus  adv. 
Hugou.  For  farther  authorities,  see  Dr. 
Drunmiond's  Essay  on  the  Trinity. 

"  Thus  the  two  Churches,  which  to- 
gether comprise  the  immense  majority 


of  professing  Christians,  and  which  are 
both  zealous  assertors  of  the  Trinity, 
acknowledge  that  on  the  ground  of  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture,  the  doctrine 
could  not  be  maintained.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  on  this  point  (the  only  one 
which  is  of  the  least  importance  to  Pro- 
testants in  the  controversy)  the  Unita- 
rians have  *  the  multitude'  on  their  side ; 
and  the  Eclectic  Reviewers  form  part  of 
the  *  inconsiderable  minority,'  which 
vainly  attempts  to  support  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  by  arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture."—Note  C,  p.  32. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  not- 
withstanding the  eagerness  with  which 
ever)'  attempt  of  Unitarians  to  excite 
one  ajiother  to  abound  more  and  more 
in  love  and  good  works,  is  perversely 
construed  into  an  admission  of  inferior- 
ity to  other  religionists,  our  ministers 
and  writers  are  not  thereby  turned  aside 
from  the  path  of  duty.  They  continue 
to  admonish  while  they  defend ;  and 
may  their  exhortations  be  as  effective  as 
their  apologies  are  triumphant.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing extract  bears  the  former  charac- 
ter. We  cite  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  denomination  ;  and  commend  those 
portions  of  the  sermon  which  are  of  the 
latter  description  to  the  serious  attention 
of  Eclectic  Reviewers  : 

"  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that 
the  system  which  has  been  pursued  in 
many  of  our  churches  has  been  a  mere 
system  of  negation — an  accommodation 
to  a  variety  of  tastes  and  opinions — a 
fear  to  enter  upon  any  thing  that  might 
be  called  debatable  ground — an  avoid- 
ance of  declaring  to  the  people  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  This  is  a  fundamental 
error.  The  people,  permitted  to  go  on 
in  a  state  of  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  ought  to  lead 
in  questions  of  religious  inquiry,  have 
gradually  acquired  a  distaste  for  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  without  any  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  their  own.  An  indifference  to 
all  opinions  has  been  the  result  ;  and 
they  have  gradually,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, become  the  prey  of  others  better 
informed,  less  indifferent,  or  more  zeal- 
ous than  themselves.  Whenever  colli- 
sions have  taken  place  they  have  been 
ready  to  yield,  and  to  fall  in  >vith  any 
arrangement  which  convenience,  inclina- 
tion, interest,  or  fashion,  might  suggest. 
This,  indeed,  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence. Societies  formed  or  conducted 
upon  such  principles  may  have  a  fleeting 
existence,  but  they  are  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  and  can  neither  retain  permanent 
popularity,  nor  have  the  Divine  blessing 
on  their  labours.    Those  who  inquire, 
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those  who  unite  together  from  convic- 
tion, those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
cause  to  which  they  give  their  name  and 
their  sanction,  will  not,  cannot,  be  tlius 
diverted  from  their  profession.  Upon 
them  an  anathema  has  no  power,  because 
they  can  '  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  them.'  By  them  a  worldly 
temptation  is  despised,  because  they  feel 
themselves  to  be  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  truth.  They  are  not  unstable  in  all 
their  ways,  because  they  are  sensible  of 
an  imperative  necessity  to  serve  God 
rather  than  men.  If  these-  convictions 
are  once  properly  operative,  must  they 
uot  lead  the  mind  to  be  zealous,  and 
prompt  us  to  leave  no  proper  means  un- 
tried for  the  promotion  of  what  we  re- 
gard as  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
truth  ?  From  this  indifference  or  neg- 
lect on  the  subject  of  opinion  many  other 
evils  have  gradually  resulted  which  call 
for  speedy  and  effectual  reform.  Indif- 
ference on  one  subject  has  led  to  indif 
ference  on  many,  and  a  general  careless- 
ness has  ensued.  Public  and  private 
religious  duties  have  been  neglected,  and 
what  remains  is  the  mere  form  of  reli- 
gion without  its  power. 

'•  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  refer 
specifically  to  some  of  the  evils  which 
result  from  this  want  of  knowledge  or 
indifference  on  the  subject  of  o|)inion. 
There  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  it 
seen  in  the  administration  of  public  and 
private  benevolence. — God  forbid  that  I 
should  utter  a  word  calculated  to  dimi- 
nish the  universality  of  any  Christian 
love.  We  ought  to  love  and  assist  the 
whole  family  of  God ;  but  there  is  a 
duty,  also,  which  we  owe  to  our  own 
household  of  faith.  In  fact,  if  we  have  a 
proper  sense  of  the  value  of  truth — if  we 
attach  serious  importance  to  our  own 
convictions — if  we  believe  that  we  have 
the  mind  of  the  spirit,  tiie  duty  which 
results  is  plain.  It  is  this,  that  whilst 
we  are  benevolent  to  the  wiiole  human 
race,  whilst  we  love  our  fellow-chris- 
tians  of  every  denomination,  and  are  not 
guilty  of  attributing  excUisivc  .salvation 
to  our  own  views,  we  ought  to  employ 
our  understandings,  our  influence  and 
pecuniary  means  for  the  establishment 
and  permanence  of  Christian  truth  ;  for 
the  8Up[)ort  and  assistance  of  those  who 
arc  struggling  under  difficulties,  and 
united  with  us  in  the  same  holy  calling. 
The  practice  of  others  is  no  argument 
for  our  adopting  any  particular  mode  of 
conduct ;  but  it  shews  us  they  entertain 
a  stronger  sense  of  the  justice  of  their 
own  conviction  :  for  in  no  instance  does 
any  denomination  of  our  fellow-chris- 


tians  reciprocate  with  ns,  or  aid,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  any  of  our  religions  in- 
stitutions.    We  can  never  hope  for  pros- 
perity, speaking  merely  on  the  ground 
of  prudence,  but  by  the  concentration  of 
our  efforts,   by  unanimous   and  willing 
exertions,  by  a  hearty  and   sincere  en- 
deavour to  advance  the  cause  which  we 
espouse.     We  want  a  stricter  attention 
to  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  religion  ; 
a  more  regular  observance  of  its  out- 
ward' ordinances  ;  a  greater  respect  for 
regularity  in   its    private   duties ;    and, 
above  all,  the  cultivation  of  the  genuine 
piety  of  the  heart  which  is  the  essence  of 
the  gospel.     We  are  too  much  afraid  of 
every  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of 
precision,   or   formality,   or   fanaticism. 
But  '  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  zealously 
affected  in  a  good  cause,'  and  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  that  fanaticism  can 
ever  be  engrafted  upon  knowledge.     The 
union  of  knowledge  and  zeal  is  the  ob- 
ject at   which   we   ought   constantly   to 
aim.     I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  our 
religious  views,  when  properly  developed, 
are   not  calculated  to  inspire  the   most 
exalted  religious  feelings,  and  to  promi)t 
to  the  most  vigorous  discharge  of  the 
Christian  duties      If  they- are  not  suc- 
cessful, the  fault  lies  uot  with  our  opi- 
nions,  but   with    ourselves ;    and    what 
rests  with  ourselves  it  is   our   duty  as 
well  as   our  interest  to  amend.     If  'the 
warm  spirit  of  devotion,  which  charac- 
terizes  some   of  our   fellow-professors, 
were   engrafted   upon    the   simplicity  of 
our  opinions  ;  if  we  added  their  zeal  to 
our  knowledge  ;  if,  like   them,  we  de- 
voted our  time,  and  our  talents,  and  our 
worldly  means,  to  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  by  the  education 
of  the  young,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
sinful,   by  associations  for  our  own  mu- 
tual encouragement  and  growth  in  grace, 
— we  should  no  longer   be  reproached 
with  the  paucity  of  our   numbers,   the 
heartle.*s   rationality    of    our  devotions, 
and  the  cold  and  logical  distinctions  of 
our   public   teaching.     We   should   rise 
above   such  reproaches ;  and,  under  thc> 
banner  of  truth  and  love,  we  should,   I 
doubt  not,  go   forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  obtaining  both  the  approbation 
of  men  and  the  favour  of  God.     In   all 
events,  we  should  acquit  ourselves  fully 
to   our   own    consciences,    and    not    be 
liable    to    the    condemnation   which    is 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
'  To  liim  that  knoweth   to  do  good,  and 
doeth   it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.'  "—Pp. 
25—29. 
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.    ANDERSTON    KUNERAL    CONTROVERSY. 

Art.  II.— 1.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Gavin  Strulhers,  of  Anderston,  on 
his  Refusal  to  meet  Mr.  Harris  at  a 
Funeral.    Pp.  12.     1830. 

2.  Letter  to  Mr.  George  Harris,  in 
Reply  to  his  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Jiev.  Gavin  Struthers.  By  a  Tri- 
uitarian.    Pp.  12. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris to  Mr.  Struthers,  of  Anderston. 
Hy  Ebeuezer  Wallace.     Pp.  12 

4.  Ati  Ea^ostulation,  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  George  Harris.  Bv  Gavin 
Struthers.     Pp.  12. 

6.  Letter  to  "  A  Trinitarian  ;"  tcith 
Observations  on  the  "  Remarks"  of 
Mr.  Ebenezer  fFallace,  on  the  Let- 
ter of  the  Rev.  George  Harris  to 
the  Rev.  Gavin  Struthers.     Pp.  12. 

6.  A  Pretty  Punning  Poem,  Provoked 
by  the  Prose  Pamphlets  of  Parsons 
H-rr-s  and  S-th-rs,  and  their  Pre- 
suming Protectors.  By  Picquant 
Peacemaker,  Esq.     Pp  8. 

7.  Christian  Worship :  Kith  an  Appen- 
dix;  intended  as  a  Reply  to  the 
"  Expostulation^"  of  the  Rev  Gavin 
Struthers,  if  Anderston.  By  George 
Harris.    Pp.  24. 

8.  An  Examination  of  the  Observations 
of  Mr.  Rowe,  in  Defence  of  Mr. 
Harris  and  Unitarianism.  By  Ebe- 
nezer Wallace.     Pp.  8. 

9.  The  Kirk's  Contest;  or,  the  Wran- 
gle betwixt  the  TJs  and  U.'s.  A 
Satire.  By  George  Falconer.  Pp. 
11 

10.  Trinitarianism  Vindicated  against 
the  Attacks  of  Mr.  Roice  in  his  Lit- 
ter to  a  "  Trinitarian."  By  Charles 
Edinonstoue.     Pp.  12. 

\\.  A  Fete  Plain  Hints  to  Mr.  Ebe- 
nezer Wallace  and  his  Coadjutors, 
in  the  Anderston  Funerul  Contro- 
virsy.  By  an  Old  Independent. 
Pp.  12. 

12.  Unitarianism  Exploded,  as  a 
Damning  Heresy.  By  a  Trinita- 
rian.    Pp.  12. 

13.  Unitarianism  Upheld.  By  Wil- 
liam Rowe      Pp.  16. 

Mr.  H.arris's  letter  was  noticed  last 

month.     We  repeat  the  title  that  our  list 
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of  the  pamphlets  in  this  controversy  may 
be  complete,  so  far  as  they  have  reached 
us.  A  "  great  sensaiion,"  as  people 
say,  has  been  produced  in  Glasgow. 
We  trust  and  expect  that  good  will  be 
doue.  The  efforts  of  oar  opponents  are 
so  unremittingly  directed  to  prevent  our 
being  heard,  that  when  we  do  get  a 
hearing  we  reckon  a  great  point  gained. 
A  fair  hearing  is  all  we  want. 

No.  2  of  these  tracts  is  the  production 
of  a  man  who  is  quite  alive  to  the  danger 
of  attention.     We  should  like   to   hear 
him  preach  on  •'  prove  all  things."    The 
following  is  his  eiiergeiic  exhortation  to 
"  hold  fast  what  is"  not  "  good." 
"  Fellow-citizens, 
"  Perhaps  some  of  you   may  think, 
that   though  Mr.    Struthers   heard   Mr. 
Harris  pray,  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
say  •  Amen'  to  his  prayers,  and  that  he 
did  wrong  in  not  going  to  the  fnneral, 
as  he  might  have  been  the  means  of  im- 
parting consolation  to  the  bereaved,  and 
of  doing  good  to  Mr.  Harris.     But  I  ask 
you,  would  it  have  been  right  ? — would 
it  not  have  been  very  sinful  to  go  and 
hear  a  man  insult  the  Almight}-  to  his 
face  .'     Are  we  not  told  that  the  prayers 
of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord?     And   that,   though   Mr.   Harris 
may  be  what  is  commonly  called  a  moral 
and  virtuous  man,  yet,  as  a  Unitarian 
minister,  he  must  be  a  wicked  man — a 
daring,   presumptuous  sinner — running 
against   the   thick  bos.-<es  of  Jehovah's 
buckler,  and  therefore  his  prayers  must 
be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  bis  ser- 
vices being  most  derogatory  to  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  most  insulting  to 
his  high  Majesty.     If  you   admit  that  it 
is  a  sin  to  hear  his  prayers,  as  1  am  sure 
every  >;odly  Trinitarian  must,  thtn  I  ask, 
could  )OU  exi)ect  that  GikI  would  hear 
the  prayers  of  Mr.  Struthers  for  spiritual 
good  either  for  the  one  or  the  other  ? 
Surely  not.     Then,  let  me  entreat  yon, 
never  to  hear  your  Maker  insulted,  ex- 
jjecting  that  good  may  come.     Let  me 
caution  you  against  attending  the  Unita- 
rian place  ot  worship,  lest  you  should  be 
deluded  by  pompous  diction  and  sophis- 
tical reasoning — be  shaken  in  your  laith 
and  led  to  imbibe  the  most  pernicious 
errors  ;  and  lest  you  be  guiity  of  pro- 
faning the  Sabbath  by  heaiing  the  pray- 
ers and  praises  ot  professed  Infidels.     Jf 
Mr.  Harris's  sermons  be  hke  his  epistle 
to  Mr.  Struthers,  and  his  address  to  yon, 
they  will  be  nothing  but  railing,  in  ele- 
gant language,    against    all   «ho    differ 
from  him  in  opinion,  and  professions  of 
great  respect  lor  those  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity that  require  moral  duties,  while 
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the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are 
either  kept  out  of  view,  or  misrepre- 
sented, and  controverted  by  arguments 
the  most  fallacious  and  inconclusive. 
Thus  the  ignorant  and  unwary  are  led  to 
make  shipwreck  of  the  faith  to  the  ruin 
of  their  immortal  souls." — Pp.  11,  12. 

This  is  a  thorough-going  Trinitarian. 
He  thus  appeals  to  Mr.  Harris. 

"Are  you  not  aware  that  he  (Mr. 
Struthers)  teaches  one  way  of  salvation 
and  you  another  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  he  and  all  the  divines  of  the  deno- 
mination to  which  he  belongs,  and  I 
may  say  all  divines  of  every  denomina- 
tion, firmly  believe  that  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Unitarians  are  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God  ;  and  further,  that  if  they 
are  consistent  with  themselves,  they  are 
forced  to  believe  that  all,  without  excep- 
tion, who  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of 
what  you  call  '  Christian  Unitarianism,' 
will  be  damned  ?  If  Mr.  Struthers  was 
convinced  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  most 
assuredly  was,  that  you  were  a  deceiver 
of  souls,  and  that  you  were  the  means 
of  the  eternal  condemnation  of  the  de- 
parted, he  might  for  these  reasons  have 
declined  attending  the  funeral."  —  Pp. 
4,5. 

A  faint  shadow  of  charity  for  the  poor 
man,  whose  funeral  has  occasioned  this 
uproar,  just  flits  across  the  writer's 
mind  ;  but  it  is  soon  dispelled  : 

"  He  may  have  been  led,  during  the 
pangs  of  the  last  hour,  to  perceive  his 
awful  danger,  as  a  hell-deserving  sinner, 
and,  renouncing  his  fatal  error,  to  re- 
cognize the  incarnate  Redeemer,  and  to 
cry  out,  '  My  Lord  and  my  God  !'  But 
if  Mr.  Struthers  believed  that  he  died 
professing  the  principles  held  by  you  and 
other  Unitarians, — if  he  believed  that 
you  had  been  the  means  of  poisoning  his 
mind,  and  ruining  his  immortal  spirit, 
could  he  have  acted  consistently  in  any 
other  way  than  he  did  .'  Is  not  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners  dear  to  every  godly 
minister  ?  And  is  not  i^rayer  the  most 
solemn  duty  a  man  can  be  engaged  in  ? 
How,  then,  could  he  officiate  at  a  funeral 
with  you,  and  say  *  Amen'  to  the  prayers 
of  a  man  whose  services  and  sacrifices 
he  considers  to  be  an  abomination  to 
the  Lord,  and  most  destructive  to  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  good  of  man  ?  As 
soon  might  he,  on  »he  score  of  charity, 
hear  the  prayers  of  the  licentious  and 
profane,  glorying  in  their  shame,  or  hold 
communion  at  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord  with  a  Unitarian." — P.  5. 

No.  3  is  avowedly  written  *•  to  shew 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Christians  to 
say  Amen  to  tlie  prayer  of  an  I'uitarian." 


Ebenezer  Wallace  has  some  controver- 
sial tact.  One  of  his  blows  is  well 
aimed  : 

"  From  Mr.  Harris's  expression  of 
astonishment  at  Mr.  Struthers'  confes- 
sion that  he  could  not  say  Amen  to  his 
prayers,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Harris  would 
have  felt  no  hesitation  in  saying  Amen 
to  Mr.  Struthers'  prayers  ;  no  !  could 
he  have  said  Amen  where  adoration  was 
paid  to  the  anointed  Saviour  as  Jehovah, 
wherein  confession  was  made  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  taketh  away  all  sin, 
where  petitions  were  preferred  to  him 
which  God  only  could  grant,  and  thanks- 
givings rendered  which  were  due  only  to 
God,  and  wherein  glory  was  ascribed  to 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — one 
God  :  if  so,  some  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  strength  of  his  faith,  al- 
though It  must  be  confessed  to  exhibit  a 
singular  instance  of  its  pliability.  Mr. 
Harris  could  have  acted  thus,  because 
he  says,  '  the  grave  is  a  spot  around 
which  the  passions  of  earth,  and  the 
controversies  of  man,  ought  for  a  season 
to  be  stilled.'  Yes,  the  grave  is  the 
place  where  earthly  passions  and  human 
controversies  should  be  suspended,  but 
it  is  no  place  for  abandoning  the  hope  of 
salvation,  by  denying  the  Lord  God  Jesus 
Christ,  and  rejecting  his  propitiation.  If 
ever  any  spot  on  earth  is  calculated  to 
make  a  poor  sinner  feel  the  value  of 
having  God  for  his  Redeemer,  that  is 
the  place ;  and  to  inter  this  liope,  by 
saying  Amen,  with  those  who  have  denied 
the  faith,  would  be  an  instance  of  infatu- 
ation wiiich  would  make  '  even  angels 
weep.' ' — P.  10. 

So  far  as  this  is  a  personal  attack  it 
may  be  replied  for  Mr.  Harris  that  the 
inference  is  not  warranted  by  the  whole 
passage  of  which  a  part  is  cited:  "  The 
grave  surely  is  a  spot  around  which  the 
passions  of  earth,  and  the  controversies 
of  man,  ought  for  a  season  to  be  stilled. 
Sacred  is  human  sorrow  for  departed 
worth.  With  its  lamentations,  no  note 
of  discoid  should  be  allowed  to  mingle. 
Its  contemplations  of  resuriection  and 
of  heaven,  no  man  should  dare  to  mar 
by  the  unhallowed  intrusion  of  sectarian 
animosities.  Good  wishes  and  pious 
labours  for  the  living,  renewed  resolu- 
tions of  preparation  for  death,  and 
thoughts  of  the  future  blessedness  which 
awaits  the  righteous,  to  give  those  reso- 
lutions greater  vigour — should  be  the 
only  emotions  which  the  departure  of  a 
fellow  creature  should  awaken  in  human 
breasts."  (No.  1,  pp.  8,  9.)  Mr.  Har- 
ris  has  here  described  the  prayers  to 
which  lie  can  say  Amen.    Nor  is  it  a 
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discreditable  fact  to  their  hearts  that,  on 
such  occasions  especially,  the  prayers  of 
Trinitarians  are  very  often  not  Trinita- 
rian prayers.  Nature  and  Christ  are, 
for  the  time,  too  much  for  Calvin  and 
Knox. 

Although  the  Unitarian  may  be  some- 
times reduced  to  a  mere  auditor  while 
the  Trinitarian  is  praying,  the  latter  can 
scarcely  be  so  situated  as  to  Unitarian 
devotions.  He  ean  say  Amen  to  all ; 
and  could  to  much  more. 

No.  4,  the  official  reply,  was  not  pub- 
lished, it  appears,  till  Mr.  Struthers 
found  that  there  must  be  a  controversy, 
and  indeed  that  it  had  already  com- 
menced. If  others  would  but  have  left 
him  undefended,  he  would  have  preferred 
letting  the  affair  die  away  to  the  rislt  of 
a  disicussion  which  might  lead  some  to 
investigate  both  the  shorter  and  the 
longer  Catechism.  His  own  faith  is 
"  compendized"  in  the  former  of  these 
venerable  documents,  from  which  he 
quotes  it  as  it  was  "  learned  when  a 
child"  by  him.  His  argument  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessors, 
strengthened  by  the  position  that  "  there 
must  be  a  conventional  creed  as  well  as 
scripture  terms ;"  his  style  is  such  as 
can  only  be  tolerated  out  of  respect  for 
the  cloth  ;  and  he  rather  oddly  intimates 
his  feeling  of  the  difficulties  which  his 
creed  opposes  to  the  exercise  of  charity, 
by  saying,  "  Nay,  eoeii  in  religious  mat' 
ters,  I  would  wish  to  put  away  all  illi- 
berality."  Certainly,  if  he  does  it  there 
he  may  do  it  any  where. 

No.  5,  by  \V.  Rowe,  is  on  the  whole, 
with  some  deduction  for  bad  taste,  a 
well  written  tract.  The  question  of 
duty  18  well  put  on  the  adversaries'  prin- 
ciple : 

"  But  you  ask,  *  if  Mr.  Struthers  be- 
lieved that  the  man,  whose  death  gave 
rise  to  the  present  controversy,  died  pro- 
fessing Unitarian  principles — if  he  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Harris  had  been  the 
means  of  poisoning  his  mind  and  ruining 
his  immortal  spirit,  could  he  have  acted 
consistently  in  any  other  way  than  he 
did  ?'  Yes,  it  appears  to  me  he  could. 
He  was  requested  to  attend  ;  and,  from 
the  connexions  of  the  deceased,  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  majority 
assembled  would  be  orthodox.  It  was 
equally  probable,  that  he  would  be  in- 
vited to  officiate,  either  instead  of  Mr. 
Harris,  or  in  another  apartment,  or  that 
the  services  would  be  divided  between 
them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  like 
the  Apostle,  '  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season' — instead  of  availing  himself  of 
these  probabilities,  for  inculcating  what 
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be  deemed  truth,  and  counteracting  what 
he  deemed  evil,  he  stays  away,  under  the 
apprehension  that  Mr.  Harris  had  poi- 
soned the  mind  of  the  deceased,— com- 
pels Mr.  Harris  to  undertake  the  ser- 
vices, and  thus,  by  his  own  dereliction 
of  duty,  exposes  the  minds  of  all  the 
people  assembled,  to  the  poison,  and 
their  immortal  souls  to  the  ruin  /  Mr. 
Harris,  in  the  course  of  his  letter,  took 
occasion  to  ask,  if  such  procedure  is  ac- 
cordant with  the  feelings  and  character 
becoming  either  a  man  or  a  Christian  ?— 
are  they  such  as  to  adorn  the  profession 
of  a  Christian  minister  .'  You  answer, 
that  *  he  acts  consistently  with  his  be- 
lief.' I  think  so  too  ;  but  in  acting  thus 
consistently  with  his  beiie/,  does  he  act 
so  as  '  to  adorn  the  profession  of  a 
Christian  minister  ?'  But  you  say,  '  if 
he  has  not  formed  erroneous  views  of 
religion,  such  conduct  must  adorn  [no 
great  adornment,  certainly]  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Christian  minister;' — but  why 
that  i/?  Do  yon  mean  it  to  intimate 
the  posiUnlity  of  '  A  Trinitarian'  being 
fallible  ?  Yes ;  it  is  conduct  like  this, 
when  system  occasionally  obtains  the 
ascendancy  over  the  better  principles  of 
our  common  nature,  and  produces,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  shewing,  such  legi- 
timate consequences,  that,  reasoning  d 
posteriori,  we  reject  it  as  unchristian. 
You  may  defend  it  upon  your  system,  so 
may  the  Inquisition  defend  its  atrocities 
upon  its  system,  and  the  priests  of  Jug- 
gernaut defend  human  immolation  upon 
theirs ;  but  as  far  as  the  principle  is  con- 
cerned, one  appears  to  me  to  possess  as 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  an- 
other."—Pp.  2,  3. 

Mr.  Rowe'a  remarks  on  the  prayers  of 
Trinitarians  are  very  just : 

"  If,  therefore,  tee  adopt  that  mode  of 
worshiping  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
true  worshipers — if,  when  we  worship 
the  Father,  in  joining  our  worship  the 
ideas  of  the  Trinitarian  become  confused, 
and  his  mind  becomes  distracted  by  a 
plurality  of  objects,  each  worthy  of  his 
adoration,  I  admit  he  cannot  say  Amen 
to  our  prayers.  But  does  it  not  intimate 
the  imperfection  of  his  creed .'  If  he 
ever  put  up  a  petition  to  the  Father 
only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  designedly  or 
inadvertently,  he  can  say  Amen  to  our 
prayers.  I  have  before  me  a  Trinitarian 
formulary— the  Episcopal  Praycr-Book. 
Let  us  examine  a  few  prayers  in  the 
'  Morning  Service.'  The  first  is  a  *  Ge- 
neral Confession,'  commencing  '  Al- 
mighty and  most  merciful  Father,'  &c. 
Canuot  the  Trinitarian  say  Ameu  to  this  ? 
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Yet  it  is  perfectly  Unitarian,  snch  as 
jLIuitariaiis  are  in. the  habit  of  offering 
in  their  public  and  private  devotions. 
The  next  which  occurs,  is  termed  the 
*  Absolution,'  commencing  •  Almighty 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Ivord  Jesus 
Christ.'  Cannot  a  Trinitarian  say  Amen 
to  this?  Yet  this  is  also  Unitarian.  The 
next  is  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Cannot  a 
Trinitarian  say  Amen  to  this?  Then 
comes  an  ascription  of  praise  in  the 
words  of  Psalm  xcy.  Cannot  tlie  Trini- 
tarian say  Amen  to  this  ?  '  The  second 
Collect  for  Peace,'  and  '  the  third  Col- 
lect for  Grace,'  follow,  where  petitions 
are  addressed  solely  to  the  Father  through 
the  Son — both,  such  as  a  Unitarian  would 
conscientiously  use.  '  Tlie  Prayer  for 
the  King's  Majesty,'  for  '  The  Royal 
Family,'  for  '  The  Clergy,'  '  The  Prayer 
of  St.  Chrysostoin,'  are  such  as  Unita- 
rians usually  offer.  And  cannot  a  I'rini- 
tarian  respond  Amen  ?  In  reading  these 
observations,  I  hope  the  reader  will  en- 
deavour to  get  a  book  and  examine  the 
various  prayers  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Let  him  also  turn  to  the  '  Prayers  and 
Thanksgivings  upon  several  occasions.' 
The  prayer  '  for  Rain,'  '  for  Fair  Wea- 
ther,' '  in  the  time  of  Dearth  and  Fa- 
mine,' *  in  the  time  of  any  Common 
Plague  or  Sickness,'  one  of  the  ])iayers 
for  '  Ember  Week,'  the  prayer  '  for  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,'  '  for  Plenty,' 

*  for  Peace  and  Deliverance  from  our 
Enemies,'  '  for  restoring  Public  Peace  at 
Home,'  arc  all  Unitarian,  and  such  as 
not  only  that  a  Trinitarian  can  respond 
Amen  to,  but  to  which  thousands  actu- 
ally  do  every    Sabbath.      Turn    to   the 

*  Burial  of  the  Dead,'  you  will  there  find 
two  prayers,  I  believe  the  only  two 
which  occur  in  that  beautiful  service, 
both  Unitarian.  All  tbcse,  and  others, 
(which  anyone  may  discover,  embracing 
hereby  every  variety  of  topic  which  can 
occur  in  petitions,)  are  quite  sufficient 
to  falsify  tlie  assertion,  that  a  Trinitarian 
cannot  say  Amen  to  a  Unitarian's  priiy- 
er."— P.  y. 

No.  7.  Mr.  Harris's  sermon,  it  may 
.safely  be  predicted,  will  be  read  when 
the  rest  of  the  coiitrover>y  is  forgotten. 
It  is  a  plain,  cogent,  and  earnest  dis- 
course on  Christian  worshij).  We  re- 
joice to  find  that  it  has  had  a  rapid  and 
large  sale  in  Scotland  ;  and  as  it  has 
been  put  on  the  Catalogue  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Association,  we  hojie  it  will  be 
extensively  circulated  as  a  tract  in  this 
country.  The  following  calculation  is 
not  a  fair  S|)ecimen  of  the  sermon,  but 
we  cxtriict  it  becan>ie  it  is  curious  : 

"  In  a  single  discourse,  it  would   be 


impossible  to  go  over  all  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  great  truths,  that  there  is 
but  one  God  in  one  person,  and  that  he 
alone  is  to  be  worshiped  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ   his  Son,  our  Lord.    But 
knowing,  that  our  Saviour  is  called  in 
the  Scriptures — a  Prophet,  1.5  times — a 
Servant  of  God,  5  times — the  sent  of 
God,  56  times — Jesus  of  Nazareth,  18 
times — the  Son  of  Joseph,  6  times — the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  10  times — the  Son  of 
Man,   86  times — a  Man,  72  times — the 
Son  of  God,  117  times— and  that  it  is 
declared,  that  he  was  anointed  of  God, 
that  he  prayed  to  God,  that  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead  by  God,  that  he  is  ex- 
alted to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  that 
he  is  dependent  for  all  his  powers  and 
authority  on  that  '  Father  who  sent  the 
Son   to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,' 
full  of  grace  and  truth,  in  271  other  pas- 
sages ;— knowing,  that  the  Almighty  Pa- 
rent of  creation  is  called  the  one  true 
God,  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ,  14  times 
-rthe  one  universal  Father,  the  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ,  92  times— the  Father, 
266  times — Jehovah,  his  incommunicable 
name,   the   self-existent,   6872   times — 
and  that  the  singular  and  personal  pro- 
nouns are  applied  by  the  only  true  God 
to  himself,   or  are   applied    to  him  by 
others,  in  upwards  of  11,000  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible; — knowing,  that  to 
the  doctrines,  that  God  is   one  in  one 
person  only,  and  that  he  alone  is  to  be 
worshiped,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  the  Father's  love,  there  is  thus 
th(!   concurrent  testimony  of  more  than 
20,000   passages  of  Holy  Writ,   I   ask, 
would  it  not  be  highly  irrational  as  well 
as    unscriptuial,    to   make    this   mighty 
mass   of  evidence  bend  its  self-evident 
truths  before  a  few  isolated  texts,  which 
may  sound  as  in  opposition,  but  which, 
when  calmly  examined,  are  found  to  be 
also  in  accordance  wiih  the  voice  of  na- 
ture and    the    IJible — of  Jesus   and    of 
God?"— P.  15. 

The  local  allusions  are  all  confined  to 
the  Appendix.  In  addition  to  some  de- 
molishing remarks  on  Mr.  Struthers, 
Mr.  Harris  convicts  him  of  attempting 
to  excite  prejudice  against  the  Unitarian 
Sunday-School,  by  insinuating  (what 
was  not  the  fact),  that  "  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
cation," were  taught  on  the  Lmd'^-day. 
This  would,  it  seems,  be  an  intolerable 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  in  that  veiy 
"  godly"  region. 

No.  8  is  little  more  than  a  string  of 
texts  supposed  to  favour  the  doctrines  of 
Satisfaction  and  the  Deity  of  Christ. 
Tliey   are   strangely   put   together,    and 
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sometimes  the  juxta-position  creates  a 
false  reading  :  for  instance,  "  2  Tim. 
]v.  I,  The  Lord  Jesns  Christ  shall  judge 
the  qnick  and  the  dead. — John  i  10, 
He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was 
made  by  him." 

No.  10.  Mr.  Edmonstone  talks  of  the 
"  diabolical  intentions"  of  Mr.  Harris; 
triumphantly  quotes  and  comments  upon 
the  forged  text,  1  John  v.  7  ;  and  if  he 
love  God,  does  it  apparently  from  a  si- 
milar/jracAawf  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson 
for  a  "  good  hater."  He  says,  "  Know- 
ing that  *  the  wrath  of  GoJ  is  revealed 
against  all  unrighteousness  of  men,'  and 
that  if  the  commission  of  one  sin  on  the 
part  of  our  first  parents  deserved  the 
etenial  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  certainly 
every  sin  of  ours  places  us  under  the 
same  condemnation.  God  is  immutable. 
What  he  hates  to-day,  he  hates  to-mor- 
row, and  what  he  hates  to-morrow,  he 
hates  eternally."     (P.  3.) 

No.  11.  The  writer  .shews  that  Mr. 
Wallace,  in  giving  a  list  of  essential  doc- 
trines rejected  by  Unitarians,  has  ex- 
pressed them  in  language  unknown  to 
Scripture,  or  altered  from  that  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  he  then  presents  in  contrast 
the  Unitarian  faith  in  the  verba  ipslisima 
of  Holy  Writ.  The  sarcastic  tone  of 
this  pamphlet  does  not  please  us.  We 
subjoin  the  author's  apology  for  it  : 

"  I  am  aware,  that  many  whose  judg- 
ments 1  iTspect,  and  whose  displeasure 
1  would  deprecate,  may  dislike  the  garb 
in  which  I  have  clothed  my  strictures 
upon  Mr.  Wallace's  well-meant  produc- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  taste,  I  myself 
should  have  preferred  a  more  amiable 
and  dignified  style  of  '  expostulation  ;' 
but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  cases, 
in  which  the  plain  nutriment  which 
might  sufficiently  stimulate  the  healthy 
stomach,  and  give  vigour  to  all  the  func- 
tions of  sentient  enjoyment,  would  be 
altogether  unsuitable  to  the  depraved 
appetite  and  diseased  digestion.  There 
are  cases,  and,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's is  one,  in  which  it  is  necessary, 
by  pungent  applications,  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  crust  of  early  prejudice  ; 
which  like  a  speck  on  the  orb  of  vision, 
allows  the  light  of  day  to  enter  only  par- 
tially and  obliquely,  to  those  nerves  of 
sensation  which  communicate  with  the 
organ  of  mind. 

No.  12  is  by  a  Trinitarian,  and  No.  13 
by  Mr.  W.  Rowe,  the  authors  of  Nos.  2 
and  5  respectively,  and  of  the  same  ge- 
neral character ;  the  Trinitarian  con- 
cludes by  giving  up  Mr.  Harris  to  final 
reprobation. 

"  Indeed  it  appears  to  me,  that  neither 
warnings  nor  entreaties  will  prove  effi- 


cacious, or  induce  him  (Mr.'H.)  to  ac- 
knowledge Christ  as  God  and  man  in 
one  person  and,  as  such  only,  the  Saviour 
of  sinners,  until,  aroused  by  the  blasts 
of  the  Archangel's  trumpet,  and  sum- 
moned before  the  judgment-seat  of  that 
Almighty  Being  whom  he  rejected  and 
despised  as  God — he  receive  his  awful 
doom  :  *  Depart,'  &c.,  *  I  know  you 
not.'" — No.  12,  p.  12. 

Nos.  6  and  9,  are  the  poetry  of  the 
controversy.  We  cannot  say  much  for 
or  of  it.  No.  9  takes  the  Unitarian  side, 
and  No.  6  makes  merry  with  both  par- 
ties. There  is,  however,  an  occasional 
moral  in  his  merriment : 

"  G — T — N,  ye  to  the  grave  should  gaue. 

Or  made  it  your  endeavour. 
For  a'  your  fuss  about  Amen 

Is  but  an  auld  wife's  liaver. 

•*  Poor  finite  man  is  prone  to  err. 
Though  Chakity  he  smothers, 

An'  may  be  LOCKE  an'  NEWTON  were 
As  right  as  G — v — s  Str — th — rs. 

"  But  since  ye  wad  your  conscience  save, 

Nor  venture  on  the  sin  o't. 
Think — they  wha'd  no  meet  at  a  grave. 

May  hae  to  meet  within  it." 

Verses  18—20. 


Art.  III. — ^  Concise  Fiew  of  the 
Succession  of  Sacred  Literature  in 
a  Chronological  Arrangement  of 
Authors  and  their  IVorks  from  the 
Invention  of  Alphabetical  Charac- 
ters to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1445. 
VoL  1.  8vo.  pp.  502.  1830.  Part 
I.,  by  Adam  Clarke,  LLD.;  Part  II., 
by  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.  A. 

This  is  a  republication,  with  some  en- 
largement and  addition,  of  a  work  which 
was  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Repository, 
(Vol.  III.  O.  S.,  p.  236,)  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  completion  of  which 
is  now  confided  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  his  son, 
to  whom  he  has  delivered  up  all  his  pa- 
pers and  plans,  "  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction that,  from  his  natural  taste  for 
this  species  of  study,  so  nearly  allied  to 
his  sacred  function,  and  from  his  various 
learning  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  he  is  amply  qualified  to  conduct 
it  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  the 
reader,  to  that  issue  at  which  his  father 
aimed — The  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  his  church." 

Mr.  Clarke  is  responsible  for  about 
one  third  of  the  present  volume,  which 
comes  down  to  A.  D.  395.  Its  execution 
is  very  creditable  to  his  industi7,  his 
impartiality,  and  his  charity.     From  the 
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latter  praise  we  must  except  his  devout 
wish,  concerning  those  who  "  dwell  on 
heavenly  joys  in  the  glossed  libertinism 
of  earthly  phraseology,"  "  may  God  of 
his  mercy  speedily  take  such  injudicious 
teachers  unto  himself!"  And  we  think 
it  would  be  better,  though  we  generally 
approve  of  the  spirit  of  the  brief  com- 
ments which  he  has  interspersed,  were 
lie  to  confine  himself  more  strictly  to  a 
mere  analysis  of  the  author's  opinions. 

Some  hints  were  thrown  out  in  the 
notice  of  this  work,  in  its  original  state, 
which  might  have  been  profitably  attend- 
ed to  by  the  author.  They  referred,  how- 
ever, to  but  slight  drawbacks  on  the  ge- 
neral utility  of  the  book  itself,  which  we 
recommend  as  a  very  convenient  manual 
of  Ecclesiastical  literature. 


Art,  IV. — The  History  of  the  Church 
from  the  Creation  of  the  JVurld  to 
the  Commencement  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century ;  in  Question  and 
y4nswer.  By  the  late  A.  S.  Pater- 
son,  of  Aberdeen.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
1830. 

This  publication  has  greatly  disap- 
pointed us.  The  very  idea  of  a  history 
in  question  and  answer  ought,  indeed,  to 
have  made  our  expectations  sufficiently 
moderate  ;  but  the  author,  who  was  a 
j)robationer  for  the  ministry  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  has  been  highly  lauded  for 
his  talents  and  attainments  ;  the  work, 
although  posthumous,  had  been  com- 
pletely prepared  by  his  own  hand  for  the 
press,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  the 
whole  of  it  three  times  over ;  and  there 
is  a  strong  array  of  recommendations, 
before  publication,  by  Aberdeen  minis- 
ters, to  whom  the  MS.  was  submitted, 
and  of  praises,  after  publication,  by  dif- 
ferent periodicals.  And  yet  it  is  little 
else  than  a  toilsome  compound  of  second- 
hand twaddle,  prejudice,  and  misre|)re- 
scntation.  Interpretations,  always  very 
Calvinistic,  and  often  very  childish,  are 
interpolated  amongst  the  Scripture  nar- 
ratives. We  are  told  that  •'  the  Son  of 
God,  attended  by  two  angels  in  human 
form,  passed  by  the  tent  of  Abraham  ;" 
and  many  other  facts  of  the  same  species. 
The  laws  and  ritual  of  Moses  are  pre- 
served in  a  spiritualizing  record.  And 
throughout  the  first  volume,  which  pro-  • 
fesses  to  be  Bible  History,  there  is  a 
running  commentary  identified  with  the 
text.  The  second  volume  is  avowedly 
an  abridgment  of  Mosheim,  with  some 
supplementary  matter  for  which  we  know 
not  who  is  responsible ;  the  poor  youth 
who  is  dead  we  hope  no  further  than  as 
to  his  partiality  and  credulity  ;  his  Edi- 


tor, "  the  Rev.  James  Brewster,  minister 
of  Craig,"  ought  to  have  known  better. 
For  instance;  Unitarians,  "at  this  day," 
are  *•  said  to  exercise  their  religion  pub- 
licly in  England,  not  in  consequence  of  a 
legal  toleration,  but  through  the  indul- 
gent connivance  of  the  civil  magistrate  " 
(Vol.  II.  p.  499.)  As  to  their  morals 
they  are  said  "  to  declare  all  those  to  be 
true  and  worthy  Christians  whose  words 
and  external  actions  are  conformable  to 
the  precepts  of  the  divine  law."  (Vol. 
II.  p.  402.)  And  all  the  result  of  their 
efforts  during  the  last  century  is  given  in 
the  following  curious  summary.  We  had 
thought  there  had  been  other  conse- 
quences which  might  have  been  heard  of 
even  at  Aberdeen. 

"  What  was  the  consequence  of  seve- 
ral attempts  which  were  made  in  this 
century,  by  a  number  of  English  writers, 
to  invalidate  and  undermine  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  ?" 

"  They  were  the  cause  of  inducing 
Lady  Moyer,  who  was  eminently  distin- 
guished by  her  orthodoxy  and  opulence, 
to  leave,  by  her  testament,  a  rich  legacy 
as  a  foundation  for  a  lecture,  in  wliich 
eight  sermons  are  preached  annually  by 
a  learned  divine,  who  is  nominated  to 
that  office  by  the  trustees." 

Surely  this  is  enough  to  make  the 
most  bigoted  allow  that  we  have  done 
some  good  in  the  world.  They  ought 
not  wholly  to  exterminate  us ;  at  least 
not  until  the  race  of  orthodox  and  opu- 
lent ladies  has  become  extinct. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Art.V. — AnthologieFranfuise.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  C. 
Thurgar.     Treuttel. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to 
learn  languages  for  the  sake  of  learning, 
or  of  having  learnt  them,  and  for  no  other 
earthly  good  or  consideration  !  To  say 
nothing  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  are  not  meant  to 
be  used,  and  which  it  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  expedience,  and  a  point  of  honour 
t(»  acquire  in  the  most  opcrose  and  diffi- 
cult manner;  to  say  nothing  of  the  learn- 
ed languages,  French  is  learned,  Italian  is 
learned,  German  and  Spanish  are  learned, 
and  when  masters  and  dictionaries  are 
dismissed,  and  the  pupil  is  pronounced 
to  be  duly  accomplished,  he  makes  as 
much  use  of  his  boasted  acquirements  as 
the  Moors  do  of  the  keys  of  Granada. 
French,  for  instance,  is  indispensable, 
and  French  must  be  spoken.  An  excel- 
lent judge  in  the  last  generation  remark- 
ed, that  to  speak  a  foreign  language  well, 
was  in  all  common  circumstances  unat- 
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taioable,  and  if  attained,  not  very  osefnl. 
No  matter ;  nous  avous  change  tout  cela 
— a  trip  to  Paris  is  part  of  the  materiel 
de  la  vie,  and  French  mast  be  spoken. 
Be  it  so.  Must  it  also  be  read  ?  Is  there 
any  reasonable  proportion  between  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  an  ac- 
qujuntance  with  its  best  authors  ?  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  assuredly  not.  The 
mathematician  is  familiar,  as  needs  he 
must,  with  French  mathematics,  and  the 
man  of  physiological  science  with  Cuvier, 
but  in  the  higher  walks  which  are  open 
to  all,  we  are  content,  for  the  most  part, 
to  gather  no  fruit.  A  few  of  the  best 
plays  are  read,  perhaps  with  a  master,  a 
little  Voltaire  and  a  little  Rousseau,  and 
a  satire  of  Boileau's  and  Sevigne's  letters, 
and  a  sermon  of  Massillon,  Bossuet, 
Bonrdaloue,  or  Saurin,  and  so  much  for 
the  Augustan  age !  Of  the  olden  time 
before  it,  we  know  as  much  as  we  do  of 
Confucius ;  and  of  the  time  after,  as  much 
as  the  Chinese  know  of  us.  The  very 
names  of  Lamartine,  Campenon,  and 
Demoustier  are  unknown  amongst  us ; 
and  if  Moncrif,  the  pensive  and  tender 
Moncrif,  does  not  share  the  same  fate, 
it  is  only  because  he  has  been  heard  ofz& 
a  poet.  We  have  now  to  thank  Mr. 
Thurgar  for  introducing  these  and  many 
other  French  poetical  writers  to  the  En- 
glish public.  His  Anthology  is  calcu- 
lated for  juvenile  students,  and  to  them 
it  will  be  useful  as  a  selection  of  pieces ; 
to  others  as  a  collection  of  specimens. 
The  Editor  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  highest  order  of  poetry,  which  is  al- 
ready well  known,  and  which,  in  many 
cases,  would  be  injured  by  being  torn 
from  its  original  position ;  he  has  sought 
for  variety,  and  presented  us  with  many 
a  wild  flower  from  the  less  frequented 
haunts  of  Parnassus,  and  for  these  we 
thank  him.  The  following  lines  on  a  leaf 
are  unpretending  and  sweet,  touching 
even,  if  they  are  taken  (as  they  were 
assuredly  meant)  in  an  allegorical  sense : 
"  La  Feuille. 

"  De  ta  tige  detach^e, 

Pauvre  feuille  dessech^e, 

Ou  vas-tu  ?    Je  n'en  sais  rien  : 

L'orage  a  brise  le  chene 

Qui  seul  dtait  mon  soutien. 

De  son  inconstante  haleine, 

Le  zephir,  on  I'aquilon 

Depuis  ce  jour  me  prom^ne 

De  la  for^t  a  la  plaine, 

De  la  montagne  an  vallon. 

Je  vais  ou  le  vent  me  m^ne. 

Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m'eflfrayer; 

Je  vais  ou  va  toute  chose, 

Ou  va  la  feuille  de  rose, 

Et  la  feuille  de  laurier."        Ar.vault, 


These  lines  are  simple,  and  simplicity 
is  all  that  is  wanting  to  the  French  Muse, 
or  the  French  national  character.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  has  always  existed  in 
France,  and  if  her  children  fail  of  embo- 
dying it  in  words,  it  must  be  owing  to 
the  incurable  constraint  of  their  language, 
or  to  "  rules  self-imposed,"  and  a  love 
of  the  epigrammatic.  Not  even  a  French- 
man can  be  a  petit-maitre  and  a  poet  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  mightiest  minds 
have  failed  in  the  attempt.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  this  also,  the  Aucien  Regime  is 
about  to  be  improved.  There  is  spirit 
and  originality  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  departure  of  the  French  fri- 
gate La  S^rieuse  (so  called,  we  suppose, 
by  anticipation)  for  Egypt : 

"  Quand  la  belle  Serieuse 
Pour  I'Egypte,  appareilla, 
Sa  figure  gracieuse 
Avant  le  jour  s'^veilla ; 
A  la  lueur  des  ^toiles 
EUe  d^ploya  ses  voiles, 
Leurs  cordages  et  leurs  toiles, 
Corame  de  larges  r6seaux, 
Avec  ce  long  bruit  qui  tremble 
Qui  se  prolonge,  et  ressemble 
An  bruit  des  ailes  qu' ensemble 
Ouvre  une  troupe  d'oiseanx. 
•  •  • 

Voil^  toute  la  famille 
Qu'  en  mon  temps  il  me  fallalt ; 
Ma  fregate  etait  ma  fille  : 
Va  '.  lui  disais'je  ;  elle  allait, 
S'^lancait  dans  la  carrifere, 
Laissant  I'^cueil  en  arrifere, 
Comme  uu  cheval  sa  barri&re,"  &c. 
M .  LE  CoMTE  Alfred  de  Vicny. 

In  a  higher  strain  is  the  opening  of 
Campenou's  "  Jeune  fille  Malade  :" 
"  L'huile  sainte  a  touche  les  pieds  de  la 
mouraute, 
L'  arr^t  fatale  est  prononce  : 
L'art  n'a    point  de    secours  poor  cette 
&me  soufifrante 
Le  monde  pour  elle  a  cess^." 

One  of  the  finest  things  in  the  collec- 
tion is  a  ballad  of  Moncrifs,  in  the  an- 
tiquated style  which  is  so  well  suited  to 
a  simple  story,  and  rich  in  touches  of 
pathos,  in  which  he  always  excels.  It  is 
too  long  for  quotation,  and  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  volume  itself  for  the  rest  of 
its  treasures.  We  are  happy  to  find  from 
Mr.  Thurgar's  well  written  French  Pre- 
face, that  he  proposes  (and  we  hope 
shortly)  to  publish  a  second  volume  of 
the  Anthologie,  and  also  a  selection  of 
pieces,  "  ^  la  portee  des  commen^ans." 
We  ought  not  to  omit,  that  the  present 
work  is  remarkably  correct  and  clear  in 
its  typography,  which  in  a  foreign  Ian- 
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fiuage  and  to  the  Inexperienced  is  of  some 
importance,  and  that  many  peculiarities 
of  idiom  and  difficulties  of  construction 
are  well  explained  in  the  notes  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 


Art.  VI.— 77/^  Monthly  Preceptor. 
Nos.  I.  II  and  III. 

This  little  Juvenile  periodical  is  amus- 
ing, it  is  instructive,  and  it  is  cheap.     It 
consists  of  moral  essays,  historical  anec- 
dotes, illustiations  of  Scripture,  facts  in 
natural  history,    little   stories,   &c.     A- 
mongst  the  Illustrations  of  Scripture  we 
particularly  noticed  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  Samson's  young  foxes,   (not  so 
well  known  or  so  generally  received  as  it 
ought  to  be,)    and  some  comments  on 
Balaam    and  his  ass.     There  is  as  yet, 
and  we  liope  there  will  be  nothing  secta- 
rian in  the  Monthly  Preceptor,  nothing 
that  should  exclude  it  from  any  penny 
library,  or  any  juvenile  circle.   To  render 
it  acceptable  to  the  more  cultivated  clas- 
ses, the  Editor  would  do  well  to  attend 
to    the  grammatical  correctness  of  the 
pieces  which  he  inj-erts,  and  to  be  rather 
more  particular  as  to  the  poetical  merit 
of  such  as  call  themselves  poetry.     "  I 
hated  arithmetic  as  had  as  she  docs  her 
music   lessons,"    is    not  English  ;    and 
"  The  indorsement  of  supreme  deliglit, 
frrote  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood" 
is   neither  poetry  nor  English,  nor  (as 
applied  to  "  Sunday")  is  it,  or  could  it 
be  in  any  shape,   very  good  sense.     We 
notice  these  little  blemishes  because  they 
are  undesirable  even  for  the  public  of  a 
Sunday-school,   and  the   same    may   be 
said,  with  still  greater  leason,  of  the  fa- 
cetious anecdote  told  in  a  note  to  the 
Infant  Monitor  (No.  I.,  p.  6)  ;  it  is  such 
"  jesting"  as,    in   such  a  place,  is   not 
convenient."    Let  us  not  teach  bad  taste, 
(or  bad  grammar,)  and  bad  »2ora/ taste 
least  of  all.    In  the  list  of  American  pub- 
lications, at  the  end  of  the  third  number 
we  arc  glad  to  see  many  excellent  little 
juvenile  works,  which  are  to  be  had  of 
Mr.  Mardon  ;   the  *'  Factory  Girl,"  for 
in.stancc,  the  "  Ueatitudes,"  "  I'll  Risk 
it,"  "  Evening  Hours,"    (why  not  also 
"  Evenings   in   Boston"  >)   "  The  well- 
spent  Hour,"  a  beautiful  little  work  pub- 
lished in  numbers,)  &c.     "  Filial  Affec- 
tion, or  the  Clergyman's  Grand-daugh- 
ter," should  also  be  there.     "  Tracts  of 
the  American  Association"  we  can  re- 
commend   wholesale,     and    Channing's 
sermon  on  the  Duties  of  Childien  needs 
no  recommendation. 


Art.  VII. — Fortune^ s  Reverses,  or  the 
Yottng  Berneic.  A  Tale  for  Youth, 
Translated  from  the  French,  l)y 
Elizabeth  Bowles.  2  Vols.  Sheill, 
Swaffham  ;  and  all  other  Booksel- 
lers. 

TflE  time  has  come  to  us  which  comes 
to  all,  when  it  is  ea>ier  to  judge  of  the 
.  usefulness  or  harmlessness  of  children's 
books  than  of  their  interest  to  young 
readers.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
we  have  a  test  to  go  by.  There  is  a 
strong  resemblance  in  this  book,  both  as 
to  outline  and  detail,  to  the  ever-delight- 
ful Tales  of  the  Castle  :  therefore  all 
children  will  like  it.  Their  parents,  we 
are  siire,  will  sanction  their  taste  ;  both 
because  they  cannot  but  approve  the 
work,  and  because  there  are  circum- 
stances of  interest  attending  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  world,  which  must  engage 
their  sympathy.  Its  translator  is  the 
widow  of  the  late  respected  Mr.  Bowles, 
of  Yarmouth,  under  whose  eye  and  hand 
the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.  pas,-ed  fur 
the  sake  of  correction.  This  circum- 
stance being  known,  no  further  warrant 
for  the  merit  of  the  work,  no  further  in- 
ducement to  its  friendly  reception  can, 
we  hope,  be  needed. 


Art.  VIII.— ^  Chronological  Chart, 
or  Synoptic-Historic  Fiew  of  the 
Origin  and  Introduction  of  Inven- 
tions and  Discoveries  from  the  Ear- 
liest Date  to  the  present  Period. 
Dartou  and  Harvey. 

We  regret  that  we  caimot  extend  our 
praise  from  the  intention  to  the  execution 
of  this  Chart.  It  needs  revision,  and  a 
more  intelligible  principle  of  selection, 
'ihe  Compiler  has  dtme  so  much  that  it 
is  a  pity  he  should  not  perfect  his  work  ; 
and  a  comparatively  small  addition  to 
the  pains  he  has  already  taken  may  ren- 
der it  a  very  interesting  and  useful  orna- 
ment to  school-rooms  and  studies. 

Art.  IX. —  The  Sacred  Offering,  u 
Portical  Annual.  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don ;  Marplcs,  Liverpool. 

Our  readers  will  please  to  receive  it 
cis  a  confidential  communication,  which 
we  only  venture  to  whisper  to  them,  that 
we  begin  to  tire  of  splendid  little  volumes, 
full  of  beautiful  little  engravings,  and 
|)retly  little  tales  and  poems.  Chi  istnias 
is  coming,  and  sweetmeats  are  displayed 
in  profusion  ;  but  we  are  like  children 
who  were  surfeited  with  sweets  last 
Christmas,  and  our  relish  is  not  yet  re- 
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tamed.  Moreover,  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  work,  graver  than  the  graver's,  on 
hand.  The  Annuals  of  this  year  are  ver)* 
like  the  Annuals  of  last  year ;  quite  as 
good ;  rather  better  than  worse  ^  but 
still  they  are  so  very  like,  that  if  any  of 
our  friends  mnst  have  critiques  we  realiy 
think  they  cannot  do  better  than  read 
the  old  ones  over  again,  and  so  will  trou- 
ble be  saved  to  all  parties.  We  hope 
that  they  will  not  be  much  disappointed; 
that  they  had  not  reckoned  upon  an  arti- 
cle as  long  and  glittering  as  a  Lord  May- 
or's procession ;  but  if  they  had,  there  is 
consolation  for  them  in  the  comparison, 
and  they  must  e'en  take  it  as  one  of  the 
compliments  of  the  season.  Alderman 
Key  is  not  yet  baronetted,  and  Sir  Clan- 
dins  Hunter  did  not  ride  by  the  side  of 
the  King's  coach  ou  a  white  horse. 
"  Would  yon  desire  better  sympathy  ?" 
However,  though  we  must,  this  year, 
decline  dining  with  onr  readers  at  the 
very  gay  table  which  is  set  out  for  the 
public,  we  shall  give  the  bill  of  fare  in 
our  last  page,  so  that  all  who  please  may 
help  themselves. 

And  now  for  the  exception  which  we 
have  been  tempted  to  make.  The  "  Sa- 
cred Offering,"  small  in  size,  compara- 
tively cheap  in  price,  only  embellished 
by  its  delicate  title-page,  and  a  beautiful 
engraving  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of 
that  face  so  "  full  of  grace  and  truth," 
and  which  well  deserves  to  be  an  only 
embellishment ;  but  which,  unpretend- 
ing little  volume  as  it  is,  yet  has  an  ele- 
gance in  its  appearance  that  corresponds 
with  the  elegance  of  its  contents,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  gay  and  fes- 
tive tribe  of  Annuals,  nor  even  classed 
with  those  of  them  which  lay  claim  to  a 
religious  character.  It  is  tut  generis 
amouust  them  ;  made  so  by  the  stainless 
purity  of  its  spirit,  the  unalloyed  truth 
of  its  sentinieuts,  the  deep  yet  chastened 
fervour  of  its  piety,  and  an  all-pervading 
refinement,  gracefulness,  and  benevo- 
lence. We  have  not  space  to  particula- 
rize or  extract;  but  we  must  mention 
the  Sonnets  on  subjects  from  the  Gospel 


narrative.  They  are,  or  at  least  they 
deserve  to  be,  models.  The  words  of 
the  holy  record  are,  with  little  change  or 
inversion,  made  to  arrange  themselves 
melodiously,  and  the  antlior,  by  a  single 
touch,  makes  ns  first  feel,  and  then  per- 
ceive how  truly  he  felt,  all  the  innate 
poetry  of  the  subject,  which  poetry  is 
piety.  What  we  least  like  are  the  bans- 
lations  from  Klopstock.  The  fault  lies 
between  Klopstock  and  ourselves  we 
suppose  ;  for  the  translator's  part  is 
well  done.  Except  that,  so  far  as  poetry 
is  concerned,  we  think  that  any  one  who 
can  translate  well  does  not  well  to  trans- 
late. It  is  work  too  good  for  all,  save 
those  who  are  too  good  for  it.  This  ob- 
jection is  general.  As  to  the  particular 
case,  Klopstock's  characters  of  the  dis- 
ciples seem  to  ns  so  utterly  uncharacter- 
istic that  we  should  certainly  think  them, 
as  original  sketches,  not  creditable  to 
the  contributois  of  this  volume,  nor 
what  their  other  productions  gave  us  a 
right  to  expect  from  them.  But  we  are 
falling  into  the  error  of  grammarians 
who  make  a  single  exception  as  promi> 
nent  as  a  general  rule.  There  are  many 
pieces  which,  did  onr  limits  allow,  we 
should  extract,  to  gratify  onr  own  feel- 
ings, to  illustrate  and  justify  onr  praise, 
to  enforce  our  recommendation  of  the 
volume,  and  to  enrich  our  own  pages. 
One  thing  only  would  we  suggest,  should, 
as  we  anticipate,  future  volumes  of  the 
Sacred  Offering  be  called  for  by  the  suc- 
cess of  this ;  and  that  is  whether  the  de- 
votion, though  of  the  purest  Christian 
character,  be  not  somewhat  too  exclu- 
sively exhibited  in  the  phases  of  submis- 
sion, resignation,  patience,  without,  what 
is  needful  to  complete  the  circle  of  its 
infiueuce,  the  religion  of  gratitude,  hap- 
piness, and  hope,  for  time  as  well  as  for 
eternity.  We  suggest,  not  censure ;  for 
if,  in  this  pdblicatioii,  there  be  the  tear- 
ful sadness,  there  is  also  the  chaste  co- 
louring, the  exquisite  finish,  the  touch- 
ing expression,  and  the  unearthly  love- 
liness of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  of  Carlo 
Dolce ;  and  who  shall  censure  that  ? 
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On  the  Retrospective  Faculty. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, 

The  various  objections  to  the  "  Essay 
on  the  proper  Use  of  the  Retrospective 
Faculty,"  which  are  stated  by  your  corre- 
spondent OvSfiij,  appear  to  rae  to  origi- 
nate in  a  single  misconception,  which 
might  be  easily  rectified  by  a  reference 
to  some  passages  of  the  Essay  itself,  but 
which  1  will,  however,  answer  in  another 
form,  in  the  hope  that  my  meaning  may 
not  again  be  misapprehended. 

Your  correspondent  appears  to  adopt 
the  notion,  which  it  was  the  principal 
design  of  the  Essay  to  subvert ;  viz.  that 
sorrow  and  remorse  are  either  the  same 
thing,  or  emotions  indissolubly  connect- 
ed. He  could  not  otherwise  have  sup- 
posed that  in  advocating  repentance  in 
opposition  to  remorse,  it  was  my  design 
to  exclude  sorrow  for  sin  from  the  num- 
ber of  salutary  emotions  by  which  the 
soul  is  to  be  regenerated ;  or  that  the 
degree  of  sorrow  was  to  be  determined 
by  human  judgment  and  will.  In  p. 
618  my  words  are,  "  As  deep  a  feeling 
of  shame  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  in- 
dependence of  other  men's  opinions,  as 
large  a  measure  of  sorrow  as  can  consist 
with  a  sensibility  to  surrounding  bles- 
sings, as  awful  an  emotion  of  fear  as  is 
compatible  with  filial  trust,  are  the  pro- 
per constituents  of  repentance."  How 
will  Oi^Sek  justify  more  .' 

In  answer  to  his  reply  to  the  notion, 
"  that  no  shame  or  sorrow  for  sin  should 
be  indulged,  except  precisely  the  quan- 
tity necessary  or  useful  to  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  sinner,"  I  have  only  to  dis- 
claim the  supposition  that  man  can  be  the 
judge  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  sorrow 
which  in  any  case  is  salutary  ;  or  that  it 
is  in  his  power  to  measure  it  out  to  him- 
self. If  painful  emotions  are  within  the 
power  of  the  will,  why  are  they  ever  ex- 
perienced ?  If  it  were  within  human 
choice  whether  or  how  much  to  grieve, 
who  would  grieve  at  all  ?  It  is  for  God 
to  administer  sorrow,  and  for  man,  by 
investigating  its  proximate  and  final 
causes,  to  aid  and  direct  its  operation. 
Because  Franklin  acquainted  himself  with 
the  philosophy  of  Electricity,  did  he  ima- 
gine that  the  wonderful  element  could  be 


created  at  his  bidding  }  While  physicians 
who  have  suffered  from  the  plague  in- 
vestigate the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  disease,  do  they  suppose  that  it  will 
vanish  and  reappear  at  their  command  ? 
While  Newton  tracked  the  planets  in 
their  courses,  did  he  fancy  that  he  was 
guiding  them  ?  Because  we  find  in  our 
sorrows  our  principles  of  guidance  to  a 
serener  state,  does  it  follow  that  they 
were  originated  or  are  administered  by 
ourselves?  Who  can  ever  have  supposed 
so  ? 

What  utililtj,  therefore,  there  may  be 
involved  in  sorrow  for  sin,  it  is  for  faith 
to  discern,  and  not  for  the  will  to  pre- 
ordain. By  that  faith  we  perceive  that 
if  there  be  utility  there  must  also  be 
beauty.  I  not  only  say,  with  your  cor- 
respondent, that  "  there  is  such  a  thing 
in  morality  as  the  beautiful,  as  well  as 
the  useful ;  and  that  these  two  will  at 
length  be  found  to  coincide ;"  but  I  go 
farther,  adding  that  they  do  already  co- 
incide, and  may  and  must  be  perceived  to 
do  so  ;  since  the  perception  of  the  mu- 
tual adaptation  of  various  elements,  of 
the  harmony  of  many  purposes,  of  uni- 
formity amidst  diversity,  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  perception  of  beauty.  For 
the  same  reason  I  differ  from  your  cor- 
respondent as  to  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing our  love  of  utility  (in  its  true  sense) 
to  an  excess ;  and  also  as  to  sorrow 
being  no  more  than  "  a  beautiful  and 
graceful  appendage  to  repentance."  1 
would  exalt  it  to  the  rank  of  a  prime  con- 
stituent of  repentance. 

As  for  the  worldly,  the  careless,  the 
hardened,  it  is  so  true  that  they  •«  re- 
quire to  be  made  sick  at  heart"  before 
they  can  enjoy  sound,  spiritual  health, 
that  I  would  call  in  the  physician  to  them 
without  delay.  But  1  should  expect  their 
cure  from  his  ministrations,  and  not  from 
any  "self-torment"  which  your  corre- 
spondent would  advise  them  to  apply. 
The  "  art  of  self-tormenting"  cannot  (a.s 
he  proposes)  be  considered  by  itself,  and 
without  reference  to  every  class  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  it  would  surprise  us  as  much  j 
to  hear  of  any  class  to  which  it  could  be  J 
useful  as  of  a  race  of  men  whose  health  ' 
could  be  benefited  by  scourgings  and 
hair-shirts. 

I  can  discern  nothing  of  the  "  bitter- 
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Mess  of  feeling,"  which  your  correspon- 
deut  perceives  iu  Paul's  allusious  to  his 
state  of  bigotry  and  iguorance,  which  ap- 
pear to  me  not  only  followed  but  prompt- 
ed by  emotions  of  holy  rejoicing.  Having 
"  simply  in  view,"  in  all  his  references 
to  his  present  or  former  state  "  the  pro- 
gress towards  Christian  perfection,"  he 
speaks  of  "  the  things  which  are  behind" 
as  practically  forgotten,  without  exempt- 
ing from  oblivion  either  his  virtues  or  his 
errors,  his  self-gratulation  or  penitent 
sorrow. 

If  the  conclusion  of  the  essay  in  ques- 
tion be  obscure,  I  must  attribute  the 
blame  to  my  own  faulty  mode  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  that  it  is  mystical  I  cannot 
admit,  since  it  is  based  on  facts  which 
the  science  of  mind  has  laid  open  to  all. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  proportion  to 
the  improvement  of  the  intellect,  ideas 
of  the  past  are  presented  to  the  consciocs- 
ness,  not  only  under  a  truer  arrange- 
ment, but  with  a  perpetual  though  gra- 
dual approximation  to  coincidence  of 
time.  When  under  the  excitement  of 
apparently  impending  death,  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  of  almost  a  whole  life 
have  been  known  to  be  presented  in  a 
single  moment,  "  in  one  vast  and  living 
group  :"  and  OvSt*?  is  probably  as  well 
aware  as  myself  of  the  infinite  increase 
in  the  number  of  images  presented  to 
the  consciousness  in  any  one  waking 
minute  of  the  present  year,  compared 
with  any  one  minute  of  the  tenth  year  of 
our  lives.  From  these  well  known  facts 
may  be  deduced  a  very  clear  probability 
respecting  the  nature  of  that  revivifica- 
tion of  the  past,  which  we  believe  will 
take  place  after  death. 

As  (in  the  words  of  Ovisti;)  "  shame 
and  sorrow  will  have  no  place  where  all 
shall  be  purified  and  perfect,"  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  sooner  this  grand  con- 
summation can  be  effected  the  better  ; 
and  that  one  chief  method  of  achieving 
it  is  now  to  adjure  the  memory  as  the 
ocean  shall  be  adjured  hereafter  to  yield 
up,  of  all  its  innumerable  deposits,  Uiose 
only  which  are  immortal. 

V. 


On  Social  Communion  and  Co-opera' 
tion. 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, 


I  BEG  insertion  for  some  impartial 
comments  upon  the  letter  of  G.  P.  H., 
which  appeared  in  your  number  for  Oc- 
tober last.  I  call  them  impartial  because 
they  are  the  productions  of  one  who  is  a 
man  of  no  party,  who  is  a  member  of  no 


church  whatever,  and  who  wishes  to  be 
member  of  none  but  such  (if  such  there 
should  ever  be)  whose  members  frame 
their  conduct  as  well  as  their  professions 
uniformly  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines and  examples  presented  to  ns  in 
the  records  of  Divine  truth.  On  Unita- 
rians I  have  looked  as  possessing  more 
than  any  other  sect  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Your  periodical  I  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  peruse  as  the  most  liberal  of 
all  that  i!<sue  from  the  press,  and  as 
an  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  theological 
and  ethical  inquiries.  I  have  persuaded 
myself  that  the  Unitarians  are  men  who 
can  act  up  to  the  grand  principles,  wliile 
they  echo  the  words,  put  forth  by  "  The 
Watchman  :"  "  Whoever,  then,  is  the 
conqueror  we  will  rejoice  at  the  con- 
quest. And  amidst  the  pleasing  visions 
which  the  prospect  of  an  emancipated 
world  presents,  we  will  exalt  in  the 
thought  that  liberty  will  make  Unitari- 
anism  universal,  if  Unitariauism  be  of 
God,  and,  if  not,  will  give  tlie  dominion 
to  that  which  is  in  such  a  case  better 
than  Unitarianism — the  truth."  "  Let 
creeds  be  purified ;  let  liberty  prevail ; 
let  the  gospel  be  preached  in  parity  and 
in  power,  and  we  thank  him  heartily 
who  is  the  minister  of  God's  goodness, 
by  whatever  name  he  is  known  to  men." 
Taking  this  view  of  Unitarians  I  have 
anxiously  looked  for  "  some  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  their  socie- 
ties ;"  but  on  higher  grounds  than  the 
"  improvement  of  the  age,"  and  "  the 
example  (no  !  let  Unitarians  never  look 
there  for  example)  of  rival  sects  and  par- 
ties ;"  a  love  of  truth,  and  especially  of 
religious  truth. 

While  I  wish  to  shew  that  there  is  "  a 
solid  objection"  to  the  scheme  of  G.  P.  H., 
(or  rather  of  Dr.  Spencer,)  I  a.scribe  to 
it  the  merit  of  consistency  in  all  its 
parts ;  since  it  proceeds  throughout  on 
the  principle  with  which  he  introduces 
it,  "  the  example  of  rival  sects  and  par- 
ties." Worst  of  all,  he  borrows  his 
fourth  regulation  from  that  vilely  corrupt 
Church,  the  Church  of  England.  Oh  ! 
my  country!  that  such  a  mass  of  absur- 
dities and  contradictions,  such  dregs  of 
superstitions  should  be  called  t/mtr 
church  I  I  wish  G.  P.  H.  had  defended 
his  principles  of  church  government  at 
every  step  by  a  reference  to  the  only 
standard  which  I  or  any  Unitarian,  or 
any  true  disciple  of  Jesus,  can  consist- 
ently uphold.  We,  freely-inquiring  be- 
lievers. Sir,  receive  the  Bible,  not  be- 
cause from  our  cradles  we  were  taught 
to  believe  it  divine ;  but  because  in  ma- 
turer  years,  after  close  consultation  of 
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evidence  wc  cannot  doubt  its  aiitlienti- 
city,  and  consequently  cannot  donbt  the 
reality  of  the  i)eisonages  and  facts  therein 
contained.  Thus  far  convinced,  we  must 
acknovvJedge  the  validity  of  tlie  preten- 
sions of  these  men  to  be  vehicles  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  then  we  are  tlie  veriest 
fools,  if  we  do  not  diligently  learn  and 
stricily  obey  their  injunctions  and  admo- 
nitions. A  certain  jjatriarch  is  once  re- 
presented to  have  said,  "  They  have  Mo- 
ses and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear 
them."  I  wish  a  counterpart  to  these 
words  were  constantly  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  professing  Christians,  "They  have 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  let  them  hear 
them." 

Now,  as  to  Dr.  Spencer's  regulations  ; 
I  must  say  that  he  seems  inclined  to  ba- 
nish "   reverend  individuals"  in  rather  a 
summary  way.     Why  does  he  do  this  } 
As  a  Christian,  he  is  not  justified  in  his 
attempt,   without  arguments  from    that 
record   on    which,   after   all,    we   must 
found  our  religious  belief  and  practice. 
If   they  are   authorized  by  the  inspired 
Jesus,  and  his  ins|)ired  delegates,  such  a 
class  of  men  should  be  perpetuated.     If 
such    a   system    was    not   countenanced 
among  the  primitive  Christians,   (which 
I,  in  my  solitary  musings  on  the  contents 
of  the  New  Testament,  cannot  discover,) 
neither   should   it    prevail    amongst   us. 
However,  being  ratlier  a  novice  in  theo- 
logical pursuits,  I  crave  tlie  opinion  of 
yourself,    Mr.   Editor,    or   any   of  your 
readers   on   this,   which   I,   as   well  as 
G.  I'.  H  ,  consider  a  matter  of  import- 
ance.    Knowing  through  Jesus  and  his 
apostles   in   what  way  we   shall  please 
God  best,  and   insure  an  entrance  into 
liis  kingdom,  the  plan  of  "  social  com- 
munion and   co-oi)cration,"  adopted  by 
them  and  their  immediate  disci|)les,   (if 
it  can  be  ascertained,)  must  be  the  only 
one  for  Christians.     Any  addition  to  it, 
however  well-intended,  must  be  a  non- 
essential ;  or  rather,  it  must  be  an  en- 
cumbrance, imposed  with  no  sliglit  de- 
gree of  arrogance.     But  those  who  think 
to  make  security  in  God's  favour  doubly 
secure  by  doing  a  little  more  than  wc 
can   sec   clearly  enjoined    and  practised 
among  the  jjrimitive  Christians,  or  who 
think  an  alteration  defensible,  and  even 
necessary  from  the  change  of  the  times, 
I  ask,  how  these  notions  are  reconcila- 
ble with  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  are  suited  to 
men  of  every  age,  nation,  rank,  consti- 
tution, iind  climate  :  I  ask,  how  they  can 
imagine  tliat  what  Jesus  and  his  dele- 
gates considered  abundantly  sudicieut  for 
itroselytes  from   Judaism,    a    .system  of 


burdensome  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
for  converts  from  Paganism,  a  system  of 
absurd  and  horrid  rites  and  ceremonies, 
should  be  insnfticient  for  persons  trained 
from  the  cradle  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  in  a  country  where 
their  ancestors  and  their  neiglibours' 
have  been  so  trained  for  many  genera- 
tions .'' 

I   believe  that  an  observance  f)f   Dr. 
Spencer's  first  rule  woidd  be  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  a  remark  as 
that  made  by  Rev.  J.  J.  'i'ayler,  in  his 
Anniversary  Sermon  :  "  A   careful   ob- 
server of  the  times  can  hardly  resist  tiie 
persuasion  that  religious  controversy  has, 
in  this  country  at  least,  almost  reached 
the  limits  which  are  as  yet   attainable 
with  our  pxisting  means  of  criticism  and 
interpretation."     But,  at  the  same  time, 
let   the   biblical    students    never    cease 
striving  after  "  that  moral  grandeur  and 
pathos  at  which  the  soul  of  man  reh'uts." 
Let  them  be  "  doers  of  the  word,  not 
hearers  only."     By  following  the  advice 
contained  in  such  tracts  as  Mr.  'i'ayler's 
Sermon  and  Dr.  Priestley's  on  Free  In- 
quiry—  tracts   whose   spirit  harmonizes 
with  the  recommendations  of  Jescs,  they 
will  perhaps  dis|)rove  the  assertion   of 
G.  P.  H.,  "  that  originality  cannot  be 
expected  in  ordinary  and  hackneyed  sub- 
jects   beyond   mere    expression."     This 
study,  perhaps,  *'  would  enable  the  mi- 
nisters  (i.   e.   the    divinity-class,  or,    I 
hope,  nearly  all  the  congregation)  to  de- 
vote their  time,  talents,    and  learning, 
much  more  usefully  than  they  can  do  now, 
either   by   transposing    the   work    of    a 
thousand  predecessors  into"  an  arrange- 
ment "  of  their  own  choice,   by  labour- 
ing in  the  hopeless  effort  (by  means  of 
compilathnj  of  creating  all  things  new, 
which  are  in  fact  as  old  as  the  creation." 
It   is,   doubtless,   desirable   that  any 
minister  or  reader  should  have  (as  recom- 
mended in  Rule  3)  "  a  popular,  correct, 
and  pleasing  talent  at  recitation ;"  and 
he  is   most  likely  to  possess  this  who 
speaks  his  own  sentiments  from  his  own 
heart,  in  what  is  to  a  religious  mind  the 
n)ost  fascinating  of  all  language,  the  un- 
sophisticated language  of  rational  con- 
viction  and  of  nature.     The  ears,  that 
cannot  be  fascinated  by  such  appeals  as 
tliose  of  our   great  exemplar,   are  en- 
trances   to    hearts   and    understandings 
that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  unostenta- 
tious  glories   of  moral   excellence   and 
solid  religious  truth.     If  any  minister  iu 
a  Christian  Church  ought  to  be  merely 
a  speaking  trumpet  or  mouthpiece,  then 
the  talent  lauded  by  G.  P.  H.  sJiould  be 
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bis  •'  essential  qiialific?tioii."  I  find  no 
ad'onnt  of  such  senseless  mouthpieces  in 
tlic  ly'cw  Testanient,  which  is  our  sole 
arbiter  in  all  such  debatable  matters. 

Rule  4  deserves  most  unqualified  con- 
deranaticm.  The  use  of  a  liturgy,  be- 
sides being  an  imitatiou  of  a  church 
putrid  to  the  core,  always  seems  to  me 
as  paltry  au  attempt  to  maintain  inter- 
course with  the  Deity,  as  the  use  of  a 
"  Complete  Letter-writer,"  to  carry  on 
correspondence  with  a  friend  ;  with  this 
diflfereuce,  that  in  the  case  in  which  the 
Infinite  Being  is  concerned,  the  |>altri- 
ness  is  incalculably  more  despicable. 

Before  a  reflecting  man  can  honestly 
bestow  a  syllable  of  praise  on  the  fifih 
rule,  as  tending  to  promote  pure  and 
nndefiled  religion,  congregations  must 
strictly  attend  to  the  declaration  of  the 
A|»ost!e  Paul,  "  I  will  sing  with  the 
spirit,  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding 
also."  And,  as  to  "  rhapsody,"  I  can- 
not, consistently  with  a  regard  to  the 
words  of  Paul  and  of  Jesus,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  instructions  given 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  believe 
that  rhapsody  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
devotion.  My  views  on  this  matter  are 
those  seen  in  the  beautiful  American 
tract,  "The  Genius  of  Christianity;" 
particularly  that  portion  which  your  Re- 
viewer introduces  by  the  exclamation, 
"  What  truth  and  beauty  in  the  following 
passage  !"  I  canuot  but  confess,  that 
"  glowing  eloquence"  is  very  fascinating, 
and  that  g<K)d  music,  which  serves  "  to 
enchant  the  imagination,"  is  delight- 
fully enrapturing ;  but  the  simple  ap- 
peals aiid  the  calm  devotiou  of  Jesus 
who  (to  cite  from  the  American)  "erects 
no  imposing  apparatus  to  etfect  this  ob- 
ject," must  be  infinitely  better. 

In  Rule  6th,  G.  P.  H.  introduces  a 
well  -  substantiated  declaration,  which 
shall  here  be  repeated  in  sober  sadness  : 
"  In  fact,  it  can  at  present  hardly  be 
said  that  ourconurcgations  are  societies, 
since  they  are  deficient  in  those  social 
meetings  and  iutercour>es  which  identify 
a  society."  I  am  an  advocate  tor  any 
plan  that,  with  an  uncompromising  ac- 
cordance with  the  Genius  of  Christianity, 
establishes  "  social  communion  and  co- 
operation." But  let  not  those  who 
"  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewiih 
Christ  has  made  his  followers  free," 
maintain  social  religious  discussion  and 
inquiry  on  one  day  of  the  seven  rather 
than  another ;  except  inasmuch  as,  from 
our  present  civil  cousiiiution  and  super- 
stitious prejudices,  Sunday,  or  as  G.  P. 
H.  terms  it,  "  the  Lord's-day,"  is  set 
apart  as  a  day  for  special  regard  to  reli- 


gious ob.servances.  Let  those  who  pie- 
tend  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus  learn  to 
"  die  daily,"  to  make  every  day  a  Lord's- 
day,  by  doing  the  things  which  he,  our 
only  Master,  says. 

Tiie  best  part  of  Rule  7  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  "  social  religious  conver- 
sation." In  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
how  much  more  is  done  by  a  single  in- 
terview than  by  many  letters !  And 
does  not  the  same  principle  apply  to 
moral  and  religious  intercourses  ?  But 
let  me  not  be  thought  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  tracts,  especially  such  as  the 
Transatlantic  pattern  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity, "  The  Genius  of  Christianity." 
I  would  advise  the  female  part  of  the 
congregation  to  check  any  raiubliug  pro- 
pensities, till  they  have  read  the  plain 
and  wholesome  advice  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  other  of  the  best  authorized 
instructors  that  we  enjoy.  'Ihcn,  as 
far  as  the  counsels  received  from  the;u 
are  compatible  with  the  suggestions  of 
G.  P.  H.  aud  Dr.  Spencer,  by  all  means 
let  them  give  heed  to  the  latter  as  well 
as  the  former.  Again,  the  eighth  regu- 
lation is  borrowed  from  one  of  "  the 
rival  sects  aud  parties,"  as  if  they  knew 
a  better  scheme  for  the  insurance  of  so- 
cial communion  and  co-operation,  than 
the  framers  of  the  grandest  social  com- 
munions aud  most  amiable  co-operations 
that  ever  existed.  Suppose  that,  instead 
of  a  quarterly  "  public  breakfast  or  tea- 
party  in  the  vestry,"  the  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  each  congregation  were  to  learn 
the  force  of  the  words,  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  by  mi- 
nistering of  their  substance  to  the  weekly 
entertainment  of  their  poorer  brethren 
through  a  sober  conviviality,  maintained 
"  without  respect  of  persons."  They 
would,  perhaps,  find  by  Christian  social 
communion  that  many  wholesome  truths 
can  be  learnt  from  a  mechanic  ;  and  if  a 
scrutinizing  regard  were  had  to  the  moral 
character  of  all  the  members,  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  rich  aud  poor  might  do  much 
to  "  provoke  one  another  to  love  and 
to  good  works."  I  may,  perhaps,  suffer 
from  some  of  your  readers  the  charge  of 
indulging  in  cant;  but  I  cannot  forget 
that  one  who  knew  his  Master's  will, 
which  was  (as  God's  own  voice  declared) 
the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  enjoined 
upon  his  children  in  Christ,  that  all 
things  should  be  done  to  edificatiou 
"  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy." 

Of  course,  I  positively  deny  that  the 
plan  of  Dr.  Spencer  and  G.  P.  H.  "  cer- 
tainly promises  the  most  essential  ad- 
vantages that   a  Christian   Church   can 
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and  ought  to  possess."  If  biblical  lite- 
rature deserve  the  attention  of  any,  it 
deserves  the  attention  of  all.  But  with 
it  let  us  ever  unite  an  ardent  desire  and 
unquenchable  thirst  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  God,  and  a  resolution  to  be  separated 
from  it  neither  by  life  nor  death  nor  any 
other  thing.  If  this  be  uncompromis- 
ingly done,  perhaps  G.  P.  H.  may  find 
ere  long,  that  some  originality  is  far 
from  impossible  "  in  ordinary  and 
hackneyed  subjects."  If  any  ears  be 
fascinated,  let  them  not  be  the  "  itching 
ears,"  but  those  that  can  admit  ever- 
lasting, though  occasionally  alarming, 
truths  to  the  recesses  of  their  hearts  by 
such  plain  and  solemn  appeals  as  "  he 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 
If  inquiry  be  pursued  at  all,  let  it  be 
fearless  and  boundless,  accompanied  by 
steadfast  purposes  of  framing  every  deed, 
every  word,  every  thought,  amidst  evil 
report  and  amidst  good  report,  accord- 
ing to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  If  we 
feast  at  all,  let  it  be  such  feasting  as  to 
confirm  really  Christian  social  commu- 
nion and  co-operation ;  bearing  always 
in  mind  these  simple  words,  (I  must  be 
"  negligent  of  ear-gate  and  eye  gate," 
Mr.  Editor,)  "  By  this  shall  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  iv  ye  love  one 

ANOTHER." 

As  facts  stand  before  our  eyes  at  pre- 
sent, I  suspect  that  Unitarians  of  honest 
hearts,  speaking  generally  of  their  parly, 
must,  how  reluctantly  soever,  confess, 
"  Our  religious  impressions  are  too  weak 
to  produce  any  bond  of  social  union 
amongst  ourselves."  *'  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  witness  the  time  when  a  call 
for  the  adoption  of  the"  only  *'  plau 
for  promoting  union  and  co-operation, 
shall  arise  simultaneously  throughout  the 
Unitarian  body."  Notwithstanding  my 
love  of  antiquated  modes,  as  far  as 
Christianity  is  concerned,  I  remain,  with 
cordial  good  wishes  to  you,  to  your  use- 
ful periodical,  to  all  men,  particularly  to 
Unitarians,  and,  above  all  others,  to 
young  and  frcely-inquiiing  Unitarians, 
No  Foe  to  Innovation. 

On  the  Blessings  of  the  General  Re- 
surrection. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir,  Oct.  15,  1830. 

No  objections  having  hitherto  appeared 
in  your  valuable  periodical  to  the  view 
which  I  have  offered  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour,  open  as  I  am  sati.-lied  it 
is  to  free  and  candid  discussion,  I  shall 
venture  to  proceed  upon  the  principle 
that,/;o;«  a  state  of  total  inanimation,  he 


was  raised  to  a  spiritual  and  immortal  ex- 
istence, by  advancing  some  observations, 
either  arising  out  of  that  event,  or  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  human  race  in  general,  and 
as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of 
the  apostles  in  adopting  it  as  the  great 
subject  of  their  preaching,  and  repre- 
senting it  as  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian's hope  and  joy,  the  animating  prin- 
ciple of  his  faith  and  obedience. 

To  represent  man,  constituted  as  he  is 
at  present,  as  wholly  mortal,  has  been 
considered  as  an  error  of  a  most  danger- 
ous and  fatal  tendency  ;  and  were  that 
mortality  also  regarded  &s  final,  it  would 
undoubtedly  operate  as  a  dead  weight  on 
all  religion  and  all  exalted  virtue.  Bat 
if  the  evils  of  mortality  and  those  of 
moral  imperfection  and  turpitude  be  mu- 
tually conjoined,  and  both  of  temporary 
duration,  though  both  be  to  be  extended 
to  many  of  our  race  in  a  future  exist- 
ence ;  while  our  gracious  Creator  has 
determined  to  confer  immortality  on  our 
virtues  alone,  such  a  view  of  his  dis- 
pensations must  surely  be  admitted  to 
be  infinitely  more  accordant  with  his 
acknowledged  attributes,  than  the  re- 
presentation that  an  immortal  existence 
may  be  alike  the  source  either  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  his  creatures.  It  will 
be  the  object  of  the  following  remarks 
to  shew  that  the  former  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  more  foreign  from  their  true  meaning 
and  purport,  or  more  directly  opposite 
to  the  glorious  promise  of  the  gospel, 
than  that  a  state  of  immortality  should 
be  a  state  of  vice  and  misery. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  vital  and  con- 
scious being  of  Jesus  was  wholly  sus- 
pended so  long  as  the  body  continued 
inanimate,  that  when  that  was  reani- 
mated, every  iirinciplf  of  life,  perception, 
and  consciousness  was  restored ;  and 
that  when  that  was  translated  to  a  spi- 
ritual and  immortal  state,  those  powers 
also  underwent  the  same  glorious  trans- 
lation, it  clearly  follows  that  man  is  an 
homogeneous  being,  and  that  the  changes 
which  the  body  is  lo  undergo  will  be  the 
indices  of  corresponding  changes  in  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind.  It 
cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  the  testi- 
mony is  directed  most  strongly  to  the 
proof  of  this  position  in  the  case  of 
Christ  himself,  and,  if  it  appears  that  his 
conscious  existence  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  bodily  organization,  it 
will  not  be  questioned  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  nian  must  be  as 
wholly  dependant  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple.    Neither  his  friends  nor  his  eue- 
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luies  discerued  the  least  traces  of  any 
conscious  existence  appertaining  to  Je- 
sas  in  ihe  interim  between  his  death  and 
resurrection  ;  every  circumstance  tends 
to  prove  that  during  that  interval  every 
power  had  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 


the  crowing  of  the  cock,"  the  approach 
of  day,  and  the  steady  eye  of  sense  and 
reason  ;  while  he  gave  no  proofs  of  his 
presence  and  of  the  great  changes  in  his 
person,  bnt  such  as  were  substantial  and 
satisfactory,  calculated  to  produce  con- 


body  ;  his  friends  witnessed  nothing  to    victiou  in   minds  nnder  prepossessions 
cheer  their  spirits,  his  enemies  nothing    of  a  quite  opposite  description,  and  who 

"  '  could  be  induced  to  believe  in  the  seem- 
ingly inconsistent  phenomena  presented 
to  them  only  by  the  strong  force  of 
reality.  In  short,  the  whole  system  of 
flitting  apparitions,  shades,  or  souls  of 
the  dead,  while  the  person  remains  in- 
animate, is  as  void  of  real  evidence  as  it 
is  gloomy  and  unsubstantial,  while  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  death,  as 
exemplified  in  the  person  of  our  great 
forerunner  and  deliverer  from  the  grave, 
is  based  on  erideuce  as  solid  as  its  na- 
ture is  glorious  and  everlasting.  By 
establishing  this  principle,  Christianity 
dispels  all  the  idolatries  and  supersti- 
tions arising  from  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  human  ghosts,  and  vindicates 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  only  ticing 
and  true  God,  over  both  the  present  and 
the  future  existence. 

The  greatest  adulteration  to  which 
Christianity  has  been  subjected  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  that  which  has 
arisen  from  confounding  its  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  with  that  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  its  destination 
to  a  state  either  of  eternal  happiness  or 
misery.     Its  supposed  transit  to  regions 


to  alarm  their  apprehensions.    On  the 
other  hand,  no  sooner  had  it  resumed  its 
functions,    than    the    most    undeniable 
proofs  were  aflForded  of  his  conscious 
existence.      His  enemies,   indeed,  had 
uo    direct  intercourse    with    him,    bnt 
proofs,  less  liable  to  be  mistaken  than 
any  such  indications  through  the  medium 
of  his  presence,  were  afforded  them,  and 
together  with  the  invisibility  of  his  per- 
son, established  the  fact  that  his  whole 
nature  had  undergone  the  same  glorious 
transformation,  and  was  elevated  above 
the  power  of  death.    To   the  disciples 
we  have  seen  that  every  indication  was 
afforded  of  his  ordinary  invisible  exist- 
ence, not  in  consequence  of  any  separa- 
tion of  the  spirit  from  its  corporeal  tene- 
ment, but  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
plete translation  of  his  person.     It  was 
a  state  of  spiritual  existence,  the  result 
not  of  the  death  of  the  body  or  person, 
but  of  its  revival  and  translation  to  a 
state  in  which   it  is  uo  more  liable  to 
suffer  dissolution.    It  is  observable  that 
no 'indications  were  ever  given   of  the 
presence  of  Jesus  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  person,  the  evidences  of  his 


presence  were   always   corporeal ;    and    of  bliss  or  woe   immediately  after  de- 
every  proof  which  was  offered  of  his  in-  i-i    -^  ..-n  .l m?  ^  !j-_ 

visible  presence  was  through  the  mani- 
festation of  his  person  from,  or  its  re- 
turn to,  a  state  of  invisibility. 

TIius  the  immortal  life  of  Jesus  was 
realized,  and  the  proof  of  its  existence 
established,  by  means  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  those  on  which  the  belief  in 
shades  or  ghosts  of  persons  actually  in 
the  state  of  death  was  founded.  They 
were  mere  transient  vestiges  of  those 
who  had  once  lived  floating  in  the  ima- 
ginations of  survivors,   but  whose  real 


cease,  which  is  still  the  prevailing  idea 
of  Protestants,  differs  from  the  hade$  of 
the  Heathens,  with  its  elyshim  and  tar- 
tarus,  chiefly  by  the  heightening  it  gives 
to  the  images,  and  the  additional  faith  it 
may  in  general  have  conferred  upon  the 
persuasion.  It  .is  truly  surprising  that 
the  mass  of  professing  Christians  should 
appear  to  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  the 
difference  between  such  an  immediate 
transit  of  a  disembodied  soul  to  its  final 
state  either  of  reward  or  punishment, 
and  a  resurrection  of  the  person  at  some 


persons  were  mouldering  to  dust ;  while     future   period   appointed   by   God ;   but 

he  was  translated  above   the  power  of    -' --   -^-   ' '        -l._,.  ^. 

corruption,  and  the  evidences  of  his  ex- 
istence in  that  state  were  such  as  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  nor  imagined 
by  those  to  whom  the  phenomena  were 
presented.  They  were  so  far  from  giv- 
ing any  substantial  or  satisfactory  proofs 
of  their  actual  existence  as  external  re- 
alities, that  they  eluded  every  attempt  to 
obtain  evidence,  being  as  intangible  as 
"  empty  wind,  or  dreams,  the  mere  elu- 
sions Of  the  mind  ;"  and  "  vanishing  at 


that  the  former  persuasion  should  be 
predominant  in  most  men's  minds,  while 
the  latter,  if  regarded  as  a  proper  revival 
of  the  whole  man  from  previous  inani- 
mation, or  in  scriptural  terms,  "  a  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,"  not  of  the  body 
only,  should  be  represented  as  a  most 
dangerous  and  pernicious  heresy !  Such 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  in  opposing  the  assertion  that 
•*  there  is  no  resurrection,"  or,  as  some 
represented,  that  it  "  is  past  already," 
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expressly  declares  that  if  there  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  "  they 
which  are  fallen  asleep  aie  perislied."* 
The  hope  of  Christians,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  all  mankind  beyond  the  grave, 
according  to  that  whole  chapter,  are 
founded  on  a  complete  resurrection,  or 
else  a  translation  of  the  person,  from 
this  mortal  or  corruptible,  to  an  immor- 
tal or  incorruptible  state.  And  the 
Apostle  is  so  far  from  representing  so 
glorious  an  elevation  of  the  man  as  a 
mere  state  of  preparation  either  for  haj)- 
piness  or  misery,  and  that  without  limits 
or  degree,  with  respect  to  the  latter 
equally  with  the  former,  that  the  whole 
force  of  his  commanding  eloquence  is 
employed  in  setting  forth  the  glories  of 
that  immortal  and  therefore  exalted  and 
blissful  state  of  being.f  Neither  does 
this  description  apply  to  the  resurrection 
of  virtuous  Christians  only,  but  it  is  a 
general  desciiption  of  the  blessings  of 
"  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  :"  com- 
pare ver.  42  with  the  context,  and  see 
vers.  22—26. 

Eternal  life  or  immortality  is  every 
where  in  the  New  Testament  lepresented 
as  a  blessing  of  transcendant  magnitude, 
the  attendant  of  corresponding  moral 
excelleuce,J    while  its  opposite,  death, 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  12—18. 

t  See,  particularly,  vers.  42 — 44,  54, 
5.5. 

\  TdUt)  awvio/;  occurs  upwards  of  forty 
times  in  theNewTestament,and  uniform- 
ly as  the  glorious  reward  of  virtue ;  ctify^ap- 
tricz,  incorruption,  five  times,  a6ava<Tia, 
immortality,  tliree  times,  constantly  in 
the  sense  of  that  perfection  and  happi- 
ness which  is  opposed  to  a  perishing  or 
mortal  state.  The  terms  acji^apTOi  and 
a6ava<na,  are  applied  in  their  highest 
sense  to  denote  the  distinguishing  per- 
fection of  the  Supreme  Being.  1  Tim.  i. 
17,  and  vi.  16  ;  acp^apatav  is  expressly 
represented  as  the  great  object  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  virtuous,  and  "^urjv  aiuviav 
as  their  ultimate  reward,  Horn.  ii.  7. 
Words  denoting  durability,  incorruption, 
and  purity,  as  opposed  to  their  opposites, 
are  those  which  are  eu)|)loyed  in  the 
New  Testament  generally  to  denote  fu- 
ture blessedness  the  attendant  of  moral 
excellence.  See,  particularly,  1  Pet.  i. 
.'i,  4,  23.  If  that  immoitality  which  is 
o|)posed  to  death  and  corru|)tioii  he  so 
uniformly  represented  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  gloiious  blessing  conferied 
on  the  virtuous,  and  in  its  primary  and 
highest  sense  the  distinguishing  perfec- 


and  its  train  of  physical  evils,  are  re- 
presented, both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  as  the  concomitants  of  mo- 
ral imperfection  and  turpitude.  An  em- 
blematic tree  of  life  was  planted  in  Eden 
as  an  indication  to  our  first  parents,  that 
they  might  for  ever  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  vital  existence  provided  they  retained 
their  innocence,  and  contracted  no  guilt 
by  disobedience  ;  but  as  this  proved  im- 
practicable in  consequenceof  the  frailties 
of  their  inexperience  and  want  of  disci- 
pline, the  evils  of  mortality  terminating 
in  dissolution  were  announced  to  them 
as  tlie  consequences,  or  rather,  I  con- 
ceive, the  necessary  attendants  of  their 
moral  frailties.  The  lesson  inculcated 
by  that  primitive  narrative  seems  to  be 
that  man  is  a  mortal,  because  he  is  an 
erring  or  offending  creature.  Clear  it  is 
that  the  sentence  announced  to  the  pri- 
mitive pair  expresses  no  other  than  those 
common  evils  of  mortality  to  which  our 
whole  race  is  subjected,  and  which  were 
indeed  the  result  of  the  original  and 
natural  constitution  of  man  in  this  state  ; 
but  the  design  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
announcing  them  on  occasion  of  the  first 
palpable  violation  of  his  express  com- 
mand, appears  to  have  been  to  apprize 
our  race  that  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
their  moral  powers  they  may  gradually 
diminish,  and  even  finally  obtain  an  ex- 
emption from  the  natural  evils  to  which 
they  are  at  present  liable,  and  that  as 
every  exercise  in  virtue  is  a  step  toward 
moral  purity  or  incorruption,  so,  in  the 
purposes  of  a  beneficent  Creator,  it  is  an 
advance  toward  physical  incorruption  or 
immortality. 

It  appears  to  be  the  great  design  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  the  creation  of 
man  to  promote  within  him  X\\dX  progres- 
sive principle,  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished from  the  brutes,  and  beeonies 
possessed  of  spiritual  and  moral  powers 
suited  to  a  more  elevated  state  of  ex- 
istence. He  begins,  indeed,  a  mere 
jvnimal,  being  foi  med  of  the  same  mate  • 
rials,  and  pos>essing  similar  organs  of 
sense  with  the  inferior  creatures,  and 
from  these  he  receives  all  his  original  j 
impressions,  and  derives  all  his  ideas,  j 
however  complicated  and  refined.  But  1 
by  degrees  he  accumulates  great  mental 
treasures ;  the  idi-as  he  receives  from 
sense,  aided  by  the  powers  of  language, 
being  made  the  foundations  for  extending 

tion  of  God  iiimself,  how  can  it  be  ima- 
gined to  be  alike  the  destination  of  men 
contiiming  in  wickedness,  and  accompa- 
nied with  sufl'crings  as  everlasting  .' 
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and  exaltiug  bis  conceptioos  to  an  inde- 
finite, if  not  absolutely  unlimited,  de- 
gree ;  and  these  form  his  capacity  and 
in  some  measure  point  out  bis  necessary 
adaptation  for  a  frame  and  sphere  of  ex- 
istence, of  a  more  comprehensive,  dura- 
ble, and  refined  nature,  by  which  he 
may  be  enabled  to  obtain  more  imme- 
diate and  perfect  perceptions  of  innu- 
merable realities,  concerning  which, 
from  their  removal  from  his  immediate 
organs  of  perception  constituted  as  be  is 
at  present,  he  can  form  only  very  rague 
and  indistinct  conceptions.  To  adopt 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  raau  "  is 
sown  an  animal  hod§,"  the  basis  of  bi;s 
being  is  laid  in  his  present  animal  frame  ; 
and  it  was,  necessary  that  bis  existence 
should  receive  its  commencement  in  a 
few  clear  and  vivid  impressions  from  the 
objects  around  him  ;  bnt  as  his  capaci- 
ties of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  in- 
crease, a  frame  adapted  to  this  advanced 
capacity  becomes  requisite;  hence  "  that 
was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  animal,  and  afterward  that 
which  is  spiritual." 

But  man  soars  with  difficulty,  and 
with  many  retrograde  movements,  from 
his  actual  state  to  a  meetuess  for  his 
destined  existence.  To  counteract  his 
fond  attachments  for  the  earth  on  which 
he  treads,  the  objects  presented  to  his 
senses,  and  the  pleasures  most  completely 
within  his  grasp,  the  pursuit  of  which  as 
sole  or  main  objects  is  the  bane  of  his 
spiritual  advancement,  tlie  various  evils 
appertaining  to  a  declining  and  dying 
state  are  introduced.  His  powers  of 
action,  of  observation,  and  of  enjoyment 
from  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  lose 
much  of  their  energy  and  zest ;  and  by 
the  same  process  the  stores  of  intellect, 
the  refined  delights  of  sentiment  and 
affection  advance;  the  mind  seems  to 
open,  meliora  e,  and  rise  in  its  concep- 
tions and  enjoyments.  The  "  minia- 
tures" of  many  similar  impres-ions  "  run 
into  each  otlier"  and  form  general  ideas 
with  the  decline  of  memory;  the  ves- 
tiges of  many  particular  pleasures,  origi- 
nally derived  from  sense,  unite  and  form 
compounds  of  pleasurable  emotions 
highly  purified  and  elevated.  Thus,  as 
the  objects  of  the  senses  gradually  re- 
cede from  view,  or  retain  their  interest 
chiefly  as  the  foundations  of  general 
wisdom,  an  internal,  intellectual,  and 
moral  treasury  is  forming,  and  the  very 
recession  of  sensible  objects  both  pro- 
motes the  formation  of  these  treasures, 
and  adds  to  the  interest  with  which  they 
are  contemplated.    The  unseen  and  un- 
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changeable  Creator  is  discerned  as  "  the 
rock  of  ages,"  the  only  stable  source  of 
confidence,  amid  the  variable  and  tran- 
sient nature  of  bis  works,  and  he  be- 
comes the  Supreme  Object  of  fear,  of 
hope,  of  love,  and  joy.  His  special  re- 
relations  aid  exceedingly  these  native 
tendencies  of  the  mind ;  bi.s  attributes 
shine  forth  in  great  glory  when  by  im- 
mediate miracles  he  controuls  or  alters 
nature,  and  thus  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Divine  Architect  from  the  effects  of  his 
architectural  skill  and  power.  The  in- 
ternal treasures  rise  infinitely  in  estima- 
tion, when  notwithstanding  the  tempo- 
rary oblivion  which  must  pass  over  them. 
in  common  with  the  sources  whence 
they  flow,  and  the  frame  to  which  they 
appertain,  an  assurance  is  imparted  that 
tliis  divine  work  "  will  not  be  lost,  bnt 
appear  again  in  a  new  and  more  beau- 
tiful edition,  corrected  and  amended  by 
the  anthor  ;"  that  the  temporary  oblivion 
of  these  treasures  is  but  a  surrender  of 
them  into  the  hands  of  Him  from  whom 
they  came,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
more  salutary  than  their  nocturnal  sus- 
pension by  sleep,  in  proportion  to  the 
superior  magnitude  and  completeness  of 
the  surrender ;  and  that  in  God's  own 
time  they  will  be  perfectly  restored  in  a 
state  of  incorruptible  glory' and  purity  \ 

Thus  the  evils  of  mortality  are  the 
concomitants  and  correctives  of  moral 
imperfection  and  turpitude ;  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  prospects  of  a  future 
life,  tend  greatly  to  forward  our  prepara- 
tion for  that  state  of  "  incorruption"  or 
purity,  both  physical  and  moral.  How 
inseparable  our  Lord  considered  the  con- 
nexion between  moral  excellence  and 
immortality  appears  in  his  answer  to  the 
Sadducees :  "  They  who  shall  be  ac- 
counted worthy  to  obtain  that  world, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  nei- 
ther marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage : 
neither  can  they  die  any  more:  for  they 
are  as  angels  and  children  of  God,  being 
children  of  the  resurrection."  The  bles- 
sings which  he  promised  to  his  followers 
were  those  of  everlasting  life  as  op;)Osed 
to  a  d\ing  or  perishing  state.*     He  has. 


*  See  John  iii.  15,  16,  vi.  27,  and 
many  other  passages  in  that  gospel.  So 
perfectly  was  it  understood  that  ever- 
lasting life  was  the  great  promise  of  the 
gospel,  that  the  adjective  is  frequently 
omitted,  life  being  evidently  used  in  the 
sense  of  its  perpetual  duration,  and  as 
manifestly  to  denote  the  blessing  of  God 
on  virtue. 
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indeed,  been  supposed  in  several  pas- 
sages *  to  predict  as  permanent  a  state 
of  misery  to  the  wicked  in  a  future  ex- 
istence, as  of  happiness  to  the  virtuous. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
in  the  parabolic  scenery  of  an  awful 
judgment,  Matt.  XXV.  41,  46.  The  con- 
trast, however,  between  eternal  life  and 
eternal  fire  is  exceedingly  strong ;  the 
one  clearly  expressing  that  ea'emption 
from  death  which  he  promised  to  his 
followers,  the  other  utter  destruction. 
Such,  evidently,  was  the  "  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire"  suffered  by  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomoriha,  Jude  7,  and  sucii 
is  the  evident  meaning  of  this  teim  in 
its  emblematic  as  well  as  in  its  literal 
sense  in  many  other  passages.  There 
appears  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
Jesus  employed  it  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  he  frequently  employed  the  terms 
perish  or  perishing.  But  are  wicked  men 
here  represented  as  perishing  everlast- 
ingly ?  This,  I  conceive,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  purport  of  his  revelation, 
which  was  "  to  abolish  death,  and  bring 
life  and  immortality  to  light,'^  to  be  "  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins,"  not  of  some 
only,  "  but  of  all  mankind,"  to  make 
known  that  "  (M  in  Adam  all  die  so  in 
Christ  all  will  be  made  alive,"  and  thus 
that  as  "  they  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy,  so  shall  they  bear  the  image  of  the 


*  Particular  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
tlie  undying  worm  and  the  unquenched 
fire,  Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48  ;  but  as  the 
language  is  evidently  highly  figurative,  so 
by  referring  to  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24,  from 
which  it  appears  to  be  taken,  it  is  clear 
that  destruction,  with,  perhaps,  a  long 
memorial  of  the  fate  predicted,  are  the 
ideas  meant  to  be  conveyed.  As  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  relates  to  tlie  effects  of 
a  destructive  war,  so,  it  is  probable,  that 
Jesus  had  in  this,  as  on  many  occasions, 
an  eye  to  the  calamities  attendant  on  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  those  with 
wliich  the  uubelieviug  Jews  have  since 


heavenly."*  Obscurity  there  is  in  the  me- 
taphorical forms  of  expression ;  but  as 
the  distinction  between  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  prepared  for  the  virtuous,  ver.  34, 
and  the  everlasting  fire  prepared,  not  for 
those  who  are  addressed,  but,  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  ver.  41,  must  have  an 
important  meaning ;  so  I  conceive  that 
meaning  to  be,  that,  although  sinners 
must  suffer  the  effects  of  their  sins  so 
long  as  they  are  retained,  yet  that  they 
will  ultimately  be  "  saved  though  so  as 
by  fire ;"  for  that  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
the  principles  of  moral  and  natural  evil, 
will  at  length  undergo  an  everlasting 
destruction.  The  idea  certainly  is  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  that  the  paths  of 
sin  are  the  paths  of  destruction,  and 
that  such  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  persevering  transgression;  but 
it  is  the  design  of  our  most  gracious 
Creator  to  "  remove  the  stony  heart"  of 
the  sinner,  and  replace  it  "  with  a 
heart  of  flesh,"  to  "  subdue  our  sins, 
and  to  cast  them  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea,"  and  eventually  to  destroy  "  the 
last  enemy,  death,"  itself. 

P. 

been  afflicted  for  so  many  ages.  The 
condemnation  of  Gehenna,  Matt,  xxiii. 
33,  being  immediately  followed  by  a  dis- 
tinct prediction  of  the  fate  of  Jerusalem 
with  the  illative,  **  wherefore,"  plainly 
shews  that  this  was  the  fate  intended  by 
t)iat  phrase  in  this  instance  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  similar  ideas  are  intended 
by  similar  phrases  in  other  cases.  In 
general,  the  permanent  or  everlasting 
destruction  of  whatever  is  hostile  to  the 
purposes  of  the  divine  government  seems 
designed  by  the  use  of  such  strong 
phrases  in  application  to  punishment ; 
but  there  are  principles  appertaining  to 
our  common  humanity  on  which  it  is 
the  great  design  of  God,  as  communi- 
cated by  his  gospel,  to  confer  immortal 
blessings. 

*  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  1  John  ii.  2  j  I  Cor. 
XV.  22,  49. 
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Rev.  J.  M.  Beynon. 
1830.  Sept.  4,  at  Yarmouth,  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bey- 
non, who  liad  been  minister  of  ihe  Uui- 
tariau  coiigiegatiou  in  that  place  fifty- 
eight  years.  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  born  at  Rossilly,  a  small  village  si- 
tuated in  the  Peuinsula  of  Gower,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Swansea.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  farmer,  and  his  mother 
a  most  amiable  and  exemplary  woman  ; 
they  early  {Hjreeived  in  their  sou  an  unu- 
sual seriousness  of  dispositlou  and  love 
of  study  :  the  latter  was,  indeed,  rather 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  as,  living  in 
such  an  insulated  situation,  be  could  have 
had  no  companions  in  bis  literary  pursuits, 
nor  any  one  to  foster  his  decided  inclina- 
tion for  learning.  He  was  sent  to  school 
at  Carmarthen,  where  he  soon  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  superior  attention  and 
ability.  He  remained  at  this  school  until 
he  was  of  a  proper  age  to  be  sent  to  an 
academy,  when  that  at  Warrington  was 
chosen  by  his  parents,  from  the  advice 
of  some  competent  friends,  as  a  proper 
place  for  accomplishing  the  education  of 
a  Dissenting  minister.  Dr.  Aikiu,  the 
father  of  the  late  Dr.  Aikin  of  literary 
celebrity,  was  at  that  time  DiviuityTutor 
at  Warrington,  of  whom  Mr.  B.  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest 
respect  and  reverence.  The  same  assi- 
duity and  attention  which  had  been  the 
prominent  features  in  Mr.  B.'s  character 
when  at  school  also  distinguished  him  in 
the  Academy,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
sincere  good- will  and  regard  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  the  late  Dr.  Aikin, 
Dr.  Enfield,  Dr.  Estlin,  Mr.  Baibauld, 
and  the  Rev.  P.  Taylor,  of  Dublin ;  the 
latter  is  the  only  one  of  his  contempora- 
ries who  survives  him.  When  Mr.  B.  had 
finished  his  education  at  the  Academy, 
or  indeed  before  it  was  perfected,  he  was 
accustomed  to  supply  at  different  con- 
gregations in  the  vicinity  of  Warrington, 
and  was  even  tbeu  much  approved  as  a 
preacher.  He  afterwards  became  a  stated 
minister  at  a  small  place  called  Kuows- 
ley,  not  far  from  Liverpool.  There  he 
remained  for  some  time  until  the  cou- 
gregaiion  at  Yarmouth  wishing  for  an 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  J.  Whitesides,  (who 
had  been  minister  of  that  place  for  many 
years,)  applied  to  tlie  Tutors  at  the  Aca- 
demy to  send  them  a  suitable  person  for 
this   otlice.      Mr.   iieyuou    was   recom- 


mended in  preference  to  any  other,  and 
being  stroBgly  advised  by  his  Warrington 
friends  to  accept  tlie  invitation  he  re- 
moved to  Yarmouth  in  May,  1772.  He 
was  much  admired  and  approved  by  the 
whole  congregation,  and  devoted  the 
chief  part  of  his  time  to  the  im  portent 
duties  of  his  oflSce.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Whiteside-s,  jn  August,  1784,  he  was 
clioscn  minister;  upon  which  he  opened 
a  school,  which  he  conducted  with  great 
credit  both  to  himself  and  his  pupils  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  January, 
1786,  he  married  Ann,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Fowler,  a  respecteble  merchant 
at  Y'armouth,  a  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  sincerely  atUched  for  tliirteen  years, 
but,  like  a  truly  honourable  man,  for- 
bore to  press  their  union  until  he  was  in 
a  situation  to  maintain  her  in  comfort 
and  respectability.  With  this  lady  he 
lived  above  twenty-one  years  in  the  most 
united  and  happy  manner,  and  most  truly 
and  sincerely  did  he  lament  her  loss. 
The  off°spriug  of  this  union  were  six  in 
number,  four  of  whom  survive  their  fa- 
ther, and  whose  greatest  pride  and  hap- 
piness it  is  to  contemplate  and  admire 
the  many  virtues  and  estimable  qualities 
of  their  deceased  parent.  Upon  a  pro- 
posal being  made  for  uniting  the  meet- 
ings of  Lowesioff,  (SuflFolk,)  and  that  of 
Filby,  (Norfolk,)  with  Yarmouth,  on 
condition  of  service  being  performed  at 
each  of  the  former  places  alternately  once 
a  fortnight,  a  colleague  was  appointed  for 
Mr.  Beynonp  that  they  might  be  enabled 
conjointly  to  supply  the  three  places. 

The  first  colleague  was  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Morgan,  a  man  of  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  in  too  exalted  terms.  With  this 
gentleman  Mr.  B.  formed  the  most  sin- 
cere friendship,  which  he  retained 
throughout  Mr.  M.'s  life,  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
him,  was  terminated  at  a  comparatively 
early  period.  Mr.  B.'s  next  colleague 
was  the  Rev.  M.  Maurice,  who  coutinned 
at  Yarmouth  for  some  years.  Then  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Martin,  now  a  merchant  at 
Liverpool,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Burnet, 
who  subsequently  declined  the  ministry. 
With  all  these  gentlemen  Mr.  Beynon 
lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality, 
and  they  have  severally  spoken  of  him  as 
a  most  amiable  man  and  sincere  friend. 
Indeed,  throughout  his  long  life  Mr.  B. 
never  had  a  quarrel  with  any  human  be- 
ing, nor  would  be  ever  have  had  the  slight- 
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est  disagreement  with  any  one  unless  pro- 
voked by  officious  interference.  When 
l\Ir.  Burnet  left  Yarmouth,  Lowestoff 
and  Filby  were  no  longer  supplied  as 
heretofore,  and  Mr.  Beynon  was  again 
sole  minister.  Some  years  since  the  con- 
gregation thinking  the  whole  duty  rather 
too  much  for  Mr.  Beynon,  (though  not 
.suggested  by  himself,)  proposed  engaging 
the  late  Rev.  H.R.  Bowles,  then  residing 
in  Yarmouth,  to  assist  him  ;  this  gentle- 
man being  engaged  to  preach  also  at  Fil-- 
by,  during  the  summer  months.  Since 
the  death  of  this  most  worthy  man, 
which  happened  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year,  Mr.  B.  had  been  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Bowles,  to  whose 
praise  it  must  be  recorded  that  he  has 
ever  paid  the  greatest  attention  and  re- 
spect to  his  venerable  friend. 

Mr.  Beynon,  as  a  Christian  minister, 
was  truly  pious  and  devout,  his  preach- 
ing fervent  and  instructive,  and  his'voice 
and  manner  calculated  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers.  In  every  relation  of 
life  he  set  an  example  highly  worthy  of 
imitation  both  to  his  family  and  his  con- 
gregation. He  was  prudent  and  econo- 
mical, yet  truly  benevolent,  as  far  as  his 
limited  finances  would  permit,  nor  was 
he  ever  inattentive  to  the  wants  and  sor- 
rows of  his  fellow-creatures.  His  mind 
was  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  bigo- 
try, and  he  was  ever  the  friend  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty.  As  a  husband  and 
father  his  conduct  is  above  all  praise, 
while  to  his  children  he  has  left  the  best 
of  all  legacies,  that  of  their  father's  uni- 
versal good  name.  His  memory  will  be 
long  revered  by  all  who  knew  him  well, 
and  none  but  those  who  did  so  can  fully 
estimate  this  truly  good  andmpright  man, 
a.s  he  "  sought  not  the  things  which  are 
of  men,  but  the  things  that  are  of  God." 


strongest  tie ;  she  was  about  to  be  united 
to  a  man  whom  her  judgment  and  atfcction 
equally  approved,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  tliose  most  interested  in  her  wel- 
fare, a  physician,  about  her  own  age,  of 
the  best  character  and  most  respectable 
connexions.  For  years  past  it  has  been 
her  endeavour  lo  alleviate  the  distress 
and  promote  the  present  and  eternal  wel- 
fare of  the  poor,  as  extensively  as  po.ssi- 
ble,  by  the  distribution  of  food  and 
ckrthing,  and  putting  into  their  hands  the 
word  of  life,  by  the  veiy  active  part  she 
took  in  the  management  of  the  Ladies' 
Bible  Association.  It  has  greatly  affected 
the  writer  of  this  short  tribute  of  respect 
to  her  memory,  to  hear,  since  her  de- 
cease, of  the  i)Oor,  like  the  beneficiaries 
of  Dorcas,  shewing,  with  grateful  sorrow, 
the  coats  and  garments  which  our  excel- 
lent young  friend  made  while  she  was 
with  them  !  May  her  example  and  the 
deep  regret  felt  by  very  many  for  the  loss 
of  her  to  society  induce  others,  in  similar 
circumstances,  to  go  and  do  likewise : 
and  may  her  unexpected  removal  from 
life  be  regarded  by  all  who  knew  her, 
as  addressing  to  them  the  admonition 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  Be  ye  also  ready." 
Four  times  within  a  mouth  has  the  dart 
of  death  struck  down  suddenly  his  vic- 
tim, in  the  religious  society  to  which 
Miss  Hamer  belonged  !  May  those  who 
survive  be  awakened  to  diligence  and 
zeal  in  the  service  of  God  and  their  ge- 
neration ! 

W.  A. 
Bury,  October  22,  1830. 


Miss  Maria  Hamer. 

Oct.  fi,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age, 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hamer, 
Esq  ,  of  Bury,  Ijancashire.  Few  instances 
of  mortality  have  ever  excited  a  greater 
or  more  general  concern  in  the  places 
where  they  happened,  than  has  the  death 
of  this  amiable  and  good  young  lady,  in 
this  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  was 
altogether  nnlooked  for  till  a  very  little 
time  before  it  took  place.  A  few  short 
weeks  ago,  the  most  pleasing  prospects 
were  presented  to  her  view,  as  well  as 
to  the  ho|)es  of  those  who  wl.shed  her 
best.  Highly  beloved  in  the  family  to 
which  she  belonged,  and  the  social  circle 
in  which  slie  moved,  she  was  about  to  be 
bound    to  existence   by  a  new   and   the 


Stamford  Crompton,  Esq. 

October  8,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age, 
Stamford  Crompton,  Esq.,  solicitor, 
youngest  son  to  Dr.  Crompton,  of  Eton 
House,  near  Liverpool. 

Firmness  and  energy  were  blended,  \n 
an  unusual  degree,  with  kindness  and 
courtesy,  in  the  character  of  the  indivi- 
dual whose  premature  removal  we  have 
the  melancholy  task  of  recording. 

The  energy  of  his  mind  was  iTinark- 
ably  displayed  in  the  application  with 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  in- 
disposition, he  continued,  during  the 
course  of  several  years,  to  discharge, 
with  signal  ability,  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  this  exertion  ai>i)eared  to 
find  its  appropriate  reward,  not  only  in 
the  pleasure  and  interest,  and  in  the  be- 
guiling relief  from  the  tedium  and  lan- 
guor of  indisposition,  which,  almost  to 
the  last,  it  evidently  afforded  him  ;  but 
in  what,  to  his  mind,  would  be  a  still 
higher  gratification,  the  frequent  oppor- 
tunities which  were  thus  presented,  tif 
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redressing  the  wrongs,  or  relieving  the 
wants,  of  the  oppressed  and  the  anforta> 
nate. 

This  delicate  consideration  of  the  fccl- 
ingR  of  others  wasparticnlarly  crioced  in 
his  conduct  towards  all  those  who  were 
in  any  degree  dependent  upon  him  ;  and 
the  spontaneous  demonstrations  of  re- 
gret for  his  loss,  flowing  from  the  various 
individuals  who,  in  difierent  ways,  ex- 
perienced his  kindness,  form  the  mo;<t 
honourable  tribute  which  could  be  paid 
to  his  memory. 

The  gentleness  and  courtesy  of  his 
manners,  which  were  conspicnously  dis- 
played in  his  intercourse  with  general 
society,  found  their  best  and  most  per- 


fect exercise  within  the  domestic  circle, 
prompting  to  those  numberless,  thought- 
ful cares  and  tender  attentions  which 
contribute,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  to  sweeten  the  intercourse 
of  daily  life :  these  can  only  be  fnlly  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  constantly  shared 
them  ;  by  whom  his  loss  must  be  pro- 
portionally lamented.  Yet  when  the 
keenness  of  recent  separation  is  past, 
the  recollection  of  his  various  amiable 
qualities  cannot  fail  to  supply  a  source  of 
consolation,  from  their  intimate  union 
with  those  imperishable  hopes  which  can 
alone  afford  a  refnge  to  the  human  heart 
from  the  troubles  and  calamities  insepa- 
rable from  its  earthlv  existence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Nm-thampton  Anniversnry. 

The  Third  Anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Unitarian  chapel  at  Northampton 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  21. 
The  Rer.  W.  J.  Fox  preached  in  the 
moruing,  from  Jer.  vi.  16,  to  a  respec- 
table congregation,  and  the  friends  of 
the  cause  afterwards  dined  together  in 
the  school-room  belonging  to  the  Society. 
This  congregation  continues  to  flourish. 
The  regular  attendants  are  more  numer- 
ous than  at  any  former  period,  and  at 
the  evening  lecture  the  place  is  quite 
filled. 


Opening  of  a  Xew  Unitarian  Chnpel 
at  ^Farehain,  Dorset. 

On  Wednesday,  September  29,  a  new 
chapel  was  opened  at  Wareham,  Dorset, 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, in  the  name  of  his  best  beloved 
Son,  Jesus  the  Christ.  In  the  morning, 
the  Rev.  R.  Cree,  of  Bridport,  introduced 
the  service;  the  Rev.  Al.  Maurice,  of 
Southampton,  conducted  the  devotional 
part  j  and  the  Rev.  R.  Aspland  delivered 
an  eloquent,  impressive  discourse,  from 
1  Cor.  iv.  13  :  "  Being  defamed,  we  in- 
treat."  He  stated  and  defended  the  sen- 
timents of  Unitarian  Christians  in  a 
manner  calculated,  if  any  thing  is,  to  re- 
pel the  assaults  of  religious  prejudice  and 
calumny  against  that  body.  We  confine 
ourselves  to  this  brief  remark,  because 
the  sermon  is  already  before  the  pub- 
lii",  the  preacher  having  kindly  assented 


to  the  request  of  those  who  heard  him 
to  publish  it.  Some  who  were  present 
at  the  delivery  of  it,  and  who  before  had 
either  joined  in  the  vulgar  outcry  against 
the  misnamed  Sociuian,  or,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing,  not  opposed  it, 
have  since  expressed  their  wonder  at  the 
opinions  they  now  find  he  holds  ;  thus 
ctiufessing  their  ignorance  of  what  thej 
had  been  reviling.  At  half-past  two 
o'clock,  about  fifty  supporters  of  the 
Unitarian  cause  dined  at  the  Red  Lion 
Inn,  T.  Cooke,  Jun.,  Esq.,  of  Newport, 
in  the  chair,  and  T.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of 
Dorchester,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed,  toasts  were 
given  and  speeches  made  in  favour  of 
Christian  truth  and  liberty.  When  Mr. 
Asplaud's  health  was  drunk,  he  expressed 
his  agreeable  surprise  at  the  numerous 
reception  he  had  met  with  ;  he  subse- 
quently spoke  well  and  warmly  upon  the 
wholesome  lesson  which  a  neighbouring 
country  has  recently  read  to  the  unwilling 
ear  of  despotism.  A.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Newport,  delighted  his  audience  with 
some  benevolent  and  animated  remarks 
upon  the  education  of  the  poor.  The 
Rev.  E.  Kell,  of  the  same  place,  men- 
tioned the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  seeing 
the  cause  of  undefiled  Christianity  flou- 
rishing in  the  town  in  which  his  father 
had  formerly  preached  for  many  years. 
He  read  part  of  a  letter  from  that  gen- 
tlenjan,  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  be  present  bodily,  and  adding 
that  his  earnest  prayers  and  affectionate 
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wishes  were  with  his  ancient  friends. 
The  Rev.  E.  Kell  introduced  the  evening 
service,  and  the  Rev.  L.  Lewis,  of  Dor- 
chester, prayed.  Mr.  Aspland  then  took 
for  his  text  tlie  words  of  the  Apostle  Pe- 
ter, (Acts  ii.  39)  :  "  For  the  promise  is 
unto  yon,  and  to  your  cliildren,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  call."  The  discourse 
turned  on  the  delightful  nature  of  the 
Divine  assurance,  that  the  blessings  of 
knowledge,  and  liberty,  and  religious 
truth,  shall  be  handed  dowu  from  one 
generation  to  another  to  the  end  of  time, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  that  may 
for  a  time  appear  to  limit  their  diffusion. 
The  chapel  was  rell  filled  in  the  former 
part  of  the  day,  but  in  the  evening,  when 
the  working  classes  had  finished  their 
daily  labour,  the  aisles  were  crowded, 
and  many  who  were  desirous  of  admit- 
tance went  away  for  want  of  room.  It 
was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered 
with  honest  pride  and  devout  gratitude 
by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Besides  the 
ministers  already  mentioned,  there  were 
present  the  Revs.  S.  Favvcett,  and  D. 
Hughes,  of  Yeovil,  J.  B.  Bristovve,  of 
Ringwood,  by  some  of  whose  congrcga- 
tion  the  singing  was  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner that  delighted  every  one,  and  J. 
Mitchelson,  of  Poole,  to  whom  the  Ware- 
ham  Unitarians  have  frequently  been  in- 
debted. A  letter  was  received  from  the 
Rev.  S.  Walker,  of  Crevvkerne,  mention- 
ing his  inability  to  fulfil  his  intention  of 
being  present,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Scott,  of 
Portsmouth,  was  prevented  by  unfore- 
seen occurrences.  The  prospects  of  suc- 
cess in  this  town,  in  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  holiest  of  causes,  are  now  most 
promising.  Some  who  had  no  opportu- 
nity before,  and  others  who  manifested 
no  intention,  have  taken  pews  and  sit- 
tiiigs  in  the  new  chapel,  although  the 
spirit  of  party  amongst  the  more  violent 
of  other  sects  is  frequently  and  disgrace- 
fully exiiibited.  On  the  Lord's-day  after 
the  opening,  the  Itev.  M.  Maurice,  of 
Southanij)ton,  conducted  divine  service 
to  a  numerous  congregation,  offering  a 
prayer,  in  which  we  sincerely  join,  that 
tiie  blessing  of  the  God  of  truth  may  at- 
tend the  labours  of  all  his  faithful  ser- 
vants. 


Ninth  Ilnlf-yenrly  Meeting  of  the 
Bolton  District  Unitarian  Assooia- 
tion. 

TiiF,  Ninth  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Bolton  District  Unitarian  Association 
was  lidd  at  llivington,  on  September  :iO, 
lU;iO.     The  Rev.  B.  R.  Davis,  of  Chow- 


bent,  conducted  the  devotional  part  of 
the  service;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Cropper, 
of  Bolton,  preached  from  Ezekiel  xxxiii. 
8,  9  ;  first  addressing  the  passage  to  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  investigate  their  own  mo- 
tives and  conduct,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  they  corresponded  with  the  require- 
ments of  their  official  and  sacred  func- 
tions. The  preacher  then  applied  the 
text  to  the  heaters  of  the  word,  affec- 
tionately exhorting  them  to  reflect  upon 
tlie  terms  of  the  jirophet's  warning,  and 
to  be  careful  to  keep  their  lamps  trim- 
med and  their  lights  burning  in  readiness 
for  the  hour  when  warnings  and  repen- 
tance would  terminate  for  ever  '. 

The  proceedings  after  dinner,  at  whicli 
Robert  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Rivington  Hall, 
presided,  were  rendered  interesting  to 
the  numerous  party  assembled,  by  the 
discussion  of  several  interesting  topics, 
of  which  the  more  prominent  were,  the 
state  of  religious  parties  in  Ireland  ;  the 
circulation  of  religious  tracts ;  and  the 
extinction  of  Colonial  Slavery  in  the 
Briiish  dominions.  On  tlie  latter  sub- 
ject it  was  geuei  ally  agreed  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  send  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment early  in  the  Session.  In  respect 
to  the  circulation  of  tracts  a  report  was 
made,  agreeably  to  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  previous  meeting,  of  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  by  each  Society  in  the 
Association,  to  accomplish  this  object. 
It  was  stated  that  127  tracts  had  been 
circulated  by  the  Bank-street  Society, 
Bolton,  during  the  past  six  months. 
The  plan  of  distribution  was  not  so  com- 
plete as  that  adopted  at  Bridport,  but  it 
was  such  as  ciicumstances  seemed  to  re- 
commend, 'ihe  teachers  of  the  Sunday- 
school  lend  them  to  such  individuals 
among  their  neighbours  and  acquaintance 
as  they  think  will  be  disposed  to  read 
them.  Some  good  must  be  done  by  the 
distribution  of  tracts  in  any  way ;  and, 
for  a  beginning,  this  method  may  not  be 
unadvisable,  but  the  sooner  a  more  ex- 
tended circulation  can  be  carried  into 
effect,  the  more  important  and  certain 
must  be  the  influence  of  pure  Christianity 
upon  the  public  mind.  In  the  districts 
of  Cockey-RIoor  and  Park  Lane  some 
tracts  had  been  circulated  in  addition  to 
the  books  belonging  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Libraries,  which  arc  in  constant 
use  among  the  members  of  those  re- 
spective societies.  It  is  an  importaut 
consideration  in  favour  of  a  wide  distii- 
bution  of  tracts  that  they  may  be  intro- 
duced wiiere  the  volumes  of  an  esta- 
blished library  would  never  find  their 
way,  and  attract  the  attcutioii  of  those 
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wlio  would  never  read  a  large  book.  It 
is  believed  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Uuitarian  Societies  in  the  Bolton  district 
have  libraries  attached  to  them ;  and 
that,  iu  some  of  these,  as  was  stated  to 
be  the  case  in  Rivington,  the  books  are 
lent  to  all  readers  without  distinction  of 
sect  or  of  opinion.  At  .«everal  places  in 
the  district,  it  was  reported  that  uo 
tracts  had  yet  been  put  into  circulation, 
but  that  preparations  were  making  to 
begin.  This  appeared  to  be  the  case  at 
Chowbeiit,  and  at  the  Meetiug-House  in 
Moor  Lane,  Bolton.  At  Hindley  there 
was  sfcited  to  be  a  want  of  tracts  ;  and 
in  two  other  Societies  in  the  district,  it 
was  not  ascertained  what  had  been  done, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  their  ministers. 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Walmsley  Chapel,  on  the 
last  Thursday  of  April,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Whitehead,  of 
Cockey  Moor,  is  expected  to  introduce 
the  service,  and  the  Rev.  B.  R.  Davis,  to 
preach  the  sermon. 


Ordination  of  the  Rev.  ffllliam  Smith 
at  Dundee. 

On  Sunday,  22d  August,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Smith,   the  first   licentiate  of  the 
Remonstrant    Synod    of    Ulster,    com- 
menced his  public  services  as  the  minis- 
ter  of    the    Unitarian    congregation   of 
Dundee.     In    the    morning,    the    Rev. 
George  Harris  conducted   the  worship, 
and  preached  on   the  duty  of  ministers 
and  people  devoting  all  their  powers  to 
the  promotion  of  the  great  purjwses  and 
holy  will  of  the  all-gracious  Father,  con- 
cluding  with  a  special  charge   to   Mr. 
Smith  and  the  congregation.    The  little 
place  of  worship  wa.s  crowded  to  excess, 
by  an  audience  composed  of  persons  of 
all  classes   and   ail  denominations.     In 
the   afternoon,    the   whole  service  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  truly  in- 
teresting service  it  was.     His  concluding 
observations,  particularly,  in  which   he 
spoke  of  his  entrance  on  the  ministry, 
and   the  peculiar  trials  and  duties    he 
should  have  to  go  through,  were  excel- 
lent and  appropriate,  and  made  appa- 
rently a    great    impression.     A    larger 
place  of  meeting  had  been  engaged  for 
the  evening,  and  it  was  filled   with  a 
deeply  attentive  congregation,  when  Mr. 
Harris   again   preached.      We   earnestly 
hope,   that   this   auspicious   commence- 
ment may  be  the  precursor  of  brighter 
days,  and  increasing  prosperity  to  our 
congregation    iu   Dundee.     Long    have 
they  nobly  struggled   with  adverse  cir- 
cumstances.    Consistently  have  they  op- 
posed the   prejudices  of  the  day,  and 


borne  their  testimony  to  long-lost  truth. 
Those  are  now  amongst  them,  and 
have  in  times  past  been  united  with 
them,  who  desire  not  honour  from  men, 
or  large  is  the  meed  of  praise  which  they 
deserve.  May  the  mantle  of  departed 
and  of  living  worth  descend  on  the  mi- 
nister whom  they  have  cho-en.  May  he 
be  happy  and  successful ;  may  the  people 
abound  in  good  and  righteous  works  ; 
may  the  truth  of  Christ  Jesus  be  advo- 
cated fearlessly  and  embraced  fervently, 
and   may   God   be   glorified. —  Chrutian 

Pioneer. 

Greenock  Unitarian  Congregation. 

Since  the  29th  August,  when  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Macdonald  opened  the 
Masonic  Hull  in  Greenock,  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  One  true  God  the  Father,  he 
has  been  anxiously  labouring  to  promote 
a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  in  that  town. 
Nor  has  he  laboured  in  vain.  A  meet- 
ing of  those  friendly  to  the  formation  of 
a  congregation,  having  been  called,  on 
Tuesday,  the  19th  October,  about  fifty 
persons,  male  and  female,  assembled. 
The  Rev.  George  Harris,  of  Glasgow, 
presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer.  Afier  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  and  others,  had  spoken,  resolu- 
tions, constituting  the  persons  met  toge- 
ther a  distinct  congregation  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  One  God  in  the  name  and  as 
disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  were 
unanimously  adopted.  A  subscription 
for  one  year  was  entered  into.  The 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  warmly 
given  to  Mr. Harris;  and  Mr. Macdonald 
closed  with  prayer.  The  prospects  of 
this  new  Society,  we  think,  are  good, 
and  perseverance  and  union  will  over- 
come all  difficulties. — Ibid. 


Political  Intelligence. — The  Wellington 
Admniistration  has  fallen  at  the  first  on- 
set. The  country  has  now  a  Government 
pledged  to  Reform,  Economy,  and  Peace  ; 
and  friendly  to  the  most  important  ob- 
jects of  Education  and  Philanthropy. 
Let  them  keep  in  view  the  fate  of  their 
jiredecessors.  The  speedy  and  signal 
retribution  which  has  followed  the  late 
indications  of  friendliness  towards  Des- 
potism abroad,  and  the  accompanying 
avowal  of  determined  hostility  to  Reform 
at  home,  is  a  warning  which  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  May  occasion  for  re- 
ferring to  it  be  superseded,  as  we  hope 
it  will,  by  the  influence  of  better  motives. 
Their  predecessors  did  good  service,  and 
be  it  ever  remembered  gratefully,  to  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty,  on  the  ground  of 
political  necessity  -.  it  is  for  them  to 
render  the  like  and  better  service  to  that 
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cause  from  an  enlightened  desire  for  its 
promotion.  Their  situation  is  an  ardu- 
ous one.  It  requires  pre-eminent  abi- 
lity and  integrity.  If  they  fail,  it  will 
be  most  disgracefully.  If  they  accom- 
plish what  we  trust  are  their  intentions, 
tiiey  will  do  the  work  of  Providence, 
brighten  the  glory  of  our  country,  and 
gladden  good  men's  hearts. 


Joseph  Roberts,  the  son  of  our  wor- 
tliy  Missionary  at  Madras,  has  just  ar- 
rived in  England.  He  appears  to  be  an 
intelligent,  well-disposed  youth,  and 
likely  to  answer  the  zealous  and  bene- 
volent object  contemplated  in  his  being 
broutiht  to  this  country,  viz.  to  quitlify 
him  for  acting  with  efficiency,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  as  an  Unitarian 
Christian  Missionary  in  his  native  land. 
The  Committee  of  the  Association  are 
making  anaugements  for  his  domesti- 
cation for  the  present  with  a  Unitarian 
minister  possessing  the  requisite  cha- 
racter and  attainments  for  so  inlportant 
a  task,  under  whose  care  he  will  imme- 
diately enter  upon  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion preparatory  to  that  which  will  have 
especial  reference  to  his  future  office  and 
work. 


Letter  from  JViUiam  Roberts,  of 

Madras. 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox. 

Pursewauknm, 
Rev.  Sir,  ^y»rf/ 9.  1830. 

In  last  month  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  A.  Chiniah,  of  Sccuuderabad,  in 
which  he  says  a  Catholic  family,  a  man 
with  his  wife  and  four  cliildren,  a  Hea- 
then family,  a  man  and  his  wife,  has 
lately  joined  his  little  congregation.  His 
schoolmaster,  Sattliianiithan  Meguel,  that 
went  from  Purse wauku  in  two  years  ago, 
after  a  short  illness,  died  on  the  12th 
March.  Meguei,  in  addition  to  his  school 
duties,  acted  the  |)art  of  an  active  Unita- 
rian teacher;  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures  and  religious  controver- 
sies, lie  became  a  very  agreeable  compa- 
nion to  C  hii)iah,  and  promoted  the  cause 
of  truth  with  success  ;  his  death  is  much 
felt  and  regretted  by  Chiniah  and  his 
congregation.  Chiniah  has  written  to 
nie  for  another  schoolmaster  to  take  the 
vacant  place  of  the  deceased,  and  he  en- 
treats nie  very  strongly  to  write  in  liis 
behalf  to  our  resi)ectable  Utiitarian 
friends  to  procure  aid  to  keep  up  his 
public  worship  and  pay  his  sclioolmaster: 
hitherto  he  has  borne  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
pense himself  alone,  and  it  now  becomes 
too  heavy  for  liiin  to  bear  much  longer, 
sj)ecially  of  paying  his  schoolmaster  three 


pagodas  a  month.  Therefore  through 
this  I  earnestly  entreat  my  respectable 
English  and  American  friends  to  call 
their  kind  attention  to  this  earnest  and 
unavoidable  request  of  my  humble  fel- 
low-labourer Chiniah.  My  kind  friends 
and  well-wishers  of  mankitid,  by  ever- 
lasting deeds,  patronize  him  also  and 
afford  your  aid  to  him,  and  that  before 
he  becomes  too  much  impoverished.  Let 
none  of  us  have  cause  to  repent  and  de- 
spair in  our  humble  endeavours  ;  may  it 
appear  more  and  more  to  the  world  by 
your  patronizing  us,  that  humble-cir- 
cumstanced inferior  individual  endea- 
vours to  serve  mankind  according  to 
their  capacity,  are  not  slighted  by  those 
of  well-circumstanced  and  of  superior 
abilities;  that  individuals  endeavouring 
to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  are  not  Id't 
too  long  to  struggle  by  themselves  and 
become  impoverished,  till  abler  men  are 
sent  forth  to  propagate  the  principles  of 
truth  and  virtue  more  effectually.  Your 
patronizing  native  individual  endeavours, 
may,  under  God's  blessing,  excite  the 
zeal  of  other  natives  to  come  forward 
fearlessly  to  hold  up  to  our  country- 
men's view  the  pure  and  consoling  gos- 
pel, which  we  have  received  from  inde- 
fatigable Euro|)eau  industry,  and  are 
preserved  by  the  same  fostering  arm. 

I  am  now  looking  out  for  a  school- 
luaster  for  Secunderabad. 

David  Theroowithian  is  returned  from 
Penang;  he  has  circulated  tracts,  and  left 
hearers  and  traces  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity in  Penang,  Malaca,  and  Sinka- 
poore. 

Robert  Macdonald  is  still  living  in 
Moelmyne.  I  have  wrote  him  a  letter  in 
last  year ;  in  answer  to  it  he  desired  to 
have  some  of  my  tracts  ;  accordingly  in 
January  this  year  I  have  sent  him  a  good 
parcel  of  my  printed  tracts.  A  young 
man  of  our  society,  Solomon  Mariapan, 
lately  went  and  reiurned  from  Moelmyne 
in  last  month ;  he  liad  a  letter  from  me 
to  Macdonald,  and  brought  an  answer 
from  him;  my  parcel  of  tracts  did  not 
reach  him  then.  Macdonald  in  his  let- 
ter, and  this  young  man  also,  says  that 
he  adheres  to  Unitarian  Christianity  and 
professes  it  openly  ;  he  even  preaches  to 
the  natives  in  their  own  language,  which 
he  has  learnt  since  he  has  been  in  Moel- 
myne; he  is  married,  and  has  childien. 
Our  young  man  says  further,  that  Mac- 
donald was  employed  by  a  Trinitarian 
missionary  gentleman  as  their  native 
preacher,  but  was  turned  out  from  the 
service  on  account  of  liis  Unitarian  sen- 
timents ;  he  afterward  acted  as  a  mess 
butler  to  gentlemen  ;  from  this  also 
thiough  the  officiousness  of  staunch  'I'ri- 
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tntariaiis,  he  was  turned  out ;  at  present 
he  has  no  means  of  subsistence,  but  en- 
tirely depends  upon  the  labour  of  his 
poor  wife.  When  he  receives  my  tracts, 
I  think  he  will  himself  write  more  par- 
ticularly about  his  present  views. 

In  last  year  I  have  printed  my  letter  to 
Abraham  Chiniah  and  his  friends  in  de- 
fence of  Unitarian  Christianity,  against 
the  attaclis  of  Vathanaiga  Sastheree,  of 
Tanjore,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Christian 
and  Heathen  inquirers  at  Secunderabad, 
Another  tract.  Practical  Instructions  for 
Youth,  I  have  translated  and  printed  ; 
copies  of  them  I  have  sent  as  mentioned 
in  my  letter  of  the  31st  December  last. 
These  tracts,  with  those  printed  before, 
which  makes  fifteen  in  number,  they  are 
your  humble  missionaries  in  places  wher- 
ever I  and  my  brethren  can  circulate 
them  ;  they  are  witnesses  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  only  God,  thnmgh  the 
one  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  In  this 
year  I  have  began  to  print  a  tract  on 
Heathenism;  about  thirty- four  pages  are 
printed.  In  the  interval  I  got  the  en- 
closed piece  in  English  and  Tamil,  An 
Answer  to  the  Question,  "  Why  do  you 
go  to  the  Unitarian  Chapel.'"  printed. 
Six  copies  of  it  I  have  put  into  Dr.  Mac- 
Icod's  hand  to  be  forwarded  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  J.  Bowring.  "  Unitarian's 
Appeal,  with  the  texts  quoted  at  length," 
translated  in  Tamil,  I  intend*  to  print 
next.  I  have  nothing  to  add  at  present ; 
all  goes  on  quietly. 

I  remain,  my  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

WILLIAM  ROBERTS. 


Unitarian  Dedication  and  Ordinations 
in  America. 

May  28.  The  new  Unitarian  Church 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  dedicated.  Reading 
the  Scriptures  and  prayers,  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  of  Lexington.  Sermon,  by  Mr. 
Whitman,  of  Waltham,  from  Acts  xxriii. 
22. 

June  9.  Mr.  George  W.  Hosmer, 
from  the  Cambridge  Theological  Insti- 
tution, ordained  as  Minister  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  and  Society  in 
Northfield. 

June  10.  Mr.  Artemas  B.  Muzzey, 
from  the  Theological  School  in  Cam- 
bridge, ordained  as  Pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  and  Society  iu 
Framlingham. 

June  24.  Rev.  Benjamin  Huntoon, 
installed  as  Minister  of  the  Independent 
Congregational  Society  in  Bangor.  (Me.) 

June  30.  Mr.  Jason  Whitman,  from 
the  Theological  School  in  Cambridge, 
ordained  as  Pastor  of  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Parish  in  Saco.     (Me.) 

July  7.  Mr.  George  Putnam,  from 
the  'rii'jological  School  in  Cambridge, 
ordained  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Porter,  over  the  First  Parish  iu 
Roxbury, 


NOTICE. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Ledlie,  of  Larne,  Ire- 
land, is  engaged  to  preach  at  the  ensuing 
Anniversary  of  the  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion, Salford,  Manchester,  which  will  be 
held  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  26th 
and  27th  inst.  Dr.  Bowring  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  preside  at  the  dinner. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Theological. 

The  Religious  Belief  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  truly  Stated,  and  Vindicated 
from  popular  Misrepresentation.  A  Ser- 
mon.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Aspland. 

The  Season  of  Autumn,  as  connected 
with  Human  Feelings  and  Changes.  A 
Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Wil- 
iiam  Hazlitt.    By  J.  Johns,  Crediton. 

Exertions  for  the  Diffusion  of  Truth 
recommended.  A  Sermon.  By  David 
Davison,  A.  M. 

Christian  Worship.  A  Sermon.  By 
George  Harris. 

Dissent  and  Church  of  England.  A 
Defence  of  the  Principles  of  Nonconfor- 
mity.   By  J.  A.  James. 

Travels  and  Researches  of  Eminent 
English  Missionaries.     1  Vol.  12nio, 

VOL.  IV.  3  Q 


Notice. 

The  General  Baptist  Committee  intend 
to  publish,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  year,  the  first  Number  of  a  small 
Monthly  Periodical,  to  be  entitled,  "  The 
General  Baptist  Advocate." 

"  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all." — Paul. 
yimerican. 

Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  tl»€ 
Scriptures.  By  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D., 
Audover. 

History  of  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.     By  the  Editor  of  Evange- 
lical History,  &c.    Boston. 
Miscellaneous. 

Capt.  Kotzebne's  New  Voyage  Round 
the  World  iu  1823,  4,  5,  and  6.  2  Vols. 
12mo, 
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The  present  State  of  Australia,  its 
Advantages  and  Prospects,  witli  Refe- 
rence to  Emigration,  and  a  particular 
Account  of  the  Manners,  &c.,  of  the 
Aboriginal  Inhabitants.  By  Robert  Daw- 
son, E;sq.     8vo. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral 
Lord  Rodney.     2  Vols.     8vo. 

The  Progress  of  Society.  By  the  late 
Robert  Hamilton,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,&c.  8vo. 

The  Literary  Correspondence  of  John 
Pinkerton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Daw- 
son Turner.    2  Vols.    8vo. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Giovanni  Fi- 
nati.  Translated  from  the  Italian  byW. 
J.  Banks.    2  Vols.     Foolscap  8vo. 

Knowledge  for  the  People.  Part  I. 
Domestic  Science.     By  John  Timbs. 

Oxford  English  Prize  Essays,  from 
1771  to  the  presentTiuie.  4  Vols.  Crown 
8vo. 

Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  in- 
terspersed with  various  Translations.  By 
W.  Taylor,    3  Vols.     8vo. 

The  Life  of  Titian.  By  James  North- 
cote,  Esq.     2  Vols.     8vo. 

British  Almanack  for  1831.  Compa- 
nion to  ditio. 

A  Greek-English  School  Lexicon.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dix  Hincks.  Square 
12mo. 

An  Abridgement  of  Zumpt's  Latin 
Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Kenrick,  M.  A. 

The  Annuals. 

Ackerman's  Forget-Me-Not.    Vol.  IX. 

Friendship's  Offering.     Vol.  VIII. 

The  Literary  Souvenir.    Vol.  VII. 

The  Amulet.  Vol.  VI.  Edited  by  S. 
C.  Hall. 

The  Winter's  Wreath.    Vol.  V. 

The  Keepsake.  Vol.  IV.  Edited  by 
F.  M.  Reynolds. 

The  Bijou.     Vol.  IV. 

The  Gem.    Vol.  III. 

The  Landscape  Annual.  Vol.  II.  By 
T.  Roscoe. 

'I'he  Iris.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  Rev.  T. 
Dale. 

Hood's  Comic  AnmiaL     Vol.  II. 


The  New  Conlic  Annual. 
Sheridan's  Comic  Offering.^ 
The  Humourist.     By  W.  H.  Harrison. 
Le  Keepsake  Fran9ais. 
The  Talisman.     Edited   by  Mrs.   A. 
Watts. 
The  Sacred  Offering.    32mo. 

Juvenile  Annuals. 

The  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Ackerman's  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not. 
Edited  by  F..Shoberl. 

The  Remembrance.  Edited  by  T.  Ros- 
coe. 

The  New  Year's  Gift.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
A.  Watts. 

Marshall's  Christmas  Box. 
Musical  Annuals. 

The  Cadeau,  or  Cottage  Lyrics. 

Love's  Offering. 

Musical  Gem. 

Apollo's  Gift,  or  Musical  Souvenir. 

The  Vocal  Annual. 

In  the  Press. 

Travels  in  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Peru.  By  Samuel  Haigh,  Esq.  1  Vol. 
8vo. 

The  Foreigner's  English  Conjugator, 
Elucidated  through  French  Examples. 
By  Justin  Brenan, 

Essays  concerning  the  Faculties  and 
Economy  of  the  Mind.  By  William  God- 
win. 

A  Translation  of  Ruchal's  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  By  Jo- 
seph Brackenbury,  A.  M. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  By 
Dr.  Paris. 

Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron.    Vol.  If. 

Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of 
Man.    By  the  Author  of  Anastasius. 

Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  in  Scotland  ;  with  an  Historical 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
M'Gaviu,  Esq.     I  Vol.  8vo. 

The  London  Society  for  Printing  and 
Publishing  the  Writings  of  the  Hon. 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  have  now  in  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  the  Four  Leading 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  notices  of  Mr.  Aspland's  Sermon,  the  Manchester  Evangelical  Tracts,  and 
several  other  articles  arc  unavoidably  postponed,  from  the  necessity  for  making  up 
the  present  Number  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  month  than  usual. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  J.;  J.  M. ;  E.  Cogan;  L.  G. ;  S. ;  A 
Christian  Moslem  ;  M. ;  A  Constant  Reader. 

E.  W.  was  anticipated. 

J.  A.  F.  is  recommended  to  read  Dr.  S.  Smith  on  '*  Divine  Government." 

The  suggestion  of  Frater  Unitatis  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  own  wishes. 
If  he  can  find  a  few  friends  to  join  him  in  defraying  the  expens^o  we  shall  be  happy 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 
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Abo  University,  letter  from  the  Rec- 
tor and  Senate  of,  to  Dr.  Bow- 
ring,  346 
Absolution  and  transubstantiation,     637 
Acton's,  Rev.  H.,  Six  Lectures  on 
the  Dignity,  Office,  and  Work  of 
Christ,  reviewed,  821 
Addis's  Heaven  Opened,  reviewed,      630 
Address  of  the  General  Body  of  Dis- 
senting   Ministers   to    the   King, 
584,  641.    To   the  Queen,  642. 
Their   Majesties'  reply   to,    642. 
Trinitarian    comments    and   pro- 
ceedings on  Rev.  R.  Aspland's  pre- 
sentation of,  642 
Alexander,  Miss  A.  L.,  obituary  of,    132 
Alexander's  Travels  to  the  Seat  of 

War  in  the  East,  reviewed,  711 

Allard,  Rev.  S.,  his  removal  to  Stock- 
port, 655 
AiLi  on  the  General  Baptist  Acade- 
my Library,                                        471 
America,  record  of  Unitarian  ordi- 
nations, &c.,  in,              503,  651,  873 
American  Quakers,                              472 
American  Unitarian  Association,  an- 
nual report  of,  793 
Anderston  Funeral  Controversy,  re- 
viewed, 849 
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Anecdotes  of  Milton,  J.  B.'s,  673 

Angel,  on  the  meaning  of  the  term 
in  the  first  two  chapters  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  596 

Animal  destructiveness,  utility  of,      320 

Auonymous  inspiration,  637 

Anti-slavery  cause,  notice  to  the 
friends  of,  728 

Appleyard's  Twelve  Sermons,  re- 
viewed, 403 

Arisniendy,  General,  heroic  conduct 
of  the  wife  of,  57 

Armstrong's,  Rev.  James,  speech  at 
the  formation  of  the  Irish  Uuita« 
rian  Society,  319 

Amott's,  Dr.  Neil,  Elements  of  Phy- 
sic, reviewed,  61 

Articles,  Thirteen,  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  reviewed,  254 

Arundel's  Causes  of  Declension  in 
Christian  Churches,  reviewed,         466 

A.«hton's,  Rev.  J.,  Sermon,  reviewed,  329 

Atheistical  philosophy,  inconsisten- 
cies of,  147 


B. 


B.^s  description  of  St.  Leonard's 
Chapel,  450 

Bakewell,  Rev.  W.  J.,  his  Sermon 
on  the  Impartiality  of  God,  re- 
Tiewed,  328 
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Baldwin,  Dr.,  public  dinner  to,  Mr. 

Dowden's  speech  at,  654 

Ball's,  Mr.,  speech  at  the  formation 

of  the  Irish  Unitarian  Society,  350 
Bangor,  Remonstrant  Presbytery  of,  206 
Baptism,  premium  offered  for  a  tract 

on,  800 

Barham's  Greek  Grammar,  review- 
ed, 786 
Barre's  Original  Hymns  for  Infant 

Schools,  reviewed,  826 

Beard,  Rev.  J.  R.,  his  correspondence 
with  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  273.  His  Family  Prayer 
Book,  reviewed,  328.  On  the 
Unitarians  of  Padiham,  640,  791 

Belsham,  Rev.  T,,  on  the  characier 

and  writings  of,  73,  162,  244 

Beynon,  Rev.  J.  M.,  obituary  of,         867 
Bible  Christian,  reviewed,  254 

Bible  Society  meetings,  intolerance 

of,  63 

Biblical  geography,   translation   of 

Gesenius  on,  233 

Biography,  its  utility  and  interest, 

15.    Why  so  generally  defective,       17 
Birmingham  Unitarian  Tract  Socie- 
ty, annual  meeting,  639 
Blakely,  Rev.  F.,  his  speech  at  the 

Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,         498 
Blomfield's  Sermons,  reviewed,  181. 
Letter  on  the  Lord's  Dav,  review- 
ed, '  389 
Bloomfield's  Rccensio  Synoptica,        661 
Blunt  on  Undesigned  Coincidences 

in  Scripture,  reviewed,  613 

Bolivar,  Simon,  Memoirs  of,  by  Du- 
coudray  Holstein,  reviewed,  54. 
Charges  against,  55.  Questions 
concerning,  56 

Bolton  District   Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, 426.    Half-yearly  meeting  of,  870 
Bolton  (Moor  Lane)  congregational 

anniversary,  425 

Bougeant,  philosophical  amusement 
concerning  the  language  of  birds 
and  beasts,  quoted,  319 

Bowles,  Rev.  H.  R.,  obituary  of,         276 
Bowies',  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  translation 

of  Fortune's  Reverses,  reviewed,  856 
Bowring's,  Dr.,  Poetry  of  the  Mag- 
yars, reviewed,  185.  Letter  to, 
from  the  Rector  and  Senate  of 
Abo  University,  346.  Hymn  for 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Unitarian 
Association,  477.  His  speech  at 
the  Unitarian  Association,  490. 
His  speech  at  Manchester,  570 

Brenan  on  the  Utility  of  Latin,  re- 
viewed, 786.  On  Composition  and 
Punctuation,  reviewed,  ib. 

Bristow,  Mrs.,  and  two  children, 
obituary  of,  475 


Briiish  freedom,  essay  on  its  preser- 
vation and  improvement  amid  suc- 
cessive dynasties  and  reigns,  665 
Browne's,  John,  speech  at  the  Synod 

of  Ulster,  143 

Browne's,  William,  Comparison  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with 
the  Scriptures,  reviewed,  328 

Browne,  Misls  Jane,  obituary  of,         343 
Butterfly,  the,  a  poem,  306 

Buxton,  services  at  the  Presbyterian 
chape!  at,  502 


Calamy's  Life  and  Times,  reviewed,     89 

Cantate,  by  Lamartine,  154 

Carmichael's,  A.,  speech  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  Irish  Unitarian  So- 
ciety, 349 

Carpenter,  Dr.,  his  speech  at  Man- 
chester, 563 

Castle's  Introduction  to  Botany,  re- 
viewed, 631 

Catholic,  A,  on  the  new  edition  of 
Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,     268 

Channing's  Essay  on  Fenelon  ;  Re- 
marks on  Associations,  reviewed, 
119.  Sketch  of,  408.  His  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  reviewed,  624 

Christian  Child's  Faithful  Friend, 
Vol.  II.,  reviewed,  54 

Christianity,  limited  spread  of,  no 
objection  to  its  Divine  authority,     657 

Christian  physiologist,  reviewed,         261 

Christian  Tract  Society,  anniversary 
of,  427 

Chronological  Chart  of  Inventions 
and  Discoveries,  reviewed,  856 

Chronology  and  arrangement  of  the 
gospel  narratives,  on  the,  763 

Crombie's  Natural  Theology,  re- 
viewed, 145,  223 

Cisneros,  Leanor  de,  martyrdom  of,  114 

Clarke's,  Dr.,  reasoning,  inaccuracy 
of,  exposed,  151 

Clarke's  Introduction  to  Heraldry, 
and  Heraldry  of  Crests,  reviewed,  332 

Clarke's,  Rev.  Dr.  A.,  on  the  Succes- 
sion of  Sacred  Literature,  review- 
ed, 853 

Clergy,  Spanish,  servility  and  sel- 
fishness of,  113 

Cobbin's,  Ingram,  Spelling  Book,  on 
a  New  Plan,  reviewed,  128 

CoUot,  Lieut-Col.,  adventure  of,  55 

Colman,  Henry,  on  Religious  Insti- 
tutions, reviewed,  403 

Columbia,  different  character  of  tha 
inhabitants  of  tlie  provinces  of,  56,  57 

Companion  to  the  Almanack  for 
1830,  reviewed,  62 
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Congregations,  Dissenting,  number 
of,  63.     Presbyterian,  number  of,     ib. 

Congregational  Magazine,  its  calum- 
nies on  Mr.  Belshara's  memory, 
82.    Strictures  on  the,  173,473 

Conversion  of  a  Catholic  priest,  545 

Cooke's,  Mr.,  speech  at  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  196 

Cordell's,  Mr.,  speech  at  the  Unita- 
rian Association  anniversary,  478 

Correspondence,  72,  144,  216,  288, 

360,  432,  504,  584,  656,  800,  874 

Correspondence  between  the  Bishop 
of  Feins  and  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Cashel,  reviewed,  693 

Cottage  Poetry,  reviewed,  62 

Crompton,  Stamford,  Esq.,  obituary 
of,  ■   868 

Cruelty  to  animals,  its  origin,  321 

Cuckoo,  on  hearing  the  call  of,  a 
poem,  458 


D. 


D.  on  distressed  Unitarians,  553 

D.'s  obituary  of  Miss  Jane  Browne,  343 
D.  F.  ou  the  education  of  the  hu- 
man race,  390,  367,  453,  511 
D.  L.  on  anonymous  inspiration,        637 
Dale,    Rev.  Thomas,    Introductory 
Lecture,  reviewed,  deceptive  ten- 
dency of  its  title,  53 
Davis,  Mr.  Henry,  obituary  of,            343 
Davison's,  Rev.  D.,  Sermon  on  Exer- 
tions for  the  Diffusion  of  Truth, 
reviewed,                                            846 
De  Foe,  Daniel,  his  Life,  by  Walter 

Wilson,  reviewed,  58 

Deism,  conscientions,  599 

Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  Scott's 

Letters  on,  reviewed,  744 

Dendy,  Mr.  John,  obituary  of,  276 

Detrosier's  Address  at  the  New  Me- 
chanics' luititution,  reviewed,         709 
Dialogue,  a,  451 

Diary  of  Ralph  Thorcsby,  reviewed,    259 
Dickson's  Exposition  of  the  Law  of 

Wills,  406 

Dill's,  Mr.  R,,  Sen.,  speech  in  the 

Synod  of  Ulster,  140 

Dill's,  Mr.  S.,  speech  in  the  Synod  of 

Ulster,  143 

Dillon's  Narrative  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Fate  of  La  Perouse,  re- 
viewed, 187 
Dissent,  Principles  of,  by  Scales,  re- 
viewed,                                              402 
Dis.«eniiug  Ministers'  meeting  for  the 

Abolition  of  Slavery,  799 

Doddridge's,  Dr.,  Correspondence 
and  Diary,  reviewed,  15,  385. 
Character  of,   not  liitherto   fully 
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707 


631 
287 
502 

871 

396 


known  ;  letters  of,  21,22, 24,  25, 
26.     Humility  of, 

Douglas's  Thoughts  on  Prayer  at  the 
present  Time,  reviewed, 

Drunimond's,  Dr.,  Sermon  on  Hu- 
manity to  Animals,  reviewed,  315. 
Speech  at  the  formation  of  the 
Irish  Unitarian  Society,  348.  His 
Introductory  Lecture  reviewed, 
400.     His  Prize  Essay,  reviewed, 

Dublin,  Unitarian  lectures  in, 

Dudley  lecture, 

Dundee,  ordination  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Smith  at. 

Duty  of  avowing  our  religions  opi- 
nions, on  the. 


E. 


E.  C.  S.  on  absolution  and  trausub- 
stantiation,  637 

Eastern  Unitarian  Society,  anniver- 
sary of,  561 

Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  Library 
of,  reviewed,  115,  702 

Eclectic  Review,  Mr.  Humphreys' 
letter  on  the  misrepresentations 
of,  64.  Reply  to  its  attack  on 
Unitarians,  769 

Edenensis  on  a  recent  controversy 
in  Scotland,  265 

Edinburgh  Review  on  Colonial  Sla- 
very, 5 

Education  of  the  human  race,  300, 

367,  453,  511 

Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  obituary  of,         638 

Extempore  preaching  recommended,  129 


Faith  and  hope,  a  parable. 

Fanciful  wishes,  a  poem, 

Fawcett,  Rev.  S.,  on  the  state  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  at  Yeovil, 

FiLARET  on  extempore  preaching, 
129.     On  the  Greek  article. 

First   American    Congregational 
Church,  the, 

First  Sociniau  in  England, 

Flower  of  the  Desert,  a  poem, 

Foru's  Rudiments  of  Music,  review- 
ed, 

Forster's  Mohammedanism  Unveil- 
ed. 

Fox,  Rev.  W.  J.,  address  of  the 
Spanish  Patriots  to,  137.  His 
speech  at  the  Unirarian  Associa- 
tion anniversary,  488.  His  speech 
at  .Manchester, 
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France,  religious  state  of,  288.  De- 
cree in  favonr  of  religious  liberty, 
429.     Revolution  in,  620 

Friend  to  Consistency,  A,  on  the 
Aniericau  Quakers,  472 

Future  punishment,  W.  T.  on,  801 


G. 


G.  P.  H.  on  social  communion  and 
co-operation,  716.  Reply  to  his 
remarks, 

Gardener,  Mr.  Joseph,  obituary  of, 

General  Baptist  Academy  Library, 

Genera!  Baptist  Annual  Assembly, 

Gentleman's    Magazine,    passages 
from, 

George  the  Fourth,  death  of,  504. 
On  the  reign  of, 

Germany,  on  the  state  of  religious 
opinion  and  religious  liberty  in, 
585.     Letters  from,  545,  808 

Gibbs,  Silvanus,  his  Letters  to  the 
Young  People  of  Devonport,  re- 
viewed, 184,  256 

Glendy,  Mr.,  his  speech  at  the  Re- 
monstrant Synod  of  Ulster,    496, 

GoD,  attributes  of,  153.  On  love 
to,  159.  His  benevolence  argued 
from  the  tendencies  of  human  na- 
ture, 

Godwin's  Lectures  on  British  Colo- 
nial Slavery,  reviewed, 

Gospel  Magazine,  offensive  language 
of,  41,  42 

Government,  on  the  proper  use  of,      601 

Grateful  Hearer,  A,  on  lay-preach- 
ing, 

Gray's,  Mr.,  (Dungiven,)  speech  at 
the  Synod  of  Ulster, 

Green,  Rev.  T.  L.,  on  the  Catholic 
Doctrine,  reviewed,         465,  627, 
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324 

787 


340 


141 


07 
Guernsey,  Unitarian  congregation  in,  134 


H. 


//.'»  account  of  the  first  Socinian  in 

Kngland, 
H.  Jl.'ii  Hebrew  Lyric, 
H.  y.  (HI  the  proper  use  of  govern- 
ment, 601.     On  West-Indian  Sla- 
very, 
Halifax  Sunday-school  meeting, 
Halliday,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,   obituary 

of, 
Hanicr,  Miss  Maria,  obituary  of, 
Hamilton's  Nine  Lectures,  reviewed, 
Hammond,  J(>lin,  obituary  of, 
Hardy's,  Mr,,  -pcech  at  tlie  Unita- 
rian Association  anniveisarv. 
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Harris,   George,  his  Letter  to  th« 

Rev.  Gavin  Struthers,  reviewed,  785 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Maria,  obituary  of,  342 
Hartley,  Mr.  Belsham  a  follower  of,  85 
Hasselquist,  Frederick,   memoirs  of 

the  life  and  writings  of,  217 

Hawkes,  Miss  Louisa,  obituary  of,     275 
Hayes's,  Mr.,  speech  in  the  Synod  of 

Ulster.  141 

Hebrew  Lyric,  768 

Hemans's,  Mrs,,  Songs  of  the  Affec- 
tions, reviewed,  631 
Hentzepeter's  Epistle  to  his  Friends 

in  Great  Britain,  reviewed,  708 

Herder,  some  account  of  the  life  and 

writings  of,  729,  829 

Herezuelo,  his  martyrdom,  114 

Hewley's   (Lady)    Fund,  proceedings 

relative  to,    '  799 

Hicks,  Elias,    reasons  for  the  dis- 

ownment  of,  338 

Higgins's    Apology    for    Mohamed, 

reviewed,  234 

Higgin^ou,  Edward,  Jiiu.,  his  report 
of  the  Hull  Sunday-school  an- 
niversary, 278.  Hull,  Doncas- 
ter,  &c.,  L'uitarian  Association, 
report  of,  423.  His  Discourse  on 
Christ's  Knowledge  of  all  Tilings, 
reviewed,  626 

Higginson,  Francis,  account  of,  46 

Higginson,  John,  49,  50 

History,  Outlines  of,  reviewed,  631 

Holtom,  Mrs,  Sarah,  obituary  of,       344 
Hone's,  Joseph,  speech  at  tlic  for- 
mation of  the  Irish  Unitarian  So- 
ciety, 350 
Hone,  Samuel,  obituary  of,  721 
Hope  of  the  Hebrew,  a  tale,  101 
Hornby,  Mr.,  his  speech  at  Manches- 
ter,'                                                 570 
Houghton,  Miss  Mary,  obituary  of,     344 
Hudson,  William,  obituary  of,  71 
Hull,  Doncaster,  Gainsborough,  Lin- 
coln, and  Thorne  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciatioti,  anniversary  of,                     423 
Hull,    East-York,    and   North-Lin- 
colnshire   Unitarian    Association, 
meeting  of,                                         560 
Hull  Sunday-school  meeting,                278 
Hull's  Discourses,  reviewed,                 590 
Humanity  of  a  saint,                             320 
HiJMi'HKEYS,  J.  D.,  on  tlie  Eclectic 

Review  of  Doddridge's  Life,  64 

Hunter,  Rev,  S.,  his  removal  to  Wol- 

veiliampton,  432 

llutton's,  Hugh,  Devotional  Pieces, 

reviewed,  187 

Hymns  for  Children,  by  a  Lady,  re- 
viewed, 374 
Hymns,  Original,  for  Infant  Schools, 
Ity  Barre,  reviewed,  826 
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loiproved  Version,  its  utility,  83 

India,    religions    iutelligence   from, 

138,  872 
Inquiry  what  is  the  Oue  True  F^tb, 

reviewed,  628 

INTELLIGENCE,    134,   196,   278, 
345,  423,477,556,  639,721,  793, 
Intelligence,  political,  871 

Ireland,  Church   of.   Parliamentary  869 
debate  on  the,  287.     Lord  Mount- 
cashei's  luotlou  for  !he  reform  of, 
429.      His    correspondence    with 
the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  concerning,     396 


J.  B.'s  anecdotes  of  Milton,  673 

J.  H.'s  obituary  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Hol- 
tom,  344 

J.  J.  T.  on  tiie  Life  and  Writings 
of  Herder,  729,  829 

J.  M.':i  letters  from  Germany,  ."445, 

585,  808 

J.  R.  B.  on  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, 272 

JeflFerson's  Memoirs  and  Correspon- 
dence, reviewed,  123 

Jews,  British  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings on  the  disabilities  of,  354. 
Proposed  bill  for  the  relief  of,  359. 
Its  rejection,  429 

Johns's  Fnneral  Sermon  for  Henry 
Rowe,  reviewed,  5r2.  Valley  of 
the  Nymphs,  reviewed,  62 


Kennedy's  Conversations  ou  Religion 
with  Lord  Byron  and  others,  re- 
viewed, 605 

Keurick,  Rev.  John,  his  speech  at 
the  Unitarian  Association  dinner, 
Manchester,  574 

Kent  and  Sussex  Unitarian  Christian 
Association,  anniversary  of,  561 

Kentish,  Rev.  John,  his  Sermon  on 
the  Rev.  T.  Belsharo,  reviewed,        162 

Ketley,  Rev,  J.,  his  remoral  to  Whit- 
by, 556 


L. 


L.  L.  on  the  miraculous  conception,  636 
Lamartine's  poem,  Dieu,  (trans- 
lated,) 230 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Unitarian 
Mispiooary  Society,  vote  to  the 
preachers  of,  502.  Extract  from 
the  rej>ort  of,  640 


Lander's  Records  of  Captain  Clap- 
perton's  last  Expedition  to  Africa, 
reviewed,  191 

Lardner's,  Dr.,  Cabinet  Cyclopsedia, 

reviewed,  60,  256 

Latham,  Rev.  Thomas,  obituary  of, 

420.     His  Lectures,  reviewed,         460 
Lay- preaching,  remarks  on,        360,  419 
Lean,  Mr.  Alexander,  obituary  of,      421 
Lee,   Rev,  George,   presentation  of 
Dr.  Lardner's  Works  to,  by  the 
Boston  Uiiitariao  congregation,       279 
Lessiug's    "    Hundred    Thoughts," 
300.    See  education  of  the  human 
race. 
Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge, 

reviewed,  US,  182 

Lindsey,  Theophllus,  Mr.  Belsham's 

attachment  to,  86 

Lister,  William,  M.D.,  obituary  of,    554 
Loudon  L'niversity,  53,  131 

Love  to  God,  on,  159 

Lowrie's,  Rev.  J.  W,,  Address,  re- 
viewed, 707 
Lucius  on  Unitarian  worship,             333 
Lunn,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  speech  at  the 
Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,         649 


M. 


M.  B.'a  translation  of  poems,  by  La- 
martine,  230,  306 

Mackenzie's  Notes  on  Hayti,  review- 
ed, 333 

M'Cree's  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Spain,  reviewed,  108 

Madge's  Rev.  T.,  speech  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Association  anniversary, 
480.     His  speech  at  Manchester,    569 

Mahometan  devotion,  789 

Mardou's,  Rev.  B.,  his  Reasonable- 
ness of  Religion,  reviewed,  329 

Marshall's  Letter  to  the  Rev.  An- 
drew Thomson,  D.  D.,  renewed,     256 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Mary,  obituary  of,       342 

Marten,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  obituary  of,  195 

Martint-au's,  H.,  Traditions  of  Pa- 
lestine, reviewed,  521 

Martineau,  Rev.  James,  his  speech 
at  the  foiniation  of  the  Irish  L^ni- 
tarian  Society,  352.  His  speech 
at  Manchester,  573.  His  Sermon, 
Peace  in  Division,  reviewed,  783 

Matthews,  William,  on  the  Working 
Classes  at  Bzrmingham,  reviewed,  714 

Maurice,  Michael,  on  the  intole- 
rance of  Bible  Society,  63 

Means,  Rev.  J.  C.,  ordinatio!)  of,       279 

Memoirs  of  a  Gen'lewooian  of  the 
Old  School,  reviewed,  407 

Methodism,  rise,  progress,  and  pre- 
sent intlueuce  oi,  289,  555 
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Middleton,   Bishop,   on  the  Greek 

Article,  268,  412 

Millar's,  Rev.  J.,  Letter  to  the  Mo- 
derator of  the  Presbytery  of  Lou- 
don, reviewed,  620 
Millenarians,  modern  school  of,  32. 

Anabaptist  delusion  of,  33 

Milnian's  History  of  the  Jews,  re- 
viewed, 376 
Milton,  anecdotes  of  discipline,   of 
his  feelinL's  and  conduct,  related 
by  himself,  673 
Ministerial  removals,    71,  144,432,  655 
Miraculous  agency,  prevalent  belief 
of,  37.    Asserted  in  the  Protestant 
Methodists'  Magazine,                 38,  40 
Miraculous    conception,     argument 

against,  636 

MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPON- 
DENCE,  63,  129,  262,  333,  408, 

468,549,  632,  716,  788,  874 
Mifchel,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  speech  at  the 

Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,         648 
Mitchell,  Miss  Isabella,  obituary  of,    132 
Mohamed,  Apology   for,    reviewed, 
234.     On  the  character  of,  274, 

418,  635 

Montgomery,   Rev.    H.,  his    speech 

on   the    proceedings   against    the 

Rev.  John  Watson,  207.     At  the 

Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,  653 

Montgomery's,  R.,  Satan,  a  Poem, 

reviewed,  193 

Monthly  Preceptor,  reviewed,  856 

Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  review- 
ed, 124 
Moses,  song  of,                                     297 
MosLKM,  A  Christian,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Mohammed,     274,418,  635 
Munroe,  Sir  Thomas,  Life  of,  re- 
viewed,                                     278,  714 
Miircli,  Rev,  Jerom,  his  Letters  to 
(iirdlestone,  leviewed,  326.     Let- 
ter of  a  Trinitarian  to,  reviewed,    327 
Murray's,  Hugh,  Historical  Account 
(tf    Discoveries    and    Travels    in 
North  America,  reviewed,  60 
My    Grandmother's    album,   choice 
tciaj)  for,                                          338 


N. 


A'.'.s  essay  on  the  passions,  27.  Me- 
moirs of  llie  Life  and  Writings  of 
I'redeiick  Hassehiuist,  217.  On 
the  I'lotestant  controversy,  363. 
Nrttes  (in  passages  of  Sciipture, 
r)18.  On  the  piogress  of  British 
freedom,  ()65 

N.isli,  William,  ol>iluary  of,  132 

Negio  Slavery,  Death  Warrant  of, 
leviewed,  -1 


Neilson,  Rev.  S.  C,  his  speech  at 

the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,  500 
Nest,  the  forsaken,  a  poem,  383 

New   doctrine   lately  discovered   in 

Scotland,  some  account  of,  265 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  504,  656, 

800,  873 
New  Year's  Morning,  1 

Nonconformists,    their   past    strug- 
gles, 89 
Norris,  Edward,  49 
Northampton  Unitarian  chapel,  an- 
niversary of,                                       869 
Northumberland,  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, meeting  of,                                425 
Norwich,  opening  of  a  new  Unita- 
rian chapel  at,                                   274 
Notes  on  passages  of  Scripture,           518 
Noticxjs,   214,  288,  359,  432,  655, 

728,  800,  873 
Notices,  Critical.     See  Review. 
Notices,  Literary,  71, 144,  214,  360,  800 
No  Foe  to  Innovation,  862 
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OBITUARY.— Miss  Sarah  Powell, 
69.  Mrs.  Mary  Rees,  70.  Wui. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  71.  Miss  A.  L. 
Alexander,  132.  Miss  Isabella 
Mitchell,  ib.  Wm.  Nash,  Esq.,  ib. 
Mrs.  A.  Y.  Reid,  133.  Mrs.  E. 
Halliday,  194.  Mrs.  E.  Marten, 
195.  Mrs.  F.  Shepherd,  275.  Miss 
L.  Hawkes,  ib.  Mr.  John  Dendy, 
276.  Rev.  H.R.  Bowles,  jY>.  Mrs. 
M.  Marshall,  342.  Mrs.  M.  Har- 
rison,26.  Miss  Jane  Browne,  343. 
Mr.  Henry  Davis,  ib.  Mrs.  S. 
Holtom,344.  Miss  M.  Houghton, 
ib.  Rev.  T.  Latham,  420.  Mr. 
Lean,  421.  Mr.  S.  Price,  475. 
Mrs,  Brislowe  and  two  Children, 
ib.  Julin  Hammond,  Esq.,  ib. 
William  Lister,  M.D.,554.  Mr. 
R.  F.  Richmond,  556.  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Ellis,  638.  Mr.  James  Gar- 
diner, 720.  Samuel  Hone,  721. 
Rev.  J.  M.,  Beynon,  867.  Stam- 
ford Crompton,  868.  iMis.'^  Maria 
Hamer,  ib. 

Observer  on  public  worship,  273 

t)iacle  of  Health  and  Long  Life,  re- 
viewed, 128 
Olbury  Lecture,                                      793 
Ovhti^  on  the  retrospective  faculty,     788 
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/'.  (Ml  the  rcsuirection,  as  an  exem- 
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